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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


The reputation of Dr. William Smith’s 41 Dictionary of the Bible ” is now toe 
well established to need any special* commendation. It contains, by universal con- 
sent, the fruit of the ripest Biblical scholarship of England, and constitutes a library 
of itself (superseding the use of many books otherwise necessary) for the study and 
illustration of the Scriptures. As a whole, it is unquestionably superior to any simi- 
lar Lexicon in our language, and cannot fail to maintain this rank for a long period 
to come. In this American edition, the Publishers reprint the entire work, icithout 
abridgment or change , except the correction of typographical errors, or an occa- 
sional verbal inaccuracy, and of mistakes in quotation and reference. 

At the same time, the reprinting of this Dictionary, after the lapse of several 
years since its first publication, and of a still longer time since the preparation of 
many of the articles, affords an opportunity to give to it some new features, required 
by the progressive nature of Biblical science, and adapting it more perfectly to the 
wants of students of the Bible in our own country. Among the characteristics in 
which the American edition differs from the English, are the following : — 

1. The contents of the Appendix, embracing one hundred and sixteen pages, and 
treating of subjects overlooked or imperfectly handled in the first volume, have been 
inserted in their proper places in the body of the work. 

2. The numerous Scripture references, on the accuracy of which he value of a 
Bible Dictionary so much depends, have all been verified anew. The corrections 
found necessary in these references, and silently made, amount to more than a thou- 
sand. Many other mistakes in quotation and reference have been corrected during 
the revision of the work. 

3. The system of cross-references from one article to another, so indispensable for 
enabling us to know what the Dictionary contains on related but separated subjects, 
has been carried much further in this edition than in the English. 

4. The signification of the Hebrew and, to some extent, of the Greek names of 
persons and places has been given in English, according to the best authorities 
(Simonis, Gesenius, Dietrich, Fiirst, Pape) on this intricate subject. We have such 
definitions occasionally in the original work, but on no consistent plan. The Scrip- 
ture names reveal to us a striking peculiarity of the oriental mind, and often throw 
light on the personal history and the geography of the Bible. 

5. The accentuation of proper names has required adjustment. Dr. Smith’s 
“ Concise Dictionary of the Bible” differs here widely from the larger work ; and in 
both, forms perfectly analogous are differently accented, in many instances, without 
apparent reason. In the present edition, this subject has received careful attention ; 
and in respect to that large class of names whose pronunciation cannot be regarded 
as settled by usage, an attempt has been made to secure greater consistency by the 
application of fixed principles. 

6. The English edition, at the beginning of each article devoted to a proper 
name, professes to give “the corresponding forms in the Hebrew, Greek, and Vul- 
gate, together with the variations in the two great manuscripts of the Septuagint, 
which are often curious and worthy of notice.” But this flan has been very imper- 
fectly carried out so far as relates to the forms in the Septuagint and Vulgate, 
specially in the first volume. The readings of the Vatican manuscript are very 
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rarely given where they differ from those of the Roman edition of 1587, — a case 
which frequently occurs, though this edition is, to a great extent, founded on that 
manuscript ; and those of the Alexandrine manuscript are often ignored. The 
present edition of the Dictionary seeks to supply these defects ; and not only have 
the readings of the Roman text (as given by Tischendorf) been carefully noted, 
with the variations of the Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts as edited by Mai 
and Baber, but also those of the two other leading editions of the Septuagint, the 
Complutensian and the Aldine, and of the Codex Sinaiticus , whenever the forms given 
in them accord more nearly with the Hebrew, or on other accounts seem worthy of 
notice. To these last two editions, in the Apocrypha especially, we must often look 
for the explanation of the peculiar spelling of many proper names in the common 
English version. Many deviations of the later editions of this version from the first 
edition (1611), important as affecting the orthography of Hebrew propef names, 
have also been detected and pointed out. 

7. The amount of Scripture illustration derived from a knowledge of Eastern 
customs and traditions, as made known to us so much more fully at the present day 
by missionaries and travellers in the lands of the Bible, has been largely increased. 
More frequent remarks also have been made on difficult texts of Scripture, for the 
most part in connection with some leading word in them, with which the texts are 
naturally associated. 

8. The obsolete words and phrases in the language of the English Bible, or those 
which, though not obsolete, have changed their meaning, have been explained, so a* 
to supply, to some extent, the place of a glossary on that subject. Such explana- 
tions will be found under the head of such words, or in connection with the subjects 
to which they relate. 

9. On various topics omitted in the English work, but required by Dr. Smith’s 
plan, new articles have been inserted in the American edition, with additions to others 
which seem not fully to represent our present knowledge or the state of critical opin- 
ion on the subjects discussed. The bibliographical references have been greatly 
increased, and cave has been taken to mention the new works of value, or new 
editions of works in geography, philology, history, and exegesis, in our own or other 
languages, which have appeared since the original articles were written. Further, 
all the new wood-cuts in the xibridged English edition, illustrating some of the most 
important subjects in geography and archaeology, but not contained in the Una- 
bridged edition, are inserted in the present work. Many additional views of 
Scripture scenes and places have been introduced from other more recent publica- 
tions, or engraved from photographs. 

10. Fuller recognition has been made of the names and works of American schol- 
ars, both as an act of justice to them as co-workers with those of other lands in this 
department of study', and still more as due to American readers. It must be 
useful certainly' to our own students to be referred to books within their reach, as 
well as to those which they are unable to consult, and to books also which more 
justly represent onr own tendencies of thought and modes of statement, than can be 
true of those prepared for other and foreign communities. References are made not 
only to books of American writers, but to valuable articles in our Periodicals, which 
discuss questions of theological and Biblical interest. 

In addition to the aid of Mr. Abbot (who lias had special charge of the proof- 
reading, the orthoepy, and the verification of references to the original texts and 
ancient versions of the Bible, and lias also given particular attention to the bibli- 
ography'), the editor has had the cooperation of eminent American scholars, as will 
be seen by the list of names subjoined to that of the writers in the English edition 
It is proper to add that the Arabic words in the Dictionary' have been revised by 
the Rev. Dr. Van Dyck, one of the translators of the modern Arabic Bible, or by 
Professor Salisbury, of Yale College. 

H. B. IIACKETT. 

New ton Centre, December 20, 1 86 j . 


PEEFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


TnE # present work is designed to render the same service in the study of the Bibit 
as the Dictionaries of Greek and Homan Antiquities, Biography, and Geogiaphy 
have done in the study of the classical writers of antiquity. Within the last few 
years Biblical studies have received a fresh impulse'; and the researches of modern 
scholars, as well as the discoveries of modern travellers, have thrown new and unex- 
pected light upon the history and geography of the East. It has, therefore, been 
thought that a new Dictionary of the Bible, founded on a fresh examination of the 
original documents, and embodying the results of the most recent researches and dis- 
coveries, would prove a valuable addition to the literature of the country. It has 
been the aim of the Editor and Contributors to present the information in such a 
form as to meet the wants, not only of theological students, but also of that larger 
class of persons who, without pursuing theology as a profession, are anxious to study 
the Bible with the aid of the latest investigations of the best scholars. Accordingly, 
while the requirements of the learned have always been kept in view, quotations 
from the ancient languages have been sparingly introduced, and generally in paren- 
theses, so as not to interrupt the continuous perusal of the work. It is confidently 
believed that the articles will be found both intelligible and interesting even to those 
who have no knowledge of the learned languages ; and that such persons will expe- 
rience no difficulty in reading the book through from beginning to end. 

The scope and object of the work may be briefly defined. It is a Dictionary of 
the Bible , and not of Theology . It is intended to elucidate the antiquities, biogra- 
phy, geography, and natural history of the Old Testament, New Testament, and 
Apocrypha ; but not to explain systems of theology, or discuss points of controversial 
divinity. It has seemed, however, necessary in a “ Dictionary of the Bible,” to give 
a full account of the Book, both as a whole and in its separate parts. Accordingly, 
articles are inserted not only upon the general subject, such as “Bible,” “ Apocry- 
pha,” and “ Canon,” and upon the chief ancient versions, as “ Septuagint ” and 
“ Vulgate,” but also upon each of the separate books. These articles are natu- 
rally some of the most important in the work, and occupy considerable space, as 
will be seen by referring to “ Genesis,” “ Isaiah,” and “ Job.” 

The Editor believes that the work will be found, upon examination, to be far 
more complete in the subjects which it professes to treat than any of its predeces- 
sors. No other dictionary has yet attempted to give a complete list of the proper 
names occurring in the Old and New Testaments, to say nothing of those in the 
Apocrypha. The present work is intended to contain every name , and, in the case 
of minor names, references to every passage in the Bible in which each occurs. It 
is true that many of the names are those of comparatively obscure persons and 
places ; but this is no reason for their omission. On the contrary, it is precisely for 
uch articles that a dictionary is most needed. An account of the more important 
persons and places occupies a prominent position in historical and geographical 
works ; but of the less conspicuous names no information can be obtained in ordinary 
oooks of reference. Accordingly many names, which have been either entirely 
emitted or cursorily treated in other dictionaries, have had considerable space de- 
moted to them ; the result being that much curious and sometimes important knowl- 
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edge Las been elicited respecting subjects of which little or nothing was previously 
known. Instances may be seen by referring to the articles “ Ishmael, son of Netha 
niah,” “ Jareb,” “ Jedidiah,” “ Jehosheba." 

In the alphabetical arrangement the orthography of the Authorized Version has 
been invariably followed. Indeed the work might be described as a Dictionary of 
the Bible, according to the Authorized Version . But at the commencement of each 
article devoted to a proper name, the corresponding forms in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Vulgate are given, together with the variations in the two great manuscripts of 
the Septuagint, which are often curious and well worthy of notice. All inaccura- 
cies in the Authorized Version are likewise carefully noted. 

In the composition and distribution of the articles three points have been espe- 
cially kept in view — the insertion of copious references to the ancient writers and 
to the best modern authorities, as much brevity as was consistent with the propei 
elucidation of the subjects, and facility of reference. To attain the latter object an 
explanation is given, even at the risk of some repetition, under every word to which 
a reader is likely to refer, since it is one of the great drawbacks in the use of a 
dictionary to be referred constantly from one heading to another, and frequently 
not to find at last the information that is wanted. 

Many names in the Bible occur also in the classical writers, and are therefore in- 
cluded in the Classical Dictionaries already published. But they have in all eases 
been written anew for this work, and from a Biblical point of view. No one would 
expect in a Dictionary of the Bible a complete history of Alexandria, or a detailed 
life of Alexander the Great, simply because they are mentioned in 4 few passages 
of the Sacred Writers. Such subjects properly belong to Dictionaries of Classical 
Geography and Biography, and are only introduced here so far as they throw light 
upon Jewish history, and the Jewish character and faith. The same remark applies 
to all similar articles, which, far from being a repetition of those contained in the 
preceding dictionaries, are supplementary to them, affording the Biblical information 
which they did not profess to give. In like manner it would obviously be out of 
place to present such an account of the plants and animals mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, as would be appropriate in systematic treatises on Botany or Zoology. All 
that can be reasonably required, or indeed is of any real service, is to identify the 
plants and animals with known species or varieties, to discuss the difficulties 
which occur in each subject, and to explain all allusions to it by the aid of modern 
science. 

In a work written by various persons, each responsible for his own contributions, 
differences of opinion must naturally occur. Such differences, however, are both 
fewer and of less importance than might have been expected from the nature of the 
subject ; and in some difficult questions — such, for instance, as that of the “ Brethren 
of our Lord ” — the Editor, instead of endeavoring to obtain uniformity, has consid- 
ered it an advantage to the reader to have the arguments stated from different 
points of view. 

An attempt has been made to insure, as far as practicable, uniformity of reference 
to the most important books. In the case of two works of constant occurrence in 
the geographical articles, it may be convenient to mention that all references to Dr. 
Robinson's “ Biblical Researches ” and to Professor Stanley’s “ Sinai and Palestine,*- 
have been uniformly made to the second edition of the former work (London, 1856, 
3 yoIs.), and to the fourth edition of the latter (London, 1857). 

The Editor cannot conclude this brief explanation without expressing his obliga- 
tions to the writers of the various articles. Their names are a sufficient guarantee 
for the value of their contributions ; but the warm interest they have taken in the 
hook, and the unwearied pains they have bestowed upon their separate departments 
demand from the Editor his grateful thanks. There is, however, one writer to 
whom he owes a more special acknowledgment. Mr. George Grove of Sydenham, 
besides contributing the articles to which his initial is attached, has rendered the 
Editor important assistance in writing the majority of the articles on the more ob- 
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Bcure arnes in the first volume, in the correction of the proofs, and in the revision 
of the 'hole book. The Editor has also to express his obligations to Mr. William 
Aldis Wright, Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, and to the Rev. Charles P. 
Phinn of Chichester, for their valuable assistance in the correction of the proofs, as 
well as to Mr. E. Stanley Poole, for the revision of the Arabic words. Mr. Aldis 
Wright has likewise written in the second and third volumes the more obscure 
aames to which no initials are attached. 

It is intended to publish shortly an Atlas of Biblical Geography, which, it is be- 
fieved, will form a valuable supplement to the Dictionary. 

WILLIAM SMITH 

Lojtdojt, November . 18P3. 
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Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. William Latham Bevan, M. A., Vicar of Hay, Brecknock- 
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Queen. 
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Rev. John Llewelyn Davies, M. A., Rector of Christ Church, 
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Prof. George Edward Day, D. D., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
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Rev. Edward Paroissien Eddrup, M. A., Principal of the Theolog- 
ical College, Salisbury. 

Right Rev. Charles John Ellicott, D. D., Lord Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol. 

Rev. Frederick William Farrar, M. A., Assistant Master of Har» 
row School ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

James Fergusson, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

Edward Salusbury Ffoulkes, M. A., late Fellow of Jesus College. 
Oxford. 

Right Rev. William Fitzgerald, D. D., Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 
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from Mai), given in Holmes and Parsons's edition of the Septuagint, 1798* 
1827. “ Yat. 1 ” distinguishes the primary reading of the MS. from “ V r at. i " 

or M 2. m. f ” the alteration of a later reviser. 
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i'ALAR. [Add an.] 

AA'RON (D"ir]S [perh. = pnn, moun- 
taineer, Ges. ; or from ""1HS, enlightened , Fiirst] : « 
Aupriv : Aaron), the son of Amram (D^ft37, 

kindred of the Highest) and Jochebed 
whose glory is Jehovah ), and the elder brother of 
Moses and Miriam (Num. xxvi. 59, xxxiii. 39). 
He was a Levite, and, as the first-born, would 
naturally be the priest of the household, even before 
any special appointment by God. Of his early history 
we know nothing, although, by the way in which 
he is first mentioned in Ex. iv. 14, as “ Aaron 
the Levite,” it would seem as if he had been 
already to some extent a leader in his tribe. All 
that is definitely recorded of him at this time is, 
that, in the same passage, he is described as one 
“who could speak well.” Judging from the acts 
of his life, we should suppose him to have been, 
Like many eloquent men, a man of impulsive and 
comparatively unstable character, leaning almost 
wholly on his brother ; incapable of that endurance 
of loneliness and temptation, which is an element of 
real greatness ; but at the same time earnest in his 
devotion to God and man, and therefore capable of 
sacrifice and of discipline by trial. 

His first office was to be the “ Prophet,” i. e. 
(according to the proper meaning of the word), the 
interpreter and “ Mouth ” (Ex. iv. 1G) of his broth- 
er, who was “slow of speech;” and accordingly 
he was not only the organ of communication with 
the Israelites and with Pharaoh (Ex. iv. 30, vii. 2), 
but also the actual instrument of working most 
of the miracles of the Exodus. (See Ex. vii. 
19, <fcc.) Thus also on the way to Mount Sinai, 
during the battle with Amalek, Aaron is mentioned 
with I I ur, as staying up the weary hands of Moses, 
when they were lifted up for the victory of Israel 
(not in prayer, as is sometimes explained, but) to 
bear the rod of God (see Ex. xvii. 9). Though 
all this period, he is only mentioned as dependent 
upon his brother, and deriving all his authority 
from him. The contrast between them is even 
more strongly marked on the arrival at Sinai. 
Moses at once acts as the mediator (Gal. iii. 19) for 
the people, to come near to God for them, and to 

« * Dietrich suggests (Ges. Heb. Handwb. 6te Aufl.) 

* xch t cr fluent , like U. 
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speak His words to them. Aaron only approaches 
with Nadab, and Abihu, and the seventy elders of 
Israel, by special command, near enough to see 
God’s glory, but not so as to enter His immediate 
presence. Left then, on Moses’ departure, to guide 
the people, he is tried for a moment on his own 
responsibility and he fails, not from any direct 
unbelief on his own part, but from a weak inability 
to withstand the demand of the people for risible 
“ gods to go before them.” Possibly it seemed to 
him prudent to make an image of Jehovah, in the 
well-known form of Egyptian idolatry (Apis or 
Mnevis), rather than to risk the total alienation of 
the people to false gods ; and his weakness was re- 
warded by seeing a “ feast of the Lord ” (Ex. xxxii. 
5) degraded to the lowest form of heathenish sen- 
suality, and knowing, from Moses’ words and deeds, 
that the covenant with the Lord was utterly broken. 
There can hardly be a stronger contrast with this 
weakness, and the self-convicted shame of his excuse, 
than the burning indignation of .Moses, and his 
stem decisive measures of vengeance; although 
beneath these there lay an ardent affection, which 
went almost to the verge of presumption in prayer 
for the people (Ex. xxxii. 19-34), and gained for- 
giveness for Aaron himself (Dent. Lx. 20). 

It is not a little remarkable, that immediately 
after this great sin, and almost as though it had 
not occurred, God’s fore-ordained purposes were 
carried out in Aaron’s consecration to the new office 
of the high-priesthood. Probably the fill and the 
repentance from it may have made him one “ who 
could have compassion on the ignorant, and them 
who are out of the way, as being himself also com- 
passed with infirmity.” The order of God for the 
consecration is found in Ex. xxix., and the record 
of its execution in Lev. riii. ; and the delegated char- 
acter of the Aaronic priesthood is clearly seen by 
the fact, that, in this its inauguration, the priestly 
office is borne by Moses, as God’s truer representa- 
tive (see Heb. vii.). 

The form of consecration resembled other sacri- 
ficial ceremonies hi containing, first, a sin-offering, 
the form of cleansing from sin and reconciliation 
[Sin-offering] ; a burnt-offering, the symbol of 
entire devotion to God of the nature so purified 
[Burnt-offering] ; and a meat-offering, the 
thankful acknowledgment and sanctifying of God’s 
natural blessings [Meat-offering]. It had, how- 
ever. besides these, the solemn assumption of th* * 
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sacred rul>cs (the garb of righteousness), the anoint- 
ing (the svml»ol of God's grace), and the offering of 
the rani of consecration, the blood of which was 
sprinkled on Aaron and his sons, as ifpon tlie altar 
:uid vessels of the ministry, in order to sanctify i 
them for the sendee of God. The farmer ceremonies 
represented the blessings and duties of the man, the 
laltei the special eon-H-emtion of the priest. 0 

The solemnity of the office, and its entire de- 
pendence for sanctity on the ordinances of God, 
were vindicated by the death of Nadab and Abilin, 
for “ ottering strange tire ” on the altar, and appa- 
rently (see Lev. x. *J, 10) fur doing so in drunken 
reeklcssness. Aaron’s cliecking his sorrow, so as at 
least to refrain from all outward signs of it, would 
l*e a severe trial to an impulsive and weak character, 
and a proof of his heing’lifled above himself by the 
oflice which he held. 

From this time the histcry of Aaron is almost 
entirely that of the priesthood, and its chief feature 
is the great rebellion of Koruh and the Levites 
against his sacerdotal dignity, united witli that of 
Bathan and Abirani and the Beubenites against the 
temi>onil authority of Moses [Koran]. The true 
vindication of the reality of Aaron’s priesthood was 
not so much the death of Korah by the fire of the 
Ixmi, as the etlicacy of his offering of incense to 
stay the plague, by which he was seen to be accepted 
as an intercessor for the people. The blooming of 
his rod, which followed, was a miraculous sign, 
visible to all and capable of preservation, of God's 
choice of him and his house. 

The only occasion on which his individual char- 
acter is seen, is one of presumption, prompted, as 
before, chiefly by another, and, as before, speedily 
repented of. The murmuring of Aaron and Miriam 
against Moses clearly proceeded from their trust, 
the one in his priesthood, the other in her prophetic 
inspiration, as equal commissions from God (Xum. 
xii. 2). It seems to have vanished at once before 
the declaration of Moses* exaltation above all proph- 
ecy and priesthood, except that of One who was 
to come; and, if we may judge from the direction 
of the punishment, to have originated mainly with 
Miriam. On all other occasions he is spoken of as 
acting with Moses in the guidance of the people, 
leaning as he seems to have done wholly on him, it 
is not strange that he should have shared his sin at 
Meribah, and its punishment [Musks] (Xum. xx. 
10-12). As that punishment seems to have purged 
ont from Moses the tendency to self-confidence, 
which tainted his character, so in Aaron it may 
have destroyed that idolatry of a stronger mind, into 
which a weaker one, once conquered, is apt to fall. 
Aaron’s death seems to have followed very speedily. 
It took place on Mount Uor, after the transference 
of his robes and ollicc to Eleazar, who alone with 
Moses was present at hi.s death, and performed his 
burial (Knni. xx. 2 3). This mount is still called 
the “ Mountain of Aaron.” [lion.] 

'l’lie wife of Aaron was F.lisheba (F.x. vi. 23); and 
the two sons who survived him, lUeazar and Itlia- 
mar. The high priesthood descended to the former, 
and to his descendants until the time of Fli, who, 
although of the house of Ithnmar, received the high 
priesthood (sec Joseph. Ant. v. 11, §5, viii. 1, 
§ 3), and transmitted it to his children; with them 
it continued until the accession of Solomon, who took 

« It U noticeable that the ceremonies of the restora- 
tion of the leper to hU place, as one of God’s (>eopIe, 
tirnr a strong resemblance to those of consecrutlou. 
*** l+y xlr. 10-82. 


it from Abiatkar, and restored it to Zadok (of the 
house of Kleazar), so fiiliilling the prophecy of 1 
Sam. ii. 30. A. B. 

X. B. In 1 Clir. xxvii. 17, “Aaron ” 
is counted az one of the “ tribes of Israel." 

AA'ROXITES, THE CpPS: 'Aapdv 
stirps Aaron , Aaronitm). Descendants of Aaron, 
and therefore priests, who, to the number of 3700 
fighting men, with Jchoiada the father of Benaiali 
at their head, joined David at Hebron '1 Clir. 
xii. 27). loiter on in the history (1 Chr. xxvii. 17) 
we find their chief was Zadok, who in the earliei 
narrative was distinguished as “a young man 
mighty of valor.” They must have been an im- 
l>ortant family in the reign of David to be reckoned 
among the tribes of Israel. W. A. AT. 

AB (-S, father), an element in the composi- 
tion of many proper names, of which Abba is a 
(Jbaldaic form, the syllable affixed giving the em- 
phatic force of the definite article Applied to God 
by Jesus Christ (Mark xiv. 3G), and by St. Paul 
(Bom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. G.) [Abba.] 11. AV B. 
AB. [Months.] 

AB'ACUC, 2 Esdr. i. 40. [Habakkuk.] 

ABADT)ON, Hev. ix. 11. [Apollyon.] 

ABADTAS (’A/3a5fas; [Aid. BaSiasr] Ab- 
dias). OnADiAif, the son of Jehiel (1 Esdr. viii 
35). AT. A. AT. 

AKAGTHA (SHrpS. : [Za8o\ed ; Alex. 
FA. Zv$a$a6a ] Comp. ’A0aya$a :] Abtjatlw), 
one of the seven eunuchs in the Persian court of 
Ahasuerus (Ksth. i. 10). In the LXX. the names 
of these eunuchs are different. 'Hie word contains 
the same root which we find in the Persian names 
Bigtlia (Esth. i. 10), Bigthan (Ksth. ii. 21), Big - 
tliana (Esth. vi. 2), and Bagoas . Bolden explains 
it from the Sanscrit bagaddta , “ given by fortune,” 
from baga, fortune, the sun. 

AB'ANA (n32S.: * 'A&ard; [A T at. II. (Vat * 
Mai) Apfiava, Alex. Nae/3ara; Comp. *Ap.avd'^\ 
Abana), one of the “rivers (."Vl^rO) of Damas- 
cus” (2 K. v. 12). Hie Bar add (\pv<ropp6a<i of 
tlie Greeks) and the Aicaj are now the chief streams 
of 1 lamascus, and there can be little doubt that the 
former of these represents the Abana and the latter 
the Pharpar of tlie text. As far back as the days 
of Pliny and Strabo the Baradn was, as it now is, 
the chief river of the city (Bob. tii. 44G), flowing 
through it, and supplying most of its dwellings 
with water. The Aicaj is further from Damascus, 
and a native of the place, if speaking of the two to- 
gether, would certainly, with X.nman, name the 
Baradn first (Porter, i. 27G). To this may be ad- 
ded the fact that in the Arabic version of the pas- 
sage — the date of which has been fixed by Bbdiger 
as the lltli century — Abana is rendered by Bar- 

da, Further, it seems to have escaped 

V 

notice that one branch of the Aicaj — if Kiepert’s 
map (in Bob. 185G) is to be trusted — now boars 
the name of )Vadg Barbav. There is however no 
reference to this in Bohinson or Porter. 

The Baradn rises in tlie Antilibanus near Ztb- 
ddmj, at about 23 miles from the city, and 1149 

6 Tb© Kerl, with the Targum Jonathan anl th* 
Syriac vendon, haa Amanah. 8c« margin of A. V 
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feet above it. Iu its course it passes the site of 
the ancient Abila, and receives the waters of Ain- 
Fijch , one of the largest springs in Syria. This 
was long believed to be the real source of the 
Barada, according to the popular usage of the 
country, which regards the most copious fountain, 
not the most distant head, as the origin of a 
river. We meet with other instances of the same 
mistake in the case of the Jordan and the Orontes 
[Aim] ; it is to I)r. Robinson that we are indebted 
for its discovery in the present case (Rob. iii. 477). 
After flowing through Damascus the Barada runs 
across the plain, leaving the remarkable Assyrian 
ruin Tell es-SaLduyeh on its left bank, till it loses 
itself in the lake or marsh Bnhret el-Kibliyeh. Mr. 
Porter calculates that 14 villages and 150,000 souls 
Eire dependent on this important river. For the 
course of the Barada see Porter, vol. i. chap, v., 
Journ. of S'. Lit. N. S. viii., Rob. iii. 44G, 7. Light- 
foot ( Cent. Chor . iv.) and Gesenius ( Thes . 116) 

quote the name as applied in the Lexicon 

Aruch to the Amana. G. 

* Gesenius ( Thes, p. 116) supposes Abana to be a 
commutation for Amana by an interchange of the 

labials 2 and 2 : it may be a dialectic or a provin- 
cial difference. See also Keil’s BB. der Kiinige , p. 
368. Amana or Abana means “ perennial ” (comp. 

as said of water in Is. xxxiii. 16 and Jer. 

xv. 18) and is especially appropriate to this ever- 
flowing stream. The only biblical allusion to the 
name is that in Naaman’s scornful interrogation in 
2 Kings v. 12: “Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel?” There may be something more than 
pride of country in this ; for the waters of Abana 
(Barada), especially after the confluence of the 
stream from Fijeh, its most copious fountain, are 
remarkably fresh and sparkling, and at the present 
day proverbially salubrious, while those of the Jor- 
dan are mixed with clay and tepid, though not 
unfit for drinking (Richter's 1 Va Ufahr ten, p. 157; 
Rob. Phys. Geog. p. 165). H. 

AB'ARIM (so Milton accents the word), the 
“ mount,” or “ mountains of ” (always with the def. 

article, "")H, or 'HH, T 5 opos t 5 ’Aj8- 

apt/ 4 , [etc ] or iu rcS iripau rov * lopbavov , = the 
mountains of the further parts, or possibly of the 
fords), a mountain or range of highlands on the east 
of the Jordan, in the laud of Moab (Deut. xxxii. 
49), facing Jericho, and forming the eastern wall 
of the Jordan valley at that part. Its most ele- 
vated spot was “ the Mount Nebo, 1 head ’ of ‘ the ’ 
Pisgah,” from which Moses viewed the Prom- 
ised Land before his death. There is nothing to 
prove that the Abarim were a range or tract of any 
length, unless the Ije-Abarim (“heaps of A.”) 
named in Num. xxxiii. 44, and which were on the 
south frontier of Moab, are to be taken as belong- 
ing to them. But it must be remembered that a 
word derived from the same root as Abarim, namely, 

“QV, is the term commonly applied to the whole 
of the country on the east of the Jordan. 

These mountains are mentioned in Num. xxvii. 
12, xxxiii. 47, 48, and Deut. xxxii. 49; aiso prob- 
ibly in Jer. xxii. 20, where the word is rendered in 
die A. V. “passages.” 

In the absence of research on the east of the 
r ordan and of the Dead Sea, the topography of 
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those regions must remain to a great degree ob- 
scure. a . G. 

*ABB A. The Chaldee or Aramaic appends the 
article instead of prefixing it as in Hebrew; and 

hence when Abba (S!2S) occurs the exact 6 Trarr)p 
follows for the sake of Greek readers. See Winer's 
EpisL ad Galal . p. 96. Abba, as the vernacular 
term (a vox solennis from childhood), was of course 
more expressive than any foreign word could be, 
and came, as it were, first to the lips as the writer 
or speaker thought of God in the filial relation, 
which the word designated with such fullness of 
meaning. See Usteri's Com. iiber d. Brief an die 
Galat. p. 148. Tholuck (on Rom. viii. 15) reminds 
us that Luther preferred to translate irar^p ^ ei 
Voter rather than Vater merely, as the more nat- 
ural dictate of his childlike feeling toward God. 
Some others think that Abba passed over from the 
Aramaean Christians to the Greek-speaking Chris- 
tians as a sort of proper name, and had merely 
that force as combined with 6 Trarr/p. To main- 
tain this view, Meyer has to say (on Gal. iv. 6) 
that in Mark xiv. 36 the Evangelist puts “ Abba ” 
into the mouth of Jesus as he prayed in the garden 
in anticipation of a usage which began to exist at a 
later period. H. 

ABTDA [semrnJ, a Chaldee form]: 

Aiidcbv ; [Vat. E(f>pa; Alex. Afidco; Comp. * Afi~ 
5a:] Abda). 1. Father of Adoniram (1 K. iv. 6.) 

2. [Awfirjfi ; Comp. ’AfiBias-] Son of Shammua 
(Neh. xi. 17), called Obadiah in 1 Chr. ix. 16. 

ABTDEEL : [am. Aid. Rom. Alex. 

FA.*; Comp. ’AjSSerjA.:] Abdeel), father of Shele- 
miah (Jer. xxxvi. 26). [A. V. ed. 1611 reads A b- 

d/el.] 

ABT)I V [my servant ] : 'A fiat ; [Vat. 
A/38ei;j Alex. Aj85i: Abdi). 1. A Merarite [Me- 
rabi], and ancestor of Ethan the singer (1 Chr. 
vi. 44). 

2. (’A/35L) The father of Kish, a Merarite Le- 
vite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12). 
From a comparison of this passage with 1 Chr. 
vi. 44 it would appear either that ancestral names 
were repeated in Levitical families, or that they be- 
came themselves the names of families, and not of 
individuals. 

3. ('AjSSia ; FA. AfiBeia.) One of the Bene- 
Elam [sons of Elam] in the time of Ezra, who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 26). W. A. W. 

ABDI'AS (Abdias). The prophet Obadiah 
(2 Esdr. i. 39). W. A. W. 

AB'DIEL (bS'^3V [servant of God ] : *A fi 
SitjA; [Vat. Aj85e7jA:] Abdiel), son of Guni (1 
Chr. v. 15). 

* The casual notice here is all that is known to 
us of this Abdiel from the Bible. The celebrity 
which the name has acquired arises chiefly from 
Milton’s use of it as applied to that only on« 
among the hosts of Satan, of whom he could say : — 
" Among the faithless, fiiithful only he ; ” 

a * For a concise statement of the somewhat per 
plexed relation of Abarim, Nebo, and Pisgah to each 
other, the reader may consult Dr. Robinson’s Physical 
Geography of Palestine , p. 62. Kurtz ( Gesch. des A. 
B.) has a section (ii. § 88) on the " Gebirge Abarim. v 
See also Raumer’s Palasiina, and Ritter's Erdkunde on 
Abarim. Additional informatiol , the result of latei 
discoveries, will be found under Nebo. II 
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and whom (referring to the etymology) he repre- 
sents as receiving the lofty praise - j - 
Servant of God, well done ; well hast thou fought.” 
The name corresponds to the Arabic Abdallah. 
See Wilkinson’s Personal Names in the Bible 
(London, 18G5), p. 2‘J7. 11. 

AB'DON CjVTZV [sem'fc] : ’A/35^; [in 
Jndg., Alex. Aafibuip, AajSSa^:] Abdon). 1. A 
judge of Israel (Judg. xii. 13, 15), perhaps the 
game person as Bcdan in 1 Sam. xii. 11. 

2. [Vat. A/3a5a>y.] Son of Sbashak (1 Chr. 
viii. 23). 

3. l-'irst-born son of Jehiel, son of Gibeon [rath- 
er. father of Gibeon, i. e. the city or people of 
Gibeon] (1 Chr. viii. 30, ix. 35, 3G). 

4. [’A/353u; "Nat. Aj85o5o/i ; Alex. A/35a>p.] 
Son of Micah, a contemporary of Josiah (2 Chi - , 
xxxiv. 20), called Achbor in 2 Kings xxii. 12. 

AB'DON V [sennit] : ’A/BSw^, Aa/3- 

j3 wv, 'Paj8 wd), a city in the tribe of Asher, given 
to the Gershonites (Josh. xxi. 30; 1 Chr. vi. 74). 
No place of this name appears in the list of the 
towns of Asher (Josh. xix. 24-31); but instead we 

find (28) “ Hebron,” a which is the same 

word, with the change frequent in Hebrew of 

for T Indeed many MSS. have Abdon in Josh, 
xix. 28 (Ges. p. 080; Winer, s. t\); but, on the 
other hand, all the ancient versions retain the 11, 
except the Vatican LXX. which has ’EAfidnr (Alex. 
’A XP* V [ a,1( l so Eomp.; 17 MSS. have Ej 8pou/]). 

ABED X EGO (lariSS : ’ASStfayd: Ah- 
(/( no go), i. e. servant of Negop perhaps the same as 
.Vein, which was the Chaldasan name of the planet 
Mercury, worshipped as the scribe and interpreter 
of the gods (Gesen.). Abednego was the Chal- 
dean name given to Azariah, one of the three 
friends of Daniel, miraculously saved from the 
burning fiery furnace (Dan. iii.). [Azaijiaii, No. 
24.] K. W. B. 

A'BEL (^ZS:= meadow, * * * * 6 according to Ge- 
senius, who derives it from a root signifying mois- 
ture like that of grass: see, however, in favor of a 
lillerent meaning [lamentation], the arguments of 
lomgerke, Kenaan , i. 358, and liengstenberg, Pent . 
ii. 310); the name of several places in Palestine: — 

1. A'UKl^inCTII-MA'ACIlAll TVS S 

[house of oppression: 2 S. ’A)3*A /cal BeOpaxa or 
<t>(p/jLax£ (Alex. Brjdjuaxa): Abela et Bethmaacha : 

1 K. 77 ’A/3eA oIkov Maax^: Abel damns Maacha: 

2 K. j] ’A/3eA /cal i] Qap.aax<ii Alex. 77 Ka/3eA* 

Beppaaxa- Abel damns J/.]), a town of some im- 
|»ortance nal pr]Tp6tro\is, “ a city and a mo- 

ther in Israel,” 2 Sam. xx. 10), in the extreme north 
of 1 'ides tine; named with Dan, Cinncroth, Kedesh: 
and as such falling an early prey to the invading 

a The Ain is hero rendered by 11. The 11 In the 

well-known Hebron represents Ch. Elsewhere (as 

Gaza, Gomorrah) Ain is rendered by G in the Author- 

ized Version. 

6 • A M drngon ” was worshipped with Bel at Baby- 
lon, and Dietrich (Ucs. llrb. JIandwb. 18G3) thinks 
well of KGdigcr’s comparison of A 'ego with the Sanskr. 
naga, “serpent.” 11. 

e Tt Is in favor of Gescnlus 1 lnlerprctation that the 
Chnldco Turgum always renders Abel by Nish or, which 
In later Hebrew lost its sj>ecl:il significance, and was 
for a level spot or plain generally. 


kings of Syria (1 K. xv. 20) and Assyria (2 K. rr. 
20). In the parallel passage, 2 Chr. xvi. 4, the name 

is changed to Abel Maim, Z'Z S = Abel on the 
waters . Here Sheba was overtaken and besieged 
by Joab (2 Sam. xx. 14, 15); and the city was 
saved by the exercise on the part of one of its in 
habitants of that sagacity lor which it was proverb- 
ial (18). In verses 14 and 18 it is simply Abel, 
and in 14 Abel is apparently distinguished from 
Beth-maachah.^ If the derivation of Gescnius be. 
the correct one, the situation of Abel was probably 
in the Ard tl-J/uleh , the marshy meadow country 
which drains into the Sea of Merom, whether at 
Abil (Kobinson, iii. 372), or more to the south 
(Stanley, S', ami P. p. 300, vote). Kusebius and 
Jerome place it between I’aneas and Damascus; 
but this has not been identified. 

2. A'bkl-maTm (Z'Z bzS: *A0e\fiatv . 
Abelmaim), 2 Chr. xvi. 4. [Abel, 1.] 

3. A'bedoiizka'im (Mi/zraim), Z'H1£Z S, ac- 
cording to the etymology of the text, the mourning 
of Egypt , 7 revOos Aiyvirrov [Planet us EEgypti], 
(this meaning, however, requires a different point- 
ing, bzS for bzS) : the name given by the Ca- 
naanites to the iloor of A tad, at which Joseph, his 
brothers, and the Kgyptians made their mourning 

for Jacob (Gen. 1. 11). It was beyond (“'ZV — 
on the east of) Jordan, though placed by Jerome 
at Beth-1 logla (now Ain-IIajla ), near the river, 
on its west bank.* [Atad.] 

4. ATjel-siiit'tim (with the artiefe bzS 

Z^Z^H: [BeAtra ; Alex. BeAtrarTija ; Comp. 
'AfSeKaarip. : Abelsatlm]), the meadow of the 
acacias , in the “plains” =the deserts) 

of Moab; on the low level of the Jordan valley, 
as contradistinguished from the cultivated “fields” 
on the upper level of the table-land. Here — their 
last resting-place before crossing the Jordan — Is- 
rael “ pitched from Betlijesimoth unto A. Shittim,” 
Xum. xxxiii. 41). The place is most frequently 
mentioned by its shorter name of Shittim. [Smr- 
tim.] In the days of Josephus it was still known 
as Abila, — the town embosomed in palms/ (ottou 
vvv tt6\is ( <tt\v ’A/3iA rj, (potriK^epuror 3’ 2(Tt\ t3 
X^piov, Ant. iv. 8, § 1), GO stadia from the river (v. 
1, § 1). The town and the ]>alms liave disappeared; 
but the acacia-groves, denoted by the name Shit- 
tim, still remain, “ marking with a line of verdure 

d * It is certain from 2 Sam. xx. 14, that they were 
different, and no doubt the fuller name signified Abel 
near Ileth-Maaehah (liengstenberg, Pent. li. 319; 
Hob lu son, iii. 372). See Ges. Htb. Gr. § 1 1G, 5a, for 
this mode of expressing local proximity. See Thouisou’a 
Land and Book , i. 327, lor a description of Abel. 11. 

c * The Biblical text knows nothing of any connec- 
tion between Abei-Mi/.raim and Beth-1 login. Whether 
r beyond the Jordan ” denotes the east or the west 
side, depends on the position of tho speaker, like our 
Trnns-atlnntle, whether used on one side of the water 
or the other. Against the supposition of Kit to and 
Others, that Joseph’s funeral escort, with the body of 
Jacob, tni relied through the Great Desert, by the way 
of the Dead Sea and .Moab, in going to Canaan, instead 
of the direct course through Dhilistia, see Thomson’s 
Lntul and Book , ii. 3S5. H. 

/ It was amongst these palms, according to Jose- 
phus, that Deuteronomy was delivered by Moses. Sea 
the passage above cited. 
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ihe upper terraces of the Jordan valley ” (Stanley, 
S. ami P. p. 298). 

5. A'bel-meiio'laii (Mec/zulah, S, 

meadow of the dance: [’AjQeA/ieovAa; Alex. Ba- 
ireA^ueoi/Aa: Abelmehula ]), named with Beth-shean 
(Scythopolis) and Jokneam (1 K. iv. 12), and 
therefore in the northern part of the Jordan valley 
(Eus. iv t( 2 avKcovi)- The routed Bedouin host fled 
from Gideon (Judg. vii. 22) to “the border (the 
‘lip’ or ‘brink’) of Abel-meholah,” and to Beth- 
Bhittah (the “house of the acacia”), both places 
being evidently down in the Jordan valley. Here 
Elisha was found at his plough by Elijah returning 
up the valley from Horeb (1 Iv. xix. 16-19). In 
Jerome’s time the name had dwindled to ’Aj3eA pea. 

G. A'bel-cera'mim (2'^S S : [’EjSeAxa p- 
fxifi', Alex. A$eA a/nreKcovcw' Abel (pus est vincis 
consita ] ), in the A. V. rendered “ the plain \marg. 

‘ Abel ’] of the vineyards,” a place eastward of 
Jordan, beyond Aroer; named as the point to 
which Jephthah’s pursuit of the Bene- Ammon [sons 
of A.] extended (Judg. xi. 33). A Kwp-q apire- 
\o(f>6pos’ , Afie\ is mentioned by Eusebius at G (Je- 
rome, 7) miles beyond Philadelphia (Kabbah); and 
another, oivocpdpos KaAovpevr), more to the north, 
12 miles east from Gadara. below the Hieromax. 
Ruins bearing the name of Abila are still found in 
the same position (Ritter, Syria , 1058). There 
were at least three places with the name of Aroer 
on the further side of the Jordan. [Aroer.] 

7. “The great ‘Abel’ [mary. ‘or stone,’] 
in the field of Joshua the Bethshemite ” (1 Sam. 
vi. 18). By comparison with 11 and 15, it would 

seem that 2 has been here exchanged for ^7, and 

that for buS should be read ]2S = stone. So 
the LXX. and the Chaldee Targum. Our trans- 
lators, by the insertion of “stone of,” take a middle 
course. See, however, Lcngcrke (358) and Herx- 
heimer (1 Sam. vi. 18), who hold by Abel as being 
the name subsequently given to the spot in refer- 
ence to the “mourning” ObiSSrT) there, ver. 19. 
Tn this case compare Gen. 1. 11. G. 

A'BEL, in Hebr. HEBEL : 'ApeK'- 

Abel; i. e. breath , vapor , transitoriness , probably 
so called from the shortness of his life)/ 1 the second 
bou of Adam, murdered by his brother Cain (Gen. 
iv. 1-16). Jehovah showed respect for Abel’s offer- 
ing, but not for that of Cain, because, according 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 4), Abel “ by 
faith offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” 
The expression “sin,” i. e. a sin-offering, “lieth at 
the door” (Gen. iv. 7), seems to imply that the 
need of sacrifices of blood to obtain forgiveness was 
already revealed. On account of Abel’s faith, St. 
Augustine makes Abel the type of the new regen- 
erate man ; Cain that of the natural man ( de Civ . 
Dei, xv. 1). St. Chrysostom observes that Abel 
offered the best of his flock — Cain that which was 
most readily procured {Horn, in Gen. xviii. 5). 
Jesus Christ spoke of him as the first martyr 
(Matt, xxiii. 35); so did the early church subse- 
quently. For Christian traditions see Iren. v. 67 ; 
Chrysost. Horn, in Gen. xix.; Cedren. Hist. 8. 
Kor those of the Rabbins and Mohammedans, Eiseu- 

a * Or, it may be from the mother’s impression of 
ihe brevity and frailty of human life, which she had 
dow begun to understand ; and in that case the child 
:ould have been so named at his birth. H. | 
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menger, Entdeckt. Jud." i. 462, 832; Hottinger, 
Hist. Or. 24; Ersch & Gruber, Encyklop. s. v. ; and 
the Kur-ein V. The place of his murder and hia 
grave are pointed out near Damascus (Pococke, b. 
ii. 163); and the neighboring peasants tell a curi- 
ous tradition respecting his burial (Stanley, S. caul 
P. p. 413). 

llie Oriental Gnosticism of the Sabteans made 
Abel an incarnate /Eon, and the Gnostic or Mani- 
chsean sect of the Abeiitae in North Africa in the 
time of Augustine (de Hieres. 86 , 87), so called 
themselves from a tradition -that Abel, though 
married, lived in continence. In order to avoid 
perpetuating original sin, they followed his example, 
but in order to keep lip their sect, each married 
pair adopted a male and female child, who in their 
turn vowed to marry under the same conditions. 

R. \V. B. 

A'BEZ in pause : 'Pete's; [.Aid. 

Alex. *AepP, Comp. ’A ejSfcO Hies), a town in 
the possession of Issachar, named between Kish ion 
and Remeth, in Josh. xix. 20 , only. Gesenius 
mentions as a possible derivation of the name, that 

the Chaldee for tin is : [but Fiirst thinks 

it may be from yz S, and hence height.] Pos- 
sibly, however, the word is a corruption of yzr) f 
Thebez [which see], now Tubas, a town situated 
not far from Engannim and Shunem, (both towns 
of Issachar), and which otherwise has entirely es- 
caped mention in the list in Joshua . 6 G. 

A'BI [father = progenitor] : V A£ ov\ 

[Aid. *A&ovBa', Comp. ’AjSz] : Abi), mother of 
king Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 2 ). The name is writ- 
ten Abijah (n*2S) in 2 Chr. xxix. 1. Her fa- 
ther’s name was Zcchariah, who was, perhaps, the 
Zcchariah mentioned by Isaiah (viii. 2). R. W. B. 

ABI'A, ABI'AH, or ABPJAH (n^S = 

[whose father is Jehovah ] : ’AjQta 5 [in 1 
Chr. vii. 8 , Rom. ’A &iov8, Alex. A/3 zod; Comp. 
Aid. AjSza:] Abia). 1 . Son of Bechcr, the son 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8 ). 

2 . Wife of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 24). 

3. Second son of Samuel, whom, together with 
his eldest son Joel, he made judges in Beersheba 
(1 Sam. viii. 2; 1 Chr. vi. 28). The. corruptness 
of their administration was the reason alleged by 
the Israelites for their demanding a king. 

4. Mother of king Hezekiah. [Abi.] 

R. W. B. 

5. (H>nS : ’A/ 3 za: Abia, [Aims.] ) Abijah or 
Abijam, the son of Rehoboam (1 Chr. iii. 10; 
Matt. i. 7). 

0. Descendant of Eleazar, and chief of the eighth 
of the twenty-four courses of priests (Luke i. 5 ). 
He is the same as Abijah 4. W. A. W. 

For other persons of this name see Abijah. 
ABI-ALBON. [Abiei,] 

ABI'ASAPH, otherwise written EBFA- 
SAPH Ex. vi. 24, and 1 

Chr. vi. 8 , 22 [(Heb.), 23, 37 (E. V.)]^ 19: 

’A/Siatrap, ’A fiicrdcp, * Afiiacracp : Abiasaph ; ac- 
cording to Simonis, “ cujus patrem abstulit Dens,” 

6 *Mr. Porter ( Handbook , ii. 647) puts Abez in hii 
list of Scripture places not yet identified. Knobel 
and Keil also regard the name as now lost. ii. 
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with reference to the death of Koi-ah, as related in 
Nuni. xvi.; but according to burst and Gesenins, 
father of gathering , i. e. the gatherer ; compare 

FJOS, Asaph, 1 Chr. vi. 39). He was the head 
of one of the families of the Korhites (a house of 
the Kohathites), but his precise genealogy is some- 
what uncertain. In Ex. vi. 24, lie appears at first 
sight to be represented as one of the sons of lvorah, 
and as the brothei )f Assir and Elkanah. lint in 
I Chr. vi. he appeals as the son of Elkanah, the son 
of Assir, the son of Korah. The natural inference 
from this would be that in Ex. vi. *24 the expres- 
sion “the sons of Korah” merely means the fam- 
ilies into which the house of the Korhites was sub- 
divided. But if so, the verse in Exodus must be 
a later insertion than the time of Moses, as in 
Moses’ lifetime the great-grandson of Korah could 
not have been the head of a family. And it is re- 
markable that the verse is quite out of its place, 
and appears improperly to separate ver. 25 and ver. 
23, which both relate to the house of Aaron. If, 
however, this inference is not correct, then the Ebi- 
asaph of 1 ('hr. vi. is a different person from the 
Abiasnph of Ex. vi., namely, his great-nephew. 
But this does not seem probable. It appears from 
1 (’hr. ix. 19, that that branch of the descendants 
of Abiasaph of which Skallmn was chief were por- 
ters, “keepers of the gates of the tabernacle and 
from ver. 31 that Mattithiah, “ the first-born of 
Shallum the Korahite, had the set office over the 
tilings that were made in the pans,” apparently in 
the time of David. From Neh. xii. 25 we learn 
that Abiasapli’s family was not extinct in the days 
of Xehemiah ; for the family of Meshullam (which 
is the same as Shalium), with Tahnon and Akkub, 
still filled the office of porters, “ keeping the ward 
at the threshold of the gate.” Other remarkable 
descendants of Abiasaph, according to the text of 
1 Chr. vi. 33-37, were Samuel the prophet and 
Elkanah his father (1 Sam. i. 1), and Ilcman the 
singer; but Ebiasaph seems to be improperly in- 
serted in ver. 37. a The possessions of those Ko- 
hathites who were not descended from Aaron, con- 
sisting of ten cities, lay in the tribe of Ephraim, 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, and the tribe of Dan 
(.Josh. xxi. 20-20; 1 Chr. vi. 01). The family of 
Elkanah the Kohathite resided in Mount Ephraim 
(1 Sam. i. 1). A. C. H. 

ABRATHAR : >A(3id9ap : A hi- 

nt ha r ; but the version of Sautes Pagninus has Ebi- 
nthnr , according to the Hebrew points. In Mark ii. 
20, it is ’AflidOap. According to Simonis, the name 
means “ (eujus) pater superstes mansit , niortua 
scil. matre; ” but according to Fiirst and Gese- 
nius, father of excellence , or abundance). Abi:u 
thar was that one of all the sons of Ahimelech the 
high -priest who escajicd the slaughter inflicted 
upon his father’s house by Saul, at the instigation 
of Docgthe Edomite (see title to Ps. lii., and the 
psalm itself), in revenge for his having inquired of 
the Lord for David, and given him the show-bread 
to eat, and the sword of Goliath the Philistine, as 
is related in 1 Sam. xx ii We are there told that 
when Roeg slew in Nob on that day fourscore and 
five persons that did wear a linen ephod, “one of 
die sons of Ahimelech the Ron of Abitub, named 
Abiathar, escaped and lied after David;” and it is 

<t Sec The (it urologies of our Lord and Saviour 
Jr mis Chris ' , by Lord Arthur Ilovcv, p. 210, and p. 
114 note. 


added ui xxiii. G, that when he did so “ he came 
down with an ephod in his hand,” and was thus 
enabled to inquire of the Lord for David (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 9, xxx. 7; 2 Sam. ii. 1, v. 19, &c.). The 
fact of David having been the unwilling cause of 
the death of all Abiathar's kindred, coupled with 
his gratitude to his father Ahimelech for his kind- 
ness to him, made him a firm and steadfast friend 
to Abiathar all his life. Abiathar on his part was 
firmly attached to David. He adhered to him in 
his wanderings while pursued by Saul; be was 
with him while he reigned in Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 
1-3), the city of the house of Aaron (Josh. xxi. 
10-13); he carried the ark before him when David 
brought it up to Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. 11; IK. 
ii. 20); he continued faithful to him in Absalom’* 
rebellion (2 Sam. xv. 24, 29, 35, 30, xvii. 15-17, 
xix. 11); and “ was afflicted in all wherein David 
was afflicted.” lie was also one of David's chief 
counsellors (1 C'lir. xxvii. 34). When, however, 
Adonijah set himself up for David's successor on 
the throne in opposition to Solomon, Abiathar, 
either persuaded by Joab, or in rivalry to Zadok. 
or under some influence which cannot now be dis- 
covered, sided with him, and was one of his chief 
partisans, while Zadok was on Solomon’s side. 
For this Abiathar was banished to his native vil- 
lage, Anathoth, in the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. xxi. 
18), and narrowly escaped with his life, which was 
spared by Solomon only on the strength of bis long 
and faithful service to David bis father. He was 
no longer permitted to perform the functions or 
enjoy the prerogatives of the high-priesthood. For 
we arc distinctly told that “ Solomon thrust out 
Abiathar from being priest to the Lord; ” and that 
“ Zadok the priest did the king put in th5 room of 
Abiathar” (1 K. ii. 27, 35). So that it is difficult 
to understand the assertion in 1 K. iv. 4, that in 
Solomon’s reign “ Zadok and Abiathar were the 
priests; ” and still more difficult in connection with 
ver. 2, which tells us that “ Azariah the son of 
Zadok ” was “the priest:” a declaration confirmed 
by 1 Chr. vi. 10. It is probable that Abiathar did 
not long survive David, lie is not mentioned 
again, and be must have been far advanced in years 
at Solomon’s accession to the throne. 

There are one or two other difficulties connected 
with Abiathar, to which a brief reference must be 
made before we eonelude this article. (1.) In 2 
Sam. viii. 17, and in the duplicate passage 1 Chr. 
xviii. 1G, and in 1 Chr. xxiv. 3, G, 31. we have 
Ahimelech substituted for Abiathar, and Ah inn Itch 
the son of Abiathar, instead of Abiathar the son vf 
Ahimelech. Whereas in 2 Sam. xx. 25, and in every 
other passage in the O. T., we are uniformly told 
that it was Abiathar who was priest with Zadok 
in David’s reign, and that he was the son of Abim- 
eleeli, and that Ahimelech was the son of Ahilub. 
The difficulty is increased by finding Abiathar 
spoken of as the high-priest in whose time David 
ate the shew -bread, in Mark ii. 2G. (See Alford, 
ad loc.) However, the evidence in favor of David's 
friend being Abiathar the son of Ahimelech pre- 
ponderates so strongly, and the impossibility of any 
rational reconciliation is so clear, that one can only 
sup]K)se, with Froeopius of Gaza, that the error 
was a clerical one originally, and was propagated 
from one passage to another.* The mention of Abi- 
athar by our Lord, in Mark ii. 2G, might perhaps 
be accounted for, if Abiathar was the |>erson who 
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persuaded his father to allow David to have the 
bread, and if, as is probable, the loaves were Abi- 
ithar’s (Lev. xxiv. 9), and given by him with his 
own hand to David, it may also be remarked 
that our Lord doubtless spoke of Abiathan as 

“ the priest,” the designation applied to 

Ahimelech throughout 1 Sam. xxi., and equally 
applicable to Abiathar. The expression apxie- 
oevs is the Greek translation of our Lord’s words. 

(2.) Another difficulty concerning Abiathar is to 
determine his position relatively to Zadok, and to 
account for the double high-priesthood, and for the 
advancement of the line of Ithamar over that of 
Eleazar. A theory has been invented that Abia- 
thar was David’s, and Zadok Saul’s high-priest, 
but it seems to rest on no solid ground. The facts 
of the. case are these : — Ahimelech, the son of 
Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eli, was 
high-priest in the reign of Saul. On his death his 
son Abiathar became hi'gh-priest. The first men- 
tion of Zadok is in 1 Chr. xii. 28, where he is de- 
scribed as “ a young man mighty of valor,” and 
is said to have joined David while he reigned in 
Hebron, in company with Jehoiada, “ the leader of 
the Aaronites.” from this time we read, both in 
the books of Samuel and Chronicles, of “ Zadok and 
Abiathar the priests,” Zadok being always named 
first. And yet we are told that Solomon on his 
accession put Zadok in the room of Abiathar. Per- 
haps the true state of the case was, that Abiathar 
was the first, and Zadok the second priest; but 
that from the superior strength of the house of 
Eleazar (of which Zadok was head), which en- 
abled it to furnish 1G out of the 24 courses (1 Chr. 
xxiv.), Zadok acquired considerable influence with 
David ; and that this, added to his being the heir 
of the elder line, and perhaps also to some of the 
passages being written after the line of Zadok were 
established in the high -priesthood, led to the pre- 
cedence given him over Abiathar. We have al- 
ready suggested the possibility of jealousy of Zadok 
being one of the motives which inclined Abiathar 
to join Adonijah’s faction. It is most remarkable 
how, first, Saul's cruel slaughter of the priests at 
Nob, and then the political error of the wise Abi- 
athar, led to the fulfillment of God’s denunciation 
against the house of Eli, as the writer of 1 K. ii. 
27 leads us to observe when he says that “ Solomon 
thrust out Abiathar from being priest unto the 
Lord, that he might fulfill the word of the Lord 
which He spake concerning the house of Eli in 
Shiloh.” See also Joseph. Ant. viii. 1, §§ 3, 4. 

A. C. H. 

* Some adhere to the text, without resorting to 
the supposition of a clerical error. It is deemed 
possible that Ahimelech and Abiathar were heredi- 
tary names in the family, and hence, that the 
father and the son could have borne these names 
respectively. It would thus be accounted for that 
Abiathar is called the son of Ahimelech in 1 Sam. 
xxii. 20, tuid that Ahimelech is called the son of 
Abiathar in 2 Sam. viii. 17. The same person 
consequently could be meant in Markii. 26, whether 
the one name was applied to him or the other; and 
the reason why the father is mentioned by his name 
Abiathar, and not that of Ahimelech may be that 
Vie former had become, historically, more familiar 
in consequence of the subsequent friendship be- 
tween Abiathar. the son, and David. Another 
ixplanation is, that Abiathar was for some un- 
known reason acting as the father’s vicar at the 
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time of this transaction with David, and that the 
citation in Mark follows a tradition of that fact, 
not transmitted in the 0. T. history. We hav* 
other instances of a similar recognition of events 
or opinions not recorded in the 0. T., to which the 
N. T. writers refer as apparently well known among 
the Jews; such as e. g. Abraham’s first call in Ur 
of the Chaldees (Acts vii. 3, compared with Gen. 
xii. 1); the tomb of the patriarchs at Sychem, 
(Acts vii. 16) ; the giving of the law by the agency 
of angels (Gal. iii. 19, Heb. ii. 2), and others. 
Lange's note on Mark ii. 26 ( Bibelwerk , ii. 28), 
deserves to be read. For some very just and 
thoughtful remarks on the proper mode of dealing 
with such apparent contradictions of Scripture, see 
Commentary on Mark (p. 53), by Dr. J. A. Alex- 
ander. H 

A'BIB. [Months.] 

ABIT) AH and ABIT)A« (SH^S [father 
of knowledge, i. e. : ’A fieidd, [’A0i*5d; Alex. 
Afiipa, A/3<5a:] Abida), a son of Midian [and 
grandson of Abraham through his wife or concubine 
Iveturah] (Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33). 

E. S. P. 

ABTDAN ('J'lpIlS [father of the judge, 
Ges. ; or Ab, i. e. God, is judge, Fiirst]: *A/8i5dv, 
[Alex, twice A&eidav:] Abidan ), chief of the tribe 
of Benjamin at the time of the Exodus (Num. i. 
11, ii. 22, vii. 60, 65, x. 24). 

A'BIEL [as a Christian name in English com- 
monly pronounced AbFel] (bS'IlS [father of 
strength , i. e. strong ]: 'Afrii}\- Abiel). 1. The 
father of Kish, and consequently grandfather of 
Saul (1 Sam. ix. 1), as well as of Abner, Saul’* 
commander-in-chief (1 Sam. xiv. 51). In the gen- 
ealogy in 1 Chr. viii. 33, Lx. 39, Ncr is made the 
father of Kish, and the name of Abiel is omitted, 
but the correct genealogy according to Samuel is : — 
Abiel. 

I 


Kish Ner 

Saul Abner 

2. One of David’s 30 “mighty men” (1 Chr. 
xi. 32); called in 2 Sam. xxiii. 31, Abi-albon, a 
name which has the same meaning R. W. B. 

ABIE'ZER (">T3> father of help : >a/3i- 

e£ep, 'leQj [Alex, in Josh., A x^C e P : Abiezer ,] 
domus Abiezer). 1 . Eldest son of Gilead, and de- 
scendant of Machir and Manasseh, and apparently 
at one time the leading family of the tribe (Josh, 
xvii. 2, Num. xxvi. 30, where the name is given in 

the contracted form of "ITV^S, Jeezer). In the 

genealogies of Chronicles, Abiezer is, in the present 
state of the text, said to have sprung from the 
sister of Gilead (1 Chr. vii. 18). Originally, there- 
fore, the family was with the rest of the house of 
Gilead on the east of Jordan; but when first met 
with in the history, some part at least of it had 
crossed the Jordan and established itself at Ophrah, 
a place which, though not yet identified, must have 
been on the hills which overlook from the south 
the wide plain of Esdraelon, the field of so many of 
the battles of Palestine (Stanley, pp. 246-7 ; Judg. 
vi. 34). Here, when the fortunes of his family 

a * A. Y., ed. 1611, and in other early editions, read! 
Abida iu both passages. A. 
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were at the lowest — “ my ‘ thousand ’ is ‘ the poor 
one’ in Manasseh ” (vi. 15) — was horn thereat 
judge Gideon, destined to raise his own house to al- 
most royal dignity (Stanley, p. 229) and lo achieve 
for his country one of the most signal deliver- 
ances recorded in their whole history. [Gideon; 
Ui’iiitAU.] The name occurs, in addition to the 
passages above quoted, in Judg. vi. 34, viii. 2. 

2. One of David’s “ mighty men'’ (2 Sam. xxiii. 
27; 1 Clir. xi. 28, xxvii. 12 ). G. 

ABIEZTtITE [the father of 

help ] : Trarijp rod *E<r5pi in Judg. vi. ; ’AjSl ’E<r<)p( 
in Judg. viii.; Alex. naTyp Afiit(pi y tt. too Iefpi, 
7 r. Afiie^pei'- pater familue A 'zri, J'unulia Ezri). 
[Joash, the father of Gibeon, is so termed], a de- 
scendant of Abiczcr, or Jcczer, the son of Gilead 
(Judg. vi. 11 , 24, viii. 32), and thence also called 
Jeezeiute (Num. xxvi. 30). The rcshito-Syriac 
and Targmn both regard the first part of the word 
“ Abi ” as an appellative, “ father of,” as also the 
LXX. and Vulgate. W. A. W. 

* “ Abiezrites ” (A. V.) in Judg. vi. 24, and viii. 
32, stands for the collective “ Abiezrite,” which 
does not occur as plural in the Hebrew. ' H. 

AB'IGAIL [3 sjl., Ileb. Abiga'U], (V^pS), 

or [father of exultation, or, whose father 

rejoices]'. 'Afiiyaia' Abi /pul ). 1 . The beautiful 

wife of Xabal, a wealthy owner of goats and sheep 
in Carmel. When David’s messengers were slighted 
by Xabal, Abigail took the blame upon herself, 
supplied David and his followers with provisions, 
and succeeded in appeasing bis anger. Ten days 
after this Xabal died, and David sent for Abigail 
and made her his wife (1 Sam. xxv. 14, se</.). 
By her he had a son, called Chileab in 2 Sam. iii. 
3; but Daniel, in 1 Chr. iii. 1. For Daniel The- 

nius proposes to read rrb’}, suggested to him by 
the LXX. AaAorna (Then. Exeg. Ilandb. ad he.). 

2. A sister of David, married to Jetlier the lsh~ 
maelite, and mother, by him, of Amasa (1 Chr. ii. 
17). In 2 Sam. xvii. 23. she is described as the 
daughter of Xahash, sister to Zeruiah, Joab’s 
mother, and as marrying Ithra (another form ol 
Jether) an Israelite. 

The statement in Samuel that the mother of 
Amasa « was an Israelite is doubtless a transcrib- 
er’s error. There could be no reason for recording 
this circumstance; but the circumstance of David’s 
sister marrying a heathen Ishmaclite deserved men- 
tion (Theuius, Exeg. Ilandb. Sam. 1. c.). 

K. W. B. 

ABI II ATE (Vrr:;S [father of might, e. 

mi/jhty] : ’A/hxaiA: [Abihail ; in Xum.,] Abi- 
haiel). 1 . Father of Zuriel, chief of the l^evitical 
family of Merari, a contemporary of Moses (Num. 
iii. 35). 

2 . Wife of Abislmr (1 Chr. ii. 29). 

3. [’A/lixcda; Aid. ‘A/3 ixa?jA; C’omp. ’A/lnrjA*] 
Son of lltiri, of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. v. 14). 

4. Wife of Kehoboam (2 (’hr. xi. 18). She is 
called the daughter, i. e. a descendant, of Fliab, the 
rider brother of David. 

5. [’A^uj/a5d/3; Comp. *A/3<x®‘A.] Father of 
Esther and uncle of Mordccai (Estli. ii. 15, ix. 29). 

“ * <f Mother” must be nn hm<lv<*rtencc here for 
f father of Amasa.” The eorreetjon Ishmnetite for Is 
artite is suggested in the margin in later editions of 
he A V. 11. 


The names of No. 2 and 4 are written ir» «ome 
.MSS. (*A/3txcda, [Aid. Alex. ’Aflrya/a 

Comp. A/3t?jA,] 1 Chr. ii. 29; ’A/lryala, l A1cx. 
A&iaiaA, Comp. ’A/IjxcuA,] 2 Chr. xi. 18), which 

Gesenius conjectures to be a corruption of 

Vp, but which Simonis derives from a root 
and interprets “ father of light, or splendor.” 

Ii. W. B. 

ABITIU [He (i. e. God) is fath- 

er] : b WfltouS; [Comp, in Xum. iii, and 1 Chr. 
xxiv. ’A &iov‘.] Abiu\ the second son (Xum. iii. 
2) of Aaron by Elislieba (Ex. vi. 23), who with his 
father and his elder brother Xadab and 70 elders 
of Israel accompanied Moses to the summit of Sinai 
(Ex. xxiv. 1 ). Being together with Xadab guilt) 
of offering strange fire (Lev. x. 1) to the Lord, i. e 
not the holy fire which burnt continually upon the 
altar of burnt-oflering (Lev. vi. 9, 12); they were 
both consumed by fire from heaven, and Aaron and 
his surviving sons were forbidden to mourn for 
them. [Occurs also Ex. xxiv. 9, xxviii. 1 ; Num. 
iii. 4, xxvi. GO, Gl; 1 Chr. vi. 3, xxiv. 1 , 2.] 

1L W. B. 

ABI'HUD (TirPriS [whose father is Ju- 
dah; or, is renown ]: AfiiovS: Abiud), son of Bela 
and grandson of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 3). 

ABI'JAH or ABI'JAM. 1. 

will of Jehovah : ’Aj3m, 'A&tov, 
LXX.; ’A/3t«?, Joseph.: Abiain, Alia ), the son 
and successor of Kehoboam on the throne of Judah 
(1 Iv. xiv. 31; 2 Chr. xii. 10). lie is called Abijuh 
in Chronicles, Abijam in Kings; the latter name 
being probably an error in the MSS., since the 
LXX. have nothing corresponding to it, and their 
form, ’Afhovy seems taken from Abi j ah it , which 
occurs 2 Chr. xiii. 20, 21. Indeed Gesenius says 
that some MSS. read Abijah in 1 Iv. xiv. 31. The 
supposition, therefore, of Lightfoot (Harm. 0. T. 
p. 209, l’itnian’s edition), that the writer in Kings, 
who takes a much worse view of A by ah’s character 
than we find in Chronicles, altered the last syllable 
to avoid introducing the holy Jaii into the name 
of a bad man, is unnecessary. But it is not fanci- 
ful or absurd, for changes of the kind were not un- 
usual: for example, after the Samaritan schism, 
the Jews altered the name of Shechcm into Sychar 
(dntnken)y as we have it in John iv. 5; and liosea 
(iv. 15) changes Bethel, house of Gal , into Beth- 
aven, house of naught. (See Stanley, S. j- P. p. 
222 .) 

From the first hook of Kings we learn that Abi- 
jah endeavored to recover the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes, and made war on Jeroboam. No details 
are given, hut we are also informed that he walked 
in all the sins of Kehoboam (idolatry and its at- 
tendant immoralities, 1 K. xiv. 23, 24), and that 
his heart “ was not perfect before God, as the heart 
of David his father.” In the second hook of Chron- 
icles his war against Jeroboam is more minutely 
described, and be makes a speech to the men of 
Israel, reproaching them for breaking their allegi- 
ance to the house of David, for worshipping the 

6 * In such combination?, says Fiirst ( Jiatuhvb . 
i. 319), S^ri, he himself refers to God, ns expressive 
of the utmost reverence, Uko hu among the Persians 
iuu! aurot, cKcti'Of , among the Greeks. II. 


ABIJAM 


ABILENE 


golden calves, and substituting unauthorized priests 
for the sons of Aaron and the Levites. lie was 
successful in battle against Jeroboam, and took the 
cities of Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephrain, with their 
dependent villages It is also said that his army 
consisted of 401' ,0^0 men, and Jeroboam’s of 800,- 
000, of whom 500,000 fell in the action : but Iven- 
nieott ( The Hebrew Text of the Old Testament 
Considered , p. 532) shows that our MSS. are fre- 
quently incorrect as to numbers, and gives reasons 
for reducing these to 40,000, 80,000, and 50,000, 
as we actually find in the Vulgate printed at Ven- 
ice in 1480, and in the old Latin version of Jose- 
phus; while there is perhaps some reason to think 
that the smaller numbers were in his original Greek 
text also. Nothing is said by the writer in Chron- 
icles of the sins of Abijah, but we are told that 
after his victory he “ waxed mighty, and married 
fourteen wives,” whence we may well infer that he 
was elated with prosperity, and like his grandfather 
Solomon, fell, during the last two years of his life, 
into wickedness, as described in Kings. Both rec- 
ords inform us that he reigned three years. His 
mother was called either Maacliah or Michaiah, 
which are mere variations of the same name, and 
in some places (1 K. xv. 2; 2 Chr. xi. 20) she is 
said to be the daughter of Absalom or Abishalora 
(again the same name); in one (2 Chr. iiii. 2) of 
Uriel of Gibeah. But it is so common for the 

word HI!, daughter , to be used in the sense of 

granddaughter or de^ndant, that we need not 
hesitate to assume that Uriel married Absalom’s 
daughter, and that thus Maachah was daughter of 
Uriel and granddaughter of Absalom. Abijah 
therefore was descended from David, both on his 
father’s and mother’s side. According to Ewald’s 
chronology the date of Abijah’s accession was b. c. 
9G8; Clinton places it in b. c. 959. The 18th 
year of Jeroboam coincides with the 1st and 2d of 
Abijah. 

2. The seeond son of Samuel, ealled Abiah in 
our version ( 5 A£ id, LNX.). [Abia, Abiaii, 
No. 3.] 

3. The son of Jeroboam I. king of Israel, in 
whom alone, of all the house of Jeroboam, was 
found “some good thing toward the Lord God 
of Israel,” and who was therefore the only one of 
his family who was suffered to go down to the 
grave in peace. He died in his childhood, just 
after Jeroboam’s wife had been sent in disguise to 
seek help for him in his sickness from the prophet 
Ahijali, who gave her the above answer. (1 K. xiv.) 

4. A descendant of Eleazar, who gave his name 
to the eighth of the twenty-four courses into which 
the priests were divided by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 10; 
2 Chr. viii. 14). To the eourse of Abijah or Abia, 
belonged Zncharias the father of John the Baptist 
(Luke i. 5). 

5. A contemporary of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 7). 

G. E. L. C. 

* 6. A priest who returned with Zeruhbabel 
from Babylon (Neh. xii. 4, 17). A. 

ABF JAM. [Abijah, No. 1.] 

AB'ILA. [Abilene.] 

ABILE'NE.CAjSAtjz^, Luke iii. 1), a tetrar- 
*hy of which Abila was the capital. This Abila 
aiust not be confounded with Abila in Peraea, and 
j>ther SjTian cities of the same name, but was sit- 
uated on the eastern slope of Antilibanus, in a dis- 
trict fertilized by the river Barada. It is distinctly 
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associated with Lebanon by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 6, 
§ 10, xi T 5, § 1, xx. 7, § 1; B. J. ii. 11, § 5) 
Its name probably arose from the green luxuriance 
of its situation, “Abel” perhaps denoting “a 
grassy meadow'.” [See p. 4, a.] The name thus 
derived is quite sufficient to account for the tradi- 
tions of the death of Abel, which are associated 
with the spot, and which are localized by the tomb 
ealled Nebi Ilnbil , on a height above the ruins of 
the city. The position of the city is very clearly 
designated by the Itineraries as 18 miles from Da- 
mascus, and 38 (or 32) miles from Heliopolis or 
Baalbec (It in. Ant. and Tab. Peut.). 

It is impossible to fix the limits of the Abilene 
which is mentioned by St. Luke* as the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias. [Lysanias.] Like other districts 
of the East, it doubtless underwent many changes 
both of masters and of extent, before it w'as finally 
absorbed in the province of Syria. Josephus asso 
ciates this neighborhood with the name of Lysanias 
both before and after the time referred to by the 
evangelist. For the later notices see the passages 
just cited. We there find “Abila of Lysanias,” 
and “the tetrarchy of Lysanias,” distinctly men • 
tioned in the reigns of Claudius and Caligula. We 
find also the phrase J A#/Aa At xraviov in Ptolemy 
(v. 15, § 22). The natural conclusion appears to 
be that this was the Lysanias of St. Luke. It is 
true that a ehieftain bearing the same name is 
mentioned by Josephus in the time of Antony and 
Cleopatra, as ruling in the same neighborhood 
(Ant. xiv. 3, § 3, xv. 4, § 1; B. J. 1, 13, § 1; also 
Dion Cass. xlix. 32): and from the close connection 
of this man’s father with Lebanon and Damascus 
(Ant. xiii. 16, § 3, xiv. 7, § 4; B. J. i. 9, § 2) it is 
probable that Abilene w r as part of his territory, and 
that the Lysanias of St. Luke w'as the son or -grand- 
son of the former. Even if we assume (as many 
writers too readily assume) that the tetrarch men- 
tioned in the time of Claudius and Caligula is to 
be identified, not w r ith the Lysanias of St. Luke 
but with the earlier Lysanias (never called tetrarch 
and never positively connected with Abila) in the 
times of Antony and Cleopatra, there is no ditfi- 
eulty in believing that a prince bearing this name 
ruled over a tetrarchy having Abila for its capital, 
in the 15th year of Tiberius. (See Wieseler. Chro- 
nologische Synopse der tier Kvangelien , pp. 174- 
183.) 

The site of the chief eity of Abilene has been un- 
doubtedly identified wdiere the Itineraries plaee it; 
and its remains have been described of late years 
by many travellers. It stood in a remarkable gorge 
ealled the Suk Wady Barada, where the river 
breaks dowm through the mountain towards the 
plain of Damascus. Among the remains the in- 
scriptions are most to our purpose. One contain- 
ing the words Avcravlov Ter papxov is cited by l'o- 
cocke, but bas not beeii seen by any subsequent 
traveller. Two Latin inscriptions on the faee of a 
rock above a fragment of Koman road (first noticed 
in the Quarterly Review for 1822, No. 52) were 
first published by Letronne (Journal des Savant?, 
1827), and afterwards by Orelli (Inscr. Lat. 4997, 
4998). One relates to some repairs of the road at 
the expense of the Abileni ; the other associates the 
ICth Legion with the place. (See Hogg m the 
Trans, of the Royal Geog. Soc. for 1851; Porter, 
in the Journal of Sacred Literature for July, 
1853, and especially his Damascus , i. 201-273; 
and Bobinson, Later Bib. Res. pp. 478-484.) 

J. S. H. 


ABIMAEL 


ABISEI 
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ABIM'AEL ( V SG'2S [ father of Matt) : 

Aj3i gacA; [Alex. AySijuerjA:] Abimari), a descend- 
ant of Joktan (Gen. x. 28; 1 Clir. i. 22), and prob- 
ably [as the name implies] the progenitor of an 
Arab tribe. Bochart (Phaltg, ii. 24) conjectures 
that his name is preserved in that of MaAi, a place 
in Arabia Aromatifera, mentioned by Theophrastus 
(Hist. Plant, ix. 4), and thinks that the Malita; 
are the same as 1‘toleniy's Manita; (vi. 7, p. 154), 
and that they were a people of the Minoeans (for 
whom see Arabia ). The name in Arabic would 

probably be written Jo I/O E. S. P. 

ABIM'ELECH [Hebrew Abimelech ] 

, father of the king, or father-king : 

' : Abimelech ), the name of several Phil- 
istine kings. It is supposed by many to have been 
a common title of their kings, like that of Pharaoh 
among the Egyptians, and that of Ca;sar and Au- 
gustus among the lJomans. The name Father of 
the King, or Father King, corresponds to Padishah 
(Father King), the title of the Persian kings, and 
Atfilih (Father, pr. paternity), the title of the 
Khans of liucharia (Gcsen. 77/es.). An argument 
to the same effect is drawn from the title of Ps. 
xxxiv., in which the name of Abimelech is given to 
the king, who is called Aehish in 1 Sam. xxi. 1 1 ; 
but perhaps we ought not to attribute much his- 
torical value to the inscription of the Psalm. 

1. A Philistine, king of Gerar (Gen. xx., xxi.), 
who, exercising the right claimed by Eastern 
princes, of collecting all the beautiful women of 
their dominions into their harem (Gen. xii. 15; 
Esth. ii. 3), sent for and took Sarah. A similar 
account is given of Abraham’s conduct on this oc- 
casion, to that of his behavior towards Pharaoh 
[Abraham]. 

2. Another king of Gerar in the time of Isaac, 
of whom a similar narrative is recorded in relation 
to Ilebckah (Gen. xxvi. 1, seq.). 

3. Son of the judge Gideon by his Shechemite 
concubine (Judg. viii. 31). After his father's death 
he murdered all his brethren, 70 in number, with 
the exception of Jotham, the youngest, who con- 
cealed himself; and he then persuaded the She- 
ehemites, through the influence of his mother’s 
brethren, to elect him king. It is evident from 
this narrative that Shcchcm now became an inde- 
pendent state, and threw oft* the yoke of the con- 
quering Israelites (Ewald, Oesch. ii. 444). When 
Jotham heard that Abimelech was made king, he 
addressed to the Sheehemites his fable of the trees 
choosing a king (Judg. ix. 1, seq.; cf. Joseph. Ant. 
v. 7, § 2), which may be compared with the well- 
known fable of Mcncniiis Agrippa (Liv. ii. 32). 
After he had reigned three years, the citizens of 
Shcchcm rebelled, lie was absent at the time, 
but he returned and quelled the insurrection. 
Shortly after he stormed and took Thebez, but was 
struck on the head by a woman with the fragment 
of a mill-stone a (comp. 2 Sam. xi. 21); and lest he 


« • The expression used In relation to this in A. V. 
(cd. 1011), as in tlio bishops’ Bible, Is " alt to brake his 
•cull,” i. t. r broko completely,” or "all to pieces.” 
In many later editions " bmko ” has been changed to 
f break,” giving tho false meaning " and all this In 
>rder to break.” "All to ” has been explained and 
written by some as a compound adverb, " nll-to ” s= 
altogether ” (sec* Robinson in Bibl. Sacra , vi. GOS), 


should be said to have died by a woman, he bid hi* 
armor-bearer slay him. Thus God avenged the 
murder of bis brethren, and fulfilled the curse of 
Jotham. 

4. [’Axtp^X*' EA. AxequeAexi Aid. A 
eAex : Aehimdech.) Son of Abiathar the high- 
pricst in tha time of David (1 Chr. xviii. .0), 
called Abimelech in 2 Sam. viii. 17. [Ahime- 
u:cn.] Ii. XV. B. 

* The reading Ahimelcch in 1 Chr. is supported 
by about 12 MSS., and by the principal ancient 
versions, including the Syriac and Chaldee as well 
as the Sept, and Vulgate. See l)e liossi, Var. 
Lect. iv. 182. A. 

*5. Ps. xxxiv. title. [Ahimklkch 2.] A. 

ABIN'ADAB [a father noble or 

princely] : 'AgivaSap-, [Comp, often 'Apivaodf}-] 
Abinndab). 1. A Levite, a native of Kirjatbjea- 
rim, in whose house the ark remained 20 years (1 
Sam. vii. 1,2; [2 Sara. vi. 3, 4;] 1 Chr. xiii. 7). 

2. Second son of Jesse, who followed Saul to his 
war against the Philistines (1 Sam. xvi. 8, xvii. 
13; [1 < ‘hr. ii. 13]). 

3. A son of Saul, who was slain with his broth- 
ers at the fatal battle on Mount Gilboa (1 Sam- 
xxxi. 2; [1 Cbr. viii. 33, Lx. 30, x. 2]). 

4. father of one of the 12 chief officers of Solo- 
mon. (1 K. iv. 11). K. W. B. 

AB INER (12'^: ’A/3 (1 Wip; Alex. ’A/3- 
arWjp [rather, Afievrip ] : Hbner). This form of 
the name Abner is given in the margin of 1 Sam. 
xiv. 50. It corresponds with the Hebrew. 

W. A. XV. 

ABIN'OAM [Ikb. Abino'am] (ZrrZS 
[o father gracious] : 'Afiivecg ; [AM. Comp, some- 
times ’A/3 ivot/jL'] Abinoem ), the father of Barak 
(Judg. iv. G, 12; v. 1, 12). Ii. XV. B. 

ABI'BAM [father exalted}:' Aj3- 

€ipu>v : Abiron). 1. A lieubenite, son of liliab, 
who with Dathan and On, men of the same tribe, 
and Korah a Levite, organized a conspiracy against 
Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi.). [For details, se^ 
Korah.] 

2. [* Afiipchv, Alex. Afieipw- Abiram.) Eld- 
est son of iliel, the Bethelitc, who died when his 
father laid the foundations of Jericho (1 K. xvi. 
34), and thus accomplished the first part of the 
curse of Joshua (Josh, vi 2G). Ii. XV. B. 

ABI'KOX (’A/8ei pw» : Abiron). Abiram 
(Ecclus. xlv. 18). XV. A. XV. 

ABISET (Abisei). Abisiiua, the son of 
Phinehas (2 Esdr. i. 2). XV. A. XV. 

but this view is now regarded by the best scholars as 
erroneous. In early English, as iu Anglo-Saxon, to 
was iu common use us an intensive prefix to verbs and 
verbal nouns, somewhat liki be iu modem English, 
but stronger. Thus, 

" He to-brac the ston, nud ther llowidcn watris.” 

WvcliQc, Ps. civ. 41. 

" Mote thl w icked nockc be /*> broke ! ” 

Chaucer Cant. Tales, 5859. 

We have it iu Shakespeare's " to-pinch the unrleun 
knight” ( Merry BVtvs, lv. 4), m.d jierhaps the latest 
example in Milton's "all to-ruJ}icd ” ( Com us, 3SO). 
" All ” Is often used to strengthen the expression, but 
Is not essential. Sec Boucher's titossary , art. All, 
and Taylor's note; the Glossary to Vorshnll and Mad- 
den's ed. of WyclllTe's lliblo ; Eastwood and Wright'* 
Bible Word-Book, pp. 21, 22 ; and especially Corson** 
Thesaurus of Archaic Engtish, art. TO-. A 


ABJSHAG 


ABNER 


ABISHAG (:£ ; '2N [father i. e. author 
pf error , misdeed , and hence said of man or wom- 
an; «] 'Afiurdy' Abisag), a beautiful Shunammite, 
taken into David's harem to comfort him in his 
extreme old age (1 K. i. 1-4). After David’s 
death Adonijah induced Bathsheba, the queen- 
mother, to ask Solomon to give him Abishag in 
marriage; but this imprudent petition cost Adoni- 
jah his life (1 K. ii. 13, seq.). [Adonijah.] 

R. \\\ B. 

ABI'SHAI <> [3 syl.] [and 

father of a gift , Ges. ; or Father, i. e. God, who 
exists , Burst] : ’A fieacrd [also \Aj8eo-a, ’A/3 ktol, 
etc.] and 'Afiiaa'i: Abisai), the eldest of the three 
sons of Zeruiah, David’s sister, and brother to Joab 
and Asahel (1 Chr. ii. 16). It may be owing to 
his seniority of birth that Abishai, first of the three 
brothers, appears as the devoted follower of David. 
Long before Joab appears on the stage Abishai had 
attached himself to the fortunes of David. He was 
his companion in the desperate night expedition to 
the camp of Saulj-and would at once have avenged 
and terminated his uncle’s quarrel by stabbing the 
sleeping king with his own spear. But David in- 
dignantly restrained him, and the adventurous war- 
riors left the camp ps stealthily as they had come, 
carrying with them Saul’s spear and the cruse of 
water which stood at his head (1 Sam. xxvi. G-9). 
During David's outlaw life among the Philistines, 
Abishai was probably by his side, though nothing 
more is heard of him till he appears with Joab and 
Asahel in hot pursuit of Abner, who was beaten in 
the bloody fight by the pool of Gibeon. Asahel 
fell by Abner’s hand : at sunset the survivors re- 
turned, buried then’ brother by night in the sepul- 
chre of their father at Betlilehem, and with revenge 
n their hearts marched on to Hebron by break of 
day (2 Sam. ii. 18, 24, 32). In the prosecution 
of their vengeance, though Joab’s hand struck the 
deadly ’blow, Abishai was associated with him in 
the treachery, and “Joab and Abishai killed Ab- 
ner ” (2 Sam. iii. 30). [Abner.] In the war 
against Hanun, undertaken by David as a punish- 
ment for the insult to his messengers, Abishai, as 
second in command, was opposed to the army of 
the Ammonites before the gates of Kabbah, and 
drove them headlong before him into the city, while 
Joab defeated the Syrians who attempted to raise 
the siege (2 Sam. x. 10, 14; 1 Chr. xix. 11, 15). 
The defeat of the Edomites in the valley of salt 
(1 Chr. xviii. 12), -which brought them to a state 
of vassalage, was due to Abishai, acting perhaps 
under the immediate orders of the king (see 2 Sam. 
viii. 13), or of Joab (Ps. lx. title). On the out- 
break of Absalom s rebellion and the consequent 
flight of David, Abishai remained true to the king; 
iud the old warrior showed a gleam of his ancient 
spirit, as fierce and relentless as in the camp of 
Saul, when he offered to avenge the taunts of 
Shimei, and urged his subsequent execution (2 
Sam. xvi. 9; xix. 21). — In the battle in the wood 
of Ephraim Abishai commanded a third part of the 
army (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 5, 12), and in the absence 
of Amasa was summoned to assemble the troops in 
Jerusalem and pursue after the rebel Sheba, Joab 


a * On the origin and significance of the Bible 
aames, see the article (Amer. ed.) on Names. H. 

& * This fuller article from the ff Concise Diction- 
ary 11 has been substituted here for the article of four- 
»eeu lines in the larger work. A 
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being apparently in disgrace for the slaughter of 
Absalom (2 Sam. xx. 6, 10). — The last act of sen 
vice which is recorded of Abishai is his timely res- 
cue of David from the hands of a gigantic Philis- 
tine, Ishbi-bcnob (2 Sam. xxi. 17). His personal 
prowess on this, as on another occasion, when he 
fought single-handed against three hundred, won 
for him a place as captain of the second three of 
David's mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 18 ; 1 Chr. xi. 
20). But in all probability this act of daring was 
achieved while he was the companion of Dawd's 
wanderings as an outlaw among the Philistines. 
Of the end of his chequered life we have no record. 

ABISHALOM (C’l'/ti'aS [ father of 
peace]: 'A^eaaaKwp- Abessalo7n), father of Maa- 
chah, who was the wife of Kehoboam, and mother 
of Abijah (1 K. xv. 2, 10). He is called Absalom 

in 2 Chr. xi. 20, 21. This person 
must be David's son (see LXX., 2 Sam. xiv. 27). 
The daughter of Absalom was doubtless called Ma- 
achah after her grandmother (2 Sam. iii. 3). 

ABISHU'A ( [’ A/Woue', ’A/3«r- 
oo6,] J A/3 iaov: Abisue. According to Simonis, 
patris salus ; i. q. ^(vaiTrarpos, and 2 co 7 t arpos. 
According to Piirst, father or lord of happiness. 
Pater salutis , Gesen.). 1. Son of Bela, of the 
tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 4). 

2. Son of Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, and the 
father of Bukki, in the genealogy of the high- 
priests (1 Chr. vi. 4, 5, 50, 51; Ezr. vii. 4, 5). 
According to Josephus (Jn<. viii. 1, § 3) he execu- 
ted the office of high-priest after his father Phine- 
has, and was succeeded by Eli; his descendants, 
till Zadok, falling into the rank of private persons 
Cibunrevaarres)- His name is corrupted into 
’IclxrrjTros- Nothing is known of him. 

A. C. II. 

ABTSHUR [father of the waU 

or upright] 'A/3i(roup: Abisur), son of Shammai 
(1 Chr. ii. 28). 

AB'ISUM (’A/hfrcu ; Alex. AjStcrooai; [Aid. 
*A/3 icrovp]: Abisue). Abishua, the son of Phin- 
ehas (1 Esdr. viii. 2). Called also Abisei. 

W. A. W. 

AB1TAL [whose father is dew or 

protection] : ’AjStTaA; Abiial ), one of David’s wives 
(2 Sam. iii. 4; 1 Chr. iii. 3). 

ABFTUB [father of goodness ] : 

’A [Alex. AjSmojS] : Abitub), son of Shaha- 
rairn by Hushirn (1 Chr. viii. 11). 

ABFUD (’A/3mu5: Abiud). Descendant ol 
Zorobabel, in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt, 
i. 13). Lord A. Hervey identifies him with IIo 
daiah (1 Chr. iii. 24) and Juda (Luke iii. 26), 
and supposes him to have been the grandson of 
Zerubbabel through his daughter Shelomith. 

W. A. W. 

ABLUTION. [Purification.] 

AB'NER (T»?S, once 'TD'ZK, father of 

light : Afiei/vrip’, [Alex, often Afievrjp or A fiaivrjp] : 
Abner). 1. Son of Ner, who was the brother of 
Kish (1 Chr. ix. 36) the father of Saul. Abner 
therefore, was Saul’s first cousin, and was made bj 
hhn commander-in-chief of his army (1 Sam. xiv. 
51). He was the person who conducted David into 
Saul’s presence after the death of Goliath (xvii. 57 ) ; 
and afterwards accompanied his master when kf 
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sought David's life at Haehilah (xx\i. 3-14). From 
this time we hear no more of him till after the 
death of Saul, when he rises into importance as the 
main-stay of his family. It would seem that, im- 
mediately alter the disastrous battle of Mount Oil- 
boa, David was proclaimed king of Judah in Hebron, 
the old capital of that tribe, but that the rest of 
the country was altogether in the hands of the 
Philistines, and that five years passed before any 
native prince ventured to opjwse his claims to their 
power. During that time the Israelites were grad- 
ually recovering their territory, and at length Ab- 
ner proclaimed the weak and unfortunate Ishbo- 
sheth, Saul's sou, as king of Israel in Mahanaim, 
beyond Jordan — at first no doubt as a place of 
security against the Philistines, though all serious 
apprehension of danger from them must have soon 
passed away — and Ishbosheth was generally recog- 
nized except by Judah. This view of the order of 
events is necessary to reconcile 2 Sam. ii. 10, where 
Ishbosheth is said to have reigned over Israel for 
two years, with ver. 11, in which we read that Da- 
vid was king of Judah for seven; and it is con- 
firmed by vers. 5, 0, 7, in which 1 Javicl’s message 
of thanks to the men of Jabesh-gilead for burying 
Saul and his sons implies that no prince of Saul’s 
house had as yet claimed the throne, but that Da- 
vid hoi>ed that his title would he soon acknowl- 
edged by all Israel; while the exhortation “to be 
valiant ” probably refers to the struggle with the 
Philistines, who placed the only apparent impedi- 
ment in the way of his recognition. War soon 
broke out between the two rival kings, and a “ very 
sole battle” was fought at Gibeon between the men 
of Israel under Abner, and the men of Judah under 
Joab, son of Zcruiah, David’s sister (I C’hr. ii. 1G). 
When the army of Ishbosheth was defeated, Joab’s 
youngest brother Asahcl, who is said to have been 
“ as light of foot as a wild roc,” pursued Abner, 
and in spite of warning refused to leave bint, so 
that Abner in self-defence was forced to kill him. 
After this the war continued, success inclining more 
and more to the side of David, till at last the im- 
prudence of Ishbosheth deprived him of the counsels 
and generalship of the hero, who was in truth the 
only support of his tottering throne. Abner had 
married llizpah, Saul’s concubine, and this, accord- 
ing to the views of Oriental courts, might he so 
interpreted as to imply a design upon the throne. 
Thus we read of a certain Armais, who, while left 
viceroy of Egypt in the absence of the king his 
brother, “ used violence to the queen and concu- 
bines, and put on the diadem, and set up to oppose 
his brother ” (Manetho, quoted by Joseph, c. Apion. 
i. 15). (’f. also 2 Sam. xvi. 21, xx. 3, 1 K. ii. 13- 

25, and the case of the Pscudo-Smerdis, llerod. iii. 
G8. [Abkau>m ; Adonijaii.] 1 tightly or wrongly, 
Ishbosheth so understood it, though Abner might 
seem to have given sutlicient proof of Ins loyalty, and 
lie even ventured to reproach him with it. Abner, 
incense^ at his ingratitude, after an indignant reply, 
opened negotiations with David, by whom lie was 
nost favorably received at Hebron, lie then un- 
dertook to procure his recognition throughout Is- 
rael; but alter leaving his court for the purpose was 
enticed back by Joab, and treacherously murdered 
by him and his brother Abishai, at the gate of the 
city, partly no doubt, as Joab showed afterwards in 
the case of Am asa, from fear lest so distinguished 
a convert to their cause should gain too high a place 
hi David’s favor (Joseph. Ant. vii. 1 , § 5), but os- 
tensibly in retaliation for the death of Asahcl. I or 


this there was indeed some pretext, inasmueu aj it 
was thought dishonorable even in battle to kill a 
mere stripling like Asahcl, and Joab and Ahishai 
were in this case the revengers of blood (Num. 
xxxv. 19), but it is also plain that Abner only killed 
the youth to save his own life. This murder caused 
the greatest sorrow and indignation to David; but 
as the assassins were too powerful to be punished, 
he contented himself with showing every public to- 
ken of respect to Abner’s memory, by following the 
bier and pouring forth a simple dirge over the 
slain, which is thus translated by Ewald ( Didder 
des Alien Bundes , i. 99: — 

As a villain dies, ought Abner to die ? 

Thy hands, not fettered ; 

Thy feet, not bound with chains ; 

As one falls before the malicious, fellest thou ! 

— i. e. “ Thou didst not fall as a prisoner taken in 
battle, with hands and feet fettered, but by secret 
assassination, such as a villatn meets at the hands 
of villains” (2 Sam. iii. 33, 34). See also Lowth, 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry , xxii. G. E. L. C. 

2. Father of Jaasiel, chief of the Benjamites in 
David’s reign (1 C’lir. xxvii. 21): probably the same 
as Ahm;k 1. W. A. W. 

ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 
( t 5 $8e\vy}xa ri )s iprjfxcv crews) Matt. xxiv. 15), 
mentioned by our Saviour as a sign of the ap- 
proaching destruction of Jerusalem, with reference 
to Dan. ix. 27, xi. 31, xii. 11. The Hebrew 

words in these passages are respectively, 
n'lt'K, V^?n, and cafe* 

the LXN. translate the first word uniformly /35e- 
Au'y/xa, and the second iprjfxcco'eu'V (ix. 27) and 
iprjpLuxTews (xi. 31, xii. 11): many MSS. however 
have yi<pavi<rp.evov in xi. 31. The meaning of the 

first of these words is clear: expresses any 

religious impurity, and in the plural number esj>e- 
cially idols. Suidas defines j35cA vyga as used by 
the Jews ttciv ei8a>Aov Ka\ ttZiv iurv-nwaa av- 
OpwTTOv. R is important to observe that the ex- 
pression is not used of idolatry in the abstract, hut 
of idolatry adopted by the Jews themselves (2 lv 
xxi. 2-7, xxiii. 13). Hence we must look for the 
fulfillment of the prophecy in some act of apostasy 
on their part; and so the Jews themselves appear 
to have understood it, according to the traditional 
feeling referred to by Josephus ( B . ./. iv. G, § 3), 
that the temple would be destroyed iav x € *P €<s 
oiKeTcu Trpofuavwai rb rejueuos. With regard to 

the second word which has been variously 

translated of desolation , of the d i solator, that aston- 
ish eth (Marginal transl. xi. 31, xii. 11), it is a par- 
ticiple used substantively and placed in immediate 
apposition with the previous noun, qualifying it 
with an adjective sense astonishing, horrible (Gesen. 

s. v. and thus the whole expression signi- 

fies a horrible abomination. What the oljject re- 
ferred to was, is a matter of doubt; it should he 
observed, however, that in the passages in Daniel 
the setting up of the at»oiuiiiation was to be conse- 
quent upon the cessation of the sacrifice. The 
Jews considered the prophecy as fulfilled in the 
profanation of the Temple under Antioehus Kpiph- 
anes, when the Israelites themselves erected ail 
idolatrous altar (jSce/zJy, Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, § 4'. 
upon the snored altar, and ofiered sacrifice thereon 
this altar is described as $8*\vy fxa rys ^pijpuixrewk 
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,1 Mace. i. 54, vi. 7). The prophecy, however, re- 
ferred ultimately (as Josephus himself perceived, 
Ant. x. 11, § 7) to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Iiomans, and consequently the pdeAvy/xa must 
describe some occurrence comiected with that event. 
But it is not easy to find one which meets all the 
requirements of the case: the introduction of the 
lioman standards into the Temple would not be a 
pdcAvyjxa, properly speaking, unless it could be 
shown that the Jews themselves participated in the 
worship of them ; moreover, this event, as well as 
several others which have been proposed, such as 
the erection of the statue of Hadrian, fail in regard 
to the time of their occurrence, being subsequent to 
the destruction of the city. It appears most prob- 
able that the profanities of the Zealots constituted 
the abomination which was the sign of impending 
ruin." (Joseph. B. J. iv. 3, § 7.) W. L. B. 

A'BRAHAM (C2np?S, father of a multi- 
tude: 'APpaa/j.: Abraham: originally ABRAM, 
father of elevation: c, APpa/x: Abram), 
the son of Terah, and brother of Nahor And Haran; 
and the progenitor, not only of the Hebrew nation, 
but of several coguate tribes. Iiis history is re- 
corded to us with much detail in Scripture, as the 
very type of a true patriarchal life ; a life, that is, 
in which all authority is paternal, derived ulti- 
mately from God the Father of all, and religion, 
imperfect as yet in revelation aud ritual, is based 
entirely on that same Fatherly relation of God to 
man. The natural tendency of such a religion is 
to the worship of tutelary gods of the family or of 
the tribe ; traces of such a tendency on the part of 
the patriarchs are found in the Scriptural History 
itself; and the declaration of God to Moses (in FA. 
vi. 3) plainly teaches that the full sense of the unity 
and' eternity of Jehovah was not yet unfolded to 
them. But yet the revelation of the Lord, as the 
“ Almighty God ” (Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 
11), and “ the Judge of all the earth ” (Gen. xviii. 
25), the knowledge of His intercourse with kings 
of other tribes (Gen. xx. 3-7), and His judgment 
on Sodom and Gomorrah (to say nothing of the 
promise which extended to “all nations”) must 
have raised the patriarchal religion far above this 
narrow idea of God, and given it the germs, at least, 
of future exaltation. The character of Abraham is 
that which is formed by such a religion, and by the 
influence of a nomad pastoral life ; free, simple, and 
mauly; full of hospitality and family affection; 
truthful to all such as were bound to him by their 
ties, though not untainted with Eastern craft to 
those considered as aliens ; ready for war, but not a 
professed warrior, or one who lived by plunder ; free 
and childlike in religion, and gradually educated 
by God’s hand to a continually deepening sense of 
its all-absorbing claims. It stands remarkably 
contrasted with those of Isaac and Jacob. 

The Scriptural history of Abraham is mainly 
limited, as usual, to the evolution of the Grext Cov- 
enant in his life; it is the history of the man him- 
self rather than of the external events of his life; 
and, except in one or two instances (Gen. xii. 10- 
20, xiv., xx., xxi. 22-34) it does not refer to his re- 
lation with the rest of the world. To them he may 
?nly have appeared as a chief of the hardier Chal- 


a * Lange’s note ( Bibelwerk , i. 342), especially as 
enlarged by Dr. Schaff ( Com . on Matt. p. 424), enu- 
merates the principal explanations of this didieult ex- 
pression. 11. 
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dsean race, disdaining the settled life of the more 
luxurious Canaanites, and fit to be hired by plun- 
der as a protector against the invaders of the Nortk 
(see Gen. xiv. 21-23). Nor is it unlikely, though 
we have no historical evidence of it, that his pas- 
sage into Canaan may have been a sign or a cause 
of a greater migration from Haran, and that he 
may have been looked upon (e. (j. by Abimelcch, 
Gen. xxi. 22-32) as one who, from his position as 
well as his high character, would be able to guide 
such a migration for evil or for good (Ewald, Gtsch . 
i. 409-413). 

The traditions which Josephus adds to the Scrip- 
tural narrative, are merely such as, after his man- 
ner and in accordance with the aim of his writings, 
exalt the knowledge and wisdom of Abraham, mak- 
ing him the teacher of monotheism to the Chal- 
deans, and of astronomy and mathematics to the 
Egyptians. He quotes however Nicolaus of Da- 
mascus, 6 as ascribing to him the conquest and gov- 
ernment of Damascus on his way to Canaan, and 
stating that the tradition of his habitation was still 
preserved there (Joseph. Ant. i. c. 7, § 2; see Gen. 
xv. 2). 

The Arab traditions are partly ante-Mohamme- 
dan, relating mainly to the Kaabah (or sacred 
house) of Mecca, which Abraham and his son “ Is- 
mail ” are said to have rebuilt for the fourth time 
over the sacred black stone. But in great meas- 
ure they are taken from the Koran, which has it- 
self borrowed from the O. T. and from the liab- 
binical traditions. Of the latter the most remark- 
able is the story of his having destroyed the idols 
(see Jnd. v. G-8) which Terah not only worshipped 
(as declared in Josh. xxiv. 2), but also manufac- 
tured, and having been cast by Nimrod into a fiery 
furnace, which turned into a pleasant meadow. 
The legend is generally traced to the word Ur 

Abraham's birth-place, which has also the 
sense of “ light ” or “ fire.” But the name of 
Abraham appears to be commonly remembered in 
tradition through a very large portion of Asia, and 
the title “ el-Ivhalil,” “ the Friend ” (of God) (see 
2 Chr. xx. 7; Is. xli. 8; Jam. ii. 23) is that by 
which he is usually spoken of by the Arabs. 

The Scriptural history of Abraham is divided 
into various periods, by the various and progressive 
revelations of God, which he received — 

(1.) “With his father Terah, his wife Sarai, and 
nephew Lot, Abram left Ur for Haran (Oharran), 
in obedience to a call of God (alluded to in Acts vii. 
2-4). Haran, apparently the eldest brother — since 
Nahor, and probably also Abram, c married his 
daughter — was dead already ; and Nahor remained 
behind (Gen. xi. 31). In Haran Terah died; and 
Abram, now the head of the family, received a 
second call, and with it the promise.^ His promise 

& Nicolaus was a contemporary and favorite of Ilerod 
the Great and Augustus. The quotation is probably 
from au Universal History, sail to hwe contaiuel 114 
books. 

c « Iscah ” (in Gen. xi. 29) is generally supposed tc 
be the same person as Sarai. That Abram calls her 
his “ sister ” is not conclusive against it ; for see xiv. 
16, where Lot Is called his " brother.” 

d It is expressly stated in the Acts (vii. 4) that 
Abram quitted Haran after his father's death. This 
is supposed to be inconsistent with the statements that 
Terah was 70 years old at the birth of Abram (Gen. 
xi. 23): that ho died at the age of 205 (Gen. xi. 32; 
aud that Abram was 75 yeirs old when he left Haran* 
I lienee it would seem to follow that Abram murateJ 
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was two-fold, containing both a temporal and spir- 
itual blessing, the one of which was the type and 
earnest of the other. The temporal promise was, 
that he should become a great and prosperous na- 
tion ; the spiritual, that in him “ should all families 
of the earth be blessed” (Gen. xii. 2). 

Abram appears to have entered Canaan, as Jacob 
afterwards did, along the valley of the .Jabbok; for 
he crossed at once into the rich plain of Moreb, 
near Sichcm, and under Ehal and Gerizim. There, 
in one of the most fertile sj»ots of the laud, he re- 
ceived tLe first distinct promise of his future inher- 
itance (Gen. xii. 7), and built his first altar to 
God “ The Canaauite ” (it is noticed) “ was then 
in the land,” and probably would view the strangers 
of the warlike north with no friendly eyes. Ac- 
cordingly Abram made his second resting-place in 
the strong mountain country, the key of the various 
passes, between Bethel and Ai. There lie would 
dwell securely, till famine drove him into the richer 
and more cultivated l:uid of Egypt. 

That his history is no ideal or heroic legend, is 
very clearly shown, not merely by the record of his 
deceit as to Sarai, practiced in Egypt and repeated 
afterwards, but much more by the clear description 
of its utter failure, and the humiliating position in 
which it placed him in comparison with Pharaoh, 
and still more with Abimeleeh. That he should 
have felt afraid of such a civilized and imposing 
power as Egypt even at that time evidently was, 
is consistent enough with the Arab nature as it is 
now; that he should have sought to guard himself 
by deceit, especially of that kind which is true in 
word and false in effect, is unfortunately not at all 
incompatible with a generally religious character; 
but that such a story should have been framed in 
an ideal description of a saint or hero is inconceiv- 
able. 

The period of his stay in Egypt is not recorded, 
but it is from this time that his wealth and power 
appear to have begun (Gen. xiii. 2). If the domin- 
ion of the Ilyksos in Memphis is to be referred to 
this epoch, as seems not improbable [Egvi*t], then, 
since they were akin to the Hebrews, it is not im- 
possible that Abram may have taken part in their 
war of conquest, and so have had another recom- 
mendation to the favor of Pharaoh. 

On his return, the very fact of this growing 
wealth and importance caused the separation of Lot 
and his portion of the tribe from Abram. Lot's 
departure to the rich country of Sodom implied a 
wish to quit the nomadic life and settle at once : 
Abram, on the contrary, was content still to “dwell 
in tents” and wait for the promised time (llel>. 
xi. 9). Probably till now lie had looked on l.ot as 
his heir, and his separation from him was a Prov- 
idential preparation for the future. From this time 
he took up lii.s third resting-place at Mamre, or 
Hebron, the future capital of Judah, situated in 
the direct line of communication with Egypt, and 
opening down to the wilderness and pasture land 
of Bccrsheba. This very position, so different from 
the mountain-fa.stncss of Ai, marks the change in 
the numbers and powers of his tribe. 

'I’lie history of his attack on ( hedorlaoiner, which 

from Ibtnin In Ills father's lifetime. Various explan- 
ation* have been given of this difficulty ; the most 
probable Is, that the statement in (Jen. xi. 2fi, that 
lVrnh was 70 years ol«l when he begat hls three clill- 
I leu, applies only to the oldest, lianm, and that the 
drths c f his two younger children belonged to a sub- 
sequent period [Cuiuv* i.envl 


follows, gives us a specimen of the view which 
would be taken of him by the external world. Uj 
the way in which it speaks of him as “ Abram the 
Hebrew,” a it would seem to be an older document, 
a fragment of Canaanitish history (as Ewald calls 
it), preserved and sanctioned by Moses. The inva- 
sion w'as clearly another northern immigration or 
foray, for the chiefs or kings were of Sliinar (Baby- 
lonia), Ellasar (Assyria?), Elam (Persia), Ac. ; that 
it was not the first, is evident from the vassalage 
of the kings of the cities of the pkiin; anil it ex- 
tended (see Gen. xiv. 5-7) far to the south over a 
wide tract of country. Abram appears here as the 
head of a small confederacy of chiefs, powerful 
enough to venture on a long pursuit to the head of 
the valley of the Jordan, to attack with success a 
large force, and not only to rescue Lot, but to roll 
back for a time the stream of northern immigra- 
tion. His high position is seen in the gratitude 
of the people, and the dignity with which he refuses 
the character of a hireling; that it did not elate 
him above measure, is evident from his reverence 
to Melchizedek, in whom be recognized one whose 
call was equal and consecrated rank superior to his 
own [Mi:i.cuizi:di:k]. 

(II.) The second period of Abram’s life is marked 
by the fresh revelation, which, without further 
unfolding the spiritual promise, completes the tem- 
poral one, already in course of fulfillment. It first 
announced to him that a child of his own should 
inherit the promise, and that his seed should be as 
the “stars of heaven.” 'Phis promise, unlike the 
other, appeared at his age contrary to nature, and 
therefore it is on this occasion that his faith is 
specially noted, as accepted and “counted for right- 
eousness.” Accordingly, lie now passed into a new 
position, for not only is a fuller revelation given as 
to the captivity of his seed in Egypt, the time of 
their deliverance, and their conquest of the land, 
“ when the iniquity of the Amorites was full,” but 
after his solemn burnt-offering the visible appear- 
ance of God in fire is vouchsafed to him as a sign, 
and he niters into covenant with the Lord (Gen. 
xv. 18). This covenant, like the earlier one with 
Noah (Gen. ix. 9-17), is one of free promise from 
God, faith only in that promise being required from 
man. 

The immediate consequence was the taking of 
Ilagar, Sarai’s maid, to be a concubine of Abram 
(as a means for the fulfillment of the promise of 
seed), and the conception of lshmael. 

(111.) For fourteen years after, no more is re- 
corded of Abram, who seems during all that period 
to have dwelt at Mamre. After that time, in 
Abram’s 90th year, the last step in the revelation 
of the promise is made, by the declaration that it 
should be given to a son of Sarai ; and at the same 
time the temporal and spiritual elements are dis- 
tinguished; lshmael can share only the one, Isaac 
is to enjoy the other. 'Hie covenant, which before 
was only for tcm|>oral inheritance (Gen. xv. 18), is 
now made “everlasting,” and sealed by circum- 
cision. This new state is marked by the change 
of Abram’s name to “ Abraham,” and Sami’s to 
“ Sarah,” * * * * * 6 and it was one of far greater aequaint- 

« ’O LXX. If tills sens© of the word be 

taken. It strengthens the supposition noticed. In nuj 

ease, the name Is that applied to the Israelites by for 

elgners, or used by them of themselves ouly lu speak 

tug to foreigners : see llzBRXW. 

6 The original name 1* uncertain in deriva 
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a nee and intercourse with God. For, immediately 
after, we read of the Lord's appearance to Abraham 
in human form, attended by two angels, the minis- 
ters of His wrath against Sodom, of His announce- 
ment of the coming judgment to Abraham, and 
acceptance of his intercession for the condemned 
cities. a The whole record stands alone in Scripture 
for the simple and familiar intercourse of God with 
him, contrasting strongly with the vaguer and 
more awful descriptions of previous appearances 
(see e. < 7 . xv. 1 * 2 ), and with those of later times 
(Gen. xxviii. 17, xxxii. 30; Ex. iii. 6 , &c.). And 
corresponding with this there is a perfect absence 
of all fear on Abraham’s part, and a cordial and 
reverent joy, which, more than anything else, recalls 
the time past when “ the voice of the Lord God 
was heard, walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day.” 

Strangely unworthy of this exalted position as 
the “ Friend ” and intercessor with God, is the 
repetition of the falsehood as to Sarah in the land 
of the Philistines (Gen. xx.). It was the first time 
he had come in contact with that tribe or collection 
of tribes, which stretched along the coast almost to 
the borders of Egypt; a race apparently of lords 
ruling over a conquered population, and another 
example of that series of immigrations which ap- 
pear to have taken place at this time. It seems, 
from Abraham’s excuse for his deceit on this occa- 
sion, as if there had been the idea in his mind that 
all arms may be used against unbelievers, who, it 
is assumed, have no “fear of God,” or sense of 
right. If so, the rebuke of Abimelech, by its dig- 
nity and its clear recognition of a God of jujtice, 
must have put him to manifest shame, and taught 
him that others also were servants of the Lord. 

This period again, like that of the sojourn in 
Egypt, was one of growth in power and w T ealth, as 
the respect of Abimelech and his alarm for the 
future, so natural in the chief of a race of conquer- 
ing invaders, very clearly shows. Abram’s settle- 
ment at Beersbeba, on the borders of the desert, 
near the Amalekite plunderers, shows both that be 
needed room, and was able to protect himself and 
his flocks. 

The birth of Isaac crowns his happiness, and 
fulfills the first great promise of God ; and the ex- 
pulsion of Islnnael, painful as it was to him, and 
vindictive as it seems to have been on Sarah’s part, 
was yet a step in the education which was to teach 
him to give up all for the one great object. The 
symbolical meaning of the act (drawn out in .Gal. 


tion and meaning. Gesenius renders it " nobility,” 
from the same root as " Sarah ” ; Ewald by " quarrel- 

wine ” (from the root in sense of " to fight ”). 

The name Sarah, is certainly "princess.” 

a Tradition still points out the supposed site of this 
appearance of the Lord to Abraham. About a mile 
from Ilebron is a beautiful and massive oak, which 
still bears Abraham’s name. The residence of the 
oatriarch was called " the oaks of Mamre,” errone- 
puslv translated in A. V. " the plain ” of Mamre (Gen. 
xui. 18, xviii. 1); but it is doubtful whether this is 
the exact spot, since the tradition in the time of Jo- 
sephus ( B . J. iv. 9, § 7) was attached to a terebinth. 
This tree no longer remains ; but there is no doubt 
that it stood within the ancient enclosure, which is 
still called "Abraham's House.” A fair was held 
Deneath it in the time of Constantine, and it remained 
to the time of Theodosius. (Robinson, ii. 81 ed. 
1856; Stanley, 5. Sf P. p. 143.) 
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v. 21-31) could not haie been wholly unfelt oj 
the patriarch himself, so far as it involved the sense 
of the spiritual nature of the promise, aud carried 
out the fore-ordained will of God. 

(IV.) Again for a long period (25 years, Joseph 
Jnt. i. 13, § 2 ) the history is silent: then conies 
the final trial and perfection of his faith in the 
command to offer up the child of his affections and 
of God’s promise. The trial lay, fir°t in the 
preciousness of the sacrifice, and the pei-plexity in 
which the command involved the fulfillment of the 
promise; secondly, in the strangeness of the com- 
mand to violate the human life, of which the sa- 
credncss had been enforced by God’s special com- 
mand (Gen. ix. 5, G), as well as by the feelings or 
a father. To these trials he rose superior by faith, 
that “ God was able to raise Isaac even from the 
dead ” (Ileb. xi. 19), probably through the same 
faith to which our Lord refers, that God had 
promised to be the “ God of Isaac ” (Gen. xvii. 19), 
and that he was not “ a God of the dead, but of 
the living.” b 

It is remarkable that, in the blessing given to 
him now, the original spiritual promise is repeated 
for the first time since his earliest call, and in the 
same words then used. But the promise that “ in 
his seed all nations should be blessed ” would be 
now understood very differently, and felt to be far 
above the temporal promise, in which, perhaps, at 
first it seemed to be absorbed. It can hardly be 
wrong to refer preeminently to this epoch the de- 
claration, that Abraham “saw the day of Christ 
and was glad ” (John viii. 5G). 

The history of Abraham is now all but over, 
though his life was prolonged for nearly 50 years. 
The only other incidents are the death and burial 
of Sarah, the marriage of Isaac with Ilebekah, and 
that of Abraham with Keturah. 

The death of Sarah took place at Kirjath Arba, 
i. e. Hebron, so that Abraham must have returned 
from Beersbeba to his old and more peaceful hoine- 
In the history of her burial, the most notable 
points are the respect paid to the power and char- 
acter of Abraham, as a mighty prince, and the 
exceeding modesty and courtesy of his demeanor. 
It is sufficiently striking that the only inheritance 
of his family in the land of promise should be a 
tomb. The sepulchral cave of Machpelah is now 
said to be concealed under the Mosque of Hebron 
(see Stanley, S . <f P. p. 101). [Hebron.] 

The marriage of Isaac, so far as Abraham is 
concerned, marks his utter refusal to ally his sop 
with the polluted and condemned blood of the Ca- 
naanites. 

The marriage with Keturah is the strangest anu 
most unexpected event recorded in his life, Abrsr 
ham having long ago been spoken of as an old man ; 
but his youth having been restored before the birth 
of Isaac, must have remained to him, and Isaac's 

b The scene of the sacrifice is, according to our 
present text, and to Josephus, the land of "Moriah,” 

or rPHIO, chosen by Jehovah , Ges. (comp, the name 
" Jehovah-Jireh ”). The Samaritan Pentateuch has 
" Moreh,” H “HD ; the LXX. render the word here by 
tV v\i/r)krjv , the phrase used for what is undoubtedly 
« Moreh ” in xii. 6, whereas in 2 Chr. iii. they render 
"Moriah” by ’A/uuopiV. they therefore probably read 
"Moreh” also. The fact of the three days’ journey 
from Beersheba suits Moreh better (see Stanley’* S. £ 
P. p. 251) ; other considerations seem In favor of Mo- 
riah. [Moriah.] 
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marriage having taken his son comparatively away, 
may have induced him to seek a wile to be the 
support of his old age. Ketnrah held a lower rank 
:han Sarah, and her children were sent away, lest 
they should dispute the inheritance of Isaac, Abra- 
ham having learnt to do voluntarily in their ease 
what had been forced upou him in the case of Ish- 
inael. 

Abraham died at the age of 175 years, and his 
sons, the heir Isaac, and the outcast Ishmael, miited 
to lay him iu the cave of Maehpelah by the side 
of Surah. 

II is descendants were (1) the Israelites; (2) a 
brauch of the Arab tribes through Ishmael; (3) 
the “ children of the East,” of whom the Midian- 
ites were the chief; (4) perhaps (as cognate tribes), 
the nations of Ammon and Moab (see these names); 
and through their various branches his name is 
known all over Asia. A. B. 

* On Abraham, see particularly Ewald, Gtsch. 
i. 40‘J-43‘J, 2e Aufl. ; Kurtz, Gesch. ties A. Bunchs, 
2e Aulh, i. 1G0-215; and Stanley, Led. on the 
Hist. of the Jewish Church , 1 'art I., I^ect. i., ii. 
The Jewish legends resecting him have been col- 
lected by Beer, Leben Abrahams nach Auffassung 
c hr jiidischen Sage, Lcipz. 1851) ; see also Eisen- 
mengcr’s L’ntthcktes J talent hum. A. 

ABRAHAM'S BOSOM. During the Bo- 
man occupation of .1 udava, at least, the practice of 
reclining on couches at meals was customary among 
the Jews. As each guest leaned upon his left 
arm, his neighbor next below him would naturally 
be described as lying in his bosom; and such a po- 
sition with respect to the master of the house was 
one of especial honor, and only occupied by his 
nearest friends (John i. 18, xiii. 23). To lie in 
Abraham’s bosom, then, was a metaphor in use 
among the Jews to denote a condition after death 
of perfect happiness and rest, and a position of 
friendship and nearness to the great founder of 
their race, when they shall lie down on his right 
hand at the banquet of Paradise, “with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ” 
(Matt. viii. 11). That the expression was in use 
among the Jews is shown by Lightfoot (//or. JJeb. 
m Luc. xvi. 22), who quotes a passage from the 
Talmud (Kith/ushin, fol. 72), which, according to 
his interpretation, represents Eevi as saying in 
reference to the death of Babbi Judah, “to-day he 
dwclleth in Abraham’s bosom.” 'Hie future bless- 
edness of the just was represented under the figure 
of a banquet, “the banquet of the garden of Eden 
or Paradise.” See Schoettgen, JJor. lleb. in Matt . 
viii. 11. [Lazarus.] W. A. W. 

A'BRAM. [Abraham.] 

ABRO'NAH [passage], from 

to cross over), one of the halting-places of 
the Israelites in the desert, immediately preceding 
Ezion geber, and therefore, looking to the root, the 
name may ]>ossibly retain the trace of a ford across 
the head of the Elan it ic Gulf. In the A. V. it is 
given as Ebronah ('Eflpcord; [Vat. pwra'] /fc~ 
brona) (Mum. xxxiii. 34, 35). * G. 

ABRO'NAS (' Aflpu>ras\ [Comp. ’A pfl<Atrai\ 
Aid. 'Ap floral- Mambre)), a torrent (^f(juapfios), 
apparently near Cilicia [Jml. ii. 24 compared with 
25]: if so, it may [jossihly be the Xahr A bra im, 
or Ibrahim , the ancient Adonis, which rises in the 
Lelrfinon at Afka, and falls into the sea at Jibeil 
f By bios). It has, however, been coiyeetured (Mo- 
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vers, Bonner Zeits. xiii. 18) that the word is a cor- 
ruption of “iHjn = beyond the river (Eu- 

phrates), which has just before been mentioned; a 
corruption not more inconceivable than many which 
actually exist in the LXX. The A. V. has Ait 
bunai (Jud. ii. 24). G. 

AB'SALOM (eV?C?2S, father of peace- 

’AfleotraAun : Absalom), third son of David by 
Maaehah, daughter of Talmni king of Geshur, a 
Syrian district adjoining the north-eastern frontier 
of the Holy IauuI near the Bake of Mcrom. lie is 
scarcely mentioned till after David had committed 
the great crime which by its consequences embit- 
tered his old age, and then appears as the instru- 
ment by whom was fulfilled God's threat against the 
sinful king, that “ evil should be raised up against 
him out of his own house, and that his neighbor 
should lie with his wives in the sight of the sun.” 
In the latter part of David's reign, polygamy bore its 
ordiuary fruits. Not only is his sin in the case of 
Bathsheba traceable to it, since it naturally suggests 
the unlimited indulgence of the passions, hut it also 
brought about the punishment of that sin, by rais- 
ing up jealousies and conflicting claims betweeu the 
sons of different mothers, each apparently living 
with a separate house and establishment (2 Sam. 
xiii. 8, xiv. 24; cf. 1 lv. vii. 8, tfre.). ^bsaiom 
had a sister Tamar, who was violated by her half- 
brother Amnon, David’s eldest son by Ahiuoam, 
the Jezreelitess. The king, though indignant at so 
great a crime, would not punish Amnon because he 
was his first-born, as we learn from the words ua\ 
ovk iAu-m^tre t5 irrev/xa ’A urhr rod vlou aurov , 
oti 7pya7ra aur6r, oti ttj)(vt6tokos avrov ?,r, which 
arc found in the EXX. (2 Sam. xiii. 21), though 
wanting in the Hebrew. The natural avenger of 
such an outrage would be Tamar’s full brother Ab- 
salom, just as the sons of Jacob took bloody ven- 
geance for their sister Dinah (Gen. xxxiv.). lie 
brooded over the wrong for two years, and then in- 
vited all the princes to a sheep-shearing feast at his 
estate in Banl-hazor, possibly an old Cnnaanitish 
sanctuary (as we infer from the prefix Baal), on the 
borders of Ephraim and Benjamin. Here lie or- 
dered his servants to murder Amnon, and then fled 
for safety to his father-in-law’s court at Geshur, 
where he remained for three years. David was over- 
whelmed by this accumulation of family sorrows, 
thus completed by separation from his favorite 
son* whom he thought it impossible to pardon or 
recall. But he was brought back by an artifice of 
Joab, who sent a woman of Tekoah (afterwards 
known as the birthplace of the prophet Amos) to en- 
treat the king’s interfonne in a supposititious ca«e 
similar to Absalom’s. Having persuaded David to 
prevent the avenger of blood from pursuing a young 
man, who, she said, had slain his brother, she 
adroitly applied his assent to the recall of Absalom, 
and urgefd him, as he had thus yielded the general 
principle, to “fetch home his banished.” David 
did so, hut would not see Absalom for two more 
years, though he allowed him to live in Jerusalem. 
At last wearied with delay, perceiving that his 
triumph was only half complete, and that his ex- 
clusion from court interfered with the ambitious 
schemes which lie was forming, fancying too that 
sullicicnt exertions were not made in his favor, the 
imj>etuotis young man sent his servants to burn a 
field of corn near his own, belonging to Joab, thus 
doing as Samson had done (Judg. xv. 4). There- 
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upon Joab, probably dreading some further outrage 
frctn his violence, brought him to his father, from 
whom he received the kiss of reconciliation. Ab- 
salom now began at once to prepare for rebellion, 
urged to it partly by his own restless wickedness, 
partly perhaps by the fear lest Hath sheba’s child 
should supplant him in the succession, to which he 
would feel himself entitled as of royal birth on his 
mother's side as well as his father’s, and as being 
now David’s eldest surviving son, since we may in- 
fer that the second son Chileab was dead, from no 
mention being made of him after 2 Sam. iii. 3. It 
is harder to account for his temporary sueeess, and 
the imminent danger which befell so powerful a gov- 
ernment as his father’s. The sin with Bathsheba 
had probably weakened David's moral and religious 
hold upon the people ; and as he grew older he may 
have become less attentive’ to individual complaints, 
and that personal administration of justice which 
was one of an eastern king’s chief duties. For Ab- 
salom tried to supplant his father by courting pop- 
ularity, standing in the gate, conversing with every 
miitor, lamenting the difficulty which he would find 
in getting a hearing, “ putting forth his hand and 
kissing any man who came nigh to do him obei- 
sance.” He also maintained a splendid retinue 
(xv 1), and was admired for his personal beauty 
and the luxuriant growth of his hair, on grounds 
similar to those which had made Saul acceptable 
(I Sam. x. 23). It is probable, too, that the great 
tribe of Judah had taken some offense at David’s 
government, perhaps from finding themselves com- 
pletely merged in one united Israel ; and that they 
hoped secretly for preeminence under the less wise 
and liberal rule of his son. Thus Absalom selects 
Hebron, the old capital of Judah (now supplanted 
by Jerusalem), as the seene of the outbreak; Amasa 
his chief captain, and Ahithophel of Giloh his prin- 
cipal counsellor, are both of Judah, and after the 
rebellion was crushed we see signs of ill-feeling 
between Judah and the other tribes (xix. 41). But 
whatever the causes may have been, Absalom 
l-aised the standard of revolt at Hebron after forty 
years, as we now read in 2 Sam. xv. 7, which it 
seems better to consider a false reading for four 
(the number actually given by Josephus), than to 
interpret of the fortieth year of David's reign (see 
Gerlach, in loco, and Ewald, Geschichte , iii. 217). 
The revolt was at first completely successful; David 
fled from his eapital over the Jordan to Mahanaim 
in Gilead, where Jacob had seen the “ Two Hosts ” 
of the angelic vision, and where Abner had rallied 
the Israelites round Saul's dynasty in the person of 
the unfortunate Ishbosheth. Absalom occupied Je- 
rusalem, and by the advice of Ahithophel, who saw 
that for such an unnatural rebellion war to the 
knife was the best security, took possession of 
David’s harem, in which he had left ten concubines. 
This was considered to imply a formal assumption 
of all his father’s royal rights (cf. the conduct of 
Adonijah, 1 Iv. ii. 13 ff, and of Smerdis the Ma- 
gian, Herod, iii. 68), and was also a fulfillment of 
Nathan’s prophecy (2 Sam. xii. 11). But David 
had left friends who watched over his interests. 
The vigorous counsels of Ahithophel were afterwards 
rejected through the crafty advice of llushai, who 
insinuated himself into Absalom s confidence to 
work his ruin, and Ahithophel limself, seeing his 
ambitious hopes frustrated, and another preferred 
by the man for whose sake he had turned traitor, 
went hour s to Giloh and committed suicide. At 
last, after being solemnly anointed king at Jcrusa- 
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lem (xix. 10), and lingering there far longer than was 
expedient, Absalom crossed the Jordan to attack his 
father, who by this time had rallied round him a 
considerable force, whereas had Ahithophel’s advice 
been followed, he would probably have been crushed 
at once. A decisive battle was fought in Gilead, 
in the wood of Ephraim, so called, according to 
Gerlach (Comm, in loco), from the great defeat of 
the Ephraimites (Judg. xii. 4), or perhaps from 
the connection of Ephraim with the trans-Jordanic 
half-tribe of Manasseh (Stanley, S. and P. p. 
323). Here Absalom's forces were totally defeated, 
and as he himself was escaping, his long hair was 
entangled in the branches of a terebinth, where he 
was left hanging while the mule on which he was 
riding ran away from under him. Here he was 
dispatched by Joab, in spite of the prohibition of 
David, who, loving him to the last, had desired that 
his life might be spared, and when he heard of his 
death, lamented over him in the pathetic words, 
0 my son Absalom ! would God 1 had died for 
thee! 0 Absalom, my son, my son! He was 
buried in a great pit in the forest, and the eon- 
querors threw stones over his grave, an old proof 
of bitter hostility (Josh. vii. 20).'* The sacred 
historian contrasts this dishonored burial with the 
tomb which Absalom had raised in the King's dale 
(comp. Gen. xiv. 17) for the three sons whom he 
had lost (comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 18, with xiv. 27), and 
where he probably had intended that his own re- 
mains should be laid. Josephus (Ant. vii. 10, § 3) 
mentions the pillar of Absalom as situate 2 stadia 
from Jerusalem. An existing monument in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat just outside Jerusalem bears 
the name of the Tomb of Absalom ; but the Ionic 
pillars which surround its base show that it belongs 
to a much Liter period, even if it be a tomb at all. 

G. E. L. C. 



The so-called Tomb of Absalom. 


AB'SALOM (’A/3 taa&Xwfxos', [Comp. Alex. 
’Ai/zaAco/xos, and so Sin. 1 M. xiii.:] Absolomus , 

o * The same custom of heaping up stones as a 
mark of detestation and Ignominy over the graves of 
perpetrators of crimes, is still observed in the lands 
of the Bible. For illustrations of this, see Thomson 8 
Land and Book , ii. 234, and Bonar‘s Mission of En- 
quiry to the Jews , p. 318. 
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Absalom us), the father of Mattathias (1 Macc. xi. 
70) and Jonathan (L Macc. xiii. 11). 

B. F. W. 

AB'SALON (’A )9e<r<raAcoyi: Abesalom). An 
ambassador with John from the Jews to Lysias, 
riiief governor of Ccele-Syria and Phtcnice (2 
Macc. xi. 17). W. A. W. 

ABU'BUS 0A£oo#os: Abobus). Father of 
Ptolcmeus, who was captain of the plain of Jericho, 
and son-in-law to Sirnou Maccabeus (1 Macc. xvi. 
II, 15). W. A. W. 

* ABYSS. [Dkep, tiik.] H. 

AU'ATAN (’A^ardv: Acc titan). IIakkata>' 
(1 lisdr. viii. 38). W. A. \V. 

ACTCAD ('TIS [fortress according to Fiirst]: 
ApxaS: A chad), one of the eities in the land of 
Shinar — the others being Babel, Freeh, and Cal- 
neh — which were the beginning of Nimrod's king- 
dom (Gen. x. 10). ’A great many conjectures have 
been formed as to its identification : — 1. hollowing 
the reading of the oldest version (the LXX.), the 
river Argades, mentioned by JClian as in the Per- 
sian part of Sittacene beyond the Tigris, has been 
put forward (Bochart, Phnl. iv. 17). But this is 
too far east. 2. Sacada, a town stated by Ptolemy 
to have stood at the junction of the Lycus (Great 
Zab) with the Tigris, below Nineveh (l^eclerc, in 
Winer). 3. A district “ north of Babylon ” called 
’Akkyitt} (Knobel, Genesis, p. 108). 4. And per- 

haps in the absence of any remains of the name this 
has the greatest show of evidence in its favor, Nisi- 
bis, a city on the Khabour river still retaining its 
name (A iisibin), and situated at the X. E. part of 
Mesopotamia, about 150 miles east of Orja , and 
midway between it and Nineveh. We have the tes- 
timony of Jerome ( Onomnsticon , Achad ), that it 
was the belief of the Jews of his day (Hebrai dicimt) 
that Nisibis was Accad; a belief confirmed by the 
renderings of the Targums of Jerusalem and Pseu- 

do-jonathan and of Ephraem Syrus; 

and also by the fact that the ancient name of Ni- 
sibis was Acar (Boscnmiiller, ii. 20), which is the 
word given in the early Pesliito version i-Oj, and 

also occurring in three MSS. of the Onomnsticon 
of Jerome. (See the note to “Aehad” in the 
edition of Jerome, Yen. 17G7, vol. iii. p. 127.) 

The theory deduced by llawlinson from the latest 
Assyrian researches is, that “ Akkad ” w ( as the 
name of the “great primitive llamite race who in- 
habited Babylonia from the earliest time,” who 
originated the arts and sciences, and whose language 
was “ the great parent stock from which the trunk 
stream of the Semitic tongues sprang.” “In the 
inscriptions of Sargon the name of Akkad is ap- 
plied to the Armenian mountains instead of the 
vernacular title of Ararat.” (Kawlinson, in Ihrod- 
otus, i. 319, note.) The name of the city is be- 
lieved to have been discovered in the inscriptions 
under the form Kinzi Akkad (ibid. p. 447). G. 
AC'CARON. [Fkkon.] 

AC'CHO 03P, hot strut (?): 'Akxw/Akv, 

Strabo; the Pnti.KMAis of the Maccabees and N. 
T.), now called .4cc«, or more usually by Europeans, 
Saint Jean it Acre, the most important sea-port 
town on the Syrian coast, alsmt 30 miles S. of 
Tyre. It was situated on a slightly projecting 
headland, at the northern extremity of that spacious 
— the only inlet of any importance along the 


whole sea-board of Palestine — which is formed by 
the bold promontory of Uarmcl on the opposite side. 
This bay, though spacious (the distance from Aecho 
to Carmel being about 8 miles), is shallow and ex- 
posed, and hence Aecho itself does not at all times 
otler safe harborage; on the opposite side of the 
bay, however, the roadstead of Haifa , immediately 
under Carmel, supplies this deficiency. Inland the 
hills, which from ’lyre southwards press close upon 
the sea-shore, gradually recede, leaving in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Aecho a plain of remarkable 
fertility about six miles broad, and watered by the 
small river Belus (Sahr Woman), which discharges 
itself into the sea close under the walls of the 
town. To the S. E. the still receding height* 
afibrd access to the interior in the direction of ,Sep- 
phoris. Aecho, thus favorably placed in command 
of the approaches from tlie north, both by sea and 
land, has been justly termed the “ key of Pales- 
tine.” 

In the division of Canaan among tbt tribes, 
Accho fell to the lot of Asher, but was never 
wrested from its original inhabitants (Judg. i. 31): 
and hence it is reckoned among the cities of 
Phoenicia (Strab. ii. 134; IMin. v. 17; Ptol. v. 
15). No further mention is made of it in the 
O. T. history', nor does it appear to have risen to 
much importance until after the dismemberment 
of the Macedonian empire, when its proximity to 
the frontier of .Syria made it an object of frequent 
contention. Along with the rest of Phoenicia it 
fell to the lot of Egypt, and was named Ptolemais, 
after one of the Ptolemies, probably Soter, who 
could not have failed to see its importance to his 
dominions in a military point of view'. In the 
wars that ensued between Syria and Egypt, it was 
taken by Antiochus the Great (Ptol. v. 02), and 
attached to his kingdom. When the Maccabees 
established themselves in Juda-a, it became the 
base of operations against them. Simon drove his 
enemies back within its walls, but did not take it 
(l Macc. v. 22). Subsequently, when Alexander 
I kilos set up his claim to the Syrian throne, be 
could ofler no more tempting bait to secure the c*'- 
< peration of Jonathan than the possession of Ptok'- 
mais and its district (1 Macc. x. 39). On the decay 
of the Syrian power it was one of the few cities 
of Judaea which established its independence. Al- 
exander Jamisons attacked it without success. 
Oleopatra, whom he had summoned to his assist- 
ance, took it, and transferred it, Math her daughter 
Selene, to the Syrian monarchy: under her rule it 
was besieged and taken by Tigranes (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 12, § 2; 13, § 2; 1G, § 4). Ultimately it 
passed into the hands of the Homans, who con- 
structed a military road along the coast, from 
Borytus to Scpphoris, passing through it, and ele- 
vated it to the rank of a colony, with the title 
Colonia C'laudii Ciesaris (Plin. v. 17). The only 
notice of it in the X. T. is in connection with St. 
Paul’s passage from Tyre to Casarea (Acts xxi. 7). 
Few remains of antiquity are to be found in the 
modem town. The original name has alone sur- 
vived all the changes to which the place has been 
exposed. W. L. B. 

AC'COS (’A kkcs\ [Alex. A Held:] Jn - 
coi>), father of John and grandfather of Enpolemus 
the ambassador fron Judas Maecabteus to Home (1 
Mace. viii. 17). 

ACCOZ. [Ko /..] 

ACELTIAMA (’A/tfASo^d; I^chm [and 
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Usch.] ([Sin.] B) ’AfceASa/mx : Uaceldama ) ; ^co- 
ylov a'l/xaros, “ the field of blood ; ” (Chald. 

the name given by the Jews of Jerusalem 
to a *“ field ” (xwpiov) near Jerusalem purchased 
by Judas with the money which he received for the 
betrayal of Christ, and so called from his violent 
death therein (Acts i. 19). This is at variance 
with the account of St. Matthew (xxvii. 8), accord- 
ing to which the “ field of blood ” (aypbs alparos^ 
was purchased by the Priests with the 30 pieces of 
silver after they had been cast down by Judas, as a 
burial-place for strangers, the locality being well 
known at the time as “ the field of the Potter,” a 
{rbu aypbv too Kepapews)- See Alford’s notes to 
Acts i. 19. And accordingly ecclesiastical tradition 
appears from the earliest times to have pointed out 
two distinct (though not unvarying) spot3 as re- 
ferred to in the two accounts. In Jerome’s time 
( Oawn . Achtldama) the “ager sanguinis” was 
shown “ ad australem b plagam montis Sion.” Ar- 
culfus (p. 4) saw the “large Jig-tree where Judas 
hanged himself,” certainly in a different place from 
that of the “small field (Aceldama) where the 
bodies of pilgrims were buried” (p. 5). Saewulf 
(p. 42) was shown Aceldama “ next ” to Gethsem- 
ane, “at the foot of Olivet, near the sepulchres 
of Simeon and Joseph ” (Jacob and Zacharias). 
In the “ Citez de Jherusalem ” (Rob. ii. 560) the 
place of the suicide of Judas was shown as a stone 
arch, apparently inside the city, and giving its 
name to a street. Sir John Maundeville (p. 175) 
found the “elder- tree” of Judas “fast by” the 
“image of Absalom; ” but the Aceldama “on the 
other side of Mount Sion towards the south.” 
Maundrell’s account (p. 468-9) agrees with this, 
and so does the large map of Schultz, on which 
both sites are marked. The Aceldama still retains 
its ancient position, but the tree of Judas has been 
transferred to the “ Hill of Evil Counsel ” (Stanley, 
5. c/* P. pp. 105, 186 ; and Barclay’s J Lap, 1857, 
and “ City f,” Ac. pp. 75, 208). 

The “ field of blood ” is now shown on the steep 
southern face of the valley or ravine of Hinnom, 
near its eastern end; on a narrow plateau (Salz- 
mann, Etw.lt, p. 22), more than half way up the 
hill-side. Its modern name is Flak ed-damm. It 
is separated by no enclosure ; a few venerable olive- 
trees (see Saizmann’s photograph, “ Champ du 
sang ”) occupy part of it, and the rest is covered by 
a ruined square edifice — half built, half excavated 
— which, perhaps originally a church (Pauli, in 
Ritter, Pal. p. 464), was in Maundrell’s time (p. 
468) in use as a charnel-house, and which the latest 
conjectures (Schultz, Williams, and Barclay, p. 207) 
propose to identify with the tomb of Ananus (Joseph. 
B. J. v. 12, § 2). It was believed in the middle 
ages that the soil of this place had the power of very 
rapidly consuming bodies buried ii\ it (Sandys, p. 
187), and in consequence either of this or of the 
sanctity of the spot, great quantities of the earth 
were taken away ; amongst others by the Pisan Cru- 


« The prophecy referred to by St. Matthew, Zecha- 
riah (not Jeremiah) xi. 12, 13, does not in the present 
State of the Hebrew text agree with the quotation of 
lie Evangelist. The Syriac Version omits the name 
altogether. 

b Eusebius, from whom Jerome translated, has here 
iv popetoic. This may be a clerical error, or it may 
add anctt^r to the many instances existing of the 
ihange of a traditional site to meet circumstances. 
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saders in 1218 for their Campo Santo at Pisa, and 
by the Empress Helena for that at Rome (Rob. i. 
355; Raumer, p. 270). Besides the charnel-house 
above mentioned, there are several large hollows in 
the ground in this immediate neighborhood which 
may have been caused by such excavations. The 
formation of the hill is cretaceous, and it is well 
known that chalk is always favorable to the rapid 
decay of animal matter. The assertion (Krafft, p. 
193; Ritter, Pal. p. 463) that a pottery still exists 
near this spot does not seem to be borne out by 
other testimony.^ G. 

* There are other views on some of the points 
embraced in this article, which deserve to be men- 
tioned. The contradiction said to exist between 
Matt, xxvii. 8 and Acts i. 19 is justly qualified 
in the Concise Dictionary as “apparent,” and 
hence not necessarily actual. The difficulty turns 
wholly upon a single word, namely, iKT-qaaTO, 
in Acts i. 18; and that being susceptible of a two- 
fold sense, we are at liberty certainly to choose 
the one which agrees with Matthew’s statement, 
instead of the one conflicting with it. Many un- 
derstand 4ktt}(Tclto in Acts as having a Hiphil or 
causative sense, as Greek verbs, especially in the 
middle voice, often have (Win. X. T. (Jr. § 38, 3 ; 
Scheuerl. Syntax, p. 298). With this meaning, 
Luke in the Acts (or Peter, since it may be the 
latter's remark,) states that Judas by his treachery 
gave occasion for the purchase of “ the potter’s 
field”; and that is precisely what Matthew states 
in saying that the priests purchased the field, since 
they did it with the money furnished to them by 
the traitor. In like manner we read in the Gos- 
pels that Jesus when crucified was put to death by 
the Roman soldiers ; but in Acts v. 30, Peter says 
to the members of the Jewish Council: — “ Whom 
(Jesus) ye slew, hanging on a tree”: r/ which all 
accept as meaning that the Jewish rulers were the 
means of procuring the Saviour's death. For other 
examples of this causative sense of verbs, comp. 
Matt. ii. 16, xxvii. 60; John iv. 1; Acts vii. 21, 
xvi. 23; 1 Cor. vii. 16; 1 Tim. iv. 16, etc. As 
explaining, perhaps, why Peter chose this concise 
mode of expression, Fritzsche's remark may be 
quoted : — The man (a sort of actrba irrisio) 
thought to enrich himself by his crime, but only 
got by it a field where blood was paid for blood 
{Evany. Matt. p. 799). Many of the best critics, 
as Kuinoel, Olshausen, Tholuck ( MS. notes), 
Ebrard ( Wissensch. Kritik, p. 543), Baumgarten, 
(Apostelgesch. p. 31), Lange ( Bibelwerk , i. 409), 
Lechler {Der Apost. (Jesch. p. 14), Robinson {Har- 
mony, p. 227), Andrews {Life of our Lord, p. 
511), and others, adopt this explanation. 

It does not affect the accuracy of Matthew or 
Luke whether “the field of blood” which they 
mention was the present Aceldama or not; for they 
affirm nothing as to its position beyond implying 
that it was a “potter's field” near Jerusalem. 


c * Ivrafft’s statement is {Topographie Jerusalems, p. 
193) that he saw people cutting or digging up clay 
there {Erde sleeken), and not that they worked it up 
on the ground. Schultz, the Prussian consul {Jerusa- 
lem, eine Vorlesung , p. 39), and Porter ( Giant Cities, p. 
147), speak of a bed of clay in that place. See, also, 
Williams’s Holy City , ii. 495. There is a pottery at 
Jerusalem at present, for which the clay is obtained 
from the hill ove 1 - the valley of Hinnom. H. 

d *The A. V. strangely misrepresents the Greek 
here, as if the putting to death of Jesus was prior t« 
the crucifixion. H 
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Nor cbes the existence of traditions which point 
3ut different spots as “the field,” prove that the 
first Christians recognized two different accounts, i. 
e. a contradiction in the statements of Matthew and 
Luke; for the variant traditions are not old enough 
(that of Arculf a.d. 700) to be traced to any such 
source. Yet it is not impossible that the potter’s 
field which the Jews purchased may actually be the 
present Aceldama, which overlooks the valley of 
lliimom. The receptacles for the dead which ap- 
pear in the rocks in that quarter show that the 
ancient Jews were accustomed to bury there. 

It is usually assumed that Judas came to his 
miserable end on the very field which had been 
bought with his 30 pieces of silver. It was for a 
twofold reason, says Lightfoot (Uor. Ilebr. p. 090), 
that the field was called Aceldama ; first, because, 
as stated in Matt, xxvii. 7, it had been bought with 
the price of blood; and, secondly, because it was 
sprinkled with the man’s blood who took that price. 
Such congruities often mark the retributions of 
guilt. Yet it should be noted that Luke does not 
say in so many words that Judas “fell headlong 
and burst asunder” on the field purchased with his 
“ reward of iniquity but may mean that the field 
was called Aceldama because the fact of the trai- 
tor's bloody end, whether it occurred in one place 
or another, was so notorious {yvuxnbv iyevero • • • 
w(tt€ KhTjOrjiscu)' In either case there is no incon- 
sistency between the two reasons assigned by Mat- 
thew and Luke for the appellation : the field could 
be called Aceldama with a double emphasis, both 
because it 'was “ the price of blood,” and because 
the guilty man’s blood was shed there by his own 
hand. 

f urther, the giving of the 30 pieces of silver, 
“ the price of him that was valued,” for the “pot- 
ter's field,” fulfilled an O. T. prophecy. But why 
the evangelist (Matt, xxvii. 9) should refer this 
prophecy to Jeremiah, and not Zechariah (Zech. 
xi. 12, 13), in whom the words are found, is a 
question not easy to answer. Possibly as the Jews 
(according to the Talmudic order) placed Jeremiah 
at the head of the prophets, his name is cited 
merely as a general title of the prophetic writings. 
►See Davidson’s Bill. Criticism , i. 330. Dr. E. 
Hobinson {Harmony, p. 227) agrees with those who 
think 5ta too 7rpo<pr)Tov may be the true reading, 
but certainly against the external testimony. The 
new of Ilengstenberg is that though Zcchariah’s 
prophecy was directly Messianic and that of Jere- 
miah ante-Messianic and national, yet they both 
really prophesy one truth (namely, that the people 
who spurn God’s mercies, be they his prophets and 
their warnings or Christ and his Gospel, shall be 
themselves spumed); and hence Matthew in effect 
quotes them both, but names Jeremiah only because 
lie was better known, and because Zechariah incor- 
]»orates the older prophecy with his own so as to give 
to the latter the etlbct of a previous fulfillment as a 
pledge for the future: the common truth taught 
in the two passages, and the part of “ the potter ” 
so conspicuous in them, being supposed sufficient to 
admonish the reader of this relation of the proph- 
ecies to each other. See his Christoloyy of the O. 
T. ii. 187 If., § 9 (Keith’s trans.). So free a critic 
as Grotius {Annott. ad loc.) takes nearly the same 
view: — “Cum antem hoc dictum Jeremire per 
Zaeh. repetitum hie recitat Matt., siniul ostendit 
taeitc, eas poenus immincrc Judteis, quas iidem 
propheta* olim sui temporis hoininibus pra'dix- 
irant.” For other opinions, which may be thought, 


howe\er, to illustrate rather than solve the di9V 
culty, see Dr. Schaff’s edition of Lange's Commen- 
tary , i. 505. H. 

ACHAT A (’Axcua) signifies in the X. T. a 
Homan province, which included the whole of the 
Peloponnesus and the greater part of Hellas proper, 
with the adjacent islands. This province, with 
that of Macedonia, comprehended the whclc of 
Greece: hence Achaia and Macedonia are frequently 
mentioned together in the X. T. to indicate all 
Greece (Acts xviii. 12, 27, \ix. 21 ; Horn. xv. 2(3, 

xvi. 5 [T. K., lint here 5 A alas is the true reading] ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. i. 1, ix. 2, xi. 10; 1 Thess. 
i. 7, 8). A narrow slip of country upon the 
northern coast of Peloponnesus was originally called 
Achaia, the cities of which were confederated in 
an ancient League, which was renewed in b.c. 280 
for the purpose of resisting the Macedonians. This 
League subsequently included several of the other 
Grecian states, and became the most powerful po- 
litical body in Greece; and hence it was natural for 
the Homans to apply the name of Achaia to the 
Peloponnesus and the south of Greece, when they 
took Corinth and destroyed the League in b.c. 14G. 
(KaAouct $€ ouk 'EAAa5 os aAA’ ’Arenas fjyep.6va 
oi 'Pcvjuaioi, 5i 6ti ix^ipdxravro ‘'EAAyvas St’ 
’Ax&iMr t6t€ tov 'EAAt ivikou TrpoeffTr]K6TWV, 
Pans. vii. 16, § 10). Whether the Homan province 
of Achaia was established immediately alter the 
conquest of the League, or not till a later period, 
need not be discussed here (see Diet, of Geoyv. i. 
17). In the division of the provinces by Augus- 
tus between the emperor and the senate in B.c. 
27, Achaia was one of the provinces assigned to the 
senate, and was governed by a proconsul (Strab. 

xvii. p. 840; Dion. Cass. liii. 12). Tiberius in the 
second year of his reign (a.d. 10) took it away 
from the senate, and made it an imperial province 
governed by a procurator (Tac. Ann. i. 76); but 
Claudius restored it to the senate (Suet. Clavd. 25). 
This was its condition when Paul was brought be- 
fore Gallic, who is therefore (Acts xviii. 12) cor- 
rectly called the “proconsul” {avdinraTOs) of 
Achaia, which is translated in the A. V. “ deputy ” 
of Achaia. [l or the relation of Achaia to Hellas, 
sec Gkkkck, ad Jin.] 

ACHAT CUS (’Axcdk<*s)> nan,e of a Chris- 
tian (1 Cor. xvi. 17, subscription Xo. 25). 

A'CHAX CjOV, trouble r ; written "OV in 1 

Chr. ii. 7 : ’'Ax^ or "A x«p : Achan or Achar), an 
Israelite of the tribe of Judah, who, when Jericho 
and all that it contained were accursed and devoted 
to destruction, secreted a portion of the spoil in bis 
tent. For this sin Jehovah punished Israel by 
their defeat in their attack upon Ai. When Achan 
confessed his guilt, and t he booty was discovered, 
he was stoned <0 death with his whole family L) 
the people, in a valley situated between Ai and 
Jericho, and their remains, together with his prop- 
erty, were burnt. From this event the valley re- 
ceived the name of Achor (/. e. trouble) [Anion], 
From the similarity of the name Achan to Achar, 
Joshua said to Achan, “ Why hast thou troubled 
us? the Lord shall trouble thee this day ” (Josh, 
vii.). In order to account for the terrible ven- 
geance executed uj>oii the family of Achan, it is 
quite unnecessary to resort to the hvjiothesis that 
they were accomplices in his net of military insub- 
ordination. The sanguinary severity of Oriental 
nations, from which the Jewish }*ople were by lie 
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neans free, has in all ages involved the children in 
’ jhe punishment of the father. R. AY. B. 

* The name occurs Josh. vii. 1, 18, 19, 20, 24, 
sxii. 20. A. 

A'CHAR ("ID? : Achar). A varia- 

tion of the name of Achan which seems to have 
arisen from the play upon it given in 1 Chr. ii. 7, 

■* Achar, the trovbler ('IDYP ’deer) of Israel.” 

AY. A. AY. 

ACH'BOR (HISlpD [mouse] :>Axofic!>p [also 

’Ax^jSo *A/cxoj8c op] : Achobor). 1. Father of 
Baal-hanan, king of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 38, 39; 1 
Chr. i. 49). 

2. Son of Mlchaiah, a contemporary of Josiah 
(2 K. xxii. 12, 14; Jer. xxvi. 22, xxxvi. 12), called 
Abdon in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20. 

A.'CHAZ (*A x*C : Achaz). Ahaz, king of 
Judah (Matt. i. 9). AY. A. AY. 

ACHIACH'ARUS (*A x«*x<yos, [FA. and 
Sin.] A x^xapos, [Axeraxapos, A x^i/eap, etc.]), 
i. e. pnns s ns = Postumus : Achicharus). 
Chief minister, “ cupbearer, and keeper of the sig- 
net, and steward, and overseer of the accounts ” at 
the court of Sarchedonus or Esarhaddon, king of 
Nineveh, in the Apocryphal story of Tobit (Tob. i. 
21, 22, ii. 10, xiv. 10). He was nephew to Tobit, 
being the son of his brother Anael, and supported 
him in his blindness till he left Nineveh”. From 
the occurrence of the name of Aman in xiv. 10, it 
has been conjectured that Achiacharus is but the 
Jewish name for Alordecai, whose history suggested 
some points which the author of the book of Tobit 
worked up into his narrative ; but there is no rea- 
son to have recourse to such a supposition, as the 
discrepancies are much more strongly marked than 
the resemblances. AA r . A. AY. 

ACHI'AS (Achias). Son of Phinees; high- 
driest and progenitor of Esdras (2 Esdr. i. 2), but 
omitted both in the genealogies of Ezra and 1 Es- 
dras. He is probably confounded with Ahijah, the 
son of Ahitnb and grandson of Eli. AY. A. AY. 

A'CHIJVI (’Axefyt, Matt. i. 14), son of Sadoc, 
and father of Eliud, in our Lord’s genealogy ; the 
fifth in succession before Joseph the husband of 
Mary. The Hebrew form of the name would be 

Jachin (Gen. xlvi. 10; 1 Chr. xxiv. 17), 
which in the latter place the LXX. render *Axfyi, 
[Rom. ed.], or y Ax*lp [A r at. ; Alex.Jaxei*', Comp. 
T axefyi, Aid. ’AxM- It is a short form of Je- 
hoiachin, the Lord xoill establish. The name, per- 
haps, indicates him as successor to Jehoiachin’s 
throne, and expresses his parents’ faith that God 
would, in due time,, establish the kingdom of Da- 
vi 1, according to the promise in Is. ix. 7 (6 in the 
Heb Bib.) and elsewhere. A. C. II. 

A'OHIOR (’A x<cfy, i. e. Wng, the 
brother of light ; comp. Num. xxxiv. 27: Achior : 
'onfounded with ’Ax*a xapos, Tob. xi. 18), a gen- 
jral of the Ammonites in the army of Holofernes, 
who is aftenvards represented as becoming a prose- 
yte to Judaism (Jud. v., vi., xiv.). B. F. AY. 

A'CHISH 'Ay X ods; [Alex, in 1 K. 

VyX‘ s > Comp. ’Ak X Is, in 1 K. ’Ax'sO Achis), 
1 Philistine king at Gath, son of Maoch, who in 
the title to the 34th Psalm is called Abimelech 

'l>ossibly corrupted from T[b(D D\2K). David 
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twice found a refuge with him when he fled from 
Saul. On the first occasion, being recognized by 
the servants of Achish as one celebrated for his 
victories over the Philistines, he was alarmed for 
his safety, and feigned madness (1 Sam. xxi. L0- 
13). [David.] From Achish he fled to the cav« 
of Adullam. On the second occasion, David fK 
to Achish with 600 men (1 Sam. xxvii. 2), and 
remained at Gath a year and four months. 

AYhether the Achish [son of Maachah] to whom 
Shimei went in disobedience to the commands of 
Solomon (1 K. ii. [39,] 40), be the same person is 
uncertain. R. AY. B. 

* In the title of the 34th Psalm, Abimelech 
(which see) may be the royal title, and Achish in 
the history the personal name, as Hengstenberg, 
De AA r ette, Lengerke remark. Fiirst ( Handwb. s. 
v.) regards Achish as Philistian and probably = 
serpent-charmer. The name occurs also 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 3-12, xxviii. 1, 2, xxix. 2-9. H. 

ACHI'TOB (’Ax*™0 [A r at. - X ei-] : Achi- 
tob). Ahitub, the high-priest (1 Esdr. viii. 2; 2 
Esdr. i. 1), in the genealogy of Esdras. 

AY. A. AY. 

ACH'METHA. [Ecbatana.] 

A'CHOll, VALLEY OF, fVOV pgr : 
[<pdpay£ ’A X <I>p,] ‘Epefca X u>p ; [Hos. KoiKas 
'A X“>p : vallis] Acho?') = valley of trouble, ac- 
cording to the etymology of the text ; the spot at 
which Achan, the “ troubler of Israel,” was stoned 
(Josh. vii. 24, 2G). On the N. boundary of Judah 
(xv. 7; also Is. Ixv. 10; Hos. ii. 15). It was 
known in the time of Jerome ( Onom . s. v.), who 
describes it as north of Jericho ; but this is at vari- 
ance with the course of the boundary in Joshua 
(Keil’s Joshua , p. 131). G. 

*No trace of the name is found any longer. 
Yet Aclior “ was situated at all events near Gilgal 
and the AA r est-Jordan heights ” (Ivnobel, Josua , p. 
11G). It is a valley “ that runs up from Gilgal to- 
ward Bethel” (Thomson’s Land and Book, ii. 
185). The prophet’s allusion in Hos. ii. 15 is not 
so much to the place as to the meaning of the 

name. “ And I will give her the valley of 

Achor for a door of hope,” i. e. through “ trouble,” 
through affliction and discipline, God will prepare 
His people for greater blessings than they would 
otherwise be fitted to have bestowed on them. H. 

ACH'SA (nppi? : ’A<rx<f; Alex. A x <ra; 
[Comp. ’0£aG AcAsa). Daughter of Caleb, or 
Chelubai, the son of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 49)/* 
[Caleb.] AY. A. AY 

ACH'SAH (nD?Y [ank/el]: ’ A<r X d i [Alex. 
Comp, in Josh., Ax<ra: Axa), daughter of Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh, the Kenezite. Her father 
promised her in marriage to whoever should take 
Debir, the ancient name of which (according to the 
analogy of Kirjath-Auba, the ancient name of 
Hebron) was Kirjath-Sepher (or as in Josh. xv. 49, 
Ivirjath-Sanna), the city of the book. Othniel, 
her father’s younger brother, took the city, and ac- 
cordingly received the hand of Achsah as his re- 
ward. Caleb at his daughter’s request added to 
her dowry the upper and lower springs, which she 
had pleaded for as peculiarly suitable to her inher- 
itance in a south country (Josh. xv. 15-19. See 


a * Achsa is merely an incorrect form which in mod* 
ern editions of A. V. has been substituted for Achsah, 
the reading of the first and other early editions. A. 
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Stanley's S. f P . p. 101). [Gulloth.] The 
story is reix'-ated in Judg. i. 11-15. Achsali is 
mentioned again, as being tlie daughter of Caleb, 
in 1 Chr. ii. 40. Hut tliere is much confusion in 
the genealogy of Caleb there given. [Achsa; 
Cai.eu.J A. C. H. 

ACH'SHAPH [fascination, or 

magic rites]: ’A (l<f> [Vat. Afei<f>], Kcuai// [?] and 
Kea(J>; [Alex. Axrf, Axcratp; Comp. Xcurd<p y 
' Ax a vd<p\ Aid. ’A X^cpi ' Axvdep:] Achsnph, Ax - 
apft ), a city within the territory of Asher, named 
between Beten and Alnnnneleeh (Josh. xix. 25); 
originally the seat of a t anaanite king (xi. 1, xii. 
20). It is ] possibly the modern Kesnf ruins hear- 
ing which name were found by Hobinson (iii. 55) 
on the X. AW edge of the Ilulth. lint more prob- 
ably the name has survived in C It a if a [on the sea, 
at the foot of the north side of Mount Carmel], 
a town which, from its situation, must always have 
been too important to have escaped mention in the 
history, as it otherwise would have done. If this 
suggestion is correct, tlie LXX. rendering, Keatp, 
exhibits the name in the process of change from the 
ancient to the modern form. G. 

ACH'ZIB (H'T;S [ft Moot!}: Kef/0, [Vat. 
Ke^ti/3; Alex. Ayfe/f, « primn viami] ’AxCe/3; 
[Comp. 'Ax(lfi : ] Achzib). 1. A city of Judah, in 
the Shefclah (SkI’HKI.a). named with Keilah and 
Mareshah (Josh. xv. 44, Micah i. 14). The latter 
passage contains a play on the name: “ The houses 

of Aelizib (1IU7I7S) shall be a lie (^TpS). It 
is probably the same with Ciikzib and Ciiczeba, 
which see. 

2. [In Josh., 'Exo$/ 3; Alex. Afcicp, **AxC ft< P 
(so Aid.); Comp. ’Axa^ijS; — in Judg. ’A crxaO' 
[Vat. -jj’ei] ; Alex. AaxerSeti Aid. 'A xa£ffj8; 
Comp. ’A <rx a C‘£.] ^ town belonging to Asher 

(Josh. xix. 21)), from which the Canaanites w’ere not 
expelled (Judg. i. 31); afterwards Ecdippa (Jos. B. 
./. i. 13, § 4, 'ZkUttjvojv). Josephus also (Ant. v. 
1, § 22) gives the name as ’A ptB) . . . . tj kclL 
'Eudiirovs. Here was the Casale Iluberti of the 
Crusaders (Schulz; Hitter, Pal. p. 782); and it is 
now es-Zib, on the sea-shore at the mouth of the 
j\ahr Ilcrdatril, 2 h. 20 m. X. of Akka (Hobinson, 
iii. 028; and comp. Maundrell, p. 427). After the 
return from Babylon, Achzib was considered by the 
Jews as the northernmost limit of the Holy Band. 
See the quotations from the Geniara in Belaud (p. 
544). G. 

ACI'PHA ('Axifid [Vat. “X €< “] ’ ^ ex * A x i< P a ’ 
[Aid. ’A Kidxx’] Agista). Il.\KUi*iiA (1 Esdr. v. 
H). W. A. W. 

ACPTHO ([Alex.] ’A kiOAv, [Comp. Aid. 
V./ci0tS,] probably an error for 5 Ax*ru>y3 [which is 

the reading of Sin.]: Achitob, i. e. ''HS, 
hind brother), Jud. viii. 1; comp. 2 ICsdr. i. 1. 

1». F. W. 

ACRABATTI'NE. [Aiiabattink.] 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (wpd^is 
diroendkwv, Acta Ajwstolonun), a second treatise 
(hevrepos A 6yos) by the author of the third Gos- 
pel, traditionally known as Lucas or Luke (which 
»ee). 'The identity of the writer of both hooks is 
itronglv shown by their great similarity in style 
and idiom, and the usage of particular words and 
eom|>ound forms. The theories which assign the 
Dock to other authors, or divide it among several, 
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will not stand the test of searching inquiry. They 
will be found enumerated in Davidson’s Introd. to 
the X. T. vol. ii., and Alford's prolegomena to vol. 
ii. of his edition of the Greek Testament. It must 
he confessed to be, at first sight, somewhat surpris- 
ing that notices of the author are so entirely want- 
ing, not only in the hook itself, but also, generally, 
in the Epistles of St. Paul, whom he must have 
accompanied for some years on his travels. Hut 
our surprise is removed when we notice tlie habit 
of the Apostle with regard to mentioning his com- 
panions to have been very various and uncertain, 
and remember that no Epistles were, strictly spe ik- 
ing, written by him while our writer was in his 
company, before his Homan imprisonment ; for he 
does not seem to have joined him at Corinth (Acts 
xviii.), where tlie two Kpp. to the Thess. were 
written, nor to have been with him at Ephesus, 
eh. xix., whence, perhaps, the Ep. to the Gal. was 
written; nor again to have wintered with him at 
Corinth, eh. xx. 3, at the time of his writing the 
Ep. to the Horn, and, perhaps, that to the Gal. 

The book commences with an inscription to one 
Tbeophilus, who, from bearing the appellation K pd~ 
r taros, was probably a man of birth and station. 
But its design must not be supposed to be limited 
to the edification of Tbeophilus, whose name is pre- 
fixed only, as was customary then as now, by way 
of dedication. The readers were evidently intended 
to be the members of the. Christian Church, 
whether Jews or Gentiles; for its contents are such 
as are of the utmost consequence to the whole 
church. They arc The fulfillment of the promise 
of the Father by the descent of the Holy Spirit , 
and the results of that outpouring, by the disper- 
sion of the Gospel among Jews and Gentiles. 
Under these leading heads all the personal and 
subordinate details may be ranged. Immediately 
after the Ascension, St. Peter, the first of the 
Twelve, designated by our Lord as the Hock on 
whom the Church w’as to be built, the holder of tlie 
keys of the kingdom, becomes the prime actor un- 
der God in the founding of the Church. He is the 
centre of the first great group of sayings and do- 
ings. The opening of the door to Jews (eh. ii.) 
and Gentiles (eh. x.) is his office, and by him, in 
good time, is accomplished. But none of the ex- 
isting twelve Apostles were, humanly speaking, 
fitted to preach the Gospel to the cultivated Gen- 
tile world. To be by divine grace the spiritual 
conqueror of Asia and Europe, God raised up an-* 
other instrument, from among the highly-educated 
and zealous l%arisees. The preparation of Saul 
of Tarsus for the work to he done, tlie progress, it 
his hand, of that work, his journeyings, preachings, 
and perils, his stripes and imprisonments, his testi- 
fying in Jerusalem and being brought to testily in 
Home, — these arc the subjects of the latter half 
of the book, of which the great central figure is the 
Ajiostle Paul. 

Any view' which attributes to the writer as his 
chief design some collateral purpose which is served 
by the book as it stands, or, indeed, any pnqiose 
l»eyond that of writing a faithful history of such 
facts as seemed ini|mrtaiit in the spread of the Gos- 
pel, is now generally and very properly treated ns 
erroneous. Such a view has become celebrated in 
modern times, ns bold by Baur; — that the purpose 
of the writer was to compare the two great Apostles, 
to show that St. Paul did not depart from the prill 
ciples which regulated St. Peter, and to exalt hue 
at every op|*>rtunity by comparison with St. Peter 
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The reader need hardly he reminded how little any 
such purpose is borne out by the contents of the 
book itself; nay, how naturally they would follow 
their present sequence, without any such thought 
having been in the writer's mind. Doubtless many 
ends are answered and many results brought out 
by the book as its narrative proceeds: as e. g. the 
rejection of the Gospel by the Jewish people every- 
where, and its gradual transference to the Gentiles ; 
and others which might be easily gathered up, and 
made by ingenious hypothesizers, such as Baur, to 
appeal* as if the writer were bent on each one in its 
turn as the chief object of his work. 

As to the time when and place at which the 
book was written, w’e are left to gather them en- 
tirely from indirect notices. It seems most proba- 
ble that the place of writing was Home, and the 
time about two years from the date of St. Paul's 
arrival there, as related in ch. xxviii., sub Jin. 
Had any considerable alteration in the Apostle’s 
circumstances taken place before the publication, 
there can be no reason w’hy it should hot have been 
noticed. And on other accounts also, this time 
was by far the most likely for the publication of the 
book. The arrival in Rome was an important 
period in the Apostle's life: the quiet which suc- 
ceeded it seemed to promise no immediate deter- 
mination of his cause. A large amount of historic 
material had been collected in Judaea, and during 
the various missionary journeys ; or, taking another 
and not less probable Hew, Nero w T as beginning to 
undergo that change for the worse which disgraced 
the latter portion of his reign : none could tell how 
soon the whole outward repose of Roman society 
might be shaken, and the tacit toleration which 
the Christians enjoyed be exchanged for bitter per- 
secution. If such terrors were imminent, there 
would surely be in the Roman Church prophets 
and teachers who might tell them of the storm 
which was gathering, and warn them that the 
records lying ready for publication must be given 
to the faithful before its outbreak or event. 

Such a priori considerations would, it is true, 
weigh but little against presumptive evidence fur- 
nished by the book itself; but arrayed, as they are, 
in aid of such evidence, they carry some weight, 
when we find that the time naturally and fairly in- 
dicated in the book itself for its publication is that 
one of all others when we should conceive that pub- 
lication most likely. 

This would give us for the publication the year 
63 a. d., according to the most probable assign- 
ment of the date of the arrival of St. Paul at Rome. 

The genuineness of the Acts of the Apostles has 
ever been recognized in the Church. It is men- 
tioned by Eusebius (//. E. iii. 25) among the 
bpoKoyovpevcu Qeicu ypatpat. It is first directly 
quoted in the epistle of the churches of Lyons and 
Vienne to those of Asia and Phrygia (a. d. 177); 
then repeatedly and expressly by Irenoeus, Clemen! 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and so onwards. It was 
rejected by the Marcionites (cent, iii.) and Mani- 
clueans (cent, iv.) as contradicting some of their 
lotions. In modern Germany, Baur and some 
others have attempted to throw discredit on it, and 
fix its publication in the second century, mainly by 
assuming the hypothesis impugned above, that it 
\s an apology for St. Paul. But the view has 
ibund no favor, and would, ere this, have been for- 
gotten, had it not been for the ability and subtlety 
>f its chief supporter. 

The text of the Acts of the Apostles is very full 
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tf various readings; more so than any other book 
of the N. T. To this several reasons may have 
contributed. In the many backward references U 
Gospel history, and the many anticipations of state 
ments and expressions occurring in the Epistles, 
temptations abounded for a corrector to try his 
hand at assimilating, and, as he thought, reconcil- 
ing the various accounts. In places where ecclesi- 
astical order or usage was in question, insertions or 
omissions were made to suit the habits and views 
of the Church in aftertimes. Where the narrative 
simply related facts, any act or word apparently 
unworthy of the apostolic agent was modified for 
the sake of decorum. Where St. Paul repeats to 
different audiences, or the writer himself narrates 
the details of his miraculous conversion, the one 
passage was pieced from the other, so as to produce 
verbal accordance. There are in this book an un- 
usual number of those remarkable interpolations of 
considerable length, which are found in the Codex 
Bezse (D) and its cognates. A critic of some em- 
inence, Bornemann, believes that the text of the 
Acts originally contained them all, and has been 
abbreviated by correctors ; and he has published an 
edition in which they are inserted in full. But, 
while some of them bear an appearance of genuine- 
ness (as e. g. that in ch. xii. 10, where, after 
eleAffWes, is added KareSgoau tovs gttto. fi aO- 
fiovs , /cal) the greater part are unmeaning and ab- 
surd (e. g. that in ch. xvi. 39, where we read after 
i^eXOeiv, — €i7r<Wes, ' Hy vo'fjo'a/j.ev tk /caff vpas 
oti iare &u$pes b'lKator /cal i£ayay6vT€s tt ape- 
KaXtcrav avrovs Xeyoures *E k rrjs tt 6\ ecos tclvttis 
efe AOcltz pgie ore ivaAiv ovvoTpacpcccriv r\puv iiri- 
Kpa^ovr €$ /caff vpcor). 

The most remarkable exegetical works and mon- 
ographs on the Acts, beside commentaries on the 
whole N. T. [.Alford, Wordsworth, DeWettc, Meyer, 
Lechler in Lange's Bibelwerk], are Banmgarten, 
Apostelgeschichie , oder der Entud ckelungsga ng der 
Kirche von Jerusalem bis Rom, Halle, 1852 [2d 
ed. 1859, Eng. trans. Edinb. 1854; Zeller, Die 
Apostelgeschichte nach threw. Inhalt u. Urspning 
krit. nntersucht, Stuttg. 1854, first publ. in the 
Theol. Jahrb. 1849-51 ; and] Lekebusch, Die Com- 
position mul Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte von 
Neuem nntersucht , Gotha, 1854. 

The former of these work is a very complete 
treatise on the Christian-historical development of 
the Church as related in the book : the latter is of 
more value as a critical examination of the various 
theories as to its composition and authorship. [Zel- 
ler’s is the ablest attack on its genuineness and au- 
thenticity.] 

Valuable running liistorical comments on the 
Acts are also found in Neander’s PJlanzung u. 
Leitung der Christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel, 
4th ed., Hamburg, 1847 [Eng. trans. by Hyland 
in Bohn’s Stand. Library, 1851, revised and cor- 
rected by E. G. Robinson, N. Y. 18G5]; Conv- 
beare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
2d ed., Lond. 1856. Professed commentaries have 
been published by Mr. Humphry, I,ond. 1847, 
[2d ed. 1854], and Professor llackett, Boston, U. 
S. 1852 [enlarged ed. 1858, and Dr. J. A. Alex- 
ander, New York, 1857]. H. A. 

*Add to the collateral helps Paley’s floree Paul- 
nee ; Biscoe, The History of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles conftaned^ etc., Lond. 1742, new ed. Oxf. 
1841; Meyer, J. A. G., Versuch einer Vertheidig- 
ung d. Gesch. Jesu u. d. Apostel allein ans grieck. 
u. rom. Profanscnbenten , 1805; Meijier, Diss. ch 
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Lucie a^ioiriffTia in scnbeiulo Actt. A jxist. Libro, 
Hag. Tom. 1827*; Bbttger’s Beitriuje zur Einl. in 
die Paulinischen Brief e, 1837-38; Birks’s Horae 
Apostolica; ; Irwin’s Life and Epistles of ‘ t. Paul, 
2 vol, Loud. 1851; Dr. llowson on the Character 
vf Ht. Paul (llulsean Lectures for 1802); Lange, 
Apost. Zeitalter, 1853-54; Dr. Sehaff’s History 
of the Ajjostolic Church , X. Y. 1854, p. 191 ff.; 
Itchier, /Jus apostol. u. d. nucha postal. Zeitalter, 
2d ed., 1857 ; Presscnstf, Jlistoire des truis premiers 
siecles de VEylise Chredtnne, Paris, 1858, i. 348 
ff. ; Ewald, Gesch. d. apost. Zeitalters, Gctt. 1858 
(lid. vi. of his Gesch. d. Volkes Israel); an art. in 
the Christian Examiner for July, 1801, on the 
“ Origin and Composition of tlie Acts of the 
Apostles” ; the Abbe Vidal, Saint Paul, sa vie et 
ses oeuvres, 2 vol., Paris, 18G3; Vaughan, C. A., 
The Chuich of the first Days, 3 vol., Loud. 
1804-G5; Smith, Janies. 1 oyaye and Shipwreck 
of St. Paid, 3d ed., Lond. 1800; and Ivloster- 
mann, Vindicue Lucance, stu dc Itinerant in Libia 
Actt. asscn’atu Auctore, (lotting. 1800. 

On the chronology, see- particularly Anger, De 
Temjwnnn in Adis Apost. Undone, Lips. 1833, 
and Wieseler, Chronuluyie des apostol. Zeitalters, 
Giitt. 1848. II. and A. 

* Some additional remarks will here be made 
upon the theory of the Tubingen school respecting 
the authorship of the book of Acts. This theory 
proceeds upon the assumption that Peter and the 
rest of the original disciples of Christ were Judaiz- 
ers; i. e.. that they insisted ujion the circumcision 
of the Gentile converts to Christianity, as an indis- 
pensable condition of fellowship. Consequently, 
according to I>r. Baur, Peter and Paul and the two 
branches of the church of which they were respec- 
tively the leaders were placed in a relation of hos- 
tility to one another. After the death of these 
Apostles, various attempts were made to produce a 
reconciliation between the opposing parties. The 
book of Acts, it is claimed, is the product of one 
of these irenical or compromising eflbrts. A Paul- 
ine Christian in the earlier part of the second cen- 
tury coni|)Oses a half-fictitious history, with the de- 
sign to present Paul in a favorable light to the Ju- 
daizers, and Peter in an equally favorable light to 
the adherents of Paul. Paul is represented as hav- 
ing circumcised Timothy, and as having in other 
joints conformed to the Judaizing principles; whilst 
Peter, on the other hand, in the affair of Cornelius 
and on other occasions, and the Jerusalem Church 
(in the narrative of Apostolic convention, for exam- 
ple), are made out to agree almost with the tenets 
of Paul. One feature of Dr. Baur’s system was 
the rejection of the genuineness of all the Pauline 
Epistles, save the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
th» Epistle to the Homans and that to the Gala- 
tians. The following remarks form tlie heads 
of a conclusive argument against the Tiibingen 
theory. 

1. Paul’s general style of reference to the other 
Apostles, in the Epistles acknowledged to he genu- 
ine, is inconsistent with that theory. lie and 
they form one company, and are partakers of com- 
mon afflictions. See 1 Cor. iv. 9 # sn/., 1 Cor. xv. 
5 seq. In the last passage (vcr. 9) he styles him- 
self “ the least of tlie Apostles.” When both 
Epistles were written, he was engaged in collecting 

contribution for “the saints” at Jerusalem. 
The last two chapters of the Epistle ?<> the Homans, 
which show the friendship of Paul for the Jewish 
Christians, are, on quite insullicient grounds, de- 


nied to he genuine by Baur. There is no reason 
able doubt of their genuineness. 

2. Paul’s account of his conference with the 
Apostles at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1 seq.) — the pas- 
sage on which Baur chiefly relies for the establish 
ment of his thesis — really overthrows it. The 
“false brethren” (ver. 4) were not Apostles, but 
the faction of Judaizers. Of the Apostles Peter, 
James, and John, lie says (ver. 9) when they “per- 
ceived the y race that was yiven unto me, they gave 
to me and Barnabas the vir/ht hand of fellowship .” 
The sincerity of this act of fellowship is proved, if 
proof were needed, by the arrangement made for 
the contribution for the poor, to be gathered by 
Paul from the Gentile Churches (ver. 10). The 
controversy with Peter (vcr. 11 seq.) was not about 
a principle, but was occasioned by the circumstance 
that t he latter did “not walk vpriyhtly," o r was 
false to his convictions. The circumcision of Tim- 
othy, as recorded in Acts, is not rendered improb- 
able by the refusal of Paul (Gal. ii. 3) to circum- 
cise Titus, since Titus was a heathen by birth, and 
Timothy was circumcised, not to comply with a 
demand of Judaizers, but to conciliate Jews. In 
tlie litter case, no principle was sacrificed; see 1 
Cor. ix. 20. The right interpretation of Gal. ii. 
removes the objections brought to the credibility of 
the narrative, in Acts xv., of tlie Apostolic conven- 
tion. In the light of this interpretation, tlie prin- 
cipal objections of the Tiibingen school to the cred- 
ibility of tlie book of Acts, as a whole, vanish. 
Put some of the positive proofs of the genuineness 
of this book may l>e here briefly stated. 

1. The testimony of the author, especially when 
we consider the form in which it is given. It is 
generally conceded that the third Gospel and Acti 
are by tlie same author. This author declare! 
(Luke i. 2) that lie derived his information from 
eye-witnesses and contemporaries. The passages in 
Acts (xvi. 11, xx. 5-15, xxi. 1-18, xxvii. 1, xxviii. 
17) in which the writer speaks in tlie first person 
plural — tlie so-called “we” passages — prove him 
to have been a companion of Paul. The theory 
that Acts is a compilation of documents being un- 
tenable, we are obliged to suppose either that tlie 
writer was a participant in the events recorded, or 
that lie has introduced a document, retaining the 
pronominal peculiarity on purjx>se to dtetive the 
reader. This last hypothesis is advocated by Zel- 
ler. Bleek’s theory that a document from Timo- 
thy is artlessly introduced without any notice to 
tlie reader, is refuted by the circumstance that, in 
language and style, the passages in question cor- 
respond with the rest of the book. 

2. The moral spirit of tiie hook is inconsistent 
with the ascription of it to forgery and intentional 
deception. See, for example, the narrative of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. 

3. The relation of Acts to tlie Pauline Epistles 
proves tiie genuineness and credibility of the for- 
mer. Both the coincidences and diversities make 
ii)) this proof. It is exhibited in part in Paley’s 
Hone Pu u lime . Tiie Acts is seen to he an inde- 
pendent narrative. 

4. An examination of the contents of the Acts 
will show the untenable character of tlie Tubingen 
hypothesis. See, for example, Acts i. 21, 22, where 
another Apostle is chosen to fill up thf number of 
the twelve, — a passage which an author such as 
Baur describes would never have written. See 
also Acts xxi. 15 seq., especially vers. 20, 21, 
where the believing Jews who are zealous for the 
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aw ^re declared to be “ many thousands ” (pvpr 
(tSey)- See aLso Paul's denunciation of the Jews, 
Acts xxviii. 25 seq. 

The historical discrepancies which the critics 
find in Acts are such as, if they were made out to 
exist, prove no “tendency” or partisan purpose 
in the work, but only show that the author, like 
other credible historians, is not free from inaccura- 
cies. The speeches are doubtless given or repro- 
duced in the language of Luke himself. Their his- 
torical credibility is shown by Tholuck (Theol. 
Studien u. Kritiken , 1839, II.). 

In the defence of the Tubingen hypothesis, see 
Baur, Das Chrislenthum u. die christliche Kirch t 
Jer drei ersten Jahrhunderten , 2e Ausg., 1860; 
also, his Paulus ; and Zeller, Die Apostelyeschichte. 
In the refutation of this hypothesis, see Eduard 
Lekebusch, Die Composition u. Entstehuny dtr 
Ajx)stelyeschichte , 1854; Professor Hackett, Com- 
mentary on the Acts , revised ed. 1858 (both in the 
introduction and in the exegesis of the passages 
pertaining to the controversy); Meyer, Apostelye- 
schichte ; Lightfoot, Ep . to the Galatians , Camb. 
1865, Diss. iii. St. Paul and the Three , pp. 276- 
346; and Fisher’s Essays on the Supernatural 
Oriyin of Christianity , New York, 1865. 

G. P. F. 

ACU'A (’AkouS; [Aid. ’AkoikD] Accub). 
A ii.lv ub (1 Esdr. v.*30); comp. Ezr. ii. 45. 

\V. A. IV. 

A'CUB (’A Kov<p‘, Alex. Akov/a‘, [Aid. 'AkovS :] 
Accttsw). BaivBUK (1 Esdr. v. 31; comp. Ezr. ii. 
15). W. A. W. 

AD ADAH (^7775 [festival ] : ’A povfo; 
[Alex. Comp. Aid. ’ASa5d:] Adtula), one of the 
cities in the extreme south of Judah named with 
Dimonah and Kedesh (Josh. xv. 22). It is not 
mentioned in the Onomasticon of Eusebius, nor 
has any trace of it been yet discovered. 

A'DAH (rm\ ornament , beauty: ’A5 a' 

Ada). 1. The first of the two wives of Lamech, 
fifth in descent from Cain, by whom were born to 
him Jabal and Jnbal (Gen. iv. 19, [20, 23]). 

2. A Hittitess, daughter of Elon, one (probably 
the first) of the three wives of Esau, mother of his 
first-born son Eliphaz, and so the ancestress of six 
(or seven) of the tribes of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 
2, [4,] 10 ff. 15 ff.). In Gen. xxvi. 34, she is 
called Bashemath. F. W. G. 

ADA'IAH [3 syl.] (rPlV [idiom Jehovah 

aelorns ] : ’E Seid ; [Vat. EStn/a ;] Alex. IeStSa : 
Hadaia). 1. The maternal grandfather of King 
Josiali, and native of Boscath in the lowlands of 
Judah (2 Iv. xxii. 1). 

2. (’A5cu; [Vat. A^eia;] Alex. A data'- Adaia.) 
A Levite, of the Gershonite branch, and ancestor 
of Asaph (1 Chr. vi. 41). In ver. 21 he is called 
Iddo. 

3. (’ASafa; [Vat. AjSia;] Alex. AAata: Adaia.) 
A Benjaminite, son of Shimhi (1 Chr. viii. 21), 
arho is apparently the same as Shema in ver. 13. 

4. (Alex. "Sadias, Adaia : Adaias, Ada'ia.) A 
priest, son of Jeroham (1 Chr. ix. 12; Neh. xi. 12), 
who returned with 242 of his brethren from Baby- 
lon. 

5. (’ASamy: Adaia.) One of the descendants 
'f Bani, who had married a foreign wife after the 
'eturn from Babylon (Ezr. x. 29). He is called 
Iedeus ia 1 Esdr. ix. 30. 
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6. (’AS cua; Alex. Adaias, FA. Adeiap' AflUla*.) 
The descendant of another Bani, who had also 
taken a toreign wife (Ezr. x. 39.) 

7. (Alex. Axata; [Vat.] FA. AaAea-’ Adaia.) 
A man of Judah of the line of Pharez (Neh. xi. 5). 

8. : ’A 5ta; [Vat. ’A (eia, 2. m. A5- 

eia ;] Alex. Adaia : Adaia s. ) Ancestor of Maaseiab , 
one of the captains who supported Jehoiada (2 Chr. 
xx iii. 1). W. A. W 

ADA'LIA (S;^7S : Bcpea; [Vat. 31. Bap- 
(ra; Alex. FA. BapeA; Comp. ’ASaAtd:] A'lalia ), 
a son of Hainan (Esth. ix. 8). 

* He was massacred by the Jews, together with 
nine other sons of Hainan, in the palace of the 
Persian king at Shushan, on Haman’s downfall and 
the elevation of Mordecai to his place as chief min- 
ister of state (Esth. ix. 6-10). The name is Per- 
sian, though the father was probably an Amalek 
ite. H. 

AD'AM : 'Aday.: Adam), the name 

which is given in Scripture to the first man. The 
term apparently lias reference to the ground from 
which he was formed, which is called Adamah 

Gen. ii. 7). The idea of redness of color 

seems to be inherent hi either word. (Cf. C'TWj 

Lam. iv. 7; l2"TS. red. Edom, Gen. xxv. 

j t’ 1 v: ’ 

✓ £ 


30; a vuby : Arab. ^ f 9 colore fusco 

prceditus fuit, rubrum tinxit , Ac.) The generic 
term Adam, man, becomes, in the case of the first 
man, a denominative. Supposing the Hebrew lan- 
guage to represent accurately the primary ideas 
connected with the formation of limn, it would 
seem that the appellation bestowed by God was 
given to keep alive in Adam the memory of his 
earthly and mortal nature; whereas the name by 
which he preferred to designate himself was Jsh 


(*'VS. a man of substance or worth, Gen. ii. 23). 
The creation of man was the work of the sixth 
day. His formation was the ultimate object of the 
Creator. It was with reference to him that all 
things were designed. He was to be the u roof 
and crown” of the whole fabric of the world. In 
the first nine chapters of Genesis there appear to be 
three distinct histories relating more or less to the 
life of Adam. The first extends from Gen. i. 1 to 
ii. 3, the second from ii. 4 to iv. 2G, the third from 
v. 1 to the end of ix. The word at the commence 
meat of the two latter narratives, which is ren- 
dered there and elsewhere generations, may also be 
rendered history. The style of the second of these 
records differs very considerably from that of the 
first. In the first the Deity is designated by the 
word Elohim ; in the second He is generally spoken 
of as Jehovah Elohim. The object of the first of 
these narratives is to record the creation ; that of 
the second to give an account of paradise, the orig- 
inal sin of man and the immediate posterity of 
Adam ; the third contains mainly the history of 
Noah, referring, it would seem, to Adam and his 
descendants, principally in relation to that patri- 
arch. 

The Mosaic accounts furnish us with very few 
materials from which to form any adequate concep- 
tion of the first man. He is said to have been 
created in the image and likeness of God, and this 
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is c( mmonly interpreted to mean some super-ex- ; 
^client and divine condition which was lost at the j 
Fall* apparently, however, without sufficient reason, 
as the continuance of' this condition is implied in 
the time of Noah, subsequent to the flood (Gen. ix. 
G), and is asserted as a fact by St. James (iii. 9), 
and by St. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 7). It more probably 
points to the Divine pattern and archetype after 
which man’s intelligent nature was fashioned ; rea- 
son, understanding, imagination, volition, Ac. being 
attributes of God ; and man alone of the animals 
of the earth being possessed of a spiritual nature 
which resembled God's nature. Man, in short, was 
a spirit created to reflect God's righteousness and 
truth and love, and capable of holding direct inter- 
course and communion with Him. As long as his 
will moved in harmony with God's will, he fulfilled 
the purpose of his Creator. When he refused sub- 
mission to God, lie broke the law of his existence 
and fell, introducing confusion and disorder into the 
economy of his nature. As much as this we may 
learn from what St. Paul says of “the new man 
being renewed in knowledge after the image of Him 
that created him ” (Col. iii. 10), the restoration to 
such a condition being the very .work of the Holy 
Spirit of God. Die name Adam was not confined 
to the father of the human race, but like homo was 
applicable to icoman as well as man. so that we find 
it is said in Gen. v. 1,2, “ This is the book of the 
‘ history ’ of Adam in the day that God created 
‘Adam,’ in the likeness of God made He him, male 
and female created He them, and called their name 
Adam in the day when they were created.” 

The man Adam was placed in a garden which 
the Lord God had planted “eastward in Eden,” 
for the purpose of dressing it and keeping it. It 
is of course hopeless to attempt to identify the sit- 
uation of Eden with that of any district familiar 
to modern geography. There seems good ground 
for supposing it to have been an actual locality. 
It was probably near the source of a river which 
subsequently divided into four streams. These 
are mentioned by name: Pison is supposed by 
some to be the Indus, Gihon is taken for the 
Nile, Hiddekel is called by the LXX. here, and at 
Dan. x. 4, Tigris, and the fourth is Euphrates; 
but how they should have been originally united is 
unintelligible. Adam was permitted to eat of the 
fruit of every tree in the garden hut one, which was 
called the “ tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil.” What this was it is also impossible to say. 
Its name would seem to indicate that it had the 
power of bestowing the consciousness of the difler- 
ercnce between good and evil; in the ignorance of 
which man’s innocence and happiness consisted. 
The piohibition to taste the fruit of this tree was 
tiiforced by I lie menace of death. There was also 
another tree which was called “the tree of life.” 
Some suppose it to have acted as a kind of med- 
icine, and that by the continual use of it our first 
parents, not created immortal, were preserved from 
death. (Abp. Whately.) While Adam was in the 
garden of Eden the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air were brought to him to he named, 
and whatsoever he called every living creature 
that was the name thereof. Thus the power of 
*Uly designating objects of sense was possessed by 
the first man, a faculty which is generally considered 
as indicating mature and extensive intellectual ro- 
lourees. Upon the failure of a companion suitable 
for Adam among the creatures thus brought to him 
‘o be named, the l«ord God caused a deep sleep to 


I fall upon him, and took one of his iihs from him, 
j which He fashioned into a woman and brought bet 
to the man. Prof. S. Lee supposed the narrative 
of the creation of Eve to have been revealed to 
Adam in his deep sleep (Lee’s Job , In trod. p. 16). 
'Phis is agreeable with the analogy of similar pas- 
sages, as Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xxii. 17. At this time 
they are both described as being naked without the 
consciousness of shame. 

Such is the Scripture account of Adam prior to 
the Fall. There is no narrative of any condition 
superhuman or contrary to the ordinary laws of 
humanity. The first man is a true man, with the 
powers of a man and the innocence of a child. 
He is moreover spoken of by St. Paul as being 
“the figure, tvttos , of Him that was to eome,” 
the second Adam, Christ Jesus (Korn. v. 14). His 
human excellence, therefore, cannot have been 
superior to that of the Son of Mary, who was 
Himself the Pattern and Perfect Man. liy the 
subtlety of the serpent, the woman who was given 
to he with Adam, was beguiled into a violation of 
the one command which had been imposed upon 
them. She took of the fruit of the forbidden tree 
and gave it to her husband. The propriety of its 
name was immediately shown in the results which 
followed: self-eonseiousi less was the first fruits of 
sin; their eyes were opened and they knew that 
they were naked.” The subsequent conduct of 
Adam would seem to militate against the notion 
that he was in himself the perfection of moral ex- 
cellence. His cowardly attempt to dear himself by 
the inculpation of his helpless wife bears no marks 
of a high moral nature even though fallen; it was 
conduct unworthy of his sons, and such as many 
of them would have scorned to adopt. 6 Though 
the eurse of Adam's rebellion of necessity fell upon 
him, yet the very prohibition to eat of the tree of 
life after his transgression, was probably a manifes- 
tation of Divine mercy, because the greatest male- 
diction of all would have been to have l lie gift of 
indestructible life superadded to a state of wretch- 
edness and sin. When moreover we find in Prov 
iii. 18, that wisdom is declared to he a tree of life 
to them that lay hold upon her, and in Lev. ii. 7, 
xxii. 2, 14, that the same expression is applied to 
the grace of Christ, we are led to conclude that this 
was merely a temporary prohibition imposed till 
the Gospel dispensation should he brought in 
Upon this supposition the condition of Christians 
now is as favorable as that of Adam hetbre the 
Fall, and their spiritual state the same, with the 

a * For an analysis of this first sin of the race, the 
nature of the temptation, aud its elTects on the mind 
of Adam, the reader will find Auberlen's remarks in- 
structive (Die guttlicht Off'cnbaruu", i. 154 IT., trans- 
lated in the Bibl. Sicra, xxii. 430 IT.). II. 

b * The better view of interpreters is that Adam 
meant to cast the blame of his sin not so much on 
Eve ns on his Maker for having given to him a woman 
whose example had led him into transgression. And 
in that disposition certainly he manifested only a trait 
of Iranian character that has ever distinguished hi* 
descendants, namely, a proneness to find the cause of 
sin not In their own hearts, but in God’s relations in 
them ns having ordained the circumstances in which 
they act, and given to them the moral nature which 
they possess. In that remonstrance of the Apostle 
.1 nines (i. 13-15) against this self-exculpatory spirit 
fr Let no man say when ho Is tempted, I am templed of 
God,” &c., we shnpiy hear again the echo of Adam's 
defense in the garden, "The woman whom thou gives* 
to be with me ’’ (Gen. iii. 12). II 
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single exception of the consciousness of sin and the 
knowledge of good and evil. 

Till a recent period it has been generally believed 
that the Scriptural narrative supposes the whole 
human race to have sprung from one pair. It is 
maintained that the 0. T. assumes it in the reason 
assigned for the name which Adam gave his wife 
after the Fall, namely, Eve, or Chavvah, i. e. a liv- 
ing woman, u because she was the mother of all 
living; ” and that St. Paul assumes it in his sermon 
at Athens when he declares that God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men ; and in the Epistle 
to the Romans, and first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
when he opposes Christ as the representative of re- 
deemed humanity, to Adam as the representative 
of natural, fallen, and sinful humanity. Blit the 
full consideration of this important subject will 
come more appropriately under the article Max. 

In the middle ages discussions were raised as to 
the period which Adam remained in Paradise in a 
sinless state. To these Dante refers in the Paradiso, 
xxvi. 1311-142: — 

"Nel monte, che si leva pin dall’ onda, 

Fu’ io, con vita pura e disonesta, 

Dalla prim’ ora a quella ch’ 6 scconda, 

Come il Sol muta quadra, all’ ora sesta.” 

L'antc therefore did not suppose Adam to have 
been more than seven hours in the earthly paradise. 
Adam is stated to have lived 930 years : so it would 
seem that the death which resulted from his sin 
was the spiritual death of alienation from God. 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die:” and accordingly we find that this 
spiritual death began to work immediately. The 
sons of Adam mentioned in Scripture are Cain, 
Abel and Seth. It is implied, however, that he 
had others. S. L. 

AD AM (Q7K = earth : n [Comp. Aid. ’A5- 

api ;] Adorn), a city on the Jordan “beside 
‘Zarthan/” in the time of Joshua (Josh. iii. 16). 
It is not elsewhere mentioned, nor is there any ref- 
erence to it in Josephus. The LXX. (both MSS.) 
[both in the Rom. ed. and the Alex. MS.] has ecos 
juepous Kapiadtaptp [Vat. K adiaipetu], a curious 
variation, in which it has been suggested (Stanley, 
S. cf\ P. App. § 80, note) that a trace of Adam 
appears in apip , D being changed to R according 
to the frequent custom of the LXX. 

Note. — The A. V. here follows the Keri, which, 

for ClSS = “ by Adam,” the reading in the He- 
brew text or Chetib, has Q’TSE = “ from Adam,” 
an alteration which is a questionable improvement 
(Keil, p. 51). The accurate rendering of the text 
is “ rose up upon a heap, very far off, by Adam, 
the city that is beside Zarthan ” (Stanley, S. # P. 
p. 304, note). G. 

AJTAMAH (HOTS; \earlK\i 'Appaid', 
[Alex. Comp. Aid. ’Adapt'*] Edema), one of the 
“fenced cities” of Naphtali, named between Chin- 
nereth and ha-Ramah (Josh. xix. 36). It was 
probably situated to the N. W. of the Sea of Gab- 
.ee, but no trace of it has yet been discovered. 

ADAMANT , shamir: aSapavTivos* 


n Can the place have derived its name from the 
' fat y ground ” (np“TSn) which was In this very 
leighborhood — ff between Succoth and Zarthan ” 
IK rii 4*31? 
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adamas b ). The word Shamir occurs as a common 
noun eleven times in the O. T. In eight of these 
passages it evidently stands for some prickly plant, 
and accordingly it is rendered “ briers ” c by the 
A. V. In the three remaining passages (Jer. xvii. 
1; Ez. iii. 9; Zech. vii. 12) it is the representative 
of some stone of excessive hardness, and is used 
in each of these last instances metaphorically. In 
Jer. xvii. 1, Shamir =“ diamond ” in the text of 
the A. V. “The sin of Judah is written with a 
pen of iron and with the point of a diamond,” 
i. e. the people’s idolatry is indelibly fixed in their 
affections, engraved as it were on the tablets of 
their hearts. In Ez. iii. 9, Shamir = “ adamant.” 
“As an adamant harder than flint have I made 
thy forehead, fear them not.” Here the word is 
intended to signify that firmness of purpose with 
which the prophet should resist the sin of the re- 
bellious house of Israel. In Zech. vii. 12, the 
Hebrew word = “ adamant-stone ” — “ Yea, they 
made their hearts as an adamant-stone, lest they 
should hear the law,” — and is used to express the 
hardness of the hearts of the Jews in resisting 
truth. 

The LXX. afford us but little clue whereby to 
identify the mineral here spoken of, for in Ez. iii. 9 
and in Zech. vii. 12 they have not rendered the 
Hebrew word at all, while the whole passage in 
Jer. xvii. 1-5 is altogether omitted in the Vatican 
MS.; the Alexandrine MS., however has the pas- 
sage, and reads, with the versions of Aquila, Theo- 
dotion, and Symmachus, “ with a nail of ada- 
mant.” tl “ Adamant” occurs in the Apocrypha, 
in Ecclus. xvi. 16. 

Our English “Adamant” is derived from the 
Greek,* 3 and signifies “ the unconquerable,” in 
allusion, perhaps, to the hard nature of the sub- 
stance, or, according to Pliny (xxxvii. 15), because 
it was supposed to be indestructible by fire/ The 
Greek writers ff generally apply the word to some 
very hard metal, perhaps steel, though they do also 
use it for a mineral. Pliny, in the chapter referred 
to above, enumerates six varieties of Adamas. 
Dana ( Syst . Mineral, art. Diamond) says that the 
word “ Adamas was applied by the ancients to sev- 
eral minerals differing much in their physical 
properties. A few of these are quartz, specular 
iron ore, emery , and other substances of rather 
high degrees of hardness, which cannot now be 
identified.” Nor does the English language attach 
any one definite meaning to Adamant ; sometimes 
indeed we understand the diamond h by it, but it is 
often used vaguely to express any substance of im- 
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6 Arab. et *• 7- ada 

mas. The Chaldee 

c The word is then frequently associated with 


nnr, "thorns” 

d ev bwxi- aSaixavTLVM , LAK. Alex.; "in ungue 
adamantiuo,” Vulg. 

e a, Sa/tiaio. 

f It is incorrect to suppose that even the diamond, 
which is only pure carbon crystallized, is r ' invincible ” 
by fire. It will burn, and at a temperature of 14 a 
Wedgewood will be wholly consumed, producing cap 
bonic acid gas. 

n Comp, also Senec. Hercuk Fur. 807 : " Adamant* 
texto vincire.” 

h Our English diamond is merely a corruption of 
adamant. Comp, the French diamante. 
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penetrable hardness. Chaueer, Bacon, Shakes- 
peare, use it in some instances for the ludestone. a 
hi modern mineralogy the simple term Adamant 
has no technical signification, but Adamantine Spar 
is a mineral well known, and is closely allied to that 
which we have good reason for identifying with the 
Shamir or Adamant of the Bible. 

That some hard cutting stone is intended can 
be shown from the passage in Jeremiah quoted 
above. Moreover the Hebrew root 6 (Sit a mar, “ to 
cut,” “ to pierce ”), from which the word is derived, 
reveals the nature of the stone, the sharpness of 
which, moreover, is proved by the identity of the 
original word with a brier or thorn. Now since, 
in the opinion of those who have given much at- 
tention to the subject, the Hebrews appear to have 
been unacquainted with the true diamond, ‘‘ it is 
very probable, from the expression in Ez. iii. 9, of 
“adamant hanhr than Jfint," (t that by Shamir is 
intended some variety of Corundum , a mineral 
inferior only to the diamond in hardness. Of this 
mineral there are two principal groups ; one is crys- 
talline, the other granular ; to the crystalline va- 
rieties belong the indigo-blue sapphire, the red 
oriental ruby, the yellow oriental topaz, the green 
oriental emerald, the violet oriental amethyst, the 
brown adamantine spar, lhit it is to the granular 
or massive variety that the Shamir may with most 
probability be assigned. This is the modern Emery , 
extensively used in the arts for polishing and rutting 
gems and other hard substances; it is found in 
Saxony, Italy, Asia Minor, the East Indies, <fcc., 
and “ occurs in boulders or nodules in mica slate, in 
taleose rock, or in granular limestone, associated 
with oxide of iron; the color is smoke-gray or 
bluish-gray; fracture imperfect. The best kinds 
are those whieh have a blue tint; but many sub- 
stances now sold under the name of emery eontain 
no corundum."* The Greek name for the emery 
is Smyris or Smirk/ and the Hebrew lexieo- 


« Chaucer, Romaunt of the Rose , 11S2; Shakes- 
peare, Mid . Night Dr. Act ii. sc. 2. and 'Trail, and 
Cress. Act iii. sc. 2 ; Bacon’s Essay on Travel. 

b F first's Concordanticr , incidere, irnpingere. 

But Gesunius, T/ies. sub voc. *• y. "17DD, 

0 9 - 

" horruit, riguit . Whence 'Arab. ^ . r . Samur , 

"an Egyptian thorn ” (sec Forskal, FI. AL g. Ar. cxxiii. 
G j x 

176), and ^ w, at lamas. Sec Frey tag, Lex. Arab. 
b. v. 

c Dana says that the method of polishing diamonds 
was first discovered in 1456 by Louis Bergnen, a cit- 
izen of Bruges, previous to which time the diamond 
was only known in its native uncut state. It is (juito 
clear that Shamir cannot mean diamond , for if it did 
tbo word would be mentioned with precious stones ; 
but this is not the case. 

f l pTP. That though it may some- 

times be applied to " rock ” generally, yet sometimes 
— JRnt. or some other variety of quartz, seems clear 
from Ex. iv. 25 : — " Then Zipporah took a sharp stone ” 

(TJ), Ts'ir. That tlint knives wero In common use 
amongst Eastern nations is well known. Compare 
that very interesting verse of the LXX., Josh. xxiv. 
II. 

* Ansted's Mineralogy , § 394. 

f (rsupu, or opipts est appov eTfiov 

Hlesychius) ; crp ! .po: A iOo? i<rrL (Dioscor. v. 165). Both 


graphers derive this word from the Hebrew Shamir 
There seems to be no doubt whatever that the tw< 
words are identical, and that by Adamant we are 
to understand the emery-stone, u or the uncrystal- 
line variety of the Corundum. 

The word 8iia.mii: occurs in the O. T. three 
times as a proper name — once as the name of a 
man* (1 Clir. xxiv. 24), and twice as the name of 
a town. The name of the town may have reference 
to the rocky nature of the situation, or to Oners 
and thorns abundant in the neighborhood.* 

W. II. 

AD'AMI [“ liumanus," human , or 

Adamite:] 'Appe; [Alex. Aid. ’Appal ; Comp. ’A5- 
eppl :] Adana), a place on the border of Naphtali, 
named after Allon hezaanannim (Josh. xix. 33). 
By some it is taken in connection with the next 
name, han-Nekeb, but see Keland, p. 545. In the 
post-biblical times Adami bore the name of Dainiu. 

ADAH (accurately Addar, H^TS [height ] : 
2apa5a; [Alex. Aid. Comp. ’A55apa:j Addar), a 
place on the south boundary of Palestine and of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 3) which in the parallel list is 
called IIazak-addai:. 

AT)AR. [Months.] 

AD'ASA (’AScura, LXX.; ra ’ASatra, Jos.: 
Adarsa, Adazer), a place in Judaea, a day’s jour- 
ney from Gazera, and 30 stadia from Bethhoron 
(Jos. Ant, xii. 10, § 5). Here Judas Maeeabams 
encamped before the battle in which Xicanor was 
killed, Nieanor having pitched at. Bethhoron (1 
Maec. vii. 40,45). In the Onomasticoii it is men-, 
tioned as near Guphna [the Homan Goplina and 
present Jufna, miles north-west of Bethel. 8ee 
OriiM.] 

AD'BEEL ('rsais : NaflM*! [in 1 Clir., 
Vat. NafidavriAi Comp. \A/35 t/7jA; Aid. Au/35njA0 
Adbeel; ’AjSSctjAos, Joseph.; “perhaps ‘ miracle 

of God,’ from miracle/ Gesen. s. v.) a 

son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13; 1 Chr. i. 29), and 
probably the progenitor of an Arab tribe. No sat- 
isfactory identification of this name with that of 
an}' people or place mentioned by the Greek geog- 
raphers, or by the Arabs themselves, lias yet been 
discovered. The latter have lost most of the names 
of Ishmael's descendants between that patriarch 
and ’Admin (who is said to he of the 21st genera- 
tion before Mohammed), and this could scarcely 
have been the ease if tribes, or places named after 
them, existed in the times of Arabian historians or 
reluters of traditions: it is therefore unlikely that 


statements art* correct ; the oue refers to the powder , 
the other to the stone. The German Srnirget, or 
Schmirgel, is evidently allied to the Hebrew or Greek 
words. Bohlen considers the Hebrew word to be of 
Indian origin, comparing asmira, a stone which eats 
away iron. Doubtless nil these words have a common 
origin. 

it This Is probably the same stone which Herodotus 
(vii. 69) says the .Ethiopians in the ormy of Xerxes 
used instead of iron to point their arrows with, and 
by means of which they engraved seals. 

h In the Kerb The Chethib has , Sham Ur 

i It will bo enough merely to allude to the Babblnl 
eal fable about Solomon, the Hoopoe, and the worm 
Sfpimir . See Boeluirt’s Itirrozoicun , vol. iii. p. 842, 
ed. lioseum idler, and Buxtorf, fax. Talmud, col. 2455 
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Jiese names are to be recovered from the works of 
native authors. But some they have taken, and 
apparently corrupted, from the Bible; and among 
these is Adbeel, written (in the Mir-dt ez-Zemdn) 

Jopf. E. S. P. 

AD'DAN OW [strong ] : ‘HSav, LXX.; 
'Aa\dp [Vat. AAA ap, Alex. AAap], Apocr. 1 Esdr.: 
Adon, Vulg.), one ot the places from which some of 
the captivity returned with Zerubbabel to Judaea 
who could not show their pedigree as Israelites 
(Ezr. ii. 59). In the parallel lists of Nehemiah (vii. 
01) and Esdras the name is Addon and Aalar. 

G. 

* Perhaps the name Aalar in 1 Esdr. v. 36 cor- 
responds to Immeu in Ezra and Nehemiah. It 
appears in Esdras as the name of a man. See 
Chauaathai.au. A. 

ADH1AR (“HS: ’a Sip; [Vat. AAei; Alex. 
Aped; Comp. ’A$d/rt] Addar), son of Bela (1 Chr. 
viii. 3), called Ard in Num. xxvi. 40. 

ADDER. This word in the text of the A. V. 
is the representative of four distinct Hebrew names, 
mentioned below. Ft occurs in Gen. xlix. 17 (mar- 
gin, arrow-snake); Ps. lviii. 4 (margin, asp) ; xci. 
13 (margin, asp); Prov. xxiii. 32 (margin, cocka- 
trice); and in Is. xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 5, the margin 
has adder, where the text has cockatrice . Our 
English word adder is used for any poisonous snake, 
and is applied in this general sense by the transla- 
tors of the A. V. a They use in a similar way the 
Bynon}Tnous term asp. 

1. Acshub (y\'VTl : dcrirls' aspis) is found 
only in Ps. cxl. 3 : “ They have sharpened their 
tongues like a serpent, adder’s poison is under their 
lips.” The latter half of this verse is quoted by 
St. Paul from the LXX. in Horn. iii. 13. The 
poison of venomous serpents is often employed by 
the sacred writers in a figurative sense to express 
the evil tempers of ungodly men — that malignity 
which, as Bishop Horne says, is “ the venom and 
poison of the intellectual world ” (comp. DeuL 
xxxii. 33; Job xx. 14, 16).' 

It is not possible to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty what particular species of serpent is intended 
b} the Hebrew word ; the ancient versions do not 
help us at all, although nearly all agree in some 
kind of serpent, with the exception of the Chaldee 
paraphrase, which understands a sjrider by Acsh lib , 
interpreting this Hebrew word by one of somewhat 
similar form. ft The etymology of the term is not 
ascertained with sufficient precision to enable us to 
refer the animal to any determinate species. Gese- 
nius derives it from two Hebrew roots, c the com- 
bined meaning of which is “ rolled in a spire and 
lying in ambush; ” a description which would ap- 
ply to almost any kind of serpent. 

The number of poisonous serpents with which 
the Jews were acquainted was in all probability 
limited to some five or six species [Serpent], and 
as there are reasonable grounds for identifying 
Pethen and Shephiphun with two well known spe- 
cies, viz. the Egyptian Cobra and the Homed Viper, 
it is not improbable that the Acshub may be repre- 
sented by the Toxicoa of Egypt and North Africa. 


a Adder, in systematic zoology, is generally applied 
o those genera which form the family Vi per idee. ; — Asp, 
the Vipera Aspis of th» Al) s. 

ft Accabish. 
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At any rate it is unlikely that the Jews were unac- 
quainted with this kind, which is common in 
Egypt and probably in Syria: the Echis arenicob\ 
therefore, for such is this adder’s scientific name, 
may be identical in name and reality with the ani- 
mal signified by the Hebrew Acshub . 



Toxicoa, of Egypt. 


Colonel Hamilton Smith suggests that the Ac- 
shub may be the puff or spooch-adder of the Dutch 
colonists at the Cape of Good Hope, or that of 
Western Africa ; but it has never 1 een shown that 
the Cape species ( Ch>f bo arietans) or the W. Afri- 
can species ( Clotho late cist rif/a), the only two hith- 
erto known, are either of them inhabitants of a dis- 
trict so far north and east as Egypt. 

2. Pethen (JIHQ). [Asr.] 

3. Tsepha, or Tsiphoni *01252: 

efeyova dairidcov, Kepdargs’ re gut us) occurs five 
times in the Hebrew Bible. In Prov. xxiii. 32 it 
is translated adder, and in the three passages of 
Isaiah quoted above, as well as in Jer. viii. 17, it is 
rendered cockatrice. The derivation of the word 
from a root which means “ to hiss ” does not help 
us at all to identify the animal. From Jeremiah 
we learn that it was of a hostile nature, and from 
the parallelism of Is. xi. 8, it appears that the 7V 
phoni was considered even more dreadful than the 
Pethen. Bochart, in his ffierozoicon (iii. 1S2, ed. 
Rosenmiiller), has endeavored to prove that the 7W- 
phoni is the Basilisk of the Greeks (whence Jerome 
in Vulg. reads Beg ulus), which was then supposed 
to destroy life, burn up grass, and break stones by 
the pernicious influence of its breath (comp. Plin. 
II. N. viii. c. 33); but this is explaining an *« igno- 
tum per ignotius.” 

The whole story of the Basilisk is involved in 
fable, and it is in vain to attempt to discover the 
animal to which the ancients attributed such terri- 
ble power. It is curious to observe, however, that 
Forskal (Descr. Animal, p. 15) speaks of a kind of 
serpent ( Coluber Ildlleik is the name he gives it) 
which he says produces irritation on the spot 
touched by its breath ; he is quoting, no doubt, the 


c Thcs. sub voc. : — retrorsum se Jtexil, and 

aas, insidiatus est. Alii Arab, kathaha (impetum 
facere), vel etiam gashnb (venenum) conferunt 
(FiiratA 
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Dpinion of the Arabs. Is Ibis a relic of the llaai- 
liskan fable V This creature was so called from a 
mark on its head, supposed to resemble a kingly 
crown. Several serpents, however, have peculiar 
markings on the head — the varieties of the Spec- 
tacle-Cobras of India, for example — so that iden- 
tification is impossible. As the LXX. make use 
of the word Basilisk (Ps. xe. 13; xci. 13, A. V.) 
it was thought desirable to say this much on the 
subject.® 

It is possible that the Tsiphbm may be repre- 
sented by the Algerine adder ( Clotho mauri tunica) 
but it must be confessed that this is mere conject- 
ure. Dr. Harris, in his Natural History of the 
Bible, erroneously supposes it to be identical with 
the B-jjnh zephen of Forskal, which, however, is a 
fish {Tripoli zephtn , Cuv.), and not a serpent. 



Algerine Adder. (British Museum.) 


4. Shephiphdn : eyKaOppevos : ceras- 

t s) occurs only in Gen. xlix. 17, where it is used 
to characterize the tribe of I an: “ Dan shall be a 
serpent by the way, an adder in the path, that 
biteth the horse’s heels, so that his rider shall fall 
backward.” Various are ti e readings of the old 
versions in this passage: the Samaritan interprets 
Shephiphbn by “lying in wait;” the Targutns of 
Jonathan, of Onkelos, and of Jerusalem, with the 
Syriac, “a basilisk.” b The Arabic interpreters 
Krpcnius [i. e. the anonymous version edited by 


a The Basilisk of naturalists is a most forbidding- 
ioqjring yet harmless lizard of the family I^uanido’, 
order Sauria. In using the term, therefore, care 
must be taken not to eonfouud the mythical serpent 
with tile veritable Saurian. 

b {Herman), pemiciosus , from m to 


lestroy.” r Ita. R. Salom. Chaldseum explicit, Onke- 
los nutcin reddit, Sieut serpens Herman, quod est no - 
mm serjtenlis cujusdam , cujus morsus est insanabilis ; 

is a utem est basiliseus ''j'IV-V. ’ {Crit. Sacri , 1. 
1114.) 


ib 


r 


[This is not the rendering of 
0 9 o ** 


Ihe versions referred to, which have 




A.) 


d From puns; ere, morelere, according to 

Kiirst and A. Schulten? ; but Gesenius denies this 

r> 

meaning, and compares the Syr. «3ii, ({ to glide,” 


’ to creep.” 


Erpenius] and Saadias have “ the honied snake; ’ c 
and so the Vulg. Cerastes. The LXX., like the 
Samaritan, must have connected the Hebrew term 
with a word which expresses the idea of “ sitting 
in ambush.” The original word comes from a 
root which signifies “ to prick,” “ pierce,” or 
“ bite.” *t 

The habit of the Shephiphdn, alluded to in Ja- 
cob’s prophecy, namely, that of lurking in tbe sand 
and biting at the horse’s heels, e suits the character 
of a well-known species of venomous snake, the cel- 
ebrated homed viper, the asp of Cleopatra {Cents- 
tes JJassefpuistii), which is found abundantly in the 
sandy deserts of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia. The 
Hebrew word Shephiphbn is no doubt identical with 
the Arabic Sijfbn. If the translation of this Ara- 
bic word by Golius he compared with the descrip- 
tion of the Cerastes in the British Museum, there 
will appear good reason for identifying the Shephi- 
phbn of Genesis with the Cerastes of naturalists. 
“ Sijfbn , serpent is genus lcve, punetis maculisque 
distinctum ” — “a small kind of serpent marked 
with dots and spots” (Golius, Arab. Lex. s. v.). 
“ The Cerastes ( Cerastes l/assehpiistii), brownish 
wiiite with pale brown irregular unequal spots ” 
( Cut. if Snakes in Brit. M. pt. i. 20). It is not 
pretended that the mere fact of these two animals 
being spotted atlords sufficient ground, w hen taken 
alone, for asserting that they are identical, for many 
serpents have this character in common; but, when 
taken in connection with what lias been adduced 
above, coupled with the fact that this spotted char- 
acter belongs only to a very few’ kinds common in 
the localities in question, it does at least form strong 
presumptive evidence in favor of the identity of the 
Shephiphbn with the Cerastes. 'Hie name of Ce- 
rastes is derived from a curious hornlike process 
above each eye in the male, f which gives it a for- 
midable appearance. Bruce, in his Travels in 
Abyssinia, has given a very accurate and detailed 
account of these animals. He observes that he 
found them in greatest numbers in those parts 
which were frequented by the jerboa, and that ir. 
the stomach of a Cerastes he discovered the remains 
of a jerboa, lie kept two of these snakes in a 
glass vessel for two }ears without any food. An- 
other circumstance mentioned by Bruce throws 
some light on the assertions of ancient authors as 
to the movement of this snake. /Elian Isidorus, 


p «V S' apdOouriv 

’II xai dpaTpo\ijjo-i Kara. ern/3o»' avet. 

Nicnudcr, Theriac. 203. 

/The female, however, is supposed sometimes tc 
possess these horns. Ilasselquist ( Liner . pp. 241, 
305) has thus described them : — ft Ten taenia duo, 
utrinque ununi ad latera verticis, In umrginc superior! 
orbitie oculi, crectu, parte aversa parum arcuata, 
eademque parte parum canuliculata, sub-dura, mem 
braua tenaci vestita, basi squamis minimis, una serie 
ereotis, cincta, brevia, orbiUc ocuiorum dimidia longi- 
tndinc.” 

With tills description that of Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
maybe compared : — An dessus des yeux nait de 
chaquo cotC line petite eminence, ou coniine on a cou- 
tume de la dire une petite oorue, longue de deux ou 
trois lignes, prCseu tn-ut dans le sens de sa longueur des 
slllons et dirlgi'c en haut ct un peu en urriere, d*oh le 
nom tie CXraste. Iji nature des cornea du Cernste cat 
tr^s i >e ii eonnue, et icure usages, si toutefols elie? 
peuvent etre de quelque utiiitC |K>ur raninmi, sont 
eutlerenient ignores.” 

o Aofoe Si olpov npofimv /Kiii.n, De Anim \r 
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Aetius, have all recorded ot the Cerastes that, 
whereas other serpents creep along in a straight 
direction, this one and the Hceinorrhous a (no 
doubt the same animal under another name) move 
sideways, stumbling as it were on either side (and 
comp. Bochart). ft Let this be compared with what 
Bruce says : “ The Cerastes moves with great ra- 
pidity and in all directions, forwards, backwards, 
sideways ; when he inclines to surprise any one who 
is too far from him, he creeps with his side towards 
tlte person &c., Ac. The words of Ibn Sina, or 
Avicenna, are to the same effect. It is right, how- 
ever, to state that nothing unusual has been ob- 
served in the mode of progression of the Cerastes 
now in the gardens of the Zoi logical Society ; but 
of course negative evidence in the instance of a 
specimen not in a state of nature does not inval- 
idate the statement of so accurate an observer as 
Bruce. 



The Horned Cerastes. (From specimen in British 
Museum.) 


The Cerastes is extremely venomous; Bruce 
compelled one to scratch eighteen pigeons upon the 
thigh as quickly as possible, and they all died 
nearly in the same interval of time. It averages 12 
to 15 inches in length, but is occasionally found 
larger. It belongs to the family Vipendce , order 
Ophidian [Serpent.] 

From the root Shaphaph are possibly derived 
the proper names of Siiupham, whence the family 
of the Siiupiiamites, Shkphupiian, and Shup- 
pim. W. H. 

ADDI (’A$5l [Tisch. Treg. ’ASSel])- 1. Son 
of Cosam, and father of Melchi, in our Lord's 
genealogy (Luke iii. 28); the third above Salathicl. 
The etymology and Hebrew form of the name are 
doubtful, as it does not occur in the LXX., but it 

probably represents the Hebrew ’'"TV, an ornament , 
and is a short form of Adiel, or Adaiah. The lat- 
ter name in 1 Chr. vi. 41 (26 in Heb. Bib.) is ren- 
dered in the [Roman edition of the] Septuagint 
’ASa'i, which is very close to Addi. A. C. H. 

2. (’A55f; [Vat. ASSeiv:] Addin.) This name 
occurs in a very corrupt verse (1 Esdr. ix. 31), ap- 
parently for Adna (Ezra x. 30). W. A. W. 

ADT)0 (’A55c6; [Vat. ESSen*:] Addin). 
Iddo, the grandfather of the prophet Zechariah (1 
Esdr. vi. 1). W. A. W. 


a Aoxpa. S' emaKa^otv o\iyov Sepas, ota Kepdcrrj)? 
(Nicander, T/ieriac. 294). 

t> Bochart ( Hieroz . iii. 209, Rosenm.) says that tne 
Raotins derive from FjDIZ?, claudicare , 

wherefore is claudus. 

c The celebrated John Ellis seems to have been the 
Urst Englishman who gave an accurate description of 
he Cerastes (see Pkilosoph. Transact. 1766). 


ADDON. [Addan.] 

* This varied orthography, says Fiirst ( Handwb 
p. 17) is owing to a dialectic difference which pro 
nounced — as o. H. 

ADDUS (\A55ous: Addus). 1. The sons of 
Addus are enumerated among the children of Solo- 
mon’s servants who returned with Zorobaliel (l 
Esdr. v. 34); but the name does not occur in the 
parallel lists of Ezra or Nehemiah. 

2. (’Ia55oo; [Vat. IaSSous;] Alex. Io55ou$; 
[Aid. ’A55ou$:] Addin.) A priest whose descend- 
ants, according to 1 Esdr., were unable to establish 
their genealogy in the time of Ezra, and were re 
moved from their priesthood (1 Esdr. v. 38). He 
is said to have married Augia, the daughter of 
Berzelus or Barzillai. In Ezra and Nehemiah he 
is called by his adopted name Barzillai, and it is 
not clear whether Addus repiesents his original 
name or is a mere corruption. \V. A. \V. 

ADER \} n pause '"H^, a flock]; 

'E 5ep; [Vat. n57)5;] Alex. Heder). A 

Benjamite, son of Beriah, chief of the inhabitants 
of Aijalon (1 Chr. viii. 15). The name is, more 
correctly, Eder. W. A. W. 

AD IDA ('A5t5d; [Sin. ASeiSa, ASeiva or 
- voi ;] Joseph. ‘'ASSiSa: Addus , Adiada), a town 
on an eminence (Ant. xiii. 6, § 4) overlooking the 
low 'country of Judah (’A. eV rfj 2e<^Aa), forti- 
fied by Simon Maccabieus in his wars with Try- 
plion (1 Macc. xii. 38, xiii. 13). Alexander was 
here defeated by Aretas (Ant. xiii. 15, § 2) ; and 
Vespasian used it as one of his outposts in the 
siege of Jerusalem (B. J. iv. 9, § 1). Probably 
identical with Hal>il> and Aditiiaisi (which see) 

G. 

ADIEL ( ’JK’HS [ornament of God ] : ’le5i* 
fa; [Vat. corrupt;] Alex. [Comp. ’A 8it]A'\ 

Adiel). 1. A prince of the tribe of Simeon, de- 
scended from the prosperous family of Shimei (1 
Chr. iv. 36). He took part in the murderous raid 
made by his tribe upon the peaceable Hamite shep- 
herds in the valley of Gedor, in the reign of Heze- 
kiah. 

2. (’ASitJa.) A priest, ancestor of Maasiai (1 
Chr. ix. 12). 

3. (’OSrijA; [Vat. Comp.] Alex. ’n5i^A.) An- 

cestor of Azmaveth, David’s treasurer (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 25). W. A. W. 

ADIN O'TP [delicate] : ’ASSiV, ’A5iV [Vat. 
AStr y ASety] In Ezr., [’ASn/ov, A5iV in 1 Esdr. ;] 
'H5iV [Vat. H5en/] in Neh.: Adin, Adan in Ezr. 
viii. 6). Ancestor of a family who returned with 
Zerubbabel to the number of 454 (Ezr. ii. 15 [1 
Esdr. v. 12]), or 655, according to the parallel list 
in Neh. vii. 20. Fifty-one more [251 according tc 
1 Esdr. viii. 32] accompanied Ezra in the second 
caravan from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 6). They joined 
with Nehemiah in a covenant to separate themselves 
from the heathen (Neh. x. 16). \V. A. W. 

ADINA (S3 S 1S [pliant]-. ’AS mi; [Comp. 
Vat. FA. ’ASea'cD] Adina). The son of Shiza; 
one of David’s captains beyond the Jordan, and 
chief of the Reubenites (1 Chr. xi. 42). According 
to the A. V. and the Syriac, he had the command 
of thirty men ; but the passage should be rendered 
“and over him were thirty,” that is, the thirty be- 
fore enumerated were his superiors, just as Benaiali 
was “ above the thirty” (1 Chr. xxvii. 6). 

W. A. W 


32 ADINO 


ADONIJAH 


ADINO, THE EZNITE, 2 Sara, xxviii. 8. 
See Jasiioueam. 

ADTNUS ('IaStyJs; [Vat. IaSeiyos; Aid. 
’ASn'Jy:] Jaiklimus). .Iam in the Levite (1 Esdr. 
Lx. 48; eomp. Nell. viii. 7). W. A. W. 


ADITHA'IM (with the article, CVT“J1?P 
[the double booty] : Comp. 'AyedOai/j.; Aid. ’A5- 
iay iOOaifj.' Adit hid in ] ), a town belonging to Ju- 
dah, lying in the low country (Shefelah), and 
named, between Sharaim and Gcderah (with the 
article V, in Josh. xv. 30 only. It is entirely omit- 
ted oy the [Vat. and Alex. 31 SS. of the] LXX. 
At a later time the name appears to have been 
changed to iladid a (Chadid) and Adida. For the 
dual termination, corap. the two names occurring 
in the same verse; also Eglaim, lloronaira, etc. 

G. 


ADJURATION. [Exorcism.] 

ad'lai [dissyi.] ('b-rr [= 

tice of J ah]: ’A8a(; [Vat.] Alex. A5ai; [Comp. 
’ASAat :] Adli). Ancestor of Sliaphat, the overseer 
of David's herds that fed in the broad valleys (1 
Chr. xxvii. 29). W. A. W. 


ADMAH (npiS [fortress, Furst] : ’A8- 
a.fxd: Adama), one of the “cities of the plain,” 
always coupled with Zeboim (Gen. x. 19, xiv. 2 
8; Reut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8). It had a king of 
its own. 


ADAI ATH A (SiPDlS : [m aAuredp; Vat. 
Alex. FA. KaArjireap ; Corap. ’A5/xa0d:] Ad ma- 
th a), one of the seven princes of Persia (Esth. i. 
14). 

AD'NA (S2137 [pleasure]'. ’ESve; [Vat. II. 
ESaire, Mai AiSatve:] Edna). 1. One of the 
family of Pahath-Moab who returned with Ezra, 
and married a foreign wife (Kzr. x. 30). 

2. (M arras; [Vat. Alex, ora.; Corap. ’ESrar.]) 
A priest, descendant of Harira, in the days of Joi- 
akira, the son of Jeshua (Nell. xii. 15). 

W. A. W. 


AD'NAH (713117 [pleasure]: ’ESvd: Ed- 
nas). 1. A Manassite who deserted from Saul and 
joined the fortunes of David on his road to Ziklag 
from the camp of the Philistines (1 Chr. xii. 20). 

2. ("ESyay ; [Vat.] Alex. E bracts.) The eom- 
n i an der-in -chief of 300,000 men of Judah, who 
were in Jehoshaphat’s array (2 Chr. xvii. 14). 

W. A. W. 

ADONI-BE'ZEK (PJ^jfT^, lord of Be- 
zik: ’ASoji nPe&K'- Adonibesec), king of Bezek, a 
city of the < anaanites. [Bezek.] T'liis chieftain 
was vanquished by the tribe of Judah (Judg. i. 3- 
7), who cut off his thumbs and great hies, and 
brought him prisoner to Jerusalem, where he died, 
lie confessed that he had inflicted the same cruelty 
upon 70 petty kings whom he had conquered. 

K. W. 15. 

* Oassel in his note on Jndg. i. 0 ( Richter u. 
ihuh, p. 0), mentions some parallels to this barbar- 
ity. which show that it was not uncommon in an- 
cient times. The form of the mutilation was not 
arbitrary, but chosen in order to render those who 
antlered it unfit for warlike service: henceforth they 
could neither wield the how, nor stand firm in Rat- 
tle, or escape by flight. When the Inhabitants of 

a if 80, it is an Instance of Ain changing to Ctult i 
***e Uef p 430). 


/Egina were conquered rs. c. 45G, the Athenians 
ordered their right thumbs to be cut off so that 
they might not be able to handle the spear, though 
as slaves they might pull the oar (Jllian, Fur. 
Hist. ii. 9). The confession of the savage chief 
(Judg. i. 7) testifies to the natural sentiment that 
the wicked deserve to experience the sufferings 
which they themselves have inflicted on others 
(comp. Ps. vii. 15, 1G). Adoni-bezek had humili- 
ated as well as maimed his victims: “they liad 
gathered their meat under his table" (Judg. i. 7, 
and comp. Matt. xv. 27). It is said of. some of the 
Parthian kings that at table they threw food to 
their famished vassals, who would catch it up like 
dogs, and like dogs were beaten till blood flowed 
from them (A then. Dripn . lib. iv. p. 152 d). 
Adoni-bezek is obviously not so much a proper 
name as a title. 11. 

* ADON'ICAM, ADON'ICAN. [Ahon- 

ikam.] 

t vDONrjAH (n»rrs, vrr’S, my Im,<i 

is Jehovah: ’A dcoylas' Adonias). 1. Die fourth 
son of David by llaggith, born at Hebron, while 
his father was king of Judah (2 Sam. iii. 4). 
After the death of his three brothers, Annion, Chi- 
leab, and Absalom, he became eldest son: and, 
when his father's strength was visibly declining, 
put forward his pretensions to the crown, by equip- 
ping himself in royal state, with chariots and horse- 
men, and fifty men to run before him, in imitation 
of Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 1) whom he also resembled 
in personal beauty, and apparently also in charac- 
ter, as indeed Josephus • says (Ant. vii. 14, §4). 
For this reason he was plainly unfit to be king, 
and David promised Batbsheba that her son Solo- 
mon should inherit the crown (1 K. i. 30), for there 
was no absolute claim of primogeniture in these 
Eastern monarchies. Solomon's cause was espoused 
by the best of David's counsellors, the illustrious 
prophet Nathan; Zadok, the descendant of Eleazar, 
and representative of the elder line of priesthood; 
Benaiah, the captain of the king's body-guard; to- 
gether with Shimei and Bei, whom Ewald (O'rs- 
chichte , iii. 2GG) conjectures to he David's two sur- 
viving brothers, comparing 1 Chr. ii. 13, and iden- 
tifying ^ 3732127 with 71373712? ( iShimmah in our 

version), and ''371 with (our Raddai). From 
1 Iv. ii. 8, it is unlikely that the Shimei of 2 Sam. 
xvi. 5 could ha\e actively espoused Solomon’s cause. 
On the side of Adonijali, who when he made his 
attempt on the kingdom was about 35 years old (2 
Sam. v. 5), were Ahiathar, the representative of 
Kli’8, i. e. the junior hue of the priesthood (de- 
scended from lthanuir, Aaron’s fourth son), and 
Joab, the famous commander of David's army; the 
latter of whom, always audacious and self-willed, 
probably expected to find more congenial elements 
in Adony.ah's court than in Solomon’s. Mis name 
and influence secured a large number of followers 
among the captains of the royal army belonging to 
the tribe of Judah (comp. 1 K. i. 9 and 25); and 
these, together with all the princes except Solomon, 
were entertained by Adonijali at a great sacrificial 
feast held “by the stone Znlii-.l.l-.Tii, which is by 
Knrogel." The meaning of the stone Zoheleth is 
very doubtful, being translated rook of the watch- 
tower in the Chaldee; great rock , Syr. and Arab.; 
and explained “ rock of the stream if water" by 
B. Kimchi. En-rogel is mentioned in Josh. xv. 7, 
as a spring on the border of Judah and Benjamin, 


ADONIKAM 


ADORAIM 


S. of Jerusalem, and may be the same as that 
xft.ero'ards called the Well of Job or Joab (Ain 
Ayiib). It is explained spring of the fuller by the 
Chaldee Paraphrast, perhaps because he treads his 

clothes with his feet see Gesen. s. r.); but 

comp. Deut. xi. 10, where “ watering with the 
feet ” refers to machines trodden with the foot, and 
such possibly the spring of Rogel supplied. [En- 
rogel.] A meeting for a religious purpose would 
be held near a spring, just a3 in later times sites 
for Trpoaevxai were chosen by the waterside (Acts 
xvi. 13). 

Nathan and Bathsheba, now thoroughly alarmed, 
apprised David of these proceedings, who immedi- 
ately gave orders that Solomon should be conducted 
on the royal mule in solemn procession to Gihon, 
a spring on the west of Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxxii. 
30). | Gihon.] Here he was anointed and pro- 

claimed king by Zadok, and joyfully recognized by 
the people. This decisive measure struck terror 
into the opposite party, and Adonijah fled to the 
sanctuary, but was pardoned by Solomon on con- 
dition that he should “shew himself a worthy 
man,” with the threat that “if wickedness were 
found hi him he should die” (i. 52). 

The death of David quickly followed on these 
events; and Adonijah begged Bathsheba, who as 
“king’s mother” would now have special dignity 
and influence [Asa], to procure Solomon’s consent 
to his marriage with Abishag, who had been the 
wife of David in his old age (1 K. i. 3). This was 
regarded as equivalent to a fresh attempt on the 
throne [Absalom; Abner]; and therefore Solo- 
mon ordered him to be put to death by Benaiah, in 
accordance )yith the terms of his previous pardon. 
Far from looking upon this as “ the most flagrant 
act of despotism since Doeg ' massacred the priests 
at Saul’s command ” (Newman, Hebrew Monarchy, 
ch. iv. ), we must consider that the clemency of 
Solomon in sparing Adonijah till he thus again re- 
vealed a treasonable purpose, stands in re/nark able 
contrast with the almost universal practice of 
Eastern sovereigns. Any one of these, situated 
like Solomon, would probably have secured Iiis 
throne by putting all his brothers to death, whereas 
we have no reason Co think that any of David's 
sons suffered except the open pretender Adonijah, 
though all seem to have opposed Solomon’s claims ; 
and if his execution be thought an act of severity, 
we must remember that we cannot expect to find 
the principles of the Gospel acted upon a thousand 
years before Christ came, and that it is hard for 
us, in this nineteenth century, altogether to realize 
tiie position of an Oriental king in that remote 
age. 

2. [Aid. Vat. Alex. ’A dowiav-] A Levite in 
tne reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

3. [*A5cma; Alex. Aama; Vat. FA. E davia', 
Aid. ’Acuna ; Comp. ’Adovias'- Adonia.'] One of 
the Jewish chiefs in the time of Nehemiah (x. 16). 

He is called Adonikam ’AdoWlK&jX- 

Adnnicnm) in Ezr. ii. 13. Comp. Ezr. viii. 13; 
Neh. vii. 18. G. E. L. C. 

ADON'IKAM (arrows [lc~d of the enemy , 
Ges. ; or lord who assists , Furst] . ’AdcaviKap [or 
'Kar\ Vat. varies in each place] : Adonicam). The 
sons of Adonikam, 666 in number, were among 
those who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 13; Neh. vii. 18; 1 Esdr. v. 14). In the 
ast two passages the number is 667. The remain- 
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der of the family returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 13. 
1 Esdr. viii. 3!J). The name is given as Adoni- 
jah in Neh. x. 16. [In 1 Esdr. v. 14, A. V. ed. 
1611, etc. reads Adonicu/i, and viii. 39, Adonicam 
— A.] W. A. W. 

ADONIRAM [lord of exalta, 

tion ], 1 K. iv. 6; by an unusual contraction Ado- 
ram, CH"TS, 2 Sam. xx. 24, and 1 K. xii. 18; 
also Hadoram, C~HH ? 2 Chr. x. 18: ’A5a wipap* 

[Vat. -j/ei-, in 1 K. xii. Apap'] Adorn ram, Adur 
ram). Chief receiver of the tribute during the 
reigns of David (2 Sam. xx. 24), Solomon (1 K. 
iv. 6) and Kehoboam (1 K. xii. 18). This last 
monarch sent him to collect the tribute from the 
rebellious Israelites, by whom he was stoned to 
death. [See also 1 K. v. 14.] R. W. B. 

ADO'NI-ZE'DEC (PTePP'lS, lord of jut- 

tice : [Comp. ’ASu'vi&efieK ■] Adon- 

isedec ), the Amorite king of Jerusalem who organ- 
ized a league with four other Amorite princes 
against Joshua. The confederate kings having laid 
siege to Gibeon, Joshua inarched to the relief of 
his new allies and put the besiegers to flight. The 
five kings took refuge in a cave at Mar kedah, 
whence they were taken and slain, their bodies 
hung on trees and then buried hi the place of their 
concealment (Josh. x. 1-27). [Joshua.] 

R. IV. B. 

* Adoni-zedek (note the meaning) was no doubt 
the official name of the Jebusite kings at Jerusalem, 
as Pharaoh was that of the Egyptian kings, Agag 
that of the Amalekites, Jabin that of the Hazor- 
ites, and the like. See Hengstenberg’s Beit rdye. 
iii. 306, and Keil’s BuchHosua, p. 171. H. 

ADOPTION (vlode<r(a), an expression meta- 
phorically used by St. Paul in reference to the pre- 
sent and prospective privileges of Christians (Rom. 
viii. 15, 23; Gal. iv. 5; Eph. i. 5). He probably 
alludes to the Roman custom of adoption, by which 
a person not having children of his own might 
adopt as his son one bom of other parents. It was 
a formal act, effected either by the process named 
adrogatio, when the person to be adopted was in- 
dependent of his parent, or by adoptio , specifically 
so called, when in the power of his parent. (See 
Diet, of Gi 9 . and Horn. Ant. art. Adoptio.) The 
effect of it was that the adopted child was entitled 
to the name and sacra privata of his new father, 
and ranked as his heir-at-law; while the father on 
his part was entitled to the property of the son, 
and exercised towards him all the rights and priv- 
ileges of a father. In short the relationship was to 
all intents and purposes the same as existed between 
a natural father and son. The selection of a per- 
son to be adopted implied a decided preference and 
love on the part of the adopter ; and St. Paul aptly 
transfers the well-known feelings and customs con- 
nected with the act to illustrate the position of the 
Christianized Jew or Gentile. The Jews them- 
selves were unacquainted with the process of adop- 
tion : indeed it would have been inconsistent with 
the regulations of the Mosaic law affecting the 
inheritance of property. The instances ©occasion- 
ally adduced as referring to the custom (Gen. xv. 
3, xvi. 2, xxx. 5-9) are evidently not cases of 
adoption proper. W. L. B. 

ADO'RA or AT)OR. [Adoraim.] 

ADORA'IM (aWVt£: ’A5ay>a(; [Alex. 


ADORAM 


ADRAMYTTIUM 
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woai>‘>] A</uram), :i fortified city built by Rehobo- 
am (2 ('hr. xi. 11), in Judah* 1 (Jos. Ant. viii. 10, 
§ 1), apparently in or near the SJirfthilt, since, al- 
though omitted from the lifts in Josh. xv. it is by 
Josephus ( Jn/. xiii. !), § 1, 15, § 4; B. J. i. 2, § 0, 
i. 8, § 4) almost uniformly coupled with Mareshah, 
which was certainly situated there. For the dual 
termination compare Adithaim, Gederothnim, etc. 
By Josephus it is given as^ASaym, ’A Scepcoy; and 
in Ant. xiii. (», § 5, he calls it a “city of ldumaa,” 
imder which name were included, in the later times 
of Jewish history, the southern parts of Jtida*a it- 
self (Belaud, p. 48; Itobinsoii, ii. G‘J). Adoraim is 
probably the same place with ^ASc vpa (1 Macc. xiii. 
*20), unless that lie Dor, on the sea -coast below Car- 
mel. Robinson identifies it with Dura, a “ large vil- 
lage” on a rising ground west of Hebron (ii. *215). 

G. 

* Dura “ is one of the largest villages in the dis- 
trict of Hebron, and is properly the chief place” 

(Rob. ii. 214). The name (from T7S, to be great) 
intimates that Adoraim had a similar importance: 
and the dual (Fiirst, i. 22) implies that there was an 
upper and lower town, as t here might so easily be, 
since the top of the hill overlooks the present Dura 
on its slope. H. 

ADO 'RAM. [Adoniuam.] 

ADORATION. The acts and postures by 
which the Hebrews expressed adoration be&r a great 
similarity to those still in use among Oriental na- 
tions. To rise up and suddenly prostrate the body, 
was the most simple method; blit generally speak- 
ing, the prostration was conducted in a more formal 
manner, the jrtrson falling upon the knee and then 
gradually inclining the body until the forehead 
tonched the ground. The various expressions in 



Adoration. Modern Egyptian. (Lane.) 


Hebrew referring to this custom appear to have 
their sjjecific meaning: thus LXX.) 

describes the sudden fall; 3? 7^ (kc^tttoj, LXX.) 
bending the knee; TIP (kvtttw, LXX.) the in- 
clination of the head nnd body; and lastly HP IT 
(TrpocTKovuVj LXX.) complete prostration. The 
term 12 ^ 0 9, ^ v - *7, l!>, xlvi. G) was intro- 

duced at a late |>oriod as appropriate to the worship 
paid to idols by the Babylonians and other eastern 
nations (I an. iii. 5, G). Such prostration was 
usual iu tl e worship of Jehovah (Gen. xvii.^3; Rs. 

« Even without this statement of Josephus, tt Is 
that ” Judah and Benjamin,” In 2 Chr. it. 10, 


xcv. 6;, hut it was by no means exclusively used 
for that purpose; it was the formal mode of re- 
ceiving visitors (Gen. xviii. *2), of doing obeisance 
to one of superior station (*2 Sam. xiv. 4), and of 
showing respect to equals (1 K. ii. 10)., Occa- 
sionally it was repeated three times (1 Sam. xx. 
41), and even seven times (Gen. xxxiii. 3). It was 
accompanied by such acts as a kiss ( Lx . xviii. 7), 
Laying hold of the knees or feet of the person to 
whom the adoration was paid (Matt, xxviii. Ii ), and 
kissing the ground on which he stood (Rs. lxxii. t); 
Mie. vii. 17). Similar adoration was paid to idols 
(1 K. xix. 18; sometimes, however, prostration was 
omitted, and the act consisted simply in kissing the 
hand to the object of reverence (Job xxxi. 27) in 
the manner practiced by the Romans (l’liny xxviii. 
5: see Diet, of Ant. art. Aimucatio), in kissing 
the statue itself (Ilos. xiii. 2). The same cus- 
toms prevailed at the time of our Saviour's min- 
istry, as appears not only from the numerous 
occasions on which they were put in practice to 
wards Himself, but also from the parable of the 
unmerciful servant (Matt, xviii. 2G), and from Cor- 
nelius's reverence to St. Reter (Acts x. 25), in 
which case it was ol*jeeted to by the Apostle, as 
implying a higher degree of superiority than he'vvas 
entitled to, especially as coming from a Roman to 
whom prostration was not usual. W. L. B. 

ADRAM'MELECH [Ileb. Adrammelech] 

’A5pa/i(Acx? [Alex. Afipa^ufAcKS] 
A* Ira me lech]. 1. The name of an idol worshipped 
by the colonists introduced into Samaria from Se- 
pharvahn (2 K. xvii. 31 ). He was worshipped with 
rites resembling those of Mulech, children being 
burned in his honor. In Gesenius (sub root) the 
word is explained to mean splendor of the king , being 

a contraction of But Winer, quot- 

ing Reland, De ret. lingua Pers. ix. interprets the 
first part of the word to mean Jire, and so regards 
this deity as the Smi-god, in accordance with the 
astronomical character of the t haldacan and Rer- 
sian worship. Sir II. Rawlinson also regards 
Adrammelech as the male jower of the sun, and 
Axam.viiii.kcii, who is mentioned with Adramme- 
lecli, as a companion-god, as the female power of the 
sun. (Rawlinson’s /hrotlotus, i. Gil.) 

2. [Alex, in 2 K. ASpe/teAc*-] *^ on °f Bie 
Assyrian king Sennacherib, whom he murdered in 
conjunction with his 1 rotlier Slmrezer ittrthe templo 
of Nisroch at Nineveh, alter the failure of the As- 
syrian attack upon Jerusalem. The parricides 
escaped into Armenia (2 K. xix. 37 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 
21; Is. xxxvii. 38). The date of this event was 
n. c. G80. G. E. L. C. 

ADRAMYTTIUM (occasionally Atkamyt- 
Tlt’.'i : and some cursive MSS. have ’Arpa/urrTjn^, 
instead of 'AbpafjarrTT]v<p in Acts xxvii. 2), a sea- 
port in the province of Asia [Asia], situated in t he 
district anciently called vKolis, and also Mysia (see 
Acts xvi. 7). Aclrnmyttium gave, nnd still gives 
its name to a deep gulf on this coast, opposite to 
the opening of which is the island of l-o-dios [Mi- 
TYUiM.J. St. Haul was never at Adnimyttium, 
except, perhaps, during his second missionary jour- 
ney, on his way from Galatia to Truss (Acts xvi.), 
and it has no Biblical interest, except a> illustrat- 
ing his voyage from Ca’snrea in a ship belonging tc 

ts n fonn of expression for the new kingdom, nnd that 
none of the towns named arc necessarily in the HndVi 
of Benjamin proper. 
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ihis place (Acts xxvii. 2). The reason is given in 
H’hat follows, namely, that the centurion and his 
prisoners would thus be brought to the coasts of 
Asia, and therefore some distance on their way 
towards Rome, to places where some other ship 
bound for the west would probably be found. 
Ships of Adramyttium must have been frequent 
on this coast, for it was a place of considerable 
traffic. It lay on the great Roman road between 
Assos, Troas, and the Hellespont on one side, and 
Pergamus, Ephesus, and Miletus on the other, and 
was connected by similar roads with the Interior of 
the country. According to tradition, Adramyttium 
was a settlement of the Lydians in the time of 
C'riesus. It was afterwards an Athenian colony. 
Under the kingdom of Rerganms it became a sea- 
port of some consequence; and in the time of St. 
Paul Pliny mentions it as a Roman assize-town. 
The modern Adramyti is a jxx>r village, but it is 
still a place of some trade and shipbuilding. It is 
described in the travels of Pococke, Turner, and 
Fellows. It is hardly worth while to notice the 
mistaken opinion of Grotius, Hammond, and others, 
that Hadrumetum on the coast of Africa is meaut 
in this passage of the Acts. J. S. H. 

ADRIA, more properly ADRIAS (6 'Afylas : 
[Adria ] ). It is important to fix the meaning of 
this word as used in Acts xxvii. 27. The word 
seems to have been derived from the town of Adria, 
near the Po; and at first it denoted that part of 
the gulf of Venice which is in that neighborhood. 
Afterwards the signification of the name was ex- 
tended so as to embrace the whole of that gulf. 
Subsequently it obtained a much wider extension, 
and in the apostolic age denoted that natural divi- 
sion of the Mediterranean, which Humboldt names 
the Syrtic basin (see Acts xxvii. 1.7), and which 
had the coasts of Sicily, Italy, Greece, and Africa 
for its boundaries. This definition is explicitly 
given by almost a contemporary of St. Paul, the 
geographer Ptolemy, who also says that Crete is 
bounded on the west by Adrias. Later writers 
state that Malta divides the Adriatic sea from the 
Tyrrhenian sea, and the isthmus of Corinth the 
Aegean from the Adriatic. Tims the ship in which 
Josephus started for Italy about the time of St. 
Paul’s voyage, foundered in Adrias (Life, 3), and 
there he was picked up by a ship from CyTene and 
taken to Puteoli (see Acts xxviii. 13). It is tlirough 
ignorance of these facts, or through the want of 
attending to them, that writers have drawn an ar- 
gument from this geographical term in favor of the 
false view which places the Apostle’s shipwreck in 
the Gulf of Venice. [Melita.] (Smith’s 1 oy. 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Piss, on the Island 
Melita.) J. S. H. 

AD KIEL (bs'-y; [flock of God\-. [Comp.] 
'Adprf}\y [Rom. ’Eo^pt^A, Vat. 2eper (om. in 1 
Sam.); Alex. lcrpar]A, Ec rSpi; Aid. ’E<r5pi^A, ’Ecr- 
5 p(:] Had riel ), a son of Barzillai the Meholathite, 
to whom Saul gave his daughter Merab, although 
he had previously promised her to David (1 Sam. 
xviii. 19). His five sons were amongst the seven 
descendants of Saul whom David surrendered to the 
Gibeonites (2 Sam. xxi. 8, 9) in satisfaction for the 
endeavors of Saul to extirpate the latter, although 
the Israelites had originally made a league with 
them (Josh. ix. 15). In 2 Sam. xxi. they are called 
•he sons of Michal [the daughter of Saul and wife 
)f David] ; but as Michal had no children (2 Sam. 
n 23), the A. V., in order to surmount the diffi- 
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culty, erroneously translates HlVj “ brought up/ 
instead of “ bare.” This accords with the opinion 
of the Targurn and Jewish authorities. The mar- 
gin also gives “ Michal’ s sister” for “Michal.” 
Probably the error is due to some early transcri- 
ber." 

ADU'EL (’ASoo^A [Alex. FA. Naiuj], 

i. e. 1 Chr. iv. 36 (TeSt^A); ix. 12 

( y AdirjA), the ornament of God). A Naphtalite, 
ancestor of Tobit (Tob. i. 1). 

B. F. ML and ML A. W. 

ADULDAM (Apocr. Odollam, 

[ justice of the people, Ges. ; but according to Si- 
monis from i""RV and cbv, hence hiding-place } : 
’OSoAAa/*: [ Odollam , Ochdlain, Adullam]), a city 
of Judah in the lowland of the Shefelah , Josh. xv. 
35 (comp. Gen. xxxviii. 1, “Judah icent down,” 
and Micah i. 15, where it is named with Mareshah 
and Achzib); the seat of a Canaanite king (Josh, 
xii. 15), and evidently a place of great antiquity 
(Gen. xxxviii. 1, 12, 20). Fortified by Rehoboam 
(2 Chr. xi. 7), one of the towns reoccupied by the 
Jews after their return from Babylon (Neh. xi. 30), 
and still a city ( J o. 7 t 6 \is) in the times of the Mac- 
cabees (2 Macc. xii. 38). 

The site of Adullam has not yet been identified, 
but from the mention of it in the passages quoted 
above in proximity with other known towns of the 
Shefelah, it is likely that it was near Dtir Dubbdn, 
5 or 6 miles N. of Eleutheropolis. (By Eusebius 
and Jerome, and apparently by the LXX. it is con- 
founded with Eg lon : see that name.) The lime- 
stone cliffs of the whole of that locality are pierced 
with extensive excavations (Robinson, ii. 23, 51-53), 
some one of which is possibly the “ cave of Adul- 
lam,” the refuge of David (1 Sam. xxii. 1; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 13; 1 Chr. xi. 15; Stanley, S. cf P. p. 259). 
Monastic tradition places the cave at Khureitun , at 
the south end of the Wady Urtds , between Beth- 
lehem and the Dead Sea (Robinson, i. 481). G. 

* No one who has seen the cave at Khureitim 
can have any doubt of its fitness to be such a place 
of refuge as the cave of Adullam evidently was to 
David and his followers. For a description of this 
cavern see Tekoa. Dr. Thomson ( Land and Book, 

ii. 424 f.) pleads still for the correctness of the 
popular opinion. David, who lived in the neigh- 
boring Bethlehem and had often driven his flocks 
over those hills, must have known of the existence 
of the cave and been familiar with the entrances to 
it. It was in a desert remote from the haunts of 
Saul, or if approached by him was incapable of any 
effectual assault. It was in the direction of Moab, 
whither David, shortly before betaking himself to 
this retreat, had sent liis parents and the women of 
his train. Stanley decides ( S . & P. p. 254, note) 
that the cave must have been in the Shefelah, be- 
cause the family of David “went down” to him 
there from Bethlehem (1 Sam. xxii. 1); but the 
expression may be used also of Khureitun , which is 
nearly 2 hours S. E. of Bethlehem and over a path 
which descends rapidly almost the entire distance. 
That the town and the cave of Adullam are not 
near each other would be only an instance of the 
fact that the same name is often applied to different 
localities. 


a * So also Tkenius ( Die Bucher Samuels , p. 230) 
accounts for the inconsistency. See furtl er under 
Merab. I * 
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David was certainly in the cave of Adullam 
when the “three chiefs” brought watei to him 
from Bethlehem; and as it is said that the Philis- 
tines, through whom they forced their way for that 
]>ur]io<e, were encamped at the time near Betli- 
leliem (2 Sam. xxiii. 13, 14), we must infer that 
the cave itself was near Bethlehem, and not so far 
oft* as the border of the plain of Philistia/ 1 II. 

ADUI/LAMITE [see Adul- 

kam] : ’ 05 o\Aa/AtT 7 js ; Alex. OboAAa/xciTrjs : 
OdolhumU s). A native of Adullam: applied to 
llirah, the friend (or “shepherd” as the Vulgate 

has it, reading for *b"T37^) of Judah ((ien. 

xxxviii. 1, 12, 20). W. A. W. 

ADULTERY. The parties to this crime were 
a married woman and a man who was not her hus- 
band. The toleration ot polygamy, indeed, renders 
it nearly impossible to make eriminal a similar 
offence committal by a married man with a woman 
not his wife. In the patriarchal period the sanc- 
tity of marriage is noticeable from the history of 
Abraham, who fears, not that his wife will he se- 
duced from him, hut that he may he killed for her 
sake, and especially from the scruples ascribed to 
Pharaoh and Abimeleeh ((leu. xii., xx.). The 
woman’s punishment was, as commonly amongst 
eastern nations, no doubt capital, and probably, as 
in the case of Tamar’s unchastity, death by fire 
(xxxviii. 24). The Mosaic penalty was that both 
the guilty parties should be stoned, and it applied 
as well to the betrothed as to the married woman, 
provided she were free (Rent. xxii. 22-24). A 
bondwoman so ollending was to he scourged, and 
the man was to make a trespass offering (Lev. xix. 
20 - 22 ). 

'Hie system of inheritances, on which the polity 
of Moses was based, was threatened with confusion 
by the doubtful offspring caused by this crime, ami 
this secured popular sympathy on the side of moral- 
ity until a far advanced stage of corruption was 
reached. Vet from stoning being made the penalty 
we may suppose that the exclusion of private re- 
venge was intended. It is probable that, when 
that territorial basis of polity passed away — as it 
did, after the captivity — and when, owing to (Jen- 
tile example, the marriage tie became a looser bond 
of union, public feeling in regard to adultery 
changed, and the penalty of death w»s seldom or 
never inflicted. Thus in the case of the woman 
brought under our Lord’s notice (John viii.), it 
is likely that no one then thought of stoning 
her in fact, hut there remained the written law 
ready for the purpose of the caviller. It is likely, 
also, that a divorce in which the adulteress lost her 
dower ami rights of maintenance, Ac. (Gtmara 
Chithuboth, cap. vil. G), was the usual remedy 
suggested by a wish to avoid scandal and the ex- 
citement of commiseration for crime. The word 
TrapaSc ry^uarhrai [Sfi’y/xar/cai Laclim., 1 isch., 
Treg.] (Matt. i. 10), probably means to bring the 
case before the local Sanhedrim, which was the 
usual course, hut which Joseph did not proj>osc to 
take, preferring repudiation (Buxtorf, <tc S/khis. tf 
Ihwrt. iii. 1-4), because that could he managed 
privately ( AdOpa ). 

Concerning the famous trial by the waters of 
jealousy (Xurn. v. 11-20), it has been questional 

n • Since writing the above note, we find that I)r. 
Stanley is cither not consistent with himself or has 
•haikgcit his opinion. In his nrtlrle on David in this 
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whether a husband was, in case of certain facts, 
hound to adopt it. The more likely view is, that 
it was meant as a relief to the vehemence of impla- 
cable jealousy to which Orientals appear prone, but 
which was not consistent with the laxity of the 
nuptial tie prevalent in the period of the New Tes- 
tament. The ancient strictness of that tie gave 
room for a more intense feeling, and in that inten- 
sity probably arose this strange custom, which no 
doubt Moses found prevailing and deeply seated; 
and which is said to he paralleled by a form of 
ordeal called the “ red water ” in Western Africa 
(Kitto, Cyclop, s. v.). The forms of Hebrew jus- 
tice all tended to limit the application of this test. 
1. By prescribing certain facts presumptive of 
guilt, to he established on oath by two witnesses, 
or a preponderating hut not conclusive testimony 
to the fact of the woman’s adultery. 2. By tech- 
nical rules of evidence which made proof of those 
presumptive facts dilfieult vi. 2-5;. 3. By 

exempting certain large classes of women (sill in- 
deed, except a pure Israelitess married to a pure 
Israelite, and some even of them) from the liability. 
4. By providing that the trial could only be before 
the great Sanhedrim (<S uta/i, i. 4). 5. By invest- 

ing it with a ceremonial at once humiliating and 
intimidating, yet which still harmonized with the 
spirit of the whole ordeal as recorded in Num. v. ; 
hut G. Above all, by the conventional and even 
mercenary light in which the nuptial contract was 
latterly regarded. 

When adultery ceased to be capital, as no doubt 
it did, and divorce became a matter of mere conve- 
nience, it would he absurd to suppose that this trial 
was continued. And when adultery became com- 
mon, as the Jews themselves confess, it would have 
been impious to expect the miracle which it sup- 
posed. If ever the Sanhedrim were driven by 
force of circumstances to adopt this trial, no doubt 
every effort was used, nay, was prescribed (SoOth , 
i. 5, G) to overawe the culprit and induce confes- 
sion. Nay, even if she submitted to the trial and 
was really guilty, some rabbis held that the eftect 
on her might he suspended for years through the 
merit of some good deed ( Sutu/t , iii. 4-G). Be- 
sides, however, the intimidation of the woman, tlie 
man was likely to feel the public e\|>osure of his 
suspicious odious and repulsive. Divorce was a 
ready and quiet remedy; and the only question 
was, whether the divorce should carry the dowry, 
and the property which she had brought ; which 
was decided by the slight or grave character of the 
suspicions against her (SotaJt, vi. 1 ; Gcmnra Che- 
thnf*>th, vii. G: Ugol. L r xor Ihb. c. vil.). If the 
husband were incapable through derangement, im- 
prisonment, Ac., of acting on his own behalf in the 
matter, the Sanhedrim proceeded in Ins name as 
concerned the dowry, but not as concerned the trial 
by the water of jealousy ( Sota/i , iv. 0). 11. II. 

ADUM'MIM, “ the going ur to ” or “ of ” 
(E'ETS TTpiaPacis ’ASaju/ulv, [avd- 

pacris A i6ap.lv; Alex. ■nfoffai'a&acis Adopt fu> 
aea£. ESaytie:] aacctisio or uscensus A<fummim) = 
the “pass of the red;” one of the landmarks of 
the boundary of Benjamin, a rising ground or pass 
“over against (Jilgal,” and “on the south side 
of the ‘torrent’ ” (Josh. xv. 7, xviii. 17), which is 


Dictionary (§ jl. 3), and in his lectures on the Jewish 
Church (ii. tftj), in* jqtejiks r J Gic*U hesitation if lhl 
I cave near KhureitUn as David nf Adullam. II 
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ihe position still occupied by the road leading up 
from Jericho and the Jordan valley to Jerusalem 
(Rob. i. 558 «), on the south face of the gorge of 
the Wady Kelt. Jerome ( Onom. Adommin) as- 
cribes the name to the blood shed there by the rob - 
bers who infested the pass in his day, as they still 
(Stanley, pp. 314, 424; Martineau, p. 481; Stewart) 
continue to infest it, as they did in the middle 
ages, when the order of Knights Templars arose 
out of an association for the guarding of this road, 
and as they did in the days of our Lord, of whose 
parable of the Good Samaritan this is the sceue. 
But the name is doubtless of a date and significance 
far more remote, and is probably derived from some 
tribe of “ red men ’ ' of the earliest inhabitants of 
the country (Stanley, p. 424. note). The sugges- 
tion of Keil that it refers to the “ ri.thliehen Farbe 
dcs Felsen,” is the conjecture of a man who has 
never been on the spot, the whole pass being of the 
whitest limestone. [Fiirst derives the name in 
the first instance from the color {red-brown) of the 
earth in the hills.] G. 

AEDFAS CAi'Slasy [Vat. A rjbetas, Aid. Alex. 
’A^S/ay:] Helias ). 1 Esdr. ix. 27. Probably a 
corruption of Eliaii. 

AFGYPT. [Egypt.] 

APNEAS [so, correctly, A. V. ed. 1611, etc.; 
Eneas, later eds.] (A Iveas' AEneas), a paralytic at 
Lydda, healed by St. Peter (Acts ix. 33, 34). 

* The name shows tha't he was either a Greek or 
a Hellenistic Jew. It is uncertain whether he was 
a believer or not {'dvQpwndv Tiva) ; but it was usual 
to require faith of those who received such benefits. 

H. 

AFNON (A lv(av‘. AEnnon), a place “near to 
Salim,” at which John baptized (John iii. 23). It 
was evidently west of the Jordan (comp. iii. 22 
with 26, and with i. 28), and abounded in water. 
This is indicated by the name, which is merely a 

Greek version of the Chaldee = “ springs.” 

Anon is given in the Onomasticon as 8 miles south 
of Scythopolis, “juxta Salem et Jordanem.” Dr. 
Robinson’s most careful search, oil his second visit, 
however, failed to discover any trace of either name 
or remains in that locality (iii. 333). But a Salim 
has been found by him to the east of and close to 
Ndbulus, where there are two very copious springs 
(ii. 279; iii. 298). This position agrees with the 
requirements of Gen. xxxiii. 18. [Salem.] In 
favor of its distance from the Jordan is the consid- 
eration that, if close by the river, the Evangelist 
would hardly have drawn attention to the “ much 
water ” there. 

The latest writer on Jerusalem, Dr. Barclay 
(1858), reports the discovery of Anon at Wady 
F avail, a secluded valley about 5 miles to the N. E. 
of Jerusalem, running into the great Wady Foionr 
immediately above Jericho. The grounds of this 
novel identification are the very copious springs and 
pools in which W. Farah abounds, and also the 
presence of the name Selam or Seleim , the appel- 
lation of another Wady close by. But it requires 
more examination than it has yet received. (Bar- 
tlay, City of the Great King , pp. 558-570.) See 
Ihe curious speculations of Lightfoot ( Ckorog . In- 
quiry, ch. iii. §§ 1, 2, 3, 4). G. 

a Robinson’s .words, " On the south side 

ibove,” are the more remarkable, because the identity 
f the place with the Maaleh-Adummim does not seem 
o have occurred to him. 
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* The later observations tend to narrow the 

limits of the question : they indicate at least the 
region if they do not fix the site of Anon. Je- 
rome’s testimony (Reland’s Paleestina , p. 430) that 
it was 8 miles south of Scythopolis (still shown 
there in his day, “ostenditur usque nunc”) agrees 
with the ascertained condition of that neighbor- 
hood. Dr. Thomson {Land ami Book , ii. 176), 
who visited Beisdn (Scythopolis) and the neighbor- 
hood, represents the valley there as abounding in 
fountains and brooks, which make it one of the 
most fertile places in Palestine. Though find- 
ing no traces of the names still current, he says 
that Anon and Salim were no doubt in this 
Ghor Beisdn. Dr. Robinson’s Salim lies too far 
inward to agree with the “juxta Jordanem ” of 
Eusebius and Jerome; indeed, he gives up that po- 
sition and fixes on a different one. The name 
merely of Salim would not be decisive, as it seems 
to have been, and is still, not uncommon in Pales- 
tine. [Salim.] We have the more reason for 
adhering to the traditionary site, that Mr. Van de 
Yelde reports his finding a Mussulman oratory 
( Wely) called Sheykh Salim near a heap of ruins, 
about six English miles south of Beisdn , and two 
west of the Jordan {Syr. and Pal. ii. 346). Bleek 
{Brief an die llebr. vol. ii. pt. 2. p. 285 ff.) main- 
tains that this Salim was not only the one where 
John baptized, but of which Melchizedek was king 
(Gen. xiv. 18). As to Anon, which is descriptive 
rather than local, the existence itself of fountains, 
“deep waters” (D'SaTa 7roAAa), is all the identifi- 
cation that the term requires. H 

AIR A. [Chronology.] 

ASTHIO'PIA. [Ethiopia.] 

* A1THIOPIC VERSION. [Versions, 
Ancient.] 

AFFINITY. [Marriage.] 

AG'ABA (’A*c/ca/3a ; [Vat. marg. Ayya&a] 
Alex. Ta/3a; Aid: \A*yaj3d:] Aggab), 1 Esdr. v. 
30. [Hagab.] 

AC'ABUS 6 CAyaSos’ Agabus), a Christian 
prophet in the apostolic age, mentioned in Acts xi. 
28 and xxi. 10. The same person must be meant in 
both places; for not only the name, but the office 
(7rpo<p7/T7]s) and residence (arb T epoooXvpcov, curb 
rrjs Tot/Scuas), are the same in both instances. 
He predicted (Acts xi. 28) that a famine would 
take place in the reign of Claudius “ throughout all 
the world ” {e<p' o\t}v tJjj' oiKoupeurjv)- This ex 
pression may take a narrower or a wider sense, 
either of which confirms the prediction. As Greek 
and Roman writers used rj oiKovpevri of the Greek 
ana the Roman world, so a Jewish writer could use 
it naturally of the Jewish world or Palestine. Jo- 
sephus certainly so uses it {Ant. viii. 13, § 4) when 
speaking of the efforts of Ahab to discover the 
prophet Elijah, he says that the king sought him 
Kara ivdcrav r^u oiKoopewqu, £• c. throughout 
Palestine and its borders. (See Anger, De Tempo - 
rum in Actis App. ratione , p. 42.) Ancient writers 
give no account of any universal famine in the 
reign of Claudius, but they speak of several local 
famines which were severe in particular countries. 
Josephus {Ant. xx. 2, § 6; ib. 5, § 2) mentions one 
which prevailed at that time in Judaea, and swept 
away many of the inhabitants. Helena, queen of 
Adiabene, a Jewish proselyte who was then at Je* 

b * This article (not accredited in the English edi 
tion) has been re-written here by the author. II. 
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-usalcm, imported provisions from Egypt and Cy- 
prus, which she distributed among the jicople to 
*avc them from starvation. This, in all probability, 
is the famine to which Agahus refers in Acts xi. 
23. The chronology admits of this supposition. 
According to Joseph us, the famine which he de- 
scribes took place when Cuspins Kudus and Tiberius 
Alexander were procurators; i. e. as Lardner com- 
putes the time (Credibility, I\ I. 1>. i. ch. xi.),’it 
may have begun al>out the close of A. n. 44, and 
lasted three or f<jtir years. Kadus was sent into 
Judiea on the death of Jgrippa, which occurred 
hi August of the year a.i». 44 ; and it was about the 
time of the death of Agrippa (Acts xii. 1 ) that Paul 
and Barnabas carried the alms of the Christians at 
Antioch to Jerusalem. If we attach the wider 
sense to oiKOu/xeVqj', the prediction may import 
that a famine should take place throughout the 
Roman empire during the reign of ( laudius (the 
year is not specified), and not that it should prevail 
in all parts at the same time. We find mention 
of three other famines during the reign of Claud- 
ius: one in Greece (Kuseii. Citron, i. 79), and two 
in Koine (Dion Cass. lx. 11; Tac. Ann. xii. 43). 
For the facts concerning these famines, see Waleh, 
l)e Ayabovate (I)iaser(t. <nl Acta A/n>s(. ii. 131 tf.). 

At Ca?sarea, Agahus foretold to Paul, who was 
then going up to Jerusalem for the last time, that 
the Jews there would east him into prison and hind 
him hand and foot. The prophet accompanied this 
prediction with a symbolic act (that of binding his 
own hands and feet with Paul's girdle), which 
served to place the event foretold more vividly be- 
fore them. The scene, being thus acted out before 
their eyes, was rendered present, real, beyond what 
any mere verbal declaration could possibly have 
made it. 

"Scgnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 

Quhiti qu;e sunt oculis subjevta fidelibus, et quae 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator.” 

Instances of such symbolism, though rare in the 
N. T., are frequent in the Old. See L K. xxii. 11 ; 
Is. xx. 1 ff. ; Jer. xiii. I ff’. ; Ezek. iv. 1 ff., etc. 

The name Agabus is variously derived : by l)ru- 

sius, from a locust ; by Grotius, Witsius, 

and Wolf, from — he loved. Sec Wolf’s Carte 
PlttlohtyitWy ii. 1107. Waleh (at supra ) adopts 
the latter derivation, and compares the name with 
the Greek Agape, Agypctus, Agapius, and the like. 
Waleh, in his /Jissertatlo. treats (>t) of the name 
of Agahus; (h) of his ollice as prophet; (r) of his 
prophecies ; and ((/) of their fulfillment. lie 
illustrates these topics fully, hut adds nothing 
important to the results stated in this article. The 
incidents in which Agahus ap]>cni a s are noticed at 
length in Baumgarteu’s Ajtostilyvschichte , i. 270 
AT. and ii. 113 If. II. B. 11. 

A'GAG (-rib from an Arabic root “ to bum,” 
Gosen.: *Aya 7 and Ayay). possibly the title 

Df the kings of Amalek, like I'haranh of Egypt. 
Due king of this name is mentioned in Num. xxiv. 


b See "Translators’ Preface to tlio lUvolor,” which 
t Ls to Ikj regretted Ls never now printed In cdltlous 
)f the lJible. 

c npio, captivum /frit. Oesen. Thesaur. 8 . v. 
d Coinp. OoHuh, Arab. Lex. exarsit. 


7, and another in 1 Sam. xv. 3, 9, 20, 32. The 
latter was the king of the Amalekites, whom Saul 
spared together with the best of the spoil, although 
it was the well-known will of Jehovah that the 
Amalekites should be extirpated (Ex. xvii. 14; 
Dcut. xxv. 17). For this act of disobedience Sam- 
uel was commissioned to declare to Saul his rejec- 
tion, and he himself sent for Agag and cut him in 
pieces. [Samuel.] 

Hainan is called the Ac; acute in Esther (Bov- 
7 cuos, iii. 3, 10, viii. 3, 5, [Ma/ceScce, ix. 24]). 
The Jews consider Hainan a descendant of Agag, 
the Amalekite, and hence account for the hatred 
with which he pursued their race (Joseph. Ant. xi. 
G, § 5; Targ. Estb.). U. W. 13. 

A'GAG ITE. [Ac: ag.] 

A'GAIl. [Hagai:.] 

AGAliE'NES (ulol 'Ay ap' Jllil Ayar), Bar. 
iii. 23.* [Hagakenks.] 

AGATE OUtr, shebd; 121?, cadcM: % 
axaTT}S‘ ac/mtes) is mentioned four times in the 
text of the A. V.; viz. in Ex. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 
12; Is. liv. 12; Ez. xxvii. lfi. In the two funner 
passages, where it is represented by the Hebrew 
word shebo, it is s]>oken of as forming the second 
stone in the third row of the high-priest‘s breast- 
plate ; in each of the two latter places the original 
word is cadcod, by which no doubt is intended a 
different stone. [Ruby.] In Ez. xxvii. 1G, where 
the text has ay ate, the margin has chrysojtrase , 
whereas in the very next chapter, Ez. xxviii. 13, 
chrysoprase occurs in the margin instead of nn~ 
era Id. which is in the text, as the translation of an 
entirely different Hebrew word, iwphec; n this will 
show how much our translators were perplexed as 
to the meanings of the minerals and precious stones 
mentioned in the snored volume ;*> and this uncer- 
tainty which belongs to the mineralogy of the Bi- 
ble, and indeed in numerous instances to its botany 
and zo< logy, is by no means a matter of surprise 
when we consider how often there is no collateral 
evidence of any kind that might possibly help us, 
and that the derivations of the Hebrew words have 
generally and necessarily a very extensive significa- 
tion; identification, therefore, in many cases be- 
comes a difficult and uncertain matter. 

Various definitions of the Hebrew word shebd 
have been given by the learned, but nothing defi- 
nite can he deduced from any one of them. Gcse- 
nius places the word under the ri*ot shabahs “ to 
take prisoner,” hut allows that nothing at all can 
he learned from such an etymology. . Fiirst r/ with 
more probability assigns to the name an Arabic 
origin, shaba, “to glitter.” 

Again, we find curiously enough an interpreta- 
tion which derives it from another Arabic root, 
which has precisely the opposite meaning, viz. “to 
be dull and obscure.”* Another derivation traces 
the word to the proper name Sheba. whence pre- 
cious stones were exjx»rted for the Tyrian mer- 
chants. Of these derivations, it is difficult to see 
any meaning at nil in the first,/ while a contmr) 


’Oil’’ ; cf. Freytag, Arab. Lex. ( v hl 

conj. of >, obsrura. amhintta fail res alicui. 

f " SeJ lni*c nihil ftclunt ml drtegcmlam natu 
nun ” — Braun. V. S. II. xv. i. 
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v* *ne to what we should expect is given to the third, 
Tor a dull-looking stone is surely out of place 
amongst the glittering gems which adorned the sa- 
cerdotal breastplate. The derivation adopted by 
Fiirst is perhaps the most probable, yet tnere is 
nothing even in it which will indicate the stone in- 
tended. That shebu, however, does stand for some 
variety of agate seems generally agreed upon by 
commentators, for, as Rosemniiller a has observed 
( SchoL in Exod . xxxviii. 19). there is a wonderful- 
agreement amongst interpreters, who all under- 
stand an agate by the term. 

Our English agate, or achat, derives its name 
from the Achates, the modern Dirillo, in the Val 
di Noto, in Sicily, on the banks of which, accord- 
ing to Theophrastus and Pliny, it was first found ; b 
but as agates are met with in almost every coun- 
try, this stone was doubtless from the earliest times 
known to the Orientals. It is a silicious stone of 
the quartz family, and is met with generally in 
rouuded nodules, or in veins in trap-rocks; speci- 
mens are often found on the sea-shore, and in the 
beds of streams, the rocks in which they had been 
imbedded having been decomposed by the elements, 
when the agates have dropped out. Some of the 
principal varieties are called chalcedony , from Cbal- 
cedon in Asia Minor, where it is found, carnelian , 
chrysoprase, an apple-green variety colored by ox- 
ide of nickel, Mocha-stones, or moss agate, which 
owe their dendritic or tree-like markings to the 
imperfect crystallizatiou of the coloring salts of 
manganese or iron, onyx-stfnies, bloocl-stones, Ac., 
Ac. Beautiful spechnens of the aid of engraving on 
cnaicedony are still found among the tombs of 
Egypt, Assyria, Etruria, &c. c W. H. 

AGE, OLD. In early stages of civilization, 
when experience is the only source of practical 
knowledge, old age has its special value, and con- 
sequently its special honors. The Spartans, the 
Athenians, and the Romans were particular in 
showing respect to the aged, and the Egyptians 
had a regulation which has its exact parallel in the 
Bible (Herod, ii. 80; Lev. six. 82). Under a pa- 
triarchal form of government such a feeling was 
still more deeply implanted. A further motive was 
superadded in the case of the Jew, who was taught 
to consider old age as a reward for piety, and a sig- 
nal token of God’s favor. For these reasons the 
aged occupied a prominent place in the social and 
political system of the Jews. In private life they 
were looked up to as the depositaries of knowledge 
(Job xv. 10); the young were ordered to rise up in 
their presence (Lev. xix. 32); they allowed them to 
give their opinion first (Job xxxii. 4); they were 
taught to regard grey hairs as a “ crown of glory ” 
and as the “ beauty of old men ” (Prov. xvi. 31, 
xx. 29). The attainment of old age was regarded 
as a special blessing (Job v. 2G), not only on ac- 
count of the prolonged enjoyment of life to the in- 
dividual, but also because it indicated peaceful and 
prosperous times (Zech. viii. 4; 1 Macc. xiv. 9; Is. 
ixv. 20). In public affairs age carried weight with 


a *0'^ " esse achatem, satis probabile est, quum 
mirus in hoc lapide interpretum sit consensus.” Tid. 
Braun, de Vest. Sacerd. Hebrezor. II. c. xv. iii. 

b KaAov Se Ai'flos fcai 6 a\a ttjv 6 aw o rou ’Azarov 
Tora/nov rou ev StxeAta, ica'i 7ra>A.etrat rtV to V. — Theoph. 

ii. 31, ed. Schneider, and Plin. xxxvii. 54 ; Lithog - 
uphie Sic'dienne, Naples, 1777, p. 16. 

c Compare with this Ex. xxxviii. 23 : K And with 
tun was Aholiab, son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan, 
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it, especially in the infancy of the state: it formet 
under Moses the main qualification of those whc 
acted as the representatives of the people in all 
matters of difficulty and deliberation. The old 
men or Elders thus became a class, and the title 
gradually ceased to convey the notion of age, and 
was used in an official sense, like Patres, Senatores, 
and other similar terms. [Eldeks.] Still it 
would be but natural that such an office was gen- 
erally held by men of advanced age (1 K. xii. 8). 

W. L. B. 

* The distinction between TTpecrfivT-qs and 7 rpeo- 
fivrepos should be remarked. Though the for 
mer refers always to age, the latter refers occa 
sionally to age (Acts ii. 17; 1 Tim. v. 1; 1 Pet. 
v. 5), but usually Jo rank or office. The point is 
of some interest as regards the age of Paul at the 
time of his Roman captivity. In Philern. ver. 9. 
the apostle alludes to himself “ as an old man ” 
(As 7rp€(rf$vT7}s) for the purpose of giving effect by 
that reminiscence to his entreaty hi behalf of Ones- 
imus. Paul is supposed to have been, at the time of 
writing to Philemon (converted about 36 A. d., at 
the age of 30, and at Rome 62-4 a. d.), about 60 
years old. According to Hippocrates, a man was 
called Trpea^vTTjs from 49 to 56, aud after that was 
called yepcoi/. But there was another estimate 
among the Greeks which fixed the later period 
iyrjpas) at 69. Coray treats of this question in 
his StWtfSfyuos 'l€pa.TiK6s, p- 167 (Paris, 1831). d 
Our most impressive image of . old age in the N. 
T., as represented by its appropriate word, is that 
which occurs in the Saviour’s touching description 
of what was to befall the energetic Peter in his last 
days ( 0 rav 'yTipdays)- See John xxi. 18. The 
term applied to Zacharias (Luke i. 18) is Trpecr- 
$vtt)S' The patriarch Jacob’s characterization of 
a long life, as he looked back upon it from the verge 
of the grave, has hardly its parallel for truthfulness 
and pathos in all extant literature. See Gen. xlvii. 
8, 9. H. 

A'GEE [dissyl.] (S2S [fuyilice ] : "Aaa ; 
Alex. A 7 oa; [Comp. ’A-ycC] Age). A llararite, 
father of Shammah, one of David’s three mightiest 
heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 11). In the Peshito-Syriac 
he is called “Ago of the king's mountain.” 

AGGE'US (’AyYaTos: Aggceus), [1 Esdr. vi. 1, 
vii. 3: 2 Esdr. i. 40.] [Haggai.] 

AGRICULTURE. This, though prominent 
in the Scriptural narrative concerning Adam, Cain, 
and Noah, was little cared for by the patriarchs; 
more so, however, by Isaac and Jacob than by 
Abraham (Gen. xxvi. 12, xxxvii. 7), in whose time, 
probably, if we except the lower Jordan valley (xiii. 
10), there was little regular culture in Canaan 
Thus Gerar and Shechem seem to have Deen cities 
where pastoral wealth predominated. The herds 
men strove with Isaac about his wells; about his 
crop there was no contention (xx. 14, xxxiv. 28). 
In Joshua’s time, as shown by the story of the 
“Eshcol” (Num. xiii. 23-4), Canaan was found in 


an engraver and a cunning workman; ” and ch. xxxix. 
8 : ff And he made the breastplate of cunning work.” 

* Occasional specimens of agate occur along the 
coast north of Tortosa, and it is very abundant near 
Antioch (Antafcia). ltob. Phys. Geogr. p. 376. H. 

d * On the single word fr aged ’’ in Philern. ver. 9, 
the celebrated Lavater preached two of his 39seimon* 
on the Epistle to Philemon ( Predigten iiber d. Brief 
an d. Philemon , St. Gallen, 1785-6). H. 
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* much more advanced agricultural state than 
Jacob had left it in (I)eut. viii. 8), resulting prob- 
ably from the severe experience of famines, and the 
example of Egypt, to which its people were thus 
led. Hie pastoral life was the means of keeping 
the sacred nice, whilst yet a family, distinct from 
mixture and locally unattached, especially whilst 
in Egypt. When, grown into a nation, they con- 
quered their future seats, agriculture supplied a 
similar check on the foreign intercourse and speedy 
demoralization, especially as regards idolatry, which 
commerce would have caused. Thus agriculture 
became the basis of the Mosaic commonwealth 
(Michaclis, xxxvii.-xli.). It tended to check also 
the freehooting and nomad life, and made a numer- 
ous offspring profitable, as it was already honorable 
by natural sentiment and by law. Thus, too, it 
indirectly discouraged slavery, or, where it existed, 
made the slave somewhat like a son, though it 
made the son also somewhat of a slave. Taken in 
connection with the inalienable character of inher- 
itances, it gave each man and each family a stake 
in the soil and nurtured a hardy patriotism. 
“The land is Mine*’ (Lev. xxv. 23) was a dictum 
which made agriculture likewise the basis of the 
theocratic relation. Thus every family felt its own 
life with intense keenness, and had its divine ten- 
ure which it was to guard from alienation. The 
prohibition of culture in the sabbatical year formed, 
under this aspect, a kind of rent reserved by the 
Divine Owner. Landmarks were deemed sacred 
(Dent. xix. 14), and the inalienability of the heri- 
tage was ensured by its reversion to the owner in 
the year of jubilee; so that only so many years of 
occupancy could be sold (Lev. xxv. 8-10, 23-35). 
The prophet Isaiah (v. 8) denounces the contempt 
of such restrictions by wealthy grandees who sought 
to “add field to field,” erasing families and depop- 
ulating districts. 

A change in the climate of Palestine, caused by 
increase of population and the clearance of trees, 
must have taken place before the period of the X. 
T. A further change caused by the decrease of 
skilled agricultural labor, e. y ., in irrigation and 
terrace-making, has since ensued. Not only this, 
but the great variety of elevation and local charac- 
ter in so small a compass of country necessitates a 
partial and guarded application of general remarks 
(Lobinson, i. 507, 553, 554, iii. 505; Stanley, *S\ 
if- P. pp. 110, 124-0). Vet wherever industry is 
secure, the soil still asserts its old fertility. The 
llnuran (Pcrnea) is as fertile as Damascus, and its 
bread enjoys the highest reputation. The black 
and fat, but light, soil alsmt Gaza is said to hold 
so much moisture as to be very fertile with little 
rain. Here, as in the neighborhood of Jivyritf, is 
a vast olive-ground, and the very sand of the shore 
is said to be fertile if watered. 'Hie Israelites 
probably found in (’anaan a fair proj>ortio» of 
woodland, which their necessities, owing to the dis- 
couragement of commerce, must have led them to 
reduce (Josh. x\ii. 18). Hut even in early times 
timber seems to have been far less iiskI foi* building 
material than among western nations ; the Israel- 
ites were not skillful hewers, and im]>orted both 
the timber and the workmen (1 K. v. 0, 8). No 
itore of wood-fuel seems to ha\e been kept; ovens 
were heated with such things as dung and hay (Kz. 
v. 12. 15; Mai. iv. 1 ); and, in any ease of sacrifice 
on an emergency, wane, as we should think, umi- 
aial source of supply is constantly mentioned for 
he wood (1 Sam. vi. 14; 2 Sam. xxiv. 22; 1 K. 


xix. 21 ; comp. Gen. xxii. 3, G, 7). All this indi- 
cates a non-abundance of timber. 

Its plenty of water from natural sources mad« 
Canaan a contrast to rainless Egypt (Dent. viii. 7 
xi. 8-121. Nor was the peculiar Egyptian method 
alluded to in Deut. xi. 10 unknown, though less 
prevalent in Palestine. That peculiarity seems to 
have consisted in making in the fields square shal 
low beds, like our salt-pans, surrounded by a raised 
border of earth to keep in the water, which was 
then turned from one square to another by pushing 
aside the mud to open one and close the next with 
the foot. A very similar method is apparently de- 
scribed by Kobinson as used, especially for garden 
vegetables, in Palestine. There irrigation (includ- 
ing under the term all appliances for making the 
water available) was as essential as drainage in our 
region; and for this the large extent of rocky sur- 
face, easily excavated for cisterns and ducts, was 
most useful. Even the plain of Jericho is watered 
not by canals from the Jordan, since the river lies 
below the land, but by rills converging from the 
mountains. In these features of the country la} 
its expansive resources to meet the wants of a mul- 
tiplying population. The lightness of agricultural 
labor in the plains set free an abundance of hands 
for the task of terracing and watering; and the 
result gave the highest stimulus to industry. 

'Phe cereal crops of constant mention are wheat 
and barley, and more rarely rye and millet (?). 
Of the two former, together with the vine, olive, 
and fig, the use of ir^ation, the plough and the 
harrow, mention is found in the l>ook of Job (xxxi. 
40, xv. 33, xxiv. G, xxix. 9, xxxix. 10). Two 
kinds of cummin (the black variety called “ fitches,” 
Is. xxviii. 27), and such podded plants as beans 
and lentiles, may be named among the staple prod- 
uce. To these later writers add a great variety 
of garden plants, e . //., kidney-beans, peas, lettuce, 
endive, leek, garlic, onion, melon, cucumber, cab- 
bage, Ac. (Mislnw, 1. 1, 2). The produce 

which formed Jacob’s present was of such kinds as 
would keep, and had kept during the famine (Gen. 
xliii. 11 ). 

The Jewish calendar, as fixed by the three great 
festivals, turned on the seasons of green, ripe, and 
fully-gathered produce, lienee, if the season was 
backward, or, ow'ing to the imperfections of a non- 
astronomical reckoning, seemed to be so, a month 
was intercalated. This rude system was fondly re- 
tained long after mental progress and foreign inter- 
course placed a correct calendar within their power; 
so that notiee of a It atlar, i. e., second or inter- 
calated Adar, on account of the lambs being not 
yet of paschal size, and the barley not forward 
enough for the Abib (green sheaf), was sent to the 
Jews of Habylon and Egypt (Ugol. <le Jic Jiust. v. 
22) early in the season. 

The year ordinarily consisting of 12 months wai 
divided into (5 agricultural periods as follows ( 7 o* 
gnjthla Tannith, eh. 1): — 

I. Sowing Time. 

i beginning about 
autumnal 
equinox 

Marchosvnn 

Knsteu, former half .... 

II. Unrips Time. 

Knsteu, tatter liaif. 

Tebeth. 

Shcbuth, former half. 


Early rale doe 
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III. Cold Season. 


Bhebath, latter half 

Adar 

[Veadar] .... 
Nisan, former half . 


Latter rain due. 


IV. Harvest Time. 


Nisan. latter half 
Ijar 

Si van, former half 


( Beginning about 
] vernal equinox. 
| Barley green. 

I Passover. 

( Wheat ripe. 

I Pentecost. 


Sivan, latter half. 

Tamuz. 

Ab, former half. 

, VI Sultry Season. 

Ab, latter half. 

Elul. 

Tisri, former half Ingathering of fruits. 

Thus the 6 months from mid Tisri to mid Nisan 
were mainly occupied with the process of cultiva- 
tion, and the rest with the gathering of the fruits. 
Rain was commonly expected soon after the autum- 
nal equinox or mid Tisri; and if by the first of 
Kasleu none had fallen, a fast was proclaimed 
(Mishna, Tnanith , ch. i.). The common scriptu- 
ral expressions of the “early” and the “latter 
rain ” (I)eut. xi. 14; Jer. v. 24; Hos. vi. 3; Zech. 
x. 1 ; Jam. v. 7) are scarcely confirmed by modern 
experience, the season of rains being unbroken 
(Robinson, i. 41, 42D, in. 9G), though perhaps the 
fall is more strongly marked at the beginning and 
the end of it. The consternation caused by the fail- 
ure of the former rain is depicted in Joel i., ii. ; and 
that prophet seems to promise that and the latter 
rain together “in the first month,” i. e. Nisan (ii. 
24). The ancient Hebrews had little notion of 
green or root-crops grown for fodder, nor was the 
long summer drought suitable for them. Barley 
supplied food both to man and beast, and the plant, 

called in Ez. iv. 9, “Millet,” holcus clochna , 

linn. (Gesenius), was grazed while green, and its 
ripe grain made into bread. In the later period 

of more advanced irrigation the “Fenu- 

greek,” occurs, also the jHPU?, a clover, appa- 
rently, given cut (Peak, v. 5). Mowing (‘2, Am. 
vii. 1; Ps. lxxii. 6) and haymaking were familiar 
processes, hut the latter had no express word, 

standing both for grass and hay, a token 
of a hot climate, where the grass may become hay 
as it stands. 


The produce of the land besides Iruit from trees, 
was technically distinguished as nS'QH, includ 

ing apparently all cereal plants, nV2t2p (quierjuia 
in siliquis nasciiur, Buxt. Lex.), nearly equivalent 
to the Latin legumen , and or ''2'117'nT 

ra\2, semina hortensia , (since the former word 
alone was used also gcnerically for all seed, includ- 
ing all else which was liable to tithe, for which 
purpose the distinction seems to have existed. The 
plough probably was like the Egyptian, apd the 
process of ploughing mostly very light, like that 
called scarijicatio by the Romans (“ Syria tenui 
sulco arat,” RKn. xviii. 47), one yoke of oxen 
mostly sufficing to draw it. Such is still used in 
Asia Minor, and its parts are shown in the accom- 
panying drawing: a is the pole to which the cross 
beam with yokes, 6, is attached; c, the share; d, the 
handle; e represents three modes of arming the 
share, andy is a goad with a scraper at the other 



- — — 

Fig. 1. — Plough, &c., as still used in Asia Minor.— 
(From Fellows’s Asia Minor.) 


end, probably for cleansing the share. Mountains 
and steep places were hoed (Is. vii. 25 ; Maimon. ad 
Mishn. vi. 2; Robinson, iii. 595, 602-3). The 
breaking up of new land was performed as with 
the Romans vere novo. Such new ground and fal- 
lows, the use of which latter was familiar to the 
Jews (Jer. iv. 3; Hos. x. 12), were cleared of stones 
and of thorns (Is. v. 2; Geinnra Hitrosol. ad loc.) 
early in the year, sowing or gathering from “ among 
thorns” being a proverb for slovenly husbandry 
(Job v. 5; Rrov. xxiv. 30, 31; Robinson, ii. 127). 
Virgin land was ploughed a second time. The 

proper words are Fin 5, proscindeve, and 
offnngeve , i. e., iterare ut frangantur glebce (by 
cross ploughing), Varr. de R. R. i. 32; both 
are distinctively used Is. xxviii. 24. Land already 
tilled was ploughed before the rains, that the moist- 
ure might the better penetrate (Maimon. ap. Ugol. 
de Re Rust. v. 11). Rain, however, or irrigation 
(Is. xxxii. 20) prepared the soil for the sowing, a* 
| may be inferred from the prohibition to irrigate tili 



Fig. 2. — Egyptian ploughing and sowing. — (lVilkinson, Tombs of the Kings. — Thebes.) 


the gleaning was over, lest the poor should suffer ' able of the sower, being scattered broadcast, and 
Peak, v. 3); and such sowing often took place ploughed in aftenoards, the roots of the late crop 
without previous ploughing, the seed, as in the par- being so far decayed as to serve for manure (Fel- 
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Fig. 3. — Goats treading in the grain, when sown in the field, after the water has subsided. — (Wilkinson, 

Tombs, near the Pyramids.) 


lows, Agin Afinor u p. 72). The soil was then 
brushed over with a light harrow, often of thorn 
bushes. In highly irrigated spots the seed was 
trampled in liy cattle (Is. xxxii. 20), as in Kgypt by 
goats (Wilkinson, i. 39, 2d Ser.). Sometimes, 
however, the sowing was by patches only in well 

manured spots, a process called der. ~'w7, 

par diis, from its spotted appearance, as represented 
in the accompanying drawing by Surenhusius .to 
illustrate the Mishna. Where the soil was heavier, 



Fig. 4. — Corn growing in patches. — (Surenhusius.) 


the ploughing was best done dry (“dum sieea tel- 
lure licet,” Yirg. Geary, i. 214); and there, though* 

not generally, the sarritio (HITS?, der. *T1V, to 
cleanse), and even the liratio of Homan husbandry, 
performed with tnbulte affixed to the sides of the 
share, might be useful, lhit the more formal rou- 
tine of heavy western soils must not he made the 
standard of such a naturally fine tilth as that of 
Palestine generally. “ Sunt enim region mn propria 
munera, sicut /Egypti et Africa*, in quibtis agrieola 
post sementem ante tnessem segetem non attingit 
. . . . in iis autem loeis ubi dcsidcratur sarritiu” 
Ac., Columella, ii. 12. During t lie rains, if not 
too heavy, or between their two periods, would be 
the best time for these operations ; thus 70 days be- 
fore the passover was the time prescribed for sowing 
for the “wave-sheaf,” and, probably, therefore, for 
that of barley generally. The oxen were urged on 
by a goad like a sjiear (dudg. iii. 31). The custom 
of watching rii>ening crops and threshing floors 
against theft or damage (Kobinson, i. 400. ii. 18, 
83. !l‘d) is probably ancient. Thus llonz slept on 
the floor (Kuth iii. 4. 7.) rt Parley ripened a week 
or two before wheat, and as fine harvest weather 
was certain (l'rov. xxvi. 1; 1 Sam. xii. 17; Am. iv. 
7), the crop chiefly varied with the quantity of 
timely rain. r Ihe neriod of harvest must always 
have differed according to elevation, aspect, Ac. 
I Kohinson, i. 430, 551.) The projiortion of harvest 


gathered to seed sown was often vast: a hundred- 
fold is mentioned, but in such a way as to signify 
that it was a limit rarely attained (Gen. xxvi. 12, 
Matt. xiii. 8). 

'Hie rotation of crops, familiar to the Egyptians 



Fig. 5. — Sowing. — (Surenhusius.) 



Fig. G. — Sowing. — (Surenhusius.) 




Fig. 7. — Sowing. — (Surenhusius.) 



a • This practice continues to tlio present day. 
Ppenklng ora night spent near Hebron, Robinson (II. 
44G, od. 18-11) says: " The owners of the crops came 
jvery night and slept upon their threshing tloors to 


guard them; and tills we had found to be universal in 
all tho region of Gnxu. n Thomson (IjithI and Hook, 
11. 548) refers to the same custom. See Rum, Rooh 
or. H. 
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'Wilkinson, ii. p. 4;, can Hardly have been un- 
known to the Hebrews. Sowing a field with divers 
seeds was forbidden (Deut. xxii. 9), and minute 
directions are given by the rabbis for arranging a 
seeded surface with great variety, yet avoiding jux- 
taposition of heterogenea Such arrangements are 
shown in the amiexed drawings. Three furrows’ 



Fig. 8. — Sowing. — (Surenhusius.) 


interval was the prescribed margin ( Celaim , ii. 6). 
The blank spaces in fig. 5, a and b, represent such 
margins, tapering to save ground. In a vineyard 
wide spaces were often left between the vines, for 



Fig. 9. — Corn-field with Olives. — (Surenhusius.) 


whose roots a radius of 4 cubits was allowed, and 
the rest of the space cropped: so herb-gardens 
stood in the midst of uneyards (Peak, v. 5.) 
Fig. 9 shows a corn-field with olives about and 
amidst it. 



Fig. 10 — Heaping wheat. — (Wilkinson, Tombs of the 
Kings — Thebes.) 


The wiieat, &c., was reaped by the sickle (the 
word for which is in Deut., and 

T* 



Fig. It. — Pulling up the doora by the roots. — (Wil- 
kinson, ut supra.) | 
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in Jer. and Joel), either the ears merely in the 
“ Pieenian ” method (Varr. de Iie Rust i. 50), or 
stalk and all, or it was pulled by the roots (PeaA, v. 
10). It was bound in sheaves — a process prom- 
inent in Scripture, and described by a peculiar 

word, — or heaped, in the 

form of a helmet, of a turban (of 

which, however, see another explanation, Buxt. Lex. 
s. v. niDp^), or rf“Hnb of a cake. The 



sheaves or heaps were carted (Am. ii. 13) to the 
Hoof — a circular spot of hard ground, probably, 
as now, from 50 to 80 or 100 feet in diameter. 
Such floors were probably permanent, and became 
well known spots (Gen. 1. 10, 11; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 
18). On these the oxen, &c., forbidden to be muz- 
zled (Deut. xxv. 4), trampled out the grain, as we 



find represented in the Egyptian monuments. At 
a later time the Jew r s used a threshing sledge called 
Mwag (Is. xli. 15; 2 Sam. xxiv. 22; 1 Chr. xxi. 
23), probably resembling the nor eg , still employed 



Pig. 14 . — The Noreg, a machine used by the modern 
Egyptians for threshing corn. 
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in Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 190) — a stage with three 
rollers" ridged with iron, which, aided by the driver's 
weight, crushed out, often injuring, the grain, as 



Fig. 15. — Threshing instrument. — (From Fellows's 
yl.v/rt Minor.) 


well as rut or tore the straw, which thus became 
fit for fodder. It appears to have been similar to 
the Roman tribnlum and the plostellum Pienicum 
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(Varr. dc II. II. i. 52). Lighter grains were beaten 
ont with a stick (Is. xxviii. 27). Harley was some- 
times soaked and then parched before trending out, 
which got rid of the pellicle of the grain. See 
further the .1 ntif/uitatis Tritunz, Ugolini, vol. 29. 

The use of animal manure is proved frequent hy 
such recurring expressions as “dung on the face 
of the earth, field,” Ac. (l's. Ixxxiii. 10; 2 K. ix. 
57; Jcr. viii. 2, Ac.). A rahbi limits the quantity 
to three heaps of ten half-cors, or about 389 gal- 
lons, to each HST? (=£ of ephah of grain. 
Gescu.), and wishes the quantity in each heap, 
rather than their number, to he increased if the 
field he large (Sln-vUth, cap. iii. 2). Nor was the 
great usefulness of sheep to the soil unrecognized 
(ibid. 4), though, owing to the general distinctness 
of the pastoral life, there was less scope for it. 
Vegetable ashes, burnt stubble, Ac. were also used. 



Fig. 10- — Trcuthng out the grain by oxen, and winnowing. 1. Raking up the ears to the centre. 2. The 
driver. 3. Winnowing, with wooden shovels. — (Wilkinson, Thebes.) 


The “shovel” and “fan” (Hfl j and i""P?72, 
Is. xxx. 24, but their precise difference is very 
doubtful) indicate the process of winnowing — a 
conspicuous part of ancient husband]# (l’s. xxxv. 
5: Job. xxi. 18; Is. xvii. 13), and important owing 
to the slovenly threshing. Evening was the fa- 
vorite time (Ruth iii. 2) when there was mostly a 

breeze. The r"P?r^ ( TP *, to scatter = ittvov? 
(Matt. iii. 12: Horn. Iliad, xiii. 588), was perhaps 
a broad shovel which threw' the grain up against 

the wind; while the i~irP (akin to P^H?) may 
have been a fork (still used in I’alestine for the 
same pnr|>ose), or a broad basket in which it was 
tossed. The heap of produce rendered in rent was 
sometimes customarily so large as to cover the 

PHI (Iiam Mt tzia } ix. 2). This favors the lat- 
ter view. So the -nrvov waa a corn-measure in 
Cyprus, and the 5i7rTuoe=J a filhifivos (Liddell 
and Scott, Lex. g. v. 7 ttiW)« The hist process was 

the shaking in a sieve, 1"P2P, cribrum , to sep- 
arate dirt and refuse (Am. ix. 9). [See Luke xxii. 

31.J 

Fields and floors were not commonly enclosed ; 
vineyards mostly were, with a tower and other 
buildings (N 11111 . xxii. 24; l’s. lxxx. 13; Is. v. 5; 
Matt. xxi. 33; com]), .ludg. vi. 1 1). Ranks of mud 
from ditches were also used. 

With regard to occupancy a tenant might pay 


| a fixed moneyed rent (Cant. viii. 11) — in which 
i case he was called and was compellable to 

1 keep the ground in good order for a stipulated share 
of the fruits (2 Sam. ix. 10; Matt. xxi. 34), often 
a half or a third ; hut local custom was the only 

rule: in this ease he was called —“72, and was 
more protected, the owner sharing the loss of a 
short or spoilt crop; so, in ease of locusts, blight, 
Ac., the year’s rent was to he abated ; or he might 
receive such share as a salary — an inferior j>osition 

— when the term which described him was 
It was forbidden to sow flax during a short occu- 
pancy (hence leases for terms of years would seem 
to have been common), lest the soil should he un- 
duly exhausted (comp. Gtort/. i. 77). A passer-by 
might cat any quantity of coni or grapes, but not 
reap or carry off fruit (Ueut. xxiii. 24-5; Matt, 
xii. 1). 

The rights of the corner to be left, and of glean* 
in£[CuiiNKit: (Ii.kamnc), formed the poor man’s 
claim on t lie soil for support. For bis benefit, too 
a sheaf forgotten in carrying to t he floor was to l>c 
left; so also with regard to the vineyard and the 
olive-grove (lx*v. xix. 9, 10; Dent. xxiv. 19).'* 

« • The beautiful custom has survived to the present 
time (Thomson's Ixitul amt Book, ii. 323. 511) On 
several topics in this article (as climate, seasons, fertil- 
ity, productions) further information will be found 
under Palestine. tl 
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Besides there seems a probability that every third 
year a second tithe, besides the priests’, was paid 
for the poor (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12; Am. iv. 4; 
Tob. i. 7 ; Joseph. Ant. iv. 8). On this doubtful 

point of the poor man’s tithe (^217 see a 

learned note by Surenhusius, ad Peak, viii. 2. 
These rights, in case two poor men were partners 
in occupancy, might be conveyed by each to the 
other for half the field, and thus retained between 
them (Maimou. ad Peak , v. 5). Sometimes a char- 
itable owner declared his ground common, when 
its fruits, as those of the sabbatical year, went to 
the poor. For three years the fruit of newly- 
planted trees was deemed uncircumcised and for- 
bidden ; in the 4th it was holy, as first-fruits ; in 
cue 5th it might be ordinarily eaten ( Mishrta , Or- 
lah, passim). For the various classical analogies, 
Bee Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiq. s. v. H. H. 
AGRIP'PA. [Herod.] 

A'GUR [ collector ] : Congregans). The 

son of Jakeh, an unknown Hebrew sage, who ut- 
tered or collected the sayings of wisdom recorded 
in 1’rov. xxx. Ewald attributes to him the author- 
ship of Prov. xxx. 1-xxxi. 9, in consequence of the 
similarity of style exhibited in the three sections 
therein contained ; and assigns as his date a period 
not earlier than the end of the 7th or beginning of 
the 6th cent. b. c. The Rabbins, according to 
Rashi, and Jerome after them, interpreted the name 
symbolically of Solomon, who “collected under- 
standing” (from agar , he gathered), and is 

elsewhere called “ Kolieleth.” Bunsen ( Bibelwerk , i. 
p. cLxxviii.) contends that Agur was an inhabitant 
of Massa, and probably a descendant of one of the 
500 Simeonites, who, in the reign of Hezekiah, 
drove out the Amalekites from Mount Seir. Hil- 
zig goes further, and makes him the son of the 
queen of Massa and brother of. Lemuel ( Die Spriiehe 
Sal. p. 311, ed. 1858). [Massa.] In CastelTs 

Lex . ffeptag. we find the Syriac word ' ,Q ^M 

agur 6, defined as signifying “one who applies him- 
self to the studies of wisdom.” There is no au- 
thority given for this but the lexicon of Bar Bahlul, 
and it may have been derived from some tradi- 
tional interpretation of the proper name Agur. 

W. A. W. 

A'HAB (nSTlS [/ 'other's brother ]: *Axaaj8; 

Achab ), son of Omri, seventh king of the separate 
kingdom of Israel, and second of his dynasty. The 
great lesson which we learn from his life is the depth 
of wickedness into which a weak man may fall, 
even though not devoid of good feelings and amiable 
impulses, when he abandons himself to the guidance 
of another person, resolute, unscrupulous and de- 
praved. The cause of his ruin was his marriage 
with Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, or Eithobal, king 
of Tyre, who had been priest of Astarte, but had 
usurped the throne of his brother Phalles (compare 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 13, 2, with c. Apion. i. 18). If 
she resembles the Lady Macbeth of our great 
dramatist, Ahab has hardly Macbeth’s energy and 
determination, though he was probably by nature a 
better man. We have a comparatively full account 
of Ahab’s reign, because it was distinguished by 
the ministry of the great prophet Elijah, who was 
brought into direct collision with Jezebel, when she 
lentured to introduce into Israel the impure wor- 
ship of Baal and her father’s goddess Astarte. In 
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obedience to her wishes, Ahab caused a temple to 
be built to Baal in Samaria itself, and an oraculai 
grove to be consecrated to Astarte. With a fixed 
determination to extirpate the true religion, Jezebel 
hunted down and put to death God’s prophets, 
some of whom were concealed in caves by Obadiah, 
the governor of Ahab’s house: while the Phoenician 
rites were carried on with such splendor that we 
read of 450 prophets of Baal, and 400 of Asherah. 
(See 1 K. xviii. 19, where our version follows the 
LXX. in erroneously substituting “the groves” 
for the proper name Asherah, as again in 2 K. 
xxi. 7, xxiii. 6.) [Asherah.] How the worship 
of God was restored, and the idolatrous priests slain, 
in consequence of “a sore famine in Samaria,” will 
lie more properly related under the article Elijah. 
But heathenism and persecutipn were not the only 
crimes into which Jezebel led her yielding husband. 
One of his chief tastes was for splendid architect- 
ure, which he showed by building an ivory house 
and several cities, and also by ordering the restora- 
tion and fortification of Jericho, which seems to 
have belonged to Israel, and not to Judah, as it is 
said to hav£ been rebuilt in the days of Ahab, 
rather than in those of the contemporary king of 
Judah, Jehosliaphat (1 K. xvi. 34). But the place 
in which he chiefly indulged this passion was the 
beautiful city of Jezreel (now Zerin), in the plain 
of Esdraelon, which he adorned with a palace and 
park for his own residence, though Samaria re- 
mained the capital of his kingdom, Jezreel standing 
in the same relation to it as the Versailles of the 
old French monarchy to Paris (Stanley, S. tf P. 
p. 244). Desiring to add to his pleasure-grounds 
there the vineyard of his neighbor Naboth, he pro- 
posed to buy it or give land in exchange for it ; and 
when this was refused by Naboth, in accordance 
with the Mosaic law, on the ground that the vine- 
yard was “the inheritance of his fathers” (Lev. 
xxv. 23), a false accusation of blasphemy was 
brought against him, and not only was he himself 
stoned to death, but his sons also, as we learn from 
2 K. ix 26. Elijah, already the great vindicator 
of religion, now appeared as the assertor of morality, 
and declared that the entire extirpation of Ahab’s 
house was the penalty appointed for his long course 
of wickedness, now crowned by this atrocious 
crime. The execution, however, of this sentence 
was delayed in consequence of Ahab’s deep repent- 
ance. The remaining part of the first book of 
Kings is occupied by an account of the Syrian 
wars, which originally seems to have been contained 
in the last two chapters. It is much more natural 
to place the 20th chapter after the 21st, and so 
bring the whole history of these wars together, than 
to interrupt the narrative by interposing the storj 
of Naboth between the 20th and 22d, especially as 
the beginning of the 22d seems to follow naturally 
from the end of the 20th. And this arrangement 
is actually found in the LXX. and confirmed by 
the narrative of Josephus. We read of three cam- 
paigns which Ahab. undertook against Benhadad 
II. king of Damascus, two defensive and one offen- 
sive. In the first, Benhadad laid siege to Sama- 
ria, and Ahab, encouraged by the patriotic counsels 
of God’s prophets, who, next to the true religion, 
valued most deeply the independence of His chosen 
people, made a sudden attack on him whilst in the 
plentitude of arrogant confidence he was banquet- 
ing in his teat with his 32 vassal kings. The 
Syrians were totally routed, and fled to Damas- 
cus. 
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Next year Benhadad, believing that his failure 
was owing to some peculiar power which the God 
of Israel exercised over the hills, invaded Israel by 
way of Aphok, on the IS. of Jordan (Stanley, S. 

/*. App. §0). Vet Allah’s victory was so com- 
plete that lienhadad himself fell into his hands; 
but was released (contrary to the will of (Iod as 
announced by a prophet) on condition of restoring 
all the cities of Israel which he held, and making 
“streets” for Ahab in Damascus; that is, admit- 
ting into his capital permanent Hebrew commis- 
sioners, in an independent position, with sjiecial 
dwellings for themselves and their retinues, to watch 
over the commercial and political interests of Ahab 
and his subjects. This was apparently in retali- 
ation for a similar privilege exacted by Benhadad ’s 
predecessor from Omri in respect to Samaria. 
After this great success Ahab enjoyed peace for 
three years, and it is dilticult to account exactly for 
the third outbreak of hostilities, which in Kings is 
brielJy attributed to an attack made by Ahab on 
llanioth in Uilead on the east of Jordan, in con- 
junction with Jehoshaphat king of Judah, which 
town he claimed as belonging to Israel. But if 
L’amoth was one of the cities which lienhadad 
agreed to restore, why did Almb wait for three years 
to enforce the fultillmcnt of the treaty? From 
this difficulty, and the extreme bitterness shown by 
Benhadad against Ahab personally (1 K. xxii. 31), 
it seems pro! table that this was not the ease (or at 
all events that the Syrians did not so understand the 
treaty), but that Ahab, now strengthened by Jehosh- 
aphat, who must have felt keenly the paramount 
importance of crippling the power of Syria, origin- 
ated the war by assaulting Kamoth without any im- 
mediate provocation. \ In any case, God’s blessing 
did not rest on the expedition, and Ahab was told by 
the prophet Micaiah that it would fail, and that the 
prophets who advised it were hurrying him to his 
ruin. For giving this warning Micaiah was im- 
prisoned; but Ahab was so far roused by it as to 
take the precaution of disguising himself, so as not 
to offer a conspicuous mark to the archers of Ben- 
badad. But lie was slain by a “certain man who 
drew a bow at a venture ; ” and though staid up 
in his chariot for a time, yet he died towards even- 
ing, and his army dispersed. When he was brought 
to be buried in Samaria, the dogs licked up his blood 
as a sonant was washing his chariot : a partial ful- 
fillment of Elijah's prediction (I K. xxi. 19), which 
was more literally accomplished in the case of his 
son (2 K. ix. 20). Josephus, however, substitutes 
Je/.reel for Samaria in the firmer passage (.Inf. 
viii. 15, 0). 'Hie date of Ahab's accession is 919 
B. c. ; of his death, it. e. 897. 

2. [’Ax«dj3: Heb. in Jer. xxix. 22, — : PS], A 
lying prophet, who deceived the captive Israelites 
In Babylon, and was burned to death by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer. xxix. 21, 22. G. F. B. C. 

AHAU'AII (rPHS [after the brother , but 

uncertain]: ’Aapd ; [Vat. Ma^arjA:] Ahum). 
The third son of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 1). See 
Aiikh, Aiiikam. W. A. \\\ 

AIIAlt'HEL (bn-rS [as above]: id(A<pbs 
Prjxafl ; [Gomp. id. 'Ptjx^aO Marehel). A 
name occurring in an obscure fragment of the 
genealogies of Judah. “ The families of Aharhel ” 
apparently traced their descent through Coz to 
Ashur, the posthumous son of lle/.ron. 'Hie Tnr- 
guin of K. Joseph on Chronicles identifies him with 
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“ Hur the firstborn of Miriam ” (1 Chr. iv. 8) 
The LXX. appear to have read — PH S PS, 
“brother of Keehab,” or according to the Complu- 
tensian editirn bm ’'PS, “brother of Kacbel.” 

W. A. W. 

AIIA'SAI [3 ayl.] t s }nS [=Ahaziuh] ; om. 
in LXX. [hut Comp. 2a/cxt'as] : Ahazi). A priest, 
ancestor of Maasiai or Amashai (Nell. xi. 13). 
lie is called Jauzkkah in 1 Chr. ix. 12. 

W. A. W. 

AHAS'BAI [3 syl.] ('2Dry : <5 ‘A ofilrris 
[Vat. c] ; Alex, a Aitov.: [Comp. ’A^av/lal:] 
ArtsAutb The father of Eliphclet, one of David's 
thirty-seven captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). In the 
corrupt list in 1 Chr. xi. 35, Eliphelet appeal's as 
“ Eliphal the son of Ur.” The LXX. regarded the 
name Ahasbai as denoting not the father but the 
family of Eliphelet. [According to Gesenius the 
name signifies I have taken refuge in Jehovah.'] 

W. A. W. 

* AHASHVEROSH. Noted in l^ra iv. 6 
in the margin of the A. V. as the Hebrew form of 
Aiiasukkus. A. 

AHASUERUS" (trrm ; PS : 

[Vat. Aod-qpoSy] LXX. [in Ezra iv. C] ; but 'AavTj- 
pos, [Alex. AoovTjpoSy Comp. Aid. 'Aoaovypos,] 
Tob. xiv. 15: Assuerus, A. V. [in Tob.], Vulg.), 
the name of one Median and two Persian kings 
mentioned in the Old Testament. It may be de- 
sirable to prefix to this article a chronological table 
of the Medo- Persian kings from Cyaxares to Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, according to their ordinary 
classical names. The Scriptural names conjectured 
to correspond to them in this article and Ai:ta- 
xei:xi:s are added in italics. 

1. Cyaxares, king of Media, son of Phraortes, 
grandson of Deioces and conqueror of Nineveh, 
began to reign b. c. 034. Ahasuerus. 

2. Astyages his son, last king of Media, b. c. 
594. J Jar ius the Meile. 

3. Cyrus, son of his daughter Mandane and 
Cambyses, a Persian noble, first king of Persia, 559. 
Cyrus. 

4. Cambyses his sou, 529. Ahasuents. 

5. A Magian usurper, who personates Smerdis, 
the younger son of Cyrus, 521. A rtaxtrxes. 

0. Darius Hystaspis, raised to the throne on the 
overthrow of the Magi, 521. Ihirius. 

1. Xerxes, his son, 485. Ahasuerus. 

8. Artaxcrxes Longimanus (Maerochcir), his son, 
405-495. Artaxerxes. 

The name Ahasuerus or Aehnshvorosh is (he 
same as the Sanscrit kshatra , a king, which appears 
as ksh< rshr in the arrow-headed inscriptions of lVr- 

sejiolis, and to this in its Hebrew form prosthetic 

is prefixed (see Gibbs’s Gesenius, F). This name 
in one of its Greek forms is Xerxes, explained by 
Herod, (vi. 98) to mean ap^io?, a signification suf- 
ficiently near that of king. 

1. In Dan. ix. 1, Ahasuerus [LXX. Xtp^s, 
Theodot. 'Airoirripos] is said to be the father of 
Darius the Mode. Now it is almost certain that 
Cyaxares is a form of Ahasuerus, greeized into 


" * rhb form In A. V. e«t. 1511 may have been id- 
tended to be road Ahnsrerus, u being used for f, v 
elsewhere. ' 
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Axares with the prefix Cy- or Kai-, common to the 
Kaianian dynasty of kings (Malcolm's Persia , cli. 
lii.), with which may be compared Kai Khosroo, the 
Persian name of Cyrus. The son of this Cyaxares 
was Astyages, and it is no improbable conjecture 
that Darius the Mede was Astyages, set over Baby- 
lon as viceroy by his grandson Cyrus, and allowed 
to live there in royal state. (See Kawlin son’s 
Herodotus , vol. i. Essay iii. § 11.) [Darius.] 
This first Ahasuerus, then, is Cyaxares, the con- 
queror of Nineveh. And in accordance with this 
view, we read in Tobit, xiv. 15, that Nineveh was 
taken by Nabuchodonosor and Assuerus, i. e. Cy- 
axares. 

2. In Ezra iv. 6 , the enemies of the Jews, after 
the death of C}tus, desirous to frustrate the build- 
ing of Jerusalem, send accusations against them to 
Ahasuerus, king of Persia. This must be Cam- 
byses. For we read (v. 5) that their opposition 
continued from the time Cyrus to that of Darius, 
and Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, i. e. Cambyses and 
the Pseudo-Smerdis, are mentioned as reigning be- 
tween them. [Artaxerxes.] Xenophon (Cyr. 
viii.) calls the brother of Cambyses, Tanyoxares, 
i. e. the younger Oxares, whence we infer that the 
elder Oxares or Axares, or Ahasuerus, was Cam- 
byses. His constant wars probably prevented him 
from interfering in the concerns of the Jews. He 
was plainly called after his grandfather, who was 
not of royal race, and therefore it is very likely that 
he also assumed the kingly name or title of Axares 
or Cyaxares which had been borne by his most illus- 
trious ancestor. 

3. The third is the Ahasuerus of the book of 
Esther. It is needless to give more than the heads 
of the well-known story. Having divorced his 
queen Yashti for refusing to appear in public at a 
banquet, he married four years afterward the Jewess 
Esther, cousin and ward of Mordecai. Five years 
after this, Haman, one of his counsellors, having 
been slighted by Mordecai, prevailed upon him to 
order the destruction of all the Jews in the empire. 
But before the day appointed for the massacre, 
Esther and Mordecai overthrew the influence which 
Haman had exercised, and so completely changed 
his feelings in the matter, that they induced him to 
put Haman to death, and to give the Jews the right 
of self-defense. This they used so vigorously that 
they killed several thousands of their opponents. 
Now from the extent assigned to the Persian em- 
pire (Esth. i. 1 ), “ from India even*untq Ethiopia,” 
it is proved that Darius Hystaspis is the earliest 
possible king to whom this history can apply, and it 
is hardly worth while to consider the claims of any 
after Artaxerxes Longimanus. But Ahasuerus 
cannot be identical with Darius, whose wives were 
the daughters of. C)tus and Otanes, and who in 
name and character equally differs from that foolish 
tyrant. Neither can he be Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
although as Artaxerxes is a compound of Xerxes, 
there is less difficulty here as to the name. But in 
the first place the character of Artaxerxes, as given 
by Plutarch and by Diodorus (xi. 71), is also very 
unlike that of Ahasuerus. Besides this, in Ezra 
vii. 1-7, 11-26, Artaxerxes, in the seventh year of 
hi 0 reign, issues a decree very favorable to the Jews, 
and it is unlikely, therefore, that in the twelfth 
(Esth. iii. 7) Haman could speak to him of them 
as if he knew nothing about them, and persuade 
him to sentence them to an indiscriminate mas- 
lacre. We are therefore reduced to the belief that 
Vhasuerus is Xerxes (the names being, as we have 


seen, identical); and this conclusion is fortified bj 
the resemblance of character, and by certain chron- 
ological indications. As Xerxes scourged the sea, 
and put to death the engineers of his bridge be- 
cause their work was injured by a storm, so Ahas- 
uerus repudiated his queen Yashti because she 
would not violate the decorum of her sex, and 
ordered the massacre of the whole Jewish people to 
gratify the malice of Haman. In the third year 
of the reign of Xerxes was held an assembly to ar- 
range the Grecian war (Herod, vii. 7 ffi). In the 
third year of Ahasuerus was held a great feast and 
assembly in Shushan the palace (Esth. i. 3). In 
the seventh year of his reign Xerxes returned de- 
feated from Greece, and consoled himself by the 
pleasures of the harem (Herod, ix. 108). In the 
seventh year of his reign “ fair young virgins were 
sought” for Ahasuerus, and he replaced Yashti by 
marrying Esther. The tribute he u laid upon the 
land and upon the isles of the sea (Esth. x. 1) may 
well have been the result of the expenditure and 
ruin of the Grecian expedition. Throughout the 
book of Esther in the LXX. ^Apra^p^rjs is writ- 
ten for Ahasuerus, but on this no argument of any 
weight can be founded. G. E. L. C. 

AH AW A [water, Ges.]: <5 E hi 

[Yat. E vei/x, Alex. Euei], [in Ezr. viii. 21, 31] <5 
y A ove [Yat. ©owe, Aoue] : Akava), a place (Ezr. viii. 

15), or a river (^HD) (viii. 21, 31), on the banks 
of which Ezra collected the second expedition which 
returned with him from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
Yarious have been the conjectures as to its locality ; 
e. < 7 . Adiaha (Le Clerc and Mannert) ; Abeh or 
Aveh (Havernick, see Winer) ; the Great Zab 
(Rosenmiiller, Bib . Ueogr.). But the latest re- 
searches are in favor of its being the modern Hit, 
on the Euphrates, due east of Damascus, the name 
of which is known to have been in the post-biblical 

times Ihi, or Ihi da-kira (Talm. SWpl K^rP), 
“ the spring of bitumen.” See Rawlinson’s Herod- 
otus , i. 316, note. 

In the apocryphal Esdras [1 Esdr. viii. 41, 61] 
the name is given Oepas. Josephus {Ant. xi. 5, § 
2 ) merely says Pis r b irepav tov Ev<ppdrov. G. 

A'HAZ (inS, possessor: y A J° se pb- 

’A Achaz). 1. Ahaz, eleventh [twelfth?] 
king of Judah, son of Jotharn, ascended the throne 
in the 20 th year of his age, according to 2 lv. xvi. 2 . 
But this must be a transcriber’s error for the 25th, 
which number is found in one Hebrew MS., the 
LXX., the Peshito, and Arabic version of 2 Chr. 
xx viii. 1 ; for otherwise, his son Ilezekiah was bom 
when he was eleven years old (so Clinton, Fasti 
Hell., vol. i. p. 318). At the time of his accession, 
Rezin king of Damascus and Pekah king of Israel 
had recently formed a league against Judah, and 
they proceeded to lay siege to Jerusalem, intending 
to place on the throne Ben Tabeal, who was not a 
prince of the royal family of Judah, but probably 
a Syrian noble. Upon this the great prophet 
Isaiah, full of zeal for God and patriotic loyalty to 
the house of David, hastened to give advice and 
encouragement to Ahaz, and it was probably owing 
to the spirit of energy and religious devotion which 
he ponred into his counsels, that the allies failed 
in their attack on Jerusalem. Thus much, together 
with anticipations of danger from the Assyrians, 
and a general picture of weakness and unfaithful- 
ness both in the king and the people, we find in 
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Ihe famous prophecies of the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
chapters of Isaiah, in which he seels to animate 
and support them by the promise of the Messiah. 
From 2 K. xvi. hnd 2 Chr. xxviii. we learn that 
the allies took a vast number of captives, who, 
however, were restored in virtue of the remon- 
strances of the prophet Oded; and that they also 
inllicted a most severe injury on Ji dah by the 
capture of Elath, a flourishing port on the Bed Sea, 
in which, after expelling the dews, they reestab- 
lished the Edomites (according to the true reading 

of 2 K. xvi. G, n'ttVTJ? for C'ETfr*), who 
attacked and wasted the E. part of Judah, while 
the Philistines invaded the W. and S. The weak- 
minded and helpless Ahaz sought deliverance from 
these numerous troubles by appealing to Tiglath- 
pileser king of Assyria, who freed him from his 
most formidable enemies by invading Syria, taking 
Damascus, killing Kezin, and depriving Israel of its 
Northern and Transjordanic districts. Put Ahaz 
had to purchase this help at a costly priee. 11c 
became tributary to Tiglatli-pileser, sent bim all the 
treasures of the Temple and his own palace, and 
even appeared before him in Damascus as a vassal, 
lie also ventured to seek for safety in heathen cere- 
monies; making his son pass through the fire to 
Moloch, consulting wizards and necromancers (Is. 
viii. 19), sacrificing to the Syrian gods, introducing 
a foreign altar from Damascus, and ] robably the 
worship of the heavenly bodies from Assyria and 
Babylon, as he would seem to have set up the 
horses of the sun mentioned in 2 K. xxiii. 11 (cf. 
Tdc. Ann. xii. 13); and “ the altars on the top (or 
roof ) of the upper chamber of Ahaz” (2 K. xxiii. 
12) were connected with the adoration of the stars. 
We see another and blameless result of this inter- 
course with an astronomical people in the “sundial 
of Ahaz,” Is. xxxviii. 8.« lie died after a reign of 
10 years, lasting n. c. 740-721. G. E. L. C. 

2. (Ahaz.) A son of Mieah, the grandson of 
Jonathan through Meribbaal or Mephibosheth (1 
Chr. viii. 35, 3G. Lx. 42). W. A. W. 

AHAZI'AH u-hom Je- 

hovah sustains: ’O x°0' a * [Vat. -£ei-]: Ochazias.) 
1. Son of Ahah and Jezebel, and eighth king of 
Israel. After the battle of Kamoth in Gilead 
[Ahah] the Syrians had the command of the coun- 
try along the east of Jordan, and they cut olF all 
communication between the Israelites and Moab- 
ites, so that the vassal king of Moab refused his 
yearly tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams 
with their wool (comp. Is. xvi. 1). Before Aliaziah 
could take measures for enforcing his claim, lie was 
seriously injured by a fall through a lattice in his 
palace at Samaria. In his health he had worshipped 
liis mother's gods, and now he sent’ to inquire of the 
oracle of Bialzebub in the Philistine city of Hkron 
whether he should recover his health. But Elijah, 
who now for the last time exercised the prophetic 
office, rebuked him for this impiety, and announced 
to him his approaching death. lie reigned two 
years (u. r. 890, 395). 'Hie only other recorded 
transaction of his reign, his endeavor to join the 
king of Judah in trading to Ophir, is more fitly re- 
late! under Jkiihshaimiat (1 K. xxil. 50 tT. ; 2 K. 
i. ; 2 Chr. xx. 35 lb). 

2. Fifth [sixth] king of Judah, son of Jehoram 
ind Athaliali, daughter of Ahab, and therefore 
icphew of the preceding Ahaziah. He is called 


Azariah, 2 Chr. xxii. G, probably by a copyist » error, 
and Jelioahaz, 2 Chr. xxi. 17. Ewald (Geschichtr 
des Volkes Israel , iii. 525) thinks that his name 
was changed to Ahaziah on his accession, hut the 
LXX. read ’OxoC* 615 for Jelioahaz, and with this 
agree the Peshito, Chald., and Arab, ho too, while 
in 2 K. viii. 20 we read that he was 22 years old 
at his accession, we find in 2 Chr. xxii. 2, that his 
age at that time was 42. The former number is 
certainly right, as in 2 Chr. xxi. 5, 20, we see that 
his father Jehoram was 40 when he died, which 
would make him younger than his own son, so that 

a transcriber must have confounded DD (22) and 

DD (42). Ahaziah was an idolater, “walking in 

ill the ways of the house of Ahab,” and he allied 
himself with his uncle Jehoram king of Israel, 
brother and successor of the preceding Ahaziah, 
against Ilazael, the new king of Syria. The two 
kings were, however, defeated at Bamotli, where 
Jehoram was so severely wounded that he Mired to 
his mother’s palaee at Jezreel to be healed. The 
union between the uncle and nephew was so close 
that there was great danger lest heathenism should 
entirely overspread Loth the Hebrew kingdoms, hut 
this was prevent ed by the great revolution cairied 
out in Israel by Jehu under the guidance of Elisha, 
which involved the house of David in calamities 
only less severe than those which exterminated the 
house of Ornri. It broke out while Ahaziah was 
visiting his uncle at Jezreel. As Jehu approached 
the town, Jehoram and Ahaziah went out to meet 
him, either from not suspecting his designs, or to 
prevent them. 'Hie former was shot through the 
heart by Jehu; Ahaziah was pursued as far as tlve 
pass of Gur, near the city of Ibleam, and there 
mortally wounded. He died when he reached Me- 
giddo. But in 2 Chr. xxii. 9, it is said that Aha- 
ziah was found hidden in Samaria after the death of 
Jehoram, Lrought to Jehu, and killed by his orders. 
Attempts to reconcile these accounts may he found 
in Pole’s Synopsis, in Eightfoot's Harm, of Old 
]\st. (in loc.), and in Davidson's Text of the Old 
Testament , part ii. hook ii. eh. xiv. Ahaziah 
reigned one year, it. c. 884, called the 12th of Je- 
horam, king of Israel, 2 K. viii. 25, the 11th, 2 K. 
ix. 29. His lather therefore must have died before 
the 1 J th [year] of Jehoram was concluded (Clinton, 
Fasti Hell i. 324). G. E. L. C. 

* It being |*>‘ssible that the two accounts, taken 
singly, are fragmentary, they may supplement each 
other. Ahaziah escaping “by the way of the 
garden house,” Jehu ordered his men to pursue and 
slay him in his chariot (2 K. ix. 27); hut heing too 
swift for liis pursuers, he reached Samaria and there 
concealed himself for a time, till Jehu, “executing 
judgment upon the house of Ahah,” sought him 
out, and had him put to death (2 Chr. xxii. 8, 9). 
l or the fuller circumstances of the death we turn 
again to 2 K. ix. 27. Jehu ordered his captive to 
he taken (perhaps under some pretense of a friendly 
object) to “the going tip (ascent) to Gur near 
Ibleam, ” and there he was slain in his chariot (i. e. 
recehcd the deadly blow there, though he escaiKy*. 
and actually diet! at Mcgiddo). According to an- 
other slightly varied combination, Ahaziah may 
have managed, after )>eing brought before Jehu from 
his place of concealment, to escape again, and in- 
stead of l>eing decoyed to Gur for execution, may 
have been overtaken there as lie fled in his chariot, 
and put to death as before stated. It is worth 


« • For U»« " sun dial ” of Ahaz, mhj Dial. 11. 
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noticing (see the Hebrew text and the italics in the 
A. V.: “And they (lid so”) that the slaying of 
Ahaziah at Gur (2 K. Lx. 27) stands loosely related 
to what precedes, as if his being slain there was the 
final execution of Jehu’s order after various delays 
had intervened. See lveil, Comm ub. die Bucher 
der Konige, p. 402; and Zeller’s Bibl. Wbrterb. 
p. 42. [Azakla.ii 12.] H. 

AIT'BAN CjSHS [brother of the wise, or 
brotherly]: ’A xa/3ap; Alex. ’0$; [Aid. ’0£j8«; 
Comp. ’A£ dr:] Ahobban). Son of Abishur, by 
his wife Abihail (1 Chr. ii. 20). He was of the 
tribe of Judah. W. A. W. 

A'HER (”inS [another]: ’A Jp; [Vat. M. 
A ep, H. A €p; Comp. ’A x*p : ] Aher). Ancestor 
of Hushim, or rather “the Hushim,” as the plural 
form seems to indicate a family rather than an in- 
dividual. The name occurs in an obscure passage 
in the genealogy of Benjftmin (1 Chr. vii. 12). 
Some translators consider it as not a proper name 
at all, and render it literally “another,” because, 
as Kashi says, Ezra, who compiled the genealogy, 
was uncertain whether the families belonged to the 
tribe of Benjamin or not. It is not improbable 
that Aher and Ahiram (Nirrn. xxvi. 38) are the 
same; unless the former belonged to the tribe of 
Dan, whose genealogy is omitted in 1 Chr. vii. ; 
Hushim being a Danite as well as a Benjamite 
name. W. A. W. 

a'hi ('n& brother : aSeAQov- fratres). 1. 
A Gadite, chief of a family who lived in Gilead in 
Bashan (1 Chr. v. 15), in the days of Jotbam, king 
of Judah. By the LXX. and Vulgate the word 
was not considered a proper name. [But for Bou£ 
ab€\<j)ov of the Roman edition, Vat. M. has Za- 
Aouxa/x (H. ZafiovKap), and Alex, with 7 other 
MSS. Ax</3 ov£. — A.] 

2. CAx't'i [Vat. M. Axmt/ia, H. AxiotnA:] AJn.) 
A descendant of Shamer, of the tribe of Asher (1 
Chr. vii. 34). The name, according to Gesenius, 
is a contraction of Ahijah. 

AHIAH. [Ahijah.] 

AHIAM (ES'ns;, for [ father’s 

brother], Gesen.: [in 2 S.] ’Apd^; [Aid. 'Ax i< * v ' 
Comp. ’Axia/t' m 1 Chr. ’Ax'V’ Ax*^; 

Comp. Alex. ’A x^M : ] Aldam), son of Sharar the 
Hararite (or of Sacar, 1 Chr. xi. 35), one of David's 
30 mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 33). 

AHI'AN : ’Ai>; [Vat. \aaia\ Alex. 

Aeu/:] Alan). A Manassite of the family of She- 
mida (1 Chr. vii. 19). \V. A. W. 

AHIE'ZER (-r^nS: [brother of help, or 

God is help] : ’A x i *C*P : Ahiezer). 1. Son of Am- 
mishaddai, hereditary chieftain of the tribe of Da© 
under the administration of Moses (Num. i. 12, ii. 
25, Hi. 66, [71, x. 25]). 

2. Tlie Benjamite chief of a body of archers at 
the time of David (1 Chr. xii. 3). R. W. B. 

AHI'HXJD (VH'nhi [brother = friend, of 
the Jews, or of renown]-. 'Ax“ip; [Ales Ax‘“£:] 
Ahiud.) 1. The son of Shelomi, and prince of 
the tribe of Asher, selected to assist Joshua and 
Eieazar in the division of the Promised Land (Xum. 
xxxiv. 27). 

2. (in>ns [brother = friend, of union]: *lcr 
X‘X &/ ’’ [Vat Iax et X^A ; Alex. Iax*X a 5 ; Comp. 
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’AxiooS:] Ahiud), chieftain of the tribe of Benja- 
min (1 Chr. viii. 7). R. W. B. 

AHIMAH, or AHI'AH (?TTO and 

•^PS [friend of Jehovah] : 'Ax^ [Vat. ~xer] : 
Addas). 1. Son of Ahitub, Ichabod’s brother, the 
son of Phinehas, the son of Eli (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18). 
He is described as being the Lord’s priest in Shi- 
loh, wearing an ephod. And it appears that the 
ark of God was under his care, and that he inquired 
of the Lord by means of it and the ephod (comp. 
1 Chr. xiii. 3). There is, however, great difficulty 
in reconciling the statement in 1 Sam. xiv. 18, con- 
cerning the ark being used for inquiring by Ahijah 
at Saul’s bidding, and the statement that they in- 
quired not at the ark in the days of Saul, if we un- 
derstand the latter expression in the strictest sense. 

This difficulty seems to have led to the reading 
in the Vatican copy of the LXX., of iepov 5, in 
1 Sam. xiv. 18, instead of tt]v kiPutSv, or rather 

perhaps of '"P-S, instead of TVS, in the He- 
brew codex from which that version was made. 
Others avoid the difficulty by interpreting ynN 
to mean a chest for carrying about the ephod hi. 
But all difficulty will disappear if we apply the ex- 
pression only to all the latter years of the reign of 
Saul, when we know that the priestly establishment 
was at Xob, and not at Kiijath-jearim, or Baale of 
Judah, where the ark was. But the narrative in 1 
Sam. xiv. is entirely favorable to the mention of the 
ark. For it appears that Said was at the time in 
Gibeah of Benjamin, and Gibeah of Benjamin 
seems to have been the place where the house of 
Abinadab was situated (2 Sam. vi. 3), being prob- 
ably the Benjamite quarter of Kiijath-jearim, 
wjiich lay on the very borders of Judah and Ben- 
jamin. (See Josh, xviii. 14, 28.) Whether it 
was the encroachments of the Philistines, or an in- 
cipient schism between the tribes of Benjamin and 
Judah, or any other cause, which led to the disuse 
of the ark during the latter years of Saul’s reign, 
is difficult to say. But probably the last time that 
Ahijah inquired of the Ixnxl before the ark was on 
the occasion related 1 Sam. xiv. 36, when Saul 
marred his victory over the Philistines by his rash 
oath, which nearly cost Jonathan his life. I’or we 
there read that when Saul proposed a night-pursuit 
of the Philistines, the priest, Ahijah, said, “ Let us 
draw near hither unto God,” for the purpose, 
namely, of asking counsel of God. But God re- 
turned no answer, in consequence, as it seems, of 
Saul's rash curse. If, as is commonly thought, and 
as seems most likely, Ahijah is the same person as 
Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, this failure to obtain 
an answer from the priest, followed as it was by a 
rising of the people to save Jonathan out of Saul’s 
hands, may have led to an estrangement between 
the king and the high-priest, and predisposed him 
to suspect Ahimelech's loyalty, and to bike that 
terrible revenge upon him for his favor to David. 
Such changes of name as Ahi-melech and Ahi-jah 
are not uncommon. (See Genealogies , p. 115- 
118.) a However, it is not impossible that, as Ge- 
senius supposes, Ahimelech may have been brother 
to Ahijah. 

2. [Achia.] Son of Bela (1 Chr. viii. 7) 
[Probably the same as Ahoah, 1 Chr. viii. 4. — A.] 


a Where we have the furthei error of Ahimelech for 
Ahimelech. 
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3. [I«XX. adt\<pbs avrov • Ac Aw.] Son of Je- 
rahmeel (1 (’hr. ii. 25). 

4. [AAw.] One of David’s mighty men, a Pe- 
lonite (1 Chr. xi. 30). 

5. [EXX. ad(\<po\ avTwv' A bias.] A Levite 
in David’s reign, who was over ti e treasures of the 
house of God, and over the treasures of the dedi- 
cated things (1 Chr. xxvi. 20). 

<3. [Afda.] One of Solomon’s princes, brother 
of Elihorcph, and son of Shisha (1 K. iv. 3). 

7. A prophet of Shiloh (1 K. xiv. 2), 

hence called the Shilonite (xi. 2!)) in the days of 
Solomon and of Jeroboam king of Israel, of whom 
we have two remarkable prophecies extant: the one 
in 1 K. xi. 31-3!), addressed to Jeioboam, announ- 
cing the rending of the ten tribes from Solomon, in 
punishment of Ids idolatries, and tl.e transfer of the 
kingdom to Jeroboam: a prophecy which, though 
delivered privately, became known to Solomon, and 
excited his wrath against Jeroboam, who tied for his 
life into Egypt, to Shishak, and remained there till 
Solomon’s death. The other prophecy, in 1 K. 
xiv. G-1G, was delivered in the prophet's extreme 
old age to Jeroboam’s wife, in which he foretold 
the death of Abijah, the king’s son, who was sick, 
md to inquire concerning whom the queen was 
come in disguise, and then went on to denounce 
the destruction of Jeroboam’s house on account of 
the images which he had set up, and to foretell the 
captivity of Israel “beyond the river” Euphrates. 
These prophecies give us a high idea of the faith- 
fulness and boldness of Ahijah, and of the eminent 
rank which he attained as a prophet. Jeroboam's 
speech concerning him (1 K. xiv. 2, 3) shows the 
estimation in which he held his truth and prophetic 
powers. In 2 Chr. ix. 2i) reference is made to a 
record of the events of Solomon’s reign contained 
in the “ prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite.” If 
there were a larger work of Ahijali’s, the passage 
in 1 K. xi. is doubtless an extract from it. 

8. T/IAiVis.] bather of Baasha, king of Israel, 

ihe contemporary of Asa, king of Judah. lie was 
of the tribe of lssachar (I K. xv. 27, 33). [Occurs 
also I K. xxi. 22; 2 K. ix. !).] A. 0. 11. 

9. (’Afa; [Vat. A pa'-] Ac/infri.) One of the 

heads of the people who sealed the covenant with 
Xehemiah (Nell. x. 20). W. A. W. 

AHITvAM (E|T»nH [brother tf the enemy]: 

'AxiKa/i [Vat. -*€ 1 -] : Ahicam), a son of Shaphan 
the scribe, an influential oflieer at the court of Jo- 
siah (2 K. xxii. 121, and of Jehoiakim his son (Jer. 
xxvi. 24). When Shaphan brought the book of the 
Law to Josiah, which Ililkiah the high priest had 
found in the temple, Ahikam was sent by the king, 
together with four other delegates, to consult llul- 
dah the prophetess on the subject. In the reign of 
.lehoiakim, when the priest s and prophets arraigned 
Jeremiah before the princes of Judah on account of 
his bold denunciations of the national sins, Ahikam 
successfully used his influence to protect the prophet. 
His son Gedaliah was made governor of Judah by 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Chaldsean king, and to his 
charge Jeremiah was entrusted when released from 
prison (Jer. xxxix. 14, xl. 5). K. W . B. 

AHITjUD (“T : lb , 'r7S [brother of one Aoj*w, 
Bes. ; or Ach, i. e. GW, who originates, Burst: 
/torn.] ’AyiAou5; ’A xtAovQ [Vat. -x*t-] > n 2 Sam. 
xx. 21; [Vat. Ax*m hi 2 Sam. viii. 10 and 1 Chr.; 
in 1 K. iv. 3, Vat. M. AxeiAiaS, H. Ax*«Aa5;] 
\let A\tn(A(X 2 Sam. viii. 1G, Ax«M a 1 * v * 


3: Ahilud ). 1. Father of Jehosluiphat, the re- 

corder or chronicler of the kingdom in the reigns 
of David and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 1G, xx. 24; 1 
K. iv. 3; 1 Chr. xviii. 15). 

2. (’Ax‘Aoo 0; [Vat. Ax^axO Alex. EAouS.) 
'Hie father of Baana, one of Solomon’s twelve com- 
missariat otlicers (1 K. iv. 12). It is uncertain 
whether he is the game as the foregoing. 

W. A. W. 

AHIM'AAZ \fhb. Ahima'az] 

[brother of anger , i. e. irascible ] : ’Ax'judas; 
[Vat. Ax^aavO Achimaas). 1. Father of Saul’s 
wife, Ahinoam (1 Sam. xiv. 50). 

2. [Vat. Axet,u aay > etc.] Son of Zadok, the 
priest in David's reign. When David fled from 
Jerusalem on account of Absalom’s rebellion, Za- 
dok and Abiathar, accompanied by their sons Ahim- 
aaz and Jonathan, and the Levites, carried the ark 
of God forth, intending to accompany the king. 
But at his bidding they returned to the city, as 
did likewise Ilushai the Archite. It was then ar- 
ranged that Ilushai should feign himself to be a 
friend of Absalom, and should tell Zadok and Abi- 
athar whatever intelligence lie could obtain in the 
palace. They, on their parts, were to forward the 
intelligence through Ahimaaz and Jonathan. Ac- 
cordingly Jonathan and Ahimaaz stayed outside 
the walls of the city at En-Bogel, on the road 
towards the plain. A message soon came to them 
from Zadok and Abiathar through the maid-servant, 
to say that Ahithophel had counselled an immediate 
attack against David and his followers, and that, 
consequently, the king must cross the Jordan with- 
out the least delay. They started at once on their 
errand, hut not without being suspected, for a lad 
seeing the wench speak to them, and seeing them 
immediately run off quickly — and Ahimaaz, we 
know, was a practiced runner — went and told Ab- 
salom, who ordered a hot pursuit. In the mean 
time, however, they had got a3 far as Balmrim, the 
very place where Shimei cursed David (2 8am. xvi. 
5), to the house of a steadfast partizan of David’s. 
Here the woman of the house effectually hid them 
in a well in the court- yard, and covered the well’s 
mouth with ground or braised corn. Absalom’s 
servants coming up searched for them in vain; and 
as soon as they were gone, and returned on the road 
to Jerusalem, Ahimaaz and Jonathan hasted on to 
David, and told him Ahithophel’s counsel, and 
David with his whole company crossed the Jordan 
that very night. Ahithophel was so mortified at 
seeing the lailurc of his scheme, through the un- 
wise delay in executing it, that he went home and 
hanged himself. This signal service rendered to 
1 )avid, at the hazard of his liic, by Ahimaaz, must 
have tended to ingratiate him with the king. Wo 
have a proof how highly lie was esteemed by him, 
as well as an honorable testimony to his character, 
in the saying of David recorded 2 Sam. xviii. 27. 
For when the watchman announced the approach 
of a messenger, and added, that his running was 
like the running of Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, 
the king said, “lie is a good man, and cometh 
with good tidings.” 

The same transaction gives us a very curious 
specimen of the manners of the times, and a singu- 
lar instance of oriental or Jewish craft in Ahimaaz. 
For we learn, first, that Ahimaaz was a professed 
runner — and a very swift one too — which one 
would hardly have expected in the ion of the high- 
priest. It belongs, however, to a limple *tate of 
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lociety that bodily powers of any kind should be 
highly valued, and exercised by the possessor of 
them in the most natural way. Ahimaaz was 
probably natuially swift, and so became famous for 
his running (2 Sam. xviii. 27). So we are told of 
Asahel, Joab’s brother, that “ he was as light of 
foot as a wild roe” (2 Sam. ii. 18). And that 
quick running was not deemed inconsistent with 
the utmost dignity and gravity of character appears 
from what we read of Elijah the Tishbite, that “ he 
girded up his loins and ran before Ahab (who was 
in his chariot) to the entrance of Jezreel” (1 K. 
xviii. 4G). The kings of Israel had running foot- 
men to precede them when they went in their char- 
iots (2 Sam. xv. 1; 1 K. i. 5), and their guards 

were called runners. It appears by 2 Chr. 

xxx. 6, 10, that in Hezekiah’s reign there was an 
establishment of running messengers, who were 

also called The same name is given to the 

Persian posts in Esth. iii. 13, 15, viii. 14; though 
it appears from the latter passage that in the time 
of Xerxes the service was performed with mules and 
camels. The Greek name, borrowed from the Per- 
sian, was ayyapot • As regards Ahimaaz’s crafti- 
ness we read that when Absalom was killed by Joab 
and his armor-bearers Ahimaaz was very urgent 
with Joab to be employed as the messenger to run 
and carry the tidings to David. The politic Joab, 
well knowing the king’s fond partiality for Absalom, 
and that the news of his death would be anything 
but good news to him, and, apparently, having a 
friendly feeling towards Ahimaaz, would not allow 
him to be the bearer of such tidings, but em- 
ployed Cushi instead. But after Cushi had started, 
Ahimaaz was so urgent with Joab to be allowed to 
run too that at length he extorted his consent. 
Taking a shorter or an easier way by the plain he 
managed to outrun Cushi before he got in sight of 
the watch-tower, and, arriving first, he reported to 
the king the good news of the victory, suppressing 
his knowledge of Absalom’s death, and leaving to 
Cushi the task of announcing it. He had thus the 
merit of bringing good tidings without the alloy of 
the disaster of the death of the king’s son. This 
is the last we hear of Ahimaaz, for the Ahimaaz 
of 1 K. iv. 15, who was Solomon’s captain in 
Naphtali, was certainly a different person. There 
is no evidence, beyond the assertion of Josephus, 
that he ever filled the office of high-priest; and Jo- 
Bephus may have concluded that he did, merely be- 
cause, in the genealogy of the high-priests (1 Chr. 
vi. 8, 9), he intervenes between Zadok and Azariah. 
Judging only from 1 K. iv. 2, compared with 1 
Chr. vi. 10, we should conclude that Ahimaaz died 
before his father Zadok, and that Zadok was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Azariah. Josephus’s state- 
ment that Zadok was the first high-priest of Solo- 
mon’s temple, seeing the temple was not finished 
till the eleventh year of his reign, is a highly im- 
probable one in itself. The statement of the Seder 
Olam , which makes Ahimaaz high-priest in Reho- 
boam’s reign, is still more so. It is safer, there- 
fore, to follow the indications of the Scripture nar- 
rative, though somewhat obscured by the appa- 
ently corrupted passages, 1 K. iv. 4, and 1 Chr. 
n. 9, 10, and conclude that Ahimaaz died before 
he attained the high-priesthood, leaving as his heir 
bis son Azams. 

3. Solomon’3 officer in Naphtali, charged with 
providing victuals for the king and his household 
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for one mouth in the year. He was probably of 
the tribe of Naphtali, and was the king’s son-in- 
law, having married his daughter Basmath (1 K 
iv. 7, 15). A. C. H. 

AHI'MAN Og'CTS [brother of a gift, Ges.] 
’Ax*Atfk, [’Axtjua, Vat. -^et-; in Judg., VaU 
A xivaav; Alex. A A x«M aa ^ : ] Achiman , 
[Ahimaii]). 1. One of the three giant Anakim 
who inhabited Mount Hebron (Num. xiii. 22, 33; 
[Josh. xv. 14] ), seen by Caleb and the spies. The 
whole race were cut oft’ by Joshua (Josh. xi. 21), 
and the three brothers were slain by the tribe of 
Judah (Judg. i. 10). E. W. B. 

2. (A Lfxav\ [Vat. M. Ai/ia/z, H. A i/xaft. Aid.] 
Alex. Alfidv y [Comp. ’Axiyuav:] Ahimnm.) One 
of the porters or gatekeepers, who had charge of 
the king’s gate for the “ camps ” of the sons of Levi 
(1 Chr. ix. 17). W. A. W. 

AHIM'ELECH [Ikb. -melecli] 

[brother of the king]: ’Axi/ueAex and ’AjBi/neAexJ 
[Vat. ~x€t- and -$€!-; Alex. A/xt/i-, A/3ui-, Ax^~ 
eAex? Axi/jl€\€k :] Achimelech , [ Abimelech ]). 1. 

Son of Ahitub (1 Sam. xxii. 11), and high-priest at 
Nob in the days of Saul. He gave David the show- 
bread to eat, and the sword of Goliath ; and for so 
doing was, upon the accusation of Doeg the Edom- 
ite, put to death with his whole house by Saul’s 
order. Eighty-five priests wearing an ephod were 
thus cruelly slaughtered ; Abiathar alone escaped. 
[Abiatiiak.] The LXX. read three hundrea 
and Jive men , thus affording another instance of 
the frequent clerical errors in transcribing numbers, 
of which Ezr. ii. compared with Neh. vii. is a re- 
markable example. The interchange of 
or mbttJ, with and is very 

common. For the question of Ahimelech’s iden- 
tity with Ahijah, see Aiiijah. For the singular 
confusion [or apparent confusion] between Ahime- 
lech and Abiathar in the 1st Book of Chronicles, 
see Abiathar. [The name occurs 1 Sam. xxi. 1, 
2, 8, xxii. 9, 11, 14, 16, 20, xxiii. 6, xxx. 7; 2 
Sam. viii. 17 ; 1 Chr. xxiv. 3, 0, 31 ; Ps. Iii. title.] 
2. [’A/3 t/ueAex 1 Vat. 1 A/3€i/z€Aex> 2. m. 
AxeiyueAex : Achimelech.] One of David’s com- 
panions while he was persecuted by Saul, a Hittite ; 
called in the LXX. Abimelech; which is perhaps 
the right reading, after the analogy of Abimelech, 
king of Gerar (1 Sam. xxvi. 6). In the title of Ps 

xxxiv. [Abimelech, Achish] seems 

to be ,a corrupt reading for HJ EP'OS. 

See 1 Sam. xxi. 13 (12, in A. V.). A. C. H. 
AHI'MOTH (nWnS [brother of death ] : 

’Axi/ttd)0; [Vat. AAei/xco0:] Achimoth ), a Levite 
of the house of the Korhites, of the family of the 
Ivohathites, apparently in the time of David (1 
Chr. vi. 25). In ver. 35, for AM moth we find Ma- 

hath (nnn), M add, as in Luke iii. 26. Fora 
correction of these genealogies, see Genealogies of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ , p. 214, note. 

A. C. H. 

AHIN'ADAB (znT'PS: [noble brother]: 

’A xiva.bd.fi', [Vat. Axei^aa/8; Alex. AiVa5a/3:] 
Ahinndnb), son of Iddo, one of Solomon’s twelve 
commissaries who supplied provisions for the royal 
household. The district entrusted to Ahinadab 
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ft'as that of Mahanaim, situated on the east of the 
Jordan (1 K. iv. 14). R. AV. B. 

AHIN'OAM [neb. -no'am] (GErrS 
[b wilier o f grace or beauty ; according to Burst’s 
theory, Ach y i. e. God, is grace] : ’Ay ivudjx; Alex. 
Axeiroog., [Comp. ’A x^adg'] Achinoam). 1. 
Daughter of Ahimaaz and wife of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 
50.) AV. A. \V. 

2. [’AxiJ'oa/x, ’A x i v6o(x\ Vat. Ax*» voop y etc.] 
A woman of Jezreel, whose masculine name may 
be compared with that of Abigail, father of joy. 
It was not uncommon to give women names com- 
pounded with ( father ) and TS (brother). 
Ahinoam was married to David during his wander- 
ing life (1 Sam. xxv. 43), lived with him and his 
other wife Abigail at the court of Achish (xxvii. 3), 
was taken prisoner with her by the Amalekites- 
when they plundered Ziklag (xxx. 5), but was res- 
cued by David (18). She is again mentioned as 
living with him when he was king of .Judah in 
Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 2); and was the mother of his 
eldest son Amnon (iii. 2 [also 1 Chr. iii. 1]). 

G. E L. C. 

AHIO [brotherly]: oi aS e\<pol av- 

toD: Ah in, 2 Sam. vi. 3, 4; f rater ejus , 1 Chr. 
xiii. 7). 1. Son of Abinadab who accompanied 

the ark when it was brought out of his father’s 
house (2 Sam. vi. 3, 4; 1 Chr. xiii. 7). 

2. (VfTS [brotherly ] : dde\<pbs auTOu’, Alex. 
oi aSe\(f>ot aurov ' Ahio. ) A Benjamite, one of 
the sons of Beriah, who drove out the inhabitants 
of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 14). According to the Vat. 

MS. the LXX. must have read VPIS, according 

to the Alex. MS. VHS. 

3. A Benjamite, son of Jehiel, father or (bunder 
of Gibeon (1 Chr. viii. 31, ix. 37). In the last 
quoted passage the Vatican MS. [as also Sin.] has 
&5eA <p6s and the Alex. aSeA <poL A\ r . A. W. 

AHI'RA (3n H ny [brother of eril ] : ’A X ip<= 

[Vat. generally -xei-] : Ahira\ chief of the tribe 
of Naphtali when Moses took the census in the year 
after the Exodus (Num. i. 15, ii. 29, vii. 78, 83, x. 
27). II. AV. B. 

AH I'll AM (-"VPS [brother exalted ] : ’iax- 
ipdv [Vat. -xf‘ - ]i [Alex. Axipar'] Ahiram ), son 
of Benjamin (Num. xxvi. 38), called Ehi in Gen. 
xlvi. 21, [and perhaps the same as Aiikk, which 
see.] 

AIII'RAMITES, THE : 

6 'laxipavi't [Vat. o \axetpavei ;] Alex, o Ax'pai; 
[Aid. 6 ’AxeipainO Ahirainitte). One of the 
branches of the tribe of Benjamin, descendants of 
Ahiram (Nmn. xxvi. 38). AV. A. AV. 

AIIIS AMACH [Ihb. -sa'mach] Tj^^PS 
[brother of support ] : ' A\i(Tafxdx l Achisamei'h). 
A Danite, father of Aholiab, one of the architects 
of the tabernacle (Ex. xxxi. G, xxxv. 34. xxxviii. 
23). AV. A. AV. 

AHISH'AHAR [Ihb. -ehaftiar] (PntT'PS 
[brother of the dawn]'. ’Ax^adp; [Vat. Ax^nr- 
a5ap:] Ahisahar). One of the sons of Bilhan, tire 
pnindson of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 10). 

AV. A. AV. 

ATIT'SHAlt ('"1CVPS [brother of the singer 


or upright ] : ’A yurap; [Vat. Ax« : J AA war), the 
controller of Solomon’s household (1 K. iv. 6). 

AHITHOPHEL [Hebrew Alutho'phel] 
(VrPPS [brother of foolishness ] : ’AxmbpeA 
[A at. ~x 6i “] 5 Joseph. ' Ax^6(peAoS' Achitophel ), 
a native of Giloh, in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 51), and privy councillor of David, 
whose wisdom was so highly esteemed, that his 
advice had the authority of a divine oracle, though 
his name had an exactly opposite signification (2 
Sam. xvi. 23). lie was the grandfather of Bath- 
sheha (comp. 2 Sam. xi. 3 with xxiii. 34). She is 
called daughter of Ammiel in 1 Chr. iii. 5; but 

is only the anagram of Absa- 

lom immediately [as soon as] he had revolted sent 
for him, and when David heard that Ahithophel 
had joined the conspiracy, he prayed Jehovah to 
turn his counsel to foolishness (xv. 31), alluding 
possibly to the signification of his name. David’s 
grief at the treachery of his confidential friend 
found expression in the Messianic prophecies (1’s. 
xli. 9, Iv. 12-14). 

In order to show to the people that the breach 
between Absalom and his father was irreparable, 
Ahithophel persuaded him to take possession of the 
royal harem (2 Sam. xvi. 21). David, in order to 
counteract his counsel, sent Uushai to Absalom. 
Ahithophel had recommended an immediate pur- 
suit of David; but Ilushai advised delay, his object 
being to send intelligence to David, and give to 
him time to collect his forces for a decisive engage- 
ment. AVlien Ahithophel saw that llushai’s advice 
prevailed, he despaired of success, and returning 
to his own home “ put his household in order and 
hung himself” (xvii. 1-23). (See Joseph. Ant. 
vii. 9, § 8; Niemeyer, Charakt. iv. 454; Kwald, 
Geschich. ii. G52.) R. AA r .B. 

* Ahithophel is certainly a very singular name 
for a man who had such a reputation for sagacity; 
and it is very possible it was derisively applied to 
him after his death in memory of his infamous ad- 
vice to Absalom, which the result showed to be so 
foolish, while it was utterly disastrous to himself. 
For other conjectures on this point see AA’ilkinson's 
Personal Names of the Bible y p. 384 (London, 
1805). This case of Ahithophel is the only instance 
of suicide mentioned in the Old Testament (except 
in war) as that of Judas is the only one in the New 
Testament. II. 

AHI TUB (nv^'ns [brother of goodness ; 
or, God is good , Fiirst]: ’Axitco/8: Achitob). 1. 
Father of Ahimcleeh, or Ahijah, the son of l’hin- 
ehas, and the elder brother of Iehabod (1 Sam. xiv. 
3, xxii. 9, 1 1 ), mid therefore of the house of Eli and 
the family of Ithamar. l ucre is no record of his 
high-priesthood, which, if he ever was high-priest, 
must have coincided with the early days of Samuel’s 
judgeship. 

2. [A’nt. Axeirwp; in Nch. xi. 11, Horn. A i- 
tu>0, A’at. Avru'JdcoXy l'A. Atto&cl'x , Aid. Alex. 
AerccjS, Comp. ’AxiTcc/J.] Son of Amariali and 
father of Zadok the high-priest (1 Chr. vi. 7, 8, 52, 
xviii. 1G; 2 Sam. viii. 17), of the house of Eleazar. 
From 1 Chr. ix. 11, where the genealogy of Azariah, 
the head of one of the priestly families that returned 
from Bab) Ion with Zenibbnhel, is traced, through 
Zadok, to “ Ahitub, the ruler of the house of God,” 
it apj>ears tolerably certain that Ahitub was high- 
priest. And so the LXX. version uncqnivocallj 
renders it triou *Axitu& r\yovtxevov oIkov roufttov 
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3The expression SH H W\p is applied to Azariah 
the high-priest in Ilezekiah’s reign in 2 Chr. xxxi. 
13. The passage is repeated in Neh. xi. 11, but 

lie LXX. have spoilt the sense by rendering *V'J3 

kivivavTi, as if it were '"Q.J. If the line is cor- 
rectly given in these two passages, Ahitub was not 
the father, but the grandfather of Zadok, his father 
being Meraioth. But in 1 Chr. vi. 8, and in Ezr. 
vii. 2, Ahitub is represented as Zadok’s father. 
This uncertainty makes it difficult to determine the 
exact time of Ahitub’s high -priesthood. If he was 
father to Zadok he must have been high-priest with 
Ahimelech. But if he was grandfather, his age 
would have coincided exactly with the other Ahi- 
tub, the son of Phinehas. Certainly a singular co- 
incidence. 

3. [Yat. Axe<ro>j8.] The genealogy of the 
high-priests in 1 Chr. vi. 11, 12, introduces another 
Ahitub, son of another Amariah, and father of 
another Zadok. At p. 287 of the Genealogies will 
be found reasons for believing that the second 
Ahitub and Zadok are spurious. A. C. H. 

AH'LAB (abns [fertility] : AaA .a<p ; 

[Comp. ’Ax^d/S:] Achalab), a city of Asher from 
which the Canaanites were not driven out (Judg. i. 
31). Its omission from the list of the towns of 
Asher, in Josh, xix., has led to the suggestion (Ber- 
theau on Judg.) that the name is but a corruption 
of Achshaph ; but this appears extravagant. It is 
more probable that Achlab reappears in later his- 
tory as Gush Chaleb, 12? 13, or Giscala, (Re- 

land, pp. 813, 817), a place lately identified by Rob- 
inson under the abbreviated name of eUJish , near 
Safed, in the hilly country to the N. \V. of the 
Sea of Galilee (Rob. ii. 446, iii. 73). Gush Chaleb 
was in Rabbinical times famous for its oil (see the 
citations in Reland, p. 817), and the old olive-trees 
still remain in the neighborhood (Rob. iii. 72). 
From it came the famous John, son of Levi, the 
leader in the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. Vit. § 10; 
B. J. ii. 21, § 1), and it had a legendary celebrity 
as the birthplace of the parents of no less a person 
than the Apostle Paul (Jerome, quoted by Reland, 
p. 813). [Gisciiala.] G. 

AH'LAI [2 syl.] [ 0 that , a wish]: 

AaSou [Vat. Ax^li ’Ax«i’a5 Alex. A aSai y OA i) 
[Comp. OoAcu, ’AAcu; Aid. Aaocu, ’OoAt :] Oholai, 
Oholi). Daughter of Sheshan, whom he gave in 
marriage to his Egyptian slave Jarha (1 Chr. ii. 31, 
35). In consequence of the failure of male issue, 
Ahlai became the foundress of an important branch 
of the family of the Jerahmeelites, and from her 
were descended Zabad, one of David’s mighty men 
(1 Chr. xi. 41), and Azariah, one of the captains 
of hundreds in the reign of Joash (2 Chr. xxiii. 1 ; 
eomp. 1 Chr. ii. 38). W. A. W. 

AHO'AH (rnnS, probably another form of 

n;ns [ friend of Jehovah] : J Axia; [Comp. 
Aw5 :] Ahoe), son of Bela, the son of Benjamin (1 
Chr. viii. 4). The patronymic Ahohite OPPS) 
s found in 2 Sam. xxiii. 9, 28; 1 Chr. xi. 12, 29, 
ixvii. 4). [Ehi.] 

AHO'HITE. [Aiioah.] 

AHO'LAH [her tent ] : y Oo\a ; 

Tat. OoAAa, OoAa; Alex. OAAa'] Oolla ), a har- 
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lot, used by Ezekiel as the symbol of Samaria (Ee. 
xxiii. 4, 5, 36, 44). 

aho'Liab (ns^ns [tent of his father ]: 

’EAta/B Ooliab) y a Danite of great skill as a 
weaver and embroiderer, whom Moses appointed 
with Bezaleel to erect the tabernacle (Ex. xxxv. 
30-35 [xxxi. 6, xxxvi. 1, 2, xxxviii. 2]). 

AHOL'IBAH (PH^bPS [my tabernacle in 

her]: ’OoAi/3a; [Alex. OAi£a:] Ooliba), a harlot, 
used by Ezekiel as the symbol of Judah (Ez. xxiii. 
4, 11, 22, 36, 44). 

AHOLIBA'MAH (P^^bPS [tent of the 

height or lofty tent] : ’OAi/Ue/id [etc. ; Alex. EAt- 
jStjUa, etc. :] Oolibuma) y one (probably the second) 
of the three wives of Esau. She was the daughter 
of Anah, a descendant of Seir the Horite (Gen. 
xxxvi. 2, 25). It is doubtless through this con- 
nection of Esau with the original inhabitants of 
Mount Seir that we ire to trace the subsequent 
occupation of that territory by him and his de- 
scendants, and it is remarkable that each of his 
three sons by this wife is himself the head of a 
tribe, whilst all the tribes of the Edomites sprung 
from his other two wives are founded by his grand- 
sons (Gen. xxxvi. 15-19). In the earlier narrative 
(Gen. xxvi. 34) Aholibamah is called Judith, 
daughter of Beeri, the Hittite. The explanation 
of the change hi the name of the woman seems to 
be that her proper personal name was Judith, and 
that Aholibamak was the name which she received 
as the wife of Esau and foundress of three tribes of 
his descendants ; she is therefore in the narrative 
called by the first name, whilst in the genealogical 
table of the Edomites she appears under the second. 
This explanation is confirmed by the recurrence of 
the name Aholibamah in the concluding list of the 
genealogical table (Gen. xxxvi. 40-43 [comp. 1 
Chr. i. 52]) w r hick, with Hengstenberg (Die Avr 
tlientie d. Pent . ii. 279, Eng. transl. ii. 228), Tuch 
(. Komm . iib. d. Gen. p. 493), Knobel (Genes, p. 258), 
and others, w T e must regard as a list of names of 
places and not of persons, as indeed is expressly 
said at the close of it: “ These are the chiefs (heads 
of tribes) of Esau, according to their settlements 
in the land of their possession.” The district 
which received the name of Esau’s wife, or perhaps 
rather from which she received her married name, 
was no doubt (as the name itself indicates) situated 
in the heights of the mountains of Edom, probably 
therefore in the neighborhood of Mount Hor and 
Petra, though Knobel places it south of Petra, 
having been misled by Burckhardt’s name Hesma y 
which, however, according to Robinson (ii. 155), ia 
“ a sandy tract with mountains around it ... . 
but not itself a mountain, as reported by Burck- 
hardt.” It seems not unlikely that the three tribes 
descended from Aholibamah, or at least two of 
them, possessed this district, since there are enumer- 
ated only eleven districts, whereas the number of 
tribes is thirteen, exclusive of that of Korab, whose 
name occurs twice, and which we may further con- 
jecture emigrated (in part at least) from the dis- 
trict of Aholibamah, and became associated with 
the tribes descended from Eliphaz, Esau’s first-born 
son. 

It is to be observed that each of the wives of Esau 
is mentioned by a different name in Ihe genealogi- 
cal table from that which occurs in the history. 
This is noticed under Basiiejiath. With respect 
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to the name and race of the father of Aliolihamah, 
ice Axaii and Beeki. F. W. G. 

AHU'MAI [3 8 ) 1 .] : ’A x ,p«U [Vat. 

A Ahumai). Son of Jaiialh, a descendant 
3f Judah, and head of one of the families of the 
Zorathiteg (L ( hr. iv. 2). \V. A. W. 

AHU'ZAAI (tl-TPS [their possessifm] : 'n^aia", 
Alex. ’Ax^f ; Comp. ’OCjx/t:] 

Oozam). Properly A huzza m, son of Asluir, the 
father or founder of Tckoa, by his wife Xaarah (1 
Chr. iv. 0). W. A. AW 

AHUZ'ZATH (P-}r^ [jmscssion:] 'o X o- 
£d0: Orhozath ), one of the friends of (lie Philistine 
Wi»«, r Ahimeleeh who accompanied him at his inter- 
view with Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 20). In LXX. he is 
called It i/v/xtpayooybs aurov = pranubus, or hrides- 
nian, and his name is inserted in xxi. 22, 2d. St. 
Jerome renders the word “a company of friends,” 
as does also the Targum. 

For the termination “-ath” to Philistine names 
comp. Gath, Goliath, Timnath. K. \\\ B. 

AI [monosyl.] (’'>•= heap of ruins , Ges.). 1. 

(Always wdth the def. article, 'VP (.see Gen. xii. 
8, in A. V.), Fa/, rj Ten, ’Aia, *Af; Jos. ,, Avua\ 
//«/), a royal city (comp. Josh. viii. 23, 2‘J, x. 1, 
xii. 9) of Canaan, already existing in the time of 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 8) [ILm], and lying east of 
Bethel (comp. Josh. xii. 9), and “ beside Hot haven ” 
(Josh. vii. 2, viii. 9). It was the second city taken 
by Israel after their passage of the Jordan, and 
was “utterly destroyed” (Josh. vii. 3, 4, 5; viii. 
1. 2, 3, 10, 1], 12, 14, 10, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 
25, 20, 28. 29; ix. 3; x. 1, 2; xii. 9). (See Stan- 
ley, .S', t f /’. ]j. 202.) However, if Aiath be Ai — 
and from its mention with Migron and Michmash 
it is at least probable that it was so — the name 
was still attached to the locality at the time of 
Sennacherib’s march on Jerusalem (Is. x. 28). 
[Aiath.] At any rate, the “men of Bethel and 
Ai.” to the number of two hundred and twenty- 
three, returned from the captivity with Xerubbahel 
(Iv/r. ii. 28; Neb. vii. 32, “owe hundred ami 
twenty-three” only); and when the Benjaminites 
again took possession of their towns, “Miehmash, 
Aija and Bethel, with their ‘daughters,’” are 
among the places named (Nrh. xi. 31). [Aija.] 

Fnsehins remarks ( Omntt. *Ayya() that though 
Bethel remained, Ai was a t6wos tprj/xos, avrbs 
xbvov StiKi'UTcu : hut even that cannot now l»e said, 
and no attempt has yet succeeded in fixing the site 
of the city which Joshua doomed to he a “ heap 
uid a desolation forever.” Stanley (8. < f /*. p. 
202) places it at the head of tiie I IV///// Jin nth ; 
Williams and Van de Wide (S', if* 1\ p. 204, 
lote) apparently at the same spot as Bohinson (i. 
443, 575; and Kiepert’s map, 1850), north of 
Mukhinas, and between it and Ihir Ihnran. For 
Kra fit’s identification with Kirfut el-f/aitph, see 
Bob. iii. 288. it is the opinion of some that the 

words A vim in Josh, xviii. 23, and Gaza 


a The jHirt of the country In which Aijiiion was sit- 
uated ttu* western slo|H i * of the main central table- 
fund lending down to the plain of Sharon — must, If 
the derivation of the names of its towns Is to In* 
trusted, have nbomidoi in animal*, besides Aijnlon 
(deer), here lay Shoalt.ini (foxes or Jneknls), and not 
Sir off the vnllev of /A-lndm (h)n nas). 8e« Stanley, 
* 102, note. 


(n-rj) in 1 Chr. vii. 28, are corruptions of AI 
[A vim; Azzaii.] 

2. OV - rat and [Alex. FA.] Kai L Yat. omits:] 
//ai), a city of the Ammonites, apparently attached 
to Ileshbon (Jer. xlix. 3). G. 

A'lAII [2 syl.] (H’S [rr//, clamor]: *A id; 
Alex. Aia; [in Gen. ’Ate:] Ji«). 1. Son of 

Zibeon, a descendant of 8eir, and ancestor of one 
of the wives of Fsau (1 Chr. i. 40), called in Gen. 
xxxvi. 24 Ajah. lie probably died before big 
father, as the succession fell to his brother A* Air. 

2. ([in 2 Sam. iii.,] 'iwA, [Vat. M. lo5, AIex.2 
loA, Comp. 'Aia; in 2 Sam. xxi.,] 'Aia.) Father 
of Bizpah, the concubine of Saul (2 Sam. iii. 7, 
xxi. 8, 10, 11). W. A. W. 

A IATII [2 syl.] (P'V [fcm. of ">\ Ai] : eh 
t i]u ' Ayyai’ Aiath), a place named by 

Isaiah (x. 28) in connection with Migron and 7 
Michmash. Probably the same as Ai. [Ai; 
Aija.] 

AIM A [2 syl.] (SJ? : [om. Aid. llom. Alex. 
FA.; Comp, ye i. e. Te for Taf; FA.V Ata>:] 
//ai), like Aiath, probably a variation of the name 
\i. The name is mentioned with Michmash and 
Bethel (Neh. xi. 31). [A i - ] 

AIMALON [3 syl.] (]V^S, place of deer* 
or yazvlks, Gesen. p. 40, Stanley, p. 208, note ; 
AiaXuv [V AiAae], and AiXcc/jl, [etc.:] Ajalon). 
1. A city of the Kohathites (Josh. xxi. 24; 1 Chr. 
vi. 09), originally allotted to the tribe of Han 
(Josh. xix. 42; A. V. “Ajalon”), which tribe, 
however, was unable to dispossess the Amorites of 
the place (Judg. i. 35). Aijalon was one of the 
towns Jollified by Behobnam (2 Chr. xi. 10) dur- 
ing his conflicts with the new kingdom of Fpliraim 
(1 K. xiv. 30), and the last we hear of it is as being 
in the hands of the Philistines (2 Chr. xxviii. 18, 
A. V. “ Ajalon ”). 

Being on the very frontier of the two kingdoms, 
we can understand how Aijalon should he spoken 
of sometimes (1 Chr. vi. 09, comp, with 00) as in 
Kphraini/’ and sometimes (2 Chr. xi. 10; 1 8am. 
xiv. 31) as in Judah and Benjamin. 

The name is most familiar to us from its men- 
tion in the celebrated speech of Joshua during hig 
pursuit of the Caiiaanites (Josh. x. 12, “valley 

(r?'Z,>) of Aijalon;” see Stanley, p. 210). There 
is no doubt that the town has been discovered by 
1 >r. Bobinson in the modern Yala, r a little to the 
N. of the Jall’a road, about 14 miles out of Jerusa- 
lem. It stands on the side of a long bill which 
forms the southern boundary of a fine valley of 
corn-fields, which valley now bears the name of the 
A/erj Ihn Omrir, hut which there seems no rea- 
son for doubting was the valley of Aijalon which 
witnessed the defeat of the Canaanites (Bob. ii. 
253, iii. 145). 

2. [AiAce/i ; Aid. Alex. A’aG/u.] A place in 
Zebnlun, mentioned as the burial-place of Klou 

(]V7''S), f/ one of the Judges (Judg. xii. 12). G. 

Perhaps this limy suggest an explanation of thi 
allusion to the " house of Joseph ” In the difficult 
passage, Judg. I. 31, 35. 

r ‘IclAio. In Kpiphnnhi* ; see Itelnnd. p. 553. 

•I It will he observed that ttie twi words differ only 
in their vowel-point# 


AIJELETH 


AIN 


* It may have been also his birth-place, and pos- 
libly took its name from him. [Elon.] Van de 
Velde {Mem. p. 283) reports his finding a J alibi, a 
place of ruins, in northern Galilee, inland from 
Akka, which (if this be reliable) might answer well 
enough to the Aijalon in Zebtilun. 

The Aijalon mentioned as lying in the tribe of 
Benjamin (2 Chr. xi. 10), one of “the fenced cities” 
fortified by Rehoboam, some regard as a third to mi 
of this name. But it was probably the Danite 
Aijalon (Josh. xix. 42), which, after the Danites 
had extended their territory further north (Judg. 
xviii. 1 ft'.), was assigned to Benjamin, and hence at 
different times was held by different tribes. See 
Bert beau’s note on 2 Chr. xi. 10 (Exeg. Handbuch , 
xv. 308). H. 

AFJELETH [3 syh] SHA'HAR, more 
correctly Ayeletii Has-siiaciiar (nb*S 
the hind of the morning drum), found 
once only in the Bible, in connection with Ps. xxii., 
of which it forms part of the introductory verse or 
title. This term has been variously interpreted. 
Rashi, Kimchi and Aben-Ezra attest that it was 
taken for the name of a musical instrument. 
Many of the modern versions have adopted this 
interpretation ; and it also seems to have been that 
of the translators from whom we have the Author- 
ized Version , although they have left the term it- 
self untranslated. Some critics speak of this 
instrument as a “flute;” and J. 1). Michaelis, 
Mendelssohn, Knapp, and others, render the He- 
brew word^by “ morning flute.” Michaelis admits 
the difficulty of describing the instalment thus 
named, but he conjectures that it might mean a 
“flute ” to be played on at the time of the “ morn- 
ing” sacrifice. No account is rendered, however, 
by Michaelis, or by those critics who adopt his 
view, of the etymological voucher for this transla- 
tion. Mendelssohn quotes from the Shiite ling- 
geborim a very fanciful description of the “ Ayeleth 
Hasshachar” (see Prolegomena to Mendelssohn's 
Psalms); but he does not approve it: he rather 
seeks to justify his own translation by connecting 

the name of the “ flute ” with 

Ayeleth Ahabim (Prov. v. 19), and by endeavoring 
to make it appear that the instrument derived its 
appellation from the sweetness of its tones. 

The Chaldee Paraphrast, a very ancient author- 
ity, renders “the power of the 

continual morning sacrifice,” implying that this 
term conveyed to the chief musician a direction 
respecting the time when the 22d psalm was to be 

chanted. In adopting such a translation, 

must be received as synonymous with mW 

{strength, force) in the 20th ver. (A. V. 19th ver.) 
of the same psalm. 

According to a third opinion, the “ hind of the 
morning ” expresses allegorically the argument of 
the 22d psalm. That this was by no means an 
uncommon new is evident from the commentaries 
pf Rashi and Kimchi ; for the latter regards the 
‘Hind of the Morning” as an allegorical appella- 
tion of the house of Judah, whose captivity in Baby- 
lon is, agreeably to his exegesis, the general burden 
>f the psalm. Tholuck, who imagines the 22d 
psalm to treat primarily of David, and of the Mes- 
siah secondarily, makes David allude to himself 
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under the figure of “the hind of the morning.” 
He speaks of himself as of a hind pursued even 
from the first dawn of the morning (Tholuck on 
the Ps. in loco). 

The weight of authority predominates, however, 
in favor of the interpretation which assigns to 

inti’n j-y?>s the sole purpose of describing to 
the musician the melody to which the psalm was 
to be played, and which does not in any way con- 
nect “ Ayeleth Hasshachar ” with the arguments of 
the psalm itself. To Aben-Ezra this interpreta- 
tion evidently owes its origin, and his view has 
been received by the majority of grammarians and 
lexicographers, as well as by those commentators 
whose object has been to arrive at a grammatical 
exposition of the text. Amongst the number, 
Buxtorf, Bochart, Gesenius, Rosenniuller, and M. 
Sachs (in Zunz's Bible), deserve especial mention. 
According to the opinion, then, of this trustworthy 

band of scholars, described a lyr- 

ical composition no longer extant; but in the age 
of David, and during the existence of the Temple 
of Solomon, when the Psalms were chanted for 
public and private service, it was so well known as 
to convey readily to the director of the sacred 
music what it was needful for him to know. That 
this was not an unusual method of describing a 
melody may be satisfactorily proved from a variety 
of analogous instances. Ample evidence is found 
in the Talmud ( Jewshal . Berach.) that the ex- 
pression “hind of the morning” was used figura- 
tively for “the rising sun;” and a similar use of 
the Arabic “ Gezalath ” may be adduced. (Sec 
Kosenmiiilcr’s Scholia , in loco , and Burst's Con- 
cordance.) Aben-Ezra is censured by Bochart 
( Ilierozoicon , book iii. ch. 17) for describing the 

poem in^n nVs as an amorous song 

(-ini th Vj ntpsn 2V3 nbnn, sin 

nb'S VID pti?n), a term considered 
too profane to be employed in reference to a compo- 
sition used for public worship. But if for the ob- 
noxious epithet “amorous” the word “elegiac” 
be substituted (and the expression used by the rabbi 
will readily admit of this change in the translation) 
the objection is removed. 

Calmet understands •TlV'S to mean 

a “ band of music ” ; and he accordingly translates 
the introductory verse, “A Psalm of David, ad- 
dressed to the music master who presides over the 
Band called the Morning Hind.” D. W. M. 

A'IN “ an eye,” and also, in the simple 

but vivid imagery of the East, a spring or nat- 
ural burst of living water, always contradistin- 
guished from the well or tank of artificial formation, 
which latter is designated by the words Beer 

(^SS), Bor ('“VSip and Ain still retains 

o ^ 

its ancient and double meaning in Arabic, 

Such living springs abound in Palestine even more 
than in other mountainous districts, and apart from 
their natural value in a hot climate, form one of the 
most remarkable features of the country. Professor 
Stanley (&. if P. pp. 147, 509) has called atten- 
tion to the accurate and persistent use of the word 
in the original text of the Bible, and has well ex- 
pressed the inconvenience arising from the confusion 
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AIK 
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in the A. V. of words and things so radically distinct 
as Ain and Bier. 44 The uni>ortance of distin- 
guishing between the two is illustrated by lCx. xv. 
27, in which the word Ainoth (translated ‘wells’) 
is used for the springs of fresh water at Klim, al- 
though the rocky soil of that place excludes the 
supposition of dug wells.” [Fountain.] 

Ain oftenest occurs in combination with other 
words, funning the names of definite localities. 
These will be found under Kn, as Kn-gedi, Kn-gan- 
nim, »tc. It occurs alone in two cases: — 

1. (With the def. article, One of the 

landmarks on the eastern boundary of Palestine as 
described by Moses (Nuni. xxxiv. 11), and appar- 
ently mentioned, if the rendering of the A. V. is 
accurate, to define the position of Kihlah, namely, 
“on the east side of ‘the spring’” (LXX. eVl 
Tr^as)* By Jerome, in the Vulgate, it is rendered 
contra font* m Daphnin, meaning the spring which 
rose in the celebrated grove of Daphne dedicated to 
Ajiollo and Diana at Antioch/ 1 Hut liildah hav- 
ing been lately, with much probability, identified 
(Hob. iii. 54*2— <J ; Porter, ii. 335) with a place of 
the same name on the N. K. slopes of the Ilermon 
r.uige, “ the spring ” of the text must in the 
present state of our knowledge be taken to he 
eP'Azy, the main source of the < Ironies, a spring 
remarkable, even among the springs of Palestine, 
for its force and magnitude. The objections to this 
identification are the distance from Ilibleh — about 
b miles: and the direction — nearer N. K. than K. 
(see Hob. iii. 534; Porter, ii. 335-G, 358). [liiu- 
laii; Hamath.] 

2. [’Atra, etc.; Alex. AtV, etc.: Ain, A/n.] 
One of the southernmost cities of Judah (Josh. xv. 
32), afterwards allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 7; 

1 Chr. iv. 32 h ) and given to the priests (Josh. xxi. 
1G). In the list of priests’ cities in 1 C’lir. vi. 

Ashau (]&’ *0 takes the place of Ain. [Asuan.] 

In Nell. xi. 20, Ain Is joined to the name which 
in the other passages usually follows it, and appears 
as Kn-rimmon. So the LXX., in the two curliest 
of tlie passages in Joshua, give the name as ’Epa>- 
fxtiod and ’E pe/x/xccr. [Ln-mmmon.] (See Kob. 
ii. 204.) G. 

* The reader should not overlook, under this 
head. Dr. Pohinson’s admirable account of the Ayins 
or Fountains of Palestine in his Physical Geoy- 
rtt/thi/ (pp. 238-2G4). lie enumerates and de- 
scribes the principal of them under the classes of 
(a), those of the western plain along the Mediter- 
ranean; (b) those of the hill-country west of the 
Jordan; (e) those in the Gbor or valley of the 
Jordan; (d) those of the hill-country cast of the 
Jordan; and (e) the warm and mineral fountains. 
In the comparative frequency of such living springs 
of water, lie finds the characteristic difference bc- 
twmi Palestine and Fgypt, and a perfect justifica- 
tion of the language of Moses in his description of 
the Promised Land to the children of Israel: “ For 

« That this, and not the spring lately Identified at 
Oifneh, near the source of the .Ionian at Tel eUKathj 
(Kob. 111.303; Hitter, . Jordan, p. 215), Is the Daphuo 
referred to In the Vulgate, is clear from the quota- 
tion* from Jerome given in Kelnnd ( Tat., cup. xxv. 
p. 120). In the 'fargums of Jonathan and Jerusalem, 
III blah is rendered by Pophne, mid Ain by Mnvatha 

[or ’Ayenntha, SH'C'V, Jerus.]. 
Schwarz (20) would place Abi at f * Klo-rd-Maletui ” 
idoubtles* Ain-MdtaJiah ) ; to be consistent with whlclP 


the Ix>rd thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills ” (Dent. viii. 7). 
The Kuglish explorer, Mr. Tristram, in his ImuA 
of Israel, lias given special attention to this im- 
portant branch of sacred geography ; and Dr. Sepp 
has done the same in his two volumes (Jerusalem 
u. das Ileiliye Land, 18G3). The subject recurs 
again under Fountains. 11. 

* AIK (in the X. T. arjp, also oupa^Js)* The 
Greeks generally used the word a^p to denote the 
lower portion of the atmosphere, the region of 
vapors, clouds and mist, in opposition to ai&rip, the 
pure upper air or ether, though the former term 
also included the whole space between the earth 
and the nearest of the heavenly bodies. The 
Homans borrowed the words and adopted the con- 
ceptions connected with them. It appears to have 
been a common opinion, both among the Jews and 
heathens, that the air was filial with spiritual liv- 
ings, good and evil, the region nearest the earth 
being regarded as, in particular, the abode of the 
latter class. Tims l'ythagoras taught, according 
to Diogenes Laertius (viii. 32), “that the whole 
air was full of souls,” namely, daemons and heroes; 
i'lutarch says that “the air beneath the ether and 
the heaven, rbv vneudpov ac'pa xal Tbn inroupdriov, 
is full of gods and demons ” ( Quasi. Bom. c. 40, 

р. 274 b); and he ascribes to Xenoerates the doc- 

trine 44 that there arc beings in the region surround- 
ing us, great and powerful Indeed, but evil-disposed 
and malignant” (I)e Is. et Osir. c. 2G, p. 3G1 
b). Varro, in a curious passage preserved by 
Augustine (De Cir. Dei, vii. G), represents the 
space between the moon and the lower part of our 
atmosphere as full of “heroes, lares, and genii,” 
aerits aninuv, that is, souls inhabiting the aer in 
distinction from the aither. Philo says that “an- 
gels, which the philosophers call da-mons, are souls 
tlying about in the air,” kclto. rbv at pa n erJ- 

fxevai (De Giyant. c. 2. Opp. i. 2G3 ed. Mang.); 
and similar passages repeatedly occur in his writ- 
ings (l)e Plant. Xoe, c. 4, p. 331 ; De Conf. Liny. 

с. 34, p. 431: De Sonm. i. 22, p. G41). In a 
Kabbinical commentary on Pirke Aroth, fob 83, 2, 
it is said that “ from the earth upward the whole 
space is filial with beings divided into bands with 
rulers; and that below [i. e. in the lower region of 
the air] there are many creatures employed in in- 
juring and accusing.” (See Drusins on Kph. vi. 
12, or Koppe on Kph. ii. 2.) The 7 \st. XII. 
Patriarch., Benj. c. 3. speaks of Beliar or Helial 
as aepiov tt vevfia, a “spirit of the air.” (Fabric. 
CM. pseudep. F. T. p. 720.) 'Hicse passages may 
sene to illustrate Kph. ii. 2, where Satan is desig- 
nated as 6 &px(ry rys i^ovala? too aepos , b 
“the ruler of the powers of the air,” l{ovcr(a being 
used in a collective sense for l£ov<r(ai (eorap. Eph. 
vi. 12, (Y>1. ii. 15), as we say “forco” for “forces,” 
and denoting the evil spirits which make the air 


he I* driven to assume that the Puplino near Paula* 
had nlso the name of Kiblah. 

0 There is a curious expression In this verso which 
has not yet been explained. After enumerating the 

" Title*” of Simeon, the text proceeds, onnd 

their village* ( v jVC) worc Ktam > Ain five 

cities ” Considering tho strict dlstk rtlon so 

generally observed In tho use of these two wonts th« 
above Is at least worthy of uoto. [Uazoiu^ 
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ffi c ir habitation So, substantially, Kobmson, j 
Bretschneider, and Grimm in their Lexicons, with 
De Wette, Meyer, Bleek, Alford, Ellieott, and 
ather eminent commentators. For further quota- 
tions illustrating the opinion referred to, see Dru- 
sius (in the Crit. Sacri ), Grotius, Wets tern, and 
Meyer in loc. ; Eisner, Obss. Sacr. ii. 205-7, and 
Windet, De 17 ta functoruni Statu , sect. xih. pp. 
2(31-206, 3d ed., Lond. 1677. The elaborate note 
of Harless also deserves to be compared. 

Prof. Stuart, in his Sketches of Angehlogy 
( Bibl. Sacra for 1843, p. 139), translates the ex- 
pression in Epli. ii. 2, “ prince of the aerial host,” 
and remarks that “no other exegesis which has 
been given of this text seems capable of abiding 
the test of philological examination.” But he 
understands the language used here and elsewhere 
in reference to the locality of evil spirits as sym- 
bolical. “ Their airy nature (to speak as the an- 
cients did), their invisibility, their quick and easy 
access to men, are all shadowed forth in assigning 
them an aerial abode ” (p. 144). 

The Greek oupauds, “heaven,” is the word 
rendered “air” in the expression “ the birds ” or 
“fowls of the aii-,” Matt. vi. 26, viii. 20, etc., and 
“ sky ” in Matt. xvi. 2, 3, “ the sky is red and 
lowering,” aud not unfrequently denotes the lower 
heaven, the region of clouds and storms. (See 
the X. T. Lexicons. ) In accordance with this use 
of the primitive word,’ ra eiroopdria in Eph. vi. 12 
may be understood as essentially synonymous with 
6 afjp in Eph. ii. 2, or at least as including it. 
The expression ra TwevpariKa. rT]s irovrjpias iv 
ro?s iirovpavlois in the passage referred to (A. V. 
“ spiritual wickedness in high places,” but see the 
margin) is accordingly translated by Stuart “evil 
spirits in the aerial regions” ( Bibl. Sacra, 1843, 
pp. 123, 139), and by Ellieott “ the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness in the heavenly regions.” Substan- 
tially the same .Hew is taken of the passage by the 
best commentators, as De Wette, Meyer, Bleek, 
Alford. In illustration of the use of eVoupcmos, 
see the accoimt of the seven heavens in the Test . 
XII. Patriarch., Levi, c. 3, and the Ascension of 
Isaiah , vii. 9-13, and x. 29, cited by Stuart, ut 
supra, p. 139. So, where the so-called Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Ephesians in the shorter form (c. 13) 
reads iv p (sc. eipy]vg) tt as tt6\€/xos Karapyeirai 
iicovpav l cov teal imyeioov, the longer recen- 
sion has a e p ( co v /cal iirtyetcov TrvevfxaTcov. 

The superstitious notion, widely prevalent in 
later times, that evil spirits have the power of 
raising storms and tempests, appears to have been 
connected with this conception of their place of 
abode. The sorcerer Ismeno is represented by 
Tasso as thus invoking the daemons, “ roving in- 
habitants of the air ” : — 

Voi che Ie tempeste e le procelle 
Movete, abitator dell 1 aria erranti 

Gems. Lib. xiii. 7. 

The proverbial phrases els aipa \a\e7v, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 9, “to talk to the winds ” {vends verba pro- 
fundere, Lucret. iv. 929), and aepa bipeiv, 1 Cor. 
x. 26, “to beat the air” (r erbtrare ictibus auras , 
Virg. ^En. v. 377), hardly need illustration. A. 
AI'RUS Clatposi [Vat. Iaeipo?; Aid. *A tpos : ] 

« The Alex. MS. in this place reads ’IovSata for 
ISov/uuu'qt, and Ewald ( Gesch . iv. 91, 358) endeavors to 
}how therefrom that the Acrabattine there mentioned 
ras that between Samaria and Judoea, in support of 
kis opinion that a large part of Southern Palestine 
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An). One of the “servants of the Temple,” or 
Nethiniin, whose descendants returned with Zoro- 
babel (1 Esdr. v. 31). Perhaps the same as Ke« 
aiah. W. A. W. 

AMAH, Gen. xxxvi. 24. [Aiah.] 

AJ'ALOX (.Josh. x. 12, xix. 42; 2 Chr. xxviii. 
18). The same place as Alialon (1) which see. 
The Hebrew being the same in both, there is no 
reason for the inconsistency in the spelling of the 
name in the A. V. G. 

A'KAX OtyV. [perh. sharp-sighted, Fiirst] 
’Io unapt.', [Alex. Ia wKa/A’, Aid. ’Iou/cavG Acan), 
descendant of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 27, called Jaka* 
in 1 Chr. i. 42. [Bene-Jaakax.] 

AK'KUB [ insidious] : ’A/cou/3; [Vat. 

I clkovv;] Alex. Akkou/3: Accub). 1. A descend- 
ant of Zerubbabel, and one of the seven sons of 
Elioeuai (1 Chr. iii. 24). 

2. (A/couyu, in 1 Chr., ’Akou/ 3; Alex. A/cou/3 hi 
1 Chr., A Kojp in Ezr. and Xeh. ; [Vat. A kou/x in 
1 Chr. and Ezr., A kov in Xeh. vii.] ) One of the 
porters or doorkeepers at the east gate of the Temple. 
His descendants succeeded to his office, and appear 
among those who returned from Babylon (1 Chr. 
Lx. 17; Ezr. ii. 42; Xeh. vii. 45, xi. 19, xii. 25). 
Also called Dacobi (1 Esdr. v. 28). 

3. (’A/cou/3; [Vat. A /ca/3o>0.]) Orue of the 
Xethinim, whose family returned with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 45). The name is omitted in Xeh. vii., 
but occurs in the form Acub in 1 Esdr. v. 31. 

*lt rather corresponds to Acua (’A/cou5) in 
1 Esdr. v. 30. Acub in 1 Esdr. v. 31 answers to 
Bakbuk, Ezr. ii. 51. A. 

4. (om. in LXX. [but Comp. ’A/cou/3].) A 

Levite who assisted Ezra in expounding the Law to 
the people (Xeh. viii. 7). Called Jacubus in 1 
Esdr. Lx. 48. W. A. W. 

AKRAB'BIM [scor/^'ows], “the ascent 
of,” and “the going up to”; also “ Maaleh- 

acrabbim ” (c'snnv = the sco , ■ 

pion-pass ; avafiaais 'Aicpafiiv [Alex. -/3ezu] : 
Ascensus scorpionum). A pass between the south 
end of the Dead Sea and Zin, forming one of the 
landmarks on the south boundary at once of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 3) and of the Holy Land (Xum. xxxiv. 
4). Also the north (? ) boundary of the Amorites 
(Judg. i. 36). 

Judas Maccabaens had here a great victory over 
the Edomites (1 Mace. v. 3, a “ Arabattine,” which 
see; Jos. Ant. xii. 8, § 1). 

De Saulcy (i. 77) would identify it with the long 
and steep pass of the Wady es-Zmveirah. Scor- 
pions he certainly found there in plenty, but this 
wady is too much to the north to have been Akrab- 
bim, as the boundary went from thence to Zin and 
Kadesh-barnea, which, wherever situated, were cer 
tainly many miles further south. Kobinson’s con- 
jecture is, that it is the line of cliffs which cross 
the Ghor at right angles, 11 miles south of the 
Dead Sea, and form the ascent of separation between 
the Ghor and the Arabah (ii. 120). But this would 
be a descent and not an ascent to those who were 
entering the Holy Land from the south. 6 Perhaps 
the most feasible supposition is that Akrabbim is 

was then in possession of the Edomites. But this 
reading does not agree with the context, and it is at 
least certain that Josephus had the text as it now 
stands. 

b m In his Phys. Geogr. p. 53, l)r. Robinson says that 
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tbe steep pass es-Sufuh, by which the final step is 
made from the desert to the level of the actual land 
of Palestine. As to the name, scorpions abound 
in the whole of this district. 

This place must not be confounded with Acra- 
battene, north of Jerusalem. [Akuattis.] G. 

ALABASTER (aA .<xfia<jTpos‘ alabastrwn) 
occurs in the N. V. only, in the notice of the 
alabaster box of ointment which a woman brought 
to our lx>rd when lie sat at meat in the house of 
Simon the leper at Bethany, the contents of which 
she poured on the head of the Saviour. (See Matt, 
xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3; Luke vii. 37.) By the 
English word alabaster is to be understood both 
that kind which is also known by the name of 
eypsung and the oriental alabaster which is so 
much valued on account of its translucency, and 
for its variety of colored streakings, red, yellow, 
gray, etc., which it owes for the most part to the 
admixture of oxides of iron. The latter is a fibrous 
carbonate of lime, of which there are many varieties, 
satin sjxtr being one of the most common. The 
former is a hydrous sulphate of lime, and forms 
when calcined and ground the well-known substance 
called plaster of Paris. Both these kinds of ala- 
baster, but especially the latter, are and have been 
long used for various ornamental purposes, such as 
the fabrication of vases, boxes, Ac. The ancients 
considered alabaster (carbonate of lime) to be the 
best material in which to preserve their ointments 
(Pliny, II. X. xiii. 3). Herodotus (iii. 20) men- 
tions an alabaster vessel of ointment which Cam- 
byses sent, amongst other things, as a present to 
the ./Ethiopians. Hammond (Annotut. ad Matt . 
xxvi. 7) quotes Plutarch, Julius Pollux, and Athcn- 
a-tis, to show that alabaster was the material in 
which ointments were wont to be kept. 

In 2 K. xxi. 13, “ I will wipe Jerusalem as a 
man wipeth a dish" (Ileb. t sail ach nth), the Vat. 
and Alex, versions of the LXX. use alabastron in 
the rendering of the Hebrew words'* The reading 
of the LXX. in this passage is thus literally trans- 
lated by Ilarmcr ( Observations , iv. 473): — u 1 will 
unanoint Jerusalem ’as an alabaster unanointed box 
is unanointed, and is turned down on its face.” 
Pliny 6 tells as that the usual form of these alabas- 
ter vessels was long and slender at the top, and 
round and full at the bottom. He likens them to 
the long pearls, called elenchi , which the Human 
ladies suspended from their fingers or dangled from 
their ears. He compares also the green pointed 
cone of a rose-lmd to the form of an alabaster oint- 
ment-vessel (If. X. xxi. 4). The onyx — (ef. Hor. 
Od. iv. 12, 17), “ Nardi parvus onyx” — which 
Pliny says is another name for alabast rites , must 
not l>c confounded with t he precious stone of that 
name, which is a sub-species of the quartz family 
of minerals, being a variety of agate. lYrhnp* the 
liana* of onyx was given to the pink-colored variety 
if the calcareous alabaster, in allusion to its rcsem- 


tlils line of clilTs crosses the (t/ibr 0 or 8 miles south of 
Uic Dead Sea. The Akrabbim ( scorpion cliff s) would be 

au ff ascent” (J”i i'E}) justly so called, without any 
reference to the direction In which the traveller might 
approach thorn In a given Instance. We not'd not 
suppose them to have received their name from the 
Sict that the Hebrews crossed them from the south In 
lomhig out of Egypt. 11 

a a7TaAfit//w Trje 'Ifpot/a’aAijfi tca9 u>v diraAf i<j)trat 6 
lAafjatrrpos airaA* u^o^ireov, kcu Karatrrpt (jurat cal 
tooaunov av row, LXX. The ('omplutenslan version 
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bling the finger-nail (onyx) in colo- or else because 
tbe calcareous alabaster bears some resemblance to 
the agate-onyx in the characteristic lunar-shaped 
mark of the last-named stone, which mark reminded 
the ancients of the whitish semicircular spot at the 
base of tbe finger-nail. 



inscription ou the centre vessel denotes the quantity 

it holds. 

The term alabastra , however, was by no means 
exclusively applied to vessels made' from this ma- 
terial. Theocritus c speaks of golden alabasters. 
That the passage in Theocritus implies that the 
alabasters were made of gold, and not simply gilt, 
as some have understood it, seems clear from the 
words of Plutarch (in Alexandra , p. G7G), cited l»y 
Kypke on Mark xiv. 3, where he speaks of alabas- 
ters “all skillfully wrought of gold." Alabasters, 
then, may have been made of any material suitable 
for keeping ointment in, glass, silver, gold, Ac. 
Precisely similar is the use of the English word 
box ; and perhaps the Greek and the Latin 

bnxus are additional illustrations. Box is doubt- 
less derived from the name of the shrub, tbe wood 
of which is so well adapted for turning boxes ami 
sueb like objects. The term, which originally was 
limited to boxes made of tbe box-wood, eventually 
extended to boxes generally; as we say, an iron 
box , a gold box , Ac. 

In Mark xiv. 3, the woman who brought “the 
alabaster box of ointment of spikenard ” is said to 
break the box before pouring out the ointment 
This passage lias been variously understood; but 
Banner's interpretation is probably correct, that 
breaking the box implies merely brt (iking tin seal 
which kept the essence of the perfume from evap- 
orating. 

The town of Alahnstron in Middle Egypt received 
ils name from the alabaster quarries of the adjacent 
bill, the modern Mount St. Anthony. In this town 

nn<l the Vulgate nmlerstaml the passage in a very dif- 
ferent way. 

6 " Kt procerioribus stm gratia est : elenehos nppel* 
hint fnstlgatn longiindinc, alnf/astrnnmi figtira In plcnb 
oreni orbein dcMiientes " (It. jV. lx. fid). 

c 2.vpi(t> &< pvpto \pvtrn* aAd/3a<rrp« (Id. XT. 114) 
ff Mi'pou \pii(T((a aXdfiatrrpa non sunt vasu unguentaria 
ex alabastrite liiphle eaquo auro omata, sctl shupli 
cller vasa unguentaria ex auro farta. (T. Sehleuan 
1st. JV. T. s. v. aAaflacrrpoi'.’ 1 (Klessllng, ad Claoa 
1. c.) 

d xpvaav TffXKtiptva it* oirrtoe. 
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*as a manufactory of vases and vessels for holding 
perfumes, Ac. W. H. 

* Layard found vases of white alabaster among 
the ruins at Nineveh, which were used for holding 
ointments or cosmetics ( Babylon and Nineveh, p. 
197 )• The alabasters often had a long, narrow 
ueck, and it not only accords best with the Greek 
((rvnrptycur a) to suppose that the woman broke 
this in two, but makes the act more expressive. 
She would reserve nothing for herself, but devote 
the whole to her Lord. See Meyer and Lange on 
Mark xiv. 3. II. 

ALA'METH (npbs’ [covering] : * * E \ V e- 
,ieO; [Vat. T ejueeO', Aid.] Alex. ’EApedep; 
[Comp. 'AAapc 60:] Ahnath). Properly Ale- 
meth; one of the sons of Becher, the son of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chr. vii. 8). W. A. W. 

ALAM'MELECH [Hebrew Alammeflech] 
(TJ ^ ,* 'EAipeAe^y [Vat. -Ae:-; 

Aid. ’AAijueAe'x'-] Elmelech), a place within the 
limits of Asher, named between Achshaph and 
Amad (Josh. xix. 26, only). It has not yet been 
identified; but Schwarz (191) suggests a connec- 
tion with the Nahr el-Mtlik , which falls into the 
Kishon near Haifa. G. 

AL'AMOTH (rnabp : Ps. xlvi., title; 1 
Chr. xv. 20), a word of exceedingly doubtful mean- 
ing, and with respect to which various conjectures 
prevail. Some critics are of opinion that it is a 
kind of lute brought originally from Elam (Per- 
sia); others regard it as an instrument on which 

young girls used to play (comp, the 

old English instrument “the Virginal”): whilst 
some again consider the word to denote a species 
of lyre, with a sourdine (mute) attached to it for 
the purpose of subduing or deadening the sound, 

and that on this account it was called 

from cbv, to conceal. Lafage speaks of rvmbp 
as “ chant suptrieur ou chant a I’octave.” Some 
German commentators, having discovered that the 
lays of the mediaeval minstrels were chanted to a 
melody called “die Jungfrauenweise,” have trans- 
ferred that notion to the Psalms ; and Tholuck, for 

instance, translates by the above German 

term. According to this notion rVllbbV would 
not be a musical instrument, but a melody. (See 
Mendelssohn’s Introduction to his Version of the 
Psalms ; Forkel, Geschichte der Musik; Lafage, 
Hist. Gen. de la Musique ; and Gesenius on 

nsbv.) D. W. M. 

AI/CIMUS (*AA Kifios, valiant , a Greek name, 
assumed, according to the prevailing fashion, as 

representing Q'P^bS, ’EAmfcef/x, God hath set 
up), called also Jaceimus (6 ical ’I aKeipos all. 
T (vaKeipos, Joseph. Ant. xii. 9, 5, i. e. cf. 

Jud. iv. G, vai'r. leett.), a Jewish priest (1 Macc. vii. 
12) who was attached to the Hellenizing party (2 
Macc. xiv. 3). a On the death of Menelaus he was 
appointed to the high-priestlicod by the influence of 
Lysias, though .not of the pontifical family (Joseph. 

. c. ; xx. 9; 1 Macc. vii. 14), to the exclusion of I 
Jnias, the nephew of Menelaus. When Demetrius t 
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Soter obtained the kingdom of Syria he paid court 
to that monarch, who confirmed him in his office, 
and through his general Bacchides [Baociiides] 
established him at .Jerusalem. His cruelty, how- 
ever, was so great that, in spite of the force left in 
his command, he was unable to withstand the op- 
position which he provoked, and he again fled to 
Demetrius, who immediately took measures for his 
restoration. The first expedition .under Nieanor 
proved unsuccessful ; but upon this Bacchides 
marched a second time against Jerusalem with a 
large army, routed Judas, who fell in the battle 
(1G1 b. c.), and reinstated Alcimus. After his res- 
toration, Alcimus seems to have attempted to mod- 
ify the ancient worship, and as he was engaged in 
pulling down “ the wall of the inner court of the 
sanctuary ” (i. e., which separated the court of the 
Gentiles from it; yet see Grimm, 1 Macc. ix. 54) he 
was “plagued” (by paralysis), and “died at that 
time,” 160 b. c. (Joseph. Ant. xii. 9, 5, xii. 10; 1 
Macc. vii., ix. ; cf. 2 Macc. xiv., xv. Ewald, Gesch. 
des Volkes Isr. iv. 365 ff.) B. F. W. 

AL'EMA (eV ’AAepois", [Alex. ev AAajuotv:] 
in Alim is), a large and strong city in Gilead in the 
time of the Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 2G). Its name 
does not occur again, nor have we yet any means 
of identifying it. [Grimm (in loc.) conjectures 
that it may represent Beer-elim (Is. xv. 8, comp. 
Num. xxi. 1G). — A.] G. 

ALE'METH [covering] : 2aAai- 

paQ, TaA e/xe0; Alex. FaAe/xafi, [-/tefi; Aid. TaAe- 
ped, ’AAec p; Comp. ’AAe^uefl:] Alamath). A 
Benjamite, son of Jehoadah, or Jarah, and de- 
scended from Jonathan the son of Saul (1 Chr. 
viii. 36, ix. 42). The form of the name in Hebrew 
is different from that of the town Alemeth with 
which it has been compared. W. A. W. 

ALE'METH (accurately, Alleineth; n^V: 
TaAepad-, [Alex. raA^€0:] Ahnath), the form 
under which Almon, the name of a city of the 
priests in Benjamin, appears in 1 Chr. vi. GO [45]. 
Under the very similar form of 'Almit or Almuth , 
it has been apparently identified in the present day 
at about a mile N. E. of Anata, the site of Ana- 
thoth; first by Schwarz (128) and then by Mr. 
Finn (Rob. iii. 287). Among the genealogies of 
Benjamin the name occurs in connection with Az- 
maveth, also the name of a town of that tribe (1 Chr. 
viii. 3G, ix. 42; compared with Ezr. ii. 24). [Ae- 
mon.] In the Targum of Jonathan on 2 Sam. 
xvi. 5, Bahurim is rendered Alemath. G. 

ALEXANDER III., king of Macedon, sur- 
named The Great (’AA e£a»d)pos, the helper of 
men: Alexander : Arab, the two-horned , Golii Lex. 
Arab. 1896), “ the son of Philip ” (1 Macc. vi. 2) 
and Olympias, was born at Pella b. c. 356. On 
his mother’s side he claimed descent from Achilles ; 
and the Homeric legends were not without influence 
upon his life. At an early age he was placed under 
the care of Aristotle; and while still a youth he 
turned the fortune of the day at Chceroneia (338 
b. c.). On the murder of Philip (b. c. 336) Alex- 
ander put down with resolute energy the disaffec- 
tion and hostility by which his throne was men- 
aced ; and in two years he crossed the Hellespont 
(b. c. 334) to carry out the plans of his father, and 
( execute the mission of Greece to the civilized world. 


* According to a Jewish tradition ( B reshith R. 65), Sanhedrim, whom he afterwards put to death. Raph. 

*ae was f * 6ister‘s sou of Jose ben Joeser,” chief of the j |11, Hi si. of Jews , i. 245, 308. 
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Hie battle of the (i milieus was followed by the sub - 1 
jugation of western Asia; and in the following year 
the fate of the East was decided at Issus (u. c. 
333). lyre and tlaza were the only cities in 
W estern Syria which otlered Alexander any resist- 
ance, and these were reduced and treated with un- 
usual severity («. o. 332). Egypt next submitted 
to him; and in 11 . c. 331 he founded Alexandria, 
which remains to the present day the most charac- 
teristic monument of his life and work. In the 
same year lie finally defeated Darius at (Jaugamela; 
and in n. v. 330 his unhappy rival was murdered 
hv Ilessus, satrap of Baetria. “The next two years 
were occupied by Alexander in the consolidation of 
his 1‘ersian conquests, and the reduction of llaetria. 
In n. r. 327 he crossed the Indus, penetrated to 
the llydaspes, and was there forced by the discon- 
tent of his army to turn westward. lie reached 
Susa u. c. 325, and proceeded to Babylon u. c. 
324, which he chose as the capital of his empire. 
In the next year he died there (n. c. 323) in the 
midst of his gigantic plans: and those who inherited 
his conquests left his designs unachieved and unat- 
teiupted (cf. Dan. vii. 0, viii. 5, xi. 3). 

The famous tradition of the visit of Alexander to 
Jerusalem during his Plnenician campaign (Joseph. 
Ant. xi. 8, l H.) has been a fruitful source of con- 
troversy. The Jews, it is said, had provoked his 
anger by refusing to transfer their allegiance to 
him when summoned to do so during the siege of 
Tyr«*, and alter the reduction of 'Pyre and Gaza 
(Joseph. 1. c.) he turned towards Jerusalem. Jad- 
dua (Jaddus) the high-priest (Nell. xii. 11, 22), 
who had been warned in a dream how to avert the 
king’s anger, calmly awaited his approach; and 

when he drew near went out to Sapha he 

watched ), within sight of the city and temple, clad 
in his robes of hyacinth and gold, and accompanied 
by a train of priests and citizens arrayed in white. 
Alexander was so moved by the solemn spectacle 
that lie did reverence to the holy name inscribed 
upon the tiara of the high-priest; and when Par- 
meiiio expressed surprise, he replied that *» lie had 
seen the god whom Jaddua represented in a dream 
at I Hum, encouraging him to cross over into Asia, 
and promising him success.” After this, it is said 
that he visited Jerusalem, otlered sacrifice there, 
heard the prophecies of Daniel which foretold his 
victory, and conferred important privileges upon the 
Jews, not only in Judsua hut in Babylonia and Me- 
dia, which they enjoyed during the supremacy of 
his successors. The narrative is repeated in the 
Talmud (Joma f. 0!); ap. Otlio, Lex. Rabh. s. v. 
Alexamhr ; the high-priest is there said to have 
been Simon the Just), in later Jewish writers 
( Vqjikra II. 13; Joseph hen Gorion, ap. Ste. Croix, 
p. 553), and in the chronicles of Abulfeda (Ste. 
Croix, p. 555). The event was adapted by the Sa- 
maritans to suit their own history, with a corre- 
sponding change of places and persons, and various 
embellishments (Aboul’llatah, quoted bv Ste. Ooix, 
[>p. 200-12); and in due time Alexander was en- 
i oiled among the proselytes of Judaism. On the 
ther hand no mention of the event occurs in Ar- 
rian, Tlutarch, Diodorus, or t’urtius; and the con- 
nection in which it js placed by Josephus is alike 
inconsistent with Jewish history (Kwald, Retch, d. 
J olkes hr. iv. 124 fl*) and with the narrative of 
fcrrian (iii. 1 (/SSJ/xr; rjjufpa air 5 rfjs t\av- 

•w %\Ktv h riTjAmViov). 
but admitting the incorrectness of the details of 


the tradition as given by Josephus, there are severau 
points which confirm the truth of the main fact 
Justin says that “ many kings of the East came to 
meet Alexander wearing fillets” (lib. xi. 10); and 
after the capture of Tyre “ Alexander himself visited 
some of the cities which still refused to submit to 
him” (Curt. iv. 5, 13). Even at a later time, ac- 
cording to t urtius, be executed vengeance person- 
ally on the Samaritans for the murder of his gov- 
ernor Andrmnaehus (Curt. iv. 8, 10). Besides this, 
Jewish soldiers were enlisted in bis army (l leeat. 
ap. Joseph, c. Apion. i. 22); and Jews formed an 
imjKirtant element in the population of the city 
which lie founded shortly after the supposed visit. 
Above all, the privileges which he is said to have 
conferred upon the Jews, including the remission 
of tribute every sabbatical year, existed in later 
times, and imply some such relation between the 
Jews and t he great conqueror as Josephus describes. 
Internal evidence is decidedly in favor of the story, 
even in its picturesque fullness. From policy or 
conviction Alexander delighted to represent him- 
self as chosen by destiny for the great act which lie 
achieved. The siege of 'lyre arose professedly from 
a religious motive. The battle of issus was pre- 
ceded by the visit to Gordium; the invasion of Per- 
sia by the pilgrimage to the temple of Ammon. 
And if it be ini|w>ssiblc to determine the exact cir- 
cumstances of The meeting of Alexander and the 
Jewish envoys, the silence of the classical historians, 
who notoriously disregarded (e. (j. the Maccabees) 
and misrepresented (Tac. Uht. v. 8) the fortunes 
of the Jews, cannot be held to be conclusive against 
the occurrence of an event which must have ap- 
peared to them trivial or unintelligible (Jahn, Ar- 
chival. iii. 300 If. ; Ste. Croix, L'xmnen critique, i£e., 
Paris, 1810; Thirlwnll, Uht. of Greece , vi. 206 f. ; 
and on the other side Ant. van Dale, Dissert, super 
Aristea , Amstel. 1705, pp. 61) ft’.) 

'flic tradition, whether true or false, presents an 
aspect of Alexander’s character which has been fre- 
quently lost sight of by his recent biographers, 
lie was not simply a Greek, nor must he be judged 
by a tireek standard. The Orientalism, which 
was a scandal to his followers, was a necessary de- 
duction from his principles, and not the result of 
caprice or vanity (comp. Arr. vii. 20). He ap- 
proached the idea of a universal monarchy from the 
side of tireeco, but bis final object was to establish 
something higher than the paramount supremacy 
of one people. 1 1 is purpose was to combine and 
equalize, not to annihilate: to wed the East and 
West in a just union — not to enslave Asia to 
Grceee (Pint, de Alex. Or. 1, § 6). The time in- 
deed, was not yet come when this was )>ossible, hut 
if lie could not accomplish the great issue, lie pre- 
pared the way for its accomplishment. 

The first and most direct consequence of the 
|>olicy of Alexander was the weakening of nation- 
alities, the first condition necessary for the dissolu- 
tion of the old religions. The swift course of his 
victories, the constant incorporation of foreign 
elements in his armies, the fierce wars and chang- 
ing fortunes of his successors, broke down the bar- 
riers by which kingdom had 1 ecu separated from 
kingdom, and opened the road for larger concejv- 
tions of life and faith than had hitherto been pos- 
sible (cf. Polyh. iii. oh). The contact of the East 
and West brought out into practical forms, thought* 
and feelings which had Ihvii confined to the scln*ols 
Paganism was deprived of life as soon as it was 
transplants! beyond the narrow limits in A’hich it 
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look its shape. The spread of commerce followed 
the progress of arms ; and the Greek language and 
literature vindicated their claim to be considered 
the most perfect expression of human thought by 
becoming practically universal. 

The Jews were at once most exposed to the pow- 
erful influences thus brought to bear upon the 
East, and most able to support them. In the ar- 
rangement of the Greek conquests wliich followed 
the battle of Ipsus, n. c. 301, Judaea was made 
the frontier land of the rival empires of Syria and 
Egypt, and though it was necessarily subjected to 
the constant vicissitudes of war, it was able to make 
advantageous terms with the state to which it owed 
allegiance, from the important advantages which it 
offered for attack or defense [Antiochus, ii.-vii.]. 
Internally also the people were prepared to with- 
stand the effects of the revolution which the Greek 
dominion effected. The constitution of Ezra had 
obtained its full development. A powerful hierar- 
chy had succeeded in substituting the idea of a 
church for that of a state; and the Jew was now 
able to wander over the world and yet remain 
faithful to the God of his fathers [The Disper- 
sion]. The same constitutional change had 
strengthened the intellectual and religious position 
of the people. A rigid “ fence ” of ritualism pro- 
tected the course of common life from the license 
of Greek manners; and the great ddctrine of the 
unity of God, which was now seen to be the divine 
centre of their system, counteracted the attractions 
of a philosophic pantheism [Simon t:ik Just]. 
Through a long course of discipline in which they 
had been left unguided by prophetic teaching, the 
Jews had realized the nature of their mission to the 
world, and were waiting for the means of fulfilling 
it. The conquest of Alexander furnished them 
with the occasion and the power. But at the same 
time the example of Greece fostered personal as 
well as popular independence. Judaism was 


Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Lysimachus, King of 
Thrace. 

Obv Head of Alexander the Great, as a young Jupiter 
Ammon, to right. Rev. BA2IAE02 AY2IMAX0Y. 
In field, monogram and 5, Pallas seated to left, 
holding a Victory. 

speedily divided into sects, analogous to the typical 
forms of Greek philosophy. But even the rude 
analysis of the old faith was productive of good. 
The freedom of Greece was no less instrumental in 
forming the Jews for their final work than the con- 
templative spirit of Persia, or the civil organization 
of Rome ; for if the career of Alexander was rapid, 
its effects were lasting. The city which he chose 
to bear .his name perpetuated in after ages the office 
which he providentially discharged for Judaism 
and mankind; and the historian of Christianity 

a The attempt of Bertholdt to apply the description 
of the third monarchy to that of Alexander has little 
*o recommend it [Daniel). 
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must confirm the judgment of Arrian, that Alexan- 
der, “ who was like no other man, could not have 
been given to the world without the special design 
of Providence ” (e£u> rod Oeiov, Arr. vii. 30). 
And Alexander himself appreciated this design bet- 
ter even than his great teacher; for it is said (Plut. 
r/e Alex. Or. I, § G) that when Aristotle urged 
him to treat the Greeks as freemen and the Orien- 
tals as slaves, he found the true answer to this 
counsel in the recognition of his “ divine mission 
to unite and reconcile the world ” (/coirbs t\ksiv 
6e6d€V apjj.o<TTT]s Kal diaWanr^s r<av oAw v vopr 

ifav). » 

In the prophetic visions of Daniel the influence 
of Alexander is necessarily combined with that of 
his successors/' They represented with partial ex- 
aggeration the several phases of his character; and 
to the Jews nationally the policy of the Syrian 
kings was of greater importance than the original 
conquest of Asia. But some traits of “ the first 
mighty king” (Dan. viii. 21, xi. 3) are given with 
vigorous distinctness. The emblem by which he 

is typified ahe-yoat,fc. he leapt, 

Ges. Thes. s. v.) suggests the notions of strength 
and speed; 6 and the universal extent (Dan. viii. 5, 
. . . from the west on the fact of the whole earth), 
and marvellous rapidity of his conquests (Dan. I. c. 
he touched not the ground) are brought forward as 
the characteristics of his power, which was directed 
by the strongest personal impetuosity (Dan. viii. 6, 
in the fury of his power). He ruled with great 
dominion, and did according to his will (xi. 3); 
“ and there was none that could deliver . . . out 
of his hand ^viii. 7).” B. F. W. 

ALEXANDER BA'LAS (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
4, § 8, 'Spos 6 BaAas \ey6p*vos\ Strab. 

xiv. p. 751, t by B a\av , A\€£avdpoi'', Just. xxxv. 
1, Subornant pro eo Bnlam quendam . . . et 
. . . nomen ei Alexandri inditur. Balas possibly 

represents the Aram. sbva, lord: he likewise 
assumed the titles eVnpcu^s and evepyeryjs, 1 
Macc. x. 1). He was, according to some, a (natu 
ral) son of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (Strab. xiii. 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 2, 1), but he was more generally 
regarded as an impostor who falsely assumed the 
connection (App. Syr. G7 ; Justin 1. c. cf. Polyb. 
xxxiii. 16). He claimed the throne of Syria in 
152 b. c. in opposition to Demetrius Soter, who 
h:id provoked the hostility of the neighboring kings 
and alienated the affections of his subjects (Joseph. 
I. c.). His pretensions were put forward by Herac- 
lides, formerly treasurer of Ajitiochus Epiphanes. 
who obtained the recognition of his title at Rome 
by scandalous intrigues (Polyb. xxxiii. 14, 1G) 
After landing at Ptolemais (1 Macc. x. 1) Alexan 
der gained the wann support of Jonathan, who was 
now the leader of the Jews (1 Macc. ix. 73); and 
though his first efforts were unsuccessful (Just, 
xxxv. 1, 10), in 150 b. c. he completely routed the 
forces of Demetrius, who himself fell iu the retreat 
(1 Macc. x. 48-50; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 2, 4; Str. 
xvi. p. 751). After this Alexander married Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Ptolenuens VI. Philometor; 
and in the arrangement of his kingdom appointed 
Jonathan governor (jx€pidapxv^ ; i Macc. x. G5) 
of a province (Judasa: cf. 1 Macc. xi. 57). But his 

6 There may be also some allusion iu the word tv 
the legend of Caranus, the founder of thi Argivt 
dynasty in Macedonia, who was guided to victory by 
rr a fiock of iroats ” (J't-tin. i. 7i. 
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triumph was of short duration. After obtaining 
power lie gave himself up to a life of indulgence 
(Liv. A/a 50; cf. Allien, v. 211); and when Deme- 
trius Xicator, the son of Demetrius Soter, landed 
in Syria in 147 n. c., the new pretender found 
powerful support (1 Mate. x. G7 O'). At first .Jon- 
athan defeated and slew Apollonius the governor 
of Ctele-Syria. who had joined the party of Deme- 
trius, for which exploit he received fresh favors 
from Alexander (1 Mace. x. 00-89); but shortly 
afterwards (n. e. 140) Ptolemy entered Syria with 
a large force, and after he had placed garrisons in 
the chief cities on the eoasfr, which received him 
according to the commands of Alexander, suddenly 
pronounced himself in favor of Demetrius (1 Macc. 
xi. 1-11 : Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, 5 tf.), alleging, prob- 
ably with truth, the existence of a conspiracy 
against Ins life (Joseph. 1. c. cf. Diod. ap. Muller. 
Fraym . ii. 10). Alexander, who had been forced 
to leave Antioch (Joseph. 1. c.), was in Cilicia when 
he heard of l’tolemy's defection (1 Macc. xi. 14). 
He hastened to meet him, but was defeated (1 
Macc. xi. 15; Just. xxxv. 2), and fled to Abae in 
Arabia (Diod. 1. c.), where he was murdered u. C\ 
140 (Diod. 1. c. ; 1 Mace. xi. 17 differs as to the 
manner; and I'.useb. Chron. Ann. i. 040 represents 
him to have been slain in the battle). The narra- 
tive in 1 Mace, and Josephus shows clearly the 
partiality which the Jews entertained for Alexan- 
der “as the first, that entreated of true peace with 
them ” (1 Mace. x. 47); and the same feeling was 
exhibited afterwards in the zeal with which they 
supported the claims of his sou Antiochus. [An- 
tiociius VI.] B. F. W. 


Tetradrachm (Ptolemaic talent) of Alexander Halas. 

Oliv. IS list, of King to right. Ilev. BASIAEflS AA- 
ESANAPOY. Eagle, upon rudder, to left, and 
palm-branch. In field, the moqpgmm and symbol 
of Tyre; date TEP (103 Air. Soleucid), Sec. 

ALEXANDER (’AA^a^pos), in N. T. 1. 
Son of Simon the Cyrenian, who was compelled to 
hear the cross for our Dird (Mark xv. 21). From 
the manner in which he is there mentioned, to- 
gether with his brother Rufus, they were probably 
persons well known in the early Christian church. 
[Com]). Rom. xvi. 13.] 

2. One of the kindred of Annas the high-priest 
(Acts iv. G), apparently in some high ollice, as he 
is among three who are mentioned by name. Some 
suppose him identical with Alexander the Alalmrch 
at Alexandria, the brother of Philo Judmus, men- 
tioned by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 8, § 1, xix. 5, § 1 ) 
in the latter passage as a <pl\os apxouos of the 
Emperor Claudius: so that the time is not incon- 
sistent with such an idea. 

« The Alexandrine corn-vessels (Acts xxvii. G, 
xxvlii. II) were large (Arts xxvii. 37) amt handsome 
(Luc. Mi rig. p. 008. ud Honed.) ; and even Vespasian 
made a voyage in one (Joseph. II J. vll. 2). They 
generally sailed direet to Puteoll ( Dicaarchiu , Stnib. 


3. A Jew at Kphcsus, whom his countrymen put 
forward during the tumult raised by Demetrius the 
silversmith (Acts xix. 33), to plead their cause with 
the mob, as being unconnected with the attempt to 
overthrow the worship of Artemis. Or he may 
have been, as imagined by Calvin and others, a 
Jewish convert to Christianity, whom the Jews 
were willing to expose as a victim to the frenzy of 
the mob. 

4. An Ephesian Christian, reprobated by St 
Paul in I Tim. i. 20, as having, together with one 
llyinemeus, put from him faith and a good con- 
science, and so made shipwreck concerning the 
faith. This may he the same with 

5. Alkaandkk the coppersmith (’AA. 6 ;(oA- 

#c€us)> mentioned by the same apostle, 2 Tim. iv. 
14, as having done him many mischiefs. It is 
quite uncertain where this person resided; hut from 
the caution to Timotheus to beware of him, prob- 
ably at Kphcsus. H. A. 

ALEXANDRIA [6Y. -dri'a] (^ ’AAt£dj/* 
Speia, 3 Macc. iii. 1; Mod., hl-lsktndereeyeh ; 
Kthn., -3 Macc. ii. 30, iii. 21 ; Acts 

xviii. 24, vi. 0), the Hellenic Roman and Christian 
capital of Egypt, was founded by Alexander the 
Croat n. c. 332, who traced himself the ground- 
plan of the eitv which he designed to make the 
metropolis of his western empire (Plut. A l?x. 20). 
The work thus begun was continued alter the death 
of Alexander by the Ptolemies; and the beauty 
(Athen. i. p. 3) of Alexandria became proverbial. 
Every natural advantage contributed to its prosjor- 
ity. The climate and site were singularly healthy 
(Strah. j). 703). The harbors formed by the island 
of Pharos and the headland Lochias, were safe and 
commodious, alike for commerce and for war; and 
the lake Mareotis was an inland haven for the mer- 
chandise of Egypt and India (Strab. p. 708). Un- 
der the despotism of the later Ptolemies the trade 
of Alexandria declined, hut its population (300,000 
freemen, Diod. xvii. 52: the free population of At- 
tica was about 130,000) and wealth (Mrab. p. 708) 
were enormous. Alter the victory of Augustus it 
suffered for its attachment to the cause of Antony 
(Strab. p. 702); but its importance as one of the 
chief corn-ports of Rome u secured for it the gen- 
eral favor of the first emperors. In later times t he 
seditious tumults for which the Alexandrians had 
always been notorious, desolated the city (a. I>. 
200 tf. (Jibhon, Decline and Fall , c. x.), and relig- 
ions feuds aggravated the popular distress (Dionys. 
Alex. Fp. iii., xii.; Euseb. II. A’., vi. 41 tP. ; vii. 
22). Vet even thus, though Alexandria suffered 
greatly from constant dissensions and the weakness 
of the Byzantine court, the splendor of “the great 
city of the West” amazed Amroti, its Arab con- 
queror (a. n. 040; (iiblon, c. Ii. ) ; and after cen- 
turies of Mohammedan misrule it promises once 
again to justify the wisdom of its founder (Strah. 
xvii. pp. 701-0; Frag. ap. Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, 2; 
Pint. AUjr. 20; Air. iii. 1; Joseph. Ii. J. iv. 5. 
Pomp. A lkxandi-u the Ureat.) 

The population of Alexandria was mixed from 
the first (comp, t’urt. iv. 8, 5); and this fact formed 
the groundwork of the Alexandrine character. 
T'lie three regions into which the city was divided 
( Regia Jurfa'orum, lirncluinm , Rhncotis) corre- 


p. 703) ; Seller. A'/*. 77, I ; cf. Suet. Ai/g. 08, Act# 
xxvlii. 13) ; but, from stress of weather, ofteu sailed 
under the Asiatic coast (Acts xxvii. ; ef. Liic. 1. c. p 
G70 f. ; Smith, Voyage of St Paul , pp 70 fT’ 
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jponded to the three chief classes of its inhabitants, 
Jews, Greeks, Egyptians ; « but in addition to these 
principal races, representatives of almost every na- 
tion were found there (Dion Chrys. Orat. xxxii.). 
According to Josephus, Alexander himself assigned 
to the Jews a place in his new city; “and they ob- 
tained,” he adds, “equal privileges with the Mace- 
donians” (c. Ap. ii. 4) in consideration “of their 
services against the Egyptians” ( B . J. ii. 18, 7). 
Ptolemy I. imitated the policy of Alexander, and, 
after the capture of Jerusalem, he removed a con- 
siderable number of its citizens to Alexandria. 
Many others followed of their own accord ; and all 
received the full Macedonian franchise (Joseph. Ant 
xii. 1; cf. c. Ap. i. 22), as men of known and 
tried fidelity (Joseph, c. Ap. ii. 4). Already on a 
former occasion the Jews had sought a home in the 
land of their bondage. More than two centuries 
and a half before the foundation of Alexandria a 
large body of them had taken refuge in Egypt, 
after the murder of Gedaliah; but these, after a 
general apostasy, were carried captive to Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar (2 lv. xxv. 20 ; Jer. xliv. ; Jo- 
seph. Ant. x. 9, 7). 

The fate of the later colony was far different. 
The numbers and importance of the Egyptian Jews 
were rapidly increased under the Ptolemies by fresh 
immigrations and untiring industry. Philo esti- 
mates them in his time at little less than 1,000,000 
(In FI icc. § 6, p. 971); and adds that two of the 
five districts of Alexandria were called “ Jewish dis- 
tricts; ” and that many Jews lived scattered in the 
remaining three (id. § 8, p. 973). Julius Caesar 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10, § 1) and Augustus confirmed 
to them the privileges which they had enjoyed before, 
and they retained them with various interruptions, 
of which the most important, A. n. 39, is described 
by Philo ( l . c.), during the tumults and persecu- 
tions of later reigns (Joseph, c. Ap. ii. 4; B. J. 
xii. 3, 2). They were represented, at least for 
some time (from the time of Cleopatra to the 
reign of Claudius; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i. 353) 
by their own officer (idvdpxvsy Strab. ap. Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 7, 2; aAaj3 dpxvs, Joseph. Ant. xviii. 7, 
3; 9, 1; xix. 5, 1; cf. Hup. ad Juv. Sat. i. 130; 
yeuapxysy Philo, In Flacc. § 10, p. 975), and Au- 
gustus appointed a council (yepouaia, i. e. Sanhe- 
drin: Philo l. c.) “ to superintend the affairs of the 
Jews,” according to their own laws. The estab- 
lishment of Christianity altered the civil position 
of the Jews, but they maintained their relative 
prosperity; and when Alexandria was taken by 
Amrou 40,000 tributary Jews were reckoned among 
the marvels of the city (Gibbon, cli.). 

For some time the Jewish Church in Alexandria 
was in close dependence on that of Jerusalem. 
Both were subject to the civil power of the first 
Ptolemies, and both acknowledged the high-priest 
as their religious head. The persecution of Ptol- 
emy Phibpator (217 b. c.) occasioned the first 
political separation between the two bodies. From 
that time the Jews of Palestine attached themselves 
to the fortunes of Syria [Antiociius the Great] ; 
and the same policy which alienated the Palestin- 
ian party gave unity and decision to the Jews of 
Alexandria. The Septuagint translation which 
strengthened the barrier of language between Pal- 


a Polybius txxxiv. 14 ; ap. Strab. p. 797) speaks of 
he population as consisting of tc three races (rpla yeioj), 
the native Egyptian . . . the mercenary . . . and the 
llexandrine . of Greek descent.” The Jews might 
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estine and Egypt, and the temple at Leoutopolis 
(161 b. c.) which subjected the Egyptian Jews to 
the charge of schism, widened the breach which 
was thus opened. But the division, though marked, 
was not complete. At the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era the Egyptian Jews still paid the contribu- 
tions to the temple-service (Raphall, Hist, of Jews, 
ii. 72). Jerusalem, though its name was fashioned 
to a Greek shape, was still the Holy City, the me- 
tropolis not of a country but of a people (TepdTro- 
Ais, Philo, In Flacc. § 7 ; Leg. ad Cai. § 36), and 
the Alexandrians had a synagogue there (Acts vi. 
9). The internal administration of the Alexan- 
drine Church was independent of the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem ; but respect survived submission. 

There were, however, other causes which tended 
to produce at Alexandria a distinct form of the 
Jewish character and faith. The religion and phi- 
losophy of that restless city produced an effect upon 
the people more powerful than the influence of pol- 
itics or commerce. Alexander himself symbolized 
the spirit with which he wished to animate his new 
capital by founding a temple of Isis side by side 
with the temples of the Grecian gods (Arr. iii. 1). 
The creeds of the East and West were to coexist in 
friendly union ; and in after-times the mixed wor- 
ship of Serapis (comp. Gibbon, c. xxviii.; Diet, of 
Geogr. i. p. 98) was characteristic of the Greek 
kingdom of Egypt (August. De Civ. Dei , xviii. 5; 
S.' maximus Jkgyptiorum Deus). This catholicity 
of worship was further combined with the spread of 
universal learning. The same monarchs who fa- 
vored the worship of Serapis (Clem. Al. Protr. iv. 
§ 48) founded and embellished the Museum and 
Library; and part of the Library was deposited in 
the Serapeum. The new faith and the new litera- 
ture led to a common issue; and the Egyptian Jews 
necessarily imbibed the spirit which prevailed 
around them. 

The Jews were, indeed, peculiarly susceptible of 
the influences to which they were exposed. They 
presented from the first a capacity for Eastern or 
Western development. To the faith and conserva- 
tism of the Oriental they united the activity and 
energy of the Greek. The mere presence of Hel- 
lenic culture could not fail to call into play their 
powers of speculation, which were hardly repressed 
by the traditional legalism of Palestine (comp. 
Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i. 293 ff); and the un- 
changing element of divine revelation which they 
always retained, enabled them to harmonize new 
thought with old belief. But while the intercourse 
of the Jew and Greek would have produced the 
same general conseqnences in any case, Alexandria 
was peculiarly adapted to insure their full effect. 
The result of the contact of Judaism with the 
many creeds which were current there must have 
been speedy and powerful. The earliest Greek 
fragment of Jewish writing which has been pre- 
served (about 160 b. c.) [Aristobulus] contains 
large Orphic quotations, which had been already 
moulded into a Jewish form (comp. Jost, Gesch. d. 
Judenth. i. 370); and the attempt thus made to 
connect the most ancient Hellenic traditions with 
the Law, was often repeated afterwards. Nor was 
this done in the spirit of bold forgery. Orpheus, 
Musaeus, and the Sibyls appeared to stand, in some 


receive the title of ” mercenaries,” from the service 
which they originally rendered to Alexander (Joseph 
B. J. ii. 18, 7) and the first Ptolemies (Joseph, c. Ap 
ii. 4). 
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remote period anterior to the comiptions of poly- 
theism, as the witnesses of a primeval revelation 
and of the teaching of nature, and thus it seemed 
excusable to attribute to them a knowledge of the 
Mosaic doctrines. The third hook of the Sibyllines 
(c. ». c. 150) is the most valuable relic of this 
pseudo- Hellenic literature, and shows how far the 
conception of Judaism \\:is enlarged to meet the 
wider view of the religious condition of heathen- 
dom which was opened by a more intimate knowl- 
edge of Greek thought; though the later Apoca- 
lypse of Ezra [Esdkas ii.] exhibits a marked 
reaction towards the extreme exclusiveness of former 
times. 

But the indirect intlueuce of Greek literature and 
philosophy produced still greater ciieets upon the 
Alexandrine Jews than the open conflict and com- 
bination of religious dogmas. 'Phe literary school 
of Alexandria was essentially critical and not cre- 
ative. For the first time men labored to collect, 
revise, and classify all the records of the past. 
Poets trusted to their learning rather than to their 
imagination. Language became a study ; and the 
legends of early mythology are transformed into 
philosophic mysteries. The Jews took a vigorous 
share in these new studies, 'flic caution against 
writing, which became a settled law in Palestine, 
found no favor in Egypt. Numerous authors 
adapted the history of the Patriarchs, of Moses, 
and of the Kings, to elassieal models (Enseb. Pnep. 
Kv. ix. 17—39) [as] Eupolemus, Artapanus (? ), De- 
metrius, Aristams, Oleodemus or Malchas, “ a 
prophet." A poem which bears the name of 
Phocylides, gives in verse various precepts of Le- 
viticus (Daniel sec. L XX. Apoloy. p. 512 f. lionise, 
1772) ; and several large fragments of a “ tragedy " 
in which Ezekiel (c. n. c. 110) dramatized the Ex- 
odus, have been preserved by Eusebius ( l . c.), who 
also quotes numerous passages in heroic verse from 
the elder Philo and' *^icodotus. This classicalism 
of style was a symptom and a cause of classicalism 
of thought. The same Aristohuhis who gave cur- 
rency to the Juda*o-Orphic verses, endeavored to 
show that the Pentateuch was the real source of 
Greek philosophy (Huseb. Pnep. Ev. xiii. 12; (Jem. 
Al. Strom, vi. 98). 

The proposition thus enunciated was thoroughly 
congenial to the Alexandrine character; and hence- 
forth it was the chief object of Jewish speculation 
to trace out the subtle analogies which were sup- 
posed to exist between the writings of Moses and 
the teaching of the schools. The circumstances 
under which philosophical studies first gained a 
footing at Alexandria favored the attempt. For 
some time the practical sciences reigned supreme; 
and the issue of these was skepticism (Matter, /list, 
de /’ Ecole (t Alex. iii. 1G2 IF.). Then at length 
the clear analysis and practical morality of the 
Peripatetics found ready followers; and in the 
strength of the reaction men eagerly trusted to 
those splendid ventures with which Plato taught 
them to he content till they could gain a surer 
knowledge (Pined, p. 85). To the Jew this surer 
knowledge seemed to be already given ; and the be- 
lief in the existence of a spiritual meaning under- 
Bing the letter of Scripture was the great principle 
an which all his investigations rested. Die facts 
rvere supjmsed to he essentially symbolic: the lan- 
guage the veil (or sometimes the mask) which 
partly disguised from common sight the truths 
which it enwrapped. In this way a twofold object 
Iras gained. It l>ecanie possible to withdraw the 


Supreme Being (rb uv, 6 &v) from immediate cod 
tact with the material world ; and to apply the nar- 
ratives of the Bible to the phenomena of the soul 
It is impossible to determine the process by which 
these results were embodied; but, as in parallel 
cases, they seem to have been shaped gradually in 
the minds of the mass, and not fashioned at once 
by one great teacher. Even in the LXX. there 
are traces of an endeavor to interpret the anthro- 
pomorphic imagery of the Hebrew text [Sepica- 
gint] ; and there can he no doubt that the Com- 
mentaries of Aristobulus gave some form and 
consistency to the allegoric system. In the time 
of Philo (n. c. 20 — a. n. 50) the theological and 
interpretative systems were evidently fixed, even in 
many of their details, and he appears in both cases 
oidy to have collected and expressed the popular 
opinions of his countrymen. 

In each of these great forms of speculation — the 
theological and the exegetical — Alexandrianism has 
an important bearing upon the Apostolic writings. 
But the doctrines which are characteristic of the 
Alexandrine school were by no means peculiar to 
it. The same causes which led to the formation of 
wider views of Judaism in Egypt, acting under 
greater restraint, produced corresponding results in 
Palestine. A doctrine of the Word (J/c/wra), and 
a system of mystical interpretation grew up within 
the liabbinic schools, which bear a closer analogy 
to the language of St. John and to the “allegories" 
of St. Paul than the speculations of Philo. 

But while the importance of this liabbinic ele- 
ment in connection with the expression of Apostolic 
truth is often overlooked, there can be no doubt 
that tbc Alexandrine teaching was more powerful 
in furthering its reception. Yet even when the 
function of Alexandrianism with regard to Chris- 
tianity is thus’ limited, it is needful to avoid exag- 
geration. The preparation which it made was indi- 
rect and not immediate. Philo's doctrine of the 
Word (Ixigos) led men to accept the teaching of 
St. John, but not to anticipate it; just as his 
method of allegorizing fitted them to enter into the 
arguments of the Epistle to the Hebrews, though 
they could not have foreseen their application. 

The first thing, indeed, which must strike the 
reader of Philo in relation to St. John, is the sim- 
ilarity of phrase without a similarity of idea. His 
treatment of the lx>gos is vague and inconsistent, 
lie argues about the term and not about the real- 
ity, and seems to delight in the ambiguity which it 
involves. At one time lie represents the Ixigos as 
the reason of God in which the archetypal ideas of 
things exist (\Jyos tvSidOeros), at another time as 
the Word of God by which he makes himself known 
to the outward world (Ajyos irpo(popit«fs); hut he 
nowhere realizes the notion of One who is at once 
llevealer and the Revelation, which is the essence 
of St. John's teaching. The idea of the active 
lxigos is suggested to him by the necessity of with- 
drawing the infinite from the finite, God J rom man, 
and not by the desire to bring God to man. Not 
only is it inqmssible to conceive that Philo eonld 
have written as St. John writes, hut even to sup- 
pose that he could have admitted the possibility of 
the Incarnation of the l/>gos, or of the personal 
unity of the Inigos and the Messiah. But while 
it is right to state in its full breadth the opposition 
l>etwcen the teaching of Philo and St. Jolm, a it is 


a The closest analogy to the teaching of Philo on 
the Logos occurs hi the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
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impossible not to feel the important office which 
the mystic theosophy, of which Philo is the repre- 
sentative, fulfilled in preparing for the apprehension 
of the highest Christian truth. Without any dis- 
tinct conception of the personality of the Logos, the 
tendency of Philo’s writings was to lead men to 
regard the Ix)gos, at least in some of the senses of 
the term, as a person; and wffiile he maintained 
with devout earnestness the indivisibility of the di- 
vine nature, he described the Logos as divine. In 
vhis manner, however unconsciously, he prepared 
the way for the recognition of a twofold personality 
in the Godhead, and performed a work without 
which it may well appear that the language of 
Christianity would have been unintelligible (comp. 
L'orner, Die Lthre von der Person Christi , i. 23 
tt'.). 

The allegoric method stands in the same relation 
to the spiritual interpretation of Scripture as the 
mystic doctrine of the Word to the teaching of St. 
John. It was a preparation and not an anticipation 
of it. Unless men had been familiarized in some 
such way with the existence of an inner meaning in 
the Law and the Prophets, it is difficult to under- 
stand how an A polios “ mighty in the Scriptures ” 
(Acts xviii. 24—28) could have convinced many, or 
how the infant Church could have seen almost un- 
moved the ritual of the Old Covenant swept away, 
strong in the conscious possession of its spiritual 
antitypes. But that which is found in Philo in 
isolated fragments combines in the New Testament 
to lorm one great whole. In the former the truth 
is affirmed hi casual details, in the latter it is laid 
down in its broad principles which admit of infinite 
application; and a comparison of patristic inter- 
pretations with those of Philo will show how pow- 
erful an influence the Apostolic example exercised 
in curbing the imagination of later writers. Nor 
is this all. While Philo regarded that which was 
positive in Judaism as the mere symbol of abstract 
truths, in the Epistle to the Hebrews it appears as 
the shadow of blessings realized (Ilebr. ix. 11, yeyo- 
fxzvwv [so Lachrn.] ) in the presence of a personal 
Saviour. History in the one case is the enunciation 
of a riddle ; in the other it is the record of a life. 

The speculative doctrines which thus worked for 
the general reception of Christian doctrine were also 
embodied in a form of society which was afterwards 
transferred to the Christian Church. Numerous 
bodies of ascetics ( TherapeuUe ), especially on the 
borders of Lake Mareotis, devoted themselves to a 
life of ceaseless discipline and study. Unlike the 
Essenes, who present the corresponding phase in 
Palestinian life, they abjured society and labor, and 
often forgot, as it is said, the simplest wants of na- 
ture in the contemplation of the hidden wisdom of 
the Scriptures (Philo, De 1 It. Contempt through- 
out). The description which Philo gives of their 
occupation and character seemed to Eusebius to 
present so clear an image of Christian virtues that 
he claimed them as Christians; and there can be 
no doubt that some of the forms of monasticism 
were shaped upon the model of the Therapeutce 
(Kuseb. fl E. ii. 16). 

According to the common legend (Euseb. /. c.) 
St. Mark first “ preached the Gospel in Egypt, and 
founded the first Church in Alexandria.” At the 
beginning of the second century the number of 


is throughout Hellenistic rather than Rabbinic. Com- 
pare fleb. iv. 12 with Philo, Quis rerum div. hares. 
§ 20. 
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Christians at Alexandria must have been very large, 
and the great leaders of Gnosticism who arose there 
(Basilides, Valentinus) exhihit an exaggeration of 
the tendency of the Church. But the later forms 
of Alexandrine speculation, the strange varieties of 
Gnosticism, the progress of the catechetical school, 
the development of Neo-Platonism, the various 
phases of the Arian controversy, belong to the 
history of the Church and to the history of philos- 
ophy. To the last Alexandria fulfilled its mis- 
sion; and we still owe much to the spirit of its 
great teachers, which in later ages struggled, not 
without success, against the sterner systems of the 
West. 

The following works embody what is valuable in 
the earlier literature on the subject, with ^copious 
references to it: Matter, Uistoire de I'Ecolc d' 
Alexandrie , 2d ed., Paris, 1840. Diihne, A. F., 
Gesckichtliche Darstellung der jiidisch-alexandi'in 
ischen Rtliyionsphilosophie, Halle, 1834. Gfrorer. 
A. F., Philo , uml die jiidisch-cilexandrinische The- 
osophie , Stuttgart, 1835. To these may be added, 
Ewald, H., Gesch. dts 1 'bikes Israel , Gottingen, 
1852, iv. 250 ffi, 393 flf. Jost, J. M., Gesch. des 
Judmthums , Leipzig, 1857, i. 344 ffi, 388 ff. Ne- 
ander, A., History of Christian Churchy i. 66 ff., 
Eng. Tr. 1847 [i. 49 ff., Amer. ed.]. Prof. Jowett, 
Philo and St. Paul. St. Paul's Epistles to the Thes- 
saloniunsy c fc., London, 1855, i. 363 ff. [Vacherot 
Hist. crit. de V Ecole d' Alexandrie , 3 vol., Paris 
1846-51.] And for the later Christian history; 
Guerike, H. F., De Schold Alexandrine i Cate chef- 
tea , I labs, 1824-25/* B. F. W. 

ALEXANDRIANS, THE (o! AAe|av 
5psG)- 1- The Greek inhabitants of Alexandria 
(3 Macc. ii. 30, iii. 21). 

2. ( Alexandrini .) The Jewish colonists of that 
city, who were admitted to the privileges of citizen 
ship, and had a synagogue at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9). 
[Alexandria, p. 63 «.] W. A. W. 

ALGUM or ALMUG TREES 

algummim; C'SE^S, almur/tjim: | ( 'xa aireAe- 
KtjTCLy Alex., £. 7reA.6/f rjra, Vat., in 1 Iv. x. 11, 12; 
£. 7 r evKLva: lignn thyiwt y lignn pinea). There 
can be no question that these words are identical, 
although, according to Celsius (Hie rob. i. 173), 
some doubted it. The same author enumerates no 
fewer than fifteen different trees, each one of which 
has been supposed to have a claim to represent tin 
alga/n or ahnug - tree of Scripture. Mention of the 
ahnug is made in 1 Iv. x. 11, 12, 2 Chr. ix. 10, 11, 
as having been brought in great plenty from Ophir, 
together with gold and precious stones, hy the fleet 
of Hiram, for Solomon’s Temple and house, and for 
the construction of musical instruments. “The 
king made of the almug-trees pillars for the house 
of the Lord, and for the king’s house, harps also 
and psalteries for singers; there came no such 
almug-trees, nor were seen unto this day.” In 2 
Chr. ii. 8, Solomon is represented as desiring Hiram 
to send him “ cedar-trees ; fir-trees, and algum-trees 
(marg. almuggim) out of Lebanon.” From the 
passage in Kings, it seems clear almug-trees came 
from Ophir; and as it is improbable that Lebanon 
should also have been a locality for them, the pas- 
sage wffiich appears to ascribe the growth of the 


a Alexandria occurs in the Vulgate by an error fof 
No-Ammon [No-Ammon], Jer. xlvi. 25; Ez. xxx. 14 
15, 16 ; Nab. iii. 8. 
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ahuug-ttve to the mountains of tabanon must be 
considered to be either an interj>olation of some tran- 
scriber, or else it must bear a different interpreta- 
tion. The former view is the one taken by Hosen- 
miiller (fiibl. Pot. p. 2-45, Morreii’s translation), 
who suggests that the wood had been brought from 
Ophir to Tyre, and that Solomon’s instructions to 
Hiram were to send on to Jerusalem (via Joppa, 
perhaps) the limber imported from Ophir that was 
lying at the port of Tyre, with the cedars which 
had been cut in Mount Lebanon (see Lee's IJtb. 
I A‘d\ s. v. “ Ahmiggim ”). No information can 
be deduced from the readings of the LXX., who 
explain the Hebrew word by “ hewn wood ” (1 K. 
x. 11, Vat.)? “unhewn wood” (ibid. Alex.), and 
“pine-wood” (2 Chr. ii. 8, and ix. 10, 11). The 
Vulg. in the passages of Kings and 2 (’hr. ix. reads 
liyna thyina ; but in 2 Chr. ii. 8 follows the LXX., 
and hag liyna pinea. Interpreters are greatly per- 
plexed as to what kind of tree is denoted by the 
words alyvrnrnim and alinuyyirn. The Arabic and 
the Chaldee interpretations, with Munster, A. M ou- 
tturns, Deodatus, Noldius, Tigurinus, retain the 
original word, as does the A. V. in all the three 
passages. The attempts at identification made by 
modern writers have not been happy. (1.) Some 
maintain that the thyina" wood ( Thuya ar(iculata) 
is signified by rtlyum. This wood, as is well known, 
was highly prized by the Homans, who used it for 
doors of temples, tahle3, and a variety of purposes; 
for the citron-wood of the ancients appears to he 
identical with the thuya. (The word occurs in 
1 lev. xviii. 12.) Its value to the Homans accounts 
for the reading of the Vulgate in the passages 
quoted above. Hut the Thuya articttlala is indig- 
enous to the north of Africa, and is not found in 
Asia; and few geographers will he found to identify 
the ancient Ophir with any port on the N. African 
coast. [OrniK.] (2.) Not more happy is the 
opinion of Hr. Kitto, that the < Uodar is the tree 
probably designated by the term alniuy (Piet. Dihl . , 
note on 2 Chr.). On this subject Hr. Hooker, in 
a letter to the writer, says, “The deodar is uut of 
the question. It is no belter than cedar, and never 
could have been exported from Himalaya.” (3.) 
The late l)r. Hoyle, with more reason, is inclined 
to decide on the white sandal-wood (Santalum al- 
bum ; sec Tyt’l. liib. Lit. art. “Algum.”) Hus 
tree is a native of India, and the mountainous parts 
of the coast of Malabar, and deliciously fragrant in 
the parts near to the root. It is much used in the 
manufacture of work-boxes, cabinets, and other or- 
naments. (4.) 'Llie rabbins'' understand a wood 
commonly called brand , in Arabic albaccnm , of a 
deep red color, used in dyeing. 0 This appears to 
he the bukkiun ( Ocn alpinia sappan), a tree allied to 
the Brazil -woo<i of modem commerce, and found 
in India; and many of the Jewish doctors under- 
stand coral (i. e. coral-wood J by the word alutuy , 
the name no doubt having reference to the color of 


a Thuja appears to be a corruption of Thya, from 
0i5u>, f ‘ 1 sacrifice,” the wood luiring been usd in sac- 
rifices Wntju occidmialis is the well-known evergreen, 
"arbor vita'.” 

b it. Salomon Hen Melek, 1 Iv. x. 11, an<I It. Dav. 
Kitncbi, 2 Chr. ii. 8. M Algum mint cst quod a/myggim, 
arbor rubrls colorls dicta Arabian lingua albuccum y 
vulgo brand in.” Sco Celsius, who wonders that the 
term tf ttru/.ll-wi>od ’* (Lignum brasiliense) should be 
named by one who lived 300 years before the discov- 
ery of America ; but the word brasil also «=» ml color. 
Ef ltoscmn. Hot. of Bibt. p. 2-13, Morren’s note. 


the wood. (5.) If any reliance is to be placed on 
these rabbinical interpretations, the most probable 
of all the attempts to identify the almng is that 
first proposed by Celsius (Hie rob. i. 172), namely, 
that the red sandal-wood ( Pterocarpus snntannus) 
may be the kind denoted by the Hebrew worth 
Hut this, after all, is mere conjecture. “ I have 
often,” says Hr. Hooker, “heard the subject of the 
ahmig-trec discussed, but never to any purpose 
The Pterocarpus stnhtlinus has occurred to me, 
hut it is not found in large pieces, nor is it, I be- 
lieve, now used for musical purposes.” 

This tree, which belongs to the natural order 
LeyumimuwPy and sub-order Pupilivnaeeai , is a na- 
tive of India and Ceylon. The wood is very heavy, 
hard, and fine-grained, and of a beautiful garnet 
color, as any one may see who has observed the 
medicinal preparation, the compound tincture of 
lavender, which is colored by the wood of the red 
sandal-tree. Dr. Lee (Lex. Ueb. s. v. “Alguni- 
mim ”) identifying Ophir with some seaport of 
Ceylon, following llochart (Chanaan,\. 40) herein, 
thinks that there can be no doubt that the wood in 
question must be either the Kalanji Cul of Ceylon 
or the sandal-wood (Pit rucurpus stint. ?) of India. 
The Kalanji ud , which apparently is some species 
of PterocarpuSy was particularly esteemed and 
sought after tor the manufacture of lyres and mu- 
sical instruments, as Dr. Lee has proved by quota- 
tions from Arabic and Persian works. In fact he 
says that the Pastern lyre is termed the iW, perhaps 
because made of this sort of wood. As to the de- 
rivation of the word nothing certain can be learnt. 
Hiller (1/iirophyt. p. i. 10(5) derives it from two 
words meaning “drops of gum,” 4 * as if sonic res- 
inous wood was intended. There is no objection 
to this derivation. The various kinds of pines are 
for the most part trees of a resinous nature; but 
the value of the timber for building is great. Nor 
would this derivation be unsuitable to the Ptero- 
carjmhe generally, several species of which emit 
resins when the stem is wounded. Josephus (Ant 
viii. 7, § 1 ) makes special mention of a tree not un- 
like pine, lint which he is careful to warn us not to 
confuse with the pine-trees known to the merchants 
of his time. “ Those we are speaking of,” he says, 
“ were in appearance like the wood of the fig-tree, 
but were whiter and more shining.” This descrip- 
tion is too vague to allow us even to conjecture what 
he means. And it is quite impossible to arrive at 
any certain conclusion in the attempt to identify 
the algum or ahmig-trec. The arguments, how- 
ever, are more in favor of the red sandal-wood than 
of any other tree. W. II. 

ALIMI. [Alvaii.] 

ALLAN. [Alyas.] 


$ G" 

lignum arborls mngme, foliri nmygdallnia, 

ciyus dccocto tlngitur color rubieumlus sou psondo- 
purpureus — lignum brcsiiium — ftiam, color ojtis tinc- 
turam referens ((Julius, Arab. Lex. 8. v. bakkam). 

d For the various etymologies that have been given 
to the Hebrew word see Celsius, llterob. I. 172, sq. ; 
8almiisius, llyt. Jutr. p. 120, It. ; Castell. 1st. Ilrpt. 

s. v. He says ” the word is apparently for- 

eign.” Gesenius gives no derivation. First refers the 
words to Jtucrfy manure. It is, ho says, th# 

red sandal-wood, lie compares tho Sanskrit mot ha, 
mnchtla. 


alien 


ALLIANCES 


* ALIEN. [Stranger.] 

* ALL TO. On the expression (Judg. ix. 53) 

‘ all to brake his scull,” see note to the art. Abiji- 
elecii. A. 

ALLEGORY, a figure of speech, which has 
been defined by Bishop Marsh, in accordance with 
its etymology, as “a representation of one thing 
which is intended to excite the representation of 
another thing; ” the first representation being con- 
sistent with itself, but requiring, or being capable 
of admitting, a moral and spiritual interpretation 
over and above its literal sense. An allegory has 
been incorrectly considered by some as a lengthened 
or sustained metaphor, or a continuation of meta- 
phors, as by Cicero, thus standing in the same rela- 
tion to metaphor as parable to simile. But the 
two figures are quite distinct; no sustained meta- 
phor, or succession of metaphors, can constitute an 
pJlegory, and the interpretation of allegory differs 
from that of metaphor, in having to do not with 
words but things. In every allegory there is a 
twofold sense; the immediate or historic, which is 
understood from the words, and the ultimate, which 
is concerned with the things signified by the words. 
The allegorical interpretation is not of the words 
but of the things signified by them; and not only 
may, but actually does, coexist with the literal in- 
terpretation in every allegory, whether the narrative 
in which it is conveyed be of things possible or 
real. An illustration of this may be seen in Gal. 
iv. 24, where the apostle gives an allegorical inter- 
pretation to the historical narrative of Ilagar and 
Sarah ; not treating that narrative as an allegory 
in itself, as our A. V. would lead us to suppose, but 
drawing from it a deeper sense than is conveyed by 
the immediate representation. 

In pure allegory no direct reference is made to 
the principal object: Of this kind the parable of 
the prodigal son is an example (Luke xv. 11-32). 
In mixed allegory the allegorical narrative either 
contains some hint of its application, as Ps. Lxxx., 
or the allegory and its interpretation are combined, 
as in John xv. 1-8; but this last passage is, strictly 
speaking, an example of a metaphor. 

The distinction between the parable and the 
allegory is laid down by Dean drench (On the 
Parables, chap, i.) as one of form rather than of 
essence. “In the allegory,” he says, “there is an 
interpretation of the thing signifying and the thing 
signified, the qualities and properties of the first 
being attributed to the last, and the two thus 
blended together, instead of being kept quite dis- 
tinct and placed side by side, as is the case in the 
parable.” According to this, there is no such 
thing as pure allegory as above defined. 

W. A. W. 

ALLELUTA (' AWriAoviai Alleluia), so 
written in Rev. xix. 1 ff. [and Tob. xiii. 18], or 

more properly Hallelujah (JTP ^Vbn), “praise 
ye Jehovah,” as it is found in the margin of Ps. civ. 
35, cv. 45, cvi. 1, cxi. 1, cxii. 1, cxiii. 1 (comp. Ps. 
cxiii. 9, cxv. 18, cxvi. 19, cxvii. 2). The Psalms 
from cxiii. to cxviii. were called by the Jews the 
Hallel, and were sung on the first of the month, at 
the ffeast of Dedication, and the feast of Taber- 
nacles, the feast of Weeks, and the feast of the 
Passover. [Hosanna.] On the last occasion, 
Pss. cxiii. and cxiv., according to the school of 
Hillcl (the former only according to the school of 
Shammai), were sung before the feast, and the re- 
mainder at its termination, after drinking the last 
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cup. The hymn (Matt. xxvi. 30), sung by Christ 
and his disciples after the last supper, is supposed 
to have been the great Hallel, which seems to have 
varied according to the feast. The literal meaning 
of “ Hallelujah " sufficiently indicates the character 
of the Psalms in which it occurs, as hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving. They are all found in the 
last book of the collection, and bear marks of be- 
ing intended for use in the temple-service ; the 
words “praise ye Jehovah ” being taken up by the 
full chorus of Levites. In the great hymn of tri- 
umph in heaven over the destruction of Babylon, 
the apostle in vision heard the multitude in chorus 
like the voice of mighty thunderings burst forth, 
“Alleluia, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” 
responding to the voice which came out of the 
throne saying “ Praise our God, all ye his sen-ants, 
and ye that fear him, both small and great ” (Rev. 
xix. 1-6). In this, as in the offering of incense 
(Rev. viii.), there is evident allusion to the sendee 
of the temple, as the apostle had often witnessed it 
in its fading grandeur. W. A. W. 

ALLIANCES. On the first establishment of 
the Jews in Palestine, no connections were formed 
between them and the surrounding nations. The 
geographical position of their country,, the pecu- 
liarity of their institutions, and the prohibitions 
against intercourse with the Canaanites and other 
heathen nations, alike tended to promote an exclu- 
sive and isolated state. But with the extension of 
their power under the kings, the Jews were brought 
more into contact with foreigners, and alliances 
became essential to the security of their commerce. 
Solomon concluded two important treaties exclu- 
sively for commercial purposes: the first with 
Hiram, king of Tyre, originally with the view of 
obtaining materials and workmen for the erection 
of the Temple, and afterwards for the supply of 
ship-builders and sailors (1 K. v. 2-12, ix. 27); the 
second with a Pharaoh, king of Egypt, which was 
cemented by his marriage with a princess of the 
royal family; by this he secured a monopoly of the 
trade in horses and other products of that country 
(1 Iv. x. 28, 21). After the division of the king- 
dom, the alliances were of an offensive and defen- 
sive nature. They had their origin partly in the 
internal disputes of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, and partly in the position which these 
countries held relatively to Egypt on the one side, 
and the great eastern monarchies of Assyria and 
Babylonia on the other. The scantiness of the 
historical records at our command makes it prob- 
able that the key to many of the events that oc- 
curred is to be found in the alliances arid counter- 
alliances formed between these peoples, of which no 
mention is made. Thus the invasion of Shishak in 
Rehoboam's reign was not improbably the result 
of an alliance made with Jeroboam, who had pre- 
viously found an asylum in Egypt (1 K. xii. 2, xiv. 
25). Each of these monarchs sought a connection 
with the neighboring kingdom of Syria, on which 
side Israel was particularly assailable (1 Iv. xv. 19); 
but Asa ultimately succeeded in securing the active 
cooperation of Benhadad against Baasha (1 Iv. xv. 
1G— 20). Another policy, induced probably by the 
encroaching spirit of Syria, led to the formation of 
an alliance between the two kingdoms linger Ahab 
and Jehosbaphat, which was maintained until the 
end of Allah’s dynasty. It occasionally extended 
to commercial operations (2 Chr. xx. 36). The 
alliance ceased in Jehu’s reisrn: war broke out 
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shortly after between A maziali and .Icrohoam II.: 
tach nation looked for foreign aid, and a coalition 
was fonned between Hezin, kin" of .Syria, and l’e- 
kah on the one side, and Ahaz and Tigkth-Pileser, 
kin" of Assyria, on the other (2 K. xvi. 5-‘J). 
By this means an opening was afforded to the ad- 
rances of the Assyrian power; and the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah, as they were successively at- 
tacked, sought the alliance of the Egyptians, who 
were strouglv interested in maintaining the iude- 
l»endence of the .lews as a barrier against the 
encroachments of the Assyrian power. Thus 
I loshea made a treaty with So (Saliaeo or Se- 
veehus), and rtoelled against Shalmaneser (2 K. 
xvii. 4): llezekiah adopted the same policy in op- 
position to Sennacherib (Is. xxx. 2). In neither 
ease was the alliance productive of much good: the 
Israelites were abandoned by So. It appears 
probable that his successor Scthos, who had of- 
fended the military caste, was unable to render 
Hczekiah any assistance; and it was omy when the 
independence of Egypt itself was threatened, that 
the Assyrians were defeated by the joint forces of 
Sethos and Tirhakah, and a temporary relief af- 
forded thereby to Judah (2 Iv. xix. ( J, 30; Herod, 
ii. 141). The weak condition of Egypt at the be- 
ginning of the 20th dynasty left Judah entirely at 
the mercy of the Assyrians, >Vho under lisarhaddon 
subdued the country, and by a conciliatory policy 
secured the adhesion of Manasseh and his succes- 
sors to his side against Egypt (2 Chr. xxxiii. 11- 
13). It was apparently as an ally of the Assyrians 
that Josiah resisted the advance of Necho (2 Chr. 
xxxv. 20). Mis defeat, however, and the downfall 
of the Assyrian empire again changed the policy 
of the Jews, and made them the subjects of Egypt. 
Nebuchadnezzar's first expedition against Jerusalem 
was contemporaneous with and probably in conse- 
quence of the expedition of Necho against the 
Babylonians (2 K. xxiv. 1; Jer. xlvi. 2); and lastly, 
Zedekiah’s rebellion was accompanied with a re- 
newal of the alliance with Egypt (Ez. xvii. 15). 
A. temporary relief appears to have been afforded 
by the advance of lloplirah (Jer. xxxvii. 11 ), hut it 
was of no avail to prevent the extinction of Jewish 
independence. 

On the restoration of independence, Judas Mac- 
cabeus sought an alliance with the Homans, who 
were then gaining an ascendency in the East, as a 
counterpoise to the neighboring state of Syria (1 
Mace, viii.; Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, § G). This alli- 
ance was renewed by Jonathan (1 Macc. xii. 1 ; Ant* 
xiii. 5, § 8), and by Simon (1 Macc. xv. 17; Ant. 
xiii. 7, § 3). On the last occasion the indepen- 
dence of the Jews was recognized and formally 
notified to the neighboring nations n. c\ 140 (1 
Macc. xv. 22, 23). Treaties of a friendly nature 
were at the same period concluded with the Lace- 
demonians under an impression that they came of 
a common stock (1 Macc. xii. 2, xiv. 20; Ant. xii. 
4, § 10, xiii. 5, § 8). The Homan alliance was 
again renewed by llyrcanus, n. e. 12§ {Ant. xiii. 
!), § 2), after his defeat by Antioelms Sidetes, and 

« • Though this usage happens to he mentioned 
only In the transaction between Jacob and lAbnn(Oen. 
xxxi. 52), It was evidently not uncommon among the 
eastern races. Sir Henry C. Kawlinson men l ions the 
Interestlfig and Illustrative fact that he has found In 
the Assyrian Inscriptions frequent examples of this 
mine practice of raising n tumulus for the purpose of 
romiucmomtlng and ratifying a compact. See Ath- 
' n/rum , April l f J, 1802 The erection of n rtonc ns n 


the losses he had sustained were repaired. Thii 
alliance, however, ultimately proved fatal to thfl 
indejMmdence of the Jews. The rival claims of 
llyrcanus and Aristobulus having been referred to 
Honipey, u. e. G3, be availed himself of the opportu- 
nity of placing the country under tribute {Ant. xiv. 
4, § 4). Finally, Jlerod was raised to the sov- 
ereignty by the Homan Senate, acting under the 
advice of M. Antony (.-In/, xiv. 14, § 5). 

The formation of an alliance was attended with 
various religious rites. A victim was slain and 
divided into two parts, between which the contract- 
ing parties passed, involving imprecations of a sim- 
ilar destruction upon him who should break the 
terms of the alliance ((Jen. xv. 10; cf. Liv. i. 24); 

hence the expression rVHS n*^3 ( = opnia 
T€fjLV€iv> fuxlus ice re) to make (lit. to cut ) a 
treaty; hence also the use of the term i"lbs (lit. 
imprecation) for a covenant. That tills custom 
was maintained to a late period appears from Jer. 
xxxiv. 18-20. Generally sjieaking, the oath alone 
is mentioned in the contracting of alliances, either 
between nations (Josh. ix. 15) or individuals ((Jen. 
xxvi. 28, xxxi. 53; I Sain. xv. 17; 2 K. xi. 4). 
The event was celebrated by a feast (Gen. 1. c . ; 
Ex. xxiv. 11; 2 Sam. iii. 12, 20). Salt, as sym- 
bolical of fidelity, was used on these occasions; it 
was applied to the sacrifices (Lev. ii. 13), and prob- 
ably used, as among the Arabs, at hospitable enter- 
tainments; hence the expression “covenant of salt” 
(Nmn. xviii. l'J; 2 Chr. xiii. 5). Occasionally a 
pillar or a heap of stones was set up as a memorial 
of the alliance (Gen. xxxi. 52). a Presents were 
also sent by the party soliciting the alliance (1 l\. 
xv. 18; Is. xxx. G; 1 Macc. xv. 18). 'Hie fidelity 
of the .lews to their engagements was conspicuous 
at all periods of their history (Josh. ix. 18), and 
any breach of covenant was visited with very se- 
vere punishment (2 Sam. xxi. 1; Ez. xvii. 1G). 

W. L. B. 

AI/LOM (’AAAa'ju; [Vat. M. AAAou'j] Alex. 
A5Aa>v: Malmon). The same as Ami or A mom 
(1 Esdr. v. 34; comp. Ezr. ii. 57; N T eh. vii. 5!J). 

W. A. \V. 

AL'LON (jVv S or *pbS), a large strong tree 
of some description, probably an oak (see Ges. Thes. 
51, 103; Stanley, App. § 7G). The word is found 
in two names in the topography of Palestine. 

1. Allon, more accurately Eia>n 

(12^22333): Ma>Aa; [Alex. MijAwy:] Klon), a 
place named among the cities of Naphtali (Josh, 
xix. 33). Probably the more correct construction 
is to take it with the following word, i. e. “ the oak 
by Zaanannim,” or “the oak of the loading of 
tents ” [“ tents of the wanderers,” according to 
Eiirst], as if deriving its name from some nomad 
tribe frequenting the spot. Such a tribe were the 
Kenites, and in connection with them the place is 
again named in Judg. iv. 1 1 ,«* with the additional 


religious memorial or ns the sign of a covenant Wtveen 
Hod ami man (r. c. by .Incoh at bethel, Gen. xxviil. 
Is) was a similar itrocceiling, but not altogether anal- 
ogous. II. 

b 'pVs, Alton , Is the reading of V. d. llooght, and 
of Walton's I’olvglott ; hut inns; M.8S. have as above 
(UavliMonN if 'hr. Tr.rt, p. 40). 

r It must I-* •'•amirked that the Tnrginn .louaihui 
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lefiiiition of “by Kedesh (Xaphtali).” Here, now 
wer, the A. V., following the Vulgate, renders the 
words “ the plain of Zaanaim.” [Elua’.J (See 
Stanley, p. 340, note,) 

2. Al'lon-ba'ciiuth (fVD2l pVs « = oak 

of weeping; and so Qdkavos TvevQovs: quercus 
fetus), the tree under which Rebekah’s nurse, Deb- 
orah, was buried (Gen. xxxv. 8). Ewald ( Gesch . 
iii. 20) believes the “oak of Tabor” (1 Sam. x. 3, 
A. V. “plain of T.”) to be the same as, or the 
successor of, this tree, “ Tabor ” being possibly a 
merely dialectical change from “ Deborah,” and he 
would further identify it with the “ palm-tree of 
Deborah” (Judg. iv. 5). See also Stanley, pp. 
143, 220.6 G. 

3. Ai/lon fpbS [ an oak ]: ’AAc ov\ [Vat. M. 
Apojv, H. Afi/JLcov(] Alex. AWcov- Allan). A 
Simeonite, ancestor of Zirza, a prince of his tribe in 
the reign of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 37). W. A. W. 

ALMODAD [possibly =the pro- 


genitor, Furst]: ’EA/zwSaS : Elmodacl ), the first, 
in order, of the descendants of Joktan (Gen. x. 26 ; 
1 Chr. i. 20), and the progenitor of an Arab tribe. 
His settlements must be looked for, in common with 
those of the other descendants of Joktan, in the 
Arabian peninsula; and his name appears to be 
preserved in that of Mudiid (or El-Mud ad, the 
word being one of those proper names that admits 
»f the article being prefixed), a famous personage 
‘n Arabian history, the reputed father of Ishmael’s 
Arab wife (J lir-dt ez-Zenum , Ac.), and the chief 
*f the Joktanite tribe Jurhum (not to be confounded 
with the older, or first, Jurhum), that, coming from 
>he Yemen, settled in the neighborhood of Mek- 
seh, and intermarried with the Ishmaelites. The 
tame of Mudad was peculiar to Jurhum, and 
torne by several of its chiefs (Caussin de Perceval, 
Ess'd sur l' Hist, des Arcibes avnnt V Islamisme , c fc., 
i. 33 ff., 108, and 194 ff.). Gesenius {Lex. ed. 
Tregelles, in loc. ) says, “ if there were an ancient 


error in reading (for we might com- 

pare Morad, oK-d or Ol^o^o, the name of a 


tribe living in a mountainous region of Arabia 
Felix, near Zabid.” (For this tribe see Abulfedae 
Hist. Anteislamica , ed. Fleischer, p. 190.) Others 

9 

have suggested but the well-known tribes 

of this stock are of Ishmaelite descent. Bochart 
( Phaleg , ii. 16) thinks that Almodad may be traced 
in the name of the 'AWoupaicoTai of Ptolemy (vi. 


renders this passage by words meaning " the plain of 
the swamp ” (see Schwarz, p. 181). This is Ewald’s ex- 
planation also ( Gesch. ii. 492, note). For other inter- 
pretations see Furst {Handwb. p. 91). 

« The Sam. Version, according to its customary 

rendering of AUon, has here rTTYO^ " the 

plain of Bakith.” See this subject more fully ex- 
amined under Elon. 

b * The place of the first Deborah’s " oak ” and that 
of the secoud Deborah’s " palm-tree,” may possibly 
.lave been the same ; but in order to identify the one 
tree with the other, Ewald has to assume that the text 
has miscalled the tree intended in one of the passages 
Gesch. iii. 29, note). In Gen. xxxv. 8, we are to read 
f under the oak, } i. e. the original one or its representa- 
tive as still well known, and not " an oak ” (A. V.). II. 

c Pual part, pi., from denom verb 
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7, § 24), a people of the interior of Arabia Felix, 
near the sources of the river Lar [Akabia]. 

E. S. P. 

AL'MON (flD 1 ?? [hidden ] : Ta/taXa; [Met 

A\fxu)v\ Comp. ’EA/uSi/; Aid. ’AA^cu:] Abnon), a 
city within the tribe of Benjamin, with “ suburbs” 
given to the priests (Josh. xxi. 18). Its name does 
not occur in the list of the towns of Benjamin in 
Josh, xviii. In the parallel list in 1 Chr. vi. it is 
found as Alemeth — probably a later form, and that 
by which it would appear to have descended to us. 
[Alemetii.] G. 

AL'MON-DIBL ATH AHM (accurately Dib- 
lathamah. npNnbynb 1 ?? : 

YeApinv Ae/8 

AaOaip: Helmon-diblathaim ), one of the latest 
stations of the Israelites, between Dibon-gad and 
the mountains of Abarim (Num. xxxiii. 46, 47). 
Dibon-gad is doubtless the present Dhibdn , just to 
the north of the Arnon ; and there is thus every 
probability that Almon-diblathaim was identical 
with Beth-diblathaim, a Moabite city mentioned by 
Jeremiah (xlviii. 22) in company with both Dibon 
and Xebo, and that its traces will be discovered on 
further exploration. [For the etymology see Dib- 
LATHAIM.] G. 

ALMOND (Ti?C7, shotted (Mb) : b^tySa- 
A ou, kapuou, Kapvivos , Kapucord- amygdalus, 
amygdala , in nucis modum , instar nucis , virga 
viyilnns). This word is found in Gen. xliii. 11; 
Ex. xxv. 33, 34, xxxvii. 19, 20; Num. xvii. 8; 
Eccles. xii. 5; Jer. i. 11, in the text of the A. V. 
It is invariably represented by the same Hebrew 
word ( shaked ), which sometimes stands for the 
whole tree, sometimes for the fruit or nut; for in- 
stance, in Gen. xliii. 11, Jacob commands his sons 
to take as a present to Joseph “ a little honey, 
spices and mjTrh, nuts and almonds;” here the 
fruit is clearly meant. In the passages out of the 
book of Exodus the “bowls made like unto al- 
monds,” 0 which were to adorn the golden candle-* 
stick, seem to allude to the nut also/* Aaron’s rod, 
that so miraculously budded, yielded almond nuts. 
In the two passages from Ecclesiastes and Jere 
miah, shaked is translated almond tree , which from 
the context it certainly represents. It is clearly 
then a mistake to suppose, with some writers, that 
shaked stands exclusively for “ almond-nuts,” and 
that luz signifies the “tree.” 6 Kosenmuller con • 
jectures that the latter word designates the wild, 
the former the cidtivated tree. This may be so, 
but it appears more probable that this tree, con- 
spicuous as it was for its early flowering and useful 
fruit, was known by these two different names. 

always used in Heb. text iu reference to the 

- T ' 

golden candlestick: LXX. eKTerDTnop.ei'oi KapvLffKovs, 
al. Kapvio-Kois ; Aquila, e^rjfivy8akoip.evyjv. 

d "est amygdalus et amygdalum , arbor et 

fructus ; hie autem fructus potius quam arboris forma 
designari videtur ” (RosenmulL Schol. in Exod. xxv. 
33). That shaked = tree and fruit, see also Furst, 

Concord. ii??, ft amygdala et amygdalum, de arbore 

et fructu ; ” and Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., 'T3127, " rig 
nificat arborem et fructum.” Michaelis ( Sitppl . s. v. 
37*02) understands the almond-shaped bowls to refei 
to the blossom, i. e. the calyx and the corolla. 

e Harris, Nat. Hist, of the Bible, art. "Almond,” and 
Dr. Rojle in Kitto, art. " Shaked.” 
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Die etymology of the Hebrew luz is uncertain; and 
although the word occurs only in Gen. xxx. 37, 
where it is translated hazel in the text of the A. 
V., yet there can he little or no doubt that it is an- 
other word for the almond, for in the Arabic this 
identical word, luz , denotes the almond. [lL\zi:n.] 
The early appearance of the blossoms on the almond- 
trcc ( Amyythdu s communis) was no doubt regarded 
by the .lews of old as a welcome harbinger of 
spring, reminding them that the winter was pass- 
ing away — that the llowcrs would soon appear on 
the earth — and that the time of the singing of 
birds and the voice of the turtle would soon he 
heard in the land (Song of Sol. ii. 11. 12). The 
word slid Led, therefore, or the tree which hastened 
to put forth its blossoms, was a veiy beautiful and 
fitting synonym for the luz, or almond-tree, in the 
language of a people so fond of imagery and poetry 
as were the .lews. We have in our own language 
instances of plants being named from the season of 
the year when they are flowering — may for haw- 
thorn : pasyue flower for anemone ; lent lily for 
daffodil; irinter cress for he dye mustard. But 
perhaps the best and most exact illustration of 
the Hebrew shd/ced is to be found in the Lnglish 
word apricot , or apricock , as it was formerly and 
more correctly called, which is derived from the Latin 
pneco/jua, priecoda ; this tree was so called by the 
liomans, who considered it a kind of peach which 
ripened earlier than the common one; hence its 
name, the precocious tree (comp. 1‘lin. xv. 11 ; Mar- 
tial, xiii. 4G). Shdked, therefore, was in all prob- 
ability only another name with the Jews for luz. 

tihdb'd is derived from a root which signifies 
“to be wakeful,” “ to hasten,”" for the ahnond- 
tree blossoms very early in the season, the flowers 
appearing before the leaves. Two species of Amyg- 
dalus — A. persica , the peach-tree, and A. com- 
munis, the shd/ced — appear to be common in Pal- 
estine. They are both, according to Dr. Kitto 
(Phys. Hist. Palest, p. 211), in blossom in every 
part of Palestine in January. The almond-tree 
has been noticed in flower as early as the 9th of 
that month: the 19th, 23d, and 25th are also re- 
corded dates. The knowledge of this interesting 
fact will explain that otherwise unintelligible pas- 
sage in Jeremiah (i. 11, 12), “The word of the 
Lord came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest 
thou? And I said, I sec the rod of an almond- 
trec (shd/ced). Then said the Lord unto me, Thou 
hast well seen, for I will hasten (shdked) my word 
to perform it.” 

In that well-known poetical representation of old 
age in Ecclcs. xii. it is said, “ the almond-tree shall 
flourish.” This expression is generally understood 
as emblematic of the hoary locks of old age thinly 
scattered on the bald head, just as the white blos- 


G ^ 

a (1) dccubuit, (2) vigilavit= Arab. 

G ^ 

insonmis. The Chaldee is ’p'TjTlT ' 

i 3 and p being interchanged. The 
flyriac word Is similar. 

b The general color of the almond blossom Is pink, 
but ihe flowers do vary from deep pink to nearly 
• bile. 

c “TptP yS:\ Goscnlus makes the verlt 


souls appear on the yet leafless boughs of this tree 
Gcsenius, however, does not allow such an inter- 
pretation, for he says, with some truth, that the 
almond flowers are pink or rose-culorcd, not white. 
This passage, therefore, is rendered by him — “the 
almond is rejected.”' * 1 ‘Though a delicious fruit, 
yet the old man, having no teeth, would be obliged 
to refuse it/' If, however, the reading of the A. 
V. is retained, then the allusion to the almond-tree 
is intended to refer to the hasteniny of old age hi 
the case of him who remembereth not “his Creator 
in ihe days of his youth.” As the almond-tree 
ushers hi spring, so do the signs mentioned in the 
context foretell the approach of old age and death. 
It has always been regarded by the Jews with rev- 
erence, and even to this day the English Jews on 
their great feast-days carry a bough of flowering 
almond to the synagogue, just as in old time they 
used to present palm-branches in the Temple, to 
remind them perhaps, as Lady Calleott has observed 
(Script. Herb. p. 10), that in the great famine hi 
the time of Joseph the almond did not fail them, 
and that, as it “ failed not to their patriarchs hi the 
days of dearth, it cometh to their hand in this day 
of worse and more bitter privation, as a token that 
God forgetteth not his people in their distress, nor 
the children of Israel, though scattered in a foreign 
land, though their home is the prey of the spoiler, 
and their temple is become an high place for the 
heathen.” 

A modern traveller in Palestine records that, at 
the passover, the Jews prepare a compound ol 
almonds and apples in the form of a brick, and 
having the appearance of lime or mortar to remind 
the people of their hard service in the land of 
Egypt and house of bondage (Anderson's U'ander- 
inys in ihe Land of Israel , p. 250). 

The almond-tree, whose scientific name is Amyy- 
dalus communis , belongs to the natural order Jlosa- 
ecu’ , and sub-order AmyydaUc. This order is a 
large and important one, for it contains more than 
1000 species, many of which produce excellent 
fruit. Apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums, cher- 
ries, apples, peal's, strawberries, Ac., Ac., are all in- 
cluded under this order. It should be remembered, 
however, that the seeds, flowers, bark, and leaves, 
of many plants in t he order Pisanoi contain a 
deadly poison, namely, prussic or hydrocyanic acid. 
The almond-tree is a native of Asia and North 
Africa, but it is cultivated in the milder parts of 
Europe. In England it is grown simply on ac- 
count of its beautiful vernal flowers, for the fruit 
scarcely ever comes to maturity. The height of 
the tree is about 12 or 14 feet; tin* flowers are 
pink, and arranged for t ho most part in pairs; the 
leaves are long, ovate, with a serrated margin, and 
an acute point. The covering of the fruit is downy 


to be Hiphil future, from to deride, to 

desjnse ; would then be after the Syriac form, 

instead of \*S2\ Hut all the old versions agree with 
the translation of the A. \\, the verb being formed reg 
uliirlv from the root fiartre. 

d " When the grinders cease because they are few T 
(Ecclcs. xii. 3). For some other rnrlous interpreta- 
tions of this passage, see that of K. Salomon, quoted 

by Sautes Pugninus in his Thesaurus, sub voce 
ami Yatnblus, Annota’a ad Kccltsiasten , xil.fi (Oil 
Sir. lli. 23GI. 
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uid succulent, enclosing the hard shell which con- 
tains the kernel. The bitter almond is only a 



variety of this species. The English Almond , 
Spanish Almendra, the Provencal Amandola, the 
French Amande , are all apparently derived from 
the Greek afivybahr), Latin Amygdala. It is 
curious to observe, in connection with the almond- 
bowls of the golden candlestick, that pieces of rock- 
crystal used in adorning branch-candlesticks arc 
still denominated by the lapidaries “ Almonds.” 

W. H. 

ALMS (Chald. NjTT?)> beneficence towards 
the poor, from Anglo-Sax. celtnesse , probably, as 
well as Germ, almosen , from i\€-q/j.oavuri ; zleemo- 
syna , Vulg. (but see Bosworth, A. S. Diet.). The 
word “alms” is not found in our version of the 
canonical books of 0. T., but it occurs repeatedly 
in N. T., and in the Apocryphal books of Tobit 

and Ecclesiasticus. The Heb. righteous- 

ness , the usual equivalent for alms in 6. T., is ren- 
dered by LXX. in Deut. xxiv. 13, Dan. iv. 21, and 
elsewhere, eKegfxoavvT], whilst some MSS.,, with 
Vulg. and Rhem. Test., read in Matt. vi. 1, oi- 
KaioavvT]. [This reading is adopted by Griesb., 
Lachm., Tisch., Tregelles, and Alford. — A.] 

The duty of almsgiving, especially in kind, con- 
sisting chiefly in portions to be left designedly from 
produce of the field, the vineyard, and the olive- 
yard (Lev. xix. 9, 10, xxiii. 22; Deut. xv. 11, xxiv. 
19, xxvi. 2-13 ; Ruth ii. 2), is strictly epjoined by 
the Law. After his entrance into the land of 
promise, the Israelite was ordered to present yearly 
the first-fruits of the land before the Lord, in a 
manner significant of his own previously destitute 
condition. Every third year also (Deut. xiv. 28) 
each proprietor was directed to share the tithes of 
his produce with “the Levite, the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow.” The theological esti- 
mate of almsgiving among the Jews is indicated by 
the following passages : — Job xxxi. 17 ; Prov. x. 2, 
xi. 4; Estli. ix. 22; Ps. cxii. 9; Acts ix. 36, the 
case of Dorcas; x. 2, of Cornelius: to which may be 
idded, Tob. iv. 10, 11, xiv. 10, 11 ; and Ecclus. iii. 
30, xl. 24. And the Talmudists went so far as to 
nterpret righteousness by almsgiving in such pas- 
sages as Gen. xviii. 19; Is. liv. 14; Ps. xvii. 15. 

In the women’s court of the Temple there were 
13 receptacles for voluntary offerings (Mark xii. 
til, one of which was devoted to alms for education 
A poor children of good family. Before the Cap- 
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tivity there is no trace of permission of mendh ancy» 
but it was evidently allowed in later times (Matt 
xx. 30; Mark x. 46; Acts iii. 2). 

After the Captivity, but at what time it cannot 
be known certainly, a definite system of almsgiving 
was introduced, and even enforced imder penalties. 
In every city there were three collectors. The col- 
lections were of two kinds: (1.) Of money for the 
poor of the city only, made by two collectors, re- 
ceived in a chest or box (HID Ip) in the synagogue 
on the Sabbath, and distributed by the three in the 
evening; (2.) For the poor in general, of food and 
money, collected every day from house to house, re- 
ceived in a dish and distributed by 

the three collectors. The two collections obtained 
the names respectively of “ alms of the chest,” and 
“ alms of the dish.” Special collections and dis- 
tributions were also made on fast-days. 

The Pharisees were zealous in almsgiving, but 
too ostentatious in their mode of performance, for 
which our Lord finds fault with them (Matt. vi. 2). 
But there is no ground for supposing that the ex- 
pression fiT) craXiria-ps is more than a mode of 
denouncing their display, by a figure drawn from 
the frequent and well-known use of trumpets in re- 
ligious and other celebrations, Jewish as well as 
heathen. Winer, s. v. Carpzov. Eleem . Jud. 32. 
Vitringa, De Syn. Vet. iii. 1, 13. Elslcy, On Gos- 
pels. Maimonides, De Jure Pauperis, vii. 10: 
ix. 1, 6; x. (Prideaux.) Jahn, Arch. Bibl. iv. 
371. (Upham.) Lightfoot, Horae Ifebr., on Matt, 
vi. 2, and Descr. Templi , p. 19. Diet, of Antiq. 
s. v. “ Tuba.” [See Offerings; Poor; Tithes; 
Temple.] 

The duty of relieving the poor was not neglected 
by the Christians (Matt. vi. 1-4 ; Luke xiv. 13 ; 
Acts xx. 35; Gal. ii. 10.) Every Christian was 
exhorted to lay by on the Sunday in each week 
some portion of his profits, to be applied to the 
wants of the needy (Acts xi. 30; Rom. xv. 25-27 ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 1-4). It was also considered a duty 
specially incumbent on widows to devote them- 
selves to such ministrations (1 Tim. v. 10). 

H. W. P. 

ALMUG-TREE. [Algum.] 

AL'iS'ATHAN {'AXvaQav', [Vat. Eraa rav\] 
Alex. E\ua$av: Enaathan). Elxathan 2 (1 
Esdr. viii. 44; comp. Ezr. viii. 16). W. A. W. 

ALOES, LIGN ALOES (D'bnS, Ahdlim, 

mbnS: Ahaloth: uKr/val (in Nmn. xxiv. 6), 

otclktI] (in Ps. xiv. 8); aAa>0, Aquila and Aid. 
aheo'f); Comp. aA.30; Sym. dv/nlag a (in Cant. iv. 
14): tabernacula , gntta , aloe : in N. T. a\6r j, aloe). 
the name of some costly and sweet-smelling wood 
mentioned in Num. xxiv. 6, where BalaAm com- 
pares the condition of the Israelites to “ trees of 
lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted;” 'in Ps. 
xiv. 8, “ All thy garments smell of myrrh, and 
aloes, and cassia:” in Prov. vii. 17, “I have per- 
fumed my bed with m}Trh, aloes, and cinnamon.” 
In Cant. iv. 14, Solomon speaks of “myrrh and 
aloes, with all the chief spices.” The word occurs 
once in the N. T. (John xLx. 39), where mention 
is made of Nicodemus bringing “a mixture of 
myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound weight,” 
for the purpose of anointing the body of our Lord. 
Writers generally, following Celsius ( Ilierob . i. 
135), who devotes thirty-five pages to this subject, 
suppose that the Aquilaria agallochum is the tre* 
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li question. The trees which belong to the natu- 
lul order Aquilanactve, apetalous dicotyledonous 
(lowering }»lants, are for the most part natives of 
tropical Asia. The species Aq. ay allodium , which 
supplies the aloes-wood of commerce, is much valued 
in India on account of its aromatic qualities for 
fumigations and incense. It was well known to 
the Arabic physicians. Ibn Sira a (Avicenna), in 
the Latin translation, speaks of this wood under the 
names of Ayallochum , Xylaloe , or Lignum- Aloes. 
In the Arabic original a description is given of it 
under the names of Ayhhjouu, Ayhalvokhi , Oo<l b 
(Dr. Iloyle, in Cyc. Bib. Lit. s. v. “ Ahalim ”). Dr. 
Hoyle ( 1 Rust, of flimmalaynn B< tony, p. 171 ) men- 
tions three varieties of this wood as being obtained 
in the bazaars of Northern India. 

The Aquilaria secundaria of t hina has the char- 
acter of being the most highly scented. But it is 
a singular fact that this fragraney does not exist in 
any of this family of trees when in a healthy and 
growing condition; it is only when the tree is dis- 
eased that it has this aromatic property. On this 
account the timber is often buried for a short time 
in the ground, which accelerates the decay, when 
the utter or fragrant oil, is secreted. The best 
aloe-wood is called calambnc , and is the produce 
of Aquilaria ayallochum , a native of Silhet, in 
Northern India. This is a magnificent tree, and 
grows to the height of 120 feet, being 12 feet in 
girth : “ The bark of the trunk is smooth and ash- 



colored; that of the branches gray and lightly 
striped with brown. The wood is white, and very 

“ Abdallah Ibn Sina, a celebrated Arabian physi- 
dan and natural philosopher, bom a. d. 9S0. The 
tews abbreviated the name into Abensina, whence the 
’hristians cali it Avicenna. 


, ayaAAoyor, Aquilaria ovata, Spren- 
f«l, Hist, lici Herb. i. p. 201 fT. ; Avicenna, \. ii. p. 132; 


light and soft. It is totally without smell ; ai d the 
leaves, bark, and flowers are equally inodorous ” 
( Script . Herb. p. 238). The LUcucarin ayallo- 
dtum , with which some writers have confused the 
Aq. ayall ., is an entirely different plant, being a 
small crooked tree, containing an acrid milky poi- 
son, in common with the rest of the Evphoi biaceie. 
Persons have lost their sight from this juice getting 
into their eyes, whence the plant’s generic name, 
Excacaria. It is difficult to account for the spe- 
cific name of this plant, for the ayallochum is cer- 
tainly not the produce of it. 

It must be confessed, however, that, notwith- 
standing all that has been written to prove the 
identity of the A/m/b/t-trces with the a lot s-irootl of 
commerce, and notwithstanding the apparent con- 
nection of the Hebrew word with the Arabic Ayhla- 
joon and the Creek Ayalhchon, the opinion is not 
clear of difficulties. In the first place the passage 
in Num. xxiv. G, “as the Ahalim which Jeho- 
vah hath planted, is an argument against the 
identification with the Aquilaria ayallochum. The 
LXX. read aurjuai (tents); and they are followed 
by t lie Vulg., the Syriac, the Arabie, and some 
other versions. If Ohdlim (tents) is not the true 
reading — and the context is against it — then if 
Ahalim = Aq. ayallochum , we must suppose that 
Balaam is speaking of trees concerning which in 
their growing state he could have known nothing 
at all. Hoseumiiller ( Schol . in V. T. ad Num. 
xxiv. G) allows that this tree is not found in Ara- 
bia, but thinks that Balaam might have become 
acquainted with it from the merchants. Perhaps 
the prophet might have seen the wood. But the 
passage in Numbers manifestly implies that he had 
seen the Ahalim yroiriny , and that in all probabil- 
ity they were some kind of tree sufficiently known 
to the Israelites to liable them to understand the 
allusion in its full force. But if the Ahalim = the 
Ayallochum, then much of the illustration would 
have been lost to the people who were the subject 
of the prophecy; for the Aq. ayallochum is found 
neither on the banks of the Euphrates, where Ba- 
laam lived, nor in Moab, where the blessing was 
enunciated. 

Michaclis (Supp. pp. 34, 35) believes the LXX. 
reading to be the correct one, though be sees no 
difficulty, hut rather a beauty, in supposing that 
Balaam was drawing a similitude from a tree of for- 
eign growth. lie confesses that- the parallelism of 
the verse is more in favor of the tree than the tent; 
but he objects that the lign-aloes should be men- 
tioned before the cedars, the parallelism requiring, 
he thinks, the inverse order. But this is hardly a 
valid objection; for what tree was held in greater 
estimation than the cedar V And even if Ahalim 
= Aq. ayall., yet the latter clause of the verse 
does no violence to the law of parallelism, for of the 
two trees the cedar “ major est it auyustior." 
Again, the passage in Ps. xlv. 8 would perhaps be 
more correctly translated thus: “The myrrh, aloes, 
and cassia, perfuming all thy garments, brought 
from the ivory palaces of the .1/mm', shall make 
thee glad.” c The Minni, or Minad, were inhab- 


> ^ f. f. f 

at. (Frey tag, Lex. s. v.). 


.JUt, 


Lignum Alo's, Knm. Pj. Avic. Can. 1. II. p. 231 ; conf 
Sprengcl, Hist, lici Herb. t. i. p. 271 (Frey tag, Lex. 


n. v.). 

c See Rosonmiiller’a note on this passage (.Sc I l. in 
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itants of spicy Arabia, and carried on a great trade 
ja the exportation of spices and perfumes (Plin. xii. 
14, 1G; Bochart, Phalty , ii. 22, 135. As the 
myrrh and cassia are mentioned as coming from 
the Minni, and were doubtless natural productions 
of their country, the inference is that aloes, being 
named with them, was also a production of the 
same country. 

The Scriptural use of the Hebrew word applies 
both to the tree and to its produce; and although 
some weight must be allowed to the opinion which 
identifies the Ahalim with the Ayallockum , sup- 
ported as it is by the authority of so eminent a 
botanist as the late Dr. Royle, yet it must be con- 
ceded that the matter is by no means proved. 
Hiller (Ilierophyl. i. 3D4) derives the word from a 
root which signifies “ to shine,” “ to be splendid,” 
and believes the tree to be some species of cedar ; 
probably, he says, the Cedrus mayn't , or Cedrelate. 
What the C. magnet may be, modern botanical sci- 
ence would be at a loss to conjecture, but it is quite 
possible that some kind of odoriferous cedar may 
be the tree denoted by the term Ahalim or Aheiloth. 

W. II. 

A'LOTH : BaaA«0; [Alex. MaaA- 

cjt:] Baloth ), a place or district, forming with 
Asher the jurisdiction of the ninth of Solomon’s 
commissariat officers (1 K. iv. 16). It is read by 
the LXX. and later scholars as Bealoth, though the 

A. V. treats the 2 as a prefix." In the former 
case see Bealoth. Josephus has tV ^cpl ’A p- 
kt)v TrapaXiav , ’A pKr\ being the name which he 
elsewhere gives to Ecdippa (Achzib) on the sea- 
coast in Asher. G. 

AI/PHA. the first letter of the Greek alphabet, 
as Omega is the last. Its significance is plainly 
indicated in the context, “ I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last ” 
(Rev. xxii. 13; comp. i. 8, II [rec. text], xxi. 6), # 
which may be compared with Is. xli. 4, xliv. G, “ I 
am the first and I am the last, and beside me 
there is no God.” So Prudentius ( Catkemer . 
hymn. ix. 11) explains it; 

"Alpha et 0 cognominatur : ipse fons et clausula 
Omnium qufe sunt, fuerunt, quaeque post futura sunt.” 
The expression “I am Alpha and Omega” is 
illustrated by the usage in Rabbinical writers of 
Aleph and Tau, the first and last letters of the He- 
brew alphabet. Schoettgen (/for. ffebr. i. 108G) 
quotes from Jalkut Rubeni , fol. 17, 4, “Adam 

transgressed the whole law from S to iH,” that is, 
from the beginning to the end. It is not neces- 
sary to inquire whether in the latter usage the 
meaning is so full as in the Revelation ; that must 
be determined by separate considerations. As an 
illustration merely, the reference is valuable. Both 
Greeks and Hebrews employed the letters of the 
alphabet as numerals. In the early times of the 
Christian Church the letters A and n were com- 
bined with the cross or with the monogram of 
Christ (Maitland, Church in the Catacombs , pp. 
IG6-8). One of the oldest monuments on which 
ffiis occurs is a marble tablet found in the cata- 
'X>mbs at Melos, which belongs, if not to the first 
century, to the first half of the second. [Cross.] 

W. A. W. 
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* The declaration “ I am Alpha and Omega, the 

beginning and the end,” taken in its most general 
sense, appears to represent God as the being from 
whom all things proceed and to whom they tend, 
— the creator and ruler of the universe, directing 
all events to the accomplishment of his purposes 
In special reference to the subject of the Apocalypse, 
it gives assurance that he will carry on to' its con- 
summation the work which he has begun ; “ the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom 
of our Lord and of his Christ ” (Rev. xi. 15). As 
Hengstenberg remarks (on Rev. i. 8), “in this dec- 
laration the Omega is to be regarded as emphatic 
It is equivalent to saying, As I am the Alpha, sc 
am I also the Omega. The beginning is surety 
for the end.” See also Bengefs note. Comp. 2 
Esdr. vi. 6; Rom. xi. 3G. Joseph, c. Apion. ii. 
22, o 0e5s . . . avrbs eavriS Kal ttcl criv aurap- 
K7)s y Kal yueVa Kal tcAos tt avreau. Ant. 

viii. 11, § 2, apxb Kal t e\os rear anaurtov. 
Plato, De Legy. iv. 7, p. 715 e, 6 de6s, uernep Kal 
6 TraXaibs Xoyos , apxv v Te Kal TeXevTijr Kal pe- 
cra Twv arcavran/ €x<*>v k. t . A. Pnedicatio Petri 
ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 5, els 0eos iernu, 5s 
apxbv teauTcou iTroiyerev, Kal reAous i^overiav 
ex^v. For other examples and illustrations of 
this phraseology, see Lobeck’s Aglaoph. pp. 529- 
531. A. 

ALPHABET. [Writing.] 

ALPH^E'US [or Alphe'us, A. V. 1611, and 
most eds.] (*AA (pa7os- [peril, exchange]), 

the father of the lesser St. James the Apostle (Matt, 
x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13), and 
husband of that Mary (called in Mark xv. 40, 
mother of James the less and of Joses) who, with 
the mother of Jesus and others, was standing by 
the cross during the crucifixion (John xix. 25). 
[Mary.] In this latter place he is called Clopas 
(not, as in the A. V., Cleophas); a variation aris- 
ing from the double pronunciation of the letter H : 
and found also in the LXX. rendering of Hebrew 
names. Winer compares ’A 77 a?os from 
’Eyua0 from iXFl, (paertK from HID? (2 Chr. 

xxx. 1), Taj8e/f from r"Q£? (Gen. xxii. 24), and 
says that although no reliable example appears in 
the LXX. of the hardening of PI at the beginning 
of a word, yet such are found, as in KiAncta from 
7]bn. Whether the fact of this variety existing 
gives us a further right to identify Alphaeus with 
the Cleopas of Luke xxiv. 18, can never be satisfac- 
torily determined. If, as commonly, the ellipsis in 
TouSas T aK&fiov in Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 13, is to 
be filled up by inserting a5eA rp6s, then the apostle 
St. Jude was another son of Alphaeus. And ii: 
Mark ii. 14, Levi (or Matthew) is also said to have 
been the son of Alphaeus. Nor can any satisfac- 
tory reason be given why we should suppose this to 
have been a different person, as is usually done. 
For further particulars, see James the Less, and 
Brethren of Jesus. H. A. 

* The Alphaeus who was the father of Levi or 
Matthew (Mark ii. 14), and the Alphaeus who was 
the father of James the Less (Matt. x. 3), in all 
probability, were different persons. In the lists 


a * It does so in 1 K iv. 16, but not in Josh, xv 
24. H. 


. T. ad Ps. xlv. 9), and Lee’s Heb. Lex. (s. v. 
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>f the apostles (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 
15; Acts i. 13), those of them known to he related 
to each other are usually mentioned in pairs, whereas 
Matthew (or l^evi) and James the younger are 
never placed thus together. Alplneus was a com- 
mon name among the .lews (see Lightfoot on Acts 
i. 13), and need not he appropriated to one person, 
l'ritzsche, Winer, he. Wette, Olshanscn, Meyer, 
Lange, and most of the leading critics, recognize 
two men of this name in the Gospels, llleek re- 
marks {Synopt, Evnnyidien , i. 38(5) that it is only 
on the supposition that l^evi and Matthew were dif- 
ferent persons, and that Levi was a disciple only and 
not an apostle, that he could he the son of the Al- 
ph.eus who was the father of the younger Janies. 

II. 

ALTANE'US (’AArai/cuos; [Vat. MaArau- 
ycu 0 $;J Alex. AAt avvatos' Carianeitt). 1 he 
same as Mattknai (Ezr. x. 33), one of the sons of 
llashum (1 Esdr. ix. 33). W. A. W. 

ALTAR (n^T^2 : QuaiaaTypiov, ($ oofxis' "l- 
tart). (A.) The first altar of which we have any 
account is that built by Noah when he left the ark 
(Gen. viii. 20). The Targumists indeed assert 
that Adam built an altar after he was driven out 
of the garden of Lien, and that on this Cain and 
Abel, and afterwards Noah and Abraham, ottered 
sacrifice (I’sendo-Jonath. Gen. viii. 20, xxii. 0). 
According to the tradition the First .Man was made 
upon an altar which God himself had prepared for 
the purpose, and on the site of this altar were 
reared both those of the Patriarchs and that in the 
Temple of Solomon. This tradition, if no other 
way valuable, at least shows the great importance 
which the Jews attached to the altar as the central 
point of their religious worship (Biihr, Symbol, ii. 
350)/ 

In the early times altars were usually built in 
certain spots hallowed by religious associations, 
e. y. where God appeared (Gen. xii. 7, xiii. 18, 
xxvi. 25, xxxv. 1 ). Generally of course they were 
erected for the ottering of sacrifice; but in some in- 
stances they appear to have been only memorial. 
Such was the altar built by Moses and called Jeho- 
vah Nissi, as a sign that the L>rd would have war 
with Amalek from generation to generation (Ex. 
xvii. 15, 1G). Such too was the altar which was 
built by the Ileubenites, Gaditcs, and half-tribe of 
Manasseh, “in the borders of Jordan,’ 1 and which 
was erected “ not for burnt-offering nor for sacri- 
fice,” but that it might he “a witness” between 
them and the rest of the tribes (Josh. xxii. 10-29). 
Altars were most probably originally made of earth. 
The Law of Moses allowed them to be made either 
of earth or unhewn stones (Ex. xx. 2G): any iron 
tool would have profaned the altar — but this could 
only refer to the body of t lie altar and that part on 
which the victim was laid, as directions were given 
to make a casing of shittim-wood overlaid with 
brass for the altar of burnt-ottering. (See below). 

In later times they were frequently built on high 
l daces, especially in idolatrous worship (Pout. xii. 
2; for the pagan notions on this subject, see Tiic. 
Ann, xiii. 57). The altars so erected were them- 
selves sometimes called “high places ”( j”VT 2 2 , 
2 K. xxiii. 8; 2 Chr. xiv. 3, Ac.). By the Law of 
Moses all altars were forbidden except those first 

a Knobcl (in loc.) is of opinion that tlio object of 
'.ho net-work was to protect the altar from being In- 
jured by the feet and knees of the officiating priests, 


in the Tabernacle and afterwaids in the Tempit 
(Lv. xvii. 8. 9; Pcut. xii. 13, Ac.). This niohi- 
bition, however, was not strictly observed, at least 
till after the building of the Temple, even by pious 
Israelites. Thus Gideon built an altar (Judg. vi 
24). So likewise did Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 9, 10), 
David (2 Sam. xxiv. 25), and Solomon (1 K. iii 

•i). 

The sanctity attaching to the aliar led to its be- 
ing regarded as a place of refuge or as) him (Ex. 
xxi. 14; 1 K. i. 50). 

(15.) The Law of Moses directed that two altars 
should lie made, the one the Altar of Burnt -otter- 
ing (called also the Altar kut Qoxnv, sec Hiiver- 
niek in Ez. xhii. 13 ff‘.) and the other the Altar of 
Incense. 

I. The Altar of Burnt - offering (Hlifu) 
nVl3?n), called in Mai. i. 7, 12, “the table of 
the Lord,” perhaps also in Ez. xliv. 10. This dif- 
fered in construction at different times. (1.) In 
the Tabernacle (Ex. xxvii. 1 ff., xxxviii. 1 ff.) it 
was comparatively small and portable. In shape it 
was square. It was five cubits in length, the same 
in breadth, and three cubits high. It was made 
of planks of shittim (or acacia) wood overlaid with 
brass. (Josephus says yold instead of brass y Ant. 

iii. G, § 8.) The interior was hollow (Drib D, 
Ex. xxvii. 8). But as nothing is said about a cov- 
ering to the altar on which the victims might he 
placed, Jarch i is probably correct in supjwsing that 
whenever the tabernacle for a time became station- 
ary, the hollow ease of the altar was filled up with 
earth. In support of this view lie refers to Ex. xx. 
24, where the command is given, “ make me an 
altar of earth,” Ac., and observes: “ Altare terreum 
est hoc ipsum a*neum altare cujus concavum terra 
implebatur, cum castra metarentur.” 

At the four corners were four projections called 
horns, made, like the altar itself, of shittim-wood 
overlaid with brass. It is not quite certain how 

the words ill Ex. xxvii. 2, 

should be explained. According to Mendelssohn 
they mean that these horns were of one piece with 
the altar. So also Knohel {Comm, in loc.). And 
this is probably right. By others they are under- 
stood to describe only the projection of the horns 
from the altar. These probably projected upwards; 
and to them the victim was hound when about to 
lie sacrificed (Ps. cxviii. 27). Hn the occasion of 
the consecration of the priests (Ex. xxix. 12) and 
the offering of the sin-offering (Lev. iv. 7 ff.) the 
blood of the victim was sprinkled on the horns of 
the altar. (See the svmbolism explained by Bamn- 
gjirten, Comnuntur zum l\utnttuch y ii. G3.) 
Bound tbc altar midway between the top and bot- 
tom (or, as others suppose, at the top) ran a pro- 
jecting ledge A. V. “Compass”) on 

which perhaps the priests stood when they officiated. 
To the outer edge of this, again, a grating or net- 

work of brass (nbn? PtlH nbjO "I???) 

was alfixcd, and reached to the bottom of tbe altar, 
which thus presented the appearance of being larger 
below than above. 1 * Others have siipjiosed this 
grating to adhere closely to the boards of which 

I Tlio , ho thinks, was merely nu ornament bj 

way of finish nt tlio tu|> of this. 
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„he altar was composed, ur even to have been sub- 
stituted ibr them half-way up from the bottom. 

At any rate there can be little doubt that the 
grating was perpendicular, not horizontal as Jona- 
than supposes (Targum on Ex. xxvii. 5b Accord- 
ing to him it was intended to catch portions of the 
sacrifice or coals which fell from the altar, and 
which might thus be easily replaced. But it seems 
improbable that a net work or grating should have 
been constructed for such a purpose (cf. Joseph. 
Ant. iii. C, § 8). At the four corners of the net- 
work were four brazen rings into which were in- 
serted the staves by which the altar was carried. 
These staves were of the same materials as the altar 
itself. As the priests were forbidden to ascend the 
altar by steps (Ex. xx. 20), it has been conjectured 
that a slope of earth led gradually up to the 

23*13, or ledge from which they officiated. This 
must have been either on the north or south side ; 
for on the east was “ the place of the ashes ” (Lev. 
i. 10), and on the west at no great distance stood 
the laver of brass. According to the Jewish tra- 
dition it was on the south side. The place of the 
altar was at “ the door of the tabernacle of the tent 
of the congregation” (Ex. xl. 2J). The various 
utensils for the service of the altar (Ex. xxvii. 3) 

were: (a) ill TO, pans to clear away the fat 

and ashes with: elsewhere the word is 
used of the pots in which the flesh of the sacrifices 
was put to seethe (cf. Zech. xiv. 20, 21, and 2 Chr. 

xxxv. 13, with 1 Sam. ii. 14). (5) D''^, shovels , 
Vulg. furcipts , Gesen. p ike cineri removendo. 

( c ) basons, LXX. cpiaAai, vessels in 

which the blood of the victims was received, and 
from which it was sprinkled (r. p"1T). (d) 

nabta, fiesh-hooks , LXX. Kpeaypai, by means 
of which the flesh was removed from the caldron or 
pot. (See 1 Sam. ii. 13, 14, where they are de- 
scribed as having three prongs.) (e) n.FirT3, 
fire-pans, or perhaps censers. These might either 
be used for taking coals ' from the fire on the altar 
(Lev. xvi. 12), or for burning incense (Num. xvi. 
6, 7). There is no reason to give the word a dif- 
ferent meaning in Ex. xxv. 38, where our version, 
following the Vulgate, translates it “ snuff-dishes.” 
All these utensils were of brass. 

(2.) In Solomon’s Temple the altar was consider- 
ably larger in its dimensions, as might have been 
expected from the much greater size of the building 
in which it was placed. Like the former it was 
square; but the length and breadth were now 
twenty cubits, and the height ten (2 Chr. iv. 1). 
[t differed, too, in the material of which it was 
made, being entirely of brass (1 Iv. viii. 64; 2 
Chr. vii. 7). It had no grating: and instead of a 
single gradual slope, the ascent to it was probably 
made by three successive platforms, to each of which 
it has been supposed that steps led (Surenhus. 
Mishna, vol. ii. p. 261, as in. the figure annexed). 
Against this may be urged the fact that the Law 
of Moses positively forbade the use of steps (Ex. xx. 
26) and the assertion of Josephus that in Herod’s 
Vemple the ascent was by an inclined plane. On 
<he other hand steps are introduced in the ideal, or 
symbolical, temple of Ezekiel (xliii. 17), and the 
prohibition in Ex. xx. has been interpreted as ap- 
plying to a continuous flight of stairs and not to a 
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broken ascent. But the biblical account is so brief 
that we are necessarily unable to determine the 



question. Asa. we read, renewed (tT^TrTI) this 
altar (2 Chr. xv. 8). This may either mean that 
he repaired it, or more probably perhaps that he 
reconsecrated it, after it had been polluted by idol- 
worship (ireKaiviae, LXX.). Subsequently Ahaz 
had it removed from its place to the north side of 
the new altar which Urijah the priest had made in 
accordance with his direction (2 iv. xvi. 14). 
It was “cleansed” by command of Hezekiah 

2 Chr. xxix. 18), and Manasseh, after 
renouncing his idolatry, either repaired (Chetib, 
]3T) or rebuilt it (lveri, ’pT). It may finally 
have been broken up and the brass carried to Baby- 
lon, but this is not mentioned (Jer. Iii. 17 ff.). 
According to the Kabbinical tradition, this altar 
stood on the very spot on which man was originally 
created. 

(3.) The Altar of Burnt-offering in the second 
(Zerubbabel’s) temple. Of this no description is 
given in the Bible. IVe are only told (Ezr. iii. 2) 
that it was built before the foundations of the Tem- 
ple were laid. According to Josephus (A/<£. xi. 4, 
§ 1) it was placed on the same spot on which that 
of Solomon had originally stood. It was con- 
structed, as we may infer from 1 Macc. iv. 47, of 
unhewn stones (Ai0ous 6\oK\^povs)l Antiochus 
Epiphanes desecrated it (q>KoZ6pr\aav fibeAvypa 
4pyjpd>a€(*>s irr\ rb docrtaar^piou, 1 Macc. i. 54' 
and according to Josephus (Ant. xii. 5, § 4) re- 
moved it altogether. In the restoration by Judas 
Maccabaeus a new altar was built of unhewn stone 
in conformity with the Mosaic Law (1 Macc. iv. 
47). 

(4.) The altar erected by Herod which is thus 
described by Josephus ( B . ./. v. 5, § 6) : “ In front 
of the Temple stood the altar, 15 cubits in height, 
and in breadth and length of equal dimensions, viz. 
50 cubits: it was built foursquare, with horn-like 
corners projecting from it: and on the south side a 
gentle acclivity led up to it. Moreover it was made 
without any iron tool, neither did iron ever touch 
it at any time.” Rufin. has 40 cubits square in- 
stead of 50. The dimensions given in the Mishna 
are different. It is there said ( Middoth , 3, 1) that 
tue altar was at the base 32 cubits square ; at the 
height of a cubit from the ground 30 cubits square; 

at 5 cubits higher (where was the circuit, 8=010) 
it was reduced to 28 cubits square, and at the 
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liorn9 still further to 20. A space of a cubit each 
way was here allowed for the officiating priests to 
walk, so that 24 cubits square were left for the fire 

jii the altar (HIT^En). 'This description is 
not very clear. Hut the Uabbinical and other in- 
terpreters consider the altar from the 

upwards to have been 28 cubits square, allowing at 
the top, however, a cubit each way for the horns, 
and another cubit for the passage of the priests. 
Others, however (as L’Emperenr in /or.), suppose 
the ledge on which the priests walked to have ‘been 
2 cubits lower than the surface of the altar on 
which the fire was placed. 

The Mislma further states, in accordance with 
Josephus (m.*c above), and with reference to the law 
already mentioned (fix. xx. 25), that the stones of 
which the altar was made were unhewn: and that 
twice in the year, viz. at the Feast of the Passover 
and the Feast of Tabernacles they were whitewashed 

afresh. The way up (CIO 7.) was on the south 

side, 32 cubits long and 1G broad, constructed also 
of unhewn stones. In connection with the horn on 
the south-west was a pipe intended to receive the 
blood of the victims which was sprinkled on the 
left side of the altar: the blood was afterwards car- 
ried by means of a subterranean passage into the 
brook Kidrun. Cnder the altar was a cavity into 
which the drink-ollerings passed. It was covered 
over with a slab of marble, and emptied from time 
to time. On the north side of the altar were a 
number of brazen rings, to secure the animals 
which were brought for sacrifice. Lastly, round 

the middle of the altar ran a scarlet thread (tl^n 
sgD'3 br) to mark where the blood was to be 
sprinkled, whether above or below it. 

According to Lev. vi. 12, 13, a perpetual fire was 
to be kept burning on the altar. This, as Hiilir 
{Symbol, ii. 350) remarks, was the symlol and to- 
ken of the perpetual worship of Jehovah. For in- 
asmuch as the whole religion of Israel was concen- 
trated in the sacrifices which were offered, the ex- 
tinguishing of the fire would have looked like the 
extinguishing of the religion itself. It was there- 
fore, as he observes, essentially different from the 
perpetual fife of the Persians (Curt. iii. 3; Alum. 
Marc, xxiii. G; Hyde, Ittl. Vet. Peru. viii. 148), or 
the fire of Vesta to which it has been compared. 
These were not sacrificial fires at all, hut were sym- 
bols of the I )eity, or w'ere connected with the belief 
which regarded fire as one of the primal elements 
of the world. This fire, according to the Jews, 
wo 3 the same as that which came down from 
heaven (ttuj oiparoirfres) “and consumed upon 
th» altar the burnt-otlering and the fat” (1-cv. ix. 
21* It couched upon the altar, they say, like a 
lion; it was bright as the sun; the fame thereof 
was solid and pure: it consumed things wet and 
Iry ulike; and finally, it emitted no smoke. This 
was one of the five things existing in the first tem- 
ple which tradition declares to have been wanting 
ji the second (Tract. Jonm , e. i. sub tin. fol. 2), 
tol. ]>.). 'fhe fire which consumed the sacrifices 
das kindled from this: and Insides thane there was 
the fire from which the coals were taken to hum 
incense with. (See Carpzov. A/ymrat. Hist. Crit. 
innot. p. 28G.) 

II. The Altar of Incense and 


Ex. xxx. 1; ducnacrTfipiov th>pt 
d/xuTOs, LXX.), called also the golden altaj 
(nrvn P?Tr, Ex. xxxix. 38; Num. iv. 11) tc 
distinguish it from the Altar of IJurnt-oflering, 
which was called the brazen altar (ICx. xxx viii. 30). 
Probably this is meant by the “altar of wood" 
spoken of Ezek. xli. 22, which is further described 
as the “table that is btfore the Lord," precisely 
the expression used of the altar of incense, (bee 
Delitzseh, Brief an die Ihbr. p. G78.) The name 

“altar,” was not strictly appropriate, as 
no sacrifices were offered upon it; hut once in the 
year on the great day of atonement, the high-priest 
sprinkled upon the horns of it the blood of the sin- 
otiering (Ex. xxx. 10). 

(a.) That in the Tabernacle was made of aeacia- 
wood, overlaid with pure gold. In shape it was 
square, being a cubit in length and breadth, anti 2 
cubits in height. Like the Altar of Burnt-ottering 
it had horns at the four comers, which were of one 
piece with the rest of the altar. So Babb. Levi 
ben Ccrson : “ Discimus inde quod non conveniat 
faeere cornua separating et altari deinde apponere, 
sed quod cornua debeant esse ex corpore altaris.” 
{Comment, in Ley. fol. 10!), col. 4). 

It had also a top or roof (IS : ecrxapa, LXX.), 
on which the incense was laid and lighted. Many, 
following the interpretation of the Vulgate cratic- 
ulam tyus , have supposed a kind of grating to l>e 
meant; hut for this there is no authority. Hound 

the altar was a border or wreath (’"[t '. o , TptTTTr,v 
<jTe<pd.vT]v xpverriv, LXX.). Josephus says: ivyv 
eerxapa xp v<7 * a bnepauecrToxTa, exovera Kara 
ywviav erretyavov {Ant. iii. 6, § 8). “ Erat 

itaque cinctorimn, ex solido conflatum auro, quod 
tccto ita adharebat, lit in extremitate illud cingeret, 
et prohiberet, ne quid facile ah altari in terrain de- 
volveretur.” (Carpzov. Appar . Ilist. Crit. Annot. 
p. 273.) Below this were two golden rings which 
were to he “ for places for the staves to hear it 
withal.” The staves were of aeaeia-wood overlaid 
with gold. Its appearance may be illustrated by 
the following figure: — 



This altar stood in the Holy Place, “before th* 
vail that is hv the ark of the testimony ” (Ex. xxx 
G, xl. 5). l’hilo too speaks of it^is ecu too trpoTe 
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fov tear air eraa pear os y and as standing between the 
sandlestick and the table of shew bread. In ap- 
parent contradiction to this, the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews enumerates it among the 
objects which were within the second vail (juera r b 
5 evrepov KaraireTaeTfxa ), *. e. in the Holy of Holies. 
It is true that by du/xiarrjpioy in this passage may 
be meant u a censer,” in accordance with the usage 
of the LXX., but it is better understood of the 
Altar of Incense which by Philo and other Hel- 
lenists is called dupuaT'qpiov. It is remarkable also 
that in 1 K. vi. 21, 22, this same altar is said to 

belong to “the oracle” (“Urnb nSTSH) 

or most Holy Place. This may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the great typical and symbolical 
importance attached to this altar, so that it might 
be considered to belong to the Seorepa orKijvf]. 
(See Bleek on Heb. Lx. 4, and Delitzsch in /or.) 

(b.) The Altar in Solomon’s Temple was similar 
(1 K. vii. 48; 1 Chr. xxviii. 18), but was made 
of cedar overlaid with gold. The altar mentioned 
in Is. vi. (j, is clearly the Altar of Incense, not the 
Altar of Burnt-offering. From this passage it 

would seem that heated stones were laid 

upon the altar, by means of which the incense was 
kindled. Although it is the heavenly altar which 
is there described, we may presume that the earthly 
corresponded to it. 

(c.) The Altar of Incense is mentioned as having 
been removed from the Temple of Zerubbabel by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Macc. i. 21). Judas 
Maccabaeus restored it, together with the holy 
vessels, &c. (1 Macc. iv. 49). On the arch of Titus 
no Altar of Incense appears. But that it existed 
in the last Temple, and was richly overlaid, we learn 
from the Mislma ( Chagiga , iii. 8). From the cir- 
cumstance that the sweet incense was burnt upon 
it every day, morning and evening (Ex. xxx. 7, 8), 
as well as that the blood of atonement was sprinkled 
upon it (v. 10), this altar had a special importance 
attached to it. It is the only altar which appears 
in the Heavenly Temple (Is. vi. 6; Rev. viii. S, 

4 ). 

(C.) Other Altars. (1.) Altars of brick. There 
aeems to be an allusion to such in Is. lxv. 3. The 

words are: D'OJIlVn bl? “offering in- 


l 



I. 2. Egyptian, from bas-reliefs. (Rosellini.) 

3 Assyrian, found at Khorsabad. (Layard.) 

4- Babylonian, Bibliothtque Rationale. (Layard.) 

6. Assyrian, from Khorsabad. (Layard.) 

•ense on the bricks generally explained as referring 
*> altars made of this material, and probably sit- 


uated in the “gardens” mentioned just before 
Rosenmnller suggests, however, that the allusion is 
to some Babylonish custom of burning incense on 
bricks covered over with magic formula* or cunei- 
form inscriptions. This is also the view of Gesen- 
ius and Maurer. 

(2.) An Altar to an Unknown God ^ Ay vwary 
0e<£, Acts xvii. 23). 'What altar this was, has been 
the subject of much discussion. St. Paul merely 
mentions in his speech on the Areopagus that he 
had himself seen such an altar in Athens. His as 
sertion, as it happens, is confirmed by other writers, 
Pausanias says (i. § 4), hravda /cal Bca t uol decay 
t 6 ovofxa^ofxevcav ayvclxrTcav Ka\ ripcacov /cat 7ra<- 
5cav rcov (d-qcrecas /cal 4>aA rjpov. And Philostratug 
( J7b Apollon, vi. 3), crcacppovearTepov rb nepl 
Ttavrcav decor ev Keyeiv , /cal ravra 3 Adrivyaiv 
oo /cal ayvcacTTcav dai/j.6vcav fiwfxo\ 'iUpWTCu. This 
as Winer observes, need not be interpreted as if 
the several altars were dedicated to a number of 
ay veaerrot deo t, but rather that each altar had the 
inscription * Ayvcacrrca &e<a. It is not at all prob- 
able that such inscription referred to the, God 
of the Jew’s, as ('lie w’hose Name it was unlawful 
to utter (as Won and others have supposed). As 
to the origin of these altars, Eichhorn suggests that 
they may have heen built before the art of waiting 
was known (/3c o/xol aveavvfxoc), and subsequently 
inscribed ayv. dey. Xeander’s view, however, is 
probably more correct. He quotes Diog. Laertius, 
who, in his Life of Epimenides, says that in the 
time of a plague, when they knew’ not what God to 
propitiate in order to avert it, he caused black and 
wiiite sheep to be let loose from the Areopagus, 
and wherever they lay down to be offered to the 
respective divinities (rw TrpoariKovTi dey), *'0 dev, 
adds Diogenes, eri /cal vvv ecrriv ebpeiy Kara tous 
Srgiovs rcav 3 Ad. fita/xovs aveavv/xovs . On which 
Xeander remarks that on this or similar occasions 
altars might be dedicated to an Unknown God, 
since they knew not what God was offended and 
required to be propitiated. J. J. S. I J . 

* If the import of the inscription on the Athen- 
ian altar (ayveaary dey) was simply that the wor- 
shippers knew' not any longer to what particular 
heathen god the altars were originally dedicated, it 
is not easy to see what proper point of coiuiection 
the apostle could have found for his remark (Acts 
xvii. 23) with such a relic of sheer idolatry. In 
that case their ignorance related merely to the 
identity of the god whom they should conciliate, 
and implied no recognition of any power additional 
to that of their heathen deities. A more satisfac- 
tory new would seem to be that these altars had 
their origin hi the feeling of uncertainty, which was 
inherent after all in the minds of the heathen, 
w’hether their acknowledgment of the superior pew-el’s 
was sufficiently full and comprehensive; in theii 
distinct consciousness of the limitation and imper 
fection of their religious news, and their consequent 
desire to avoid the anger of any still unacknowl- 
edged god who might be unknown to them. That 
no deity might punish them for neglecting his wor 
ship, or remain uninvoked in asking for blessings, 
they not only erected altars to all the gods named 
or known among them, but distrustful still lest 
they might not comprehend fully the extent of their 
subjection and dependence, they erected them also to 
any other god or power that might exist, although 
as yet unrevealed to them. It is not to be objected 
that this explanation ascribes too much discernment 
to *he heathen. (See Psalm xix. 1-4. and Rom 
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. 18-21.) Not to insist on other proofs furnished 
by confession of the heathen themselves, such ex- 
pressions as the comprehensive address, — At o de- 
mon t/uivt/uid in calo reyit (llurat. J'.'jxkI. v. 1); 
the oft-used formula in the prayers of I he Greeks 
and Homans, .Si t/eo, si dete ; and the superstitious 
dread, which they manifested in so many ways, of 
omitting any deity in their invocations, prove the 
existence of the feeling to which reference lias been 
made. For ample proof of this more enlightened 
consciousness among the heathen, sec especially 
1 ‘fanner, Xystemn Thtvhujue UentilU Pnrioris (Gap. 
ii. and viii.). Out of this feeling, therefore, these 
altars may have sprung, because the supposition is 
so entirely consistent with the genius of polytheistic 
heathenism; because the many-sided religiousness 
of the Athenians would be so apt to exhibit itself 
in some such demonstration; and especially be- 
cause Paul could then appeal with so much effect 
to such an avowal of the insullieicncy of heathen- 
ism, and to such a testimony so borne, indirect, 
yet significant, to the existence of the one Irne 
God. l T nder these circumstances an allusion to 
one of these altars by the apostle would be equiv- 
alent to bis saying to the Athenians thus: — “ You 
are correct in acknowledging a divine existence be- 
yond any which the ordinary rites of your worship 
recognize; there is such an existence. You are 
correct in confessing that this I'eing is unknown to 
you; you have no just conceptions of his nature 
and perfections.” lie could add then with truth, 
Ou ovv .... KarayyfWco vfxiu, \Vhtnn„ there- 
fore, not bnnriny (where ayvoouvres points hack 
evidently to ayvuOTro), ye, uwship, this one, 1 an- 
nounce to you. 

The modern Greeks point out some niches in the 
rocks at Phalcron as remains of the sanctuary and 
altar of the “Unknown God”; hut these, though 
ancient, cannot he shown to have any claim to this 
distinction. It may he added that if the so-called 
8rj/LM at Athens, which is in sight from I he Are- 
opagus, he in fact not the famous platform from 
which the orators spoke, but a an altar of 

sacrifice, as many arcba ologists now maintain," it 
then was unquestionably one of the objects of re- 
ligious veneration (ra <je^a(Tfxara) which Paul so 
carefully scrutinized (avaOe coycou) as he wandered 
througli the city. II. 

AL-TAS'CHITH (nn£ ; Pl bs, Al To sk- 
ein, ih ), found in the introductory verse fo the four 
following Psalms: — lvii., Iviii., lix., Ixxv. Liter- 
ally rendered, the import of the words is “destroy 
not 1 '; and hence some Jewish commentators, in- 
cluding llashi {' and Kimchi "7 ~), have 
regarded as a compendium of the 

argument treated in the above-mentioned Psalms. 
Modern expositors, however, have generally adopted 
.he view of Altcn-lura (Comment, on Psalm lvii.), 
agreeably to which “Al Tashcheth ” is the begin- 
ning of some song or poem to the tune of which 
those psalms were to he chanted. 1>. W. M. 


« • The question Is argued with thnt result by E. 
Jurtius in tiis A Hitch* Stwhrn (Gottingen, 1802). Me 
hail excavations inode, under his |H*rsonnl sii|x«r vision, 
iruund the " boma of the I’nyx,” as It has lwcn 
thought to be, and concludes that It must have been 
not the brtna "but an nltnr sacred to .Jupiter, and, as 
Indicated by the stylo of the work, dating from the 
mrliest Athenian antiquity." It would be premature 


A'LUSH (CAVs [perh. wild place, Furet 

or turba hominurn , Ges.], Sam. : Alhovs- 

[Vat. AiAet/x:] Alus), one of the stations of the Is- 
raelites oti their journey to Sinai, the last before 
Eephidim (Num. xxxiii. 13, 14). No trace of it 
has yet been found. In the .Seder Ohm (Ivitto, 
Cyc. s. v.) it is stated to have been 8 miles from 
Rephidim. G. 

AL'VAH (mb'J [trickedncss, IIos. x. 9]: 
TojAa : Alva), a duke of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 40), 
written Aliali [Rom. TwAaSa; Vat. Alex. 

TwAa; Comp. Aid. ’AAoud:]) in 1 C’hr. i. 51. 

* The “duke” in this and other passages is 
from the Vulg. “dux in the Sept. 7 ,*ye/ud>p. Al- 
vah is the name of a place as well as of a chief, like 
the other associated names in the above passage. 
See'iuch, Uebev die Genesis, p. 492. II. 

A I/VAN Oilbr [tall, thick , Ges.] • ru>\a/j.- 
[Alex. ra>Aa?*/:] Alvan), a Horite, son of Shobal 
(Gen. xxxvi. 23), written Alian [’AA^p; 

Vat. 2coAa/i? Alex. IoeAa/xj Comp. ’ AA ovau- 
Allan']) in 1 Clir. i. 40. 

A'MAD [perh. post. station ] : ’A/ui^A ; 

[Aid. Alex. ’A ( ud5: Comp. ’A/taaS:] Anutad), an 
unknown place in Asher between Alammelech and 
Misheal (Josh. xix. 20 only). & 

AMADA'THA (Ksth. xvi. 10, 17); and 
AMADA THUS (Usth. xii. 6). [Hammed- 

ATI I A.] 

A'iMAL (bl^y [labor, sorrow]: ’A/xaA; 
[Vat. M. A/xaa, II. A^uAa :] Amnl), name of a 
man (1 Chr. vii. 35) [who is unknown except as 
one of the descendants of Ashur, the son of Jacob, 
and as one of the heads of bis tribe.] 

AM'ALEK : ‘A/taA r)K ‘ Amakch, 

[slmftfcc]), son of Eliphaz bv his concubine Tim- 
nah, grandson of Fisau, and one of the chieftains 
(“dukes” A. V.) of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 12, 10; 1 
(’hr. i. 30). His mother came of the Horite race, 
whose territory the descendants of Esau had seized ; 
and, although Amalek himself is represented as of 
equal rank with the other sons of Eliphaz, yet his 
posterity appear to have shared the fate of the Horite 
population, a “ remnant” only being mentioned as 
existing in Edom in the time of llezekiab, when 
they were dispersed by a band of the tribe of 
Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 43). W. L. II. 

AM'ALEK ITES ’A/mA^Irai : 

[Vat. -Kfi-:] AmaleciUc), a nomadic irihe, which 
occupied the peninsula of Sinai and the wilderness 
intervening between the southern lull-ranges of Pal- 
estine and the larder of Egypt (Num. xiii. 29; 1 
Sam. xv. 7, xxvii. 8). Arabian historians represent 
them as originally dwelling on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, whence they were pressed westward by 
the growth of the Assyrian empire, and spread out 
a portion of Arabia at a period antecedent to its 

to adopt tills conclusion at present. Such Grind; ar- 
chieologlsts a! Athens ns Ilunguhcs and such Hellenists 
as Fin In y (as the writer 1ms learned b) cormqKindenctq 
still adhere to the oid opinion. 11 

t> • KnnUd ( Justin , p. thinks that Haifa, the 
clfthnnnt for so many blbllcftl places (see Aiti«iupii 
may In* the present site. Keil (Jasua. p. 110) refulei 
that opinion. 11 
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xcupation by the descendants of Joktan. This 
account, of their origin harmonizes with Gen. xiv. 7, 
where the “country” (“princes” according to the 
reading adopted by the LXX.) of the Amalekites 
is mentioned several generations before the birth 
of the Edomite Amalek: it throws light on the 
traces of a permanent occupation of central Pales- 
tine in their passage westward, as indicated by the 
names Amalek and Mount of the Amalekites (Judg. 
v. 14, xii. 13): and it accounts for the silence of 
Scripture as to any relationship between the Am- 
alekites on the one hand, and the Edomites or the 
Israelites on the other. That a mixture of the two 
former races occurred at a later period, would in 
this case be the only inference from Gen. xxxvi. 
10, though many writers have considered that pas- 
sage to refer to the origin of the whole nation, ex- 
plaining Gen. xiv. 7 as a case of prolepsis. The 
physical character of the district which the Amal- 
ekites occupied [Arabia], necessitated a nomadic 
life, which they adopted to its fullest extent, taking 
their families with them, even on their military 
expeditions (Judg. vi. 5). Their wealth consisted 
in flocks and herds. Mention is made of a “town” 
(1 Sam. xv. 5), and Josephus gives an exaggerated 
account of the capture of several towns by Saul 
(Ant. vi. 7, § 2);. but the towns could have been 
little more than stations or nomadic enclosures. 
The kings or chieftains were perhaps distinguished 
by the hereditary title Agag (Num. xxiv. 7 ; 1 
Sam. xv. 8). Two important routes led through 
the Amalekite district, namely, from Palestine to 
Egypt by the Isthmus of Suez , and to southern 
Asia and Africa by the /Elanitic arm of the Red 
Sea. It has been conjectured that the expedition 
of the four kings (Gen. xiv.) had for its object the 
opening of the latter route ; and it Ls in connection 
with the former that the Amalekites first came in 
contact with the Israelites, whose progress they at- 
tempted to stop, adopting a guerilla style of war- 
fare (Deut. xxv. 18), but were signally defeated at 
Rephidim (Ex. xvii.). In union with the Ca- 
•naanites they again attacked the Israelites on the 
borders of Palestine, and defeated them near Hor- 
rnali (Xum. xiv. 45). Thenceforward we hear of 
them only as a secondary power, at one tune in 
league with the Moabites (Judg. iii. 13), when they 
were defeated by Ehud near Jericho; at another 
time in league with the Midianites. (Judg. vi. 3) 
when they penetrated into the plain of Esdraeloa, 
and were defeated by Gideon. Saul undertook an 
expedition against them, overrunning their whole 
district “ from Havilah to Shur,” and inflicting an 
immense loss upon them (1 Sam. xv.). Their 
power was thenceforth broken, and they degenerated 
into a horde of banditti, whose style of warfare 

is well expressed in the Hebrew term '"f ! TT2 

(Gesen. Lex.) frequently applied to them in the 
description of their contests with David in the 
neighborhood of Ziklag, when their destruction 
was completed (1 Sam. xxvii., xxx. ; comp. Num. 
xxiv. 20). W. L. B. 

A'MAM {gathering-place ]: 2V; [Aid. 

Comp. y Ap dju:] Amnm), a city in the south of 
Judah, named with Shema and Moladah ( el-Milh ) 
in Josh. xv. 26 only. In the Alex. LXX. the name 
is joined to the preceding — dacapapap. Nothing 

known of it. G. 
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Na3a/3:J Amauf. IJajian (Tob. xiv. 10; Estli 
x. 7, xii. 6, xiii. 3, 1 2, x.v. 17, xvi. 10, 17). 

AM 'AN A (nil£S [perennial]), apparentlj 
a mountain in or near Lebanon, — “ from the head 
of Amana ” (Cant. iv. 8). It is commonly assumed 
that this is the mountain in which the river Abana 
(2 K. v. 12; Keri, Targum Jonathan, and margin 
of A. Y. “Amana”) has its source, but in the 
absence of further research in the Lebanon this is 
mere assumption. The LXX. translate curb apxys 
7 r [areas. ' G. 

* If Amana and Abana be the same (Abana), 
and consequently the name of a river, the moun- 
tain so called, as the etymology shows (see above), 
must have taken its name from the stream; and 
further, if this river be the Baradn , which has its 
sources in a part of Anti-Lebanon near Hermon, 
that part of Anti-Lebanon near Hermon must be 
the part that was anciently called Amana. See 
Bill. Sacra, vi. 371; and Ilandb. for Syria, ii. 
558. There is no proof that Amana still exists a3 
the n tine of any part of this range. 0 If, as above 
suggested, the name of the mountain was derived 
from the river, and not the reverse, it is less sur- 
prising that the name of the region should fade 
away as hi the lapse of time Amana, the river-name, 
gave place to Barada. H. 

AMARIAH (iTICS and : ’a m - 

apla and [Alex.] ’A papias' A maria s : ichom God 
promised, Sim., Gesen., i. q. Qe6<ppaaros)- 
Father of Ahitub, according to 1 Chr. vi. 7, 52, 
and son of Meraioth, in the line of the high-priests. 
In Josephus's Hist. (Ant. Yiii. 1, § 3) he is trans- 
formed into 'A po<paios. 

2. The high-priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xix. 11). He was the son of Azariah, and 
the fifth high-priest who succeeded Zadok (1 Chr. 
vi. 11). Nothing is known of him beyond his 
name, but from the way in which Jehoshaphat 
mentions him he seems to have seconded that pious 
king in his endeavors to work a reformation in Is- 
rael and Judah (see 2 Chr. xvii. xix.). Josephus, 
who calls him 'Apaatav rbu lepe a, “ Amaziah the 
priest,” unaccountably -says of him that he was of 
the tribe of Judah, as well as Zebadiah, as the 
text now' stands. But if euarepovs is struck out, 
this absurd statement will disappear (Ant. ix. 1, 
§ 1). It is not easy to recognize him in the won- 
derfully corrupt list of high-priests given in the 
Ant. x. 8, § 6. But he seems to be concealed un- 
der the strange form AHIflPAM02, Axioramus 
The syllable AH is corrupted from A2, the termi- 
nation of the preceding name, Azarias, which has 
accidentally adhered to the beginning of Amaria'n, 
as the final 2 has to the very same name in the 
text of Nicephorus (ap. Seld. de Success, p. 103), 
producing the form iiapaplas. The remaining 
"lapapos is not far removed from ’A papias. The 
successor of Amariah in the high-priesthood must 
have been Jehoiada. In Josephus duSeas, which Ls 
a corruption of TwSeas, follows Axioramus. There 
is not the slightest support in the sacred history 
for the names Ahitub and Zadok, who are made to 
fellow Amariah in the genealogy, 1 Chr. vi. 11, 12. 

3. [In 1 Chr. xxiv. 23, Rom. Aid. ’AjUaSi'a*] 
The head of a Levitical house of the Kohathites in 
the time of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23). 

4. ['Apapias, -ia; in 2 Chr., Yat. Alex. M apias> 

a * Dr. Robinson’s remark (iii. 447) is understood tc 
be an inference fropi Cant. iv. 8. U • 


ATMAN CApdv, [in Tobit, Yat. Adam', Sin. 
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AmariaSy -hi.] The head of one of the twenty-four 
courses of priests, which was nmuetl after him, in 
the time of David, of liezekiah, and of Nehemiali 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 14; 2 Chr. xxxi. 15; Xeh. x. 3, xii. 
2, 13). In tlie first passage the name is written 

~)ES, lmmer , but it seems to be the same name. 

Another form of the name is *HES, Jmri (1 
Chr. ix. 4), a man of Judah, of the sons of Bani. 
Of the same family we find, 

5. [In Xeh., 2a/xapfa, Vat. -pti-; in Ezr., Bom. 
Apapeta t Vat. M apia; Alex. !A. Comp. Aid. 
' Apaplas* Amaria.] Amariah in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr. x. 42; Nell. xi. 4). 

B. ['A/Aopfay, Alex, -etas] Aid. 'Apaptas.] 
An ancestor of Zcphaniali the prophet (Zeph. i. 1). 

A. 0. II. 

7. (2 auapia [Vat. -p€i-].) A descendant of 
Pliarez, the son of Judah (Xeh. xi. 4). Probably 
the same as Imki in 1 Chr. ix. 4. W. A. W. 

AMARI'AS (’A paplas; [Vat. A papOeias-] 
Ameriy A mantis). A.mawaii 1 (1 Esdr. viii. 2 ; 2 
Esdr. i. 2). W. A. V. 

AM'ASA a burden : ’a M €oW, 

[etc.; Vat. Alex. Apteraaeiy etc.:] yfr/u/so). 1. Son 
of Itlira or Jether, l»y Abigail, David's sister (2 Sam. 
xvii. 25). He joined Absalom in bis rebellion, and 
was by him appointed commander-in-chief in the 
place of Joab, by whom he was totally defeated in 
the forest of Ephraim (2 Sam. xviii. f>). When 
Joab incurred the displeasure of David for killing 
Absalom, David forgave the treason of Amasa, rec- 
ognized him as his nephew, and appointed him Jonh's 
successor (xix. 13). Joab afterwards, when they 
were both in pursuit of the rebel Sheba, pretended 
to salute Amasa, and stabbed him with his sword 
(xx. 10), which lie held concealed in his left hand. 

Whether Amasa be identical with who is 

- t 

mentioned among David's commanders (1 Chr. xii. 
18), is uncertain (Ewald, Lit sett. I srael , ii. 544). 

2. [ Apacriasi Vat. A,ua<r€ias.] A prince of 
Ephraim, son of lladlai, in the reign of Almz (2 
Chr. xxviii. 12). B. W. B. 

AMA'SAI [3 syl.] in pause 

[burdensome]: 'Ap«r<r(y ’A padt, [Vat. Apeerau, 
Apa6aas\] Alex. Apas in 1 ( hr. vi. 25: Amasni). 
1. A Kohathite, father of Maliath and ancestor of 
Samuel and Ethan the singer (1 Chr. vi. 25, 35). 

2. (’A paaai: KA. Apaa *•) C hief of the cap- 
tains (LXX. “thirty”) of Judah and Benjamin, 
who deserted to David while an outlaw at Ziklag 
(1 Chr. xii. 18). Whether he was the same as 
Amasa, David’s nephew, is uncertain. 

3. ('Apaoat; EA. Apaae-) One of the priests 
who blew trumpets before the Ark, when David 
brought it from the house of Obed-edom (1 Chr. 
iv. 21). 

4. ('Aparri’, [Vat. Mean.]) Another Koliatli- 

ite, father of another Mahath, in the reign of Ilcze- 
k>ali (2 Chr. xxix. 12), unless the name is that of a 
family. W. A. AS*. 

AMA'SIIAI [3 syl.) ('?£»??: 'A/xaala-. 
[Vat. - <j(ia\ ] Alex. Apeoai : AmassttX). Son of 
\zarecl, a priest in the time of Nehemiali (Xeh. xi. 
13); apparently the same as Maamai (1 Chr. lx. 
12). The name is projjerly “ Ainnshsai.” 

W. A. W. 

AMASPAH [irAom Jtb vah 6can] : 


Apaoias', [Vat. Mazraiay;] Alex. Macraday : Ama 
eios). Son of Zicliri, and captain of 200,000 war 
riors of Judali, in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii. 1G). W. A. W. 

A'MATH. [Hamath.] 

AM'ATHEIS [3 syl.] ('Apadias; [Vat. EpaO- 
Otsl AM. Alex. Epaddsi V echcl 'ApaOels-j 
Emeus)y 1 Esdr. ix. 20. [Atiilai.] 

AM'ATHJS (in some copies Amatiias), 
“ Tin-: LAND OF ” ( TJ 'A pad it is a district 

to the north of Palestine, in which Jonathan Maeea- 
ba^us met tlie forces of Demetrius (1 Maec. xii. 25). 
Prom the context it is evidently Hamath. G. 

AMAZI'AH (PCEES or VINES', strength 
of Jehovah: 'Apcooias [Vat. -ertt-] , 'A paoia*: 
Amasias), son of Jonsh, and eighth king of Jutlau 
succeeded to the throne at the age of 25, on the mur- 
der of his father, and punished the murdeiers; spar- 
ing, however, their children, in accordance with 
Dent. xxiv. 10, as the 2d book of Kings (xiv. 0; 
expressly informs us, thereby implying that the pre- 
cept had not been generally observed. In order to 
restore his kingdom to the greatness of Jehosha- 
phat’s days, he made war on the Edomites, defeated 
them in the valley of Salt, south of the Dead Sea 
(the scene of a great victory in David’s time, 2 Sam. 
viii. 13; 1 Chr. xviii. 12; Ps. Lx. title), ami took 
their capital, Selah or Petra, to which he gave the 
name of Jokteel, i. e. pntmium JJti (Gesenhi* in 
voce ), which was also borne by one of bis own Jew- 
ish cities (Josh. xv. 38). We read in 2 Chr. xxv. 
12-14, that the victorious Jews threw 10,000 
Edomites from the dill's, and that Ainaziah per- 
formed religious ceremonies in honor of tin* gods 
ol the country; an exception to the general charac- 
ter of his reign (cf. 2 K. xiv. 3, with 2 Chr. xxv. 
2). In consequence of this lie was overtaken by 
misfortune. Having already otlended the Hebrews 
of the northern kingdom by sending back, in obedi- 
ence to a prophet’s direction, some mercenary 
troops whom lie had hired from it, be bad the fool-" 
isli arrogance to challenge Joash king of Israel to 
battle, despising probably a sovereign whose strength 
had been exhausted by .Syrian wars, and who had 
not yet made himself respected by the great suc- 
cesses recorded in 2 K. xiii. 25. But Judah was 
completely defeated, and Ainaziah himself was 
taken prisoner, and conveyed by Joash to Jerusa- 
lem, which, according to Josephus (Ant. ix. it, 3), 
opened its gates to the conqueror under a threat 
that otherwise he would put Ainaziah to death. 
We do not know the historian’s authority for this 
statement, but it explains the fact that the city 
was taken apparently without resistance (2 K. xiv. 
13). A jiortiou of the wall of Jerusalem on the 
side towards the Israelitish frontier was broken 
down, and treasures and hostages were carried otf 
to Samaria. Ainaziah lived 15 years alter the 
death of Joash; and in the 20th year of his reign 
was murdered by conspirators at J.aehisli, whitliri 
lie bail retired for safety from Jerusalem. 'Hie 
chronicler seems to regard this as a punishment for 
bis idolatry in Edom, though his language is not 
very clear on the |K>int (2 t ’hr. xxv. 27); and doubt- 
less it is very probable that the conspiracy was a 
consequence of the low state to which Judah must 
have been reduced in the latter |«irt of bis reign, 
after the Edomitisli war and humiliation indicted 
by Joash king of Israel. His reign lasted from n. 
c. 837 to 800. (Clinton, Fasti lUllemci , i. 325.) 


AMBASSADOR 


AMBER 


2 [’A pacrias.] Priest of the golden calf at 
Bethel, who endeavored to drive the prophet Amos 
from Israel into Judah, and complained of him to 
king Jeroboam II. (Am. vii. 10). 

3. [’AjUac-ia, Vat. -<rem.] A descendant of 
Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 34). 

4. [’AjUtcrtria, Vat. -aeia ; Alex. Mae<r<ria > 
Comp. Aid. Auouria.] A Levite (1 Chr. vi. 45). 

G. E. L. C. 

AMBASSADOR. Sometimes ">'2 and 

sometimes TfSbzp is thus rendered, and the oc- 
currence of both terms in the parallel clauses of 
l'rov. xiii. 17 seems to show that they approximate 
to jynonyms. The office, like its designation, was 
not definite nor permanent, but pro re natd merely. 
The precept given Deut. xx. 10, seems to imply 
some such agency ; rather, however, that of a mere 
nuncio, often bearing a letter (2 Iv. v. 5, xix. 14) 
than of a legate empowered to treat. The inviola- 
bility of such an officer’s person may perhaps be in- 
ferred from the only recorded infraction of it being 
followed with unusual severities towards the van- 
quished, probably designed as a condign chastise- 
ment of that offense (2 Sam. x. 2-5; cf. xii. 26- 
31). The earliest examples of ambassadors em- 
ployed occur in the cases of Edom, Moab, and the 
Amorites (Num. xx. 14, xxi. 21; Judg. xi. 17-10), 
afterwards in that of the fraudulent Gibeonites 
(Josh. ix. 4, Arc. ), and in the instances of civil strife 
mentioned Judg. xi. 12, and xx. 12. (See Cuu£e- 
us de Rep. Uebv. ii. 20, with notes by J. Nico- 
laus. Ugol. iii. 771-4.) They are mentioned 
more frequently during and after the contact of the 
great adjacent monarchies of Syria, Babylon, <fcc., 
with those of Judah and Israel, e. g. in the inva- 
sion of Sennacherib. They were usually men of 
high rank; as in that case the chief captain, the 
chief cupbearer, and chief of the eunuchs were 
deputed, and were met by delegates of similar dig- 
nity from llezekiah (2 Iv. xviii. 17, 18; see also 
Is. xxx. 4). Ambassadors are found to have been 
employed, not only on occasions of hostile challenge 
or insolent menace (2 Iv. xiv. 8; l K. xx. 2, 6), 
but of friendly compliment, of request for alliance 
or other aid, of submissive deprecation, and of curi- 
ous inquiry (2 Iv. xiv. 8, xvi. 7, xviii. 14; 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 31). The dispatch of ambassadors with ur- 
gent haste is introduced as a token of national gran- 
deur in the obscure prophecy Is. xviii. 2. II. II. 

AMBER chashmnl ; 

chi shin dah : eKTpov’ elect rum) occurs only in 

Hz. i. 4, 27, viii. 2. In the first passage the 
prophet compares it with the brightness in which 
lie beheld the heavenly apparition who gave him 
the divine commands. In the second, “ the glory 
of the God of Israel ” is represented as having, 
“ from the appearance of his loins even downward, 
fire ; and from his loins even upward as the appear- 
ance of brightness, as the color of amber.” It is 
by no means a matter of certainty, notwithstand- 
ing Bochart’s dissertation and the conclusion he 
comes to (/ lieroz . iii. 876, ed. Iiosenmull.), that 
the Hebrew word chashmal denotes a metal, and 
not the fossil resin called amber , although perhaps 
the probabilities are more in favor of the metal. 
Dr. Harris (Nat. Hist. Bib. art. “Amber ”) asserts 
that the translators of the A. V. could not mean 
amber, “ for that being a bituminous substance, 
becomes dim as soon as it feels the fire, and soon 
dissolves and consumes.” But this is founded uii 
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a misconstruction of the words of the prophet, who 
does not say that what he saw was amber, but of 
the color of amber (Piet. Bib. note on Ez. viii. 2). 
The context cf the passages referred to above is 
clearly as much in favor of amber as of metal. 
Neither do the LXX. and Yulg. afford any certain 
clew to identification, for the word electron was 
used by the Greeks to express both amber and a 
certain metal , composed of gold and silver, and held 
in very high estimation by the ancients (Plin. //. 
N. xxxiii. 4). It is a curious fact, that in the con- 
text of all the passages where mention of electron 
is made in the works of Greek authors (Horn, see 
below; Hes. Sc. Here. 142; Soph. Antig. 1038; 
Aristoph. Eq. 532; &c.), no evidence is afforded to 
help us to determine what the electron was. In 
the Odyssey (iv. 73) it is mentioned as enriching 
Menelaus’s palace, together with copper, gold, sil - 
ver, and ivory. In Od. xv. 460, xviii. 296, a neck- 
lace of gold is said to be fitted with electron. 
Pliny, in the chapter quoted above, understands 
the electron in Menelaus’s palace to be the metal. 
But with respect to the golden necklace, it is worthy 
of note that amber neeldaces have been long used, 
as they were deemed an amulet against throat dis- 
eases. Beads of amber are frequently found in 
British barrows with entire necklaces (Fosbr. An- 
tiq. i. 289). Theophrastus (ix. 18, § 2; and Fr. 
ii. 29, ed. Schneider), it is certain, uses the term 
electron to denote amber , for he speaks of its at- 
tracting properties. On the other hand, that elec- 
tron was understood by the Greeks to denote a 
metal composed of one part of silver to every four 
of gold, we have the testimony of Pliny to show; 
but whether the early Greeks intended the metal or 
the amber, or sometimes one and sometimes the 
other, it is impossible to determine with certainty. 
Passow believes that the metal was always denoted 
by electron in the writings of Homer and Hesiod, 
and that amber was not known till its introduction 
by the Phoenicians ; to which circumstance, as he 
thinks, Herodotus (iii. 115, who seems to speak of 1 
the resin, and not the metal) refers. Others again, 
with Buttmann (Mythol. ii. 337), maintain that the 
electron denoted amber , and they very reasonably 
refer to the ancient myth of the origin of amber. 
Pliny (H. N. xxx vii. cap. 2) ridicules the Greek 
writers for their credulity in the fabulous origin of 
this substance; and especially finds fault with 
Sophocles, who, in some lost play, appears to have 
believed in it. 

From these considerations it will be seen that it 
is not possible to identify the chashmal by the help 
of the EXX., or to say whether we are to under- 
stand the metal or the fossil resin by the word. 
There is, however, one reason to be adduced m 
favor of the chashmal denoting the metal rather 
than the resin, and this is to be sought in the ety- 
mology of the Hebrew name, which, according to 
Gesenius, seems to be compounded of two words 
which together — polished copper. Bochart (Hie- 
roz. iii. 885) conjectures that chashmal is com- 
pounded of two Chaldee words meaning copper — 
gold-ore , to which he refers the anrichalcum. But 
aiuichalcum is in all probability only the Latin 
form of the Greek orichalcon (mountain copper). 
(See Smith’s Lat.-Engl Diet. s. v. “ Orichalcum.” ) 
Isidorus, however (Orig. xvi. 19), sanctions the 
etymology which Bochart adopts. But the electron, 
according to Pliny, Pausanias (v. 12, § 6), and the 
numerous authorities quoted by Bochart, was com- 
posed of gold and silver, not of gold and copy 0 '' 
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The Hebrew word may denote either the metal 
ilectron or amber ; but it must still be left as a 
question which of the two substances is really in- 
tended. AY. H. 

* AMEDA'THA, Esth. iU. 1, A. V. ed. 1611, 

for IIamm kdatiia. A.. 

A'jNIEN literally, “firm, true;” and, 

used as a substantive, “that which is true,” 
“truth” (Is. lxv. 16); a word used in strong as- 
severations, fixing as it were the stamp of truth 
upon the assertion which it accompanied, and mak- 
ing it binding as an oath (conip. Num. v. 22). 
In the LXX. of 1 Ohr. xvi. 66, Neh. v. 13, viii. 6, 
the word appears in the form ’A which is used 
throughout the N. T. In other passages the lleb. 
is rendered by yd/oiro-, except in Is. lxv. 16. The 
Vulgate adopts the Hebrew word in all cases ex- 
cept in the I’salms, where it is translated Jhit. In 
Deut. xxvii. 15-26, the people were to say “ Amen,” 
as the Levitcs pronounced each of the curses upon 
Mount Ebal, signifying by this their assent to the 
conditions under which the curses would lie in- 
flicted. In accordance with this usage we find 
that, among the Rabbins, “ Amen ” involves the 
ideas of swearing, acceptance, and truthfulness. 
The first two are illustrated by the passages already 
quoted; the last by 1 Iv. i. 36; John iii. 3, 5, 11 
(A. V. “ verily”), in which the assertions are made 
with the solemnity of ail oath, and then strength- 
ened by the repetition of “Amen.” “Amen” 
was the proper response of the ]>erson to whom an 
oath was administered (Neh. v. 13, viii. 6; 1 ( hr. 
xvi. 36; Jer. xi. 5, inarg.); and the Deity, to whom 
appeal is made oil such occasions, is called “the 
God of Amen” (Is. lxv. 16), as being a witness to 
the sincerity of the implied compact. With a sim- 
ilar significance Christ is called “ the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness” (Rev. iii. 14; comp. 
John i. 14, xiv. 6; 2 Cor. i. 20). It is matter of 
tradition that in the Temple the “ Amen ” was 
fiot uttered by the people, but that, instead, at the 
conclusion of the priest’s prayers, they responded, 
“ Blessed be the name of the glory of his kingdom 
for ever and ever,” Uf this a trace is supposed to 
remain in the concluding sentence of the Lord’s 
Braver (comp. Rom. xi. 36). But in the syna- 
gogues and private houses it was customary for the 
people or members of the family who were present 
to say “Amen” to the prayers which were offered 
by the minister or the master of the house, and 
the custom remained in the early Christian church 
(Matt. vi. 13; 1 Cor. xiv. 10). And not only pub- 
lic prayers, but those oflered in private, and doxol- 
ogies, were appropriately concluded with “Amen ” 
(Rom. ix. 0, xi. 36, xv. 33, xvi. 27; 2 Cor. xiii. 14 
(13), Ac.). W. A. W. 

* The ’A of the received text at the end of 

most of the books of the N. 1’., is probably genuine 
only in Rom., Gal., Heb. (V), 2 Bet. (?), and 
Jude. A. 

AMKTHYST aMimak: 

duaros : amethyst us). Mention is made of this 
precious stone, which formed the third in the third 
row of the high-priest’s breastplate, in Kx. xxviii. 
10, xxxix. 12, “ And the third row a figure, an 
agate, and an amethyst.” It occurs also in the X. 
T. (Rev. xxi. 20) as the twelfth stone which gar- 
lished the foundations of the wall of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Commentators generally are agreed 
that the amethyst is the stone indicat ed by the 


Hebrew word, an opinion which is abundantly sup- 
ported by the ancient versions. The Targum of 
Jerusalem indeed reads smaraydin ( smaraydus ); 
those of Jonathan and Onkelos have two words 
which signify “calf’s-eye” (oat lu 8 vititli ), which 
Braunius (de Vesfit. Sacerd. Ileb. ii. 711) conject- 
ures may be ideutical with the Bell oadus of the 
Assyrians (Bhn. 11. jY. xxxvii. 10), the Cat's eye. 
Chalcedony , according to Ajasson and Desfontaines; 
but as Braunius has ol served, the word achldmah 
according to the best and most ancient authorities 
signifies amethyst. 

Modem mineralogists by the term amethyst usu- 
ally understand the amethystine variety of quartz , 
which is crystalline and highly transparent: it is 
sometimes called Rose quartz, and contains alumina 
and oxide of manganese. There is, however, an- 
other mineral to which the name of Oriental ame- 
thyst is usually applied, and which is far more val- 
uable than the quartz kind. .This is a crystalline 
variety of Corundum , being found more especially 
in the E. and W. Indies. It is extremely hard and 
bright, and generally of a purple color, which, how- 
ever, it may readily be made to lose by subjecting 
it to fire. In all probability the common Amethys- 
tine quartz is the mineral denoted by achldmah ; 
for Pliny speaks of the amethyst being easily cut 
(scalj)turis facilis, 11. N. xxxvii. 9), whereas the 
Oriental amethyst is inferior only to the diamond in 
hardness, and is moreover a comparatively rare gem. 

The Greek word amethustos, the origin of the 
English amethyst , is usually derived from d, “ not,” 
and fxeOvu, “ to be intoxicated,” this stone having 
been believed to have the power of dispelling drunk- 
enness in those who wore it. (l)ionys. Berieg. 
1122; Anthol. Ralat.0, 752; Martini, l:\rcurs. 158.) 
Pliny, however (11. AT. xxxvii. 9), says, “ The name 
which these stones have is to be traced to their pe- 
cuh’ar tint, which, after approximating to the color 
of wine shades off into a violet.” Theophrastus 
also alludes to its wine-like color." \V. H. 

A'MI [architect, Burst] : Ami), 

name of one of “Solomon’s servants” (Ezr. ii. 57), 
called Amon (pES [’Hjuqu; Vat. Alex. FA. 
Hjue/ju; Comp. 'A/xdnr- Amon]) in Neh. vii. 59 
Ami is probably a corrupted form of Amon. 

AMIN'ADAB ('Aixivabdfi: Aminadab). Am 
MINA I)A h 1 (Matt. i. 4; Luke iii. 33). 

AY. A. AY. 

AMIT'TAI [3 syl.] (V?W [time, faithful]: 
'Ajuadt; [Vat. Sin. -06*:] Amathi), father of the 
prophet Jonah (2 lv. xiv. 25; Jon. i. 1). 

* AISIIZ'ABAD, 1 Chr. xxvii. 6. So the A. 
V. ed. 1611, etc. following the Vulgate, the Gene- 
van version, and the Bishops’ Bible, fer the correct 
form Ammizahad. A. 

AM'MAH, the hill of (iTSN [ mother , 

cubit ; but here, according to Fiirst, aqueducts, aftei 
an Aramaean and Talmudic usage] : 6 fiovvbs ’Au 
ixdv\ [Alex. Comp. 'Ajxyd; Aid. "E/x/xdr'] collit 
aquas ductus), a bill “ facing ” Giali by the way of 
the wilderness of Gibeon, named as the point tc 
which Joab’s pursuit of Abner after the d<*ath of 
Asaliel extended (2 Sam. ii. 24). Josephus (Ant. 
vii. 1, § 3) rdtros ns, bv ’ A/xfxdrav KaAovtri (comp 
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Targ. Jon. SHES). Both Symmachus (vdirri), 
and Theodotion (vdoaycoy6s)> agree with the Vul- 
gate in an allusion to some watercourse here. Can 
this point to the “ excavated fountain,” “ under the 
high rock,” described as near Gibeon ( El-Jib ) by 
Robinson (i. 455)? G. 

* AMMEDA'THA, Esth. iii. 10, A. V. ed. 

1611, for H AMMEDATHA. A. 

AM 311 ('foy : AaJs gov : populus meus ), i. e., 
as explained in the margin of the A. V., “my 
people ” ; a figurative name applied to the kingdom 
of Israel in token of God's reconciliation with them, 
and their position as “ sons of the living God,” in 
contrast with the equally significant name Lo-am- 
mi, given by the prophet Hosea to his second son 
by Gomer, the daughter of DibLaim (Hos. ii. 1). 
In the same manner Kuhamah contrasts with Lo- 
Ruhamah. W. A. W. 

AM'MIDOI, in some copies [ e . y. ed. 1611] 
Ammid'ioi ('AppiSot or 'Appibioi), named in 1 
Esdr. v. 20 among those who came up from Baby- 
lon with Zorobabel. The three names Pira, Cha- 
dias, and A. are inserted between Beeroth and 
Ramali, without any corresponding words in the 
parallel lists of Ezra or Xehemiah. 

* Kritzsche (in he.) identifies ’A gglbioi with the 
inhabitants of Humtah, Josh. xv. 54. There ap- 
pears to be no authority for the form ’'AppuSoi. 

A. 

AM'MIEL (bSTOS? [ people of (?oof] : 
'A/jU 7 ]A ; [Vat. AfxeeqA:] Ammiel). 1. The spy 
selected by Moses from the tribe of Dan (Nuui. 
xiii. 12). 

2. (Alex. A/jurjp , Vulg. Ammihel in 2 Sam. 
xvii. 27; [Vat. in 2 Sam. ix., A parjp, AgeiijA].) 
The father of Machir of Lodebar (2 Sam. ix. 4, 5, 
xvii. 27). 

3. The father of Bathshua, or Bathsheba, the 
wife of David (1 Chr. iii. 5), called Eli am in 2 
Sam. xi. 3 : the Hebrew letters, which are the same 
in the two names, being transposed. He was the 
Bon of Ahithophel, David's prime minister. 

4. [Vat. AjueiijA.] The sixth son of Obed-edom 

(1 Chr. xxvi. 5), and one of the doorkeepers of the 
Temple. W. A. W. 

AMMI'HUD (TTPEE [people of Judah]: 
'E/jLLQvfi in Num., *A giovd [Vat. A/oouetS] in 1 
Chr. : Ammiud). 1. An Ephraimite, father of 
Elishama, the chief of the tribe at the time of the 
Exodus (Num. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 48, 53, x. 22), and 
through him ancestor of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 2G). 

2. (SejutouS; Alex. Egtovd.) A Simeonite, 
father of Shemuel, chief of the tribe at the time of 
the division of Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 20). 

3. (TcijUtooS; [Vat. Bewa^ueiouS;] Alex. A gi- 
ou5.) The father of Pedahel, chief of the tribe 
of NaplitaH at the same time (Num. xxxiv. 28). 

4. (i-in'av, Ken Tirra?: ’e^s.) 

Ammihud, or “Ammichur,” as the written text 
bas it, was the father of Talmai, king of Geshur 
(2 Sam. xiii. 37). 

5. (2 agtovd ; [Vat. ^aggiov or -as;] Alex. 

kgiov 5.) A descendant of Pharez, son of Judah 
|1 Chr. ix. 4). IV. A. W. 

AMMIN'ADAB (niJNS? : 'Agivcfidfi 
[Vat. -/j.€tv-] : Aminadab ; one of the people, i. e. 
Sunily, of the p>xnce (famulus principle), Gesen.; 


man of generosity, Fiirst, who ascribes to E3J 
the sense of “homo” as its primitive meaning. 
The passages, Ps. cx. 3, Cant. vi. 12, margin, seem 
however rather to suggest the sense my people is 
willing). 1. Son of Ram or Aram, and father of 
Nahshon, or Naasson (as it is written, Matt. i. 4; 
Luke iii. 33), who was the prince of the tribe of 
Judah, at the first numbering of Israel in the second 
year of the Exodus (Num. i. 7, ii. 3; Ruth iv. 19, 
20; 1 Chr. ii. 10). We gather hence that Am- 
minadab died in Egypt before the Exodus, which ac- 
cords with the mention of him in Ex. vi. 23, where 
we read that “ Aaron took him Elisheba daughter 
of Amminadab, sister of Nahshon, to wife, and she 
bare bim Nadab and Abilin, Eleazar and Ithamar.” 
This also indicates that Amminadab must have 
lived in the time of the most grievous oppression 
of the Israelites in Egypt. He is the fourth gen- 
eration after Judah the patriarch of his tribe, and 
one of the ancestors of Jesus Christ. Npthing 
more is recorded of him; but the marriage of his 
daughter to Aaron may be marked as the earliest 
instance of alliance between the royal line of Judah 
and the priestly line of Aaron. And the name of 
his grandson Nadab may be noted as probably given 
in honor of Ammi-nadab his grandfather. 

2. The chief of the 112 sons of Uzziel, a junior 
Levitical house of the family of the Ivohathites 
(Ex. vi. 18), in the days of David, whom that king 
sent for, together with Uriel, Asaiah, Joel, Shem- 
aiah, and Eliel, other chief fathers of Levitical 
houses, and Zadok and Abiathar the priests, to 
bring the ark of God to Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. 10- 
12), to the tent which he had pitched for it. The 
passage last quoted is instructive as to the mode of 
naming the houses ; for besides the sons of Kohath, 
120, at v. 5, wc have the sons of Elizaphan, 200, 
at v. 8, of Hebron, 80, at v. 9, and of Uzziel, 112, 
at v. 10, all of them Ivohathites (Num. iii. 27, 30). 

3. [Alex. I (raaap.] At 1 Chr. vi. 22 (7, Heb. 
B.) lzhar, the son of Ivohath, and father of Ivorah, 
is called Amminadab, and the Vatican LXX. has 
the same reading. (The Alexandrine has lzhar.) 
But it is probably only a clerical error. 

4. In Cant. vi. 12 it is uncertain whether we 

ought to read Amminadib, with the 

A. V., or —'''13 my willing people, as in 

the margin. If Amminadib is a proper name, it 
is thought to be either the name of some one famous 

for his swift chariots, or that there is 

an allusion to Abinadab, and to the new cart on 
which they made to ride the ark of 

God (2 Sam. vi. 3). But this iast, though per- 
haps intended by the LXX. version of Cant., which 
has 'AgivdSdfi, is scarcely probable. In vii. 2 (1 

A. V.) the LXX. also render “oh! 

prince’s daughter,” by dvyarep Na5aj3, and in the 
Cod. Alex, dvyarep * Apivadafi. A. C. H. 

AMMIN'ADIB (Cant. vi. 12). [Ammina- 
dab 4.] 

AMMISHADTDAI [4 syl. ] ('TC'EV 
[people of the Almiyhty]-. 'A/iiaAtf; [Vat. 
-juei-, exc. in Num. x. 25;] Alex. Ajutcrada: , exc. 
Num. ii. 25, 2 ajuicradai t and Num x. 25, MtcraSat." 
Amisaddai , Ammistuldai). The fit her of Ahiezer, 
chief of the tribe of Dan at the time of the Exodus 
(Num. i. 12, ii. 25, vii. 66, 71, x. 25). His name 
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is one of the few which we find at this period com- 
pounded with the ancient name of God, Shaddai; 
Zurishaddai, and possibly Shed cur, are the only 
other instances, and both belong to this early time. 

\V. A. \Y. 

AMMIZ'ABAD (T^nsl’ [people of the 
Gia r. i. e. God: Kom. Aid.] Za/3a5; [Vat. 
Aai Alex. Afuoafad', Comp. *A^fi^aj3aA:] 
Amiztibud). The son of Benaiah, who apparently 
acted as his father's lieutenant, and commanded 
the third division of David's army, which was on 
duty lor the third month (1 Chr. xxvii. 0). [Am- 
t/A had.] \V. A. W. 

AM'MON, AM'MONITES, CHIL- 
DREN of AMMON « f\£V (only twice), 

'3T3P, '321: ’Aji- 

fjLai/iTcti, LXX. in Pent.; elsewhere 'A/x/xwy, idol 
’A Joseph. 'AfifMa^rai- Ammon [ Ammon - 
itie], Vulg.), a j»eoj>le descended from Ben-Ammi, 
the son of hot by his younger daughter (Gen. xix. 
38: comp. Ps. Ixxxiii. 7, 8), as Moab was by the 
elder; and dating from the destruction of Sodom. 

The near relation between the two peoples indi- 
cated in the story of their origin continued through- 
out their existence: from their earliest mention 
(Dent, ii.) to their disappearance from the biblical 
history (Jnd. v. 2), the brother-tribes are named 
together (comp. Jndg. x. 10; 2 Chr. xx. 1; Zepli. 

ii. 8. Ac.). Indeed, so close was their union, and 
so near their identity, that each would appear to be 
occasionally spoken of under the name of tbe other. 
Thus the “ land of the children of Ammon ” is said 
to have been given to tbe “ children of Lot,” i. e. 
to both Ammon and Moab (Dent. ii. 10). They 
are both said to have hired Balaam to curse Israel 
(Dent, xxiii. 4), whereas the detailed narrative of 
that event omits all mention of Ammon (Xum. 
xxii., xxiii.). In the answer of Jephthah to the 
king of Ammon the allusions are continually to 
Moah (Judg. xi. 15, 18, 25), while Chemosh, the 
peculiar deity of Moab (Xum. xxi. 20), is called 
“ thy god ” (24). The land from Arnon to Jab- 
bok, winch the king of Amnion calls “my land 
(13), is elsewhere distinctly stated to have once be- 
longed to a “ king of Moab” (Xum. xxi. 2(5). 

Unlike Moab the precise position of the territory 
of the Ammonites is not ascertainable. Ill the ear- 
liest mention of them (Dent. ii. 20) they are said 
to have destroyed those Hepliaini, whom they called 
the Zanizummim, and to have dwelt in their place, 
Jabbok being their border* (Xum. xxi. 24: Dent. 

iii. Ifi, ii. 37). “ Lind ” or “country” is, how- 

ever, but rarely ascribed to them, nor is there any 
reference to those habits and circumstances of civ- 
ilization — the “plentiful fields,” the “ hay,” the 
“summer-fruits,” the “vineyards,” the “presses,” 
and the “songs of the gmpe-treaders ” — which so 
constantly recur in t lie allusions to Moah (Is. xv.. 
xvi.; Jer. xlviii.): hut on the contrary we find 
everywhere traces of the fierce habits of marauders 
in their incursions — thrusting out the right eyes 
of whole cities (1 Sam. xi. 2), ripping lip the 
women with child (Am. i. 13), and displaying a 
very high^degree of crafty cruelty (Jer. xli. 0, 7 ; 


« The expression most commonly employed for this 
nation is “ Iteno-Ainmon ” ; next in frequency com##* 
r Ammonl ” or “ Ammonlm ” ; and least often “Am- 
mon.” The translators of the Autli. Version have, ns 
•sled, nej?l^'ted these minute differences, and luivo 


Jud. vii. 11, 12) to their enemies, as well as a sus- 
picious discourtesy to their allies, which on ona 
occasion (2 Sam. x. 1-5) brought all but extei mi- 
nation on the tribe (xii. 31). Xor is the contrast 
less observable between tbe one city of Ammon, the 
fortified hold cf Kabbah (2 Sam. xi. 1; Ez. xxv. 5; 
Am. i. 13), and the “streets,” the “house-tops,” 
and the “ high-places,” of the numerous and busi 
towns of the rich plains of Moah (Jer. xlviii.; Is 
xv., xvi.). Taking the above into account it ia 
hard to avoid the conclusion that, while Moab was 
the settled and civilized half of the nation of lx»t 
the Bene-Ammon formed its predatory and Bedouin 
section. A remarkable confirmation of this opin- 
ion occurs in the fact that tbe special deity of the 
tribe was worshipped, not in a house or on a high 
place, but in a booth or tent designated by the very 
word which most keenly expressed to the Israelites 
the contrast between a nomadic and a settled life 
(Am. v. 20: Acts vii. 43) [Scccoth]. (See Stan- 
ley, App. § 81).) 

On the west of Jordan they never obtained a 
footing. Among the confusions of the times of tbe 
Judges we find them twice passing over; once with 
Moab and Amalek seizing Jericho, the “ city of 
palm-trees” (Judg. iii. 13), and a second time “ to 
tight against Judah and Benjamin, and the house 
of Ephraim;” but they quickly returned to the 
freer pastures of Gilead, leaving but one trace of 
their presence in the name of Chephar ha-Ammo- 
nai, “The hamlet of the Ammonites'’ (Josh, xviii. 
24), situated in the portion of Benjamin somewhere 
at the head of the passes which lead up from the 
Jordan-valley, and form the natural access to the 
table-land of tbe west country. 

Tbe hatred in which the Ammonites were held 
by Israel, and which possibly was connected with 
the story of their incestuous origin, is stated to 
have arisen partly from their opposition, or, rather, 
their want of assistance (Dent, xxiii. 4), to the Is- 
raelites on their approach to Canaan. But it evi- 
dently sprang mainly from their share in the afliiir 
of Balaam (Deut. xxiii. 4; Xeli. xiii. 1). At the 
period of Israel's first approach to the south of 1‘al- 
estine the feeling towards Ammon is one of regard. 
The command is then “distress not the Moabites 

distress not the children of Ammon, nor 

meddle with them” (Deut. ii. t), Ed; and comp 
37); and it is only from the subsequent transaction 
that we can account for the fact that Edom, who 
had also refused passage through his land but bad 
taken no part with Balaam, ia punished with the 
ban of exclusion from the congregation for three 
generations, while Moab and Ammon is to be kept 
out for ten generations (Dent, xxiii. 3), a sentence 
which acquires peculiar significance from its being 
the same pronounced on “ bastards ” in the preced- 
ing verse, from its collocation amongst those pro- 
nounced in reference to the most loathsome physi- 
cal deformities, and also from the emphatic recapit- 
ulation (ver. t> ), “ thou shall not seek their peace or 
their prosperity all thy days forever.” 

But whatever its origin it is certain that the an- 
imosity continued in force to the latest date. Sub- 
dued by Jephthah (Judg. xi. 33) and scattered 
with great slaughter by Saul (1 Sam. xi. 11) — 
and that not once only, for he “ vexed ” them 

employed the three terms, Children of Ammon, Am 
monitert, Ainmon, indiscriminately. 

h Joseph u« says in two places (Am. I. 11, § 6, and 
xi. f», § 8), that Moah and Ammon were in Ca ie-Svri* 
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whithersoever he turned” (xiv. 47) — they en- 
joyed under his successor a short respite, probably 
die result of the connection of Moab with David 
(1 Sain. xxii. 3) and David’s town, Bethlehem — 
where the memory of Ruth must have been still 
fresh. But this was soon brought to a close by the 
shameful treatment to which their king subjected 
the friendly messengers of David (2 Sam. x. 1; 1 
Chr. xix. 1), and for which he destroyed their city 
and inflicted on them the severest blows (2 Sam. 
xii. : 1 Chr. xx.). [Kauuau.] 

In the days of Jehoshaphat they made an incur- 
sion into Judah with the Moabites and the Maon- 
ites, rt but were signally repulsed, and so many killed 
that three days were occupied in spoiling the 
bodies (2 Chr. xx. 1-25). In Uzziah’s reign they 
made incursions and committed atrocities in Gilead 
(Am. i. 13); Jotham had wars with them, and ex- 
acted from them a heavy tribute of “ silver (comp, 
“jewels,” 2 Chr. xx. 25), wheat, and barley ” (2 
Chr. xxvii. 5). In the time of .Jeremiah we find 
them in possession of the cities of Gad from which 
the Jews had been removed by Tiglath-Pileser (Jer. 
xlix. 1-6); and other incursions are elsewhere al- 
luded to (Zeph. ii. 8, 9). At the time of the cap- 
tivity many Jews took refuge among the Ammon- 
ites from the Assyrians (Jcr. xl. 11), but no better 
feeling appears to have arisen, and on the return 
from Babylon, Tobiah the Ammonite and Sanbal- 
lat a Moabite (of Choronaim, Jer. xlix.), were 
foremost among the opponents of Nehemiah’s 
restoration. 

Amongst the wives of Solomon’s harem are in- 
cluded Ammonite women (1 K. xi. 1), one of 
whom, Naamah, was the mother of Rehoboam (1 
lv. xiv. 31; 2 Chr. xii. 13), and henceforward traces 
of the presence of Ammonite women in Judah are 
not wanting (2 Chr. xxiv. 26; Neh. xiii. 23; Ezr. 
ix. 1; see Geiger, Urschnft , Ac., pp. 47, 49, 299). 

The last appearances of the Ammonites in the 
biblical narrative are in the books of Judith (v., vi., 
vii.) and of the Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 0, 30-43), 
and it has been already remarked that their chief 
characteristics — close alliance with Moab, hatred 
of Israel and cunning cruelty — are maintained to 
the end. By Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph.) they 
are spoken of as still numerous (vvv iroAv ttA rj- 
6o s); hut, notwithstanding this they do not appear 
again. 

The tribe was governed by a king (Judg. xi. 12, 
Ac.; 1 Sam. xii. 12; 2 Sam. x. 1 ; Jcr. xl. 14) and 

by “princes,” 'Htt? (2 Sam. x. 3; 1 Chr. xix. 3). 
It has been conjectured that Nahash (1 Sam. xi. 1; 
2 Sain. x. 2) was the official title of the king, as 
Pharaoh was of the Egyptian monarchs ; but this 
is without any clear foundation. 

The divinity of the tribe was Molech, generally 
named in the O. T. under the altered form of Mil- 
coin — ‘ the abomination of the children of Am- 
mon;” and occasionally as Malcham. In more 
than one passage under the word rendered “ their 
king ” in the A. V., an allusion is intended to this 
idol. [Molech.] 

The Ammonite names preserved in the sacred 
\ext are as follow. It is open to inquiry whether 
these words have reached us in their original form 
jcertainly those in Greek have not), or whether 

« There can be no doubt that instead of " Ammon- 
tes ” in 2 Chr. xx. 1, and xxvi. 8, we should read, 
rith the LXX., Maonites ” or Mehunim.” The 
reasons for this will be given under Mehunim. 
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they have been altered in transference to the He- 
brew records. 

Acliior, ’A 9 uas ^ 'HS, brother of 
light, Jud. v. 5, Ac. 

Baalis, 0^372, joyful, Jer. xl. 14. 

Hanun, ’{•’DPT , pitiable, 2 Sam. x. 1, Ap. 

Molech, Tfbb, king. 

Naamah, pleasant , 1 K. xiv. 21, Ac. 

Nachash, tTP3, serpent , 1 Sam. xi. 1, Ac. 

Shobi, ''ZltP, return , 2 Sain. xvii. 27. 

Timotheus, TijuJfleos, 1 Macc. v. 6, Ac. 

Tobijah, PPIFltD, good , Neh. ii. 10, Ac. 

Zelek, pb ti, scarf* 2 Sam. xxiii. 37. 

The name Zamzummim, applied by the Ammon- 
ites to the Rephaim whom they dispossessed, should 
not be omitted. G. 

AM'MONITESS (rVlfaVn: VA MUMWI* 
in 1 K., f] AppavlriSy 2 Chr. xii. 13, 6 A/ifiav- 
Irris, 2 Chr. xxiv. 20 ; Alex. Afxavms in 1 K. ; 
[Vat. 7 j A/upaveins, o A /jLfiai/eirrjs-] Ammanitis). 
A woman of Ammonite race. Such were Naamah, 
the mother of Rehoboam, one of Solomon’s foreign 
wives (1 K. xiv. 21, 31; 2 Chr. xii. 13), and Shi- 
meath, w hose son Zabad or Jozachar was one of 
the murderers of king Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 26). 
For allusions to these mixed marriages see 1 K. xi. 
1, and Neh. xiii. 25. In the Hebrew the word has 
always the definite article, and therefore in all 
cases should be rendered “ the Ammonitess.” 

W. A. W. 

AM'NON Op^K, once [faithfuT]i 

'Apvd)u, [Alex, sometimes A ppar‘] Amnon). 1. 
Eldest son of David by Ahinoam the Jezreehtess, 
born in Hebron while his father’s royalty was only 
acknowledged in Judah. He dishonored his half- 
sister Tamar, and was in consequence murdered by 
her brother (2 Sam. xiii. 1-29). [Absalom.] 
[See also 2 Sam. iii. 2, xiii. 32, 33, 39 ; 1 Chr. iii. 
1-] 

2. Son of Shimon (1 Chr. iv. 20). G. E. L. C. 

ATVIOK (piar [deep or incomprehensible] : 
'AfxtK', [Vat. om.; Comp. ’A/xou«:] Amoc). A 
priest, whose family returned with Zerubbabel, and 
were represented by Eber in the days of Joiakim 
(Neh. xii. 7, 20). W. A. W. 

* AMOMUM ( dfi(*>fxov ‘ amomum). In the 
description of the mercliandise of Babylon (Rome) 
in Rev. xviii. 13, the best critical editions read 
Kivrdjxufxou teat & /j. w g. o v, “cinnamon and 
amomum ,” for the KivdpwfAQv of the received text. 
Under the name dpu/xov or amomum Dioscorides 
and Pliny describe an aromatic plant grooving in 
India, Armenia, Media, and Pontus, which modern 
botanists have found it difficult to identify with any 
known species. (See Dioscor. i. 14; Plin. //. A", 
xii. 13, xiii. 1, 2, xvi. 32; Theophr. Hist. Plant. 
ix. 7 ; Fr. iv. 32.) Fde (Flore de Virgile, pp. 16, 
17) supposes it to be the Amomum racemosum , 
Lam., Am. cardamomum , Lin.; Billerbeck (Flora 
Classica , p. 2) makes it the Amomum grana Par- 
adisi ; Sprengel (Hist. Pei Herb. i. 140 ff., 247 
f.), Fraas, and others identify it with the Gist us 


b Compare the sobriquet of " Le Balnfrd. 1 
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jitiginea of Linnaeus. See also Salmasiua, Homon . 
Uyl. Inti', c. 91 ; Plin. Ex ere. i. 284 ff. From 
the fruit of the amomum a precious o.l or balsam 
was obtained, which was used in funeral rites (Pers. 
iii. 104; Ovid. Pont. i. 9, 51; see also Trisi. iii. 
3, 09, where we have nmumi pul vis), and especially 
as a perfume for the hair (Ovid. /hr. xxi. 100; 
Lucan, x. 1G4 IF.; Mart. v. G4, 3, viii. 77, 3; Sil. 
Itai. xi. 403). See Wetstein’s note on Iiev. xviii. 
13. . A. 

A'JIOX 0'l“S : ’A [Sin.' in Xah., 
Appwv\)> 1- An Egyptian divinity, whose name 
occurs in that of S3 (Xah. iii. 8), or Thebes, 

also called [Xo], It has been supposed that 
A men is mentioned in .ler. xlvi. 25, but the A. V. 
is most probably correct in rendering "pEN 

“the multitude of Xo,” as hi the parallel passage, 

!•>.. xxx. 15, where the equivalent ‘|^*7 ls em “ 
ployed. Comp, also Ez. xxx. 4, 10, for the use of 
the latter word with reference to Egypt. These 
cases, or at least the two former, seem therefore to 
l>e instances of paronomasia (comp. Is. xxx. 7, Ixv. 
11, 12). The Greeks called this divinity ^Appcor, 
whence the l^tin Ammon and II amnion: but their 
writers give the Egyptian pronunciation as ’A p- 
povv (Herod, ii. 42), 'Apovv (lint, fit kid. et Osiv. 
9), or ’A puv (Iambi, fit J fyst. viii. 3). The an- 
cient Egyptian name is Amen, which must signify 
“ the hidden," from the verb amtn, “to enwrap, 
conceal ” (Champollion, Divtionnalrt Eyyptien, p. 

197), Copt. AJUt-OJU. This interpretation 
agrees with that given by Plutarch, on the authority 
of a supposition of Manetho. (Mayefli'S per 6 
2€/3evvvT7)s t b KtKpvppevov oierai nal t))V Kpvipiv 
inrb ravrys SyAoixrdai rrjs <pctivys, dt kid. tt 
Osir. l. c.) Amen was one of the eight gods of 
the first order, and chief of the triad of I liebes. 
lie was worshipped at that city as Amcn-La, or 
4 A men the sun,” represented as a man wearing a 



rap with two high plumes, and Anicn-La ka niut-ef, 
•Amen-Ba, who is l>oth male and female,” repre- 
icnted as the generative principle. In the latter 
Form lie is accompanied by the figure of trees or 
»ther vegetable products, like the “groves” men- 
Moned in the Bible [Euyit], and is thus connected 


with Baal. In the Great Oasis, and the famous on» 
named after him, be was worshipped in the form of 
the ram-headed god Xum, and called either Amen, 
Amen-lta, or Amen-Xum, and thus the Creeks 
came to suppose him to be always ram-headed, 
whereas this was the proper characteristic of Xum 
(Wilkinson, Modern Eyypt and Thebes , vol. ii. 
pp. 3G7, 375). The worship of Amen spread from 
the Oases along the north coast of Africa, and even 
penetrated into (Jrccce. The Creeks identified 
Amen with Zeus, and he was therefore called Zeus 
Ammon and Jupiter Amnion. It. S. P. 

A'MON [multitude, or architect ] : 

’A pdos. Kings [Jer., and so Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
in Matt.]; ' Ap&v, Clir., [Zcpli., where Sin. reads 
Appwr; Vat. 1 in 1 Chr. Apvuv, Vat. in 2 Chr. 
Apu>s\ Alex. Appuv in 1 K., eLsewhere Alices 0 
Joseph. ‘'Apwaos- Amon). 1. King of Judah, son 
and successor of Manassch. The name may mean 

skillful in his art, or child (verbal from to 

nurse). Yet it sounds Egyptian, as if connected 
with the Theban god, and possibly may have been 
given by Manasseh to his son in an idolatrous spirit, 
hollowing his father's example, Amon devoted him- 
self wholly to the service of false gods, hut was killed 
in a conspiracy after a reign of two years. Prob- 
ably by insolence or tyranny he had alienated his 
own servants, and fell a victim to their hostility, for 
the people avenged him by putting all the conspir- 
ators to death, and secured the succession to his son 
Josiah. To Anion’s reign we must refer the terrible 
picture which the prophet Zephaniah gives of the 
moral and religious state of Jerusalem : idolatry 
supported by priests and prophets (i. 4, iii. 4), the 
poor ruthlessly oppressed (iii. 3), and shameless in- 
difference to evil (iii. fl). According to Clinton 
11. i. 328), the date of his accession is u. c. 
G42; of his death, n. c\ G40 (2 K. xxi. 19; 2 Chr 
xxxiii. 20). [Occurs 2 K. xxi. 18-25; 1 Chr. iii 
14; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 20-25; Jer. i. 2, xxv. 3; Zepli. 

i. 1; Matt. i. 10.] G. E. L. C. 

2. (I-*, ’ Eprip ; Alex. Ap- 

poor, '£epprip\ [Aid. 'Appdtv, y Zppr)p\ Comp. 
'Apcbv, 'A ppd>v') A man). Prince or governor of 
Samaria in the reign of Ahab (1 K. xxii. 2G; 2 
(’hr. xviii. 25). What was the precise nature of 
his office is not known. Perhaps the prophet Mi- 
caiah was intrusted to his care as captain of the 
citadel. The Vat. MS. of the LXX. has ^bv 
fiaaiAea rys niAeus in 1 K., hut &pxorra in 2 
Chr. Josephus (Ant. viii. 15, § 4) calls him ’Ax- 
dpcov ^ • A. \\ . 

3. Sec Ami. 

AM'ORITE, THE AM'ORITES (^b.S, 
(al vays in the singular), accurately “the 

Emoritc ” — the dwellers on the summits — moun- 
taineers: 'Apoppcuox : Amorrluei), one of the chief 
nations who possessed the land of Canaan before its 
conquest by t lie Israelites. 

In the genealogical table of Gen. x. “the Amo 
rite” is given as the fourth son of Canaan, with 
“Zidon, lieth [llittite], the Jehusite,” Ac. The 
interpretation of the name as “ mountaineer: ” or 
“highlanders” — due to Simonis (see his (homos- 
ticon), though commonly aserilnsl to Ewald — is 
quite in accordance with the notices of the text, 
which, except in a few instances, speak of the Am* 
I orites as dwelling on the elevated portions of tin 
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tountry. In this respect they are contrasted with 
the Canaanites, who were the dwellers in the low- 
<tinds; and the two thus formed the main broad 
divisions of the Holy Land. “ The HIttite, and 
the Jebusite, and the Amorite, dwell in the moun- 
tain [of Judah and Ephraim], and the Canaanite 
dwells by the sea [the lowlands of Philistia and 
Sharon] and by the 1 side ’ of Jordan ” [in the 
valley of the Arabah], — was the report of the 
first Israelites who entered the country (Xum. xiii. 
29; and see Josh. v. 1, x. 6, xi. 3; l)eut. i. 7, 20; 
“Mountain of the A.,” ver. 14). This we shall find 
borne out by other notices. In the very earliest 
times (Gen. xiv. 7) they are occupying the barren 
heights west of the Dead Sea, at the place which 
afterwards bore the name of En-gedi ; hills in whose 
fastnesses, the “rocks of the wild goats,” David 
afterwards took refuge from the pursuit of Saul (1 
Sam. xxiii. 29; xxiv. 2). [Hazezox-Tamar]. 
from this point they stretched west to Hebron, 
where Abram was then dwelling under the “ oak- 
grove ” of the three brothers, Aner, Eshcol, and 
Mamre (Gen. xiv. 13; comp. xiii. 18). From this, 
their ancient seat, they may have crossed the valley 
of the Jordan, tempted by the high table-lands on 
the east, for there we next meet them at the date 
of the invasion of the country. Sihon, their then 
king, had taken the rich pasture-land south of the 
Jabbok, and had driven the Moabites, its former 
possessors, across the wide chasm of the Arnon 
(Xum. xxi. 26; 13), which thenceforward formed 
the boundary between the two hostile peoples 
(Xum. xxi. 13). The Israelites apparently ap- 
proached from the south-east, keeping “on the 
other side ” (that is, on the east) of the upper part 
of the Arnon, which there bends southwards, so as 
to form the eastern boundary of the country of 
Moab. Their request to pass through his land to 
the fords of Jordan was refused by Sihon (Xum. 
xxi. 21; Deut. ii. 26); he “went out” against 
them (xxi. 23; ii. 32), was killed with his sons and 
his people (ii. 33), and his laud, cattle, and cities 
taken possession of by Israel (xxi. 24, 25, 31, ii. 
34-6). This rich tract, bounded by the Jabbok on 
the north, the Arnon on the south, Jordan on the 
west, and “the wilderness” on the east (Judg. xi. 
U, 22) — in the words of Josephus “ a land lying 
etween three rivers after the manner of an island ” 
{Ant. iv. 5, § 2) — was, perhaps, in the most special 
sense the “land of the Amorites ” (Xum. xxi. 31; 
Josh. xii. 2, 3, xiii. 9; .Judg. xi. 21, 22); but their 
possessions are distinctly stilted to have extended 
to the very feet of Herrnon (Deut. iii. 8, iv. 48), 
embracing “all Gilead and all Bashan ” (iii. 10), 
with the Jordan valley on the east of the river (iv. 
49), and forming together the land of the “ two 
kings of the Amorites,” Sihon and Og (Deut. xxxi. 
4; Josh. ii. 10, ix. 10, xxiv. 12). 

After the passage of the Jordan we again meet 
with Amorites disputing with Joshua the conquest 
of the west country. But although the name 
generally denotes the mountain tribes of the centre 
of the coimtry, yet this definition is not always 
strictly maintained, varying probably with the au- 
thor of the particular part of the history, and the 
time at which it was written. Xor ought we to ex- 
pect that the Israelites could have possessed very ac- 
curate knowledge of a set of small tribes whom they 
were called upon to exterminate — with whom they 
were forbidden to hold any intercourse — and, more- 
over, of whose general similarity to each other we 
have convincing proof in the confusion in question. 


Some of these differences are as follows : — He- 
bron is “ Amorite ” in Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 13, 
though “Hittite” in xxiii. and “Canaanite” in 
Judg. i. 10. The “ Hivites ” of Gen. xxxiv. 2, are 
“Amorites” in xlviii. 22; and so also in Josh. ix. 

7, xi. 19, as compared with 2 Sam. xxi. 2. Jeru- 
salem is “ Amorite ” in Josh. x. 5, 6, a but in xv. 
63, xviii. 28; Judg. i. 21, xix. 11; 2 Sam. v. 6, 
Ac., it is “Jebusite.” The “Canaanites” of Xum. 
xiv. 45 (comp. Judg. i. 17), are “ Amorites ” in 
Deut. i. 44. Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, were 
in the low coimtry of the Shefelah (Josh. xv. 35, 
39), but in Josh. x. 5, 6, they are “ Amorites that 
dwell in the mountains;” and it would appear as 
if the “ Amorites ” who forced the Danites into the 
mountain (Judg. i. 34, 35) must have themselves 
remained on the plain. 

Xotwithstanding these few differences, however, 
from a comparison of the passages previously quoted 
it appears plain that “ Amorite ” was a local term, 
and not the name of a distinct tribe. This is con- 
firmed by the following facts. (1.) The wide area 
over which the name was spread. (2.) The want 
of connection between those on the east and those 
on the west of Jordan — which is only once hinted 
at (Josh. ii. 10). (3.) The existence of kings like 

Sihon and Og, whose territories were separate and 
independent, but who are yet called “ the two kings 
of the Amorites,” a state of things quite at vari- 
ance with the habits of Semitic tribes. (4.) Be- 
yond the three confederates of Abram, and these 
two kings, no individual Amorites appear in the 
history (unless Araunah or Oman the Jebusite be 
one). (5.) There are no traces of any peculiar gov- 
ernment, -worship, or customs, different from those 
of the other “uations of Canaan.” 

One word of the “ Amorite ” language has sur 
vived — the name Senir (not “ Shenir ”) for Mount 
Herrnon (Deut. iii. 9); but may not this be the 
Canaanite name as opposed to the Phoenician 
(Sirion) on the one side and the Hebrew 7 on the 
other ? 

All mountaineers are warlike; and, from the 
three confederate brothers who at a moment's no- 
tice accompanied “Abram the Hebrew” in his 
pursuit of the five kings, down to those who, not 
depressed by the slaughter inflicted by Joshua and 
the terror of the name of Israel, persisted in driv- 
ing the children of Dan into the mountain, the 
Amorites frilly maintained this character. 

After the conquest of Canaan nothing is heard 
in the Bible of the Amorites, except the occasional 
mention of their name in the usual formula for 
designating the early inhabitants of the country 

G. 

A'MOS a burden : ’A fxcis- Amox), 

a native of Tekoah in Judah, about six miles S. 
of Bethlehem, originally a shepherd and dresser of 
sycamore-trees, was called by God’s Spirit to be a 
prophet, although not trained in any of the regular 
prophetic schools (i. 1, vii. 14, 15). He travelled 
from Judah into the northern kingdom of Israel or 
Ephraim, and there exercised liis ministry, appar 
ently not for any long time. His date cannot be 
later than the 15th year of Uzziah’s reign (b. c. 
808, according to Clinton, F. //. i. 325); for he 
tells us that he prophesied “ in the reigns of Uzziah 
king of Judah, and Jeroboam the son of Joash 
king of Israel, tw r o years before the earthquake.” 


a The LXX. has he^ rtav Te/3oi>jcu«i 
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rhis earthquake (also mentioned Zech. xiv. 5) can- 
not have occurred alter the 17th year of Uzziah, ! 
since Jeroboam II. died in the 15th of that kind’s 
reign, which therefore is the latest year fulfilling 
the three chronological indications furnished liy 
the prophet himself. Uut his ministry probably 
took place at an earlier period of Jeroboam's reign, 
perhaps about the middle of it ; for on the one hand 
Amos speaks of the conquests of this warlike king 
as completed (vi. Id, cf. 2 K. xiv. 25), on the 
other the Assyrians, who towards the end of his 
reign were approaching 1‘alestine ( 1 1 os. x. C, xi. 
5), do not seem as yet to have caused any alarm in 
the country. Amos predicts indeed that Israel and 
other neighboring nations will be punished by cer- 
tain wild conquerors from the North (i. 5, v. 27, 
vi. 14), but docs not name them, as if they were 
still unknown or unheeded. In this prophet's time 
Israel was at the height of power, wealth, and 
security, hut infected by the crimes to which such 
a state is liable. The poor were oppressed (viii. 4), 
the ordinances of religion thought burdensome 
(viii. 5), and idleness, luxury, and extravagance 
were general (iii. 15). The source of these evils 
was idolatry, of course that of the golden calves, 
not of Baal, since Jehu's dynasty occupied the 
throne, though it seems probable from 2 K. xiii. 6, 
which passage must refer to Jeroboam's reign 
[Bknhauah 111.], that the rites even of Astarte 
were tolerated in Samaria, though not encouraged. 
Calf- worship was specially practiced at lletliel, where 
was a principal temple and summer palace for the 
king (vii. 11 ; ef. iii. 15), also at Gilgal, Dan, and 
lieerslieba in Judah (iv. 4. v. 5, viii. 14), and was 
offensively united with the true worship of the Lord 
(v. 14, 21-24; ef. 2 K. xvii. 44). Amos went to 
rebuke this at lletliel itself, but was compelled to 
return to Judah by the high-priest Ama/.iah, who 
procured from Jeroboam an order for his expulsion 
from the northern kingdom/ 1 

The book of the prophecies of Amos seems di- 
vided into four principal portions closely connected 
together. (I) from i. 1 to ii. 4 be denounces the 
sins of the nations bordering oh Israel and Judah, 
as a preparation for (2), in which, from ii. 4 to vi. 
14, he describes the state of those two kingdoms, 
especially the former. This is’followed by (4), vii. 
J-ix. 10, in which, after reflecting on the previous 
prophecy, he relates his visit to lletliel, and sketches 
the impending punishment of Israel which lie pre- 
dicted to Amaziah. After this, in (4), lie rises to 
i loftier and more evangelical strain, looking for- 
ward to the time when the hope of the Messiah’s 
kingdom will be fulfilled, and His people forgiven 
and established in the enjoyment of God's blessings 
to all eternity. The chief peculiarity of the style 
consists in the number of allusions to natural ob- 
jects and agricultural occupations, as might be 
expected from the early life of the author. See i. 
4, ii. 14, iii. 4, 5, iv. 2, 7, 9, v. 8, 10, vi. 12, vii. 1, ix. 
4, 0, 14, 14. The book presupposes a popular ac- 
quaintance with tlie Pentateuch (see 1 lengstenherg, 
Jit it rage zur i'.inhitung in* Alte Testtinunt, i. 
84-125), and implies that the ceremonies of religion, 
except where corrupted by Jerol>oani 1., were in 
iccordance with the law' of Moses. The references 
to it in the New Test ament are two: v. 25, 20, 27 


'« * There was a later Jewish t million, says Stanley, 

,f that he was beaten and wounded by the indignant 
■ lernrehy of lletliel and carried bark half dead to his 
lutivc place— the fat** which such a rough, plain-spoken | 
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j is quoted by St. Stephen in Acts vii. 42, and ix. 11 
by St. Jamas in Acts xv. 10. As the book is evi- 
dently not a series of detached prophecias, but log- 
ically and artistically connected in its several parts, 
it was probably written by Amos as we now have 
it after his return to Tekoali from his mission to 
Bethel. (See Kwald, ] > rophtten dts Allen JJundes, 
i- 84 ff.) (1. I-:. L. (j: 

* Among the later commentators on Amos may 
be mentioned J. A. Theiner, Klein. Propheten, 
1828; Ilitzig, Klein. Proph. erkldrt , 1838, 3e Aull. 
1803 ;• Maurer, Com. Gram. JJist. Crit. in Pcoph. 
M mores, 1840; Kwald, J ) roph. d. Allen Dundes , 
1840; Umbreit, Prakl. Com. iiber die Proph. IV. 
i., 1844; Henderson, Minor Prophets, Lond. 1845, 
Amer. ed. 1800; Banr, Der Proph. Amos erkliirt , 
1847; and Pusey, Minor Prophets, 1801. There 
is a rapid but graphic sketch of the contents of the 
prophecy, as well as of the career of the prophet, 
by Stanley (Jetcish Church, ii. 300 ff. Amer. cd.)t 
For a list of the older writers and their character- 
istics, the reader is referred to Baur's Einleitung 
to his commentary named above (pp. 149-102). 

• II. 

2. (’A^cis: zlmos.) Son of Naum, in the gen- 
ealogy of Jesus t hrist (Luke iii. 25). W. A. W. 

A'MOZ ’Ajucfo: Amos), father of the 

prophet Isaiah (2 K. xix. 2, 20, xx. 1 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 
22, xxxii. 20, 32; Is. i. 1, ii. 1, xiii. 1, xx. 2 
[xxxvii. 2. 21, xxxviii. 1.] 

AMPHIP'OLIS ('ApcplnoAis'- Amphipolis), a 
city of Macedonia, through which Paul and Silas 
passed in their way from Philippi to Thessaloniea 
(Acts xvii. 1). It was distant 33 Homan miles from 
Philippi (Pin. Anton, p. 320). It was called Am- 
phipolis, because the river Strymon flowed almost 
round the town (Time. iv. 102). ft stood upon an 
eminence on the left or eastern bank of this river, 
just below its egress from the lake Cereinitis, and 
at the distance of about three miles from the sea. 
It was a colony of the Athenians, and was memor- 
able in the Peloponnesian war for the battle fought 
under its walls, in which both Brasidas and Cleon 
were killed (Thuc. v. 6-11). Its site is now occu- 
pied by*a village called Neokhdrio, in Turkish Jenh- 
Ktui. or “ New- Town.” 

* 'Die reader will notice from the wood-cut (taken 
from Cousiuery) the singular position of this apos- 
tolic place. Neokhorio is the modern Creek Neo- 
Xwpioi Though the name is changed, the identi- 
fication is undoubted, since the position answers so 
perfectly to the ancient name and to the notices 
ol ancient writers (Jir* a/j. (p6repa nepipbeovTos too 
^T pu/xirosy Time. iv. 102). Cousiuery inserts a 
plan of the ruins still found on the spot in his 
Voyage dans Macedoine (i. 134), among which are 
parts of the city wall, symbolic figures, inscriptions, 
tumuli, Ac- See also 1 .cake's Northern Greece, iii. 
181 ft’. At the |>oiut here where Paul crossed the 
Strymon on his mission of philanthropy (77 (fnAar - 
Opcotrla too (reergpos rgxiev Oeov, l it. iii. 4), Xerxes, 
on his invasion of Greece, “offered a sacrifice of 
white horses to the river, and buried alive nine 
youths and maidens.” See Herod, vii. 113. 114 
and Kawlinsoifs note there. It was not till after 
the great sacrifice on Golgotha that human sacri- 


pmiclior would imtumlly Invite; nnd It would almost 
seem ns if lal tit allusions to it transpire In more tlutt 
one place in the N. T.” (comp. Ileb. x> 35; Matt xxl 
35). 8eo Jewish Church, 11. 400, Aniei ed. it 
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5ces ceased generally, even among the Greeks and 
Koinans. See Lasaulx's interesting monograph en- 
titled Siihnopfer der Griechen u. Rimer u. ihr 
Vcrhdltniss zn dem Einem auf Golgotha (tr. in the 
Bibl. Sacra , i. 3G8-408). For the classical interest 
of Ampliipolis, the reader is referred to Grote’s 
History of Greece, vi. G'25 ff„ and Arnold’s 77m- 
cy Tides, ii. (at the end). [Apolloxia.] H. 

AM'PLIAS ( y ApwAias, [Lachm. niarg. Sin. 
AFG, 'ApirAiciros : Amp/ tat us] ), a Christian at 
Rome [whom Paul salutes and terms his “ beloved 
hi the Lord ”] (Rom. xvi. 8). 

AM 'RAM [people of the exalted , i. 

e. GW]: 1 Apfipap, ['Appap’, Vat. in Ex. vi. 20, 
Ap&pav:] Amram). 1. A Invite, father of Closes, 
Aaron, and Miriam (Ex. vi. 18, 20; Num. iii. 19. 
[xxvi. 58, 59 ; 1 Chr. vi. 2, 3, 18, xxiii. 12, 13, 
xxiv. 20]). R. W. B. 

2. (]-pn : ’Epepc&v; Alex. A/xa5a ; [Aid. 
'Apabap', Comp. ’A/xa5cu/:] Ilamram.) Properly 
Hamran or Chamran ; son of Dishon and descend- 
ant of Levi (1 Chr. i. 41). In Gen. xxxvi. 26 he 
is called Hem dan, and this is the reading in 1 
Chr. in many of Kennicott’s MSS. 

3. ; 'Appaii’, [Vat. A papei’,] Alex. 
A p&pap' Amram.) One of the sons of Bani, in 
the time of Ezra, who had married a foreign wife 
<Ezr. x. 34). Called Omaeuus in 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 

AMRAMITES, THE : 6 ’A p- 

pap, o ’ Apfipap’, Alex, o ApfSpaap, o A ppapi' 
Amramitce). A branch of the great Kohatliite 
family of the tribe of Levi (Num. iii. 27 ; 1 Clir. 
xxvi. 23); descended from Amram, the father of 
Moses. W. A. W. 

AM'RAPHEL : 'ApaptyaA' Am- 

*n aphel ), perhaps a Hamite king of Shinar or Baby- 
lonia, who joined the victorious incursion of the 
Elamite Chedorlaomer against the kings of Sodom 
md Gomorrah and the cities of the plain (Gen. 
riv. 1, 9). The meaning of the name is uncertain; 


some have connected it with the Sanskrit amava~ 
pdli, “the guardian of the immortals.” (Comp. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus , i. 446.) S. L. 

AMULETS were ornaments, gems, scrolls, 
Ac., worn as preservatives against the power of en- 
chantments, and generally inscribed with mystic 
forms or characters. The “ ear-rings ” in Gen. 

xxxv. 4 (D'PJ3 : tvoiTia’- innures) w T ere obvi- 
ously connected with idolatrous worship, and were 
probably amulets taken from the bodies of the slain 
Shecheinites. They are subsequently mentioned 
among the spoils of Midian (Judg. viii. 24), and 
perhaps their objectionable character was the reason 
why Gideon asked for them. Again, in Hos. ii. 
13, “decking herself with ear-rings” is mentioned 
as one of the signs of the “ days of Baalim.” 

Hence in Chaldee an ear-ring is called 

But amulets were more often worn round the 
neck, like the golden bulla or leather lorum of the 
Roman boys. Sometimes they were precious stones, 
supposed to be endowed with peculiar virtues. In 
the “ Mirror of stones ” the strangest properties are 
attributed to the amethyst, Ivinocetus, Alectoria, 
Ceraunium, Ac. ; and Pliny, talking of succina, says 
“ Infantibus alligari amuleti ratione proclest ” 
(xxxvii. 12, s. 37). They were generally suspended 
as the centre-piece of a necklace, and among the 
Egytians often consisted of the emblems of va- 
rious deities, or the symbol of truth and justice 
(“Thmei”). A gem of this kind, formed of sap- 
phires, was worn by the chief judge of Egypt (Diod. 
i. 48, 75), and a similar one is represented as worn 
by the youthful deity Harpoorates (Wilkinson, An. 
Egypt, iii. 364). The Arabs hang round their 
children’s necks the figure of an open hand ; a cus- 
tom which, according to Shaw, arises from the un- 
luckiness of the number 5. This principle is often 
found in the use of amulets. Thus the basilisk is 
constantly engraved on the talismanic scaraLei of 
Egypt, and according to Jahn (Arch. Bibi. § 131 

I Engl, tr.), the of Is. iii. 21, were “fig- 
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ures of serpents carried in the hand ” (more prol>- 
ably worn in the ears) “by Hebrew women.” The 

word is derived from l^nb, sibihivit, and means 
both “enchantments” (cf. Is. iii. 3). and the mag- 
ical £»ems and formularies used to avert tlum (Gescn. 
s. i\). it is doubtful whether the LXX. intends 
KfpiS^ia as a translation of this word; “pro voce 
n-6 pib. nihil est in textu Uebraico” (Schlcusncr’s 
Thesmirm). For a like reason the phallus was 
among the sacred emblems of the Vestals (Did. of 
Ant., art. “ Faseinura ”). \ 

The commonest amulets were sacred words (the 
tetragrannnaton, Ac.) or sentences, written in a pe- 
culiar manner, or inscribed in some cabalistic figure 
like the shield of David, called also Solomon's Seal. 
Another form of this figure is the pentangle (or 
pentaele, r. Scott’s Antbpianj), which “consists of 
three triangles intersected, and made of five lines, 
which may be so set forth with the body of man as 
to touch and point out the places where our Saviour 
was wounded ” (Sir Tlios. Brown's Vuhj. Errors, 
i. 10). Under this head fall the 'Etyfaia ypafip-ara 
(Acts xix. 1!)), and in later times t lie Abraxic gems 
of the B:\silidians ; and the use of the word “Ab- 
racadabra,” recommended by the physician Serenus 
Samonicus as a cure of the hemitritaeus. The same 
physician prescribes for quartan ague 

,f Mitonia; Iliados quartum suppone tiinenti.” 

Charms “ consisting of words written on folds 
of papyrus tightly rolled up and sewed in linen,” 
have been found at Thebes (Wilkinson, /. r.), and 
our English translators possibly intended something 
of the kind when they rendered the curioqs phrase 

(in Is. iii.) \nil by “tablets.” It was 

the danger of idolatrous practices arising from a 



Amulet. Modern Egyptian. (From Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians.) 


knowledge of this custom that probably induced 
the sanction of the use of phylacteries (I)eut. vi. 

8; xi. 18, The mmlem Arabs use 

scraps of the Koran (which they oull “ telesines ” 
or “ alakakirs ” ) in the same way. 

A very large class of amulets depended for their 
value on their being constructed under certain as- 
tronomical conditions. Their most general use was 
to avert ill-luck, Ac., especially to nullify the effect 
of the <)<p6a\pbs fiaaicavosy a belief in which is 
found among all nations. The dews were partic- 
ularly addicted to them, and the only restriction 
placed by the l.'abhis on their use was, that none 
but approve*/ amulets (i. e. such as were known to 
have cured three persons) were to he worn on the 
Sahbath (Light foot's //or. Hibr. in Matt. xxiv. 21). 
It was thought that lhoy kept off the evil spirits 
rho caused disease. Some animal substances were 
•onsidered to possess such properties, as we see from 
Tobit. I ‘liny (xxviii. 47) mentions a fox’s tongue 
worn on an amulet as a charm against blear eyes, 
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[and says (xxx. 15) “ Scaraba?orum cornua alligata 
amulet] naturam obtinent;” perhaps an Egyptian 
fancy. In the same way one of the Homan em- 
perors wore a seal-skin as a chann against thunder. 
Among plants, the white bryony and the 1 Iypericon, 
or Fuga Daemon um, are mentioned as useful (Sir 
T. Brown, Vulg, Errors, i. 10. He attributes the 
whole doctrine of amulets to the deni, but still 
throws out a hint that they maj work by “ im- 
ponderous and invisible emissions”). 

Amulets are still common. On the Mod. Egyp- 
tian “ 1 Iegab ” see Lane, Mo*/. Egypt, e. 11, and 
on the African “pieces of medicine,” a belief in 
which constitutes half the religion of the Africans, 
see Livingstone's Travels, p. 285, it passim. 
[Tiin.mnM; Talisman.] F. W. F. 

AM'ZI ("-'-S [s/rai/y] : ’A peaala; [Vat. 
-C€t-] Alex. Maetrtna: Amasni). 1. A Levite of 
the family of iMerari, and ancestor of Ethan the 
minstrel (1 Lhr. vi. 4G). 

2. (’A [Vat. -<rei] : Atnsi.) A priest, whose 
descendant Adaiah with his brethren did the ser- 
vice Hr the Temple in the time of Xehemiab (Xeh. 
xi. 12). W. A. \V. 

A'XAB (22 [grape-town, Gesen.]: 'Ara/3a>0, 
’A vd'v\ Alex. Avcofi- [J»</5]), a town in the 
mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 50), named, with 
Debir and Hebron, as once belonging to the Ana- 
kim (Josh. xi. 21). It lias retained its ancient 
name and lies among the hills about 10 

miles S. S. W. of Hebron, close to Mioco and 
lishtemoa (Bob. i. 4!)4). The conjecture of Eus. 
and Jerome (Ouum. Anob , Anab) is evidently inad- 
missihle. G. 

AX'AEL (’AcarjA). The brother of Tobit 
(Tob. i. 21). 

A'NAH (n_2V [peril. answering, i. e. a re- 
fpnst] : 'Ava' [Gen. xxxvi. 24, Alex. Clvas\ 1 Chr. i. 
40, 41, Bom. 2c evav, Alex. CLvap, Aca,:] Ana), the 
son of y.ibcon, the son of .Seir, the llorite (Gen. 
xxxvi. 20. 24), and father of Aholibamah, one of the 
wives of Esau (( Jen. xxxvi. 2, 14). We arc no doubt 
thus to understand the text with Winer, llcng- 
stenherg, 'I nch, Knobef, and many others, though 
the Hebrew reads “ Aholibamah, daughter of Anali, 

daughter of Zibeon rESTI?);” 

nor is there any necessity to correct the reading in 
accordance with the Sam., which ha% instead 
of the second ; it is better to refer the second 

to Aholibamah instead of to its immediate 
antecedent Anali. The word is thus used in the 
wider sense of descendant (here granddaughter), as 
it is apparently ngain in this chapter, v. 3!). We 
may further conclude with llcngstcnherg (Pent. ii. 
280; Eng. transl. ii. 220) that the Anali mentioned 
amongst the sons of Scir in v. 20 in connect ion 
with Ziheon. is the same person as is here referred 
to, and is therefore the grandson of Scir. The in- 
tention of the genealogy plainly is not so much to 
give the lineal descent of the isoi rites as to enum- 
erate those descendants who, being beads of trilies, 
came into connection with the Edomites. It wo ild 
thus ap|>ear that Anali, from whom Esau's wife 
sprang, was the head of a tribe inde|>ondciit of lii» 
father, and ranking on an equality with that tril»e. 
Several difficulties occur in regard to the race and 
name of Anali By his descent from Seir lie is a 
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riorite [which see] (Gen. xxxvi. 20), whilst m t. 2 
he is called a Hivite, and again in the narrative 
(Gen. xxvi. 34) he is called Beeri the Rittite. 
I [engsten berg's explanation of the first of these 
difficulties is far-fetched ; and it is more probable 

that the word Hivite P*)nn) is a mistake of tran- 
scribers for Horite (^nn). With regard to the 
identification of Anah the Horite with Beeri the 
Hittite, see Beeri. V. XV. G. 

* In Gen. xxxvi. 24 (A. V.), we read: “This 
was that Anah that found the mules in the wilder- 
ness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father.” 

The word ^ is here rendered mules, according 
to the Jewish explanation (Targ. of .Jonathan, the 
Talmud, Saadias, Rabbinic commentators), followed 
in Luther’s and other modern versions. With this 

rendering of the statement is altogether in- 
significant, unless is taken (as by the Tal- 

mudist) in the sense of invent , as in Luther’s ver- 
sion ; meaning that Anah found out the way of 
producing mules, by coupling animals of different 
species. But this sense the Hebrew word will not 
bear. The explanation is evidently drawn from the 
connection merely, without any support from ety- 
mology. Equally baseless is the interpretation hi 
• the Targ. of Onkelos, and the Samaritan Codex, 

taking in the sense of giants (as if = 

D^DS, Deut. ii. 11). 

Another and probably older exegetical tradition, 
transmitted through Jerome and the Vulgate, ren- 
ders by warm springs (Vulgate aquas call- 

das). This has the support of etymology (Gesenius, 
Thes., QV), as well as of the ancient tradition, 
and is corroborated by the frequent occurrence of 
warm springs in the region referred to, as observed 
both by ancient writers and by modern travellers." 

T. J. C. 

ANAHARATH (rpnSS [hollow wag or 
pass, Hirst]: ’A [Alex. A ppaved' Ana- 
hai'ath]), a place within the border of Issachar, 
named with Shichon and Kabbith (Josh. xix. 19). 
Nothing is yet known of it. G. 

* Some think it may be the present Ardneh, near 
the foot of Gilboa, about 2 miles east of Jenin (En- 
gannim). See Zeller’s Bibl. Worterb. p. 60, 2te 
Aufl. Robinson mentions the place twice (ii. 316, 
319), but does not suggest the identification. H. 

ANA'IAH [3 syl.] (H^V : ’a vaviaf, [Vat. 
M- A vana'-l Ania). 1. Probably a priest; one 
of those who stood on Ezra’s right hand as he read 
the Law to the people (Neh. viii. 4). He. is called 
Ananias in 1 Esdr. ix. 43. 

2. (’A rata: [Vat. Araraia; Aid. *A vavla^] 
Annia.) One of the “heads” ei the people, who 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 22). 

W. A. W. 

A'NAK. [Anakim.] 

AN 'AKIM : *E vuiAp, [Vat. -/cetju., 

and so Alex, in Deut. :] Enacim ), a race of giants (so 

a * It mav have been from the discovery of these 
iprings, as Hengstenberg suggests, that Anah received 
the other name which he bore, namely, Beeri. " of 
wells." i. e. a man concerned with them. See also 
Baiungarten ( Pentateuch , i. 300). II. 
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called either from their stature ( long\colli \ , Gesen.) 
or their strength (Hirst), (the root being 

identical with our word neck), descendants of Arha 
(Josh. xv. 13, xxi. 1 1 ), dwelling in the southern part 
of Canaan, and particularly at Hebron, which from 

their progenitor received the name of TV “Ip, 

city of Arba. Besides the general designation An- 
akim, they are variously called 'O 2, sons of 

Anak (Num. xiii. 33), descendants 

of Anak (Num. xiii. 22), and D'pIlV sons 

of Anakim [LXX. viol yiyavrow] (Deut. i. 28). 
These designations serve to show that we must re- 
gard Anak as the name of the race rather than that 
of an individual, and this is confirmed by what is 
said of Arba, their progenitor, that he “was a 
great man among the Anakim ” (Josh. xiv. 15) 
The race appears to have been divided into three 
tribes or families, bearing the names Sheshai, Ahi- 
man, and Tahnai. Though the warlike appearance 
of the Anakim had struck the Israelites with ter- 
ror in the time of Moses (Num. xiii. 28; Deut. ix. 
2), they were nevertheless dispossessed by Joshua, 
and utterly driven from the land, except a small 
remnant that found refuge in the Philistine cities, 
Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Josh. xi. 21). Their 
chief city, Hebron, became the possession of Caleb, 
who is said to have driven out from it the three 
sons of Anak mentioned above, that is, the three 
families or tribes of the Anakim (Josh. xv. 14; 
.ludg. i. 20). After this time they vanish from 
history. 6 F. \V. G. 

AN'AMIM (D'DDS: ’E^erefc ; [Alex, in 
Gen. Aii'eju.erteiju, in 1 Chr. A ra/xieip.; Comp, in 
1 Chr. A'ivoixifx\ 1 MS$. '‘Auafg . :] Anamim), a 
Mizraite people or tribe, respecting the settlements 
of which nothing certain is known (Gen. x. 13; 1 
Chr. i. 11). Judging from the position of the 
other Mizraite peoples, as far as it has been deter- 
mined, this one probably occupied some part of 
Egypt, or of the adjoining region of Africa, or pos- 
sibly of the south-west of Palestine. No name 
bearing any strong resemblance to Anamim has 
been pointed out in the geographical lists of the 
Egyptian monuments, or in classical or modern 
geography. [The name may be Egyptian and refer 
to the region of the tribe. Ges., Hirst.] K. S. P. 

ANAM'MELECH [Hebrew AnammeTech] 
(TjbsDy : 'Av'qfieAex' [Alex. A/i^eAe^; Aid. 
, At'6jueA6X : l Annmelech ), one of the idols wor- 
shipped by the colonists introduced into Samaria 
from Sepharvaiin (2 K. xvii. 31). lie was wor- 
shipped with rites resembling those of Molech, 
children being burnt in his honor, and is the com- 
panion-god to Adkammelecii. As Adrammeleeh 
is the male power of the sun, so Anammelech is 
the female power of the sun (Rawlinson’s Herodo- 
tus, i. 611). The etymology of the word is un- 
certain. Rawlinson connects it with the name 
Anunit. Gesenius derives the name from words 
meaning idol and king, but Reland (de vet. ling. 
Pers. ix.) deduces the first part of it from the 
Persian word for grief. Winer advocates a deriva- 
tion connecting the idol with the constellation Ce 


t> *The A. V. adds s to this name, and thus makes 
it (Anakims) doubly plural, as in the case of Emun, 
Cherubim, and similar terms. H 
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plieus, some of the stars in which are called by the 
Arabs “the shepherd and the sheep.” 

• G. E. L. C. 

A'NAN (]3y [« chmil ] : Alex. 

[Comp.] ’H iar: Anan). 1. One of the “beads” 
of the people, who signed the covenant with Nelie- 
miali (Neb. x. 2' I). 

2. (’Arar: Alex. Arrar: An uni.) Hanan 4 

(1 Esdr. v. 30; comp. Ezr. ii. 4G). \V. A. XV. 

ANA'NI ('22 j? [Jehovah protects]: 'Avar', 
[Vat *i*ex. A van: Annm). The sev- 

enth son of Elioenni, descended through Zeruh- 
babel from the line royal oi' Judah (1 Chr. iii. 24). 

W. A. M r . 

AN ANT' A II (rP2D2? [whom Jehovah pro- 
tects ]: ’Arana • Ananias). Probably a priest; 
ancestor of Azariah, who assisted in rebuilding the 
city wall after the return from Babylon (Nell. iii. 
24). ‘ W. A. W. 

ANANI'AH (H^V [whom Jehovah pro- 
tects ]), a place, named between Nob and llazor, in 
which the Ueujamites lived alter their return from 
captivity (Neb. xi. 32). The LXX. [in most MSS.] 
omits all mention of this and the accompanying 
names [but Comp, has ’Ar(a } and FA. 3 Avana]- 

G. 

AX AN I' AS (n'33P, or n;;:n [Jehovah 
is f/racious] : ’ Aranas )• 1. A high-priest in Acts 

xxiii. 2 ft', xxiv. 1, [before whom Paul attempted 
to defend himself, in the Jewish Council at Jerusa- 
lem, but was silenced with a blow on the mouth 
for asserting that he had always “ lived in all good 
conscience before God.” See, in regard to that 
incident, Paul], lie was the son of Nebedauis 
(Joseph. Ant. xx. 5, § 2), succeeded Joseph son of 
Camydus (Ant. xx. 1, § 3, 5, § 2), and preceded 
Ismael son of Phabi (Ant. xx. 8, §§ 8, 11). lie 
was nominated to the ollice by Herod king of Clial- 
cis, in a. i>. 48 (Jn/. xx. 5, § 2); and in a. i>. 02 
sent to Pome by the prefect l T mmidius Quudratus 
to answer before the Emperor ( 'huulius a charge of 
oppression brought by the Samaritans (.4wL xx. 0, 
§ 2). lie appears, however, not to have lost his 
otlice, but to have resumed it on his return. This 
has been doubted; but Wicseler (Chronol. d. A pos- 
tal. Zeitalters , p. 70, note) has shown that it was 
so in all probability, seeing I hat the procurator Cu- 
manus, who went to Home with him as his adver- 
sary, was unsuccessful, and was condemned to ban- 
ishment. lie was deposed from his otlice shortly 
before Felix left the province (Ant. xx. 8, § 8; but 
still bad great power, which he used violently and 
lawlessly (Ant. xx. it, § 2). lie was at last assas- 
sinated by the Siearii ( H . J. ii. 17, § 9) at the be- 
ginning of the bust Jewish war. 

2. A disciple at Jerusalem, husband of Sapphira 
(Acts v. I tf. Having sold his goods for the 
l>enefit of the church, he kept hack a part of the 
price, bringing to the apostles the remainder, as if 
it were the whole, his wife also being privy to the 
echemc. St. Peter, being enabled by the power of 
the Spirit to see through the fraud, denounced him 
as having lied to the Holy Ghost, i. e. having at- 
lempted to pass u|»on the Spirit resident jn the 
k|H>stl?s an act of deliberate deceit. On hearing 
ibis, Ananias fell down and expired. That this 
Incident was no mere physical consequence of St. 
Peter’s severity of tone, as some of the German 
writers have maintained, distinctly appears by the 


direct sentence of a similar death pronounced by 
the same ajiostle upon his wife Sapphira a few hour* 
after. [Saithika.] It is of course possible that 
Ananias’s death may have been an act of divine 
justice unlocked for by the apostle, as there is no 
mention of such an intended result in his speech ; 
hut in the case of the wife, such an idea is out of 
the question. Niemeycr ( Chavaktenstik der Bibel , 
i. 574) has well stated the case as regards the Maine 
which some have endeavored to east on St. Peter 
in this matter, when be says that not man, but 
God, is thus animadverted on. The apostle is but 
the organ and announcer of the divine justice, 
which was pleased by this act of deserved severity 
to protect the morality of the infant church, anil 
strengthen its power for good. 

3. A Jewish disciple at Damascus (Acts ix. 10 
tb), of high repute, “a devout man according to 
the law, having a good report of all the Jews which 
dwelt there” (Acts xxii. 12). Being ordered by 
the lxird in a vision, lie sought out Saul during the 
period of blindness and dejection which followed his 
conversion, and announced to him his future com- 
mission as a preacher of the Gospel, conveying to 
him at the same time, by the laying on of his 
hands, the restoration of sight, and commanding 
him to arise, and he baptized, and wash away his 
sins, calling on the name of the l^ord. Tradition 
makes him to have been afterwards bishop of 
Damascus, and to have died by martyrdom ( Men - 
oloff. CJnecorum , i. 79 f.). H. A. 

AN AN I'AS (’Arris* [Vat. Arms 0 Alex. An- 
nas:] Aid. ’A rarlas-] Ananias). 1. The sons of 
Ananias to the number of 101 (Vulg. 130) enu- 
merated in 1 Esdr. v. 1G as having returned with 
Zorobabel. No such name exists in the parallel 
lists of Ezra and Xchemiah. 

2. (’Aranas- om. in Vulg.) Hanaxi 3 (1 
Esdr. ix. 21; comp. Ezr. x. 20). 

3. (Awnmus.) IIananiaii 9 (1 Esdr. ix. 29; 
comp. I'>.r. x. 28). 

4. (Ananias.) Anaiaii 1 (1 Esdr. ix. 43; 
comp. Nch. viii. 4). 

5. [’Ararlus: "N at. A mas-] Haxan 5 (1 

Esdr. ix. 48; comp. Xeh. viii. 7). 

6. Father of Azarias, whose name was assumed 
by the angel Haphnel (Tob. v. 42, 13). In the 
LXX. lie appears to he the eldest brother of Tohit. 

7. (Jamnor.) Ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). 
The God. Sin. [with Alex.] gives Aranas , though 
the Vat. MS. omits the name. 

8. ('Ararlas: Ananias.) Shadrach (Song of 
J Gh. GG; 1 Macc. Li. 59). R La.* amah 7.] 

XV. A. XV. 

ANAN'IEL (’Krani]\- Anawl,, forefather 
of Tobias (Tob. i I). 

A'XATH [anivCrci', i. e. lo prayer] : 

Airax, A rdd: [Vat. /La^ax* A raOcr: Alex. A ra$ y 
KeyatP] Anath), father of Shamgar (Judg. iii. 31, 
v. G). 

ANATH'EMA (drdd (pa, in LXX., theequiv 
alent for n thing or |>crson devoted: in N. 

T. generally translated accursed. The more usual 
form is ardOripa ( drarlOjjpi ), with the sense of an 
••Jf trine/ suspended in a temple (Luke xxi. 5; 2 
Slave, ix. 10). The Alexandrine writers preferred 
the short penultimate in this and other kindred 
words (e. (/. tnltiepay avrOepa): hut occasionally 
Imth forms occur in the MSS., as in Jud. xvi. 19 
I 2 Macc. xiii. 15; 1 like xxi. 5: no dbtinetw '\iero 
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Tore existed originally in the meanings of the words, 
as has been supposed by many early writers. The 

Hebrew n is derived from a verb signifying 
primarily to shut up, and benee to (1) consecrate or 
devote, and (2) exterminate. Any object so de- 
voted to the Lord was irredeemable: if an inanimate 
object, it was to be given to the priests (Num. 
xviii. 14); if a living creature or even a man, it 
was to be slain (Lev. xxvii. 28, 2J); hence the 
idea of extermination as connected with devoting. 
Generally speaking, a vow of this description was 
taken only with respect to the idolatrous nations 
who were marked out for destruction by the special 
decree of Jehovah, as ill Num. xxi. 2; Josh. vi. 17; 
but occasionally the vow was made indefinitely, and 
involved the death of the innocent, as is illustrated 
in the cases of Jephthali’s daughter (Judg. xi. 
31), and Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv. 24) who was only 
saved by the interposition of the people. The 
breach of such a vow on the part of any one di- 
rectly or indirectly participating in it was punished 
with death (Josh. vii. 25). In addition to these 
cases of spontaneous devotion on the part of indi- 
viduals, the word j 3 frequently applied to the 

extermination of idolatrous nations: in such cases 
the idea of a vow appears to be dropped, and the 
word assumes a purely secondary sense (e^oAoGpevco, 
LXX.): or, if the original meaning is still to be 
retained, it may be in the sense of Jehovah (Is. 
xxxiv. 2) shutting up, i. e. placing under a ban , 
and so necessitating the destruction of them, in 
order to prevent all contact. The extermination 
being the result of a positive command (Lx. xxii. 
20), the idea of a vow is excluded, although doubt- 
less the instances already referred to (Num. xxi. 2; 
Josh. vi. 17) show how a vow was occasionally 
superadded to the command. It may be further 
noticed that the degree to which the work of de- 
struction was carried out, varied. Thus it applied 
to the destruction of (1) men alone (L>eut. xx. 13); 
(2) men, women, and children (Deut. ii. 34); (3) 
virgins excepted (Num. xxxi. 17; Judg. xxi. 11); 
(4) all living creatures (Deut. xx. 1G; 1 Sam. xv. 
3); the spoil in the former cases was reserved for 
the use of the army (Deut. ii. 35, xx. 14; Josh, 
xxii. 8), instead of being given over to the priest- 
hood, as was the case in the recorded vow of Joshua 
(Josh. vi. 19.) Occasionally the town itself was 
utterly destroyed, the site rendered desolate (Josh, 
vi. 2G), and the name Hormah (’Avafle/xa, LXX.) 
applied to it (Num. xxi. 3). 

We pass on to the Rabbinical sense of Q'ln 
as referring to excommunication, premising that an 
approximation to that sense is found in Ezr. x. 8. 
where forfeiture of goods is coupled with separation 
from the congregation. Three degrees of excom- 
munication are enumerated (1) ’'VXJ, involving va- 
rious restrictions in civil and ecclesiastical matters 
for the space of 30 days : to this it is supposed that 
the terms a<popl£eiv (Luke vi. 22) and air oar war 

ycayos (John ix. 22) refer. (2) D^H, a more pub- 
lic and formal sentence, accompanied with curses, 
and involving severer restrictions for an indefinite 

'* There are some variations in the orthography 
tf this name, both in Hebrew and the A. V., which 
must be noticed. 1. Hebrew : In 1 K. ii. 26, and Jer. 

txxii. 9, it is and similarly in 2 Sam. .v*iii. 
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period. (3) SiHDtT, rarely, if ever, used — com- 
plete and irrevocable excommunication. OHn 
was occasionally used in a generic sense for any of 
the three (Carpzov. Appar. p. 557). Some expos- 
itors refer the terms dveibtfaiv ual iwfidAAeiv (Luke 
vi. 22 ) to the second species, but a comparison of 
John ix. 22 with 34 shows that iu^dAAetu is synon- 
ymous with dwoervudyenyov woieiv, and there ap- 
pears no reason for supposing the latter to be of a 
severe character. 

The word a vadcfia frequently occurs in St. Paul’s 
writings [five times], and many expositors have re- 
garded his use of it as a technical term for judicial 
excommunication. That the word was so used in 
the early Church, there can be no doubt (Bingham, 
Ant bp xvi. 2, § 10); but an examination of the 
passages in which it occurs shows that, l : ke the 
cognate word dvadefiarifa (Matt. xxvi. 74; Mark 
xiv. 71 ; Acts xxiii. 12, 21), it had acquired a more 
general sense as expressive either of strong feeling 
(Rom. ix. 3; cf. Ex. xxxii. 32), or of dislike and 
condemnation (1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8, 9). 

W. L. B. 

AN'ATHOTH (HirTO [see below ] : ’A v- 
aGwG\ Anathoth), 1. Son of Beclier, a son of 
Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8), probably the founder of 
the place of the same name. 

2. One of the heads of the people, who signed 
the covenant in the time of Nehemiah (Nell. x. 19); 
unless, as is not unlikely, the name stands for “the 
men of Anathoth ” enumerated in Neh. vii. 27 

W. A. W. 

AN'ATHOTH (Hinjy, « possibly = 
echoes [or inclinations, declivity, Dietr.] ; plur. of 
HIV, by which name the place is called in the 
Talmud, Joma, p. 10; * AuaGuiG : Anathoth), a city 
of Benjamin, omitted from the list in Josh, xviii., 
but a priests’ city ; with “suburbs” (Josh. xxi. 18; 
1 Chr. vi. GO (45)). Hither, to his “fields,” Abi- 
athar was banished by Solomon after the failure of 
his attempt to put Adonijah on the throne (1 K. 
ii. 2G). This was the native place of Ahiezer, one 
of David’s 30 captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 27 ; 1 Chr. 
xi. 28, xxvii. 12), and of Jehu, another of the 
mighty men (1 Chr. xii. 3); and here, “of the 
priests that were in Anathoth,” Jeremiah was bom 
(Jer. i. 1; xi. 21, 23; xxix. 27; xxxii. 7, 8, 9). 

The “men” ('tTOS not NH, as in most of the 
other cases; comp, however, Netophah, Michmasb, 
Ac.) of Anathoth returned from the captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 23; Neh. vii. 27; 1 Esdr. v. 
18.) 

Anathoth lay on or near the great road from the 
north to Jerusalem (Is. x. 30); by Eusebius it is 
placed at three miles from the city ( Onom.), and 
by Jerome ( tunas Anathoth) at the same distance 
contra septenirionem Jerusalem (adJerem. cap. i.). 
The traditional site at Kuriet el-Knnb does not ful- 
fill these conditions, being 10 miles distant from the 
city, and nearer W. tli3n N. But the real position 
has no doubt been cb -covered by Robinson at 
’ Andta , on a broad ridge 1 hour N.N.E. from 
Jerusalem. The cultivation of the priests survives 


27, 2. English: Anethothite, 2 Sam. 

xxiii. 27 ; Anetothite, 1 Chr. xxvii. 12; Antothite, 1 
Chr. xi. 28, xii. 3. "Jeremiah of A.,” Jer xxix. 27 
should be. "J. the Anathothite.’’ 
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in tilled fields of grain, with figs and olives. There 
are the remains of walls and strong foundations, 
and the quarries still supply Jerusalem with build- 
ing stone (Hob. i. 4-17, 438). 0. 

* The present Anuta is a little hamlet of 12 or 
15 houses, where, as of old on roofs of this humble 
class, the grass still grows on the house-tops; the 
striking image of the Hebrew writers (Ps. exxix. 
G, 7, and Is. xxxvii. 27) of man’s immaturity and 
frailty. The 100 Ilaitser in 1 lesser’s Bibl. Worth. 
p. Gl, should certainly be 100 inhabitants (or less), 
and not “ houses.” It is worth remarking, too, that 
parts of the Dead Sea and its dismal scenery are 
distinctly visible from this ancient home of the 
pensive, heart-burdened Jeremiah. Dr. Wilson 
(Lands of the Bible , i. 483) represents Andta as 
within sight from the Mount of Olives. II. 
ANCHOR. [Sun*.] 

AN 'DREW, St. ('ArSpeas' Andreis; the 
name Andreas occurs in Greek writers; e. g. Athen. 
vii. 312, and xv. G75; it is found in Dion Cass. 
Ixviii. 32, as the name of a Cyrenian Jew, in the 
reign of Trajan), one among the first called of the 
Apostles of our Lord (John i. 40, 41; .Matt iv. 
18); brother (whether elder or younger is uncer- 
tain) of Simon Peter (ibid.), lie was of lleth- 
saida, and had been a disciple of John the baptist/' 
On hearing .Jesus a second time designated by him 
as the Lamb of God. he left his former master, and 
in company with another of John's disciples at- 
tached himself to our Ix>rd. by his means his 
brother Simon was brought to Jesus (John i. 41). 
The apparent discrepancy in Matt. iv. 18 ff. Mark 
iii. 1G ff., where the two appear to have been called 
together, is no real one, St. John relating the first 
introduction of the brothers to Jesus, the other 
Evangelists their formal call to follow Him in his 
ministry. In the catalogue of the Apostles, An- 
drew appears, in Matt. x. 2, Luke vi. 14, second, 
next alter his brother Peter; hut in Mark iii. 16, 
Acts i. 13, fourth, next alter the three, Peter, 
James, and John, and in company wifi) Philip. 
And this appears to have been his real place of dig- 
nity among the apostles; for in Mark xiii. 3, we 
find Peter, James, John, and Andrew, inquiring 
privately of our Lord about 1 1 is coming; and in 
John xii. 22, when certain Greeks wished for an 
interview with Jesus, they applied through Andrew, 
who consulted Philip, and in company with him 
made the request known to our Lord. This last 
circumstance, conjoined with the Greek character 
of both their names, may perhaps point to some 
slight shade of Hellenistic connection on the part 
of the two apostles; though it is extremely improb- 
able that any of the Twelve were Hellenists in the 
proper sense. On the occasion of the live thousand 
in the wilderness wanting nourishment, it is An- 
drew who points out the little lad with the five 
barley loaves and the two fishes. Scripture relates 
nothing of him beyond these scattered notices. 
Except in the catalogue (i. 13), his name does not 
occur once in the Acts. The traditions about bin) 
are various. Eusebius (iii. 1) makes him preach 
In Scythia; Jerome (bp. 148, ad Marc.) and I he- 


a • It Is evident from Mark I. 20 that Andrew as well 
&s Peter lived at Capernaum at the time of Christ's 
healing the mother-in-law of the latter. At that time 
(according to the best scheme of harmony) a year or 
more had elnpsed since Jesus had called the brothers 
to be his disciples at Hethany beyond the Jordan (John 
l 28. 41 If.). It Is to be inferred that, during this iu- 
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odoret (ad Psalm, cxvi.), in Achaia (Gieece); NL 
cephorus (ii. 30), in Asia Minor and Thrace. He is 
said to have been crucified at Patra? in Achaia, ot 
a crux decussata (X); but this is doubted by Lip- 
sius ( de Cruce , i. 7), and Sagittarius (de Cruci di- 
bits Martyrum , viii. 12). Eusebius (11. L. iii. 25) 
speaks of an apocryphal Acts of Andrew; and 
Kpiphanius (Hair. xlvi. 1) states that the Encnt- 
tites accounted it among their principal Scriptures; 
and (lxiii. 2) he says the same of the Origeniani. 
(See Fabric. CW. Ajjocr. i. 45G ff. [Tisehendorf, 
Acta Ajmt. Apoc. p. xl. ff., 105 ff.] Me nolug. One- 
cor. i. 221 f. ; Perion. I 'it. Ajjostot. i. 82 ff.) 

H. A. 

ANDRONI'CUS ('AvSp6viKO$ [ man of vic- 
tory]). 1. An officer left as viceroy (5ia5€x<fy*** / °*> 

2 Mace. iv. 31) in Antioch by Antiochus Epiphanes 
during his absence (». c. 171). Menelaus availed 
himself of the opportunity to secure his good offices 
by offering him some golden vessels which he had 
taken from the temple. When Onias (Osi.ts III.) 
was certainly assured that the sacrilege had been 
committed, he sharply reproved Menelaus for the 
crime, having previously taken refuge in the sanc- 
tuary of A polio and .Artemis at Daphne. At the 
instigation of Menelaus, Andronicus induced Onias 
to leave the sanctuary and immediately put him to 
death ill prison {TraptKKetcrtv. 2 Macc. iv. 34?). 
This murder excited general indignation; and on 
the return of Antiochus. Andronicus was publicly 
degraded and executed (2 Macc. iv. 30-38). Jose- 
phus places the death of Onias before the high- 
priesthood of Jason (Ant. xii. 5, 1,) and omits all 
mention of Andronicus; but there is not sufficient 
reason to doubt the truthfulness of the narrative, 
as Wernsdorf has done (He fide libr. Macc. 
pp. 00 f.) 

2. Another officer of Antiochus Epiphanes wl>o 
was left by him on Garizim (iv Tap . 2 Macc. v. 
23), probably in occupation of the temple there. 
As the name was common, it seems unreasonable t/> 
identify this general with the former one, and so to 
introduce a contradiction into the history (Wems- 
dorf, /. c . ; Ewald, (lesch.d. lb Ikes Isr iv. 335 n.; 
comp. Grimm, 2 Macc. iv. 38). 13. K. W. 

ANDRONI'CUS CAvSpdviuos: Andronicus ), 
a Christian at Pome, saluted by St. Paul (Pom. 
xvi. 7), together with Jnnias. The two are called 
by him his relations (aoyyevus) and fellow -cap- 
tives, and of note among the apostles, using that 
term probably in the wider sense ; & and lie de 
scribes them as having been converted to Christ 
before himself. According to llippolytns he was 
bishop of Pannonia; according to Dorotheas, of 
i>pnin. H. A. 

* Luke, as the companion of Paul’s life for so 
many years, could hardly fail to have met with An- 
dronieus and Jnnias (rather than Junia) in his 
travels, and, according to his habit (Luke i. 1), 
could have learnt much from thou as personal wit- 
nesses, concerning the earlier events of Christianity, 
before Paul himself had been brought into the 
ranks of Christ’s followers. As regards the means 


terval, they hnd removed to the neighboring Capernaum 
from Itcthsaiila, their orlglnnl home (John I. 44). II. 

h • The sense may he (ns Meyer, Philippi, De \\ ette 
Stuart, prefer) that the two were so famous (<m'«7T}fxoi 
os to have become well known among the npostlea. I 
Is uncertain when or where they shared Paul’s cap 
tivlty. u - 
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(thus illustrated) of the early Christians for obtain- 
ing and diffusing such knowledge among themselves, 
lee Tholuck’s striking remarks in his Glnabwiirdiy- 
kett des toany . Gesch ., p. 140 ff. H. 

A'NEM (D337 [ two fountains ] : tV A ivdi ; 
Alex. A rap: [- Aneni ]), a city of Issachar, with 
“suburbs,” belonging to the Gershonites, 1 Chr. 
ri. 73 (Heb. 58). It is omitted in the lists in Josh, 
xix. and xxi., and instead of it we find En-gannini. 
Possibly the one is a contraction of the other, as 
Kartan of Kirjathaim. G. 

A'NER (‘"13V [peril. = ^373, boy , Ges.]: ^ 
'A vap\ [Vat. A nap’. Aid. Alex. ’E v 7 )p\ Comp. 
*Avfip'] Auer), a city of Manasseh west of Jor- 
dan, with “suburbs” given to the Kohathites (1 
Chr. vi. 70 (55)). 15y comparison with the parallel 

list in Josh. xxi. 25, it would appear to be a cor- 
ruption of Taanach ("12 V for “pViH). 

* Kaumer distinguishes Aner from Taanach, 
regarding the former merely as omitted in Josh, 
xxi. 25 ( P diistina , p. 120, 4te Aufl.). H. 

A'NER [peril, boy] : A vvav; [Comp, in 

Gen. xiv. 24, 'Avepi] Aner), one of the three He- 
bronite chiefs who aided Abraham in the pursuit 
after the four invading kings (Gen. xiv. 13, 24). 

Pw. W. B. 

AN'ETHOTHITE, THE ('nnSSn: 6 
’Ai'tf f?iT7js [Vat. -9c(-] ; Alex, o AyaOudeirris * de 
Annthoth . ) An inhabitant of Anathoth of the tribe 
of Benjamin (2 Sam. xxiii. 27). Called also Ax- 
etotiiite and Antothite. W. A. W. 

an'etothite.xhe (\"rn?:?n : (Tat. 

om.] 6 3 A vadu>9: Anathoth it es). An inhab- 

itant of Anathoth (l Chr. xxvii. 12). Called also 
Anethothite and Antothite. W. A. W. 

ANGAREU'O (’A yyapevW- Angario, Vulg., 
Matt. v. 41, Mark xv. 21), simply translated 
“ compel” in the A. V., is a word of Persian, or 
rather of Tatar, origin, signifying to compel to 
serve as an ayyapos or mounted courier. The 
words anktrie or angharie , in Tatar, mean com- 
pulsory work without pay. Herodotus (viii. 08) 
describes the system of the dyyapeta- He says 
that the Persians, in order to make all haste in 
carrying messages, have relays of men and horses 
stationed at intervals, who hand the despatch from 
one to another without interruption either from 
weather or darkness, in the same way as the Greeks 
in their \autra5r}<popia. This horse-post the Per- 
sians called dyyapJj'Cov* In order to effect the 
object, license was given to the couriers by the gov- 
ernment to press into the service men, horses, and 
even vessels. Hence the word came to signify 
“ press,” and ayyapeia is explained by Suidas 
Srj.u'urla Kal arayuala Sou\€ta } and ayyapevea- 
dcu , eis (poprrjylav aye<r0at. Persian supremacy 
introduced the practice and the name into Pales- 
:irie; and Lightfoot says the Talmudists used to 

call any oppressive service Among the 

proposals made by Demetrius Soter to Jonathan 
the high-priest, one was ayyapevecdai ra twv 
' lovSalccr uiro(vyia. The system was also adopted 
by the Romans, and thus the word “angario” 
jame into use in later Latin. Pliny alludes to the 
practice, “ festinationem tabellarii diplomate ad- 
juvi.” Sir J. Chardin and other travellers make 
mention of it. The &yyapoi were also called a<r- 


rdvSai- (Liddell and Scott, and Stephens; ana 
Scheller, Lex. s. yv. ; Xen. Cyrop. viii. 0, §§ 17, 
18; A then. iii. 74, 122; JEsch. Ay. 282, Pers . 
217 (Dind.); Esth. viii. 14; Joseph. A. J. xiii. 2. 
§ 3; Pliny, Ep. x. 14, 121, 122; Lightfoot, On 
Matt. v. 41; Chardin, Travels , p. 257; Plut. De 
Alex. Mag. p. 32G.) H. W. P. 

ANGELS (a'DSl'pa : ol &yye\oi; often witl 
the addition of rnrp, or a'nbs. In later 
books the word oi aytoiy is used as an 

equivalent term). By the word “angels” ( i . e. 
“messengers” of God) we ordinarily understand a 
race of spiritual beings, of a nature exalted far 
above that of man, although infinitely removed 
from that of God, whose office is “ to do Him ser- 
vice in heaven, and by His appointment to succor 
and defend men on earth.” The object of the 
present article is threefold: 1st, to refer to any 
other Scriptural uses of this and similar words; 
2dly, to notice the revelations of the nature of 
these spiritual beings given in Scripture ; and 3rdiy, 
to derive from the same source a brief description 
of their ojjice towards man. It is to be noticed 
that its scope is purely Biblical, and that, in con- 
sequence, it does not enter into any extra-Scriptu- 
ral speculations on this mysterious subject. 

I. In the first place, there are many passages 
in which the expression the “angel of God,” “the 
angel of Jehovah,” is certainly used for a manifes- 
tation of God himself. This is especially the case 
in the earlier books of the Old Testament, and may 
be seen at once, by a comparison of Gen. xxii. 11 
with 12, and of Ex. iii. 2 with 6, and 14; where 
He, who is called the “angel of God ” in one verse, 
is called “ God,” and even “Jehovah ” in those which 
follow, and accepts the worship due to God alone. 
(Contrast Rev. xix. 10, xxi. 9.) See also Gen. xvi. 
7, 13, xxxi. 11, 13, xlviii. 15, 10; Num. xxii. 22, 
32, 35, and comp. Is. Lxiii. 9 with Ex. xxiii. 14, 
&c., &q. The same expression (it seems) is used 
by St. Paul, in speaking to heathens. See Acts 
xxvii. 23 comp, with xxiii. 11. 

It is to be observed also, that, side by side with 
these expressions, we read of God’s being manifested 
in the form of man; as to Abraham at Marare 
(Gen. xviii. 2, 22 comp. xix. 1), to Jacob at Penuel 
(Gen. xxxii. 24, 30), to Joshua at Gilgal (Josh, v 
13, 15), &c. It is hardly to be doubted, that both 
sets of passages refer to the same kind of manifes- 
tation of the Divine Presence. 

This being the case, since we know that “ no 
man hath seen God ” (the Father) “at any time,” 
and that “ the only-begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath revealed Him” 
(John i. 18), the inevitable inference is that by the 
“ Angel of the Ixird ” in such passages is meant 
He, who is from the beginning the “ Word,” i. e. 
the Manifester or Revealer of God. These appear- 
ances are evidently “ foreshadowings of the Incar- 
nation.” By these (that is) God the Son mani- 
fested Himself from time to time in that human 
nature, which He united to the Godhead forever 
in the Virgin’s womb. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the fact, that 
the phrases used as equivalent to the word “ Angels ” 
in Scripture, viz. the “sons of God,” or even in 
poetry, the “gods” (Elohim), the “holy ones,” 
&c., are names, which in their full and proper sense 
are applicable only to the Ixird Jesus Christ. As 
He is “ the Son of God,” so also is He tha “ Angel,” 
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ur “messenger” of the I^ord. Accordingly it is 
to His incarnation that all angelic ministration is 
distinctly referred, as to a central truth, by which 
alone its nature and meaning can be understood. 
(See John i. 51, comparing it with Gen. xxviii. 11- 
17, and especially with v. 13.) 

lies ides this, which is the highest application of 
the word “ angel,” we find the phrase used of any 
messengers of God, such as the prophets (Is. xlii. 
11); Ilag. i. 13; Mai. iii. 1), the priests (Mai. ii. 
7), and the rulers of the Christian churches (Kev. 
i. 20); much as, even more remarkably, the word 
“ Klohim ” is applied, in l’s. lxxxii. G. to those who 
judge in God's name. 

These usages of the word are not only interesting 
in themselves, but will sene to throw light on the 
nature and the method of the ministration of those 
whom we more especially term “ the angels.” 

II. In passing on to consider what is revealed 
in Scripture as to the angelic nature, we are led at 
once to notice, that the Bible deals with this and 
with kindred subjects exclusively in their practical 
bearings, only so far (that is) as they conduce to 
our knowledge of God and of ourselves, and more 
particularly as they are connected with the one 
great subject of all Scripture, the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. Little therefore is said of the na- 
ture of angels as distinct from their otlice. 

They are termed “spirits” (use.//, in Ileh. i. 
14), although this word is applied more commonly, 
not so much to themselves, as to their |xnver dwelling 
in man (e. y. 1 ijam. xviii. 10; Matt. viii. 10, Ac., 
Ac.). The word is the same as that used of the 
sold of man, when separate from the body (e. y. 
Matt. xiv. 20; Luke xxiv. 37, 30; 1 Bet. iii. 19); 
but, since it properly expresses only that supersen- 
suous and rational element of man’s nature, which 
is in him the image of God (see John iv. 24), and 
by which he has communion with God (Horn. viii. 
10); and since also we are told that there is a 
“spiritual body,” as well as a “natural (\puxiK<fv) 
body” (l Cor. xv. 44), it docs not assert that the 
angelic nature is incorporeal. The contrary seems 
expressly implied by the words in which our Lord 
declares that, after the liesumvtUm , men shall be 
“like the angels” (iVdyycAoi) (Luke xx. 30); be- 
cause (as is elsewhere said, Phil. iii. 21) their 
bodies, as well as their spirits, shall have been 
made entirely like 1 1 is. It may also be noticed 
that the glorious appearance ascrilied to the angels 
in Scripture (as in Dan. x. 0) is the same as that 
which shone out in our Lord's transfiguration, and 
in which ht. John saw Him clothed in heaven (Kev. 
i. 14-10); and moreover, that, whenever angels 
have been made manifest to man, it has always 
been in human form (as t. y. in Gen. xviii., xix. ; 
Lulie xxiv. 4; Acts i. 10, Ac., Ac.). The very fact 
that the titles “ sons of God ” (Job. i. G, xxxviii. 7 ; 
Dan. iii. 23 comp, with 28 a ), and “ gods ” (l’s. 
viii. 5; xcvii. 7), applied to them, are also given to 
men (see Luke iii. 38; I’s. lxxxii. 0, and comp, our 
lord's application of this list passage in John x. 
34-37), points in the same way to a dillerenee only 
of degree, and an identity of kind, lietwecn the 
human and the angelic nature. 

The angels are therelbre revealed to us as beings, 


n Uni. vl. 2. Is omitted here ami below, as being 
t controverted passage ; although many MSS. of the 
I.XX. have o ; ay-yrAoi Instead of oi uio i here. 

The Inor liimle subjectivity of German philosophy 
•n tliia subject 'see, r. g., Winer's lira tv.), of course, 
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such as man might be and will be when the power 
of sin and death is removed, partaking in theii 
measure of the attributes of God, — Truth, Purity, 
and lx»ve, — because always beholding Ilia face 
(.Matt, xviii. 10), and therefore being “made like 
Ilim ” (1 John iii. 2). This, of course, implies 
finiteness, and therefore (in the strict sense) “ im- 
perfection ” of nature, and constant progress, both 
moral and intellectual, through all eternity. fSucb 
imperfection, contrasted with the infinity of God, 
is expressly ascribed to them in Job iv. 18; Matt, 
xxiv. 30; 1 Pet. i. 12; and it is this which emphat- 
ically points them out to us as creatures, fellow- 
servants of man, and therefore incapable cf usurp- 
ing the place of gods. 

This finiteness of nature implies capacity of 
temptation (see Butler’s Anal, part i. eh. 5); and 
accordingly we hear of “fallen angels.” Of the 
nature of their temptation and the circumstances 
of their fall, we know absolutely nothing. Alj 
that is certain is, that they “ left, their first estate ” 
(ttiv eaurur apxhv)\ and that they are now “an- 
gels of the devil ” (Matt. xxv. 41 ; Kef. xii. 7, 9), 
partaking therefore of the falsehood, uneleanness, 
and hatred which are his peculiar characteristics 
(John viii. 44). All that can be conjectured must 
be based on the analogy of man's own temptation 
and fall. 

On the other hand, the title especially assigned 
to the angels of God, that of the “holy ones” (see 
e. y. Dan. iv. 13, 23, viii. 13; Matt. xxv. 31), is 
precisely the one which is given to those men who 
are renewed in Christ’s image, but which belongs 
to them in actuality and in perfection only here- 
after. (Comp. Huh. ii. 10, v. 9, xii. 23.) Its use 
evidently implies that the angelic probation is over, 
and their crown of glory won. 

Thus much, then, is revealed of the angelic na- 
ture as may make it to us an ideal of human good- 
ness (Matt. vi. 10), or beacon of warning as to the 
tendency of sin. It is obvious to remark, that iu 
such revelation is found a partial satisfaction of 
that craving for the knowledge of creatures, higher 
than ourselves and yet fellow-servants with us of 
God, which in its diseased form becomes Poly- 
theisinA Its full satisfaction is to be sought in 
the Incarnation alone, and it is to 1 e noticed, that 
after the Kevelation of God in the flesh, the angelic 
ministrations recorded are indeed fewer, but the 
references to the angels are far more frequent — as 
though the danger of polytheistic idolatry had, 
comparatively speaking, passed away. 

111. The most important sulject, and that on 
which we have the fullest revelation, is the oflice 
of the angels. 

Of their oflice in heaven, we have, of course, 
only vague prophetic glimpses (as in 1 K. xxii. 19; 
Is. vi. 1-3; Dan.vii. 9, 10: Kev. v. 11, AcA, which 
show us nothing but a never-ceasing adoration, 
proceeding from the vision of God, through the 
“ perfect love, which easteth out fear.” 

Their oflice towards mail is far more fully de- 
scribed to us. They arc represented as being, in 
the widest sense, agents of God's Providence, nat- 
ural and supernatural, to the body and to the soul. 
Thus the operations of nature are sjioken of a* 


h listens to the conclusion that the belief In angels U 
a inure cousoquunre of this craving, never (It would 
seem) so entering Into the analogy of God's provi- 
dence as to suppose It possible that this Inward crav- 
ing should correspond to some outward reality. 
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under angelic guidance fulfilling the will of God. 
Mot only is this the case in poetical passages, such 
as Ps. civ. 4 (commented upon in Ileb. i. 7), where 
the powers of air and fire are referred to them, but 
in the simplest prose history, as where the pesti- 
lences which slew the firstborn (Ex. xii. 23; Heb. 
xi. 28), the disobedient people in the wilderness (1 
Cor. x. 10), the Israelites in the days of David (2 
Sam. xxiv. 16; 1 Chr. xxi. 16), and the army of* 
Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 35), as also the plague 
which cut off Herod (Acts xii. 23) are plainly 
spoken of as the work of the “ Angel of* the Lord.” 
Nor can the mysterious declarations of the Apoc- 
alypse, by far the most numerous of all, be resolved 
by honest interpretation into mere poetical imagery. 
(See especially Lev. viii. and ix.) It is evident 
that angelic agency, like that of man, does not ex- 
clude the action of secondary, or (what are called ) 
“natural” causes, or interfere with the directness 
and universality of the Providence of God. The 
personifications of poetry and legends of my- 
thology are obscure witnesses of its truth, which, 
however, can rest only on the revelations of Script- 
ure itself. 

More particularly, however, angels are spoken of 
as ministers of what is commonly called the “ su- 
pernatural,” or perhaps more correctly, the “spir- 
itual ” Providence of God; as agents in the great 
scheme of the spiritual redemption and sanctifica- 
tion of man, of which the Bible is the record. The 
representations of them are different in different 
books of Scripture, in the Old Testament and in 
the New : but the reasons of the differences are to 
be found in the differences of scope attributable to 
the hooks themselves. As different parts of God’s 
Providence are brought out, so also arise different 
views of His angelic ministers. 

In the Book of Job, which deals with “ Natural 
Religion,” they are spoken of but vaguely, as sur- 
rounding God's throne above, and rejoicing in the 
completion of His creative work (Job i. 6, ii. 1, 
xxxviii. 7). No direct and visible appearance to 
man is even hinted at. 

In the book of Genesis, there is no notice of an- 
gelic appearance till after the call of Abraham. 
Then, as the book is the history of the chosen fam- 
ily, so the angels mingle with and watch over its 
family life, entertained by Abraham and by Lot 
(Gen. xviii., xix.), guiding Abraham’s servant to 
Padan-Aram (xxiv. 7, 40), seen by the fugitive 
Jacob at Bethel (xxvii. 12), and welcoming his 
return at Mahanaim (xxxii. 1). Their ministry 
hallows domestic life, in its trials and its blessings 
alike, and is closer, more familiar, and less awful 
than in after times. (Contrast Gen. xviii. with 
Judg. vi. 21, 22, xiii. 16, 22.) 

In the subsequent history, that of a chosen na- 
tion , the angels are represented more as ministers 
of wrath and mercy, messengers of a King, rather 
than common children of the One Father. It is, 
moreover, to be observed, that the records of their 
appearance belong especially to two periods, that 
of the .Judges and that of the Captivity, which were 
transition periods in Israelitish history, the former 
one destitute of direct revelation or prophetic guid- 
ance, the latter one of special trial and unusual 
'ontact with heathepism. During the lives of 


« The notion of special guardian angels, watching 
over individuals, is consistent with this passage, but 
not necessarily deduced from it. The belief of it 
among the early Christians is shown by Acts xii. 15. 
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Moses and Joshua there is no record of the appear 
ance of created angels, and only obscure reference 
to angels at all. In the book of Judges angels ap- 
pear at once to rebuke idolatry (ii. 1-4), to call 
Gideon (vi. 11, Ac.), and consecrate Samson (xiii. 
3, Ac.) to the work of deliverance. 

The prophetic office begins with Samuel, and 
immediately angelic guidance is withheld, except 
when needed by the prophets themselves (1 K. xix. 
5; 2 R. vi. 17). During the prophetic and kingly 
period, angels are spoken of only (as noticed above) 
as ministers of God in the operations of nature. 
But in the captivity, when the dews were in the 
presence of foreign nations, each claiming its tute- 
lary deity, then to the prophets Daniel and Zech- 
ariah angels are revealed in a fresh light, as watch- 
ing, not only over Jerusalem, but also over heathen 
kingdoms, under the Providence, and to work out 
the designs, of the Lord. (See Zech. passim, and 
Dan. iv. 13, 23, x. 10, 13, 20, 21, Ac.) In the 
whole period, they, as truly as the prophets and 
kings themselves, are seen as God’s ministers, 
watching over the national life of the subjects of 
the Great King. 

The Incarnation marks a new epoch of angelic 
ministration. “ The Angel of Jehovah,” the Lord 
of all created angels, having now descended from 
heaven to earth, it was natural that His servants 
should continue to do Him service fhere. Whether 
to predict and glorify His birth itself (Matt. i. 20; 
Luke i. ii.) to minister to Him after His tempta- 
tion and agony (Matt. iv. 11; Luke xxii. 43), or to 
declare His resurrection and triumphant ascension 
(Matt, xxviii. 2; John xx. 12; Acts i. 10, 11) — 
they seem now to be indeed “ ascending and de- 
scending on the Son of Man,” almost as though 
transferring to earth the ministrations of heaven. 
It is clearly seen, that whatever was done by them 
for men in earlier days, was but typical of and 
flowing from their service to Him. (See Ps. xci. 
11, comp. Matt. iv. 6.) 

The New Testament is the history of the Church 
of Christ , every member of which is united to 
Him. Accordingly, the angels are revealed now as 
“ ministering spirits ” to each individual member 
of Christ for his spiritual guidance and aid (Heb. 
i. 14). The i-ecords of their visible appearance are 
but unfrequent (Acts v. 19, viii. 26, x. 3, xii. 7, 
xxvii. 23); but their presence and their aid are re- 
ferred to familiarly, almost as things of course, ever 
after the Incarnation. They are spoken of as watch- 
ing over Christ’s little ones (Matt, xviii. 10),« as 
rejoicing over a penitent sinner (Luke xv. 10), as 
present in the worship of Christians (X Cor. xi 
10),* and (perhaps) bringing their prayers before 
God (Rev. viii. 3, 4), and as bearing the souls of 
the redeemed into Paradise (Luke xvi. 22). In one 
word, they are Christ’s ministers of grace now, as 
they shall be of judgment hereafter (Matt. xiii. 39, 
41, 49, xvi. 27, xxiv. 31, Ac.). By what method 
they act we cannot know of ourselves, nor are we 
told, perhaps lest we should worship them, instead 
of Him, whose servants they are (see Col. ii. 18; 
Rev. xxii. 9); hut of course their agency, like that 
of human ministers, depends for its efficacy on the 
aid of the Holy Spirit. 

Such is the action of God’s angels on earth, as 
disclosed to us in the various stages of Revelation ; 


b The difficulty of the passage has led to its being 
questioned, but the wording of the original and the 
usage of the N. T. seem almost decisive on the point 
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that of the evil angels may be better spoken of 
elsewhere [Satan]: here it is enough to say that 
it is the direct opposite of their true original office, 
but permitted under God’s overruling providence 
to go until the judgment day. 

That there are degrees of the angelic nature, 
fallen and unfallen, and special titles and agencies 
belonging to each, is clearly declared by JSt. Paul 
(Eph. i. 21; Korn. viii. 38), but what their general 
nature is, it is needless for us to know, and there- 
fore useless to speculate. For what little is known 
of this special nature see Ciieklui.m, Skuaiuiim, 
Michael, Gaiuuel. A. 15. 

* On angels the most exhaustive work is Ode, 
Jac., Commen tonus de Angelis, Traj. ad Rhen. 
1731), a large quarto volume of more than 1100 
pages. See, further, Kritik uber die Lthre von den 
Eugeln , in Henke’s Mayazin, 1795, iii. 300-355, 
and 179G, vi. 152-177 : Heck, C. 1)., Comnientorii 
historici , etc. Lips. 1801, pp. 302-342; Schmidt, 
F., Ilistoria Dogm. de Angelis tuielaribus , in Ill- 
gen’s Denkschrift , u. s. w. No. 2, Leipz. 1817, 
(valuable); Gramberg, Gimndzuge einer Engellehre 
des Alien Test ., in Winer’s Zeitsch r. f. wiss. Theol., 
1827, ii. 157-210; De Wette, Bibl. Dogmotik , 3e 
Aull., 1831, pp. 80 ft'., 143 ff., 212 ft'., 235 ft'.; 
Sehulthess, Engelwelt, n. s. w. Ziirich, 1833; Von 
Cllln, Bibl. Tieol . , 183G, i. 187 ff., 410 ff., ii. GG 
ff., 222 ff. ; Twesten, Dogmotik , 1837, ii. 305-383, 
trans. in Bibl. Sacra, i. 7G8-793, and ii. 108-140; 
Bretschneider, Dogmotik , 4e Aufl., 1838, i. 727- 
794; Mayer, 1 .ewis, Scriptural Idea of Angels , in 
Amer. Bibl. Repos. Oct. 1838, xii. 35G-388; Stuart, 
Sketches of Any elology in the Old and New Test., 
in Robinson’s Bibl. Suci'o , 1843, pp. 88-154, 
abridged in his Comm, m the Apocalypse , ii. 397- 
409; Timpson, The A^els of God , their Nature , 
Character , Ranks , etc., 2d ed., Ix>nd. 1847; 
Whately, Scripture Revelations concerning Good 
and Evil Angels , new ed., Lond. 1851, reprinted 
Phila. 185G; Lawson, James, Nature and Ministry 
of the Holy Angels , N. Y. 1858; Schmid, C. F., 
Bibl. Theol. des N. T., 2e Aull. 1859, pp. 41, 272, 
413, 57G; llase, Evuny.-prot. Dogmotik , 5e Aufl., 
18G0, pp. 1GG-187, and Blhmer in Herzog’s Reak 
Encykl. iv. 18-32. 

For the Jewish notions, see Eiscnmcnger, Ent- 
decktes Judenthum , ii. 370-4G8; Allen, Modern 
Judaism , 2d ed., Lond. 1830, pp. 149-172: Gfro- 
rer, Jahrh. d. lleils , 1838, i. 352—424; Nicolas, 
Doctrines religieuses des Juifs , etc., Paris, 18G0, 
pp. 21G-2G5, and lvohut, Ueber die judische An- 
gelologie u. Diimonologie in Hirer Abhdngigkeit 
vom Parsismus, I^eipz. 18GG, in the Abhandll. J. 
d. Kunde d. Morgenl. lid. iv. Nr. 3. 

For the opinions of the Christian fathers, sec 
S nicer, This. art. txyyeA os\ Petavius, 1 heol. 
Dot/m ., Antv. 1700, fob, iii. 1-110; Cudworth’s 
Intel. System , eh. v. sect. iii. (vol. iii. pp. 34G-381 
)f Harrison's ed.), with Moshcim’s notes; and 
Keil, Ojntsrula , ii. 53 1— G 18. 

On their representation in Christian art, see 
Piper, Mythol. n. Symbolik der Christl. Kunsl , 
1847-51; Menzcl, Christl. Symbolik , 1854, art. 
Engel ; and Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Eegendanj 
Art , 3d ed., Lond. 1857, i. 41-131. 

On the “Angel of Jehovah,” Bee J. P. Smith's 
Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 5th ed., Kdin. 


1859, i. 29G ff. ; II engsten berg's Christology,\ 153 
ff. (Keith's trans.); Noyes, G. R. in the Chris* 
Examiner for May and July 183G, xx. 207-240, 
329-342 (in opposition to llengstenberg); Kurtz, 
Der Engel des Jlerrn, in Tholuck’s Anzeiger, 184G, 
Nos. 11-14, reproduced essentially in his Gesch. 
des Alten Bundts, i. 144-159; Trip, C. J., Die 
Theophonien in den Geschichtsb. des A. T., Leiden, 
-1858, a prize essay. 

On the literature of the whole subject, one maj 
consult Bretschneider, System. Entwickelung, u. s 
w. 4e Aufl.; 1841, §§ 81, 82, and Grasse's Bibli 
otheca mugica el pneumatica, Leipz. 1843. 

A. and II. 

ANGLING. [Fishing.] 

ANI AM [sighing of the people] 

'Art av\ [Vat. AAiaXeiju;] Alex. At nay.'- Aniam). 
A Manassite, son of Shemidah (1 Chr. vii. 19). 

W. A. W. 

A'NIM (E'Oy [fountains] : Al<rdfx; [Alex. 
A vety.\ Comp. Anim), a city in the moun- 

tains of Judah, named with Eshtemoh ( Es-Semueh ) 
ajid Goshen (Josh. xv. 50). Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onoin. 'Ano-rifi, Anim) mention a place of this 
name in Daroma, 9 miles south of Hebron (eomp. 
also Anea, s. v. Anab). G. 

* Anim is a contraction for and might 

he the plural fonn of Ayin (which see); hut the 
fact that Ayin was “ toward the coast of Edom 
southward” (Josh. xv. 31, 32) while Anim was in 
the mountain district (Josh. xv. 48, 50) indicates 
that they were different plaees. Dr. Wilson insists 
on the difference, and would identify Anim with tiie 
present Ghuwein (which though singular in Arabic 
may by a frequent permutation stand for a Hebrew 
plural) near Anab and St mu' a, and therefore in the 
territory of Judah (Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, 
i. 354). Dr. Robinson adopts this suggestion in 
the second edition of his Bibl. Res. (ii. 204), 
though he had previously declared himself for the 
other view. See also Rauiner, Paliistinn, p. 171 
(4th ed.). H. 

ANISE (6.vi]dov' anethum). This word occurs 
only in Matt, xxiii. 23, “ Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin.” It is by no means a matter 
of certainty whether the anise ( Pimpimlla oni • 
sum, Lin.), or the dill (Amthum graveolens) is 
here intended, though the probability is certainly 
more in favor of the latter plant. Both the dill 
and the anise belong to the natural order Umbel, 
liferve, and arc much alike in external character; 
the seeds of both, moreover, are and have been long 
employed in medicine and cookery, as condiments 
and carminatives. ('elsins ( Ilierob . i. 494, ff.) 
quotes several passages from ancient writers to show 
that the dill was commonly so used. Pliny uses the 
term avisutn , to express the Pimpimlla anisum, and 
anethum to represent the common dill. He enu- 
merates as many as sixty-one remedies [diseases?] 
that the anisum is able to cure, and says that 
on this account it is sometimes called anicttum. a 
The l>est anise, he adds, comes from Crete; and 
next to it that of Egypt is preferred (Plin. //• A'., 
xx. 17). Forskftl (Ihscript. Plant, p. 154) includes 
the anise ( Yanisun, Arabic*') in the Materia Medica 


a From i, not, and viKau, to conquer. It should ho 
■joted that Dioscoridea uses avUqrov for dill, and not 
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t>f Egyi t. Dr. Royle is decidedly hi favor of the 
dill « being the proper translation, and says that 
the anethum b is more especially a genus of Eastern 
cultivation than the other plant. The strongest 
argument in favor of the dill, is the fact that the 
Talmuds (Tract. Maaseroth , c. iv. § 5) use the word 
shabdth to express the dill, “ The seeds, the leaves, 
and the stem of dill are, according to Rabbi 
Eliezer, subject to tithe;” and in connection with 
this it should be stated, that Forskal several times 
alludes to the Anethum graveolens as growing both 
in a cultivated and a wild state in Egypt, and he 
uses the Arabic name for this plant, which is iden- 
tical with the Hebrew word, namely, Sjoebet , or 
Schibt ( Descr . Plant. 65, 109). 

Celsius remarks upon the difference of opinion 
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amongst the old authors who have noticed thii 
plant, some maintaining that it has an agreeable 
taste and odor, others quite the opposite; the so- 
lution of the difficulty is clearly that the matter is 
simply one of opinion. 

There is another plant very dissimilar in external 
character to the two named above, the leaves and 
capsules of which are powerfully carminative. This 
is the aniseed-tree ( Jllicium amsntum), which be- 
longs to the natural order Magnolia etie. In China 
this is frequently used for seasoning dishes, &c . ; 
but the species of this genus are not natives of the 
Bible lands, and must not be confused with the 
umbelliferous plants noticed in this article. 

W. H. 



Pimpinella Anisum. 


Common Dill. ( Anethum graveolens.) 


ANKLET (7rept<r/feA:5€$, ireSat Tre pi<r<pupioi , 
Clem. Alex.). This word only occurs in Is. iii. 18, 

(and as a proper name, Josh. xiii. 16); 

unless such ornaments are included in iTTO2?S, 
Num. xxxi. 50, which word etymologically would 
mean rather an anklet than a bracelet. Indeed, 
the same word is used in Is. iii. 20 (without the 
Aleph prosthetic) for the “ stepping-chains worn by 
Oriental women, fastened to the ankle-band of each 
leg, so that they were forced to walk elegantly with 
short steps” (.Gesen. s. t\). They were as com- 
mon as bracelets and armlets, and made of much 
the same materials; the pleasant jingling and tink- 
l ing which they made as they knocked against each 
)ther, was no doubt one of the reasons why they 
rt*re admired (Is. iii. 16, 18, “ the bravery of their 


« Dill, so called from the old Norse word, the 
nurse's lullaby, to dill— to soothe. lienee the name 
Of the carminative plant, the d tiling or soothing herb 
‘see YTedgw. Diet. Engt. Ely mol.). 


tinkling ornaments ”). To increase this pleasant 
sound pebbles were sometimes enclosed in them 
(Calmet, s. v. Periscelis and Bells). The Arabic 
name “khulkhal” seems to be onomatopoean, and 
Lane ( Mod. Egypt. App. A.) quotes from a song, in 
allusion to the pleasure caused hy their sound, “ the 
ringing of thine anklets has deprived me of rea- 
son.” Hence Mohammed forbade them in public 
“let them not make a noise with their feet, that 
their ornaments which they hide may [thereby] be 
discovered” (Koran, xxiv. 31, quoted by Lane). 
No doubt Tertullian discountenances them for sim- 
ilar reasons : “ Nescio an crus de periscelio iu ner- 
vum se patiatur arctari. . . . Pedes domi figite et 
plus quam in auro placebunt ” (De cult, femin. ii 
13). 

They were sometimes of great value. Lane 
speaks of them (although they are getting uncom- 
mon) as “ made of solid gold or silver ” ( Mod. 


b ayrjdor : rrapa to aw 9eiv, 6ta. ttji' et' Ta\ei avi-rpTi* 
(Etym. Mug. ed. Gaisford). 
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Egypt. 1. c.); but lie says that the poorer village 
children wear them of iron. For their use among 
the ancient Egyptians see Wilkinson, iii. 374, and 
among the ancient Greeks and Homans, Diet. of 
Ant. art. “ Periseclis.” They do not, we believe, 
occur in the Nineveh sculptures. 

Livingstone writes of the favorite wife of an 
African chief, “she wore a profusion of iron rings 
on her ankles, to which were attached little pieces 
of sheet iron to enable her to make a tinkling as 
she walked in her mincing African style” (p. 273). 
On the weight and inconvenience of the copper rings 
worn by the chiefs themselves, and the odd walk it 
causes them to adopt, see id. p. 27G. F. W. F. 

AN'NA (n^n [grace or prayer] : "A uva’ 
Anna). The name occurs in Punic as the sister 
of Dido. 1. The mother of Samuel (1 Sam. i. 2 
ffi). [Hannah, j 

2. The wife of Tobit (Tob. i. 9 ffi). 

3. The wife of liaguel (Tob. vii. 2 ff.). a 

4. A “prophetess” in Jerusalem at the time 

of our Lord's birth (Luke ii. 30). 13. F. W. 

AN'NAAS (2aj/aas ; [Vat. ^apa ; Aid. 

’ Avars'-] Annas), 1 Fsdr. v. 23. [Sknaaii.] 

AN'NAS VA was, in Josephus "A vavos), a 
Jewish high-priest. He was son of one Seth, and 
was appointed high-priest in his 37th year (a. d. 
7), after the battle of Aetiuni, by Quirinus, the 
imperial governor of Syria (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2, § 
1): but was obliged to give way to Ismael, son of 
Phabi, by Valerius Gratus, procurator of Judiva, 
at the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, A. i>. 
14 ( ib . xviii. 2, § 2). Hut soon Ismael was suc- 
ceeded by Eleazar, son of Annas; then followed, 
after one year, Simon, son of Cainithus, and then, 
after another year (about a. i>. 25), Joseph (’aia- 
plias, son-in-law of Annas (John xviii. 13; Joseph. 
1 . c.). He remained till the passover, a. d. 37, and 
is mentioned in Luke iii. 2, as otliciating high-priest, 
hut after Annas, who seems to have retained the 
title, and somewhat also of the power of that office. 
Our Lord's first hearing (John xviii. 13) was before 
Alinas, who then sent him Iwund to Caiaphas. In 
Acts iv. 0, be is plainly called the high-priest, and 
Caiaphas merely named with others of his family. 
It is no easy matter to give an account of the 
seemingly capricious applications of this title. Wi- 
ner supposes that Annas retained it from his former 
enjoyment of the office; but to this idea St. Luke’s 
expressions seem opposed, in which he clearly ap- 
pears as hearing the high -priest's dignity at the 
time then present in each case. Wieseler, in Ins 
Chronology, and more recently in an article in 
Herzog's Jleal-l.'ncykftt/nulie, maintains that the 
two, Annas and Caiaphas, were together at the 
head of the Jewish people, the latter as actual high- 
priest, the former us president of the Sanhedrim 

S^j); and so also Selden, De Synedriis et pne- 
fectnris juridicis veternm I'.bneonim, ii. 055 ; ex- 
cept that this latter supposes Caiaphas to have been 
the second prefect of the Sanhedrim. Some again 

6iip|>osc that \nnas held the office of ]2r*, or sub- 
stitute of the high-priest, mentioned by the Later 
Talmudists. He lived to old age, having had five 
jons high-priests (Joseph. Ant. xx. 9, § 1). 

II. A. 

AN'NAS (’A^; [Aid.] Alex. 'Awas: Nuns). 

■ • Here the I XX. has ’E5ca, and the A. V. Edna. 

A 


ANOINT 

A corruption of Hakim (1 Esdr. ix. 32; comp. Ezr 
x. 31). W. A. W. 

ANNU'US ( >/ Awovos ; Alex. Awovuos 

Amin), 1 Esdr. viii. 48. Probably a corruption of 

the Hebrew 'LPIS (A. V. “with him”) of Ezr 

viii. 19. The translator may have read 1-S. 

W. A. W. 

ANOINT : xp^°° : nn g°)' Anointing 

in Holy Scripture is either .(I.) .Material, with oil 
[On.], or (11.) Spiritual, with the Holy Ghost. 

1. Material. — 1. Ordinary. Anointing the 
body or head with oil was a common practice with 
the Jews, as with other Oriental nations (Deut. 
xxviii. 40; Ruth iii. 3; Mic. vi. 15). Abstinence 
from it was a sign of mourning (2 Sam. xiv. 2; 
Dan. x. 3; Matt. vi. 17). Anointing the head with 
oil or ointment seems also to have been a mark of 
respect sometimes paid by a host to his guests 
(Luke vii. 40 and Ps. xxiii. 5), and was the ancient 
Egyptian custom at feasts. Observe, however, 

that in Ps. xxiii. the Hebrew is “thou 

hast made fat;” LXX., ixiiravas] Vulg., ini- 
pinguasti; and in Luke vii. aAei(pa> is used as it is 
in the similar passages (John xi. 2, xii. 3). The 
word “anoint” (aAehpw) also occurs in the sense 
of preparing a body with spices and unguents for 
burial (Mark xvi. 1. ALso xiv. 8, pvpl(co). From 
the custom of discontinuing the use of oil in times 
of sorrow or disaster, to be anointed with oil comes 
to signify metaphorically, to be in the enjoyment 
of success or prosperity (Ps. xcii. 10; comp. Eecl. 

ix. 8). 

2. Official, Anointing with oil was a rite of 
inauguration into each of the three typical offices 
of the Jewish commonwealth, whose tenants, as 

anointed, were types of the Anointed One (rPCT^, 
XpurrJs). («■) Prophets were occasionally anointed 
to their office (1 K. xix. 10), and are called mes- 
siahs, or anointed (1 Chr. xvi. 22; Ps. cv. 15). 
(6.) Priests , at the first institution of the Levitical 
priesthood, were all anointed to their oflices, the 
sons of Aaron as well as Aaron himself (Ex. xl. 
15; Num. iii. 3); but afterwards anointing seems 
not to have been repeated at the consecration of 
ordinary priests, hut to have been especially reserved 
for the high-priest (Ex. xxix. 29; l^ev. xvi. 32); so 
that “the priest that is anointed” (Lev. iv. 3) is 
generally thought to mean the high-priest, and is 
rendered by the LXX. & apxiepevs b KtxP l<r P* V0S 
(rPtijfcpn 'jnsn). See also w. 5, 10, and c. 
vi. 22 (vi. 15, Ileb. ). (c.) Kings. The Jew's were 
familiar with the idea of making a king by anoint- 
ing, before the establishment of their own mon- 
archy (Judg. ix. 8, 15). Anointing was the 
principal and divinely-appointed ceremony in the 
inauguration of their own kings (1 Sam. ix. 10, x. 
1; 1 lv. i. 34, 39); indeed, so preeminently did 
it belong to the kingly office, that “the lord’s 
anointed ” was a common designation of the theo- 
cratic king (1 Sam. xii. 3, 5; 2 Sam. i. 14, 10) 
The rite was sometimes performed more than once 
David was thrice anointed to !>e king: first, pri- 
vately by Samuel, before the death of Saul, by way 
of conferring on him a right to the throne (1 Sam. 
xvi. 1, 13); again over Judah at Hebron (2 Sam 
ii. 4), and finally over the whole nation (2 Sam 
v. 3). After the separation into two kingdoms, 
the kinsrs both of Judah and of Israel seem still 
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to have been anointed (2 K. ix. 3, xi. 12). So 
iate as the time of the Captivity the king is called 
“the anointed of the Lord” (Bs. lxxxix. 33, 51; 
Lam. iv. 20). Some persons, however, think that, 
after David, subsequent kings were not anointed 
except when, as in the cases of Solomon, Joash, 
and Jehu, the right of succession was disputed or 
transferred (Jahn, ArcIueoL Bill. § 223). Beside 
Jewish kings, we read that Hazael was to be 
anointed king over Syria (1 K. xix. 15). Cyrus 
also is called the Lord's anointed, as having been 
raised by God to the throne for the special purpose 
of delivering the Jews out of captivity (Is. xlv. 1). 
(<i) Inanimate objects also were anointed with oil in 
token of their being set apart for religious service. 
Thus Jacob anointed a pillar at Bethel (Gen. xxxi. 
13); and at the introduction of the Mosaic econ- 
omy, the tabernacle and all its furniture were con- 
secrated by anointing (Ex. xxx. 26-28). The 
expression “ anoint the shield ” (Is. xxi. 5) 
(iTOifxdo-are dupeovs , LXX.; arripite clypeum , 
Vulg.) refers to the custom of rubbing oil into the 
hide, which, stretched upon a frame, formed the 
shield, in order to make it supple and fit for use. 

3. Ecclesiastical . Anointing with oil in the 
name of the Lord is prescribed by St. James to be 
used together with prayer, by the elders of the 
church, for the recovery of the sick aAety avrey 
(James v. 14). Analogous to this is the anointing 
with oil practiced by the twelve (Mark vi. 13), and 
our Lord’s anoiuting the eyes of a blind man with 
clay made from saliva, in restoring him miracu- 
lously to sight (iirexpure, John ix. 6, li). 

II. Spiritual. — 1. In the 0. T. a Deliverer is 
promised under the title of Messiah, or Anointed 
(Ps. ii. 2; Dan. ix. 25, 26); and the nature of his 
anointing is described to be spiritual, with the Holy 
Ghost (Is. Ixi. 1; see Luke iv. 18). As anointing 
with oil betokened prosperity, and produced a cheer- 
ful aspect (Ps. civ. 15), so this spiritual unction is 
figuratively described as anointing “ with the oil of 
gladness” (Ps. xlv. 7; Heb. i. 9). In the N. T. 
Jesus of Nazareth is shown to be the Messiah, or 
Christ, or Anointed of the Old Testament (John 
i. 41; Acts ix. 22, xvii. 2, 3, xviii. 5, 28); and 
the historical fact of his being anointed with the 
Holy Ghost is recorded and asserted (John i. 32, 
33; Acts iv. 27, x. 38). 2. Spiritual anointing 

with the Holy Ghost is conferred also upon Chris- 
tians by God (2 Cor. i. 21), and they are described 
as having an unction (xplcrpa) from the Holy On$, 
by which they know all things (1 John ii. 20, 27). 
To anoint the eyes with eye-salve is used figuratively 
to denote the process of obtaining spiritual percep- 
tion (Rev..iii. 18). T. T. P. 

A'NOS Jonas), 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 

[Vaniaii.] 


ant (nbo ?, nemalah: pvpppi formica). 

This insect is mentioned twice in the 0. T. ; ir 
Prov. vi. 6, “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard con- 
sider her ways and be wise;” in Prov. xxx. 25. 
“ The ants are a people not strong, yet they pre- 
pare their meat in the summer.” In the former 
of these passages the diligence of this insect is in- 
stanced by the wise man as an example worthy of 
imitation ; in the second passage the ant’s wisdom 
is especially alluded to, for these bisects, “ though 
they be little on the earth, are exceeding wise.’ 
It is well known that the ancient Greeks and Bo 
mans believed that the ant stored up food, which it 
collected in the summer, ready for the winter’s con- 
sumption. Bochart ( Ilieroz . iii. 478) has cited 
numerous passages from Greek aud Latin writers, 
as well as from Arabian naturalists aud Jewish 
rabbis, in support of this opinion. Such wisdom 
was this little bisect believed ' to possess, that, in 
order to prevent the corn which it had stored from 
germinating, it took care to bite off the head of 
each grain ; accordingly some have sought for the 
derivation of the Hebrew word for ant, nemalah, a 
in this supposed fact. Nor is the belief in the 
ant’s biting off the bead of the grains unsupported 
by some modern writers Addison, in the Guar - 
dian (No. 156, 157), inserts the following letter “of 
undoubted credit and authority,” which was first 
published by the French Academy : “ The corn 
which is laid up by ants would shoot under 
ground if these insects did not take care to prevent 
it. They therefore bite off all the germs before 
they lay it up, and therefore the corn that has lain 
in their cells will produce nothing. Any one may 
make the experiment, and even see that there is no 
germ in them corn.” N. Bluclie, too {Nature 
Displ. i. 123), says of these insects, “ Their next 
passion is to amass a store of corn or other grain 
that will keep, and lest the humidity of the cells 
should make the corn shoot up, we are told for a 
certainty that they gnaw, off the buds which grow 
at the point of the grain.” 

It is difficult to see how this opinion originated, 
for it is entirely without foundation. Equally er- 
roneous appeal's to be the notion that ascribes to 
the ant provident foresight in laying up a store of 
corn for the winter’s use; ft though it is an easy 
matter to trace it to its source. No recorded species 
of ant is known to store up food of any kind for 
provision in the cold seasons, and certainly not 
grams of corn, w^iick ants do not use for food. 
The European species of ants are all dormant in 
the winter, and consequently require no food ; and 
although it is well still to bear in mind the careful 
language of the authors of Introduction to Ento- 
mology (ii. 46), who say, “till the manners of exotic 


a From abscissas (Simon. L* *x. Heb. ed. 

Winer). The derivation of the word is uncertain. Ge- 

senius is inclined to derive it from the Arabic 

* conscendit, pec. proreptando, arborem.” Yid. Gol. 
4 rab. Lex. s. v. Y. conj. t( ruoti inter sese permistique 
3unt formicarum reptantiujn more.” Furst says, “ For- 

Jitan potius diminutivum est n. unde f. 

nbo?, sicut ad bestiolam pusillam signifi- 

uudam factum esse potest.” Cf. Michaelis, Sup. Lex. 
Heb. ii. 1644, and Rosenmull. not. ad Bochart, iii. 480. 

.a it not probable that the name nemalah (from ^>03, 


” to cut ”) was given to the ant from its extreme ten- 
uity at the junction of the thorax and abdomen ? If 
the term insect is applicable to any one living creature 
more than to auother, it certainly is to the ant. Nema- 
lah is the exact/equivalent to insect. [Since the above 
was written it has been found that Parkhurst — s. u. 

(iv.) — gives a similar derivation.] 

b « Parvula (nam exemplo est) magni formica laboris 
Ore trahit quodcuuque potest, atqne addit acervo 
Quern struit, haud ignara ac uon incauta fn« 
turi.” Ilor. Sat. i. 1, 33. 

Cf. also Ovid, Met. vii. 624 ; Virg. Geor. i. 186, /En 
Iv. 400 pii n . xi. 30 ; JElian, H A. ii. 25, vi. 43, &o 
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%nts are more accurately explored, it would be rash | 
to affirm that no ants have magazines of provis- 
ions: for although during the cold of our winters 
in this country they remain in a state of torpidity, 
and have no need of food, yet in warmer regions 
during the rainy seasons, when they are probably 
confined to their nests, a store of provisions may lie 
necessary for them,” — yet the observations of 
modern naturalists who have paid considerable at- 
tention to this disputed point, seem almost con- 
clusive that ants do not lay up food for future con- 
sumption. It is true that Col. Sykes has a paper, 
vol. ii. of Transactions of Knlumol. Soc. p. 103, on a 
species of Indian ant which he calls Alta providers, 
so called from the fact of his having found a large 
store of grass-seeds in its nest ; but the amount of 
that gentleman’s observations merely goes to show 
that this ant carries seeds underground, and brings 
them again to the surface after they have got wet 
during the monsoons, apparently to dry. a “ There 
Is not,” writes Mr. F. Smith, the author of the 
Catalogue of the Formicidce in the British Museum, 
in a letter to the author of this article, “ any evi- 
dence of the seeds having been stored for food;” 
he observes, Catalogue of Formicidie (1858), p. 180, 
that the proeessionary ant of Brazil ( (Kcodoma 
ccphalotis) carries immense quantities of portions 
of leaves into* its underground nests, and that it 
was supposed that these leaves were for food ; but 
that Mr. Bates quite satisfied himself that the leaves 
were lor the purpose of lining the channels of the 
nest, and not fur food. Ants are carnivorous in 
their habits of living, and although they are fond 
of saccharine matter, there is no evidence at all to 
prove that any portion of plants ever forms an article 
of their diet. The fact is, that ants seem to de- 
light in running away with almost any thing they 
find, — small portions of sticks, leaves, little stones, 
— as any one can testify who has eared to watch 
the habits of this insect. This will explain the 
erroneous opinion which the ancients held with 
respect to that part of the economy of the ant now 
under consideration ; nor is it, we think, necessary 
to conclude that the error originated in observers 
mistaking the cocoons for grains of coni, to which 
they bear much resemblance. It is scarcely cred- 
ible that Aristotle, Virgil, Horace, Ac., who all 
speak of this insect storing up grains of coni, should 
have been so far misled, or have been such bad 
observers, as to have taken the cocoons for grains. 
Ants do carry oil' grains of com, just as they carry 
otf other things — not, however, as was stated, for 
food, hut for their nests. “They are great rob- 
bers,” says Dr. Thomson (Land and llook , p. 337), 
“ and plunder by night as well as by day, and the 
farmer must keep a sharp eye to his Hoor, or they 
will abstract a large quantity of grain m a single 
night.” 

It is right to state that a well-known entomol- 
ogist. the Kcv. F. \V. Hope, in a paper “On some 
doubts respecting the economy of Ants” (7 'vans. 
Fntmn. Soc . ii. ‘211), is of opinion that Col. Sykes’s 
observations do tend to show that there are species 
of exotic ants which store up food for winter eon- 
iiiniption ; hut it must be remembered that Mr. 
Bates’s investigations are subsequent to the ptibli- 
Mtion of that pajK-r. 

A further point in the examination of this sub- 


" ThU f:ict corroborates wlmt the ancients Imvo 
written on this particular point, who have recorded 
hat the ant brings up to dry in the sun the corn, 


ject remains to be considered, which is this: Doe* 
Scripture assert that any species of ant stores up 
food for future use? It cannot, wc think, be main- 
tained that the words of Solomon, in the only twe 
passages where mention of this insect is made, nec- 
essarily teach this doctrine; hut at the same time 
it must he allowed, that the language used, and 
more especially the context of the passage in Brov. 
xxx. 25, do seem to imply that such an opinion was 
held with respect to the economy of this insect. 
“ There are tour things which arc little upon the 
earth, but they are exceeding wise; the ants are a 
people uot strong, yet they prepare tlieir meat in 
the summer.” In what particular, it may he 
asked, are these insects so especially noted for their 
wisdom, unless some allusion is made to their sup- 
posed provident foresight in “ preparing their meat 
in the summer.” If the expression here used 
merely has reference to the fact that ants are able 
to provide themselves with food, how is their wis- 
dom herein more excellent than the countless host 
of other minute insects whose natural instinct 
prompts them to do the same? If this question 
is fairly weighed in connection with the acknowl- 
edged fact, that from very early times the ancients 
attributed storing habits to the ant, it will appear 
at least probable that the language of Solomon im- 
plies a similar belief; and if such was the general 
opinion, is it a matter of surprise that the wise 
man should select the ant as an instance whereon 
lie might ground a lesson of prudence and fore- 
thought? 

The teaching of the Bible is accommodated to 
the knowledge and opinions of those to whom its 
language is addressed, and the observations of nat- 
uralists, which, as far as they go, do certainly tend 
to disprove the assertion that ants store up food for 
future use, are no more an argument against the 
truth of the Word of God than are the ascertained 
law's of astronomical science, or the facts in the 
mysteries of life which the anatomist or physiolo- 
gist has revealed. 

The Arabians held the wisdom of the ant in sneh 
estimation, that they used to place one of these in- 
sects in the hands of a newly-born infant, repeat- 
ing these words, “ May the hoy turn out clever and 
skillful.” Hence in Arabic, with the noun nan - 
left, “an ant,” is connected the adjective mini l, 
“quick,” “clever” (Boehart, Jlieroz . lii. 494). 
The Talmudists, too, attributed great wisdom to 
tjjis insect. It was, say they, from beholding the 
wonderful ways of the ant that the following ex- 
pression originated : “ Thy justice, O God, reaches 
to the heavens ” ( Chitlin, 93). 6 Ants live together 
in societies, having “ no guide, overseer, or ruler.” 
See Latreille’s Hi stair e NatnrtUe dts Four mis, 
Paris, 1802; Huber’s Traitc (Its Mtrnrs dts F. 
Indig.; Fncycl. Frit. 8th o(L art. “Ant;” Kirby 
and Spence, Infrod. to Fntmn. Ants belong to the 
family Formicida’, and order Jfymenoplera. There 
is not in the British Museum a single specimen of 
an ant from Palestine. W. II. 

ANTICHRIST (6 iwlxpurro*).. The word 
Antichrist is used by St. John in his first and 
second Epist les, and by him alone. Elsewhere it 
does not occur in Script nro. New ertheless, by an 


Sec., which had beeomo wet. See Instances In Bo 
chnrt, 111. 490. 

b Onr Kmrllsh word ant apj>eftrs to bo an nbbrevi 
utlon of the form rminet (Sax. ermmet). 
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almost universal consent, the term has been applied 
to the Man of Sin of whom St. Paul speaks in the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, to the Little 
Horn and to the fieree-counteuanced King of whom 
Daniel prophesies, and to the two Beasts of the 
Apocalypse, as well as to the false Christs whose 
appearance our Lord predicts in his prophetic dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives. Before we can 
arrive at any clear and intelligent view of what 
Scripture teaches us on the subject of Antichrist, 
we must decide whether this extension of the term 
is properly made; whether the characteristics of 
the Antichrist are those alone with which St. John 
makes us acquainted in his Epistles, or whether it 
is his portrait which is drawn, darker, fuller, and 
larger, in some or all of the other passages to which 
we have referred. 

(A.) The following are the passages in Scripture 
which ought to be carefully compared for the elu- 
cidation of our subject: — I. Matt. xxiv. 3-31. II. 
1 John ii. 18-23; iv. 1-3; 2 John 5, 7. III. 2 
Tliess. ii. 1-12; 1 Tim. iv. 1-3; 2 Tim. iii. 1-5. 
17. Dan. viii. 8-25; xi. 36-39. Y. Dan. vii. 7- 
27. YI. Kev. xiii. 1-8; xvii. 1-18. VII. Rev. 
xiii. 11-18; xix. 11-21. The first contains the 
account of the false Christs and false prophets pre- 
dicted by our Lord ; the second, of the Antichrist 
as depicted by St. John ; the third, of the Adver- 
sary of God as portrayed by St. Paul ; the fourth 
and fifth, of the fierce-countenanced King and of 
the Little Horn foretold by Daniel ; the sixth and 
the seventh, of the Beast and the False Prophet of 
the Revelation. 

I. The False Christs and False Prophets of 
Matt . xxiv. — The purpose of our Lord in his pro- 
phetic discourse on the Mount of Olives was at 
once to predict to his disciples the events which 
would take place before the capture of Jerusalem, 
a*nd those which would precede the final destruction 
of the world, of which the fall of Jerusalem was 
the type and symbol. Accordingly, his teaching 
on the point before us amounts to this, that (1) in 
the latter days of Jerusalem there should be sore 
distress, and that in the midst of it there should 
arise impostors who would claim to be the promised 
Messiah, and would lead away many of their coun- 
trymen after them; and that (2) in the last days 
of the world there should be a great tribulation 
and persecution of the saints, and that there should 
arise at the same time false Christs and false proph- 
ets, with an unparalleled power of leading astray. 
In type, therefore, our Lord predicted the rise of. 
the several impostors who excited the fanaticism of 
the Jews before their fall. In antitype He predicted 
the future rise of impostors in the last days, who 
should beguile all but the elect into the belief of 
their being God’s prophets or even his Christs. 
We find no direct reference here to the Antichrist. 
Our Lord is not speaking of any one individual 
(or polity), but rather of those forerunners of the 
Antichrist who are his servants and actuated by his 
spirit. They are i ptvddxparToi, and can deceive 
almost the elect, but they are not 6 avrlxpicrros ; 
they are ipevdonpo(pr)Taij and can show great signs 
and wonders, but they are not d xf/evSonpotyriTTi. 
(Rev. xvi. 13). However valuable, therefore, the 
prophecy on Mount Olivet is, as helping us to pict- 
ure to ourselves the events of the last days, it doer 
aot elucidate for us the characteristics of the Anti- 
christ *iid must not be allowed to mislead us as 
though it gave information which it does not pro- 
ess to give. 
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II. The Antichrist of St. John's Epistles . — 
The first teaching with regard to the Antichrist 
and to the antagonist of God (whether these ar*. 
the same or different we leave as yet uncertain) 
was oral. “ >’e have heard that the Antichrist 
cometh,” says St. John (1 Ep. ii. 18); and again, 
“ This is that spirit of Antichrist whereof ye have 
heard that it should come” (1 Ep. iv. 3). Simi- 
larly St. Paul, “ Remember ye not, that when 1 
was yet with you I told you these things" (2 Thess. 
ii. 5) ? We must not therefore look for a full state- 
ment of the “doctrine of the Antichrist” in the 
Apostolic Epistles, but rather for allusions to some- 
thing already known. The whole of the teaching 
of St. John’s Epistle with regard to the Antichrist 
himself seems to be confined to the words twice re- 
peated, “ Ye have heard that the Antichrist shall 
come.” The verb epxerat here employed has a 
special reference, as used in Scripture, to the first 
and second advents of our Lord. Those whom St. 
John was addressing had been taught that, as 
Christ was to come (ep^erai)? s0 the Antichrist was 
to come likewise. The rest of the passage in St. 
John appears to be rather a practical application of 
the doctrine of the Antichrist than a formal state- 
ment of it. He warns his readers that the spirit 
of the Antichrist could exist even then, though the 
coming of the Antichrist himself was future, and 
that all who denied the Messiahship and Sonship 
of Jesus were Antichrists, as being types of the 
final Antichrist who was to come. The teaching 
of St. John’s Epistles therefore amounts to this, 
that in type , Cerinthus, Basilides, Simon Magus, 
and those Gnostics who denied Christ’s Sonship, 
and all subsequent heretics who should deny it, 
were Antichrists, as being wanting in that divine 
principle of love which with him is the essence of 
Christianity; and he points on to the final appear- 
ance of the Antichrist that was “ to come ” in the 
last times, according as they had been orally taught, 
who would be the antitype of these his forerunners 
and servants. 

III. The Adversary of God of St. Paul's Epis- 
tles. — St. Paul does not employ the term Anti- 
christ, but there can be no hesitation in identifying 
his Adversary (o avriKelftevos) of God with the 
Antichrist who was “ to come.” Like St. John, 
he refers to his oral teaching on the subject, but as 
the Thessalonians appeared to have forgotten it, 
and to have been misled by some passages in his 
previous Epistle to them, he recapitulates what he 
had taught them. Like St. John, he tells them 
that the spirit of Antichrist or Antichristianism, 
called by him “the mystery of iniquity,” was 
already working; but Antichrist himself he char- 
acterizes as “the Man of Sin,” “the Son of Per- 
dition,” “the Adversary to all that is called God,” 
“ the one who lifts himself above all objects of wor- 
ship; ” and assures them that he should not he 
revealed in person until some present obstacle to 
his appearance should have been taken away, and 
until the predicted anoerraaia should have oc- 
curred. 

From St. John and St. Paul together we learn 
(1) that the Antichrist should come; (2) that he 
should not come until a certain obstacle to his 
coming was removed; (3) nor till the time of, or 
rather till after the time of the an oaraalai (4/ 
that his characteristics would be (a) open oppo- 
sition to God and religion, (fi) a claim to the in- 
communicable attributes of God, (y) iniquity, sin, 
and lawlessness, (5) a power of working lying mil • 
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icles, U) marvellous capacity of beguiling souls; 
(5) that he would be actuated by Satan; (G) that 
his spirit was already at work manifesting itself 
partially, incompletely, and typically, in the teach- 
ers of infidelity and immorality already abounding 
in the Church. 

IV. Th (\ ft crce-cou n tenn need Kiny of Ihinid. — 
This passage is universally acknowledged to be pri- 
marily applicable to Antioehus Epiphancs. Anti- 
ochus Epiphancs is recognized as the chief proto- 
type of the Antichrist. The prophecy may there- 
fore be regarded as descriptive of the Antichrist. 
The point is fairly argued by St. Jerome: — 
“Down to this point (Dan. xi. 21) the historical 
order is preserved, and there is no ditlcrenee be- 
tween Porphyry and our own interpreters. Hut 
all that follows down to the end of the book he 
applies personally to Antioehus Epiphancs, brother 
of Seleucus, and son of Antioehus the Croat; for, 
after Seleucus, he reigned eleven years in Syria, 
and possessed Judaea: and in his reign there oc- 
curred the persecution about the Law of God, and 
the wars of the Maccabees. But our people con- 
sider all these things to be spoken of Antichrist, 

who is to come in the last time It is the 

custom of Holy {Scripture to anticipate in types 
the reality of things to come, her in the same 
way our Lord and Saviour is spoken of in the 72d 
Psalm, which is entitled a Psalm of Solomon, and 
yet all that is there said cannot be applied to Sol- 
omon. But in part, and as in a shadow and image 
of the truth, these things are foretold of Solomon, 
to be more perfectly fulfilled in our Lord and Sa- 
viour. As, then, in Solomon and other saints the 
Saviour lias types of 1 1 is coming, so Antichrist is 
rightly believed to have for his type that wicked 
king Antioehus, who persecuted the saints and de- 
filed the Temple.” (S. Micron. Op. tom. i. p. 52*1, 
Col. Agr. 1010; tom. iii. p. 1127, Paris, 1704). 

V. Th t Little Horn of Daniel. — Hitherto we 
have been dealing with a person, not a kingdom or 
a polity. This is evident from St. John's words, 
and still more evident from the Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians. The words used by St. Paul could not 
well have been more emphatic, had he studiously 
made use of them in order to exclude the idea of a 
polity. “ The Man of Sin,” “the Son of Perdi- 
tion,” “ the one who opposed) himself to God,” “ the 
one who exalteth himself above God,” “ the one 
who represents himself as God,” “the wicked one 
who was to come with Satanic power and lying 
wonders:” if words have a meaning, these words 
designate an individual. But when we come to 
Daniel's prophecy of the Little Horn this is all 
changed. Wc there read of four beasts, which 
are explained as four kings, by which expression is 
meant four kingdoms or empires. These kingdoms 
represented by the four beasts are undoubtedly the 
Assyrian empire, the Persian empire, the Grecian 
empire, and the Poman empire. The Potnan Em- 
pire is described as breaking up into ten kingdoms, 
amongst which there grows up another kingdom 
which gets the mastery over nearly a third of them 
(three out of ten). This kingdom, or polity, is 
Ihe little horn of the fourth beast, before which 
three of the first ten horns arc plucked up. If the 
Jour “kings” (vii. 17) represented by the four 
beasts are really empires, if the ten “ kings ” (vii. 
?4) are monarchies or nationalities, then the other 
“king” who rises after them is, in like manner, 
lot an individual hut a polity. It follows that the 

little Horn ” of Daniel cannot be identified with 


the Antichrist of St. Jonn and St. Paul. The 
former is a polity, the latter is an individual. 

VI. The Apocalyptic Beast of St. John . — A 
further consequence follows. Por the Beast <f the 
Apbealypse is clearly identical with the Little Horn 
of Daniel. The Beast whose power is absorbed 
into the Little Horn has ten horns (Dan. vii. 7) 
and rises from the sea (Dan. vii. 3): the Ajioca- 
lyptic Beast has ten horns (Lev. xiii. 1) and rises 
from the sea (ibid.). 'I he Little Horn has a mouth 
speaking great things (Dan. vii. 8, 11, 20); the 
Apocalyptic Beast lias a mouth speaking great 
things (Lev. xiii. 5). The Little Horn makes war 
with the saints, and prevails (Dan. vii. 21): the 
Apocalyptic Beast makes war with the saints, and 
overcomes them (Lev. xiii. 7). The Little Horn 
speaks great words against the Most High (Dan. 
vii. 25): the Apocalyptic Beast opens his mouth 
in blasphemy against God (Pev. xiii. G). The 
Little Horn wears out the saints of the Most High 
(Dan. vii. 25): the woman who rides on, i. e. d ; 
rects, the Apocalyptic Beast, is drunken with the 
blood of saints (Pev. xvii. G). The persecution of 
the Little Horn is to last a time and times and a 
dividiug of times, i. e. three and a half times 
(Dan. vii. 25): power is given to the Apocalyptic 
Beast for forty-two months, i. e. three and a half 
times (Pev xiii. 5). These and other parallelisms 
cannot be accidental. Whatever was meant by 
Daniel's Little Horn must he also meant liy St. 
John’s Beast. Therefore St. John's Beast is not 
the Antichrist. It is not an individual like the 
Antichrist of St. John’s and St. Paul’s Epistles, 
hut a polity like the Little Horn of Daniel. 

* But, though not identical, it is quite evident, 
and it has been always recognized, that the Anti- 
christ of the Epistles and the Beast of the Apoca- 
lypse have some relation to each other. What is 
this relation V and in what relation to both does 
the second Apocalyptic Beast or KaLse Prophet 
stand ? To answer this quest-on we must examine 
the imagery of the Apocalypse. Shortly stated, 
it is, so far as concerns our present purpose, as 
follows. 'Ihe church is represented (Pev. xii.) as 
a woman bringing forth children to Christ, perse- 
cuted by Satan, and compelled to fly from him into 
the wilderness, where she remains for I2G0 days, 
or three and a half times. Satan, being unable to 
destroy the woman, sets himself to make war with 
her seed (xii. 17). At this time the Beast arises 
from the sea, and Satan gives to him his jiower, 
and his scat, and great authority. The length ol 
time during which the Beast prevails is three and 
a half times, the same period as that during which 
the sufferings of the woman last. During a cer- 
tain part of this three and a half times the Beast 
takes upon its back, as its guide mid rider, a bar- 
lot, by whom, as it is explained, is figured, “that 
great city which reigneth over the kings of the 
earth" (Per. xvii. 18) from her seven hills (xvii. 
U). After a time Babylon the harlot-rider falls 
(eh. xviii.), but t lie Beast on whom she had ridden 
still survives, and is finally destroyed at the glori- 
ous coming of Christ (xix. 20). 

Can we harmonize this picture with the predic- 
tion of St. Paul, always recollecting that his Man 
of Sin is an individual, mid that the Ajmcalyptic 
Beast is a polity? 

As we have here reached that which constitute* 
the great difficulty in mastering the conception of 
the Antichrist as revealed by the inspired writers 
we shall now turn from the text of Scripture t« 
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,he comments of annotators and essayists to see 
ivhat assistance we can derive Iron., them. We 
shall then resume the consideration of the Script- 
ural passages at the point at which we now leave 
them. We shall classify the opinions which have 
been held on the Antichrist according as he is re- 
garded as an individual, or as a polity, or as a 
principle. The individualists, again, must be sub- 
divided, according as they represent him as one to 
come or as one already come. We have, therefore, 
four* classes of writers on the Antichrist: — (1) 
those who regard him as an individual yet future; 

(2) those who regard him as a polity now present; 

(3) those who regard him as an individual already 
past away; (4) those who consider that nothing is 
meant beyond antichristian and lawless principle, 
not embodied either in an individual or in a special 
polity. 

1. The first opinion held in the Church was 
that the Antichrist was a real person who would 
appear in the world when the time of his appear- 
ance was come. The only point on which any 
question arose was, whether he should be a man 
armed with satanic powers or Satan himself. That 
he would be a man armed with satanic powers is 
the opinion of Justin Martyr, a. d. 103 (Dial. 
371, 20, 21, Thirl hi i, 1722); of Irenaeus, a. ». 
140 ( Op. v. 25, 437, Grabii, 1702); of Tertul- 
lian, a. n. 150 ( De Res. Cam. c. 24; Apol. c. 
32); of Origen, a. d. 184 (Op. i. 6G7, Delarue, 
1733); of his contemporary, Hippolytus (De Anti- 
christ 57, Fabricii, Hamburg!, 1710); of Cyprian, 
a. D. 250 (Ep. 58; Op. 120, Oxon. 1682); of 
Victorinus, a. d. 270 (Bibl. Patr. Magna, iii. p. 
136, Col. Agrip. 1618); of Lactantius, a. d. 300 
(Die. Inst. vii. 17) of Cyril of Jerusalem, a. l>. 
315 (Catech. xv. 4); of Jerome, A. d. 330 (Op. iv. 
pars i. 209, Parisiis, 1693); of Chrysostom, a. d. 
347 (Comm, in 11. Thess.); of Hilary of Poictiers 
a. l>. 350 (Comm, in Matt.); of Augustine, a. l>. 
354 (De Civil, Dei , xx. 19); of Ambrose, a. d. 
380 (Comm, in Luc.). a The authors of the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, a. d. 150, and of the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, Celsus (see Orig. c. Cels. lib. vi.), Eph- 
rem Syrus, a. n. 370, Theodoret, a. i>. 430, and a 
few other writers seem to have regarded the Anti- 
christ as the Devil himself rather than as bis min- 
ister or an emanation from him. But they may, 
perhaps, have meant no more than to express the 
identity of his character and his power with that 
of Satan. Each of the writers to whom we have 
referred gives his own judgment with respect to 
some particulars which may be expected in the An- 
tichrist, whilst they all agree in representing him 
as a person about to come shortly before the glori- 
ous and final appearance of Christ, and to be de- 
stroyed by 11 is presence. Justin Martyr speaks of 
him as the man of the apostasy, and dwells chiefly 
on the persecutions which he would cause. Irenceus 
describes him as summing up the apostasy in him- 
self; as having his seat at Jerusalem; as identical 
with the Apocalyptic Beast (c. 28); as foreshad- 
owed by the unjust judge ; as being the man who 

should come in his own name; ” and as belonging 
o the tribe of Dan (c. 30). Tertullian identifies 
Him with the Beast, and supposes him to be about 
jo arise on the fall of the Roman Empire (De Res. 


« *The dates here given in connection with the 
,anies of many of the Christian fathers are likely to 
nislead the reader. In the case of Justin Martyr, 
treuaeus, Tertullian, Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Je- 


Carn. c. 25). Origen describes him in Eastern 
phrase as the child of the l )evil and the counterpart 
of Christ. Hippolytus understands the Roman em- 
pire to be represented by the Apocalyptic Beast 
and the Antichrist by the' False Rropbet who would 
restore the wounded Beast by his craft and by the 
wisdom of his laws. Cyprian sees him typified in 
Antiochus Epiphanes (Exhort, ad Mart. c. 11) 
Victorinus, with several others — misunderstand iug 
St. Paul's expression that the mystery of iniquity 
was in his day working — supposes that the Anti- 
christ will be a revivified hero; Rictantius that lie 
will be a king of Syria, born of an evil spirit ; Cyril 
that he will be a magician, who by his arts will get 
the mastery of the Roman empire. Jerome de- 
scribes him as the son of the Devil sitting in the 
Church as though he were the Son of God ; Chrys- 
ostom as a utlQcos ns sitting in the Temple of 
God, that is, in all the churches, not merely in the 
Temple at Jerusalem : St. Augustine as the adver- 
sary holding power for three and a hall’ years — 
the Beast, perhaps, representing Satan’s empire. 
The primitive belief may be summed up m the 
words of St. Jerome. In his Commentary on 
Daniel he writes — “ Let us say that which all 
ecclesiastical writers have handed down, viz., that 
at the end of the world, when the Roman empire 
is to be destroyed, there will be ten kings who will 
divide the Roman world amongst them ; and there 
will arise an eleventh little king, who will subdue 
three of the ten kings, that is, the king of Egypt, 
of Africa, and of Ethiopia, as we shall hereafter 
show. And on these having been slain, the seven 
other kings will also submit. ‘ And behold,’ he 
says, ‘ in the ram were the eyes of a man.’ This 
is that we may not suppose him to be a devil or a 
demon, as some have thought, hut a man in whom 
Satan will dwell utterly and bodily. 1 And a mouth 
speaking great things,’ for he is 1 the man of sin, 
the son of perdition, who sitteth in the temple 
of God, making himself as God ’ ” (Op. vol. iv. p. 
511, Col. Agrip. 1616). In his Comment, on Dan. 
xi., and in his reply to Algasia’s eleventh question, 
he works out the same view in greater detail. The 
same line of interpretation continued. Andreas of 
Ccesarea, a. d. 550, explains him to he a king act- 
uated by Satan, who will reunite the old Roman 
empire and reign at Jerusalem (In Apoc. c. xiii.); 
Aretas, a. d. 650, as a king of the Romans who 
will reign over the Saracens in Bagdad (In Apoc. 
c. xiii.); John Damascene, a. i>. 800 [fl. 730], 
repeats the primitive belief (Orth. Fid. 1. iv. c. 26); 
Adso, A. d. 950 [980], says that a Frank king will 
reunite the Roman empire, and that he will abdicate 
on Mount Olivet, and that, on the dissolution of his 
kingdom, the Antichrist will be revealed. The 
same writer supposes that he will be born in Baby- 
lon, that he will be educated at Bethsaida and Cho- 
razin, and that he will proclaim himself the Son 
of God at Jerusalem (Tract, in Antichr. apud Aur- 
gust. Opera, tom. ix. p. 454, Paris, 1637). The- 
ophylact, a. d. 1070, speaks of him as a man who 
will carry Satan about with him. Albert the Great, 
Cardinal Hum, and Alexander de Hales repeat the 
received tradition in the thirteenth century. Sc 
also Thomas Aquinas, a. r>. 1260, who recurs to 
the tradition with regard to the birth of Antichrist 


rome, Chrysostom, and Augustine, they denote thfl 
supposed time of their birth ; in the case of the others 
mentioned above and below, they represent the time 
when they flourished. A 
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it Babylon, saying that he will be instructed in 
the Mngian philosophy, and that his doctrine and 
miracles will be a parody of those of the Lamb. 
The received opii.ion of the twelfth century is 
brought before us in a striking and dramatic man- 
ner at the interview between King Richard I. and 
the Abbot Joachim at Messina, as the king was on 
his way to the Holy Land. “ 1 thought,” said the 
king, “ that Antichrist would be born in .Antioch 
or in Babylon, and of the tribe of I bin ; and would 
reign in the temple of the Ixml in Jerusalem; and 
would walk in that land in which Christ walked; 
and would reign in it for three years and a half; 
and would dispute against Elijah and Enoch, and 
would kill them; and would afterwards die; and 
that alter his death God would give sixty days of 
repentance, in which those might repent which 
should have erred from the way of truth, and have 
been seduced by the preaching of Antichrist and 
his false prophets." This seems to have been the 
view defended by the archbishops of Rouen and 
Auxcrre and by the bishop of Bayonne, who were 
present at the interview; but it was noV Joachim's 
opinion. lie maintained the seven heads of the 
Beast to be Herod, Nero, Constantius, Mohammed, 
Melsemut, who were past; Saladin, who was then 
living; and Antichrist, who was shortly to come, 
being already born in the eity of Rome, and about 
to be elevated to the Apostolic See (Roger de l Io\e- 
den in Richard /., anno 1U)0).° In his own wora 
on the Apoealypsc Joachim speaks of the second 
Apocalyptic beast as being governed by “some 
great prelate who will he like Simon Magus, and as 
it were universal pontiff throughout the world, and 
be that very Antichrist of whom St. Paul speaks.” 
These are very noticeable words. Gregory 1. had 
long since (a. i>. 590) declared that any mail who 
held even the shadow of the power which the popes 
of Rome soon after his time arrogated to themselves, 
would be the precursor of Antichrist. Arnulphus 
bishop of Orleans (or perhaps Gerbert), in an invec- 
tive against John XV. at the Council of Rheims, a. 
n. 991, had declared that if the Roman pontiff was 
destitute of charity and puffed up with knowledge, 
he was Antichrist — if destitute both of charity and 
of knowledge, that he was a lifeless stone (Mansi, 
tom. ix. p. 132, Yen. 1774); but Joachim is the 
first to suggest, not that such and such a pontiff' 
was Antichrist, but. that the Antichrist would he a 
Uniret‘8 din Pont ij ex, and that he would occupy 
the Apostolic See. Still, however, we have no hint 
of an order or succession of men being the Anti- 
• christ. It is an actual, living, individual man that 
Joachim contemplates. 

'fhe master had said that a Pope would be the 
Antichrist; his followers began to whisper that it 
was (he Pojic. Amalric, professor of logic and 
theology at Paris at the end of the 12th century, 
appears to have been the first to have put forth the 
idea. It was taken lip by three different classes; 
bv the moralists, who were scandalized at the laxity 
of the Papal Court; by the Imperialists, in their 
temporal struggle with the Papaey; and, perhaps 
indei>endeiitly, by the Waldenses and their followers 
in tlieir spiritual st niggle. Of the first class we 


" The ItoltandisU reject the story of this interview 
is mi invention. It 1ms also been sup^ested (so© 
U. Stuart) that Joachim's works have been inter- 
■jointed. 

h " K esscr mot avisa, cant venre P Antexrist, 

Que nos non crenu, ni u son fait, ui a son dit; 


may find examples in the Franciscan enthusiast* 
Peter John of Olivi, Telesphorus, Ubertinus, and 
John of Paris, who saw a mystie Antichrist at 
Rome, and looked forward to a real Antichrist in 
the future; and again in such men as Grostcte 
whom we find asking, as in despair, whether the 
name of Antichrist lias not been earned by the 
Pope (Matt. Par. in An. 1253, p. 875, 1040). Of 
the second class we may Like Eberhard archbishop 
of Salzburg as a specimen, who denounces Hilde- 
brand as “having, in the name of religion,* laid 
the foundation of the kingdom of Antichrist 170 
years before his time.” lie can even name the 
ten horns. They are the “ 'furks, Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, Africans, Spaniards, French, English, Ger- 
mans, Sicilians, and Italians, who now occupy the 
provinces of Rome; and a little horn has grown 
up with eyes and mouth, speaking great things, 
which is reducing three of these kingdoms — i. t . 
Sicily, Italy, and Germany — to subserviency, is 
persecuting the people of Christ and -the saints of 
God with intolerable opposition, is confounding 
things human and divine, and attempting things 
unutterable, execrable ” (Aventinus, Annal. Boi- 
omm, p 05 1, Lips. 1710). The Waldenses eagerly 
grasped at the same notion, and from that time it 
has never been lost sight of. 'finis we slide from 
the individualist view, which was held unanimously 
in the Church for upwards of a thousand years, to 
the notion of a polity, or a succession of rulers of 
a polity, that polity being the Church of Rome. 
The hitherto received opinion now vanishes, and 
does not appear again until the excesses and ex- 
travagances of the new opinion produced a reaction 
against itself. 

2. The Waldenses also at first regarded the 
Antichrist as an individual. The “Noble Lesson,” 
written in the 12th century, teaches the expecta- 
tion of a future and personal Antichrist;* hut the 
Waldensinn treatise of Antichrist in the 14th cent- 
ury identifies Antichrist, Babylon, the fourth 
Beast, the Harlot, and the Man of Sin, with the 
system of Popery. Wicklitlites and Hussites held 
the same language. Lord Cobhani declared at his 
trial that the Pope was Antichrist's head (Bede’s 
1 1 r orks, p. 38, Cambridge, 1849). Walter Brute, 
brought before the Bishop's Court at Hereford at 
the end of the 14th century, pronounced the Anti- 
christ to be “the high Bishop of Rome calling him- 
self God’s servant and Christ's chief vicar in this 
world” (l'oxe, iii. 131, Loud. 1844). Thus we 
reach the Reformation. Walter Brute (a. n. 
1393), Bullinger (1504), Chytnvus (1571), Aretius 
(1573), l'oxe (158G), Napier (1593), Mode (1032; 
Jnrieu (1G85), Bp. Newton (1750), Cunninghaine 
(1813), Falter, (1814), Woodhonse (1828), Ila- 
bershon (1843), identify tbe False Prophet, or 
Second Apocalyptic Beast, with Antichrist and with 
the Papacy; Marlorat (a. i ». 1574), King James 1. 
(1G03), Daulniz (1720), Galloway (1802), the 
First Apocalyptic Beast.; Brightman (a. i». 1G00), 
Parens (1G15), Vitringa (1705), Gill (1776), 
Bachmair (1778), Fraser (1795), Croly (1828), 
Fysli (1837), Elliott (1844), both the Beasts. 
That the Pope and his system are Antichrist, was 


Car, scRont I’cse rip turn, son nra fait moti Antexrist ; 
Car Antexrist sou tint iiquilli <jue contrastan a Xrist.” 

bn Nob! a Lrt/rzo ii, 1. 457. See Ravnounni's CJioij 

ties Poesies Origin a Iff dts Troubadours, li. 100; App 
ill. to vol. Iii. of Klllott's J hner Apocali/jitinr , bond 
184G; llallaufs Lit. Europe, i. 28 (note), bond. 1855 
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taught by Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Melancthon, 
Bucer, Beza, Calixtus, Bengel, Michaelis, and by 
almost all Protestant writers on the Continent. 
Nor was there any hesitation on the part of Eng- 
lish theologians to seize the same weapon of offense. 
Bp. Bale (A. d. 1491), like Luther, Bucer, and 
Melancthon, pronounces the Pope in Europe and 
Mohammed in Africa to be Antichrist. The Pope 
is Antichrist, say Cranmer ( I Furl's, vol. ii. p. 46, 
Camb. 1844), Latimer ( I Furl's, vol. i. p. 149, 
Camb. 1844), Ridley ( IFurl's, p. 53, Camb. 1841), 
Hooper ( J Furl's, vol. ii. p. 44, Camb. 1852), 
Hutchinson ( l Furl's, p. 304, Camb. 1842), Tyn- 
dale ( I Furl's, vol. i. p. 147, Camb. 1848), Sandys 
( IFurl's, p. 11, Camb. 1841), Philpot ( J Furl's, p. 
152, Camb. 1842), Jewell ( Works, vol. i. p. 109, 
Camb. 1845), Rogers ( (Forl's, p. 182, Camb. 1854), 
Fulke ( 1 Furl's, vol. ii. p. 2G9, Camb. 1848), Brad- 
ford ( IFo/'I's, p. 435, Camb. 1848). Nor is the 
opinion confined to these 10th century divines, 
who may be supposed to have been specially in- 
censed against Popery. King James held it (Apol. 
pro Juram. Fkhl. London, 1G09), as strongly as 
Queen Elizabeth (see Jewell, Letter to Bulling . May 
22, 1559, Zurich Letters , First Series, p. 33, 
Camb. 1842); and the theologians of the 17th 
century did not repudiate it, though they less and 
less dwelt upon it as their struggle came to be with 
Puritanism in place of Popery. Bp. Andrewes 
maintains it as a probable conclusion from the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians (Resp. ad Bellarm. p. 
304, Oxon. 1851); but he carefully explains that 
King James, whom he was defending, had expres^d 
his private opinion, not the belief of the Church, 
on the subject (ibid. p. 23). Bramliall introduces 
limitations and distinctions ( JFurl's, iii. 520, Oxf. 
1845); significantly suggests that there are marks 
of Antichrist which apply to the General Assembly 
of the Kirk of Scotland as much as to the Pope or 
to the Turk ( ib . iii. 287); and declines to make the 
Church of England responsible for what individual 
preachers or writers had said on the subject in 
moments of exasperation (ib. ii. 582). From this 
time forward the Papal-Antichrist theory is not to 
be found in any theologians of name in the Eng- 
lish Church, nor indeed in the sixteenth century 
does it seem to have taken root in England. Hard 
names were bandied about, and the hardest of all 
being Antichrist, it was not neglected. But the 
idea of the Pope being the Antichrist was not the 
idea of the English Reformation, nor was it ever 
applied to the Pope in his Patriarchal or Archi- 
episcopal, but solely in his distinctively Papal char- 
acter. But the more that the sober and learned 
divines of the seventeenth century gave np this 
application of the term, the more violently it was 
insisted upon by men of little charity and con- 
tracted views. A string of writers followed each 
other in succession, who added nothing to the inter- 
pretation of prophecy, but found each the creation 
of his own brain in the sacred book of the Rev- 
elation, grouping history in any arbitrary manner 
that they chose around the central figure of the 
Papal Antichrist. 

3. A reaction followed. Some returned to the 
ancient idea of a future individual Antichrist, as 
Uacunza or Benezra (a. d. 1810), Burgh, Samuel 
Maitland. Newman (Tracts for the Times , No. 
$3), Charles Maitland (Prophetic Interpretation ). 
Others preferred looking upon him as long past, 
ind fixed upon one or another persecutor or heresi- 
irch as the man hi whom the predictions as to 
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Antichrist found their fulfillment. There seems tc 
be no trace of this idea for more than 1000 year* 
in the Church. But it has been taken up by two 
opposite classes of expounders, by Romanists who 
were anxious to avert the application of the Apoc- 
alyptic prophecies from the Papacy, and by others, 
who were disposed, not indeed to deny the pro 
phetic import of the Apocalypse, but to confine the 
seer’s ken within the closest and narrowest limits 
that were possible. Alcasar, a Spanish Jesuit, 
taking a hint from Victorinus, seems to have been 
the first (a. d. 1604) to have suggested that the 
Apocalyptic prophecies did not extend further than 
to the overthrow of Paganism by Constantine. 
This view, with variations by Grotius, is taken up 
and expounded by Bossuet, Calmet, De Sacy, Eich- 
horn, Hug, Herder, Ewald, Moses Stuart, David- 
son. The general view of the school is that the 
Apocalypse describes the triumph of Christianity 
over Judaism in the first, and over Heathenism in 
the third century. Mariana sees Antichrist in 
Nero; Bossuet in Diocletian and in Julian; Gro- 
tius in Caligula; Wetstein in Titus; Hammond in 
Simon Magus ( 1 1 r orks, vol. iii. p. 620, Lond. 1631); 
Whitby in the Jews (Comm. vol. ii. p. 431, Lond. 
1760); Le Clcrc in Simon, son of Giora, a leader 
of the rebel Jews; Schottgen in the Pharisees; 
Ncsselt and Krause in the Jewish zealots; Harduin 
in the High Priest Ananias; F. D. Maurice in 
Vitellius (On the Apocalypse, Camb. I860). 

4. The same spirit that refuses to regard Satan 
as an individual, naturally looks upon the Anti- 
christ as an evil principle not embodied either in a 
person or in a polity. Thu§ Koppe, Storr, Nitzsch, 
Pelt. (See Alford, Ok. Test. iii. 69.) 

We do not gain much by a review of the opin- 
ions of the commentators. In the case of prophecy, 
partially at least unfulfilled, little is to be expected. 
Of the four opinions which we have exhibited, the 
last is in accordance neither with St. Paul nor St. 
John, for St. Paul describes the Adversary as being 
distinctly a man; St. John speaks of the coming 
of Antichrist in terms similar to those used for the 
coming of Christ, and describes Antiehristianism 
as rh rov a urixp^rov, thereby showing that Anti- 
christianism is Antiehristianism because it is the 
spirit of the concrete Antichrist. The third opin- 
ion is plainly refuted by the fact that the persons 
fixed upon as the Antichrist haye severally passed 
away, but Christ’s glorious presence, which is im- 
mediately to succeed the Antichrist, has not yet 
been vouchsafed. The majority of those who 
maintain the second opinion are shown to be in 
the wrong because they represent as a polity what 
St. Paul distinctly describes as a man. The ma- 
jority of those who hold the first opinion are in 
like manner shown to be in the wrong, because they 
represent as an individual what the Apocalypse de- 
monstrably pictures as a polity. We are unable 
to follow any one interpreter or any one school of 
interpreters. The opinions of the two last schools, 
we are able to see, are wholly false. The two first 
appear to contain the truth between them, but sc 
divided as to be untrue in the mouth of almost any 
individual expositor who has entered into details. 
We return to Scripture. 

St. Paul says that there are two things which 
are to precede the Day of Chnst, the airoarao-'to 
and the revelation of the Adversary, hut he does 
not say that these two things are contemporary. 
On the contrary, though he does not directly ex- 
press it, he implies that there was to be a succession 
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of events. First, it would seem, an mummed and 
to us unknown obstacle has to be removed: then 
was to follow the “ Apostasy; ” after this, the Ad- 
versary was to arise, and then was to come his de- 
struction. We need hardly say that the word 
“apostasy,” as ordinarily used, does not give the 
exact meaning of rj anoo-raata. The A. V. lias 
most correctly rendered the original by “ falling 
*way,” having only failed of entire exactness by 
omitting to give the value of the article." An 
open and unblushing denial and rejection of all be- 
lief, which is implied in our “apostasy,” is not im- 
plied in arroa’Tao’ia. It means one of two tilings: 
(1) Political defection (lien. xiv. 4; 2 Clir. xiii. 0; 
Acts v. 37); (2) Keligious defection (Acts xxi. 21 ; 
I Tim. iv. I; Heb. iii. 12). The first is the com- 
mon classical use of the word. The second is more 
usual in the N. T. Cyril of Jerusalem seems to 
understand the word rightly when he says in ref- 
erence to this passage: Nth/ 5e eVrl v ij ctnotTraai'a ■ 
aneerTrierav yap oi &i/dpwnoi tt/s op8?is nlerrews 
. . . anien'paav yap oi ai/dptvnot an b rr/s aAvj- 
0e las . . . Aurrj toivvv icrr\v Tj arroaTatria • #cal 
p .(\ Act npoerboKtardai 6 ex^pos (St. Cyril. Cat celt. 
xv. ‘J, Oj>. ]>. 228, Paris, 1720). And St. Am- 
brose, “A verfi religione plerique lapsi errore descis- 
cent ” {Comm, in Luc. xx. 20). This “falling 
away ” implies persons who fall away, the anoara- 
ala consists of ando-rarai. Supposing the exist- 
ence of an organized religious body, some of whom 
should fall away from the. true faith, the persons so 
falling away would he andararaiy though still 
formally unsevered from the religious body to which 
they belonged, and the Religious body itself, while 
from one side and in respect to its faithful members 
it would retain its character and name as a relig- 
ous body, might yet from another side and in 
respect to its other members he designated an 
anoo-racrla. ft is such a corrupted religious body 
as this that St. Paul seems to mean by the anoer- 
raaia which he foretells in the Epistle to the Tlies- 
salonians. In the Epistles to Timothy lie describes 
this religious defection by some of its peculiar 
characteristics. These are, seducing spirits, doc- 
trines of demons, hypocritical lying, a seared con- 
science, a forbidding of marriage and of meats, a 
form of godliness without the power thereof (1 
Tim. iv. 1 ; 2 Tim. iii. 5). It lias been usual, as 
we have seen, to identify the Beast of the Apoc- 
alypse with St. Paul’s Man of Sin. It is impos- 
sible, as we have said, to do so. But it is possible, 
and more than possible, to identify t he Beast and 
the anuaTaaia. Can we fmd any tiling which 
will serve as the antitype of both? In order to be 
the antitype of St. John’s Beast it must he a 
jiolity, arising, not immediately, hut shortly, after 
the dissolution of t he Koman Empire, gaining 
great inlluenee in the world, and getting the mas- 
tery over a certain number of those nationalities 
which like itself grew out of that empire (Dan. vii. 
24). It must last three and a half times, i. e. 
nearly twice as long as the empire of Assyria, or 
Persia, or Greeia, to which omy two times seem to 


« For the force of the article, see lip. Middleton in 
fee. {Gk. An. p. 382, Cmnh. 1833). 

* The word rf blasphemy ” lias come to hear n sec- 
ondary meaning, which it docs not hear in Scripture. 
Bchletisner {in t or.) rightly explains it, Dime « l farere 
quibu.s majrstas Dei notatur. The .lews accused our 
Lord of blasphemy because He claimed divine power 
ind the divine attributes (Matt. ix. 2, xxvi. 04 ; John 
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be allotted (Dan. vii. 12). It must blaspheme 
against Cod, i. e. it must arrogate to itself or claim 
for creatures the honor due to God alone.* * II 
must be an object of wonder and worship to the 
world (Kev. xiii. G). It must put forward unblush- 
ing claims in behalf of itself, and be full of its 
own perfections (Kev. xiii. 5). At a certain period 
in its history it must put itself under the guid- 
ance of Pome (Kev. xviii. 3), and remain ridden 
by her until the destruction of the latter (Kev 
xviii. 2); its own existence being still prolonged 
until the coming of Christ in glory (Kev. xix. 20). 
To satisfy the requirements of $t. Paul’s descrip- 
tion, its essential features must be a falling away 
from the true faith (2 Thess. ii. 3: 1 Tim. iv. 1 ), 
and it must be further characterized by the specific 
qualities already transcribed from the Epistles to 
Timothy. 

'fhe antitype may be found in the corrupted 
( ‘hurt’ll of Christ, in so tar as it was comipted. 
The same body, in so far as it maintained the faith 
and love, was the bride and the spouse, and, in so 
far as it “fell away” from (iod, was the anoer- 
t curia, just as Jerusalem of old was at once Sion 
the beloved city and Sodom the bloody city — the 
Church of God and the Synagogue of Satan. Ac- 
cording to this view, the three and a half times of 
the Beast’s continuance (Kev. xiii. 5), and of the 
Bride’s suffering in the wilderness (Kev. xii. G), 
would necessarily be conterminous, for the perse- 
cuted and the jierseeutors would be the faithful and 
the unfaithful members of the same body. These 
times would have commenced when the Church 
lapsed from her purity and from her first love into 
unfaithfulness to God, exhibited especially in idol- 
atry and ereatnre-worship. It is of the nature of 
a religious defection to grow up by degrees. We 
should not therefore be able to lay the finger on 
any special moment at which it commenced. SSt. 
Cyril of Jerusalem considered that it was already 
existing in his time. “ AW,” he says, “ is the 
dnoerraaiay for men have fallen away {antaTrio-ccv) 
from the right faith. This then is the dnoeTraerlay 
and we must begin to look out for the enemy ; already 
he has begun to send his forerunners, that the prey 
may be ready for him at his coining” {Catuh. xv. 
11). It was at the .Second Council of Nice that the 
Church formally committed itself for the first time 
(a. i). 787) by the voice of a General Council to 
false doctrine and idolatrous practice. The after 
acquiescence in the llildebrandine theory of the 
Papal supremacy would be typified by the Beast 
taking the woman who represents the seven-hilled 
city on its back as its guide and director. 1 ruin 
the twelfth to tlu* sixteenth century, and partially 
to the present day, this llildebrandine idea lias 
reigned over and lias been the governing spirit of 
the Corrupted Church. The fall of Babylon, t. < . 
of Koine, would be as yet future, as well as the still 
subsequent destruction of the Corrupted Church, 
on the day of the coming of Christ. The period of 
the three and a half times would continue down to 
the final moment that this destruction takes place. 


x. 33). There was nothing in our I/ord’s words which 
the most bitter malignity eouhl have called blasphe- 
mous in the later sense which the word has come tc 
hear. It is of course In the Scriptural, not in the 
modern, sense that St. John attributes blasphemy U 
the llenst. (See Wordsworth, On the Apocalypse } p 
G28.) 
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VI I. The Apocalyptic False Prophet . — There 
ts a second Apocalyptic Beast: the Beast from the 
Earth (Rev. xiii. il), or the False Prophet (Rev. 
six. 20). Can we identify this Beast either with 
the individual Antichrist of the Epistles or with 
the corrupt polity of the Apocalypse? We were 
compelled to regard the First Beast as a polity by 
its being identical with that which clearly is a pol- 
ity, the Little Horn of Daniel. There is no such 
necessity here, and there is no reason for regarding 
the Second Beast as a polity, beyond the fact of its 
being described under a similar figure to that by 
which a polity had been just previously described. 
This presumption is more than counterbalanced by 
the individualizing title of the False Prophet which 
be bears (Rev. xvi. 13, xix. 20). His character- 
istics are — (1) “doing great wonders, so that’ he 
maketh fire to come down from heaven on the 
earth in the sight of men’’ (Rev. xiii. 13). This 
power of miracle-working, we should note, is not 
attributed by St. John to the First Beast; but it is 
one of the chief signs of St. Paul's Adversary, 
“whose coming is with ah power and signs and 
lying wonders” (2 Thess. ii. 9). (2) “He de- 

ceiveth them that dwell on the earth by the means 
of those miracles which he had power to do in the 
sight of the Beast ” (Rev. xiii. 14). “ He WTOUght 

miracles with which he deceived them that received 
the mark of the Beast and worshipped the image 
of the Beast” (Rev. xix. 20). In like manner, no 
special power of beguiling is attributed to the F'irst 
Beast; but the Adversary is possessed of “allde- 
ceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish 
because they received not the love of the truth that 
they might be saved” (2 Thess. ii. 10). (3) He 

has horns like a lamb, i. e. he bears an outward 
resemblance to the Messiah (Rev. xiii. 11); and the 
Adversary sits in the temple of God showing him- 
self that he is God (2 Thess. ii. 4). (4) His title 

is The False Prophet, 6 y ¥evdoirpo(pT}rr]s (Rev. xvi. 
13, xix. 20); and our Lord, whom Antichrist 
counterfeits, is emphatically 6 npoep^rgs. The 
tl/€vdo7rpo(p7jrat of Matt. xxiv. 24 are the forerun- 
ners of o ^evdoirpocprirgs, as John the Baptist of 
the True Prophet. On the whole, it would seem 
that if the Antichrist appears at all in the Book of 
the Revelation ifr is by this Second Beast or the 
False Prophet that he is represented. If this be 
so, it follows that he is an individual person who 
will at some future time arise, who will ally himself 
with the Corrupted Church, represent himself as 
her minister and vindicator (Rev. xiii. 12), compel 
men by violence to pay reverence to her (xiii. 14), 
breathe a new life into her decaying frame by his 
use of the secular arm in her behalf (xiii. 15), for- 
bidding civil rights to those who renounce her au- 
thority and reject her symbols (xiii. IT), and putting 
them to death by the sword (xiii. 15), while per- 
sonally he is an atheistical blasphemer (1 John ii. 
22) and sums up in himself the evil spirit of un- 
belief which has been working in the world from 
St. Paul’s days to his (2 Thess. ii. 7 ). That it is 
possible for a professed unbeliever and atheist to 
make himself the champion of a corrupt* system of 
religion, and to become on political grounds as 
riolcnt a persecutor in its behalf as the most 
anatical bigot could be, has been proved by events 
•vhich have already occurred, and which might 
again occur on a more gigantic and terrible scale. 
I'he Antichrist would thus combine the forces, gen- 
erally and happily antagonistic, of infidelity and 
mpemtition In this would consist the special 
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horror of the reign of the Antichrist Hence also 
the special sufferings of the faithful i elievers until 
Christ himself once again appeared to vindicate the 
cause of truth and liberty and religion. 

The sum of Scripture teaching with regard to 
the Antichrist, then, appears to be as follows. Al- 
ready in the times of the Apostles there was the 
mystery of iniquity, the spirit of Antichrist, at 
work. It embodied itself in various shapes — in the 
Gnostic heretics of St. John’s days, in the Jewish 
impostors who preceded the fall of Jerusalem, in 
all heresiarchs and unbelievers, especially those 
whose heresies had a tendency to deny the incar- 
nation of Christ, and in the great persecutors who 
from time to time afflicted the Church. But this 
Antichristian spirit was then, and is still, diffused 
It had not, and it has not yet, gathered itself into 
the one person in whom it will be one day com- 
pletely and fully manifested. There was something 
which prevented the open manifestation of the 
Antichrist in the Apostles’ days which they spoke 
of by word of mouth, but were unwilling to name 
in letters. What this obstacle was, or is, we can- 
not now know. The general opinion of the early 
writers and fathers is that it was the power of 
secular law existing in the Roman Empire. The 
Roman Empire fell, and upon its fall, and in con- 
sequence of its fall, there arose a secularization and 
corruption of the Church, which would not have 
been so secularized and corrupted had it been kept 
in check by the jealousy of the imperial power. 
The secularization and corruption increasing, the 
Church, which from one point of view and in re- 
spect to some of its members was considered as the 
Church of Christ, from another point of view and 
in respect to others of its members, came to be 
regarded as no better than an cbrocrTaoaa. Time 
passing on, the corrupt element, getting still more 
the mastery, took the Papacy on its back and gave 
itself up to be directed from Rome. So far we 
speak of the past. It would appear further that 
there is to be evolved from the womb of the Cor- 
rupt Church, whether after or before the fall of 
Rome does not appear, an individual Antichrist, 
who, being himself' a scoffer and contemner of all 
religion, wall yet act as the patron and defender of 
the Corrupt Church, and compel men to submit to 
her sway by the force of the secular arm and by 
means of bloody persecutions. i He wall unite the 
old foes superstition and unbelief in a combined 
attack on liberty and religion. He will have, 
finally, a power of performing lying miracles and 
beguiling souls, being the embodiment of Satanic 
as distinct from brutal wickedness. How long his 
power will last we are wholly ignorant, as the three 
and a half times do not refer to his reign (as is 
usually imagined), but to the continuance of the 
a-rrooTaoia . We only know that*his continuance 
will be short. At last he will be destroyed to- , 
gether with the Corrupt Church, in so far as it is 
corrupt, at the glorious appearance of Christ, which 
will usher in the millennial triumph cf the faithful 
and hitherto persecuted members of the Church. 

(B.) There are points which require further elu- 
cidation : — 

I. The meaning of the name Antichrist. Mr. 
Greswell argues at some length that the only cor- 
rect reading of the word is Couuterfeit-Christ or 
Pro- Christo, and denies that the idea of Adversary 
to Christ is involved in the word. Mr. Greswell’s 
authority is great; but he has been in this case too 
hasty in drawing his conclusion from the in stances 
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winch he has cited. It is true that “ dvri is not 
synonymous with Kard>' but it is impossible tc re- 
sist the evidence which any Greek Lexicon supplies 
that the word anri, both in composition and by 
itself, will bear the sense of “ opponent to.” It is 
probable that both senses are combined in the word 
Antichrist, as in the word Antipope, which is very 
exact in its resemblance, but the primary notion 
which it conveys would seem rather to be that of 
antagonism than rivalry. Sec G reswell, Exposition 
of the, Parables, vol. i. p. 372 ft'.; Wordsworth, 
On the Ajwcalypse , p. 512. 

2. The meaning of rb Karexov. What is that 
thing which withholdeth (2 Thcss. ii. 0)? and 
why is it apparently described in the following verse 
as a person (6 {carex^v) ? There is a remarkable 
unanimity among the early Christian writers on 
this point. They explain the obstacle, known to 
the Thessalonians but unknown to us, to be the 
lloman Empire. Thus Tertullian, De Resur. Cam., 
c. 24, and Apol., c. 32; St. Chrysostom and The- 
ophylact on 2 Thess. ii. ; 1 1 ippoly tus, De Antichristo, 
c. 40; St. Jerome on Dan. vii. ; St. Augustine, 
De Civ, Dei , xx. 10; St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Cateeh. xv. G (see Dr. 11. More’s Works, bk. ii. c. 
10, p. GOO; Mede, bk. iii. eh. xiii. p. G5G; Alford, 
Ok. Test. iii. 57 ; Wordsworth, On the Apocalypse, 
p. 520). Theodoret and Theodore of Mopsucstia 
hold it to be the determination of God. Thco- 
doret’s view is embraced by Celt; the Patristic in- 
terpretation is accepted by Wordsworth. Ellicott 
and Alford so far modify the Patristic interpreta- 
tion as to explain the obstacle to be the restraining 
power of human law (rb Kare'xon) wielded by the 
Empire of Pome (6 Karex 0 * v) "lien Tertullian 
wrote, but now by the several governments of the 
civilized w r orld. The explanation of Theodoret is 
untenable on account of St. Paul’s further words, 
“ until he be taken out of the way,” wdiich are 
aoplied by him to the obstacle. The modification 
of Ellicott and Alford is necessary if we suppose 
the dTroaraala to be an inf del apostasy still future, 
for the Roman Empire is gone, and this apostasy is 
not come., nor is the Wicked One revealed. There 
is much to be said for the Patristic interpretation 
ii: its plainest acceptation. I low should the idea 
of the Roman Empire being the obstacle to the 
revelation of Antichrist have originated V There 
was nothing to lead the early Christian writers to 
such a belief. They regarded the Roman Empire 
os idolatrous and abominable, and would have been 
more disposed to consider it as the precursor than 
as the obstacle to the Wicked One. Whatever the 
obstacle was, St Paul says that be told the Thessa- 
lonians what it was. Those to whom he had 
preached knew', and every time that his Epistle was 
publicly read (l Thess. v 27), questions would have 
been asked by those who did not know, and thus 
the recollection must hxve been kept up. It is very 
ditlicult to sec whence the tradition could have 
arisen except from St. Paul’s own teaching. It 
may be asked. Why then did he not express it in 
writing as well as by word of mouth? J*T. Je- 
rome’s answer is sutlicient: “ If he had openly and 
unreservedly said, ‘Antichrist will not come unless 
the Roman Empire be first destroyed,’ the infant 
Church would have been exposed in consequence 
o persecution” (ad Algo*. (ju. xi. vol. iv. p. 209, 
Paris, 17UG1. Rcmigins gives the same reason, 
‘ lie spoke obscurely for fear a Roman should j>cr- 
naps read the Epistle, and raise a persecution 
igninst him and the other t ’hristians, for they held 


that they were to rule forever in the world ” (Bib 
Patr. Max . viii. 1018; see Wordsworth, On thi 
Apocalypse , p. 343). It would appear then that 
the obstacle was probably the Roman Empire, and 
on its being taken out of the way there did occur 
the “ falling away.” Zion the beloved city became 
Sodom the bloody city — still Zion though Sodom, 
still Sodom though Zion. According to the view 
given above, this would be the description of the 
Church in her present estate, and this will con- 
tinue to be our estate, until the time, times and 
half time, during which the evil element is allowed 
to remain within her, shall have come to their end. 

3. What is the Apocalyptic Babylon t There 
is not a doubt that by Babylon is figured Rome. 
The “seven mountains on which the woman sit- 
teth” (Rev. xvii. 9), and the plain declaration, 
“ the woman which thou sawest is that great city 
which reigneth ” (i. e, in St. John's days) “over 
the kings of the earth” (Rev. xvii. 18), are too 
strong evidence to be gainsaid. There is no com- 
mentator of note, ancient or modern, Romanist or 
Protestant, who does not acknowledge so much. 
But what Rome is it that is thus figured ? There 
are four chief opinions: (1) Rome Pagan; (2) 
Rome Papal; (3) Rome having hereafter become 
infidel; (4) Rome as a type of the world. That 
it is old Pagan Rome is the view- ably contended 
for by Bossuet and held in general by the pnvterist 
school of interpreters. That it is Rome Papal was 
held by the Protestants of the sixteenth century, 
and by those who preceded and have followed them 
in their line of interpretation. That it is Rome 
having lapsed into infidelity is the view of many of 
the futurists. That it is Rome as the type of the 
world is suggested or maintained by Tichonius, Pri- 
masins, Aretas, Albert the Great, and in our own 
days by Dr. Arnold ( On the Interpretation of 
Prophecy) and Dr. Newman (Tracts for the Times , 
No. 83). That the harlot-woman must be an un- 
faithful Church is argued convincingly by Words- 
worth (On the Apocalypse, p. 37G), and no less 
decisively by Isaac Williams (The Apocalypse, p. 
335). A close consideration of the language and 
import of St. John's prophecy appears, as Mr. 
Williams says, to leave no room for doubt on this 
point. If this be so, the conclusion seems almost 
necessarily to follow that the unfaithful Church 
spoken of is, as Dr. Wordsworth argues, the Church 
of Rome. And this appears to be the case. The 
Babylon of the Apocalypse is probably the Church 
of Rome which gradually raised and seated herself 
on the back of the Corrupted Church — the Har- 
lot-rider on the Beast. A very noticeable conclu- 
sion follows from lienee, which has been little 
marked by many who have been most anxious to 
identify Babylon and Rome. It is, that it is im- 
possible that the Pope or the Papal system can be 
Antichrist, for the Harlot who rides on the Beast 
and the \ntichrist are wholly distinct. After 
Babylon is fallen and destroyed (Rev. xviii.) the 
Antichrist is still found (Rev. xix.). Indeed there 
is hardly ^ feature in the Papal system which is 
similar in its lineaments to the portrait of Anti- 
christ as drawn by St. John, however closely it may 
resemble Babylon. 

4. What are we to understand by the tu'O IPiV- 
n esses f The usual interpretation given in the 
early Church is that they are Enoch and Elijah, 
who are to appear in the days of Antichrist, and 
by him to be killed. Victorinus substitutes Jere- 
miah for Enoch. Joachim would suggest Mose* 
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vnd Elijah taken figuratively for some persona, or 
perhaps orders, actuated by their spirit, BuLin- 
ger, Bale, Chytrceus, Rareus, Mede, Vitringa un- 
derstand by them the line of Antipapal remon- 
strants. l-'oxe takes them to be Huss and Jerome 
of Prague; Bossnet, the early Christian martyrs; 
Herder and Eiehhorn, the chief priest Ananus and 
Jesus slain by the Zealots; Moses Stuart, the sick 
and old who did not liy from Jerusalem on its cap- 
ture by the Romans; Maurice, the priest Jeshua 
and the judge Zerubbabel as representing Law and 
Sacrifice; Lee understands by them the Law and 
the Gospel; Tichonius and Bede, the two Testa- 
ments; others the two Sacraments. All that we 
are able to say is this : The time of their witness- 
ing is 1260 days, or a time, times, and half a time. 
This is the same period as that during which the 
a Troaraata and the power of the Beast continue. 
They would seem therefore to represent all those 
who in the midst of the faithless are found faithful 
throughout this time. Their being described as 
“candlesticks” would lead us tc regard them per- 
haps as Churches. The place of their temporary 
death, “ the great city, which spiritually is called 
Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was cru- 
cified,” would appear to be Jerusalem, as typifying 
the Corrupted Church. The Beast that kills them 
is not Antichrist, but the faithless Church. 

5. The Number of the Beast Nothing what- 
ever is known about it. No conjecture that has 
been made is worth mentioning on the ground of 
its being likely in any the least degree to approx- 
imate to the truth. The usual method of seeking 
the solution of the difficulty is to select the name 
of an individual and to count the numerical values 
of its constituent letters. The extravagant con- 
clusions which have been made to result from this 
system have naturally brought it into disrepute, 
but it is certain that it was much more usual, 
at the time that St. John wrote, to make calcula- 
tions in this manner than most persons are now 
aware. On this principle Mercury or llnuth was 
invoked under the name of 1218, Jupiter under 
that of 717, the Sun of 608 or XH. Mr. Elliott 
quotes an enigma from the Sibylline verses in some 
way expressing the name of God, strikingly illus- 
trative of the challenge put forth by St. John, and 
perhaps formed in part on its model: 

’Evvea yp6.fj.fxaT' • rerpacrvAXafios el/uu- voet /jlc. 

At rpets at 7rpu>rat 5uo ypa/ut/aar exovcm' e/caerrq, 

*H Aonrij Se ra A.oi7ra • /cat etait' a<£«m ra nreVre. 

Tou 7 ravros S’ apiOfiov e/carovTaSe? etert 51s o/crei 

Kai Tpets rpicrSeAcdSes, crov y eirra • yyous rt's eiftt, 

Ovk dfivijTOS e<rr) deiris Trap e/xot ye cro<f»t7js. 

Sibytl. Orac. p. 171, Paris, 1599. 

supposed by Mr. Clarke to be 0ebs <jwri)p. The 
only conjecture with respect to the number of the 
Beast, made on this principle, which is worthy of 
mention is one which dates as early as the time of 
Iremeus, and has held its ground down to the time 
of Dean Alford and Canon Wordsworth. Irenaeus 
'uggests, though he does not adopt, the word 
\a.T€ivos. Dr. Wordsworth (I860) thinks it 
possible, and Dean Alford (1861) has “the strong- 
est persuasion that no other can be found approach- 
ing so near to a complete solution.” Of other 
lames the chief favorites have been Teirar 


a * Dr. David Thom, of Liverpool, is the author of a 
■rork entitled uThe Number and Names of the Apoca- 
yptic Pcasis, Part 1.” (bond. 1848, 8vo, pp. xxxix.. 
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(Irenaeus), A prov /xe (Ilippolytus), A a p tt < - 
TiSf Arre/xos (Tichonius), r€v<rr}f.iKos 
(Rupertus), K a/roy '087770 s, *A * 77^779 
BAajSepos, IlaAat B a. <r k a v o s y * A /x r o s 
a 5 1 ko s (Arethas), O it A ir 1 0 s (Grotius). M a ■ 
O fX € T l S , ’A 7T 0 <T T ar 77 s , DlOCLKS AuliPSTL’S 
(Bossuet): Ewald constructs “ the Roman Caisar” 
in Hebrew, and Denary “ the Caesar Nero” in the 
same language. Any one who wishes to know the 
many attempts that have been made to solve the 
difficulty — attempts seldom even relieved by in- 
genuity — may consult Wolfius, Cahnet, Clarke, 
Wrangham, Thom [Thom ?].“ Probably the prin- 
ciple on which the explanation goes is false. Men 
have looked for Antichrist among their foes, and 
have tortured the name of the person fixed upon 
into being of the value of 666 . Hence Latinus 
under the Roman Emperors, Mohammed at the time 
of the Saracenic successes, Luther at the Reton na- 
tion, Bonaparte at the French Revolution. The 
name to be found is not that of Antichrist, but the 
name of the Beast, which, as we ha ” 0 argued, is 
not the same as Antichrist. It is probJde that a 
sounder method of interpretation is adopted by Mr. 
Isaac Williams, Dr. Wordsworth, and Air. Maurice. 
There is clearly a symbolical meaning in the num- 
bers used in the Apocalypse; and they would ex- 
plain the three sixes as a threefold declension from 
the holiness and perfection symbolized by the num- 
ber seven. We will add an ingenious suggestion 
by an anonymous writer, and will leave the subject 
in the same darkness in which it is probably des- 
tined to remain: “At his first appearance,” he 
writes, “ he will be hailed with acclamations and 
hosannahs as the redeemer of Israel, another Judas 
Maccabzeus: and either from the initials of his 
name, or from the initial letter of some scriptural 
motto adopted by him, an artificial name will be 
formed, a cipher of his real name. And that ab- 
breviated name or cipher will be ostentatiously dis- 
played as their badge, their watchword, their shib- 
boleth, their * Maccabi,’ by all his adherents. 
This artificial name, this mark or symbol of the 
real name, will be equal by Geffiatria to 666 ’* 
{Jewish Missionary , p. 52, 1848). 

(C.) Jewish and Mohammedan traditions re- 
specting Antichrist. The name given by the Jews 

to Antichrist is Armillus. There are 

several Rabbinical books in which a circumstantial 
account is given of him, such as the “ Book of 
Zerubbabel,” and others printed at Constantinople. 
Buxtorf gives an abridgment of their contents in 
his Lexicon, under the head “ Armillus, ” and in 
the fiftieth chapter of his Synagoga Judaica 
(p. 717). The name is derived from Isaiah xi. 4, 
where the Targum gives “ By the word of his 
mouth the wicked Arinillns shall die,” for “with 
the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked.” 
There will, say the Jews, be twelve [ten] signs ol 
the coming of the Messiah : — 1 . The appearance 
of three apostate kings who have fallen away from 
the faith, but in the sight of men appear to b<* 
worshippers of the true God. 2. A terrible heat of 
the sun. 3. A dew of blood (Joel ii. 30). 4. A 

healing dew for the pious. 5. A darkness will be 
cast upon the sun (Joel ii. 31) for thirty days (Is. 
xxiv. 22). 6. God will give universal power to 


398), which may w.* 5 ’ be regarded as a curiosity of lit 
erature. A 
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the Romans for* nine months, during which time 
the Roman chieftain will afflict the Israelites; at 
the end of the nine months, God will raise up the 
Messiah Ren-Joseph, that is, the Messiah of the 
trilie of Joseph, named Xehemiah, who will defeat 
the Roman chieftain and slay him. 7. Then there 
will arise Arniillus, whom the Gentiles or Cnris- 
tians call Antichrist, lie will he horn of a niarhlc 
statue in one of the churches in Rome, lie will 
go to the Romans and will profess himself to he 
their Messiah and their (Jod. At once the Romans 
will believe in him and accept him for their kins;, 
and will love him and cling to him. Having made 
the whole world subject to him, he will say- to the 
Idunneans (i. e. Christians), “ Bring me the law 
which I have given you.” They will bring it with 
tficir hook of prayers; and he will accept it as his 
/wn, and will exhort them to persevere in their 
belief of him. Then he will send to Nehcmiah, and 
command the Jewish Law to lie brought him, and 
proof to lie given from it that he is God. Nehe- 
niiah will go before him, guarded by 30,000 war- 
riors of the tribe of Ephraim, and will read, “ I am 
the Lord thy God: thou shalt have none other gods 
but me.” Arniillus will say that there are no such 
words in the Law, and will command the Jews to 
confess him to he God as the other nations had con- 
fessed him. Hut Xehemiah will give orders to his 
followers to seize and hind him. Then Armillus 
in rage and fury will gather all his people in a deep 
valley to fight with Israel, and in that battle the 
Messiah Ren -Joseph will fall, and the angels will 
hear away his body and carry him to the resting- 
place of the Patriarchs. Then the Jew's will be 
cast out by all nations, and sutler afflictions such 
as have not been from the beginning of the world, 
and the residue of them will tly into the desert, and 
will remain there forty and five days, during which 
time all the Israelites who are not worthy to see 
the Redemption shall die. 8. Then the great angel 
Michael will rise and blow three mighty blasts of a 
trumpet. At the first blast there shall appear the 
true Messiah Ren-David and the prophet Kigali, 
and they will manifest themselves to the Jews in 
Uie desert, and all the Jews throughout the vnrld 
shall hear the sound of the trump, and those that 
have been carried captive into Assyria shall he 
gathered together; and with great gladness they 
shall come to Jerusalem. Then Armillus will raise 
a great army of Christians and lead them to Jeru- 
salem to compicr the new king. Rut God shall say 
to Messiah, “Sit thon on my right hand,” and to 
the Israelites, “ Stand still and see what God will 
work for you to-day.” Then God will pour down 
sulphur and fire from heaven (Fz. xxxviii. *2*2), and 
the impious Armillus shall die. and the impious 
Idunmans (i. e. Christians), who have destroyed tiie 
house of our God and have led us away into cap- 
tivity, shall perish in misery, and the Jews shall 
avenge themselves upon them, as it is written: 
“ The house of Jacob shall lie a fire, and the house 
of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau (i e. the 
Christians) for stubble, and they shall kindle in 
Ihem and devour them: there shall not he any re- 
maining of the house of Esau, for the l xml hath 
spoken it” (Ohad. 18.) 9. ( >n the second blast of 
lie trumpet the tombs shall he opened, and Messiah 
•ion- David shall raise Messiah lien-Joseph from the 
dead. 10. The ten tribes shall he led to Paradise, 
uid shall celebrate the wedding-feast of the Messiah. 
Aral the Messiah shall choose a bride amongst the 
fuirast of the daughters of Israel, and children and 


children's children shall be horn to him. and thcr 
he shall die like other men, and his sons shall reign 
over Israel after him, as it is written, “lie shall 
prolong his days” (Is. liii. 10), which Ramharn 
explains to mean “lie shall live long, hut he too 
shall die in great glory, and his son shall reign in 
his stead, and his .vm's sons in succession ” (Rux- 
torfii Synagogu Judaica , p. 717, Rasil. 10G1 [and 
Eisenmengcr, Entdeckfes Judenthum, ii. 098-717]). 

The Mohammedan traditions are an adaptation 
of Christian prophecy and Jewish legend without 
any originality or any beauty of their own. They 
too have their signs which are to precede the final 
consummation. They are divided into the greater 
and lesser signs. Of the greater signs the first is 
the rising of the sun from the west (cf. Matt. xxiv. 
•29). The next is the apjjearanec of a Reast from 
the earth, sixty cubits high, hearing the c taff of 
Moses, and the seal of Solomon, with which he wit 
inscribe the word “ Reliever” on the face of the 
faithful, and “ Unbeliever ” on all who have not 
accepted Islamism (comp. Rev. xiii.). The third 
sign is the capture of Constantinople, while the 
spoil of which is being divided, news will come of 
the appearance of Antichrist (Al Dajjal), and every 
man will return to his own home. Antichrist will 
be blind of one eye and deaf of one ear, and will 
have the name of Unbeliever written on his forehead 
(Rev. xiii.). It is he that the Jews call Messiah 
Ren-1 )avid, and say that he will come in the last 
times and reign over sun and land, arid restore to 
them the kingdom, lie will continue forty days, 
one of these days being erpial to a year, another to 
a month, another to a week, the rest being days of 
ordinary length, lie will devastate all other places, 
hut will not lie allowed to enter Mecca and Medina, 
which will be guarded oy angels, lastly, he will 
he killed by Jesus, at the gate of Lud. For when 
news is received of the appearance of Antichrist, 
Jesus will come down to earth, alighting on the 
white tower at the east of Damascus, and will slay 
him: Jesus will then embrace the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, marry a wife, and leave children alter him, 
having reigned in perfect peace and security, after 
the death of Antichrist, for forty years. (See l’o- 
eockc, Porta A/osis, p. 208, Gxon. 1055; and Sale, 
Koran, Preliminary Discourse. ) 

Literature. — On the subject of the Antichrist 
and of the Apocalyptic visions the following is a 
condensed list of the writers most deserving of at- 
tention: — S. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. xv. 220, 
Paris, 1720. S. Jerome, Explan. in Daniel, v. 017, 
Yeron. 1734. These tw f o writers are expounders 
of the Patristic view. Andreas, Comm, in Ajtoc. 
Rihl. Patr. Max. v. 590. Aretas, Comm, in Ajmc. 
Ribl. Patr. Max. ix. 741. Abbas Joachim (founder 
of the Antipapal school), Exp. Ajmc. Yenet. 1519. 
Kibeira (founder of the later school of Futurists \ 
Comm, in Apoc. Salam. 1591. Alcasar (founder 
of the Prieterist school), Vestigatio Arcnni Census 
in Apoc. Antv. 1014. Parens, Comm, in Ajtoc. 
iieijlelb. 1018. Cornelius a Ixipide, Comm, in 
A/h>c. Antv. 1G27. Mode, Claris Apocalypt. Can- 
tali. 1G32. Rossuet, ]<' Aimcnlypse^avcc une Expli- 
cation, (Fuvres, vol. xxiii. Vitringa, Anacnsh 
A/tocnly/ts. Amst. 1719. Daubuz, Comm, on Rev. 
Ixind. 1720. Hug, Einleitung in die Schriften des 
jXeuen Test. Stilt tg. 1821. Rengel, Erklartc Off- 
(■aborting Julia unis , Stultg. 1834. Herder, Johan. 
win Offenbarung , W’erke, xii. Stuttg. 1827. Fieh- 
horn, Comm, in Ajtoc. Hotting. 1791. Fwald, 
j Comm, in A] me. Lips. 1828. Li'.ckc, \olUtundigi 
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Einleitung in die Offenbaruny und die apocalypt. 
Literntur , Coram. iv., Bonn. 1832, [2e Aufl. 1852.] 
Tracts for the Times , v. No. 83, Loud. 1839. 
Gresweil, Exposition of the Parables, vol. i. Oxf. 
1834. Moses Stuart, Comm, on the Apoc . [Ando- 
ver, 1845, repr.J Edinb. 1847. Wordsworth, On 
the Apocalypse Lond. 1849; and Gk. Test. Lond. 
1800. Elliott Hone ApocSlypticce , Lond. 1851. 
Clissold Apocalyptical Jnterpretation (Swedenbor- 
gian), Ix>nd. 1845. C. Maitland, Prophetic Inter- 
pretation, Lond. 1849. Williams, The Apocalypse, 
Lond. 1852. Alford, Gk. Test. ( Proley . in Thess. 
et in Apoc.), Lond. 1850 and 1801. Ellicott, 
Comm, in Thess. Lond. 1858. F. M. 

* On this important topic the reader may con- 
sult also the following writers : Corrodi, Krit.Gesch. 
des ChiVtasmus , ii. 400-444, Frankf. u. Leipz. 1781; 
Neandcr, Pfanzuny, u. s. w. i. 34G, ii. 030, G40, 
4te Aufl. Hamb. 1847, or pp. 200, 36G, 372 of E. 
G. Robinson’s revised ed. of Hyland’s trans., N. Y. 
1805 ; also his Der erste Brief Johannis , on cb. ii. 18, 
22, 23, iv. 1-3, trans. by Mrs. Conant, N. Y. 1852; 
Diistcrdieck, Johan. Brief e, i. 308-332, Gbtt. 1852; 
Maurice, Unity of the N. T., Carab. 1854, pp. 
G09-014; Lange in Herzog’s ReaL Encyklopddi e , i. 
37 1 ; ,Lechler, Das apost. u. d. nachapost. Zeitalter, 
2e Aufl. Stuttg. 1857, pp. 132 ff., 227 ff., 207; 
Ewald, Sendsehreiben des Apost els Paulas , pp. 25- 
31, Gott. 1857; Lunemann on 2 Thess. ii. 1-12, 
and I Iuther on 1 John ii. 18, in Meyer’s Komm. 
iiber das N. T. ; Jowctt, Excursus on “ The Man 
of Sin,” in his Ejnstles of St. Paul, i. 178-194, 
2d ed., Lond. 1859; Boehmer, Ed., Zur Lehre torn 
Antichrist, nach Schneckenburyer , in Jahrb. f. 
deutsehe TheoL, 1859, iv. 403-407 ; Noyes, G. Ii., 
The Apocalypse analyzed and explained, in the 
Christian Examiner for May, 1800, lxviii. 325-357 ; 
Bleek, Einl. in das N. T., pp. G15-G18, and 1 T or- 
lesunyen iiber die Apok dypse, Berl. 1802; Ewald, 
Die johnn. Schriften iibersezt u. erkldrt, Bd. ii., 
Gbtt. 1802; Yolkmar, Comm . zur Offenbaruny 
Johannes, Zurich, 18G2. H. and A. 

AN'TIOCH (’A vTioxel*). 1- in Syria. The 
capital of the Greek kings of Syria, and afterwards 
the residence of the Roman governors of the prov- 
ince which bore the same name. This metropolis 
was situated where the chain of Lebanon, running 
northwards, and the chain of Taurus, running east- 
wards, are brought to an abrupt meeting. Here 
the Orontes breaks through the mountains; and 
Antioch was placed at a bend of the river, partly 
on an island, partly on the level which forms the 
left bank, and partly on the steep and craggy as- 
cent of Mount Silpius, which rose abruptly on the 
south. In the immediate neighborhood was Daphne, 
the celebrated sanctuary of Apollo (2 Macc. iv. 33); 
whence the city was sometimes called Antioch by 
Da punk, to distinguish it from other cities of the 
same name. 

No city, after Jerusalem, is so intimately con- 
nected with the history of the apostolic church. 
Certain points of close association between these 
two cities, as regards the progress of Christianity, 
may be noticed in the first place. One of the seven 
deacons, or almoners appointed at Jerusalem, was 
Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch (Acts vi. 5). The 
Christians, who were dispersed from Jerusalem at 
the death of Stephen, preached the gospel at An- 

" * It illustrates signally the contrasts of history, 
that the Antioch of the N. T. from which the first 
missionaries to the heathen were sent forth^is itself 
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tioch (ibid. xi. 19). It was from Jerusalem that 
Agabus and the other prophets, who foretold the 
famine, came to Antioch (ibid. xi. 27, 28); and 
Barnabas and Saul were consequently sent on a 
mission of charity from the latter city to the former 
(ibid. xi. 30, xii. 25). It was from Jerusalem again 
that the Judaizers came, who disturbed the church 
at Antioch (ibid. xv. 1); and it was at AntiocV 
that St. Paul rebuked St. Peter for conduct into 
which be bad been betrayed through the influence 
of emissaries from Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 11, 12). 

The chief interest of Antioch, however, is con- 
nected with the progress of Christianity among the 
heathen. Here the first Gentile church was 
founded (Acts xi. 20, 21); here the disciples of 
Jesus Christ were first called Christians (xi. 26); 
here St. Paul exercised (so far as is distinctly re- 
corded) his first systematic ministerial work (xi 
22-26; see xiv. 26-28; also xv. 35 and xviii. 23) = 
hence he started at the beginning of his first mis- 
sionary journey (xiii. 1-3), and hither he returned 
(xiv. 2G ). So again after the apostolic council (the 
decrees of which were specially addressed to the 
Gentile converts at Antioch, xv. 23), he began and 
ended his second missionary journey at this place 
(xv. 3G, xviii. 22). This too was the starting-point 
of the third missionary journey (xviii. 23), which 
was brought to a termination by the imprisonment 
at Jerusalem and Caesarea/ 1 Though St. Paul was 
never again, so far as we know, at Antioch, it did 
not cease to be an important centre for Christian 
progress; but it does not belong to this place to 
trace its history as a patriarchate, and its connec- 
tion with Ignatius, Chrysostom, and other eminent 
names. 

Antioch was founded in the year 300 b. c., by 
Seleucus Nicator, with circumstances of consider- 
able display, which were afterwards embellished by 
fable. The situation was well chosen, both for mil- 
itary and commercial purposes. Jews were settled 
there from the first in large numbers, were governed 
by their own etbnarch, and allowed to have the 
same political privileges with the Greeks (Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 3, § 1; c. Ap. ii. 4). Antioch grew under 
the successive Seleucid kings, till it became a citf 
of great extent and of remarkable beauty. Some 
of the most magnificent buildings were on the 
island. One feature, which seems to have been 
characteristic of the great Syrian cities — a vast 
street with colonnades, intersecting the whole from 
end to end — was added by Antiochns Kpiphanes. 
Some Hvely notices of the Antioch of this period, 
and of its relation to Jewish history, are supplied 
by the books of Maccabees. (See especially 1 Macc 
iii. 37, xi. 13; 2 Macc. iv. 7-9, v. 21, xi. 36.) 

It is the Antioch of the Roman period with 
which we are concerned in the N. T. By Pompey 
it had been made a free city, and such it continued 
till the time of Antoninus Pius. The early Emper- 
ors raised there some large and important struct- 
ures, such as aqueducts, amphitheatres, and baths. 
Herod the Great contributed a road and a colon- 
nade (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5, § 3; B. J., i. 21, § 11). 
Here should be mentioned that the citizens of An- 
tioch under the Empire were noted for scurrilous 
wit and the invention of nicknames. This perhaps 
was the origin of the name by which the disciples 
of Jesus Christ are designated, and which was 


now one of the foreign fields to which missionaries ar« 
sent by the churches of America. 3 
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Antioch. 


probably given by Unmans to the despised sect, 
and not by Christians to themselves. 

The great authority for all that is known of 
ancient Antioch is C. O. Midler’s Anthjuitate* 
Antioch tine ((»» tt. 1839). Modem Antnkin is a 
shrunken and miserable place. Some of the walls, 
shattered by earthquakes, have a striking appear- 
ance on the crags of Mount Silpius. They are de- 
scribed in Clicsncv’s account of the Euphrates Ex- 
pet/ifton , where also is given a view of a gateway 
which still bears the name of St. Paul. One error, 
however, should he pointed out, which has found 
its way into these volumes from Calmet, namely, 
#dcrome's erroneous identification of Antioch with 
the Uiblali of the Old Testament. 



Anthm ii in PismtA (Acts xiii. 14, xiv. 19, 
*1 ; 2 Tim iii. 11). The position of this town is 


clearly pointed out by Strabo in the following 
words (xii. 577): — “In the district of Phrygia 
called Paroreia, there is a certain mountain -ridge, 
stretching from L to \\\ On each side there is a 
large plain below this ridge; and it has two cities 
in its neighborhood: Philomelium on the north, 
and on the other side Antioch, called Antioch near 
Pisidia. The former lies entirely in the plain: the 
latter (which has a Unman colony) is on a height.” 
The relations of distance also between Antioch and 
other towns are known by the Pcntingerian table. 
Its site, however, has only recently been ascertained. 
It was formerly supposed to he Akshtr, which is 
now known to he Philomelium on the north side of 
the ridge. Kvcn Winer (1847) gives this view, 
the difficulties of which were seen hv I .cake, and 
previously by Mannert. Mr. Arundel!, the Hritish 
chaplain at Smyrna, undertook a journey in 1833 
for the express purpose of identifying the Pisidinn 
Antioch, and he was |»erfectly successful (Arundell's 
Asia Minor, ch. xii., xiii., xiv.). The ruins are 
very considerable. This discovery was fully con- 
firmed by Mr Hamilton (/its. in Asia Minor, vol. 
i. ch. 27). Antioch corresponds to Yalobatch , 
which is distant from Ak-sher six hours over the 
mountains. 

This city, like the Syrian Antioch, was founded 
by Seleueus Nicator. t’nder the Homans it became 
a ro/onin , and was a ho called Ca-sarca, as we learn 
from Pliny (v. 21). The former fact is confirmed 
by the Latin inscriptions and other features of the 
coins of the place; the latter by inscriptions dis- 
covered on the sj>ot by Mr. Hamilton. 

The occasion on which St. Paul visited the city 
for the first time (Acts xiii. 14) was very interest- 
ing and important. His preaching in the syna- 
gogue led to the reception of the gos|>el hv a great 
number of the (ientiles: and this resulted in a 
violent persecution on the part of the dews, whe 
first, using the iidluencc of some of the wealth) 
female residents, drove him from Autioeh to Ico 
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uium ( ib . 50, 51), and subsequently follows aim 
even to Lystra (Acts xiv. 19). St. Paul, on his 
return from Lystra, revisited Antioch for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the minds of the disciples 
[ib. 21). These events happened when l.e was on 
his first missionary journey, in company with Bar- 
nabas. He probably visited Antioch again at the 
beginning of his second journey, when Silas was 
his associate, and Timotheus, who was a native of 
this neighborhood, had just been added to the 
party. The allusion in 2 Tim. iii. 11 shows that 
Timotheus was well acquainted with the sufferings 
which the apostle had undergone during his first 
visit to the Pisidian Antioch. [Phrygia; Pi- 
SID1A.] J*. S. H. 

ANTIOCHFA (’A vtl6 X m', [FA.] _ Alex. 
Aj/ti ox ia - exc - m 2 Macc. iv. 33: Antiochia ). 
Antioch 1 (1 Macc. iv. 35, vi. 63; 2 Macc. iv. 
33, v. 21). W. A. W. 

ANTIO'CHIANS (’Ai/rioxetr: Antiocheni ). 
Partisans of Antiochus Epiphanes, including Jason 
and the Hellenizing faction (2 Macc. iv. 9, 19). In 
the latter passages the Vulgate has vires peccatores. 

IV. A. W. 

ANTI'OCHIS (' Avtioxis' Antiochis). The 
concubine of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. iv. 30). 

W. A. W. 

ANTI'OCHUS (’A ur loxos i Alex. A mpa- 
yos in 1 Macc. xii. 16: Antiochus). Father of 
Numenius, one of the ambassadors from Jonathan 
to the Romans (1 Macc. xii. 16, xiv. 22). 

W. A. W. 

ANTIOCHUS II. CAvrloxos, the with- 
staiuler), king of Syria, surnamed the, God (@eds), 
“ in the first instance by the Milesians, because he 
overthrew their tyrant Timarchus ” (App. Syr, 
65), succeeded his father Antiochus the 

Savior) in b. c. 2GI. During the earlier part of 
his reign he was engaged in a fierce war with Ptol- 
emaeus Philadelphus, king of Egypt (tot is viribus 
dimienvit, Hieron. ad Dm. xi. G), in the course of 
which Parthia and Bactria revolted and became in- 
dependent kingdoms. At length (n: c. 250) peace 
was made, and the two monarchs “joined them- 
selves together” (Dan. xi. 6), and Ptolemy (“the 
king of the south ”) gave his daughter Berenice in 
marriage to Antiochus (“the king of the north”) 
who set aside his former wife, Laodice, to receive 
her. After some time, on the death of Ptolemy 
(b. c. 217), Antiochus recalled Laodice and her 
children Seleucus and Antiochus to court. Thus 
Berenice was “ not able to retain her power; ” and 
Laodice, in jealous fear lest she might a second time 
lose her ascendency, poisoned Antiochus (him “ that 
supported her,” i. e. Berenice), and caused Berenice 
and her infant son to be put to death, b. c. 246 
(Dan. xi. 6; Hieron. ad Dan. 1. c. ; App. Syr. 65). 

After the death of Antiochus, Ptolemgeus Ever- 
getes, the brother of Berenice (“ out of a branch of 
her root”), who succeeded his father Ptol. Pliila- 
ielphus, exacted vengeance for his sister's death by 
in invasion of Syria, in which Laodice was killed, 
her son Seleucus Callinicus driven for a time from 
the throne, and the whole country plundered (Dan. 
xi. 7-9; Hieron. 1. c. ; hence his surname “the ben- 
efactor ”). The hostilities thus renewed continued 
for many years; and on the death of Seleucus 
b. c. 226, after his “ return into his own land ” 
(Pan. xi. 9), his sons Alexander (Seleucus) Kerau- 
x>s and Antiochus “ assembled a great multitude 
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of forces ” against Ptol. Pliilopator the sen of Ever- 
getes, and “one of them” (Antiochus) threatened 
to overthrow the power of Egypt (Dan. xi. 9, 10; 
Hieron. 1. c.). B. F. W. 

ANTFOCHUS III., surnamed' the Great 
(/icyas), succeeded his brother Seleucus Keraunos, 
who was assassinated after a short reign in b. c. 
223. He prosecuted the war against Ptol. Philo- 
pator with vigor, and at first with success. In 
b. c. 218 he drove the Egyptian forces to Sidon, 
conquered Samaria and Gilead, and wintered at 
Ptolemais, but was defeated next year at Raphia, 
near Gaza (b. c. 217), with immense loss, and in 
consequence made a peace with Ptolemy, in which 
he ceded to him the disputed provinces of Ccele- 
Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine (Dan. xi. 11, 12; 
•Polyb. v. 40 ff, 53 ff.). During the next thirteen 
years Antiochus was engaged in strengthening his 
position in Asia Minor, and on the frontiers of 
Parthia, and by his successes gained his surname of 
the Great. At the end of this time, b. c. 205, 
Ptolemaeus Pliilopator died, and left his kingdom 
to his soil Ptol. Epiphanes, who was only five years 
old. Antiochus availed himself of the opportunity 
which was offered by the weakness of a minority 
and the unpopularity of the regent, to unite with 
Philip III. of Macedon for the purpose of conquer- 
ing and dividing the Egyptian dominions. The 
Jews, who had been exasperated by the conduct of 
Ptol. Pliilopator both in Palestine and Egypt, 
openly espoused his cause, under the influence of 
a short-sighted policy (“the factions among thy 
people shall rise,” i. e. against Ptolemy : Dan. xi. 14.) 
Antiochus succeeded in occupying the three dis- 
puted provinces, but was recalled to Asia by a war 
which broke out with Attalus, king of Pergamos; 
and his ally Philip was himself embroiled with the 
Romans. In consequence of this diversion Ptol- 
emy, by the aid of Scopas, again made himself 
master of Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3, 3) and 
recovered the territory which he had lost (Hieron. 
ad Dan. xi. 14). In B. c. 198 Antiochus reap- 
peared in the field and gained a decisive victory 
“near the sources of the Jordan” (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 3, 3; Hieron. 1. c. ubi Paneas nunc conditfi 
est); and afterwards captured Scopas and the rem- 
nant of his forces who had taken refuge in Sidon 
(Dan. xi. 15). The Jews, who had suffered se- 
verely during the struggle (Joseph. 1. c. ), welcomed 
Antiochus as their deliverer, and “he stood in the 
glorious land which by his hand was to be con- 
sumed ” (Dan. xi. 16). His further designs against 
Egypt were frustrated by the intervention of the 
Romans; and his daughter Cleopatra (Polyb. 
xxviii. 17), whom he gave in marriage to Ptol. 
Epiphanes, with the Phoenician provinces for her 
dower (Joseph. Agt. xii. 4, 1), favored the interest* 
of her husband rather than those of her father 
(Dan. xi. 17; Hieron. 1. c.). From Egypt Anti- 
ochus turned again to Asia Minor, and after vari- 
ous successes in the iEgaean crossed over to Greece, 
and by the advice of Hannibal entered on a war 
with Rome. His victorious course was checked 
at Thermopylae (n. c. 191), and after subsequent 
reverses he was finally defeated al Magnesia in 
Lydia, b. c. 190. a By the peace which was con- 
cluded shortly afterwards (b. c. 188) he was forced 
to cede all his possessions “ on the Roman side of 

a The statement in 1 Macc. viii. 6, that Amtiochuf 
was taken prisoner by the Romans, is not support#*! 
by any other testimony. 
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Mt. Taurus/’ and to pay in successive instruments 
m enormous sum of money to defray the expenses 
of the war (15,000 Euboic talents: App. Syr. 38). 
This last condition led to his ignominious death. 
In it. c. 187 he attacked a rich temple of Belus in 
Elymais, and was slain by the people who rose in its 
defense (Strab. xvi. 744; .Just, xxxii. 2). Thus 
“ he stumbled and fell, and was not found ” (Dan. 
xi. 10). 

r rhe policy of Antioelnis towards tlie Jews was 


carry to Antiochus the price of his office, sup 
planted Jason by ottering the king a larger bribe, 
and was himself appointed high priest, while Jason 
was obliged to take refuge among the Ammonites 
(2 Mace. iv. 23-20). From these circumstances 
and from the marked honor with which Antiochus 
was received at Jerusalem very early in his reign 
(c. n. c. 173; 2 Macc. iv. 22), it appears that he 
found no difficulty in regaining the border prov- 
inces which bad been given as the dower of his sis- 


liberal and conciliatory. • He not only assured to ter Cleopatra to l’tol. Epiphanes. lint his ambition 
them perfect freedom and protection in the exercise led him still further, and he undertook four earn- 
ed* their worship, but according to Josephus {Ant. paigns against Egypt, n. r. 171, 170, 100, 108, 
xii. 3, 3), in consideration of their great sufferings with greater success than had attended his prede- 
and services in his behalf, lie made splendid contri- cessor, and the complete conquest of the country 
butions towards the support of the temple ritual, was prevented only by the interference of the Ito- 
and gave various immunities to the priests and mans (Dan. xi. 24; 1 Macc. i. 10 ff. ; 2 Macc. v. 
other inhabitants of Jerusalem. At the same time 11 ff.). The course of Antiochus was everywhere 
imitating the example of Alexander and Seleucus, marked by the same wild prodigality as had sig- 
and appreciating the inlluence of their fidelity and nalized his occupation of the throne (Dan. 1. c.). 
unity, he transported two thousand families of Jews The consequent exhaustion of his treasury, and the 


from Mesopotamia to Lydia and Phrygia, to repress 
the tendency to revolt which was manifested in 
those provinces (Joseph. Ant. 1. c.). 

Two sons of Antiochus occupied the throne after 
him, Seleucus Pliilopntor, his immediate successor, 
and Antiochus IV., who gained the kingdom upon 
the assassination of his brother. B. F. \V. 



armed conflicts of the rival high priests whom he 
had appointed, furnished the occasion for an assault 
upon Jerusalem on his return from his second 
Egyptian campaign (b. c. 170), whieh he had prob 
ably planned in conjunction with Ptol. Philometor, 
who was at that time in liis power (Dan. xi. 2G) 
The temple was plundered, a terrible massacre took 
place, and a Phrygian governor was left with 
Menelaus in charge of the city (2 Macc. v. 
1-22; 1 Macc. i. 20-28). Two years after- 
wards, at the close of the fourth Egyptian 
expedition (Polyb. xxix. 1, 11; App. Syr. 
GG; cf. Dan. xi. 2!), 30), Antiochus detached 
a force under Apollonius to occupy Jerusa- 
lem and fortify it, and at this time he availed 
himself of the assistance of the ancestral en- 
emies of the Jews (1 Macc. iv. Gl, v. 3 ff. ; 
Dan. xi. 4 1 ). The decrees then followed 
which have rendered his name infamous. 
The Temple was desecrated, and the obser- 
vance of the law was forbidden. “ On tbs 
fifteenth day of Cisleu [the .Syrians] set up 
’ the abomination of desolation (». e. an idol 
altar: v. 50) on the altar’’ (1 Mace. i. 54). 
Ten days afterwards an ottering was made U]K>n it 
to Ji piter Olympius. At Jerusalem all opposition 
a p| ears to have ceased; but Mattathias and his 
sons organized a resistance (“hol]»en with a little 
help,” Dan. xi. 34), which preserved inviolate the 
name and faith of Israel. Meanwhile Antiochus 
turned his arms to the East, towards Parthia (Tac. 
/fist. v. 8) and Armenia (App. Syr . 45; Diod. ap. 
Muller, Frayni. ii. p. 10; Dan. xi. 40). Hearing 
not lung afterwards of the riches of a temple of 
Nann.*a (“the desire of women,” Dan. xi. 37) in 


Tetradr.ichm (Attic talent) of Antiochus 111. 

Obv. : Head of King, to right, ltev. : BASIAEftS ANTIoXoY 
In field, two monograms. Apollo, naked, seated on cortina, 
to left. 

AN'LTOCIIUS IV. EPIPH'ANES (’Etti- 
<pav'hsy the Illustrious , also called and in 

mockery t mfxavr\Sy the frantic: Athen. x. 438: 

Polyb. xxvi. 10) was the youngest son of Antiochus 
the Great. lie was given as a hostage to the 1 to- 
mans («. C. 188) after liis father’s defeat at M ag- 
nosia. In b. c. 175 he was released by the inter- 
vention of his brother Seleucus, who substituted 
his own son Demetrius in bis place. Antioelnis 
was at Athens when Seleucus was assassinated by 
Heliodorus. lie took advantage of bis position, 

Mid, by the assistance of Eumenes and Attains, Elymais, hung with the gifts of Alexander, he re- 
casily expelled Heliodorus who had usurped the solved to plunder it. The attempt was defeated; 
crown, and himself “obtained the kingdom by flat- and though lie did not fall like bis father in the act 
teries” (Dan. xi. 21; of. Liv. xli. 20), to the ex- of sacrilege, the event hastened liis death. IJere- 
•liiMoM of liis nephew Demetrius (Dan. viii. 7). tired to Babylon, and thence to Talw in Persia, 
The accession of Antiochus was immediately lol- where he died ii. c. 1G1, the victim of sujierstition, 
lowed by d*sperate efforts of the I lellenizing party terror, and remorse (Polyb. xxxi. 2; Joseph. Ant. 
at Jerusalem* to assert their supremacy. Jason xii. S, 1 Hi), having first heard of the successes of 
(Jesus: Jos. Ant. xii. 5, 1, see J.\sn.\). the brother the Maeeal»ces in restoring the temple-worship at 
of Onias III., the high priest, jwrsuaded the king Jerusalem (1 Macc. vi. 1-1G; cf. 2 Macc. i. 7-17?). 


to transfer the high priesthood to him, and at the 
mine time bought permission (2 Macc. iv. !)) to 
:arrv out his design of habituating the Jews to 
Greek customs (2 Macc. iv. 7, 20). 'Ilirec years 
»flerwards Menelaus, of the tribe of Bei\jamin 
’Simon], who was commissioned by Jason to 


He came to bis end and there was none to help 
him ” (Dan. xi. 45). t’f. App. Syr. 45; Liv. xli. 
24-5, xlii G, xliv. 1!>, xlv. 11-13; Joseph. Ant. xii 
5, 8. 

The reign of Antiochus, thus shortly traced, wai 
I the last great crisis in the history of the Jews be- 
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xi. 38 ff. ; Ewald, ('nsch. ties 1 'bikes Isr . iv. 340) 
Confronted with such a persecutor the Jew realized 
the spiritual power of his faith. The evils of hea- 
thendom were seen concentrated in a personal 
shape. The outward forms of worship became in- 


fore the coming of our Lord. The prominence 
which is given to it in the book of Daniel fitly 
accords with its typical and representative character 
(Dan. vii. 8, 25, viii. 11 ff.). The conquest of 
Alexander had introduced the forces of Greek 
thought and life into the Jewish nation, 
which was already prepared for their operation 
[Alexander]. For more than a century 
and a half these forces had acted powerfully 
both upon the faith and upon the habits of 
the people ; and the time was come when an 
outward struggle alone could decide whether 
Jndaism was to he merged in a rationalized 
Paganism, or to rise not only victorious from 
the conflict, but more vigorous and more pure. 

There were many symptoms which betokened 

the approaching struggle. The position which Tetradr achm (Attic talent) of Antiochus IV Epiphany. 
Judaja occupied on the borders of the conflict- 
ing empires of Syria and Egypt, exposed ^ bv * : Bead of King, to right. Rev. : BA2IAEQ2 ANTI- 
equally to the open miseries of war and the ° XoY ® E ° Y EIIWANoYS NIKHfoPoV. Jup.ter seated 
treacherous favors of rival sovereigns, rendered 



its national condition precarious from the first, 
though these very circumstances were favorable to 
the growth of freedom. The terrible crimes by 
which the wars of “the North and South” were 
stained, must have alienated the mind of every 
faithful Jew from his Grecian lords, even if perse- 
cution had not been superadded from Egypt first 
and then from Syria. Politically nothing was left 
for the people in the reign of Antiochus but inde- 
pendence, or the abandonment of every prophetic 
hope. Nor was their social position less perilous. 
The influence of Greek literature, of foreign travel, 
of extended commerce, had made itself felt in daily- 
life. At Jerusalem the mass of the inhabitants 
seem to have desired to imitate the exercises of the 
Greeks; and a Jewish embassy attended the games 
of Hercules at Tyre (2 Macc. iv. 9-20). Even 
their religious feelings were yielding; and before 
the rising of the Maccabees no opposition was of- 
fered to the execution of the king's decrees. Upon 
the first attempt of Jason the “ priests had no cour- 
age to serve at the altar ” (2 Macc. iv. 14 ; cf. 1 
Macc. i. 43); and this not so much from willful 
apostasy, as from a disregard to the vital principles 
involved in the conflict. Thus it was necessary that 
the final issues of a false Hellenism should be openly 
seen, that it might be discarded forever by those 
who cherished the ancient faith of Israel. 

The conduct of Antiochus was in every way 
suited to accomplish this end; and yet it seems to 
have been the result of passionate impulse rather 
than of any deep-laid scheme to extirpate a strange 
creed. At first he imitated the liberal policy of 
his predecessors ; and the occasion for his attacks 
was furnished by the Jews themselves. Even the 
motives by which he was finally actuated were per- 


to left, holding a Victory. In field monogram. 

vested with something of a sacramental dignity 
Common life was purified and ennobled by heroic 
devotion. An independent nation asserted the 
integrity of its hopes in the face of Egypt, Syria, 
and Rome. B. F. W. 


ANTFOCHUS V. EUCPATOR (E imd- 
rojp, of noble descent ), succeeded his father Anti- 
ochus IV. b. c. 164, while still a child, under the 
guardianship of Lysias (App. Syr. 46; 1 Macc. 
iii. 32 f., vi. IT), though Amtiochus had assigned 
this office to Philip his own foster-brother on hw 
death-bed (1 Macc. vi. 14 f., 55; 2 Macc. ix. 29). 
Shortly after his accession he marched against 
Jerusalem with a large army, accompanied by Ly- 
sias, to relieve the Syrian garrison, which was hard 
pressed by Judas Maccaba?us (1 Macc. vi. 19 ff.)- 
He repulsed Judas at Bethzacharia, and took Beth- 
sura (Bethzur) after a vigorous resistance (1 Macc. 
vi. 31-50). But when the Jewish force in the tem- 
ple was on the point of yielding, Lysias persuaded 
the king to conclude a hasty peace that he might 
advance to meet Philip, who had returned from 
Persia and made himself master of Antioch (1 Macc. 
vi. 51 ff. ; Joseph. Ant. xii. 9, 5 f.). Philip was 
speedily overpowered (Joseph. 1. c.)\ but in the next 
year (b. c. 162) Antiochus and Lysias fell into the 
hands of Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucus 
Philopator, who caused them to be put to death in 
revenge for the wrongs which he had himself suf- 
fered from Aiitiochus Epiphanes (1 Macc. vii. 2-4; 
2 Macc. xiv. 1, 2; Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, 1; Polyb 
xxxi. 19). B. F. AV. 

ANTI'OCHUS VI. CA\€£av8pos ’A\e£ai/- 
Spov tou v6Qov , App. Syr. 68; surnamed OeJs, 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 7, 1; and iiritpauTjs AtSvucros 
sonal, or at most only political. Able, energetic, on coins), w r as the son of Alexander Balas and Cle- 
(Polyb. xxvii. 17) and liberal to profusion, Anti- opatra (App. Syr. 1. c.). After his father’s death 
ochus was reckless and unscrupulous in the execu- ^ (146 b. c.) he remained in Arabia; but though 
tion of his plans. He had learnt at Rome to court 1 still a child (tt cutiiov, App. 1. c., -rraiSapiou vec&re- 
power and to dread it. He gained an empire, and pov , 1 Macc. xi. 54), he was soon afterwards brought 
he remembered that he had been a hostage. Re- forward (c. 145 b. c.) as a claimant to the throno 
gardless himself of the gods of his fathers (Dan. of Syria against Demetrius Nieator bv Tryphon or 
xi. 37), he was incapable of appreciating the power Diodotus (I Macc. xi. 39; App. Syr. 68; Strab. 
of religion in others; and like Nero in later times xiv. p. 668; xvi. p. 752), who had been an officer 
he became a type of the enemy of God, not as the of his father. Tryphon succeeded in gaining An- 


Roman emperor by the perpetration of unnatural 
crimes, but by the disregard of every higher feel- 
ing. “ lie magnified himself above all.” The real 
leity whom he recognized was the Roman war-god, 
vud fortresses were his most sacred temples (Dan. 


tioch (1 Macc. xi. 56); and afterwards the greater 
part of Syria submitted to the young Antiochus. 
Jonathan, who was confirmed by him in the high 
priesthood (1 Macc. xi. 57) and invested with the 
government of Judaea, contributed greatly to hi* 
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Tetrudrachm (Attic talent) of Antiochus VI. 

Obv. : Head of King, radiate, to right. Key. : BASIAEflS AN- 
TIoXoY EniM-AXo]YE AIoXYSoY. In field, TPY‘I> (Try- 
phon/, and date ©HP (109 /Er. Seleucid.). 

success [Au;\A.\nr,n Pa las], occupying Ascalon 
and Gaza, and reducing the country as far as Da- 
mascus (1 Macc. xi. 60-2). 1 Ie afterwards defeated 

tiie troops of Demetrius at Hazor (1 Macc. xi. G7) 
near t’adesh (v. 73); and repulsed a second attempt 
which he made to regain Palestine (1 Macc. xii. 

24 ff.). Tryphon having now gained the supreme 
power in the name of Antiochus, no longer con- 
cealed his design of usurping the crown. As a 
first step he took Jonathan by treachery and put 
him to death, n. c. 143 (1 Mace. xii. 40 ft'.); and 
afterwards murdered the young king, and ascended 
the throne (1 Macc. xiii. 31 ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, 

G; App. Syr. G8. Livy ( /.pit. 55) says incorrectly 
decern cmnos udmodum habeas .... Diod. ap. 

Midler, Fntgm . ii. 19. Just, xxxvi. 1). 

B. F. W» 


ANTPOCHUS VII. SIDE TES (StSjrys, 
of Side, in Pamphylia: not from a hunter: 

Plut. Apophth. p. 34; called also E vae^Tjs, the 
pious , Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8, 2: Kuseb. Chron. Arm. 
i. 349), king of Syria, was the second son of De- 
metrius J. When his brother, Den ctrius Xicator, 
was taken prisoner (e. 141 n. r.) hy Mithridates I. 

(Arsaccs VI., 1 Macc. xiv. 1) king of l’arthia, he 
married his wife Cleopatra (App. Syr. G8; Just, 
xxxvi. 1), and obtained possession of the throne 
(137 n. c\), having expelled the usurper Tryphon 
(1 Macc. xv. 1 tl*. ; Strab. xiv. p. GG8). At first 
he made a very advantageous treaty with Simon, 
who was now k * high-priest and prince of the Jews,’* 
but when he grew independent of his help, he with- 
draw the concessions which he had made and de- 
manded the surrender of the fortresses which the 
Jews held, or an equivalent in money (1 Macc. xv. 

2G If.; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 7, 3). As Simon was 
unwilling to yield to his demands, lie sent a force 
under Ccndeba us against, him, who occupied a for- 
tified position at t'edron (V 1 Macc. xv. 41), near 
Azotus, and harassed the surrounding country. 

After the defeat of tVndcb«Mis by the sons of Si- 
mon and the destruction of his works (1 Mace. xvi. 

1-10), Antiochus, who had returned from the pur- 
suit of Tryphon, undertook an expedition against 
Juda*a in person, lie laid siege to Jerusalem, hut 
According to Josephus granted lx nonthlc terms to 
John llyroanus (it. r. 133), who had made a vig- 
orous resistance (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8; yet romp. 

I’orphyr. ap. Kuseb. Chrtm. Ann. i. 349, muras 
wins demolitur nttjue etectissiuws umm trucidat). 

Antiochus next turned ins arms against the Par- 
thian*, and 1 lyreamis accompanied him in the earn- of ancient Antipatris have Wn found; hut th< 
aaign. But, after some successes, be was entirely ground Inis not been fully explored. J. S. 11. 


defeated by Phraortes II. (Arsaces VII.), 
and fell in the battle c. n. e. 127-6 (Jo- 
seph. 1. c. ; Just, xxxvi., xxxviii. 10; App. 
Syr. G8, eKreivev eavr6v. For the year 
of his death cf. Niebuhr, A7. Sehnft. i 
251 f.; Clinton, F. II. ii. 332 ff.). 

B. F. W. 

AN'TIPAS (' AvtIttcls ’ Antipas). 
A martyr at Pcrgamos, and, according to 
tradition, bishop of that place (Bev. ii. 
13). He is said to have suffered mart)T- 
dom in the reign of Domitian by being 
cast into a burning brazen bull ( Mtnol 
Or. iii. 51). llis day in the Greek cal- 
endar is April 11. W. A. W. 

AN'TIPAS. [Herod.] 

ANTIP'ATER CAvriiraTpos ' An- 
tipater), son of Jason, ambassador from the Jews 
to the Lacedaemonians (1 Macc. xii. 1G, xiv. 22). 

ANTIP'ATRIS (’A enVarptv). Our means 
of identifying this town are due, partly to the for- 
tunate circumstance that the old Semitic name of 
the place has lingered among the present Arabic 
population, and partly to a journey specially under- 
taken by Dr. Kli Smith, lor the purpose of illus- 
trating the night march of the soldiers who con- 
veyed St. Paul from Jerusalem to Caesarea (Acts 
xxiii. 31). Dr. Bobinson was of opinion, when 
he published his first edition, that the road which 
the soldiers took on this occasion led from Jerusa- 
lem to Caesarea by the pass of Beth -Huron, and by 
Lydda, or 1 liospolis. This is the route which was 
followed hy Cestius Callus, as mentioned by Jo- 
sephus ( B . ./. ii. 19, § 1); and it appears to he 
identical with that given in the Jerusalem Itiner- 
ary, according to which Antipatris is 42 miles from 
Jerusalem, and 2G from (’a>sarea. Even on this 
supposition it would have been quite possible for 
troops leaving Jcmsalem on tbe evening of one 
day, to reaeli CVsarea on the next, and to start 
thence after a rest, to return to (it is not said that 
they arrived at) their quarters at Jerusalem before 
nightfall. But the difficulty is entirely removed hy 
Dr. Smith’s discovery of a much shorter road, lead- 
ing l>y Goplma direct to Antipatris. On this route 
he met the Boman pavement again and again, and 
indeed says “he does not remember observing any- 
where before so extensive remains of a Boman road.” 
(See Bill. Sftcra, vol. i. pp. 478 — IDS ; Life and 
FpistUs of St. Paul, vol. ii. pp. 330-334, 2d cd.) 

It may he difficult to tix the precise s|>ot where 
the ancient eity stood, 1 nil the Arabic name, K»fr- 
S<ibn, determines the general situation. Josephus 
tells us that the old name was Capharsaba (Kacpap 
(rdfia or Xa/3ap(.a/3a), and that Herod, when he re- 
built the eity, changed it to Antipatris, in honor 
of his father Antipater (Ant- xiii. Hi, § 1, xvi. 5. 
§ 2: B. ./. i. 21, § 9J. The position of Kefr-Saba 
is in sufficient harmony with what t lie Jewish his- 
torian says of the position of Antipatris, which he 
describes as a well-watered and well-wooded plain, 
ne:ir a hilly ridge, and with his notices of a trench 
dug from thence for military pnrjioses to the sea 
near Joppa, hy one of 1 lie Asmonenn princes (Ant. 
xiii. 15, §« 1 ; B. ./. i. 4, § 7). At a later period 
he mentions the place again in connection with d 
military movement of Vespasian from Ca^area to- 
wards Jerusalem (//. ./. ix. 8, § 1). No remains 


ANTONIA 


APES 


ANTO'NIA, a fortress built by Herod oil the 
jite of the more ancient Baris, on the N. AY* of the 1 
Temple, and so named by him after his friend An- 
ionius. [Jerusalem.] The word nowhere occurs 
in the Bible. [The fortress is referred to, however, 
in Acts xxi. 31 If.] 

ANTOTHI'JAH (n»nh?? [answers of 

Jehovah] : 'AvaQxO taxi *la8iv\ [Yat. AuatOatO teat 
ladeiu ;] Alex. Aua0o)6ia> Anathothin). A Ben- 
jamite, one of the sons of Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 24). 

W. A. AY. 

AN'TOTHITE, THE (\"lh?Vn : d 'Am- 

8a 8i [Yat. -0et; Comp.. 6 ’ AvclQmQittis-] Ana - 
t/mthites , Anathotites). A native of Anathoth 
( 1 Chr. xi. 28, xii. 3). W. A. W. 

A 'NUB (3*A2Y [ bound together ]: ’Ei/aijS ; 
[A 7 at. E vvoiv’-,] Alex. 'Eyuo)^\ [Comp. 'Avic^'-] 
Anob). Son of Coz, and descendant of Judah, 
through Ashur the father of Tekoa (1 Chr. iv. 8). 

AY. A. AY. 

A'NUS (’Amou0 ; [Alex. Awovs ; Aid. 
’Ai/ouj:] Barmens ), a Levite (1 Esdr. ix. 48). 
[Bani.] 

APA'ME (’A irdfjLT ] : Apeme ), concubine of Da- 
rius [and daughter of Bartacus] (1 Esdr. iv. 29). 

APEI/LES (’A7reAA77s), a Christian saluted 
by St. Paul in Rom. xvi. 10, and honored by the 
designation B6ki/xos eV Xpurrcv. Origen (in he.) 
suggests that he may have been identical with 
Apollos; but there seems no ground for supposing 
it, and we learn from Horace (Sat. i. 5, 100) that 
Apella was a common name among the Jews. Tra- 
dition makes him bishop of Smyrna, or lleraclea 
(Fabric. Lux Evangel, p. 116). H. A. 

APES (□’'DAp, Kophim : ttlO^kol: simice) 
occur in 1 K. x. 22, “once in three years came the 
navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks,” and in the parallel pas- 
sage of 2 Chr. ix. 21. The A T at. version [edition] of 
the LXX. in the first-mentioned passage omits the 
words “ivory, and apes, and peacocks,” while the 
Alex, version [edition] has them; but both these 
versions have the words in the passage of the book 
of Chronicles. 

For some attempts to identify the various kinds 
of Quadrumana which were known to the ancients, 
see A. A. H. Lichtenstein’s work, entitled Comnien- 
tatio phihhgica tie Simiarum quotquot veteribus 
innotuerunl f omits (Hamb. 1791); and Ed. Tyson’s 
Homo syleestrisy or the Anatomy of a P ignite 
(Loud. 1699), to which he has added a Philosoph- 
ical Essay concerning the Cynocephali, the Satyrs, 
and Sphinges of the ancients. Aristotle (De Ani/n. 
Hist. ii. 5, ed. Schneider) appears to divide the 
Quadrumana order of Mammalia into three tribes, 
which he characterizes by the names, nidriKoty 
Kri&oiy and KuvoKetpa^oi. The last-named family 
are no doubt identical with the animals that form 
the African genus Cynocephalus of modern zool- 
ogists. The Krifiai Aristotle distinguishes from the , 
7 T lOrjKoty by the fact of the former possessing a tail. 
This name, perhaps, may stand for the whole tribe 
»f tailed monkeys, excluding the Cynocephali and 
Jhe Leniundce , which latter, since they belong to 
Jie island of Madagascar, were probably wholly 
rnknown to the ancients. 

The 7 ti07jko£, therefore, would stand as the rep- 
lesentative of the tailless apes, such as the Chim- 


ti9 

panzee, Ac. Although, however. Aiistntle jierhaps 
1 used these terms respectively in a definite sense, it 
by no means follows that they are so employed 
other writers. The name TriOyKoiy for instance, 
seems to have beeu sometimes used to denote some 
species of Cynoeephdus (see a Fragment of Simon- 
ides in Schneider’s Annot. ad Arist. Hist. An ini. 
iii. 76). The LXX. use of the word was in all 
probability used in an extended sense as the repre- 
sentative of the Hebrew word Kbph, to denote any 
species of Quadrumanous Mammalia ; Lichtenstein 
conjectures that the Hebrew word represents some 
kind of Diana monkeys, perhaps, Cercopithecus 
Diana; but as this species is an inhabitant of 
Guinea, and . unknown in Eastern Africa, it is not 
at all probable that this is the animal denoted. 

In the engraving which represents the Litho- 
strotum Praenestinum (that curious mosaic pave- 
ment found at Prceneste), in Shaw’s Travels (ii 
294, 8vo ed.), is to be seen the figure of some 
animal in a tree, with the word KHIITEN over it. 
Of this animal Dr. Shaw says (312), “ It is a 
beautiful little creature, with a shaggy neck like the 
CallithriXy and shaped exactly like those monkeys 
that are commonly called Marmosets. The KH IIIEN 
may therefore be the Ethiopian monkey, called by 
the Hebrews Kouph , and by the Greeks KHI102, 
KH<t>02, or KEIIT02, from whence the Latin 



Monkey from the Praenestine Mosaic. 


name Cephus .” This description will be found tc 
apply better to the figure in the 4to ed. of Dr. 
Shaw’s Travels than to that in the 8vo ed. Per- 
haps, as Col. Hamilton Smith has suggested, the 
Keipen of the Prsenestine mosaic may be the Cerco- 
pithecus griseo-viridisy Desmar., which is a native 
of Nubia, the country represented in that part of 
the mosaic where the figure of the keipen occurs. 
It cannot represent any species of marmoset y since 
the members of that group of Quadrumana are pe- 
culiar to America. In all probability, as has been 
stated above, the koph of the Bible is not intended 
• to refer to any one particular species of ape. a 

Solomon was a naturalist, and collected every- 
thing that was curious and beautiful; and if, as 
Sir E. Tennent has very plausibly argued, the 
ancient Tarshish is identical with Pt. de Galle, or 
some seaport of Ceylon, it is not improbable that 
the kophim which the fleet brought to Solomon, 
were some of the monkeys from that country, which, 
according to Sir E. Tennent, are comprised, with 
the exception of the graceful rilnioa (Macacos pi- 
leatus), under the AYanderer group of Quadrumana 
There can be little doubt but that the kophim were 
brought from the same country which supplied 
ivory and peacocks; both of which are common in 


a The use of the word ape is generally now under- 
stood in a restricted sense to apply to the taille % 
Quadrumana. 
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Ceylon; and Sir K. Tcnnent lias drawn attention 
to the fact that the Tamil names for apes, ivory, 
and peacocks are identical with the Hebrew.'* 

I)r. Krapf (Tear, in E. Africa , p. 518), be- 
lieving Ophir to be on the 1C. African coast, thinks 
Solomon wished to obtain specimens of the Guresa 
( Colob us). 

It is very probable that some species of baboons 
ire signified by the term Antyrs, which occurs in 
the A. V. in the prophet Isaiah. [Satyr.] The 
English versions of 1550 and 1574 [Bishops’ Bible] 
read (Is. xiii. *21 ), where the A. V. has “satyrs shall 
dance there,” — “apes shall daunce there.” The 
ancients were no doubt acquainted with many kinds 
of Quadrumana, both of the tailed and tailless kinds 
(see 1 Hin. viii. c. 10, xi. 44; yElian. A ’at. An. xvii. 
25, 30; Strab. xvii. p. 827; Boehart, llitroz. ii. 
308); cf. Mart. Fjrig. iv. 12: — 

« Si milii cauda foret cere opitli.ee us cro.” 

W. II. 

APHARSATHCHITES, apharsi- 
TES, APHARSACHITES (N^OD^S, 

• * Atyapcradaxaioi, ’A <pap~ 
<ratoi, ’A <papcrax<*toi 1 [A at. in Ezr. iv., 4>ape<r- 
Oaxaioi, A(ppaaatoti Ezr. v., Afpapcrau :] Aphar- 
salhachwi , [.-1 rphascci,] Arphasadwei, [ Apltar - 

sachici ] ), the names of certain tribes, colonies from 
which had settled in Samaria under the Assyrian 
leader Asnappar (Ezr. iv. 0, v. G, [vi. G]). The first 
and last are regarded as the same. Whence these 
tribes came is entirely a matter of conjecture: the 

initial S is regarded as prosthetic: if this be re- 
jected, the remaining portion of the first two names 
bears some resemblance (a very distant one, it must 
be allowed) to Paradaca?, or Parjetaeeni, significant 
of mountaineers, applied principally to a tribe liv- 
ing on the borders of Media and Persia; while the 
second has been referred to the Panhasii, and by 
< iesenius to the Persre, to which it certainly bears 
a much greater affinity, especially in the prolonged 
form of the latter name found in Dan. vi. 28 

T ’he presence of the proper name of 
the Persians in Ezr. i. 1, iv. 3, must throw some 
doubt upon Gcsenius’s conjecture; but it is very 
possible that the local name of the tribe may have 
undergone alteration, while the official and general 
name was correctly given. W. L. B. 

A'PIIEK from a root signifying te- 

nacity or. firmness, Ges. ; *A<pfK’> [Aphec]), the 
name of several places in Palestine. 

1. [Bom. 'OcptK', Vat. om.] A royal city of 
the Canaanites, the king of which was killed by 
Joshua (Josh. xii. 18). As this is named with 
Tappuah and other places in the mountains of 
Judah, it is very probably the same as the Aphckah 
of Josh. xv. 53. 

• 2. [In Josh, xiii., Vat. Tcn^e/c; Aid. Alex. ’A <£>- 
(ua’i Pomp. ’A (peKKa: Ap/nca.] A city, appar- 
ently in the extreme north of Asher (Josh. xix. 30), 
from which the Cauaanitcs were not ejected (Judg. 

i. 31; though here it is Aphik, p'£S). This* is 
)robably the same place as the Aphck (Josh. xiii. 
1), on the extreme north “ border of the Amorites,” 

a appears to t*e a word of foreign origin, allied 

jo the Sanskrit and Malabar kapi, which perhaps = 
• \rifl . nimble, whence the Oerumu ajf’e and the Eng- 


amt apparently beyond Sidon, and which is identi 
tied hy Gesenius ( Thes . 140 a) witti the Apliaea of 
classical times, famous for its temple of Venus, and 
now Afkn (Bob. iii. GOG ; Porter, ii. 205-G). A fkn, 
however, lies beyond the ridge of Lebanon, on the 
north-western slopes of the mountain, ami conse- 
quently much further up than the other towns of 
Asher which have been identified. On the other 
hand it is hardly more to the north of the known 
limits of the tribe, than Kadesh and other places 
named as in Judah were to the south; and Aphek 
may, like many other sanctuaries, have had a rep- 
utation at a very early date, sufficient in the days 
of Joshua to cause its mention in company with 
the other northern sanctuary of Baal-gad. 

3. (With the article, P^SH), a P^ iee which 
the Philistines encamped, while the Israelites pitched 
ill Eben-ezer, before the fatal battle in which the 
sons of Eli were killed and the ark taken (1 Sam. 
iv. 1). This would be somew'here to the N. W. of, 
and at no great distance from, Jerusalem. 

4. The scene of another encampment of the 
Philistines, before an encounter not less disastrous 
than that just named, — the defeat and death of 
Saul (1 Sam. xxix. 1). By comparison with ver. 
11, it scorns as if this Aphek were not necessarily 
near Sliunem, though on the road thither from the 
Philistine district. It is possible that it may be 
the same place ns the preceding; and if so, the 
Philistines were marching to Jezreel by the present 
road along the “ backbone ” of the country. 

5. [In 1 K. *A<p€Kd.\ A city on the military 
road from Syria to Israel (1 K. xx. 20). It w'as 
\ ailed (30), and w’as apparently a common spot for 
engagements with Syria (2 K. xiii. 17 ; with the 

article). The use of the word (A. V. 

“the plain ”) in 1 I\. xx. 25, fixes the situation of 
A. to have been in the level down-country east of 
the Jordan [Misiiok]; and there, accordingly, it 
is now found in Fik, at the head of the Wwhy Fik , 
0 miles east of the Sea of Galilee, the great road 
between Damascus, Xdbulus, and Jerusalem, still 
passing (Kicpert’s map, 1857), with all the perma- 
nence of the blast, through the village, which is 
remarkable for the number of inns that it contains 
(Burckh. p. 280). By Josephus (viii. 14, § 4) the 
name is given as ’A (pend. Eusebius ( Onom . 
’A <p€Ka) says that in his time there was, beyond 
Jordan, a Ka>fi7] /xeyaAt) (Jer. castellum grande) 
called Aphcca by (TrepO Hippes (Jer. Hippus); but 
he apparently confounds it with 1. llippos was 
one of the towns which formed the Decapolis. 
Fik, or Feik, has been visited hy Burekhardt, Seet- 
zen, and others (Bitter, Pal. pp. 348-353), and is 
the only one of the places hearing this name that 
has been identified with certainty. G. 

APIIE'KAU [Alex. Aid. 

Comp. ’A^aKcD] Apheca ), a city of Judah, in the 
mountains (Josh. xv. 53), probably the same as 
Aim ikk 1. 

A 1*11 Eli 1 'EM A (’Acpalpepa : [Alex. A0epe- 
fia\] 'A(f>epeipa, Jos.), one of the three “govern- 
ments” (vdfious) added to Judaxi from Samaria 
(and Galilee, x. 30) by Demetrius Soter, and con- 
firmed by Xieanor V 1 Maec. xi. 34) (six* Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 4, § 1), and /{eland, p. 178). The word is 


lish ape, the Initial aspirate being dropped. Geseului 
Illustrates this derivation by comparing the Latin 
ainarc from Suuskr. karn. 


APHERRA 

omitted In the Vulgate. It is probably the same 
is Ephraim (Opkrah, Taiyibeli). 

APHER'RA (’Ac p€ppd: Fura), one of the 
[stms of the] “ servants of Solomon ” [who returned 
with Zerubbabel] (1 Esdr. v. 34). [His name is 
not found in the parallel lists of Ezra and Nehe- 
rniah.] 

APHI'AH (IT2t? [refnshed] : 'Acpetc ; 
[Alex. A<j>t% :J Aphin), name of one of the fore- 
fathers of King Said (1 Sam. ix. 1). 

A'PHIK : [Non; Vat. Nae<; Alex. 

Nacpctc; Aid. Comp. ’A (peu’] Aphec), a city of 
Asher from which the ( aiiaanites were not driven 
out (Judg. i. 31). Probably the same place as 
Apheic 2. 

APHRAH, the house of (rn?yb rp3) 
[the fan'll]' a place mentioned in Mic. i. 10, and 
supposed by some (Winer, 172) to be identical with 
Opkrah. But this can hardly be, inasmuch as all 
the towns named in the context are in the low 
country to the west of Judah, while Ophrali would 
appear to he E. of Bethel [Oruu.ui]. The LXX. 
translate the word ££ oikov kclt( 1 yeXoira [Vulg. 
in donio pulveris]. G. 

* According to the analogy of other similar com- 
pound names the translators of the A. V. might 
have written Beth Leaphrah for Aphrali. The ^ 
here is sign of the genitive. 'If the name be the 
same as Opkrah (it may be different as there is 
some evidence of an Aphrah sear Jerusalem) it is 

written in Mic. i. 10, instead of PHOT, 

bo as more readily to suggest dust, in con- 

formity with the expression which follows: “In 
Ashe” (as we should say in English) “roll thyself in 
ashes.” See Pusey’s Minor Prophets, iii. 300. 

H. 

APHSES (Y’-tiipn [the dispersion] : 'A<pe<rr); 
[Aid. Alex. ’ Afpecro-r } :] Aphses), chief of the 18th 
of the 24 courses in the service of the Temple (1 
Chr. xxiv. 15). 

APOC'ALYPSE. [Revelation] 

APOC'RYPHA (Bi)3\ia ’A-n-J/cpo^a)* The 
collection of Books to which this term is popularly 
applied includes the following. The order given 
is that in which they stand in the English version. 

I. 1 Esdras. 

II. 2 Esdras. 

III. Tobit. 

IV. Judith. 

V. The rest of the chapters of the Book of 
Esther, which are found neither in the Hebrew nor 
in the Chaldee. 

VI. The Wisdom of Solomon. 

VII. The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirack, 
or Ecclesiasticus. 

VIII. Baruch. 

IX. The Song of the Three Holy Children. 

X. The History of Susanna. 

XT. The History of the destruction of Bel and 
he Dragon. 

XII. The Prayer of Manasseh, king of Judah. 

XIII. 1 Maccabees. 

XIV. 2 Maccabees. 

The separate books of this collection are treated 
*f in distinct articles. Their relation to the canon- 
ical books of the Old Testament is discussed under 
Janov In the present article it is proposed to 
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consider; — I. The meaning and history if the 
word. II. The history and character of the eollee 
tion as a whole in its relation to Jewish literature. 

1. The primary meaning of <xtt 6xpv<pos, “ hidden, 
secret” (in which sense it is used in Hellenistic as 
well as classical Greek, cf. Ecchis. xxiii. Iff; Luke 
viii. 17 ; Col. ii. 3), seems, towards the close of the 
2d century, to have been associated with the sig- 
nification “spurious,” and ultimately to have settled 
down into the latter. Tertullian {de Anim. e. 2) 
and Clement of Alexandria {Strom, i. 19, G9, iii. 
4, 29) apply it to the forged or spurious hooks 
which the heretics of their time circulated as au- 
thoritative. The first passage referred to from the 
Stromata, however, may be taken as an instance of 
the transition stage of the word. The followers of 
Prodicus, a Gnostic teacher, are said there to boast 
that they have f}ifi\ovs airoKpixpovs of Zoroaster. 
In Athanasius {Ep. Fest. vol. ii. p. 38; Synop- 
sis Sac. Script, vol. ii. p. 154, ed. Colon. 16SG ), 
Augustine (c. Faust, xi. 2, de Civ. Dei, xv. 23), 
Jerome ( Ep. ad Lcetam , and Prol. Gal.) the word 
is used uniformly with the bad meaning which had 
become attached to it. The writers of that period, 
however, do not seem to have seen clearly how the 
word had acquired this secondary sense ; and hence 
we find conjectural explanations of its etymology. 
The remark of Athanasius ( Synops . S. Sodpt. 1. c.) 
that such books are airoKpv<p?is p.a\\ov -7) avayvdr 
<T€d}s &£ia is probably meant rather as a play upon 
the word than as giving its derivation. Augustine 
is more explicit: “ Apocryphae nuncupantnr eo quod 
earum occulta origo non claruit patribus ” {de Civ. 
Dei, 1. c.). “ Apocryphi non quod habendi sunt in 
aliqua auctoritatc secreta sed quia nulla testifica- 
tionis luce declarati, de nescio quo secreto, neseio 
quorum praesumtione prolati sunt ” (c. Faust. 1. c.). 
Later conjectures are (1), that given by the trans- 
lation of the English Bible (ed. 1539, Pref. to 
Apocr.), “because they were wont to be read not 
openly and in common, but as it were in secret 
and apart; ” (2) one, resting on a misapprehension 
of the meaning of a passage in Epiphanius {de 
-Wens, ac Potvl. c. 4) that the books in question 
were so called because, not being in the Jewish 
canon, they were excluded curb t rjs Kpwrris from 
the ark in which the true Scriptures were pre- 
served; (3) that the word an6Kpv<pa answers to 

the Heb. Ubri absconditi, by which the 

later Jews designated those books which, as of 
doubtful authority or not tending to edification, 
were not read publicly in the synagogues; (4) that 
it originates in the upv irra or secret books of the 
Greek mysteries. Of these it may be enough to 
say, that (1) is, as regards some of the books now 
bearing the name, at variance with fact; that (2), 
as lias been said, rests on a mistake; that (3) 
wants the support of direct evidence of the use of 
airoKpv(pa as the translation for the Hebrew word, 
and that (4), though it approximates to what is 
probably the true history of the word, is so far only 
a conjecture. The data for explaining the transi- 
tion from the neutral to the bad meaning, are to be 
found, it is believed, in the quotations already given, 
and in the facts connected with the books to which 
the epithet was in the first instance applied. The 
language of Clement implies that it was not alto- 
gether disclaimed by those of whose books he uses 
it. That of Athanasius is in the tone of a man 
who is convicting his opponents out of their owr 
mouth. Augustine implicitly admits that a “ so 
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jreta auctoritas ” had been claimed for the writings 
to which he ascribes merely an ‘•occulta origo.” 
All these faets harmonize with the belief that the 
use of the word as applied to special books origi- 
nated in the claim common to nearly all the sects 
tlifi participated in the (Inostie character, to a 
secret esoteric knowledge deposited in books which 
were made known only to the initiated. It seems 
not unlmely that there is a reference in Col. ii. 3 
to the pretensions of such teachers. The looks of 
nur own Apocrypha bear witness both to tho feel- 
ing and the way in which it worked. The inspi- 
ration of the Pseudo- Esdras (2 Ksdr. xiv. 40-47) 
leads him to dictate 204 books, of which the 70 
last are to be “ delivered only to such as are wise 
among the people.” Assuming the var. hct. of 
04 in the Arabic and Ethiopian versions to he the 
true reading, this indicates the way in which the 
secret hooks, in which was the “spring of under- 
standing, the fountain of wisdom, and the stream 
of knowledge, ’ were set up as of higher value than* 
the twenty-four books acknowledged by the Jewish 
canon, which were for “ the worthy and unworthy 
alike." It was almost a matter of course that these 
secret books should be pseudonymous, ascril ed to 
the great names in Jewish or heathen history that 
had become associated with the reputation of a 
mysterious wisdom, bo hooks in the existing Apoc- 
rypha bear the names of Solomon, Daniel, Jeremiah, 
Ezra, lleyond its limits the creation of spurious 
documents took a yet 1 wilder range, and the list 
given by Athanasius " (Synops. S. Script.) shows at 
once the variety and extent of the mythical litera- 
ture which was palmed off upon the unwary as at 
once secret and sacred. 

Those whose faith rested on the teaching of the 
Christian Church, and who looked to the (). T. 
Scriptures either in tiie Hebrew or the EXX. col- 
lection, were not slow to perceive that these produc- 
tions were destitute of all authority. They applied 
in scorn what had been used as a title of honor. 
The seen l hook ( [libri sccretiores , Or'nj. Cumin, in 
Matt. ed. Eonnn. iv. p. 237) was rejected as spu- 
rious. The word Apocryphal was degraded to the 
position from which it has never since risen. So 
far as hooks like the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs and the Assumption of Moses were con- 
cerned, the task of discrimination was comparatively 
easy, but it became more difficult when the question 
affected the books which were found in the EXX. 
translation of the OKI Testament and recognized 
by the Hellenistic Jews, but were not in the He- 
brew text or in the Canon acknowledged by the 
Jews of Palestine. The history of this diiliculty, 
and of the manner in which it affected the recop- 
lion of particular books, belongs rather to the sub- 
ject of Canon than to that of the present article, 
hut the following facts may be stated as bearing on 
the application of the word. (1.) The teachers of 
the Creek and Latin Churches, accustomed to the. 
use of the beptuagint or versions resting on the 
Kirne basis, were naturally led to quote freely and 
reverently from all the l>ooks which were incorpo- 
rated in it. In Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Athanasius, e. y. y we find citations from the books 
Df the present Aj>ocrypha, as “Scripture.” “divine 
Scripture,” “ prophecy.” They are very far from 


a The books enumerated by Athanasius, besides 
rifting* falsely ascribed to authors of canonical book", 
is Zephaniah, Ilabnkkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel, included 
•there vhich have the names of Enoch, of the Patri- 


applying the term airoKpv<pos to these writings. If 
they are conscious of the difference between them 
and the other l>ooks of the O. T., it is only so fa/ 
as to lead them (cf. Athan Synops. S. Script. 1. c., 
to place the former in the list of o b Kavovi^ipeva, 
auTi\€y6p.€va, hooks which were of more use for 
the ethical instruction of catechumens than for the 
edification of mature Christians. Augustine, in like 
manner, applies the word “Apocrypha” only to 
the spurious books with false titles which were in 
circulation among heretics, admitting the others, 
though with some qualifications, under the title of 
Canonical (de doctr. Chr. ii. 8). (2.) Wherever, 

on the other hand, any teacher came in contact with 
the feeling? that prevailed among the Christians of 
Palestine, there the influence of the rigorous limi- 
tation of the old Hebrew canon is at once conspic- 
uous. This is seen in its bearing on the history 
of the Canon in the list given by Melito, bishop of 
bardis (Euseb. //. E. iv. 20), and obtained by him 
from Palestine. Of its effects on the application 
oY the word, the writings of Cyril of Jerusalem and 
Jerome give abundant instances. The former 
( Cutech. iv. 33) gives the canonical list of the 
22 books of the O. T. Scriptures, and rejects the 
introduction of all “ apoeryphal ” writings. The 
latter in bis Epistle to Ea-ta warns the Christian 
mother in educating her daughter against “omnia 
apocrypha.” The Prohxjus Galeatus shows that 
he did not shrink from including under that title 
the books wbieli formed part of the beptuagint, and 
were held in honor in the. Alexandrian and Eatin 
Churches. In dealing with the several books he 
discusses each on its own merits, admiring some, 
speaking unhesitatingly of the “ dreams,” - fables ” 
of others. (3.) T he teaching of Jerome influenced, 
though not decidedly, the language of the Western 
Church. The old spurious heretical writings, the 
“Apocrypha” of Tertullinn and Clement, fell more 
and more into the background, and were almost 
utterly forgotten. The doubtful books of the Old 
Testament were used publicly in the service of the 
Church, quoted frequently with reverence as beript- 
ure, sometimes however with doubts or limitations 
as to the authority of individual hooks according 
to the knowledge or critical discernment of this or 
that writer (cf. lip. Cosin’s Schohstic History of 
the Camm). During this period the term by which 
they were commonly described was not “ajiocry- 
phal” but “ecclesiastical." .So they had been de- 
scribed bv Eitfinus ( Expos. in Synth. Ajx>st. p. 26), 
who practically recognized the distinction drawn Ivv 
Jerome, though he would not use the more oppro- 
brious epithet of books which were held in honor: 
“ libri qui non canonici sed Ecclesiastiei a majoribns 
apnellati sunt ” .... “ qua? omnia (the contents 
of these books) legi quidem in Ecelosiis voluenint 
non tnmen proferri ad auetoritatem ex his fidei con- 
firmandam. (Vieras vero scriptnras apocryphas 
nominamnt quas in Ecclesiis legi noluerunt:” and 
this offered a vuzzo ttnnine between the language 
of Jerome and that of Augustine, and as such found 
favor. (4.) It was reserved for the api of the 
Reformation to stamp the word Apocrypha with its 
present signification. The two views which had 
hitherto existed together, side by side, concerning 
which thc('hureh had pronouuccd no authoritative 
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/eciaion. stood out in sharper contrast. The Coun- 
cil of Treat cbsed the question which had been left 
Dpen. and deprived its theologians of the liberty 
they had hitherto enjoyed —extending the Canon 
of Scripture so as to include all the hitherto doubt- 
ful or deutero-canonical books, with the exception of 
the two books of Esdras and the Pra}'er of Manas- 
seh, the evidence against which seemed too strong 
to be resisted (Sess. IV. de Cm. Script . ). In ac- 
cordance with this decree, the editions of the Vul- 
gate published by authority contained the books 
which the Council had pronounced canonical, as 
standing on the same footing as those which had 
never been questioned, while the three which had 
been rejected were printed commonly in smaller type 
and stood after the New Testament. The Keform- 
ers of Germany and England on the other hand, 
influenced in part by the revival of the study of 
Hebrew and the consequent recognition of the au- 
thority of the Hebrew Canon, and subsequently by 
the reaction against this stretch of authority, main- 
tained the opinion of Jerome and pushed it to its 
legitimate results. The principle which had been 
asserted by Carlstadt dogmatically in his “ De Ca- 
nonicis Scripturis libellus ” (1520) was acted on by 
Luther. He spoke of individual books among those 
in question with a freedom as great as that of Je- 
rome, judging each on its own merits, praising Tobit 
as a “ pleasant comedy” and the Prayer of Manas- 
seh as a “ good model for penitents,” and rejecting 
the two books of Esdras as containing worthless 
fables. The example of collecting the doubtful 
books in a separate group had been set in the Stras- 
burg edition of the Septuagint, 1520. In Luther's 
complete edition of the German Bible accordingly 
(1531) the books (.Judith, Wisdom, Tobias, Sirach, 
1 and 2 Maccabees, Additions to Esther and Daniel, 
and the Prayer of Manasseh ) were grouped together 
under the general title of “Apocrypha, /. e. Books 
which are not of like worth with Holy Scripture, 
yet are good and useful to be read.” In the his- 
tory of the English Church, Wieliffe showed him- 
self in this as in other points the forerunner of the 
Reformation, and applied the term Apocrypha to 
all but the u t went if- fire" Canonical Books of the 
Old Testament. The judgment of Jerome was 
formally asserted in the sixth Article. The dis- 
puted hooks were collected and described in the 
same way in the printed English Bible of 1539 
(Cranmer’s), and since then there has been no fluc- 
tuation as to the application of the word. The 
books to which the term is ascribed are in popular 
speech not merely apocryphal, but the Apocrypha. 

II. Whatever questions may be at issue as to the 
authority of these books, they have in any case an 
interest of which no controversy can deprive them 
as connected with the literature, and therefore with 
the history, of the Jews. They represent the period 
of transition and decay which followed on the re- 
turn from Babylon, when the prophets who were 
then the teachers of the people had passed away 
and the age of scribes succeeded. Uncertain as 
may be the dates of individual books, few, if any, 
can be thrown further back than the commence- 
ment of the 3d century b. c. The latest, the 2d 
Book of Esdras, is probably not later than 30 ». 
c., 2 Esdr. vii. 28 being a subsequent interpolation. 
The alterations of the Jewish character, the differ- 
ent phases which Judaism presented in Palestine 
\nd A lexandria, the good and the evil which were 
jailed forth by contact with idolatry in Egypt and 
>y the struggle against it in Syria, all these present 
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themselves to the reader of the Apocrypha with 
greater or less distinctness. In the midst of the 
diversities which we might naturally expect to find 
in books written by different authors, in different 
countries, and at considerable intervals of time, it 
is possible to discern some characteristics which be- 
long to the collection as a whole, and these may be 
noticed in the following order. 

(1.) The absence of the prophetic element. 
From first to last the books bear testimony to the 
assertion of Josephus (c. Ap. i. 8), that the aKpi^s 
diaSoxti °f prophets had been broken after the close 
of the 0. T. canon. No one speaks because the 
word of the Lord had come to him. Sometimes 
there is a direct confession that the gift of prophecy 
had departed (1 Macc. ix. 27), or the utterance of 
a hope that it might one day return (ibid. iv. 46 
xiv. 41). Sometimes a teacher asserts in word* 
the perpetuity of the gift (Wisd. vii. 27), and show* 
in the act of asserting it how different the illumina- 
tion which he had received was from that bestowed 
on the prophets of the Canonical Books. When a 
writer simulates the prophetic character, he l “peats 
with slight modifications the language of the older 
prophets, as in Barnch, or makes a mere prediction 
the text of a dissertation, as in the Epistle of Jei 
emy, or plays arbitrarily with combinations of 
dreams and symbols, as in 2 Esdras. Strange and 
perplexing as the last-named book is, whatever there 
is in it of genuine feeling indicates a mind not at 
ease with itself, distracted with its own sufferings 
and with the problems of the universe, and it is 
accordingly very far removed from the utterance of 
a man who speaks as a messenger from God. 

(2.) Connected with this is the almost total dis- 
appearance of the power which had shown itself in 
the poetry of the Old Testament. The Song of 
the Three Children lays claim to the character of a 
Psalm, and is probably a translation from some 
liturgical hymn ; but with this exception the form 
of poetry is altogether absent. So far as the writers 
have come under the influence of Greek cultivation 
they catch the taste for rhetorical ornament which 
characterized the literature of Alexandria. Fic- 
titious speeches become almost indispensable addi- 
tions to the narrative of a historian, and the story 
of a martyr is not complete unless (as in the later 
Acta Martyrum of Christian traditions) the sufferer 
declaims in set terms against the persecutors. 
(Song of the Three Child., 3-22; 2 Macc. vi. vii.) 

(3.) The appearance, as part of the current lit- 
erature of the time, of works of fiction, resting or 
purporting to rest on a historical foundation. It 
is possible that this development of the national 
genius may have been in part the result of the 
Captivity. The Jewish exiles brought with them 
the reputation of excelling in minstrelsy, and were 
called on to sing the “songs of Zion ” (Ps. cxxxvii.). 
The trial of skill between the three young men in 
1 Esdr. iii. iv. implies a traditional belief that those 
who were promoted to places of honor under the 
Persian kings were conspicuous for gifts of a some- 
what similar character. The transition from this 
to the practice of story telling was with the Jews, 
as afterwards with the Arabs, easy and natural 
enough. The period of the Captivity with its 
strange adventures, and the remoteness of the 
scenes connected with it, offered a wide and attrac- 
tive field to the imagination of such narrators. 

' Sometimes, a» in Bel and the Dragon, the motive 
of such stories would be the love of the marvellous 
mingling itself with the feeling of scorn with which 
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the Jew looked on the idolater. In other cases, as 
in Tobit and Susanna, the story would gain pop- 
ularity from its ethical tendencies. The singular 
variations in the text of the former hot k indicate 
at. once the extent of its circulation and tl e liberties 
taken by successive editors. In the narrative of 
Judith, again, there is probably something more 
than the interest attaching to the history of the 
past. There is indeed too little evidence of the 
truth of the narrative for ns to look on it as his- 
tory at all, and it takes its place in the region of 
historical romance, written with a political motive. 
Under the guise of the old Assyrian ci emies of 
Israel, the writer is covertly attacking the Syrian 
invaders against whom his countrymen were con- 
tending, stirring them up by a story of imagined or 
traditional heroism to follow the example of Judith 
as she had followed that of Jael (Ewald, Gcsch. Is- 
raels, vol. iv. p. 541 ). The development of this form 
of literature is of course compatible with a high de- 
gree of excellence, but it is true of it at all tin.es, and 
was especially true of the literature of the ancient 
world, that it belongs rather to its later and feebler 
period. It is a special sign of decay in honesty 
and discernment when such writings are passed off 
and accepted as belonging to actual history. 

(4.) 'The free exercise of the imagination within 
the domain of history led to the growth of a purely 
legendary literature. 'The full development of this 
was indeed reserved for a jet later period. The 
books of the Apocrypha occupy a middle place be- 
tween those of the Old 'Testament in their simplic- 
ity and truthfulness and the wild extravagances of 
the 'Talmud. As it is, however, we find in them 
the germs of some of the fabulous traditions which 
were influencing the minds of the .lews at the time 
of our lord’s ministry, and have since in some in- 
stances incorporated themselves more or less with 
thp popular belief of Christendom. So in 2 Mace, 
i. ii. we meet with the statements that at the time 
of the Captivity the priests had concealed the sacred 
fire, and that it was miraculously renewed — that. 
Jeremiah had gone, accompanied by the tabernacle 
and the ark, “ to the mountain where Moses climbed 
up to see the heritage of God,” and had there con- 
cealed them in a cave together with the altar of in- 
cense. The apparition of the prophet at the close 
of the same book (xv. 15), as giving to Judas Mae- 
cabauis the sword with which, as a “gift from 
God,” he was to “wound the adversaries,” shows 
how prominent a place was occupied by Jeremiah 
in the traditions and hopes of the people, and pre- 
pares us to understand the rumors which followed 
on our lord's teaching and working that “ Jeremias 
or one of the prophets ” had appeared again (Matt, 
xvi. 14). So again in 2 Esdr. xiii. 40-47 we find 
the legend of the entire disappearance of the 'Ten 
Tribes which, in spite of direct and indirect testi- 
mony on the other side, has given occasion even in 
onr own time to so many wild conjectures. In eh. 
xiv. of the same book we recognize (as lias been 
jiointed out already) the tendency to set a higher 
value on liooks of an esoteric knowledge than on 
those in t he Hebrew Gauon; but it deserves notice 
that this is also another form of the tradition that 
Tlzra dictated from a supernat orally inspired mem- 
ory the Sacred Hooks which, according to that tra- 
dition, had lieen lost, and that both fables are exag- 
gerations of the part actually taken by him ami by 
“the men of the Great Synagogue” in the work 
nf collecting and arranging them. So also the 
rhetorical nirrative of the Exodus in Wisd. xvi.-xix. 


indicates the existence of a traditional, half-legend- 
ary history side by side with the canonical. It 
would seem, indeed, as if the life of Moses had ap- 
peared with many diflerent embellishments. The 
form in which that life appears in Josephus, the 
facts •mentioned in St. Stephen’s speech and not 
found in the Pentateuch, the allusions to Jamies 
and Jambres (2 'Tim. iii. 8). to the disputes between 
Michael and the Devil (Jude 0), to the “rock that 
followed” the Israelites (1 Cor. x. 4), all bear tes- 
timony to the wide-spread popularity of this semi- 
apocryphal history. 

(5.) As the most marked characteristic of the 
collection as a whole and of the period to which it 
belongs, there is the tendency to pass off supposi- 
titious books under the cover of illustrious names. 
’The books of Esdras, the additions to Daniel, the 
letters of Ganich and Jeremiah, and the Wisdom 
of Solomon, are obviously of this character. It is 
difficult perhaps for us to measure in each instance 
the degree in which the writers of such books were 
guilty of actual frauds. In a book like the Wisdom 
of Solomon, for example, the form may have been 
adopted as a means of gaining attention by which 
no one was likely to be deceived, and, as such, it 
does not go beyond the limits of legitimate person- 
ation. The fiction in this case need not diminish 
onr admiration and reverence for the book any more 
than it would destroy the authority of Ecclesiastes 
were we to come to the conclusion from internal or 
other evidence that it belonged to a later age than 
that of Solomon. 'The habit, however, of writing 
books under fictitious names, is, as the later Jewish 
history shows, a very dangerous one. The practice 
becomes almost a trade. Rich such work creates a 
new demand, to be met in its turn by a fresh sup- 
ply, and thus the prevalence of an apocryphal liter- 
ature becomes a sure sign of want of truthfulness 
on one side, and want oi' discernment on the other. 

(fi.) The absence of honesty and of the power to 
distinguish truth from falsehood, shows itself in a 
yet more serious form in the insertion of formal 
documents purporting to be authentic, but in real- 
ity failing altogether to establish any claim to that 
title. This is obviously the case with the decree 
of Artaxerxes in Estli. xvi. The letters with which 
2 Macc. opens, from the Jews at Jerusalem, betray 
their true character by their historical inaccuracy. 
We can hardly accept as genuine the letter in which 
the king of the Eaceda*monians (1 Mace. xii. 20, 
21) writes to Onias that “ the Lacedaemonians and 
Jews are brethren, and that they are of the stock 
of Abraham.” 'The letters in 2 Mace. ix. and xi., 
on the other hand, might be authentic so far as 
their contents go, but the recklessness with which 
such documents are inserted as embellishments and 
make-weights throws doubt in a greater or less de- 
gree on all of them. 

(7.) 'The loss of the simplicity and accuracy 
which characterize the history of the O. T. is shown 
also in the errors and anachronisms in which these 
books abound. 'Thus, to take a few of the most 
striking instances, Hainan is made a Macedonian, 
and the purpose of his plot is to transfer the king- 
dom from the Persians to the Macedonians (Esth. 
xvi. 10); two contradictory statements are given in 
tiie same book of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(2 Macc. i. 15-17. ix. 5-20); Xabuehodonosor is 
made to dwell at Xiiieie as the king of the Assyr- 
ians (Judith i. 1 1. 

(8.) In their relation to the religious and ethical 
develoiment of Judaism during the period which 
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Jiese books embrace, we find (a.) The influences 
of the struggle against idolatry under Antiochus, as 
thown partly in the revival of the old heroic spirit, 
and in the record of the deeds which it called forth, 
os in Maccabees, partly again in the tendency of a 
narrative like Judith, and the protests against idol- 
worship in Baruch and Wisdom. (6.) The grow- 
ing hostility of the Jews towards the Samaritans is 
shown by the Confession of the Son of Sirach 
(Ecclus. 1. 25, 23). (c.) The teaching of Tobit 

illustrates the prominence then and afterwards as- 
signed to almsgiving among the duties of a holy 
life (Tob. iv. 7-11, xii. 9). The classification of 
the three elements of such a life — prayer, lasting, 
alms — in xii. 8, illustrates the traditional ethical 
teaching of the Scribes, which was at once recog- 
nized and purified from the errors that had been 
connected with it in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. vi. 1-18). (d.) The same book indicates 

also the growing belief in the individual guardian- 
ship of angels and the germs of a grotesque de- 
monology, resting in part on the more mysterious 
phenomena of man’s spiritual nature, like the 
cases of demoniac possession in the Gospels, but 
associating itself only too easily with all the frauds 
and superstitions of vagabond exorcists, (e.) The 
great Alexandrian book of the collection, the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, breathes, as we might expect, a 
strain of higher mood ; and though there is abso- 
lutely no ground for the patristic tradition that it 
was written by Philo, the conjecture that it might 
have been was not without a plausibility which 
might well commend itself to men like Basil and 
Jerome. The personification of Wisdom as “ the 
unspotted mirror of the power of God and the im- 
age of his goodness” (vii. 20) as the universal 
teacher of all “ holy souls ” in “ all ages ” (vii. 27), 
as guiding and ruling God’s people, approaches the 
teaching of Philo and foreshadows that of St. John 
as to the manifestation of the Unseen God through 
the medium of the Logos and the office of that 
divine Word as the light that lighteth every man. 
In relation again to the symbolic character of the 
Temple as “ a resemblance of the holy tabernacle ” 
which God “ has prepared from the beginning ” (ix. 
8), the language of this book conneots itself at once 
with that of Philo and with the teaching of St. 
Paul or Apollos in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
But that which is the great characteristic of the 
book, as of the school from which it emanated, is 
the writer’s apprehension of God’s kingdom and 
the blessings connected with it as eternal, and so, 
as independent of men’s conceptions of time. 
Thus chs. i. ii. contain the strong protest of a 
righteous man against the materialism which then 
in the form of a sensual selfishness, as afterwards 
in the developed system of the Sadducees, was cor- 
rupting the old faith of Israel. Against this he 
asserts that the “ souls of the righteous are in the 
hands of God” (iii. 1); that the blessings which 
the popular belief connected with length of days 
were not to be measured by the duration of years, 
seeing that “wisdom is the gray hair unto men, 
and an unspotted life is old age.” (f.) In regard 
to another truth also, this book was in advance of 
the popular belief of the Jews of Palestine. . T *i 
the midst of its strong protests against idolatry, 
Shere is the fullest recognition of God’s universal 
•ove (xi. 23-26), of the truth that II is power is 
but the instrument of His righteousness (xii. 16), 
ai the difference between those who are the “ less 
to be blamed” as “seeking God and desirous to 
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find Him” (xiii. 6), and the victims of a darker 
and more debasing idolatry. Here also the un- 
known writer of the Wisdom of Solomon seems to 
prepare the way for the higher and wider teaching 
of the New Testament. 

It does not fall within the scope of the present 
article to speak 'of the controversies which have 
arisen within the Church of England, or in Luth- 
eran or Reformed communities abroad, in connec- 
tion with the authority and use of these Books. 
Those disputes raise questions of a very grave in- 
terest to the student of Ecclesiastical History. 
What has been aimed at here is to supply the Bib- 
lical student with data which will prepare him to 
judge fairly and impartially. E. II. P. 

* On the Apocrypha in general see Rainolds, 
John; Censura Librorum V. T. adv. Pontifcios , 
2 vol. Oppenb. 1611, 4to, learned, but prolix and 
discursive ; Eichhorn, Ei.nl. in die apokr. Schrijlen 
des A. T ., Leipz. 1795; the Einleitungen of Ber- 
tholdt, De Wette, Scliolz (Oath.), and Keil; Welte 
(Gath.), Einl in d. deuterokanon. Bucher des A. 
T., Freib. 1844 (Bd. iv. of Herbst’s Einl .); Pal- 
frey, Lect. on the Jewish Scriptures , Bost. 1838- 
52, vol. iv. ; Davidson, hit rod. to the Old Test. t 
Lond. 1863, iii. 346-467 ; and Volkmar, Ilandb. d. 
Einl. in die Apokryphen , Theil i. Abth. i. Judith , 
1860 ; Abth. ii. Das vierte Buch Esra , 1863. See 
also on the separate books the valuable articles of 
Ginsburg, in the 3d ed. of Kitto’s Cycbp. of Bibl . 
Literature. 

The relation of the Apoc. Books to the Canon, 
and their title to a secondary place in the Bible, 
have been warmly discussed of late in Germany. 
On what has been called the Purist side, see es- 
pecially Keerl, Die Apokryphen des A. T., 1852, a 
prize essay, and Die Apokryphen fra ge aufs Neue 
beleuchtel , 1855. See also Stowe, C. E., The Apoc. 
Books of the 0. T., and the Reasons for their Ex- 
clusion from the Canon, in the Bibl. Sacra for 
April, 1854, xi. 278-305, and Horne's hit rod. 10th 
ed. 1856, i. 469-511. On the other side, see Stier, 
Die Apokryphen , 1853; Letztes Wort iiber die 
Apokryphen , 1855, and especially Bleek, Ueber die 
Stellung dev Apoc. des A. T. im christl. Kanon , 
in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1853, pp. 237-354. 

The most recent separate ed. of the Greek text, 
with a selection of various readings, is by H. A. 
Apel, Lihri V. T. Apoc. Greece , Lips. 1837. This 
includes 3d and 4th Maccabees, and is the basis of 
Wahl’s excellent Claris Librorum V. T. Apoc 
philologica , Lips. 1853. 

By far the most important exegetical help to the 
study of the Apocrypha is the Kurzgef assies exeget. 
Hanclb. zu den Apokr. des A. T. by O. F. Fritzsche 
and C. L. W. Grimm, 6 Lieferungen, Leipz. 1851- 
GO, which also contains full critical introductions to 
the several books. The German translation and 
notes of Hezel, 2 Theile, 1800-02, are not highly 
esteemed. There is a more recent German trans- 
lation, with notes, by a Jewish Rabbi, M. Gutmann, 
Die Apokryphen des A. T ., u. s. w. Altona, 1841. 
The principal commentary in English is by Richard 
Arnald, Lond. 1744-52, fol., 2d ed. 1760, new ed. 
by Pitman, Lond. 1822, 4to. it was published as 
a continuation of Patrick and Lowth’s Comm, on 
the Old Test., which it usually accompanies, as in 
the Philadelphia ed. of 1846. There is a separate 
ed. of the common English version by Charles 
AVilson, The Books of the Apocrypha , with Crit. 
and Hist. Observations prefxed , Edin. 1801. A 
good English translation of the Apocrypha, with 
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suitable introductions and notes, is a desideratum. 
The annotations of Grotius, Drusius, and others of 
l he older commentators will be found in the Critici 
t$acri % vol. v. Calmct has also illustrated the Apoc- 
ryphal l»ooks in his great Commaitaire littoral. 

On the theology and morality of the Apocrypha, 
see Bretschncider, Syst. DarsteUuny d. Doyniatik 
a. Moral d. apocr. SSchriften dcs A. T. Theil i. 
Doyniatik , Leipz. 1805; Cramer, Syst. DarsteUuny 
d. Moral d. Apokr. dcs A. T., Leipz. 1815; l)e 
W’ctte, Bibl. Doyniatik ; A on Colin, BILL Theolo- 
yie, lid. i.; Nicolas. M., Doctrines reliy . dcs Juifs 
pendant les deux sii'cles untcrieurs u fere chreti - 
enne , Paris, 18U0. See also Frisch, I < ryleichuny 
ztrischen den Jdeen. welch e in den Apokr. des A. T. 
und d. SchriJ’ten des A r . T . iibe,r Lnsterblichkeit , 
Auferstehuny, Gericht u. Veryeltuny herrschen , in 
Eichhorn’s All ye in. Bibl. 170*2, iv. G53-718, and 
Bbttcher, Dc Jnferis , Lresd. 184G, pp. 248-203. 

llencke (17 1 1 ), denichen (1780), Kuinoel (1794), 
and Iieckhaus (1808), have collected illustrations 
of the phraseology of the X. T. from the Apocry- 
pha. A. 

APOLLONIA (' AiroWccria • [Apollonia]), a 
city of Macedonia, through which Paul and Silas 
passed in their way from Philippi and Amphipolis 
to Thessalouica (Acts xvii. 1). It was in the dis- 
trict of Mygdouia (Plin. iv. 10. s. 17), and accord- 
ing to the Antoni nr Itinerary was distant 30 Roman 
miles from Amphipolis and 37 Roman miles from 
Thessalouica. This city must not be confounded 
with the more celebrated Apollonia in Illyria. 

* The distances in the Jtinerariuni Antimini 
Auyusti (cd. Parth. et Pind.) are: “ From Philippi 
to Amphipolis 32 miles; from Amphipolis to Apol- 
lonia 32 miles; from Apollonia to Thessalonica 30 
miles.” Luke’s record of Paul’s journey through 
these places (Acts xvii. 1) almost reminds us of a 
leaf from a traveller's note-book. Paul spent a 
night probably at Apollonia as well as at Amphip- 
olis; for he was hastening to Thessalouica, and 
could moke the journey between the places in a 
single day. Pliny mentions Apollonia (Ilist. A r at. 
iv. 10): “regio Mygdoniae subjaccns, in qua re- 
cedentes a mari Apollonia, Arethusa.” At the 
present day the site has not been ascertained with 
certainty. There is known to be a little village, 
Bullona , with ruins, just south of Lake Bechik 
(B3a/3t], iEsch. Pers. 490) which possibly perpet- 
uates the ancient name. Both Cousinfry ( I vyaye 
dans la Macedoine, p. 115) and Leake (Northern 
Greece , i. 308) saw the village at a distance, and 
incline to place Apollonia there. Tafcl would place 
it further to the northwest (see his Ik I ’in Mil- 
itari Romnnorum Kyintia), at Kiis<di, a post- 
station 7 hours from Saloniki , on the road to Con- 
stantinople (Murray's Ilavdbottk of Greece , p. 432). 
The position may be correct enough in either case, 
as there is some uncertainty respecting the line of 
the Kgnatian Way in parts of its course. See A.u- 
Pllli’OLIS. H. 

APOLLO'NIUS (’AttoAAwi'ios : [Ajxdlo- 
nius ]), the sou of Tbrasreus governor of Culc- 
Syria and Phan ice, under Sixi.rcrs IV Pmi.u- 
rATOK, n. c. 187 ff., a bitter enemy of the dews 
'2 Macc. iv. 4), who urged the king, at the insti- 
gation of Simon the commander (<rr parrjySs) of 
the temple, to plunder the temple at Jerusalem (2 
Macc. iii. 5 ff.), The writer of the Leelamation 
on the MaccalK?es, printed among t he works of Jo- 
jephua. relates of Apollonius the circumstances 
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which are commonly referred to his emissary Heli* 
odorus (Dc Macc. 4; cf. 2 Macc. iii. 7 ff.). 

2. An officer of Antiocbus Epiphanes, govemoi 
of Samaria (Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, § 5; 7, § 1), who led 
out a large force against Judas Maccabeus, but was 
defeated and slain it. c. 1GG (1 Macc. iii. 10-12, 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 71). lie is probably the same 
person who was chief commissioner of the revenue 
of J lid oca (&pxu>n (popoAoylas , 1 Macc. i. 29; cf. 

2 Macc. v. 24), who spoiled Jerusalem, taking ad- 
vantage of the Sabbath (2 Macc. v. 24-2G), and 
occupied a fortified position there (n. c. 1C8) (1 
Maec. i. 30 ff.). 

3. The son of Menestheus (possibly identical 
ivith the former), an envoy commissioned (li. c. 
173) by Antiocbus Epiphanes to congratulate Ptol- 
emoeus Philometor on his being enthroned (2 Macc. 
iv. 21). An ambassador of the same name was at 
the head of the embassy which Antiocbus sent to 
Rome (Liv. xlii. G). 

4. The son of Gcnnauis (6 rov Tei /naiov, it 
seems impossible that this can be des alien Apoll. 
Suhn , Lutli.), a Syrian general under Antiocbus V. 
Kupator c. it. c. 103 (2 Macc. xii. 2). 

5. Tin-: Daian (Ados, Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, § 3, 
i. e. one of the Bahru or Lai, a people of Sogdiana), 
a governor of ( u-le-Syria (t uv out a eVl k. 2. 1 
Maec. x. G9) under Alexander Ifalas, who embraced 
the cause of his rival I emetrius Nicator, and was 
appointed by him to a chief command (1 Macc. 
1. c. Kare<TTT]< 7 e, ^ ulg. constituit dneeni). if he 
were the same as the Apollonius whom Polybius 
mentions as foster-I rother and confidant of Lcme- 
trius 1. (prolal lv a son of (3) 5uo?v vtt apx^rroiv 
ade\<poir y MeA eaypou nal M erecdeoiSy Polyb. 
xxxi. 21, § 2), his conduct is easily intelligible. 
Apollonius raised a large force and attacked Jona- 
than, the ally of Alexander, hut was entirely de- 
feated by him (n. c. 147) near Azotus (1 Macc. x. 
70 ff.). Josephus (Ant. xiii. 4, § 3 f.) represents 
Apollonius as the general of Alexander at the time 
of his defeat; but this statement, though it lias 
found advocates (Wernsdorf, de jide libr . Macc. p. 
135, yet doubtfully), appears to be untenable on 
internal grounds. Cf. Grimm, 1 Macc. x. G9. 

B. F. W. 

APOLLOPH'ANES (’ AnoAAoipdwns' Apo<- 
hplifines ), a Syrian, killed by Judas Maccabacus 
(2 Macc. x. 37). 

APOL'LOS (’A7roAAd>y, i. e. ’ AnoXAufriOi 
[belonging to Apollo], as the Codex Peza? actually 
gives it, or perhaps ’A7roAAJ5oopos [gift of Apollo]), 
a Jew* from Alexandria, eloquent (Acfyos, which 
may also mean leartud ), and mighty in the Script- 
ures: one instructed in the way of the l ord 
(Christ) according to the imperfect view of the 
disciples of John the Baptist (Acts xviii. 25), hut 
on his coming to Fpliesus during a temporary ab- 
sence of St. Paul, a. n. 54, more perfectly taught 
by Aquila and Priscilla. After this he became a 
preacher of the gospel, first in Achaia, and then in 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 27, xix. 1), where he watered 
that which Paul had planted (1 Cor. iii. G). When 
the ajiostle wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
A ] hjIIos was with or near him (1 Cor. xvi. 12), 
probably at Ephesus in a. i>. 57. We hear of him 
then that he was unwilling at that time to journey 
to Corinth, but would do so when lie should haie 
convenient time, lie is mentioned but once more 
in the N. T., in Tit. iii. 13, where Titus is desired 
to “bring Zcnas the lawyer and Apollos on thcii 
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way diligently, that r. /thing may be wanting to 
them.” After this nothing is known of him. 
Tradition makes him bishop of Caesarea (Menolog. 
trnec. ii. b. 17). The exact part which Apollos 
took in the missionary work of the apostolic age 
mn never be ascertained ; and much fruitless con- 
jecture has been spent on the subject. After the 
entire amity between St. Paul and him which 
appears in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, it is 
hardly possible to imagine any important difference 
in the doctrines which they taught. Certainly we 
cannot accede to the hypothesis that the aotpla 
against which the apostle so often warns the Cor- 
inthians, was a characteristic of the teaching of 
Apollos. Thus much may safely be granted, that 
there may have been difference enough in the out- 
ward character and expression of the two to attract 
the lover of eloquence and philosophy rather to 
Apollos, somewhat, perhaps, to the disparagement 
of St. Paul. 

Much ingenuity has been spent in Germany in 
defining the four parties in the church at Corinth, 
Bupposed to be indicated 1 Cor. i. 12; and the 
Apollos party has been variously characterized. See 
Neander, Pjianz. u. Leituny , p. 378 ff. 4th ed. ; 
Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul , vol. i. p. 526, vol. ii. pp. 6-11, 2d ed.; 
Winer refers to Pfizer, Diss. tie Apollotie doctore 
apostol. , Altorf, 1718; Hopf, Comm, de Apollone 
pseurfardoctore , Hag. 1782; and especially to Hey- 
mann, in the Saxon Exegetische Studien , ii. 213 
ff. H. A. 

* The conjecture of Luther, that Apollos was the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, has been fa- 
vored by many eminent scholars, among whom may 
be named Osiander, Beausobre, l^e Clerc, Heu- 
mami, Ziegler, Sender, Dindorf, Bertholdt, Schott, 
Bleek, Norton, Feilmoser (Cath.), Credner, Lutter- 
beok (Cath.). De Wette (without confidence), Tho- 
Iuck, Keuss, Bunsen, Liinemann, and Alford. See 
Bleek, Brief an die Hebr. i. 423-430; Norton in 
the Christian Examiner for July 1820, vi. 338- 
343; and Alford’s Prolegomena to the Epistle, ch. 
i. sect. i. §§ 180-191. [Hebrews, Epistle to 
THE.] A. 

APOLI/YON (’A7toAA.iW: Apollyori), or, as 
it is literally in the margin of the A. V. of Rev. 
Lx. 11, “a destroyer,” is the rendering of the He- 
brew word Abaddon, “the angel of the bottom- 
less pit .” The Vulgate adds, “ Latine habens 
nomen Exterminans.” The Hebrew term is really 
abstract, and signifies “ destruction,” in which 
sense it occurs in Job xxvi. 6, xxviii. 22; Prov. xv. 
11; and other passages. The angel Apollyon is 
further described as the king of the locusts which 
rose from the smoke of the bottomless pit at the 
sounding of the fifth trumpet. From the occur- 
rence of the word in Ps. lxxxviii. 11, the Rabbins 
have made Abaddon the nethermost of the two 
regions into which they divided the under world. 
But that in Rev. ix. 11 Abaddon is the angel, and 
lot the abyss, is perfectly evident in the Greek. 
There is no authority for connecting it with the 
destroyer alluded to in 1 Cor. x. 10; and the ex- 
planation, quoted by Bengel, that the name is given 
in Hebrew and Greek, to show that the locusts 
would be destructive alike to Jew and Gentile, is 
far-fetched and unnecessary. The etymology of 
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Asmodeus, the king of the demons in Jewish 
mythology, seems to point to a connection with 
Apollyon, in his character as “ the destroyer,’ or 
the destroying angel. See also Wisd. xviii. 22. 25. 
[Asmodeus.] W. A. W. 

APOSTLE (a7rJ<TToAos, one sent forth), the 
official name, in the N. T., originally of those 
Twelve of the disciples whom Jesus chose, to send 
forth first to preach the gospel, and to be with Him 
during the course of his ministry on earth. After- 
wards it was extended to others who, though not 
of the number of the Twelve, yet were equal with 
them in office and dignity. The word also appears 
to have been used in a non-official sense to desig- 
nate a much wider circle of Christian messengers 
and teachers (see 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii. 25). 
It is only of those who were officially designated 
Apostles that we treat in this article. 0 

The original qualification of an apostle, as stated 
by St. Peter, on occasion of electing a successor to 
the traitor Judas, was, that he should have been 
personally acquainted with the whole ministerial 
course of our Lord, from the baptism of John till 
the day when He was taken up into heaven. He 
himself describes them as “they that had continued 
with Him in his temptations ” (Luke xxii. 28). By 
this close personal intercourse with Him they were 
peculiarly fitted to give testimony to the facts of 
redemption ; and we gather from his own words in 
John xiv. 26, xv. 26, 27, xvi. 13, that an especial 
bestowal of the Spirit’s influence was granted 
them, by which their memories were quickened, 
and their power of reproducing that which they 
had heard from Him increased above the ordinary 
measure of man. The Apostles were from the 
lower ranks of life, simple and uneducated; some 
of them were related to Jesus according in the 
flesh; some had previously been disciples of John 
the Baptist. Our lx>rd chose them early in his 
public career, though it is uncertain precisely at' 
what time. Some of them had certainly partly 
attached themselves to Him before; but after their 
call as apostles, they appear to have been continu- 
ously with Him, or in his sendee. They seem to 
have been all on an equality, both during and after 
the ministry of Christ on earth. We find one 
indeed, St. Peter, from fervor of personal charac- 
ter, usually prominent among them, and distin- 
guished by having the first place assigned him in 
founding the Jewish and Gentile churches [Peter] ; 
but we never find the slightest trace in Scripture 
of any superiority or primacy being in consequence 
accorded to him. We also find that he and two 
others, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, are 
admitted to the inner privacy of our Lord’s acts 
and sufferings on several occasions (Mark v. 37; 
Matt. xvii. 1 ff, xxvi. 37); but this is no proof 
of superiority in rank or office. Early in our 
Lord's ministry, He sent them out two and two to 
preach repentance, and perform miracles in his 
name (Matt, x.; Luke ix.). This their mission 
was of the nature of a solemn call to the children 
of Israel, to whom it was confined (Matt. x. 5, 6). 
There is, however, in his charge to the Apostles on 
this occasion, not a word of their proclaiming his 
own mission as the Messiah of the Jewish people. 
Their preaching was at this time strictly of a pre- 
paratory kind, resembling that of John the Baptist, 
the Lord's forerunner. 


o * For a good discussion of this topic, see a disser- 
tation on the” Name and Office of an Apostle,” by 


Prof. Lightfoot, Si. Paul's Ep. to Me Galatians , op 
89-97. H. 
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The Apostles were early warned by tbeii Master 
af the solemn nature and the danger of their call- 
ing (Matt. x. 17). but were not intrusted with any 
esoteric doctrines, of which indeed his teaching, 
being eminently and entirely practical, did not ad- 
mit. They accompanied Him in his journeys of 
teaching and to the Jewish feasts, saw’ his wonder- 
ful works, heard his discourses addressed to the 
people (Matt. v. 1 ff., xxiii. 1 ff. ; Luke iv. 13 11.) 
or those which He held with learned .Jews (Matt, 
xix. 13 111; Luke x. 25 ff. ), made inquiries of Him 
on religions matters, sometimes concerning his 
own sayings, sometimes of a general nature (Matt, 
xiii. 10 ff, xv. 15 ff, xviii. 1 ff ; Luke viii. 0 ff, 
xii. 41, xvii. 5; John ix. 2 ff, xiv. 5, 22 al.): some- 
times they worked miracles (Mark vi. 13; Luke ix. 
0), sometimes attempted to do so without success 
(Matt. xvii. 10). They recognized their Master as 
the Christ of God (Matt. xvi. 1G; Luke ix. 20), 
and ascribed to Him supernatural power (Luke 
ix. 54), but in the recognition of the spiritual 
teaching and mission of Christ, they made very 
slow* progress, held back as they were by weakness 
of apprehension and by natural prejudices (Matt, 
xv. 10, xvi. 22, xvii. 20 f. ; Luke ix. 54, xxiv. 25; 
John xvi. 12). They were compelled to ask of Him 
the explanation of even his simplest paral les (Mark 
viii. 14 ff ; Luke xii. 41 If), and openly confessed 
their weakness ofYaith (Luke xvii. 5). liven at the 
removal of our !/>nl from the earth they were yet 
weak in their knowledge (Luke xxiv. 21 : John xvi. 
12), though lie had for so long been carefully pre- 
paring and instructing them. And when that hap- 
pened of which lie had so often forewarned them, 
— his apprehension by the chief priests and Phari- 
sees. — they all forsc^k Him and fled (Matt. xxvi. 
50, Ac.). They left his burial to one who was not 
of their number and to the women, and were only 
convinced of his resurrection on the very plainest 
proofs furnished by Himself. It was first when 
this fact became undeniable that light seems to have 
entered their minds, and not even then without his 
own special aid, opening their understandings that 
they might understand the Scriptures. Even after 
that, many of them returned to their common oc- 
cupations Mohn xxi. 3 ff), and it required a new 
direction from the 1/ird to recall them to their mis- 
sion and reunite them in Jerusalem (Acts i. 4). 
Before the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Church, 
Peter, at least, seems to have been specially inspired 
by Him to declare the prophetic sense of Scripture 
respecting the traitor Judas, and direct his place to 
be filled up. t Iri the l east of Pentecost, ten days 
after our I.ord’s ascension, the Holy Spirit came 
down on the assembled clmrcb (Acts ii. 1 1!'.); and 
from that time the Ajmstles became altogether dif- 
ferent men, giving witness with power of the life 
and death and resurrection of Jesus as he had de- 
clared they should (Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8, 22, 
ii. 32, iii. 15, v. 32, xiii. 31). First of all the 
mother-church at Jerusalem grew up under their 
hands (Acts iii.-vii.), and their sujierior dignity and 
j tower were universally acknowledged by the rulers 
and the people (Acts v. 12 If). Even the persecu- 
tion which arose about Stephen, and put the first 
check on the spread of the Gospel in Judn a, does 
not seem to have brought peril to the Apostles (Acts 
viii. 1). Ilieir first mission out of Jerusalem was 
to Samaria (Acts viii. 5 ff 14), where t he Lord 
himself had, during his ministry, sown the seed 
of the Hospel. Here ends, pro|>erly shaking (or 
ji^haps with the general visitation hinted at 


in Acts ix. 32), the first period of the Apostlea’ 
agency, during which its centre is Jerusalem, and 
tlie prominent figure is that of St. Peter. Agree- 
ably to the promise of our Lord to him (Matt. xvi. 
18), which we conceive it impossible to understand 
otherwise than in a personal sense, he among the 
twelve foundations (lies’, xxi. 14) was the stone on 
whom the Church svas first built; and it was his 
privilege first to open the doors of the kingdom of 
Leaven to Jews (Acts ii. 14, 42) and to Gentiles 
(Acts x. 11). 'The centre of the second period of 
the apostolic agency is Antioch, where a church 
soon was built up, consisting of Jews and Gentiles; 
and the central figure of this and of the subsequent 
jieriod is St. Paul, a convert not originally belong- 
ing to the number of the Twelve, but wonderfully 
prepared and miraculously won for the high office 
[Paul]. This period, whose history (all that we 
know of it) is related in Acts xi. 10-30, xiii. 1-5, 
was marked by the united working of Paul and the 
other apostles, in the cooperation and intercourse 
of the two churches of Antioch and Jerusalem. 
From this time the third apostolic period opens, 
marked by the almost entire disappearance of the 
Twelve from the saered narrative, and the exclusive 
agency of St. Paul, the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. The whole of the remaining narrative of the 
Acts is occupied with his missionary journeys; 
and when we leave him at Home, all the Gentile 
churches from Jerusalem round about unto lUvricum 
owe to him their foundation, and look to him for 
supervision. Of the missionaij agency of the rest 
of the Twelve, we know absolutely nothing from 
the saered narrative. Some notices we have of 
their personal history, which will he found under 
their respective names, together with the principal 
legends, trustworthy or untrustworthy, which have 
come down to us respecting them. See Pktkk, 
Ja.mks, John especially. As regards the apostolic 
oj/ice, it seems to have been preeminently that of 
founding the churches, and upholding them by 
supernatural power specially bestowed for that pur- 
pose. It ceased, as a matter of course, with its 
first holders — all continuation of it, from the very 
conditions of its existence (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 1), being 
impossible. The hriaKoiros of the ancient churches 
coexisted with, and did not in any sense succeed, 
the Apostles; ami when it is claimed for bishops or 
any church officers that they are their successors, 
it can he understood only chronologically, and not 
officially. 

The work which contains the fullest account of 
the agency of the Apostles within the limits of the 
X. T. history is Ncaudcr's treatise, O’esch. dcr 
Pflanzung vnd /sitting tier vhristliehen Kirche 
thirch tlie A/mtel , 4th edition, Hamburg, 1847. 
More ample, but far less interesting, notices may 
he found in Cave’s Anthp A/x)s(. f or History of 
the Apostles, Loud. 1077. II. A. 

* The older works of Benson, Hist, of the First 

Planting of the Christian Piligion , 2d cd., 3 vol., 
Loud. 175G, 4to, and Gardner, Hist, of the Ajtos- 
tles and Frangclists , deserve mention here. See 
also Stanley, Sermons and Fssays oti the Ajtostolic 
Age , 2d ed., Oxford, 1852, Penan, Jss Ajxitrcs, 
Paris, 1800, and the literature referred to under 
the art. Acts ok thk Akostli.s. A. 

* APOTHECARIES occurs in Xeh. iii. 8 

(A. V.) for c'nip, supposed to mean “ perfum 
era” or “makers of ointments” (in the Sept 
strangely as a proper name;, m thii 


APPAIM 


APPHIA 


craft belonged (]!!!) Hananiah, one of the builders 
of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 8), where the 
A. V., with a misapprehension of the idiom, ren- 
ders “a son of one of the apothecaries.” H. 

APPA'IM (D^EJS [ the nostrils ]: ’A7t (pair', 
[Vat. E(f>pai/x ;] Alex. A<p<paip- Apphaim). Son 
of Nadab, and descended from Jerahmeel, the 
founder of an imjjortant family of the tribe of Ju- 
dah (1 Chr. ii. 30, 31). The succession fell to him, 
as his elder brother died without issue. 

W. A. W. 

APPEAL. The principle of appeal was recog- 
r.d;;ed by the Mosaic law in the- establishment of a 
central court under the presidency of the judge or 
ruler for the time being, before which all cases too 
difficult for the local courts were to be tried (Deut. 
xvii. 8-9). Winer, indeed, infers from Josephus 
{Am. iv. 8, § 14, avaircpncroocrav^ sc. oi 5i/cacr- 
raO that this was not a proper court of appeal, the 
local judges and not the litigants being, according 
to the above language, the appellants: but these 
words, taken in connection with a former passage in 
the same chapter (ef tis • • • nva aWiav 7 rpo(f>e- 
pot) may be regarded simply in the light of a gen- 
eral direction. According to the above regulation, 
the appeal lay in the time of the Judges *o the judge 
(Judg. iv. 5), and under the monarchy to the king, 
who appears to have deputed certain persons to 
inquire into the facts of the case, and record his 
decision thereon (2 Sam. xv. 3). Jehoshaphat dele- 
gated his judicial authority to a court permanently 
established for the purpose (2 Chr. xix. 8). These 
courts were reestablished by Ezra (Ezr. vii. 25). 
After the institution of the Sanhedrim the final 
appeal lay to them, and the various stages through 
which a case might pass are thus described by the 
Talmudists: from the local consistory before which 
the cause was first tried, to the consistory that sat 
in the neighboring town; thence to the courts at 
Jerusalem, commencing in the court of the 23 that 
sat in the gate of Shushan, proceeding to the court 
that sat in the gate of Nicanor, and concluding 
with the great council of the Sanhedrim that sat in 
the room Gazitli (Carpzov. Apprir. p. 571). 

A Koman citizen under the republic had the 
right of appealing in criminal cases from the de- 
cision of a magistrate to the people; and as the 
emperor succeeded to the power of the people, there 
was an appeal to him in the last resort. (See Diet, 
of Ant. art. Appellatio). 

St. Paul, as a Homan citizen, exercised a right 
of appeal from the jurisdiction of the local court at 
Jerusalem to the emperor (Acts xxv. 11). Hut 
as no decision had been given, there could be no 
appeal, properly speaking, in his case: the lan- 
guage used (Acts xxv. 9) implies the right on the 
part of the accused of electing either to be tried by 
the provincial magistrate or by the emperor. Since 
the procedure in the Jewish courts at that period 
was of a mixed and undefined character, the Homan 
and the Jewish authorities coexisting and carrying 
on the course of justice between them, Paul availed 
himself of his undoubted privilege to be tried by 
the pure Homan law. W. L. B. 

* The appeal of Paul to Caesar (Acts xxv. 11) was 


a * This is not strictly correct. 'A-mria. does not 
occur in Acts xxviii. 15, or elsewhere in the N. T. In 
the passage leferred to by Alford we have ‘Amnov (see 
Appu Forum). A. i 
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peculiar as laying claim not to the revision of a 
sentence, but to a hearing at Rome before judg- 
ment had been rendered elsewhere. The point is 
not without its difficulty, and deserves a more spe- 
cial notice. 

Appeal in Roman law under the emperors (foi 
this alone concerns us) proceeded on the principle 
that the emperor was the supreme judge, and all 
other judges, the provincial magistrates, for in- 
stance, his delegates. Such appeal from a decision 
in a province, when allowed, was authenticated by 
ajx)sU)li or literce dimlssoriee, which contained a 
notice of the appeal to the higher court, and were 
accompanied by the necessary documents, evidence, 
etc. The appeal did not necessarily come before 
the emperor in the first instance, but he delegated 
the matter to subordinate persons, as to consular 
men, to the praefect of the city, and particularly 
to the praefect of the prastorium. Appeal was al- 
lowed in all sorts of cases, when a decision valid 
in form had been given by the inferior court. 
Where the judgment was formally invalid, a que- 
rela nullitntis was necessary. N 

The apostle Paul, a Homan citizen, was brought 
to trial before the procurator of Judaea on the charge 
of having profaned the temple and of having been 
“ a mover of sedition among all the Jews through- 
out the world;” and to these offenses it was 
sought to attach political importance (Acts xxv. 
8). If he had consented, a trial might have been 
held at Jerusalem before the procurator Eestus. 
Hut Paul, fearing that he would he sacrificed to 
the malice of his enemies, if such a trial were held, 
made an appeal to the emperor, and Eestus, after 
consulting with his consilium or assessors, allowed 
the appeal to take effect, glad, doubtless, to be freed 
from the responsibility of either irritating the Jew- 
ish leaders by acquitting Paul, or of pronouncing 
an innocent man guilty. 

The peculiarity of this case consisted in this: 
that an appeal was taken before any condemnatory 
decision had been made, w bereas an appeal implied 
a verdict. It is not easy to explain this aspect of 
Paul's trial, or to illustrate it by analogous in- 
stances. The emperors, however, “ were wont, and 
sometimes from the best motives, to prevent the 
initiation or the continuance of a judicial proceed- 
ing ” (Geib, Gesch. d. rom. Criminalprocess , p. , 
424). And Walter in his Gesch. d. rom. Jlechts , 
ii. 347, says that a case was “ sometimes sent to 
the emperor by the proconsul for his settlement of 
it without a previous verdict,” in support of which 
he cites Fronto, Kpist. ad Marcum , ii. 15, but there 
is a mistake in the citation. The emperors 1 tribuni- 
cian power could easily involve such a kind of appeal, 
which would be no stranger than to quash proceed- 
ings before a verdict (see Geib, as above). For 
appeal see the two writers referred to, and Rein in 
Pauly’s Real-Encycl. s. v. Appellatio . 

T. D. W. 

AP'PHIA (’A ircpia, a Greek form of the Latin 
Appia , written ’A7T7rta, Acts xxviii. 15"), a Christian 
woman addressed jointly with Philemon and Ar- 
ch ippus in Philem. 2, apparently a member of the 
former’s household, seeing that the letter is on a 
family matter, and that the church that is in her 
house is mentioned next to these two, and not im- 
probably his wife (Chrys., Theodoret). Nothing 
more is said or known of her. 6 II. A. 


6 * See. more fully, on Philem. ver. 2, in SchafFs edi- 
tion of l^auge's Commentary (N. Y. 1837). H. 
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AP'PHUS {' Air<f>ovs‘. [ Alex. Sa<p<povs . Sin. 
Xcurcpous-] Apj>l<u .<), surname of Jonathan Maeca- 
ba-us (1 Maec. ii. 5). 

AP'PII FO'ItUM CAmrlov d>6oov . Acts 
xxviii. 15; was a very well known station (as we 
learn from Hor. S it. i. 5, and Tie. ad Alt . ii. 10) 
on the Appian Way. the great road which led from 
Home to the neighborhood of the Pay of Naples. 
St. Paul, having landed at Puteoli (ver. 13) on his 
arrival from Malta, proceeded under the charge of 
the centurion along the Appian Way towards Home, 
ami found at Appii l oriim a group of Christians, 
who had gone to meet him. The position of this 
place is fixed by the ancient Itineraries at 43 miles 
from Pome (/tin. Ant. p. 107; /tin. I Her. p. Gil). 
The Jerusalem Itinerary calls it a mutatio. Horace 
describes it as full of taverns and boatmen. This 
arose from the circumstance that it was at the 
northern end of a eanal which ran parallel with the 
road, through a considerable part of the Pomptine 
Marshes. There is no difficulty in identifying the 
site with sonic ruins near 7 'rejnmti ; and in fact 
the 43d milestone is preserved there. The name 
is probably due to Appius Claudius, who first con- 
stiueted this part of the road; and from a passage 
in Suetonius, it would appear that it was connected 
in some way with his family, even in the time of 
St. Paul. [Tiikkk Tavkkxs.] J. S. H. 

APPLE-TUBE, APPLE (rn2Fl“ taj>- 
/ntach: fi?i\ov\ p.r\Aea, Sym. in Cant. viii. 5: 
malum, mains). Mention of the apple-tree occurs 
in the A. V., in the following passages. Cant. ii. 
3: “ As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, 
so is my beloved among the sons. I sat down un- 
der his shadow’ with great delight, and his fruit was 
sweet to my taste.” Cant. viii. 5: “I raised thee 
up under the apple-tree: there thy mother brought 
thee forth.” Joel i. 1*2, where the apple-tree is 
named with the vine, the fig, the pomegranate, and 
the palm-trees, as withering under the desolating 
effects of the locust, palmer-worm, The fruit 
of this tree is alluded to in Prov. xxv. 1 1 : “A word 
fitly sjjoken is like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver.” In Cant. ii. 5: “Comfort me with apples, 
for I am sick of lo\e;” vii. 8, “The smell of thy 
nose [shall he] like apples.” 

It is a difficult matter to say with any degree of 
certainty what is the specific tree denoted by the 
Hebrew word tap/mach. The LXX. and Vulg. 
afford no due, as tiie terms pyAov, malum, have a 
wide signification, being used by the Greeks and 
Homans to represent almost any kind of tree-fruit; 
at any rate, the use of the word is certainly gen- 
eric; — hut t Vlsius (/fit rob. i. 255) asserts that the 
quince-tree {Pyrns cydonia) was very often called 
by the Greek and Homan writers mains, as being, 
from the esteem in which it was held (“ priniaria 
malormu sjiccies ”) (he mains, or p.?]Aov nar 
Xrjv. Some therefore, with Celsius, have endeav- 
ored to show that the lap/ much denotes the quince; 
and certainly this opinion lias some plausible argu- 
ments in its favor. The fragrance of the quince 
was held in high esteem by the ancients; and the 
fruit “ was placed on the heads of those images in 
the sleeping apartments which wore reckoned among 
the household gods” (Koscmn idler, Satanyaf Bible, 
Sib. Cab. p. 314; Voss, On \ xryil. /.clay. ii. 51). 

« mm. a t. r^2, spimvit, in allusion to tho 
perfume of the fruit. 

* Uence the act expressed by the term fxnAo6oA<te 


The Arabians make especial allusion to the restora. 
tivc properties of this fruit; and Celsius (p. 261) 
quotes Abifl Fadli in illustration of Cunt. ii. 5, 
“Comfort me with apples, for 1 am sick of love.” 
“Its scent,” says the Arabic author, “cheers my 
soul, renews my strength, and restores my breath.” 
Phylarchus (Ilistor. lib. vi.), Habbi Salomon (in 
Cant. ii. 3), Fliny {II. X. xv. 11), who ns^ the 
words odoris pncstnntissimi , hear similar testimony 
to the delicious fragrance of the quince, it is well 
known that among the ancients the quince was sa- 
cred to the goddess of lo\e; whence statues of Venus 
sometimes represent her with the fruit of this tree 
in her hand, the quince being the ill-fated “ applo 
of discord” which Paris appropriately enough pre- 
sented to that deity . ft 

Other writers, amongst whom may he mentioned 
Hr. Hoyle, demur to the opinion that the quince is 
the fruit here intended, and believe that the citron 
( Citrus medico) has a far better claim to be the 
tap/mach of Scripture. The citron belongs to the 
orange family of plants (Aurantiaceip). the fruit of 
which tree, together with the lemon ( C. linumium ) 
and the lime {C. limetta), is distinguished from the 
orange by its oblong form and a protuberance at 
the apex. The citron, as its name imports, is a na 
tive of Media (ThGophrast. Plant. Hist. iv. 4, § 2); 
and according to Josephus {Ant. xiii. 13, § 5), 
branches of the citron-tree were ordered by law to 
be carried by those persons who attended the l east 
of Tabernacles, and to this day the Jews offer cit- 
rons at this feast; they must be “without blemish 
and the stalk must still adhere to them ” {Script 
Herb. p. 109). “The boughs of goodly trees” 
(Lev. xxiii. 40) are by several of the Jewish rabbis 
understood to be those of this tree (Celsius, llierob. 
i. 251); and the citron-tree is occasionally repre- 
sented on old Samaritan coins. “ The rich color, 
fragrant odor, and handsome appearance of the tree, 
whether in tlowcr or in fruit, are,” Dr. Hoyle asserts, 
“ particularly suited to the passages of Scripture 
mentioned above.” Dr. Thomson {Land and Soak, 
p. 545), on the other hand, is in favor of the trans- 
lation of the A. V., and has little doubt that a/>/)Us 
is the correct rendering of the Hebrew word. He 
says, “ The whole area (about Askelon) is especially 
celebrated for its apples, which are the largest and 
best I have overseen in this country. "When [ was 
here in June, quite a caravan started for Jerusalem 
loaded with them, and they would not have dis- 
graced even an American orchard. . . .The Arabic 
word for apple is almost the same as the Hebrew, 
and it is as perfectly definite, to nay the least, as 
our English word — as much as the word for grape, 
and just as well understood ; and so is that for cit- 
ron: hut tliis is a comparatively rare fruit. Citrons 
are also very large, weighing several pounds each, 
and are so hard and indigestible, that they cannot 
be used except when made into preserves. The tree 
is small, slender, and must be propped up, or the 
fruit will bend it down to the ground. Nobody 
ever thinks of sitting under its shadow, for it is too 
small and straggling to make a shade. I cannot 
believe, therefore, that it is sjioken of in the Canti- 
cles. It can scarcely he called a tree at all, niuHi 
less would it be singled out as among the choice 
trees of the wood. As to the smell and color, nil 
tiie demands of the lliblical allusions are fully met 

(,S rhol. nd Aristoph. jVwd. p. ISO; Tbeocr. Id. lit. 10. 
v. 88, &c. ; Yiiy. Erl. Hi. 04) was a token of love. For 
numerous testimonies see Celsius. Hierob. I. 206. 
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by these apples of Askelon; and no doubt, in an- 
cient times and in royal gardens, their cultivation 
was far superior to what it is now, and the fruit 
larger and more fragrant. Let tappuack therefore 
stand for apple, as our translation has it.” 

Neither the quince nor the citron nor the apple, 
however, appears fully to answer to all the script- 
ural allusions. The tappuack must denote some 
tree which is sweet to the taste, and which pos- 
sesses some fragrant and restorative properties, in 
order to meet all the demands of the Biblical allu- 
sions. Both the quince and the citron may satisfy 
the last-named requirement; but it can hardly be 
said that either of these fruits are sweet to the taste. 
Dr. Thomson, in the passage quoted above, says 
that the citron is “ too straggling to make a shade; ” 
but in Cant. ii. 3 the tappuack appears to be asso- 
ciated with other trees of the wood, and it would 
do no violence to the passage to suppose that this 
tree was selected from amongst the rest under 
which to recline, not on account of any extensive 
shade it afforded, but for the fragrance of its fruit. 
The expression “under the shade” by no means 
necessarily implies any thing more than “ under its 
branches.” But Dr. Thomson’s trees were no doubt 
small specimens. The citron-tree is very variable 
as regards its size. Dr. Kitto (Piet. Bib. on Cant, 
ii. 3) says that it “grows to a fine Jarge size, and 
affords a pleasant shade; ” and Risso, in his Histoire 
Naturelle des Oranges, speaks of the citron-tree as 
having a magnificent aspect. 

The passage in Cant. ii. 3 seems to demand that 
the fruit of the tappuack in its unprepared state 
was sweet to the taste, whereas the rind only of the 
citron is used as a sweetmeat, and the pulp, though 
it is less acid than the lemon, is certainly far from 
sweet. The same objection would apply to the fruit 
of the quince, which is also far from being sweet 
to the taste in its uncooked state. The orange 
would answer all the demands of the Scriptural 
passages, and orange-trees are found in Palestine; 
but there does not appear sufficient evidence to 
show that this tree was known in the earlier times 
to the inhabitants of Palestine, the tree having been 
in all probability introduced at a later period. As 
to the apple-tree being the tappuack , most travel- 
lers assert that this fruit is generally of a very in- 
ferior quality, and Dr. Thomson does not say that 
he tasted the apples of Askelon. 0 Moreover the 
apple would hardly merit the character for excellent 
fragrance which the tappuack is said to have pos- 
sessed. The question of identification, therefore, 
must still be left an open one. The citron appears 
to have the best claim to represent the tappuack , 
but there is no conclusive evidence to establish the 
opinion. As to the Apples of Sodom, see Vine 
Sodom. 

The expression 11 apple of the eye” occurs in 


a Since the above was written Dr. Hooker has re- 
turned from a tour in Palestine, and remarks in a letter 
to the author of this article — ” I procured a great 
many plants, but veiy little information of service to 
you, though I made every inquiry about the subject 
of your notes. You would hardly believe the diffi- 
culty in getting reliable information about the simplest 
subjects ; e. g. three, to all appearance unexceptionable 
English resident authorities, including a consul aud a 
medical gentleman, assured me that the finest apples 
.n Syria grew at Joppa and Askelon. The fact ap- 
peared so improbable that, though one authority had 
Vaten them. I could not resist prosecuting the inquiry, 
tad at last found a gentleman who had property there, 
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Deut. xxxii. 10; Ps. xvii. 8; Prov. vii. 2; Lam. iL 
18; Zech. ii. 8. The word is the representative 
of an entirely different name from that considered 
above: the Hebrew word being iskonp “ little man ” 
— the exact equivalent to the English pupil , the 
Latin papilla , the Greek /cJpj. It is curious to 
observe how common the image (“ pupil of the 
eye”) is in the languages of different nations. 
Gesenius ( Thes . p. 86) quotes from the Arabic, the 
Syriac, the Ethiopic, the Coptic, the Persian, in 
ail of which tongues an expression similar to the 
English “pupil of the eye” is found. It is a pity 
that the same figure is not preserved in the A. V., 
which invariably uses the expression “ apple of the 
eye” (in allusion to its shape), instead of giving 
the literal translation from the Hebrew. W. H. 

* APPREHEND (as used in Phil. iii. 12, 13, 
of the A. V.) meant formerly “ to take in the hand, 
or by the hand,” (a Latin sense of the word). 
Thus Jeremy Taylor ( Holy Living , ii. 6) says: 

“ There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at 
least we have two hands to apprehend it.” Hence 
a more correct rendering now would be: “ If that I 
may lay hold (Kara Aa/3a>) on that (* *. e. the victor's 
crown, ver. 14) for which also I was laid hold* 
upon” (KaTe\r}<pdr)v)- “ Brethren, I count not 
myself to have laid hold,” &c. The language is 
evidently figurative, derived from the contests of 
runners in the stadium. See Games. H. 

AQHJILA (’AkvAcis: Wolf, Curce , on Acts 
xviii. 2, believes it to have been Grecised from the 
Latin Aquila, not to have any Hebrew origin, and 
to have been adopted as a Latin name, as Paulus 
by Saul), a Jew whom St. Paul found at Corinth 
on his arrival from Athens (Acts xviii. 2). He i3 
there described as noz/Tucbs tm yevei, from the 
connection of which description with the fact that 
vve find more than one Pontius Aquila in the Pon- 
tian gens at Rome in the days of the Republic (see 
Cic. ad F am. x. 33; Suet. Os. 78; Diet, of Biogr. 
art. Aquila and Pontius), it has been imagined 
that he may have been a freedman of a Pontius 
Aquila, and that his being a Pontian by birth may 
have been merely an inference from his name. But 
besides that this is a point on .which St. Luke could 
hardly be ignorant, Aquila, the translator of the 
0. T. into Greek, was also a native of Pontus. At 
the time when St. Paul met with Aquila at Corinth, 
he had fled, with his wife Priscilla, from Rome, fo 
consequence of an order of Claudius commanding 
all Jews to leave Rome (Suet. Claud. 2 o — “ Judseo* 
impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma ex- 
pulit:” see Claudius). He became acquainted 
with St. ^aul, and they abode together, and wrought 
at their common trade of making the Cilician tent 
or hair-cloth [Paul]. On the departure of the 
apostle from Corinth, a year and six months after, 


and knew a little of horticulture, who assured me they 
were all Quinces, the apples being abominable.” 

* In like manner Mr. Tristram says ( Land of Israel 
p. 604) that he scarcely ever saw the apple-tree in the 
Holy Laud except on a few high situations in Lebanon 
and in the region of Damascus. The question does 
not affect at all the accuracy of Scripture, but the 

meaning of which the A. Y. renders f{ apple.” 

Mr. Trfrtram concludes that it cannot be K the ap- 
ple ” that is intended, but is fC the apricot.” II. 

j & homunculus , hoimm 

cuius oculi, i. e. pupilla, in qua tanquam in speeulo 
| hominis imaguneulam conspieimus (Ges. Thes. s. f.L 
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Priscilla and Aquila accompanied him to Kpliesus 
on iiis way to Syria. There they remained ; and 
when Apollos came to Kpliesus, knowing only the 
baptism of John, they took him and taught him 
the way of the Lord more perfectly. At vvliat 
time they became Christians is uncertain: had 
Aqnila been converted before bis first meeting with 
St. Paul, the word fxadyrbs would hardly have 
been omitted (see against this view Neandcr, Pjl. 
v. Mit. p. 333 f., and for it Herzog, Encykl. s. v.). 
At the time of writing 1 Cor., Aqnila and his wile 
were still in Kpliesus (1 Cor. xvi. 10); but in Rom. 
xvi. 3 tf., we find them again at Rome, and their 
house a place of assembly for the Christians. They 
are there described as having endangered their lives 
for that of the apostle. In 2 Tim. iv. 10, they 
are saluted as being with Timothens, probably at 
Kpliesus. In both these latter places the form 
Prisca and not Priscilla is used. 

Nothing further is known of either of them. 
The Menvlnj. Giiccorum gives only a vague tradi- 
tion that they were beheaded ; and the J fartyrol. 
Rom. celebrates both on July 8. 11. A. 

* We must advert here to the question whether 
• Luke mentions the Nazarite vow (Acts xviii. 18) 
of Aqnila or the apostle Paul. The passage, gram- 
matically viewed, no doubt should be understood 
of Aqnila; and so much the more, it is urged, be- 
cause Luke places Priscilla’s name before Aqnila’s 
as if for t lie very purpose of showing that Kapaix- 
evos belongs to 'A/mAay, and not llaCAos- So 
Grotius, Kuinoel, Wicseler, Meyer, and others. 
On the contrary, Ncander, Olshauscn, Hemscn, l)e 
Wctte, Winer, Wordsworth, Lechler (Lange’s 
Hike hark, p. 201), with others, refer the vow to 
the apostle, and not Aqnila. TTaoAos is the leading 
subject, and the reader connects the remark spon- 
taneously with him. It is only as an act of re- 
flection, on perceiving that 'AuvAas stands nearer, 
that the other connection occurs to the mind as a 
possible one. The intervening words (/cal irvu 
aura> .... ’A/coAas) may separate Keipdfievos 
and TlaGAos from each other, because the clause is 
so evidently parenthetic, and because e*£«rAei has 
a tendency to draw its several subjects towards itself. 
That no stress can be laid upon Luke's naming 
Priscilla before Aquila, is clear from Rom. xvi. 3 
and 2 Tim. iv. It), where the names follow each 
other in the same manner. Sonic principle of as- 
sociation, as possibly that of the relative superiority 
of Priscilla, seems to have made it customary to 
speak of them in that order. Dr. llowson (Life 
and Ejtifths of St. Raul, i. 498) maintains that 
Aquila assumed the vow; but in bis JJuUcan Ltd- 
urt-s (p. 10, note) recedes from that opinion and 
ascribes the act to Paul. II. 

AH ("IV) and AH OF MOAB (2ST3 ~\V, a 

Sam. Vers. 71u^”lS : [Xum. xxi. 15] •'Hp; [Dcut. 
ii. 9, 18, Rom. Alex. ' Aporip, Vat. 27jeip; 29, 
Rom. Vat. 'Apo'hpy Alex. ApoyA, Comp.^Ap:] Ar), 
one of the chief places of Moab (Is. xv. 1; Num. 
xxi. 28) A From the Onomasticon (Moab), and 

« According to Ocscnlus ( Jesaia , p. 615), nn old, 
probably Monbltc, form of the word a " city.” 

tf Samaritan Codex and Version, "as far as .Moab,” 
reading for H V ; and so also LXX. tu>? M. 

c We havo Jerome's testimony that Areopolls was 
believed to be quasi ’Aptoc thUic, " the city of Ares ” 
Mars). This is a good Instance of tin tendency which 


from Jerome’s Pom. on Is. xv. 1, it appears that in 
that day the place was known as Arcopolis e and 
Rabbath-Moab, “ id est, grandis Moab ” (Roland, 
p. 577 : Rob. ii. 100, note)/' The site is still 
called Rabbn; it lies about half-way between Kerek 
and the Wady Mijeb, 10 or 11 miles from each, 
the Roman road passing through it. The remains 
are not so important as might be imagined (Irbv, 
p. 140; Burckh. p. 377; De Saulcy, ii. 44-40, and 
map 8). 

In the books of Moses Ar appears to be used as a 
representative name for the whole nation of Moab; 
see Dent. ii. 9, 18, 29; and also Num. xxi. 15, 
where it is coupled with a word rarely if ever used 

in the same manner, j**QC , “ the dwtlling of Ar.” 

In Num. xxii. 30 the almost identical words 

t 

12 are rendered “ a city of Moab,” following the 
Sam. Vers., the LXX., and Vulgate. G. 

* Ritter’s view (referred to in the note* 1 ) that Ai 
was not the present Rabbn, but was situated near 
Arocr on the Anion, is held also by 1 lengstenberg 
(Gcsclt. Rileams , p. 234 lb), Keil ( Pentateuch 
iii. 140), and lvnrtz ( Gisch . dis A. Bttndcs , ii. 
448). Among the reasons on which they rely for 
this opinion, are that Ar formed the northern 
boundary of Moab (Num. xxii. 30, comp. xxi. 15), 
whereas Rabbn is 3 or 4 hours further south in the 
interior of Moab, and that Ar was in the Wady of 
the Arnon (Dent. ii. 30; Josh. xiii. 9) whereas 
Rabbn is not in that valley, hut 10 miles or more 
distant from it. Burckhardt {Syria, ii. 030) found 
“a fine green pasture-land in which is a hill with 
important ruins,” near the confluence of Wady 
My uni and Wady Mi jib (the Arnon) which may 
well be supposed to be the site of the ancient Ar. 
It is true, (lie name Arcopolis, which was the Greek 
name of Ar, was applied also to Rabbn; Rut there 
is no proof that this was done til) after the destruc- 
tion of Ar by an earthquake in the 4th century 
(Jer. ad .Jes. xv. 1), and hence the name may have 
designated different places at different times. It is 
possible, as Kilter argues, that after the overthrow 
of Ar, the capital of the region, the name was 
transferred to Rabba, which was the next in rank 
and became then the scat of the episcopate, which 
had previously been at Ar. Dr. Robinson identifies 
Ar with Rabba, but without specially noticing the 
objections to that view. The argument against 
that identification, and for supposing Ar to have 
been on the Arnon, is well stated in Zeller's Iiibl. 
[Vurtb. p. J)5. Raumcr held at first a different 
opinion, but changed it in view of Ilcngsteiiberg’s 
arguments (Palastina, p. 271, 4te Aufl.). Diet- 
rich also agrees with Ritter, and distinguishes Ar 
from the present Rabba in Moab ( Ihbr . u. Cbald. 
Jlandu:. p. G80). 11. 

A'ltA (S“S [porli. /;<>» = nS]: 'A h i- -Ira). 
One of the sons of Jet her, the head of a family of 
Asheritcs (1 Clir. vii. 38). W. A. W. 

A'RAB Atp/p.; [Comp. 


is noticed by Trench {English Past and Prrsrnt , pp. 
213, 220) as existing in language, to tamper with the 
derivations of words, lie gives another example of it 
in ,f llierosolyma,” quasi lepo<:, "holy.” 

d Ritter ( M/rirn , p. 1212. 13) trios hard to uiak« 
out that AreojKdls and Ar-Moab were not identical, 
and that tin* latter was Ihe "city in the midst of th« 
wady ” [Arocr]; but he fills to establish tils )>olnt. 
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Aid.] Alex. Epe/3: Arab), a city of Judah in the 
Mountainous district, probably in the neighborhood 

Hebron. It is mentioned only in Josh. xv. 52, 
and has not yet been identified. [Akbite.] 

AR'ABAH : ‘'A pa/8a; [ Baidapafia 

in Josh, xviii. 18; see also note a;] campestria, 
planities ), Josh, xviii. 18. Although this word 
appears in the Auth. Vers, in its original shape 
only in the verse above quoted, yet in the Hebrew 
text it is of frequent occurrence. 

1. If the derivation of Gesenius ( Thes . p. 10GG) 
is to be accepted, the fundamental meaning of the 
term is “burnt up” or “waste,” and thence 
“ sterile,” and in accordance with this idea it is 
employed in various poetical parts of Scripture to 
designate generally a barren, uninhabitable district, 
— “a desolation, a dry land, and a desert, a land 
wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth any son of 
man pass thereby ” (Jer. li. 43: see a striking re- 
mark in Martineau, p. 395; and amongst other 
passages, Job xxiv. 5, xxxix. 6; Is. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 
!). 

2. But within this general signification it is plain, 
from even a casual examination of the topographical 
records in the earlier books of the Bible, that the 
word has also a more special and local force. In 
these cases it is found with the definite article 

ha-Arabah). “the Arabah,” and is also 
so mentioned as clearly to refer to some spot or dis- 
trict familiar to the then inhabitants of Palestine. 
This district — although nowhere expressly so de- 
fined in the Bible, and although the peculiar force 
of the word “Arabah” appears to have been dis- 
regarded by even the earliest commentators and 
interpreters of the Sacred Books a — has within our 
own times been identified with the deep-sunken 
valley or trench which forms the most striking 
among the many striking natural features of Pal- 
estine, and which extends with great uniformity of 
formation from the slopes of Hermon to the Elan- 
itic Gulf of the Bed Sea; the most remarkable de- 
pression known to exist on the surface of the globe 
(Humboldt, Cosmos , i. 150, ed. Bohn; see also 301). 
Through the northern portion of this extraordinary 
fissure the Jordan rushes through the lakes of 
Huleh and Gennesareth down its tortuous course to 
the deep chasm of the Dead Sea. This portion, 


about 150 miles in length', is known amongft th* * 

o — 

Arabs by the name of el-Ghor (/** * 2 * * * «) ? an ap- 
pellation which it has home certainly since the dayi 
of Abulfeda. 6 The southern boundary of the Ghor 
has been fixed by Bobinson to be the wall of cliffs 
which crosses the valley about 10 miles south of the 
Dead Sea. Down to the foot of these cliffs the 
Ghor extends; from their summits, southward to 
the Gulf of Akabah, the valley changes its name, 
or, it would be more accurate to say, retains its old 

name of Wady el- Arabah ( I ^ <3 ]. 

Looking to the indications of the Sacred Text 
there can be no doubt that in the times of the con- 
quest and the monarchy the name “Arabah” was 
applied to the valley in the entire length of both its 
southern and northern portions. Thus in Deut. i. 

1, probably, and in Lieut. ii. 8, certainly (A. V. 
“ plain ” in both cases), the allusion is to the south- 
ern portion, while the other passages in which the 
name occurs, point with certainty — now that the 
identification has been suggested — to the northern 
portion. In Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49; Josh. iii. 1G, xi. 

2, xii. 3 ; and 2 K. xiv. 25, both the Dead Sea and 
the Sea of Cinneroth (Gennesareth) are named in 
close connection with the Arabah. The allusions 
in Deut. xi. 30;' Josh. viii. 14, xii. 1, xviii. 18; 2 
Sam. ii. 29, iv. 7; 2 Iv. xxv. 4; Jer. xxxix. 4, Iii. 
7, become at once intelligible when the meaning of 
the Arabah is known, however puzzling they may 
have been to former commentators.^ In Josh. xi. 
1G and xii. 8 the Arabah takes its place with “ the 
mountain,” “ the lowland ” plains of Philistia and 
Esdraelon, “ the south ” and “ the plain ” of Ccele- 
Syria, as one of the great natural divisions of the 
conquered country. 

3. But further the word is found in the plural 
and without the article Arboth), always 

in connection with either Jericho or Moab, and 
therefore doubtless denoting the portion of the Ara- 
bah near Jericho ; in the former case on the west, 
and in tlfe latter on the east side of the Jordan; 
the Arboth-Moab being always distinguished from 
the Sede-Moab — the bare and bumt-up soil of the 
sunken valley, from the cultivated pasture or corn- 
fields of the downs on the upper level — with all 


« The early commentators and translators seem to 
have overlooked or neglected the fact, that the Jordan 
valley and its continuation sonth of the Dead Sea had 

* special name attached to them, an:/ to them only . . 
By Josephus the Jordan valley is always called the 
aeya ireSCov ; but he applies the same name to the plain 
of Esdraelon. Jerome, in the Onomaslicon , states 
'■he name by which it was then known was Aulon, 
xvXow (i. e. channel) ; but he preserves no such distinc- 
tion in the Vulgate, and renders Arabah hy planities, 
tolitudo, campestria, desertum, by one or all of which 
he translates indiscriminately Mishor, Bekaa, Midbar, 
Shefela, Jeshimon, equally unmindful of the special 
force attaching to several of these words. Even the 
accurate Aquila has failed in this, and nses his favorite 
r ) ofxaArj indiscriminately. TEe Talmud, if we may 
trust the single reference given by Iteland (p. 365), 
mentions the Jordan valley under the name Bekaah, 
a word at that time of no special import. The Samar- 
itan Version and the Targums apparently confound all 
words for valley, plain, or low country, under the one 
erm Mishor, which was originally confined strictly to 
ihe high smooth downs east of Jordan on the upper 
evel [Mishor]. 

In the LXX. we frequently find the words ’Apa/3a 


and 'ApafiioQ ; but it is difficult to say whether this 
has been done intelligently, or whether it is an in- 
stance of the favorite habit of these translators of 
transferring a Hebrew word literally into Greek when 
they were unable to comprehend its force. (See some 
curious examples of this — to take one book only — in 

2 K. ii. 14, a <fn}>u > ; iii- 4, 5 bv- 89, apu60 ; v. IS 

(comp. Gen. xxxv. 16), Se/3pa0a ; vi. 8, e\p.tovl ; ix. 13, 

yapip., &c. &c.) In the latter case it is evidence of 

au equal ignorance to that which has rendered the 
word by Svapat. tcaO ’ eerrepav, and ’Apa/3ia. 

6 By Abulfeda and Ibn Haukal the word el- Ghor is 
used to denote the valley from the Lake of Gennesareth 
to the Dead Sea (Ritter, Sinai , pp. 1059, 1060). Thus 
each word was originally applied to the whole extent, 
and each has been since restricted to a portion only 
(see Stanley, App. p. 487). The word Ghor is inter- 
preted by Freytag to mean locus depressior inter 
montes.” 

c See the mistakes of Miehaelis, Marius, and others, 
who identified the Arabah with the Bekaa (i. e. the 
plain of Coele-Syria, the modern el-Bukia), or with 
the Mishor, the level down ct intry on the east of 
Jordan (Keil, pp. 2)5, 226). 
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lie precision which would naturally follow from the 
sssential difference of the two spots. (See Xum. 
ixii. ], xxvi. 3, C3, xxxi. 12, xxxiii. 48, 49, 50, 
kxxv. 1, xxxvi. 13; Dent, xxxiv. 1, 3; .fash. iv. 
13, v. 10, xiii. 32; 2 Sam. xv. 28, xvii. 10; 2 K. 
ixv. 5; Jer. xxxix. 5, lii. 8.) 

'1'he word Arabah does not appear in the Bible 
until the book of Numbers. In the allusions to the 
valley of the Jordan in (fen. xiii. 10, Ac. the curious 
term Ciccar is employed. This word and the other 
words used in reference to the Jordan valley, as 
well as the peculiarities and topography of that 
region — in fact of the whole of the ( Jhor — will 
be more appropriately considered under the word 
Jordan. At present our attention may be con- 
fined to the southern division, to that portion of 
this singular valley which has from the most remote 
date borne, as it still continues to bear, the name 
of “Arabah.” 

A deep interest will always attach to this re- 
markable district, from the fact that it must have 
been the scene of a large portion of the wanderings 
of the children of Israel after their repulse from the 
south of the Promised Laud. Wherever Kadesh 
and Ilormah may hereafter be found to lie, we 
know with certainty, even in our present state of 
ignorance, that they must have been at the north 
of the Arabah; and therefore “the way of the lied 
Sea,” by which they journeyed “from Mount 11 or 
to compass the land of Edom,” after the refusal of 
the king of Edom to allow them a passage through 
his country, must have been southwards, down the 
Arabah towards the bead of the Gulf, till, as is 
nearly certain, they turned up one of the wadies on 
the left, and so made their way by the back of the 
mountain of Seir to the land of Moab on the east 
of the Dead Sea. 

More accurate information will no doubt be ob- 
tained before long of the whole of this interesting 
country, but in the mean time as short a summary 
as possible is due of what can he collected from 
the reports of the principal travellers who have 
visited it. 

The direction of the Ghor is nearly due north 
and south. The Arabah, however, slightly changes 
its direction to about N. N. E. by S. S. W. (Kob. 
i. 102, 3). But it preserves the straightness of its 
course, and the general character of the region is 
not dissimilar from that of the Ghor (Litter, Sinai, 
p. 1132; Irby, p. 134) except that the soil is more 
sandy, and that from the absence of the central 
river and the absolutely desert character of the 
highland on its western side (owing to which the 
wadies bring dovrti no fertilizing streams in sum- 
mer, and nothing hut raging torrents in winter), 
there arc very few of those lines and “circles” of 
» ml ure which form so great a relief to the torrid 
liniatc of the Ghor. 

The whole length of the Arabah proper, from the 
dills south of the Dead Sea to the head of the Gulf 
of Aka bah, appears to be rather more than 100 
miles (Kiepcrt’s Map, Kob. i.). In breadth it va- 
ries. North of Petra, that is, about 70 miles from 
the Gulf of Akabah, it is at its widest, being per- 
haps from 11 to 10 miles across; hut it contracts 
gradually to the south till at the gulf the opening 
to the sea is but 4, or, according to some travellers, 
2 miles wide (Kob. i. 102; Mart menu, p. 302). 

The mountains which form the walls of this vast 
/alley >r trench arc the legitimate successors of 
.hose which shut in the Ghor, only in every wav 
grander and more dcsert-likc. On t’ic west are the 


long horizontal lines of the limestone ranges of th< 
Till, “always faithful to their tabular outline and 
blanched desolation ” (Stanley, pp. 7, 84; also MS. 
Journal; and see Laborde, p. 2G2), mounting up 
from the valley by huge steps with level barren 
tracts on the top of each (Kob. ii. 125), and crowned 
by the vast plateau of the “ Wilderness of the 
Wanderings.” This western wall ranges in height 
from 1500 to 1800 feet above the floor of the Ara- 
bah (Kob. i. 102), and through it brtiak in the 
wadies and passes from the desert above — unimpor- 
tant towards the south, hul further north large] and 
of more permanent character. The chief of these 
wadies is the IP. el-Jer*tJih , which emerges about 
GO miles from Akabah, and leads its waters, when 
any arc flowing, into the IP. cU/eib (Kob. ii. 120, 
125), and through it to the marshy ground under 
the clifls south of the Dead Sea. 

Two principal passes occur in. this range. First, 
the very steep and difficult ascent close to the Aka- 
bah, by which the road of the Mecca pilgrims be- 
tween the Akabah and Suez mounts from the valley 
to the level of the plateau of the Till. It bears 
apparently no other name than en-Nukb , “ the 
Pass” (Kob. i. 175). The second — es-Sufuk — 
has a more direct connection with the Bible history, 
being probably that at which the Israelites were 
repulsed by the < 'anaanites (Dent. i. 44; Num. xiv. 
43-45). It is on the road from Petra to Hebron, 
above Ain el~ U'eibeh, and is not like the former, from 
the Arabah to the plateau, but from the plateau 
itself to a higher level 1000 feet above it. See the 
descriptions of Kobinson (ii. 178), Lindsay (ii. 4G). 
Stanley (p. 85). 

The eastern wall is formed by the granite and 
basaltic (Schubert in Kittcr, Sinai, p. 1013) moun- 
tains of Edom, which are in every respect a contrast 
to the range opposite to them. “At the base are 
low bills of limestone and argillaceous rock like 
promontories jutting into the sea .... in some 
places thickly strewed with blocks of porphyry; 
then the lofty masses of dark porphyry constituting 
the body of the mountain; above these, sandstone 
broken into irregular ridges and grotesque groups 
or clifls, and further back and higher than all, long 
elevated ridges of limestone without precipices” 
(Kob. ii. 123, 154; Laborde, pp. 209, 210, 2G2; 
Lord Lindsay, ii. 43), rising to a height of 2000 to 
2300 feet, and in Mount 1 lor reaching an elevation 
of not less than 5000 feet (Kittcr, Sinai, pp. 1139, 
40). * Unlike the sterile and desolate ranges of the 
Tih, these mountains are covered with vegetation, 
in many parts extensively cultivated and yielding 
good crops; abounding in “the fatness of the 
earth” and the “plenty of corn and wine” which 
were promised to the forefather of the Arab race as 
a compensation for the loss of his birthright (Kob. 
ii. 154; Iaibordc, pp. 203, 2G3). In these moun- 
tains there is a plateau of great elevation, from 
which again rise the mountains — or rather the 
downs (Stanley, p. 87) — of Sheriih. Though this 
district is now deserted, yet the ruins of towns and 
villages with whieli it abounds show that at one 
time it must have been densely inhabited (Kmckh. 
pp. 435, 43t>). 

The numerous wadies whieli at once (Train and 
give access to the interior of these mountains are in 
strong contrast with those on the west, partaking 
of the fertile character of the mountains from which 
they descend. In almost all cases they contain 
streams which, although in the heat of summer 
small and losing themselves in their own beds, oi 
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in the sand of the Arabah, “in a few paces'* after 
they forsake the shadow of their native ravines 
(Laborde, 141), are yet sufficient to keep alive a 
certain amount of vegetation, rushes, tamarisks, 
palms, and even oleanders, lilies, and anemones, 
while they form the resort of the numerous tribes 
of the children of Esau, who still “ dwell (Stanley, 
p. 87, also MS. Journal; Laborde, p. 141; Mart, 
p. 396) in Mount Seir, which is Edom” (Gen. 
xxxvi. 8). • The most important of these wadies are 
the Wady 1th m (Jetouin of Laborde), and the 
Wady Aba Kusheibeh. The former enters the 
mountains close above the Akabab and leads by the 
back of the range to Petra, and thence by Shobek 
and Tufileh to the country east of the Dead Sea. 
Traces of a Roman road exist along this route (La- 
borde, p. 203; Rob. ii. 161); by it Laborde returned 
from Petra, and there can be little doubt that it 
was the route by which the Israelites took their 
leave of the Arabah when they went to “ compass 
the land of Edom ” (Num. xxi. 4). The second, 
the IP. Abu Kusheibeh , is the most direct access 
lrom the Arabah to Petra, and is that up which 
Laborde a and Stanley appear to have gone to the 
city. Resides these are Wady Tubal , in which the 
traveller from the south gains his first glimpse of 
the red sandstone of Edom, and IP. Ghurumlel , 
not to be confounded with those of the same name 
north of Petra and west of Sinai. 6 

To Dr. Robinson is due the credit of having first 
ascertained the spot which forms at once the south- 
ern limit of the Glior and the northern limit of the 
Arabah. This boundary is the line of chalk cliffs 
which sw’eep across the valley at about 6 miles be- 
low the S. \Y. corner of the Dead Sea. They are 
from 50 to 150 feet in height; the Ghor ends with 
the marshy ground at their feet, and level with their 
tops the Arabah begins (Rob. ii. 116, 118, 120). 
Thus the cliffs act as a retaining wall or buttress 
supporting the higher level of the Arabah, and the 
whole forms what in geological language might be 
called a “ fault ” in the floor of the great valley. 

Through this wall breaks in the embouchure of 
the great main drain of the Arabah — the Wady 
eUJtib — in itself a very large and deep water-course 
which collects and transmits to their outlet at this 
point the torrents which the numerous wadies from 
both sides of the Arabah pour along it in the win- 
ter season (Rob. ii. 118, 120, 125). The furthest 
point south to which this drainage is known to 
..•each is the Wady Ghurumlel (Rob. ii. 125), which 
debouches from the eastern mountains about 40 
miles from the Akabah and 60 from the clifis just 
spoken of. The Wady tl-Jeib also forms the most 
uirect road for penetrating into the valley from the 
north. On its west bank, and crossed by the road 
from Wady Musa (Petra) to Hebron, are the 


Hardly recognizable, though doubtless to be re- 
cognized, under the Pabouc/iere of Laborde (p. 144), or 
file Abou Ghshebe of Lindsay. 

b The various spriugs occurring both on the east 
and west sides of the Arabah are enumerated by Rob- 
inson (iii. 184). 

c The wind in the Elanitic arm of the Red Sea is 
very violent, constantly blowing down the Arabah 
from the North. The navigation of these waters is 
Dn that account almost proverbially dangerous and 
liffieult. (See the notice of this in the Edin. Rev, 
rol. ciil. p. 248). 

d The bees whose hum so charmed him (p. 1017) 
nust from his description have been in a side wady, 
*ot In the Arabah itself. 
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springs of Ain el- Weibeh, maintained by Robinson 
to be ivadesh (Rob. ii. 175; but see Stanley, pp. 
93, 95). 

Of the substructure of the floor of the Arabah 
very little is known. In his progress southward 
along the Wady el-Jeib r winch is during part of 
its course over 100 feet in depth, Dr. Robinson 
(ii. 119) notes that the sides are “ of chalky earth 
or marl,” but beyond this there is no information. 

The surface is dreary and desolate in the extreme. 
“ A more frightful desert,” says Dr. Robinson (ii. 
121) “it had hardly been our lot to behold . . . 
loose gravel and stones everywhere furrowed with 
the beds of torrents . . . blocks of porphyry 
brought down by the torrents among which the 
camels picked their way with great difficulty . . . 
a lone shrub of the ghudah, almost the only trace 
of vegetation.” This w'as at the ascent from the 
Wady el-Jeib to the floor of the great valley itself. 
Further south, near Ain el- Weibeh , it is a rolling 
gravelly desert with round naked hills of consid- 
erable elevation (ii. 173). At Wady Ghururulel 
it is “ an expanse of shifting sands, broken by in- 
numerable undulations and low hills ” (Burckli. 
p. 442), and “ countersected by a hundred water- 
courses” (Stanley, p. 87). The southern portion 
has a considerable general slope from east to west 
quite apart from the undulations of the surface 
(Stanley, p. 85), a slope which extends as far north 
as Petra (Schubert, p. 1037). Xor is the heat less 
terrible than the desolation, and all travellers, almost 
without exception, hear testimony to the difficulties 
of journeying in a region where the sirocco appears to 
blow almost without intermission (Sclmb. p. 1016; 
Burckh. p. 444; Mart. p. 394; Rob. ii. 123). c 

How'ever, in spite of this heat and desolation, 
there is a certain amount of vegetation, even in 
the open Arabah, in the driest parts of the year. 
Schubert in March found the Arta (Calfigonum 
com.), the Anthia variegata , and the Coloquinta 
(Ritter, p. 1014), also tamarisk-bushes ( tarfa ) lying 
thick in a torrent-bed d (p. 1016); and on Stanley’s 
road “ the shrubs at times had abnost the appear- 
ance of a jungle,” though it is true that they were 
so thin as to disappear w hen the “ waste of sand ” 
was overlooked from an elevation (85, and see Rob 
i. 163, 175). 

It is not surprising that after the discovery by 
Burckhardt in 1812 e of the prolongation of the 
Jordan valley in the Arabah, it should have been 
assumed that this had in former times formed the 
outlet for the Jordan to the Red Sea./ Lately, 
however, the levels of the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
have been taken, imperfectly, but still with suffi- 
cient accuracy u to disprove the possibility of such 
a theory; and in addition there is the universal 
testimony of the Arabs that at least half of the dis- 


e See Burckhardt, pp. 441, 442. The sagacity ol 
Ritter had led him earlier than this to infer its exist- 
ence from the remarks of the ancient Mohammedan 
historians (Rob. ii. 187). 

/ This theory appears to have been first announced 
by Col. Leake in the preface to Burckhardt’s Travels 
(see p. vi.). It was afterwards espoused and dilated 
on, amongst others, by Lord Lindsay (ii. 23), Dean 
Milman (Hist, of Jews, Allen, p. 241), and Stephens 
(Incidents of Tra>\ ij. 41). 

9 These observations will be stated in detail in the 
account of the Jordan. Those of Lynch seem on the 
whole the most reliable: they give as the levfls of 
the Sea of (Lililee and the Dead Sea below the Medi- 
terranean respective 1 '' 052 and 1316-7 feet. 
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trict drains northward to the Dead Sea — a testi- 
mony fully confirmed by all the recorded observa- 
tions of tiie conformation of the ground. A series 
of accurate levels from the Akahali to the Dead Sea, 
up the Arabah, are necessary before tbe question 
can be set at rest, but in the mean time the follow- 
ing may be taken as an approximation to the real 
state of tbe case. 

1 . The waters of the lied Sea and of the Medi- 
terranean are very nearly at one level." 

2 . The depression of the surface of the Sea of 
(ialilce is (152 feet, and of the Dead Sea DUG feet, 
below tbe level of the Mediterranean, and therefore 
of tbe lied Sea. Therefore the waters of the Jor- 
dan can never in historical times have fiowed into 
the Gulf of Akabah„cven if the formation of the 
ground between the Dead Sea and the Gulf would 
admit of it. But, 

3 . All testimony goes to show that the drainage 

of the northern portion of the Arabah is towards 
the Dead Sea, and therefore that the land rises 
southward from the latter. Also that the south 
portion drains to the gulf, and therefore that the 
land rises northward from the gulf to some point 
between it and the Dead Sea. h The watershed is 
6 aid by the Arabs to be a long ridge of hills run- 
ning across the valley at 2 * days, or say 40 miles, 
from the Akabah (Stanley, p. 85), and it is probable 
that this is not far wrong. By M. de Bertou it is 
fixed as opposite the entrance to tbe HWy Talli, 
apparently tbe same spot. G. 

ARABATTI'NE (77 ' AKpa.&aTT f ivr)\ [Alex. 
Sin . 1 AKpa^aTT-qvri‘ J Acrnbattane), in Idumaea (1 
Mace. v. 3). [AuKAiumi ; and sec the note to 
that article.] G. 

ARA'BIA CApafiia, Gal. i. 17, iv. 25), a coun- 
try known in tbe U. T. under two designations: — 

1 . Cl|2 the east country (Gen. xxv. G); or 

(x?rhaps Cl, 7 (Gen. x. 30; Num. xxiii. 7; Is. ii 

G); and Dip. \321 ^7/S (Gen. xxix. 1); gent, n 

Cip.^C, sons of the East (Judg. vi. 3 ff.; 
1 K.’iv. 30; Job i. 3; Is. xi. 14; Jer. xlix. 28; 
]£z. xxv. 4). (Translated by tbe EXX. and in 
Yulg., and sometimes transcribed (KeSe/x) ^y ^ ie 
former.) From these passages it appears that 

Cl, I and Clp indicate, primarily, 

the country cast of Palestine, and the tribes de- 
scended from Ishmael and from Keturah; and that 
this original signification may have become gradu- 
ally extended to Arabia and its inlmbitants gener- 
ally, though without any strict limitation. Tbe 
third and fourth passages above referred to, as Ge 
senius remarks ( Lex . ed. Trcgclles, in voc.), relate 
to Mesopotamia and Babylonia (romp, rj aparoA^, 
Matt. ii. 1 If.). Winer considers Kedeni, Ac., 
to signify Arabia and the Arabians generally {ReaL 
ivorterbuch, in roc.); but a comparison of the pas- 
sages on which his opinion is founded has led us 
to consider it doubtful. [Bknk-1vki>lm.] 

C13? (2 Cbr. ix. 14) and (Is. xxi. 13; Jer. 


xxv. 24; Ez. xxvii. 21); gent. n. ’'CIV (Is. xiii 
20; Jer. iii. 2); and (Neh. ii. 19); pi 

(2 Chr. xxi. 1G, xxii. 1), and C'S^C77 
(2 Chr. xvii. 11, xxvi. 7). (EXX. ’ApajSi'a, Ac.; 
Vulg. Arabia, Ac.) These seem to liavc the same 
geographical reference as the former names to the 
country and tribes east of me Jordan, and ehietly 
north of the Arabian peninsula. In the N. T. 
'Apafila cannot be held to have a more extended 
signification than tbe Hebrew equivalents in the 

0. T. c C77 (Ex. xii. 38; Neh. xiii. 3) and 

C77 (1 K. x. 15; Jer. xxv. 20, 1. 37; Ez. xxx. 
5), rendered in the A. Y. “a mixed multitude” 

(Ex. xii. 38, here followed by ^7\ “ the mlxe ^ 
multitude,” kings of “Arabia” (so in Yulg., and 
in Ileb. in corresponding passage in 2 Cbr. ix. 14), 
and (in the last two instances) “ the mingled peo- 
ple,” have been thought to signify tbe Arabs. 
The people thus named dwelt in the deserts of 

Petra. By the Arabs the country is called 

' ' O *' 

(Biliid El-’ Arab), 11 the country of the 

o ** *" 

Arabs f and (JezeeretEl-’Arab), 

“ the peninsula of the Arabs f and tbe people 




n See tlio Roi>ort of Mr. Kobcrt Stephenson, and of 

II. llourdftloue, quoted in Allen's Dent / Sen. 

b Schubert's barometrical observations are not very 
Intelligible, but they at least show this : at the end 
•jf the 2d (lay his hall lug-place was 495 ft. above the 
xii ter of the IJnlf; 31 (by, 1017 ft.: 4th day, 21sO 
ft. Then, after leaving l’etp.i, his haltlng-plaee ( ! hi 


(’Arab); “Bedawee” in modern Arabic, 
-o £ 

and Aar ab ) in tbe old language, being 

applied to people of the desert, as distinguished 
from townspeople. They give no satisfactory deri- 
vation of the name ’Arab, that from Yaamb being 
puerile. The Hebrew designation, ’Ercb, lias been 
thought to be from ’Arabah, “ a desert,” Ae., which, 
with the article, is the name of an extensive district 
in Arabia Petraja. 

Geographical Divisions. — Arabia was divided, 
by the Greeks, into Arabia Felix (yj evbaipcor 
’Apafiia), Arabia Deserta (yj eprjpos ’Apa&ia), 
(Strain xvi. p. 7G7 ; Plin. vi. 28, § 32: Diod. Sic. ii. 
48 if.), and Arabia Petrcea (77 irerpaia *Apafila, 
Pt. v. 17, § 1). 'flic first two divisions were those 
of the earlier writers ; the third being introduced by 
Ptolemy. According to this geographer's arrange- 
ment, they included, within doubtful limits, 1 , the 
whole peninsula; 2, the Arabian desert north of 
the former; and, 3, the desert of lVtra, and the 
jxniinsula of Sinai. It will be more convenient in 
this article to divide the country, agreeably to the 
natural divisions and the native nomenclature, into 
A rabia Proper , or Jczecret El-’ Arab, containing 
the whole peninsula as far as the limits of tbe north- 
ern deserts; Northern Arabia , or El-Badiyeh, 
bounded by the peninsula, the Euphrates, Syria, 
and the desert of Petra, constituting projierly Ara- 
bia Deserta, or the great desert of Arabia; and 
HVtfem Arabia, tbe desert of Petra and the pen- 
insula of Sinai, or the country that has been called 
Arabia Potriea, bounded by Egypt, Palestine, 
Northern Arabia, and the lied Sea. 


the Arabah) was 97 ft. below the water of the Gulf 
(Sehubert; Hitter. Sinai, p. 1097). 

c * Sec in Paul respecting his journey to Arabia 

(U.d. 1. 171. u * 
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Arabia Proper, or the Arabian peninsula, con- 
jists of high table-land, declining towards the 
north; its most elevated portions being the chain 
of mountains running nearly parallel to .he Red 
Sea, and the territory east of the southern part of 
this chain. The high land is encircled from the 
’Akabah to the head of the Persian Gulf by a belt 
of low littoral country ; on the west and southwest 
the mountains fall abruptly to this low region ; on 
the opposite side of the peninsula the fall is gener- 
ally gradual. So far as the interior has been ex- 
plored, it consists of mountainous and desert tracts, 
relieved by large districts under cultivation, well- 
peopled, watered by wells and streams, and enjoy- 
ing periodical rains. The water-shed, as the con- 
formation of the country indicates, stretches from 
the high land of the Yemen to the Persian Gulf. 
From this descend the torrents that irrigate the 
western provinces, while several considerable streams 
— there are no navigable rivers — reach the sea in 
the opposite direction : two of these traverse ’Oman ; 
and another, the principal river of the peninsula, 
enters the Persian Gulf on the coast of El-Bahrcyn, 
and is known to traverse the inland province called 
Yeraameh. The geological formation is in part vol- 
canic ; and the mountains are basalt, schist, granite, 
as well as limestone, Ac. ; the volcanic action being 
especially observable about El-Medecneh on the 
northwest, and in the districts bordering the In- 
dian Ocean. The most fertile tracts are those on 
the southwest and south. The modern Yemen is 
especially productive, and at the same time, from 
its mountainous charaoter, picturesque. The set- 
tled regions of the interior also appear to be more 
fertile than is generally believed to be the case; 
and the deserts afford pasturage after the rains. 
The principal products of the soil are date-palms, 
tamarind-trees, vines, fig-trees, tamarisks, acacias, 
the banana, Ac., and a great variety of thorny 
shrubs, — which, with others, afford pasture for the 
camels, — the chief kinds of pulse and cereals (ex- 
cept oats), coffee, spices, drugs, gums and resins, 
cotton and sugar. Among the metallic and mineral 
products are lead, iron, silver (in small quantities), 
sulphur, the emerald, onyx, Ac. The products 
mentioned in the Bible as coming from Arabia will 
be found described under their respective heads. 
They seem to refer, in many instances, to mer- 
chandise of Ethiopia and India, carried to Palestine 
by Arab and other traders. Gold, however, was 
perhaps found in small quantities in the beds of 
torrents (comp. Diod. Sic. ii. 93, iii. -45, 47); and 
the spices, incense, and precious stones, brought 
from Arabia (1 K. x. 2, 10, 15; 2 Chr. ix. 1, 9, 
14; Is. lx. G; Jer. vi. 20; Ez. xxvii. 22), probably 
were the products of the southern provinces} still 
celebrated for spices, frankincense, ambergris, Ac., 
as well as for the onyx and other precious stones. 
Among the more remarkable of the wild animals 
of Arabia, besides the usual domestic kinds, and of 
course the camel and the horse, for both of which 
it is famous, are the wild ass, the musk-deer, wild 
goat, wild sheep, several varieties of the antelope, 
the hare, monkeys (in the south, and especially in 
the Yemen); the bear, leopard, wolf, jackal, hyena, 
fox; the eagle, vulture, several kinds of hawk, the 
pheasant, red-legged partridge (in the peninsula of 
Smai), sand-grouse (throughout the country), the 
mrich (abundantly in Central Arabia, where it is 
Hinted by Arab tribes); the tortoise, serpents, lo- 
susts, Ac. Lions were formerly numerous, as the 
aames of places testify. The sperm-whale is found 
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off the coasts bordering the Indian Ocean. Greek 
and Roman writers (Herod., Agatharch. ap. Muller 
Strab., Diod. Sic., Q. Curt., Dion. Perky., Heliod. 
j'Ethiop ., and Plin.) mention most of the Biblical 
and modern products, and the animals, above enu- 
merated, with some others. (See the Dictionary 
of Geography.) 

Arabia Proper may be subdivided into five prin - 
cipal provinces: the Yemen; the districts of Iladra- 
mi'iwt, Mahreh, and ’Oman, on the Indian Ocean 
and the entrance of the Persian Gulf; El-Bahreyn. 
towards the head of the Gulf just named; the great 
central country of Nejd and Ycmameh; and the 
Ilijaz and Tihameh on the Red Sea. The Arabs 
also have five divisions, accrrding to the opinion 
most worthy of credit {Murusid, ed. Juynboll, in 
voc. Hijaz; comp. Strabo), Tihameh, the Hijaz, 
Nejd, El-’Arood (the provinces lying towards the 
head of the Persian Gulf, including Yemameh). 
and the Yemen (including ’Oman and the inter- 
vening tracts). They have, however, never agreed 
either as to the limits or the number of the divis- 
ions. It will be necessary to state in some detail 
the positions of these provinces, in order to the 
right understanding of the identifications of Bib- 
lical with Arab names of places and tribes. 

The Yemen embraced originally the most fertile 
districts of Arabia, and the frankincense and spice 
country. Its name, signifying “the right hand ” 
(and therefore “ south,” comp. Matt. xii. 42), is sup- 
posed to have given rise to the appellation evdaipoou 
(Felix), which the Greeks applied to a much more 
extensive region. At present, it is bounded by the 
Hijaz on the north, and Hadramawt on the east, 
with the sea-board of the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean; but formerly, as Fresnel remarks {comp. 
Sale, Prelim. Disc.), it appears to have extended at 
least so as to include Iladramiiwt and Mahreh 
(lbn-El-Wardee MS.; Yakoot’s Mushtarak , ed. 
Wustenfield, and }[ unhid, passim). In this wider 
acceptation, it embraced the region of the first set- 
tlements of the Joktanites. Its modern limits 
include, on the north, the district of KhUwliin (not, 
as Niebuhr supposes, two distinct districts), named 
after Ivhavvlan {Kdmoos), the Joktanite {Mardsid, 
in voc., and Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur l Hist, 
des Arabes avant t Islamisme, i. 113); and that of 
Nejr.in, with the city of that name founded by 
Nejran the Joktanite (Caussin, i. 60, and 113 
ff.), which is, according to the soundest opinion, 
the Negra of Adi us Gallns (Strab. xvi. 782; see 
Jomard, Etudes yeogr. et hist, sur VArabie, ap- 
pended to Mengin, Hist, de VEgypte , Ac., iii. 
385-6). 

Hadramiiwt, on the coast east of the Yemen, is 
a cultivated tract contiguous to the sandy deserts 
called El-Ahkaf, which are said to be the original 
seats of the tribe of ’A'd (lbn-El-Wardee, and oth 
ers). It was celebrated for its frankincense, which 
it still exports (El-Idreesee, ed. .Jaubert, i. 54), and 
formerly it carried on a considerable trade, its prin- 
cipal port being Zafari, between Mirbat and Eds 
Sdjir, which is now composed of a series of villages 
(Fresnel, 4 e Lettre, Journ. Asiat. iiie Sdrie, v. 521). 
To the east of Hadramawt are the districts of 
Shihr, which exported ambergris ( Ufardsid, in roc . ), 
and Mahreh (so called after a tribe of Ivuda’ah 
{Id. in voc.), and therefore Joktanite), extending 
from Seyhoot to Karwan (Fresnel, 4 e Lettre , 
p. 510). 'Oman forms the easternmost corner 
of the south coast, lying at the entrance of the 
Persian gulf It presents the same natural cliarao 
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teristies as the preceding districts, being partly 
desert with large fertile tracts. It also contains 
some considerable lead-mines. 

The highest province on the Persian Gulf is El- 
Bahreyn, lietwecn ’Oman and the head of the Gulf, 
of which the chief town is 1 lejer (according to some, 
the name of the province also) ( K a moos, MardsiU, 
in voev.) It contains the towns <and districts) of 
Kateefand El-Ahsa (El-ldreesee, i. 371; Manishh 
in vocc. ; Mushttrak, in voc. El-Ahsa), the latter 
not being a province, as lias been erroneously sup- 
posed. The inhabitants of El-Bahreyn dwelling on 
the coast are principally fishermen and pearl-divers. 
The district of El-Ahsa abounds in wells, and pos- 
sesses excellent pastures, which are frequented by 
tribes of other parts. 

The great central province of Xejd, and that of 
Yemamch, which bounds it on the south, are little 
known from the accounts of travellers. Nejd sig- 
nifies “ high land,” and hence its limits are very 
doubtfully laid down by the Arabs themselves. It 
consists of cultivated table-land, with numerous 
wells, and is celebrated for its pastures; but it is 
intersected by extensive deserts. Yemameh appears 
to be generally very similar to Xejd. On the south 
lies the great desert called Er-lJuba el-KhsUee, unin- 
habitable in the summer, but yielding pasturage in 
the winter after the rains. 'The camels of the 
tribes inhabiting Xejd are highly esteemed in Ara- 
bia, and the breed of horses is the most famous in 
the world. In this province are said to be remains 
of very ancient structures, similar to those east of 
the Jordan. 

The Ilijaz, and lihameh (or El-Gln'r, the “low 
land ”), are bounded by Xejd, the Yemen, the Bed 
Sea, and the desert of Petra, the northern limit of 
the Hijaz being Eyleh (El-Makrcezee’s Khitat , in 
roc. Eyleh). The Iljjaz is the holy land of Ara- 
bia, its chief cities being Mekkeh and EI-Medeeneli : 
and it was also the first seat of the Ishmaelites in 
the peninsula. The northern portion is in general 
sterile and rocky; towards the south it gradually 
merges into the Yemen, or the district called EI- 
’Asecr, which is but little noticed by either east- 
ern or western geographers (see Jomard, p. 245 ff'.). 
The province of Tihameh extends between the 
mountain-chain of the Ilya/., and the shore of the 
I Jed Sea; and is sometimes divided into Tihameh 
of the Mijiiz, and Tihameh of the Yemen. It is a 
parched, sandy tract, with little rain, and fewer 
pasturages and cultivated portions than the moun- 
tainous country. 

Northa-n Arabia , or the Arabian Desert 

(ibjlJI) is divided by the Arabs (who do 

not consider it as strictly belonging to their coun- 
try) into Badiyet Ksh-Sham, “ the Desert of Syria,” 
B.'idiyct El-Jezecreh, “ the Desert of Mesopotamia ” 

(not “ of Aralria,” as Winer supposes), and 

Badiyet El-’Ir.ik, “the Desert of El ’Irik.” It is, 
io far as it is known to us, a high, undulating, 
narchcd plain, of which the Euphrates forms the 
natural boundary from the Persian Gulf to the 
frontier of Syria, whence it is bounded by the 
Utter country and the desert of Petra on the north- 
west and west, the peninsula of Arabia forming its 
touthern limit. It has few oases, the water of the 
cells is generally cither brackish or impotable, and 
t is visited by the sand-wind called Snmoom, of 
*bich however the terrors have been much exag- 


gerated. The Arabs find pasture ftr their flocki 
and herds after the rains, and in the more depressed 
plains; and the desert generally produces prickly 
shrubs, Ac., on which the camels feed. The in- 
habitants were known to the ancients as antiviral, 
“ dwellers in tents,” or perhaps so called from their 
town ai Smjval (Strab. xvi. 747, 7G7; Diod. Sic. 
ii. 24; Amin. Marc, xxiii. G; c<nnp. Is. xiii. 20; 
Jer. xlix. 31 ; Hzek. xxxviii. 11); and they extended 
from Babylonia on the east {comp. Nunn xxiii. 7 ; 
2 Chr. xxi. 10; Is. ii. 0, xiii. 20), to the borders 
of Egypt on the west (JStrab. xvi. 748; l’lin. v. 
12; Amm. Marc. xiv. 4, xxii. 15). These tribes, 
principally descended from Ishmael and from Ke- 
turah, have always led a wandering and pastoral 
life. Their predatory habits are several times men- 
tioned in the O. T. (2 Chr. xxi. 1G and 17, xxvi. 
7; Job i. 15; Jer. iii. 2). They also conducted a 
considerable trade of merchandise of Arabia and 
India from the shores of the Persian Gulf (Ezek. 
xxvii. 20-24), whence a chain of oases still forms 
caravan stations (llurckhardt, Arabia, Appendix 
vi.) ; and they likewise traded from the western 
portions of the peninsula. The latter traffic ap- 
jjears to he frequently mentioned in connection with 
Ishmaelites, Keturaliites, and other Arabian peoples 
(Gen. xxxvii. 25, 28; 1 1\. x. 15, 25; 2 Chr. ix. 
14, 24; Is. Lx. G; Jer. vi. 20), and probably con 
sisted of the products of southern Arabia and of the 
opposite shores of Ethiopia; it seems, however, to 
have been chiefly in the hands of the inhabitants 
of Idumaja; but it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the references to the latter people and to the 
tribes of Northern Arabia in the passages relating 
to this traffic. That certain of these tribes brought 
tribute to Jeboshaphat appears from 2 Chr. xvii. 
11; and elsewhere there are indications of such 
tribute {comp, passages referred to above). 

llYs/cr/i Arabia includes the peninsula of Sinai 
[Sinai], and the desert of Petra, corresponding 
generally with the limits of Arabia Fetriva. The 
latter name is probably derived from that of its 
chief city, not from its stony character. It was 
in the earliest times inhabited by a people whose 
genealogy is not mentioned in the Bible, the llo- 
rites or llorim (Gen. xiv. G, xxxvi. 20, 21; Deut. 
ii. 12, 22, xxxvi. 20-22). [1 Iouitks.] Its later 

inhabitants were in part the same as those of the 
preceding division of Arabia, as indeed the bound 
ary of the two countries is arbitrary and unsettled; 
but it was mostly peopled by descendants of Esau, 
and was generally known as the land of Edom, or 
Idunnva [Edom], as well as by its older appella- 
tion, the desert of !Scir, or Mount JSeir [Skik], 
The common origin of the Idnmaans from Esau 
and Ishmael is found in the marriage of the formtr 
with a daughter of the latter (Gen. xxviii. xxxvi. 
3). The Nahathseans succeeded to the Iduma-ans, 
and Idinmca is mentioned only as a geographical 
designation after the time of Josephus. The Na- 
hathft*ans have always been identified with X el tai- 
nt h, son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13; Is. lx. 7), until 
( Juatremerc ( .Unmarc sur Us Xnbatlu < ns) advanced 
the theory that they were of another race, and a 
people of Mesopotamia. [X Kit. worn.] Petra was 
in tlie great route of the western caravan-traffic of 
Arabia, mid of the merchandise brought up th« 
Elauitic Gulf. See preceding section, and Edom 
El. ATI), EztONl il'.IlKU, Ac. 

Inhabitants." — The Arabs, like every other an 


a in this f Kiton Is included the history. The Arab 
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dent nation of any celebrity, have traditioi s repre- 
senting their country as originally inhabited by 
races which became extinct at- a very remote period. 
These were the tribes of AM, Thamood, Umeiyim, 
Abeel, Tasiu, .ledees, 'Emleek (Amalek), Jurhum 
(the % first of this name), and Webdri. Some omit 
the fourth and the last two, but add Jasim. The 
, majority of their historians derive these tribes from 
.Sliem; but some, from Ham, though not through 
Cush/ 1 Their earliest traditions that have any ob- 
vious relation to the Bible refer the origin of the 
existing nation in the first instance to Ivahtan, 
whom they and most European scholars identify 
with Joktan; and secondly to Ishmael, whom they 
assert to have married a descendant of Ivahtan, 
though they only carry up their genealogies to 
Admin (said to be of the 21st generation before 
Mohammed). They are silent respecting Cushite 
settlements in Arabia ; but modern research, we 
think, proves that Cushites were among its early 
inhabitants. Although Cush in the Bible usually 
corresponds to Ethiopia, certain passages seem to 
indicate Cushite peoples in Arabia; and the series 
of the sons of Cush should, according to recent 
discoveries, be sought for in order along the south- 
ern coast, exclusive of Seba (Meroci), occupying 
one extreme of their settlements, and X im rod the 
other. The great ruins of Ma-rib or Sebii, and of 
other places in the Yemen and Hadramiiwt, are not 
those of a Semitic people; and further to the east, 
the existing language of Mahreh, the remnant of 
that of the inscriptions found on the ancient, re- 
mains just mentioned, is in so great a degree appar- 
ently African, as to be called by some scholars 
Cushite; while the settlements of Uaaniah and 
those of his sons Sheba and Dedan are probably 
to be looked for towards the head of the Persian 
Gulf, bordered on the north by the descendants of 
Ketnrah, bearing the same names as the two latter. 
In Babylonia also independent proofs of this im- 
migration of Cushites from Ethiopia have, it is 
thought, been lately obtaiued. The ancient cities 
and buildings of southern Arabia, in their archi- 
tecture. the inscriptions they contain, and the na- 
tive traditions respecting them, are of the utmost 
value in aiding a student of this portion of primeval 
history. Indeed they are the only important archaic 
monuments of the country ; and they illustrate 
both its earliest people and its greatest kingdoms. 
Ma-rib, or Seba* (the Mariaba of the Greek geog- 
raphers), is one of the most interesting of these 
sites. See Michaelis’s Questions, Xo. 94. &c. in 
Xiebuhr's Arabia . ) It was founded, according to 
the general agreement of tradition, by Abd-esh- 
Shems Seba, grandson of Yaarub the Kahtanite 
(Mushtarak, in foe.; Abu-l-Fidii, Hist, anteisl. ed. 
Fleischer, p. 114); and the Dyke of El-Arirn, 
which was situate near the city, and the rupture 
of which (a. d. 150-170 according to De Sacy; 
120 according to Caussin de Perceval) formed an 
era in Arabian history, is generally ascribed to Luk- 
in an the Greater, the AMite, who founded the dy- 

materials for the latter are meagre, and almost purely 
traditional. The chronology is fouuded on geneal- 
ogies, and is too intricate and unsettled for discussion 


uasty of the 2d AM (Ibn-El-Wardee MS.; llamzi 
Ispahanensis, ftp. Schuitens, pp. 24-5; El-Mes- 
’oodee, cited by De Sacy, Mem . de V Acad., xlviii. 
p. 484 tf. ; and Ibn Ivhaldoon in Canssin’s Es- 
sai, i. 1G). AMites (in conjunction with Cushites) 
were probably the founders of this and similar 
structures, and were succeeded by a predominantly 
Joktanite people, the Biblical Sheba, whose name is 
preserved in the Arabian Seba, and in the Sabeei of 
the Greeks. It has been argued (Caussin, Essai, i. 
42 ff. ; Kenan, Langues Semitir/ues , i. 300) that 
the AMites were the Cushite Seba; but this by- 
pothesis, which involves the question of the settle- 
ments of the eldest son of Cush, and that of the. 
descent of the AMites, rests solely on the existence 
of Cushite settlements in southern Arabia, and of 

tbe name of Seba in the Yemen (by these 

writers mferentially identified with Slip; by the 
Arabs, unanimously, with Seba the Kahtanite, or 
H3tp; the Hebrew shin being, in by far the greater 
number of instances, sin in Arabic) ; and it neces- 
sitates the existence of the two Biblical kingdoms 
of Seba and Sheba in a circumscribed province of 
southern Arabia, a result which we think is irrecon- 
cilable with a careful comparison of the passages 
in the Bible bearing on this subject. [Cusii, Skua, 
Sheba.] Xeither is there evidence to indicate 
the identity of ’AM and the other extinct tribes 
with any Semitic or llamitic people. They must, 
in the present state of knowledge, be classed with 
the Repliaim and other peoples whose genealogies 
are not known to us. The only one that can possibly 
be identified with a Scriptural name is Amalek, 
whose supposed descent from the grandson of Esau 
seems inconsistent with Gen. xiv. 7 and Xum. xxiv. 
20. [Amalek.] 

The several nations that have inhabited the 
country are divided, by the Arabs, into extinct and 
existing tribes ; and these are again distinguished as 

1. El- Arab el-A'ribeh (or el-Arba, or 

el-Aribeh), the Pure or Genuine Arabs; 2. El 
Arab el-Muta'ambeh, and 3. El- Arab el-Mustaa 
ribeh, tbe Insititious, or Xaturalized, Arabs. Of 
many conflicting opinions respecting these races, 
two only are worthy of note. According to tbe 
first of these, El-Arab el-A'ribeh denotes the ex- 
tinct tribes, with whom some conjoin Ivahtan ; while 
the other two, as synonymous appellations, belong 
to the descendants of Ishmael. 0 According to the 
second, El-Arab el-A'ribeh denotes the extinct 
tribes; El-Arab el-Muta’arriheh, the umnixed de- 
scendants of Ivahtan ; and El-Arab el-Mustanribeb 
the descendants of Ishmael, by the daughter of 
Mudad the Joktanite. That the descendants of 
Joktan occupied the principal portions of the south 
and southwest of the peninsula, with colonies in 
the interior, is attested by the Arabs and fully con- 
firmed by historical and philological researches. It 
is also asserted that they have been gradually ab- 


isfactorily reconciling contradictory opinions ; and his 
Hentifications of these with other tribes are purely 
h pothetical. 

ft Sebl was the city of Ma-rib ( Mushtarak , in voc.), 
or the country in the Yemen of whioh the city was 
See also Sheba. 
c El-’ Arab el-’ATibeh is conventionally applied by 
the lexicographers to all who spoke pure Arabic before 


in this article ; but it is necessary to observe that 
J son” should often be read fr descendant,” and that 

Jhe Arabs ascribe great length of lift, to the andeut j Ma-rib (Mansi /, in i-or.). 
>eopl >. 

'» This 'numeration is from a comparison of Arab 
Authors Caussin de Perceval has entered iuto smnt • its corruption began, 
tetaii on tne subject (Essai y i. 11-35), but without sat- [ 
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jcrled into the Ishmaelite immigrants, though not 
without leaving strong traces of their former ex- 
istence. Fresnel, however (l u Lettre , p 24), says 
that they were quite distinct, at least in Moham- 
med's time, and it is not unlikely that the Ish- 
maelite element has been exaggerated by Moham- 
medan intluence. 

Kespeeting the Joktanite settlers we have some 
certain evidence. In Genesis (x. 30) it is said, 
“and their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou 
goest unto Sephar, a mount of the east [Ivedem].” 
The position of .Mesha is very uncertain; it is most 
reasonably supposed to be the western limit of the 
first settiers [Mksiia]. .Sephar is undoubtedly 
Dliafari, or /atari, of the Arabs (probably pro- 
nounced, in ancient times, without the final vowel, 
as it is at the present day), a name not uncommon 
in the peninsula, but especially that of two cele- 
brated towns — one being the seaport on the south 
coast, near Mirbat; the other, now in ruins, near 
San'a, and said to be the ancient residence of the 
llimyeritc kings (Es-Saghanee, MS.; M ushtarak, 
in voc. ; Mardsid, ib. ; El-ldrecsce, i. I4S). Ires- 
nel (4 C lettre, p. 5 IG tf.) prefers the seaport, as 
the I limycrite capital, and is followed by Jomard 
(Etudes, p. 3G7). lie informs us that the inhab- 
itants call this town “ Isfor.” Considering the 
position of the Joktanite races, this is probably 
Sephar. It is situate near a thuriferous mountain 
(Mardsid, in voc.), and exports the best frankin- 
cense (Niebuhr, p. 148). Zafnri, in the Yemen, 
however, is also among mountains [Skimiar]. In 
the district indicated above are distinct and un- 
doubted traces of the names ot the sons of Joktan 
mentioned in Genesis, such as lladranniwt for 
1 lazarniaveth, Azal for Uzal, Sebii for Sheba, Ac. 
Their remains arc found in the existing inhabitants 
of (at least) its eastern portion, and their records 
in the numerous llimycrite ruins and inscriptions. 

The principal Joktanite kingdom, and the chief 
state of ancient Arabia, was that of the Aemen, 
founded (according to the Arabs) by \ aarub, the 
son (or descendant) of Kali tan (Joktan). Its most 
ancient capital was probably San’ii, formerly called 
^ ^ £ 


Azal (J!^l;Or JW in the Mardsid, in voc. 

San’ a), after Azal, son of Joktan (Ynkoot). 
[Uzal.] The other capitals were Ma-rib, or 
Seba, and Zafari. This was the Biblical kingdom 
of Sheba. Its rulers, and most of its people, were 
descendants of Seb;\ (— Sheba), whence the classical 
Snbici (Diod. Sic. iii. 38, 40). Among its rulers 
was probably the Queen of Sheba who came to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon (1 K. x. 2). The 
Arabs call her Bilkees, a queen of the later Him- 
veiites, and their traditions re.sju'cting her are 
otherwise not worthy of credit. [Si i Kit A.] I he 
rlominaiit family was apparently that ot llimycr, 
son (or descendant) of Sebh. A member of this 
family founded the more modern kingdom of the 
Himycrites. The testimony of the Bible, and of 
the classical writers, as well as native tradition, 
seems to prove that the latter appellation sui»er- 
Bcded the former only shortly before the Christian 
*ra: i. e. after the foundation of the later king- 
dom. “ llimyeritc, ” however, is now very vaguely 
used. llimycr, it may l>c observed, is perhaps 
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♦everal nlaces in Arabia whose soil is reddish derive 


their names from Aafar 



11 reduisli.' 


This may identify llimycr (the red man?) witl 
Ophir, respecting whose settlements, and the posi- 
tion of the country called Ophir, the opinion ol 
the learned is widely divided [Opiiik]. The sim- 
ilarity of signification with and tpvdpd s 

lends weight to the tradition that the Phoenicians 
came from the Erythraean Sea (Ilerod. vii. 81) ). 
The maritime nations of the Mediterranean who 
had an affinity with the Egyptians, — such as the 
Philistines, and probably the primitive Cretans and 
Carians, — appear to have been an offshoot of an 
early immigration from southern Arabia, which 
moved northwards, partly through Egypt [Capii- 
tuh]- It is noticeable that the Shepherd invaders 
of Egypt are said to have been Phoenicians ; bui. 
Manetho, who seems to have held this opinion, also 
tells us that some said they were Arabs (Manetho, 
up. Cory, Anc . Fragments, 2d ed., p. 171), and the 
hieroglyphic name has been supposed to correspond 
to the common appellation of the Arabs, Shasu, the 
“ camel-riding Shasu ” (Select Papyri , pi. liii.), an 
identification entirely in accordance with the Egypt- 
ian historian’s account of their invasion and polity. 
In the opposite direction, an early Arab dominatior 
of Chaldiea is mentioned by Bcrosus (Cory, p. GO), 
as preceding the Assyrian dynasty. All these indi- 
cations, slight as they are, must be home in mind 
in attempting a reconstruction of the history of 
southern Arabia. The early kings of the ^ emeu 
were at continual feud with the descendants of 
Kali lan (brother of Himyer) until the fifteenth in 
descent (according to the majority of native his- 
torians) from llimyer united the kingdom. This 
king was the first Tubbaa, a title also distinctive of 
his successors, whose dynasty represents the proper 
kingdom of Himyer, whence the JJomeriUe (Ptol. 
vi. 7; Plin. vi. 28). Their rule probably ex- 
tended over the modern Yemen, Hadramiitft, and 
Mahreh. The fifth Tubbaa, Dku-l-Adkar, or Zu-1- 
Azar, is supposed (Caussin, i. 73) to he the 11a- 
sarus of iElius Gallus (n. c. 24). The kingdom 
of Himyer lasted until a. i>. 525, when it fell 
before an Abyssinian invasion. Already, about the 
middle of the 4th century, the kings of Axum 
appear to have become masters of part of the 
Yemen (Caussin, Fssai, i. 114; Zeitschr. der 
Deutsclun Murgenlaud. GcsellscJtaft, vii. 17 ff., 
xi. 338 tf.), adding to their titles the names of 
places in Arabia belonging to Himyer. After four 
reigns they were succeeded by llimyeritc princes, 
vassals of Persia, the last of whom submitted to 
Mohammed. Kings of Iladramiiwt (the people of 
1 ladmmiiwt arc the classical Chutramutitie, Plin. 
vi. 28; comp. Adrnmita ?) are also enumerated by 
the Arabs (Ihn-Khaldoon, op. Caussin, i. 135 ff.) 
and distinguished from the descendants of Yaaruh, 
an indication, as is remarked by Caussin (/. c\), of 
their separate descent from Hazamiavcth [IIazak- 
MAVi.ru]. The Greek geographers mention a 
fourth people in conjunction with the Sabn-i, llo- 
mcritip, and ( ‘hatrainotita\ — the J limit (Strab. 
xvi. 7G8; Ptol. v. 7, § 23; Plin. vi. 32; Diod. 
Sic. iii. 42) who have not been identified with ary 
Biblical or modern name. Some place them as 
high as Mekkeh and derive their name from Mina 
(the sacred valley N. E. of that city), or from the 
goddess Mamih, worshipped in the district between 
Mekkeh and EI-Medeeneh. Fresnel, however, place* 
them in the Wiidii DoYm in Iladrnnmwt. arguing 
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that the Yemen anciently included this tract, that 
the Mimei were probably the same as the Rhaban- 
itaj 01 Khamanitne (Ptol. vi. 7, § 24; Strabo, xvi. 
p. 782), and that ‘Pajuanrcoj/ was a copyist’s error 
for ’IfyuaviTwv. 

The other chief Joktanite kingdom was that of 
the llijivz, founded by Jurhuni, the brother of 
Yaarub, who left the Vemen and settled in the 
neigh borhood of Mekkeh. The Arab lists of its 
kings are inextricably confused ; but the name of 
their leader and that of two of his successors was 
Mudiid {or El-Mu dad), who probably represents Al- 
modad [AlmodadJ. Ishmael, .according to the 
Arabs, married a daughter of the first Mud Ad, 
whence sprang ’Admin the ancestor of Mohammed. 
This kingdom, situate in a less fertile district than 
the Vemen, and engaged in conflict with aboriginal 
tribes, never attained the importance of that of 
the south. It merged, by intermarriage and con- 
quest, into the tribes of Ishmael. (Kutb-ed-Dccn, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, pp. 35 and 30 ff. ; comp, authori- 
ties quoted by Caussin.) Fresnel cites an Arab 
author who identifies Jurhum with Hadoram [Had- 
okam]. 

Although these were the principal Joktanite king- 
doms, others were founded beyond the limits of the 
peninsula. The most celebrated of these were that 
of El-Heereh in El-Irak, and that of Ghass&n on 
the confines of Syria; both originated by emigrants 
after the Flood of El-’Ariin. El-Heereh soon be- 
came Islnnaelitic; Ghassan long maintained its 
original stock. Among its rulers were many named 
El-llarith. Respecting the presumed identity of 
some of these with kings called by the Greeks and 
Romans Aretas, and with the Aretas mentioned by 
St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 32). see Auhtas. 

The Ishmaelites appear to have entered the 
peninsula from the northwest. That they have 
spread over the whole of it (with the exception of 
one or two districts on the south coast which are 
said to be still inhabited by unmixed Joktanite 
peoples), and that the modern nation is predom- 
inantly Ishmaehte, is asserted by the Arabs. They 
do not, however, carry up their genealogies higher 
than ’Admin (as we have already said), and they 
have lost the names of most of Ishmael' s immediate 
and near descendants. Such as have been identified 
with existing names will be found under the sev- 
eral articles bearing their names. [See also Ha- 
gakenes.] They extended northwards from the 
Hijaz into the Arabian desert, where they mixed 
with Keturahites and other Abrahamic peoples ; and 
westwards to Idumaea, where they mixed with 
Edomites, Ac. The tribes sprung from Ishmael 
have always been governed by petty chiefs or heads 
of families (sheykhs and emeers); they have gen- 
erally followed a patriarchal life), and have not 
originated kingdoms, though they have in some 
instances succeeded to those of Joktanites, the 
principal one of these being that of El-Heereh. 
With reference to the Ishmaelites generally, we 
may observe, in continuation of a former remark, 
that although their first settlements in the Hijaz, 
and their spreading over a great part of the northern 
portions of the peninsula, are sufficiently proved, 
there is doubi as to the wide extension given to 
Aiem by Arab tradition. Mohammed derived from 
;he Jews whatever tradition he pleased, and silenced 
any contrary, by the Kur-an or his own dicta. This 
teligious element, which does not directly affect the 
*ribes of Joktan (whose settlements are otherwise 
anquestionably identified), has a great influence 
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over those of Ishmael. They therefore cannot be 
certainly proved to have spread over the peninsula, 
notwithstanding the almost universal adoption of 
their language (which is generally acknowledged to 
have been the Arabic commonly so called), and the 
concurrent testimony of the Arabs; but from these 
and other considerations it becomes at the same 
time highly probable that they now form the pre- 
dominant element of the Arab nation. 

Of the descendants of Keturah the Arabs say 
little. They a*ppear to have settled chiefly north 
of the peninsula in Desert Arabia, from Palestine 
to the Persian Gulf; and the passages in the Bible 
in which mention is made of Dedan (except those 
relating to the Cushite Dedan, Gen. x. 7) refer 
apparently to the tribe sprung from this race (Is. 
xxi. 13; Jer. xxv. 23? Ez. xxvii. 20), perhaps with 
an admixture of the Cushite Dedan, who seems to 
have passed up the western shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Some traces of Keturahites, indeed, are as- 
serted to exist in the south of the peninsula, where 
a king of Himyer is said to have been a Midianite 
(El-Mes’oodee, op. Sclniltens, pp. 158-9) and 
where one dialect is said to be of Midian, and an- 
other of Jokshan son of Keturah (Mo(d'un); but 
these traditions must be ascribed to the Rabbinical 
influence in Arab history. Native writers are al 
most wholly silent on this subject ; and the dialects 
mentioned above are not, so far as they are known 
to us, of the tribes of Keturah. [Ketuhajj, <fcc.] 

In Northern and Western Arabia are other 
peoples which, from their geographical position and 
mode of life, are sometimes classed with the 
Arabs. Of these are Amalek, the descendants 
of Esau, Ac. 

Rdiyion. — The most ancient idolatry of the 
Arabs we must conclude to have been fetichism, 
of which there are striking proofs in the sacred 
trees and stones of historical times, and in the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, or Salwism. With 
the latter w^ere perhaps connected the temples (or 
palace-temples ) of which there are either remains 
or traditions in the Ilimyerite kingdom; such as 
Beyt Ghumdan in San’a, and those of Reydan, 
Beynooneh, Ru’eyn, ’Eyneyn, and Riam. To the 
worship of the heavenly bodies we find allusions in 
Job (xxxi. 26-28) and to the belief in the influence 
of the stars to give rain (xxxviii. 31), where the 
Pleiades give rain, and Orion withholds it; and 
again in Judges (v. 20, 21) w r here the stars fight 
against the host of Sisera. The names of the ob- 
jects of the earlier fetichism, the stone-worship, 
tree-w r orship, Ac., of various tribes, are too num- 
erous to mention. One, that of Mamih, the god- 
dess worshipped between Mekkeh and El-Medeeneh 
has been compared with Meni (Is. lxv. 11), wiiich 
is rendered in the A. V. “number” [Mem]. 
Magianism, an importation from Chaldsea and 
Persia, must be reckoned among the religions of 
the pagan Arabs ; but it never had very numerous 
followers. Christianity was introduced in southern 
Arabia towards the close of the 2d century, and 
about a century later it had made great progress. 
It flourished chiefly in the Yemen, where many 
churches were built (see Philostorg. Hist. Kecks . 
iii. : Sozomen, vi.; Evagr. vi.). It also rapidly 
advanced in other portions of Arabia, through the 
kingdom of Heereh and the contiguous countries, 
Ghassan, and. other parts. The persecutions of the 
Christians, and more particularly of those of Nejrein 
by the Tubbaa Zu-n-Nuwris, brought about the fall 
of the Ilimverite dynasty by the invasion of the 
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Christian nil'*** of Abyssinia. Judaisir was propa- 
gated in Arabia, principally by Karaites, at the 
captivity, hut it was introduced before that time. 
It became very prevalent in the Yemen, and in the 
Hijuz, especially at Kheybar and Kl-Medeeneli, 
where there are said to be still tribes of Jewish ex- 
traction. In the period immediately preceding the 
birth of Mohammed another class had sprung up, 
who, disbelieving the idolatry of the greater num- 
ber of their countrymen, and not yet believers in 
Judaism, or in the corrupt Christianity with which 
alone they were acquainted, looked to a revival of 
what they called the “religion of Abraham” (see 
Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed, i., Calcutta, 185G). 
The promulgation of the Mohammedan imposture 
overthrew paganism, but crushed while it assumed 
to lead the movement which had been one of the 
eauses cf its success, and almost wholly superseded 
the religions of the Bible in Arabia. 

Lanyuaye. — -Arabic, the language of Arabia, is 
the most developed and the richest of the Semitic 
languages, and the only one of which we have an 
extensive literature: it is, therefore, of great im- 
portance to the study of Hebrew. Of its early 
phases we know nothing; while we have archaic 
monuments of the llimyeritic (the ancient language 
of southern Arabia), though we cannot fix their 
precise ages. Of the existence of Hebrew and 
Chaldee (or Aramaic) in the time of Jacob there is 
evidence in Gen. (xxxi. 47); and probably Jacob 
and Faban understood each other, the one speaking 
Hebrew and the other Chaldee. It seems also 
(Judg. vii. 0-15) that Gideon, or rhurah, or both, 
understood the conversation of the “Midianites, 
and the Amalekites, and all the children of the 

east” (Dflj?. It is probable, therefore, that 

in the 14th or 13th century n. c. the Semitic lan- 
guages differed much less than in after times. But 
it appears from 2 K. xviii. 2G, that in the 8th 
century n. c. only the educated classes among the 
Jews understood Aramaic. With these evidences 
before us, and making a due distinction between 
the archaic and the known phases of the Aramaic 
and the Arabic, we think that the llimyeritic is to 
be regarded as a sister of the Hebrew, and the 
Arabic (commonly so called) as a sister of the He- 
brew and the Aramaic, or, in its classical /Jin sis, 
rs a descendant of a sister of these two, hut that 
the llimyeritic is mixed with an African language, 
and that the other dialects of Arabia are in like 
manner, though in a much less degree, mixed with 
an African language. The inferred ditierences be- 
tween the older and later phases of the Aramaic, 
and the presumed difference between those of the 
Aiabic, are amply confirmed by comparative phi- 


lology. The division of the Ishmaelite language 
into many dialects is to he attributed chiefly to the 
separation of tribes by uninhabitable tracts of 
desert, and the subsequent amalgamation of those 
dialects to the pilgrimage and the annual meetings 
of ’()kaz, a fair in which literary contests took 
place, and where it was of the first importance that 
the contending poets should deliver themselves in a 
language perfectly intelligible to the mass of the 
people congregated, in order that it might be crit- 
ically judged by them ; for many of the meanest of 
the Arabs, utterly ignorant of reading and writing, 
were of the highest of the authorities consulted by 
the lexicologists when the corruption of the language 
had commenced, i. c. when the Arabs, as Moham- 
medans, had begun to sprdiul among foreigners. 

Bespecting the llimyeritic/' until lately little was 
known; hut monuments hearing inscriptions in this 
language have been discovered in the southern parts 
of the peninsula, principally in Hadrainiiwt and 
the Yemen, and some of the inscriptions have been 
published by 1 resnel, A maud, Wellstcd, and Crut- 
teuden;* while Fresnel has found a dialect still 
spoken in the district of Mahreh and westwards as 
far as Kisheem, that of the neighborhood of Za- 
fari and Mirbiit being the purest, and called “ Kk- 
hili;” and this is supposed with reason to he the 
modern phasis of the old llimyeritic (4 e Ldtre). 
Fresnel's alphabet lias been accepted by the learned. 
The dates found in the inscriptions range from 30 
(on the dyke of Ma-rib) to 004 at Hisn Ghorab, 
hut what era these represent is uncertain. Fwald 
( Ueber die I/imynnsche Sp cache, in ilcefer’s Zeit- 
schrift , i. 205 ll.) thinks that they are } ears of 
the Rupture of the Dyke, while acknowledging their 
apparent high antiquity; hut the difficulty of sup- 
posing such inscriptions on a ruined dyke, and the 
fact that some of them would thus be brought later 
than the time of Mohammed, make it probable that 
they 1 elong rather to an earlier era, perhaps that 
of the Himyerite empire, though what point marks 
its commencement is not determined. The llim- 
yeritic in its earlier phasis probably represents the 
first Semitic language spoken in Arabia. c 

The manners and customs of the Arabs d are of 
great value in illustrating the Bible; blit supposed 
parallels between the patriarchal life of the Script- 
ures and the state of the modern Arabs must not 
he hastily drawn. It should he remembered that 
this people are in a degraded condition; that they 
have been intluenced by Jewish contact, especially 
by the adoption, by Mohammed, of parts of the 
ceremonial law, and of rabbinical observances; and" 
that they are not of the race of Israel. They must 
be regarded, 1st, as Bcdawees, or people of the 
desert, and 2dly, as settled tribes or townsjicople. 


a tty ttiis term is to be understood the ancient lan- 
guage of southern Arabia generally, not that of the 
Finny erites only. 

b * On the pretended discovery of a key for reading 
the Ilimyeritl* Inscriptions by the Knglisli writer, Kev. 
Charles Forster, Professor Salisbury lias a decisive ar- 
ticle in the Bibt. Encrn, ii. 237-2*10. II. 

c • In 1803 the Trustees of the ttritish Museum pub- 
lished a volume entitled r ' Inscriptions In the Iiim\ar- 
IHc character, discovered clilclly in Southern Arabia, 
and now In the ttritish Museum,” with 18 lithographic 
plates containing forty-two Inscription*. A description 
•f tiie monuineuts precedes the plates, but no com- 
mentary Is given, the preparation of that ;*art of the 
work having lioen assigned to Dr. Knist (Hander. of 
ttupplogen, whose essay on the llimyuritie Antiquities, 
’(ur him'arisrft'n Attrrihumskitn'lc, published in 1S5G 


in the Zritsrhr. tier Dentschen Morgen!. G>sell*chnfl (x. 
17-73) had given evidence of his i»eculiar qualifica- 
tions for tlio bisk. The result of Dr. Osiander s labors 
has lately appeared as a posthumous publication in 
tile Zdlsehr. t l. D. M. Gcsittschnfl for 18G5 and ISM, 
xix. 159-293 (with 35 plates), and xx. 205-287, with 
tlie title, Zitr himjnrischnx Spruch - und Alirrlhtims- 
Lirto/e von Dr. Ernst Osinnder, axis sex nr m Xuddnsse 
tnransg. von Prof. Dr. M. A. Levy. This Is probably 
tiie most important work at present existing on the 
subject. * A. 

•t The Anibs have Impressed their national charac- 
teristics on every i*eop!e whom they have conquered, 
except the Tartar races. "Arab life” is tiicrefon 
generally understood in a very wide sense. The mod 
ern Kgyptiun* are essentially an Arab people. 
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The Bedawees acknowledge that their ancient ! 
excellence has greatly declined since the time of 
Mohammed, and there cannot be a doubt that this 
decline had commenced much earlier. Though 
each tribe boasts of its unadulterated blood, and 
pure language, their learned men candidly admit 
the depreciation of national character. Scriptural 
customs still found among them must therefore be 
generally regarded rather as indications of former 
practices, than as being identical with them. Fur- 
thermore, the Bible always draws a strong contrast 
between the character of the Israelites and that of 
the descendants of Ishmael, whom the Bedawees 
mostly represent. Vet they are, by comparison 
with other nations, an essentially unchangeable 
people, retaining a primitive, pastoral life, and many 
customs strikingly illustrating the Bible. They 
are not as much affected by their religion as might 
be supposed. Many tribes disregard religious ob- 
servances, and even retain some pagan rites. The 
Wahhabees, or modern Arab reformers, found great 
difficulty in suppressing by persuasion, and even 
by force of arms, such rites; and where they suc- 
ceeded, the suppression was, in most cases, only 
temporary. Incest, sacrifices to sacred objects, die., 
were among these relics of paganism. (See Burck- 
hardt’s Notes on the Bedouins and 1 Vahabys.) The 
less changed a tribe, however, the more difficulty is 
there in obtaining information respecting it. Such 
a one is very jealous of intercourse with strangers 
even of its own nation. In southern Arabia, for 
instance, is a tribe which will not allow a guest to 
stay within its encampments beyond the three days 
demanded- by the laws of hospitality. This exclusion 
undoubtedly tends to preserve the language from 
corruption, and the people from foreign influence ; 
but it probably does not improve the national char- 
acter. 

To the settled Arabs, these remarks apply with 
the difference that the primitive mode of life is in 
a great degree lost, and the Jewish practices are 
much more observable; while intermixture with 
foreigners, especially with Abyssinian and Negro 
concubines in the Yemen and the Hijibz, has tended 
to destroy their purity of blood. A Bed a wee will 
scarcely marry out of his tribe, and is not addicted 
to concubinage ; he considers himself, and is, quite 
distinct from a townsman in habits, in mode of 
thought, and in national feeling. Again, a distinc- 
tion should be made between the people of northern 
and those of southern Arabia; the former bein£ 
chiefly of Ishmaelite, the latter of Joktanite, de- 
scent, and in other respects than settlement and 
intermarriage with foreigners, further removed from 
the patriarchal character. 

Regarded in the light we have indicated, Arab 
manners and customs, whether those of the Bed- 
awees or of the townspeople, afford valuable help 
to the student of the Bible, and testimony to the 
truth and rigor of the Scriptural narrative. No 
one can mix with this people without being con- 
stantly and forcibly reminded either of the early 
patriarchs or of the settled Israelites. We may 
instai le their pastoral life, their hospitality (that 
nost remarkable of desert virtues) [Hospitality], 
their universal respect for age (comp. Lev. xix. 32), 
their familiar deference# (comp. 2 K. v. 13), their 
superstitious regard for the beard. On the signet- 
ring, which is worn on the little finger of the right 
hand, is usually inscribed a sentence expressive of 
submission to God, or of his perfection, &c., ex- 
plaining Ex. xxxix. 30, “ the engraving of a signet, 
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! Holiness to the Lord,” and the saying of our Lord 
(John iii. 33), “ He . , . hath set to his seal that 
God is true.” As a mark of trust, this ring is 
given to another person (as in Gen. xli. 42). The 
inkliom worn hi the girdle is also very ancient (Ez. 
ix. 2, 3, 11), as well as the veil. (For these and 
many other illustrations, see Lane's Modern Egypt- 
ians, index.) A man has a right to claim his 
cousin in marriage, and he relinquishes this right 
by taking off his shoe, as the kinsman of Ruth did 
to Boaz (Ruth iv. 7, 8; see Burckhardt’s Notes on 
the Bedouins and J Vahabys, i. 113). 

References in the Bible to the Arabs themselves 
are still more clearly illustrated by the manners of 
the modern people in their predatory expeditions, 
their mode of warfare, their caravan journeys, & e. 
To the interpretation of the book of Job, an inti- 
mate knowledge of this people, and their language 
and literature, is essential ; for many of the most 
obscure passages can only be explained by that 
knowledge. 

The commerce of Arabia especially connected 
with the Bible has been referred to in the sections 
on western and northern Arabia, and incidentally 
in mentioning the products of the peninsula. Direct 
mention of the commerce of the south does not 
appear to be made in the Bible, but it seems to 
have passed to Palestine principally through the 
northern tribes. Passages relating to the fleets of 
Solomon and to the maritime trade, however, bear 
on this subject, which is a curious study for the his- 
torical inquirer. The Joktanite people of southern 
Arabia have always been, in contradistinction to 
the Ishmaelite tribes, addicted to a seafaring life. 
The latter were caravan-merchants ; the former, 
the chief traders of the Red Sea, carrying their 
commerce to the shores of India, as well as to the 
nearer coasts of Africa. Their own writers describe 
these voyages — since the ( ’hristian era especially, 
as we might expect from the modem character of 
their literature. (See the curious Accounts of India 
and China by Two Mohammedan Travellers of the 
9 th cent., trans. by Renaudot, and amply illustrated 
in Mr. Lane’s notes to his translation of the 
Thousand and One Nights.) The classical writers 
also make frequent mention of the commerce of 
southern Arabia. (See the Viet, of Gr. and Rom. 
Geography.) It was evidently carried to Palestine 
by the two great caravan routes from the head of 
the Red Sea and from that of the Persian Gulf; 
the former especially taking with it African pro- 
duce; the latter, Indian. It should be observed 
that the wandering propensities of the Arabs, of 
whatever descent, do not date from the promulga- 
tion of El-Islam. All testimony goes to show that 
from the earliest ages the peoples of Arabia formed 
colonies in distant lands, and have not been actuated 
only by either the desire of conquest or by religiouj 
impulse in their foreign expeditions ; but rather by 
restlessness and commercial activity. 

The principal European authorities for the his 
tory of Arabia are, Schultens’ Hist. Imp. Vetus 
Joctanidaruni , Hard. Gw 1786, containing ex- 
tracts from various Arab authors; and his Monu - - 
menta Vetustiora Arabics. Lug. Bat. 1740; Eich- 
horn’s Monumenta Antiquiss. Hist. Arabum , chiefly 
extracted from Ibn-Kuteybeh, with his notes, Goth. 
1775; Fresnel, Lettres sur I Hist, des Arabes avant 
l' Islamisme, published in the Journal Asiatique, 
1838-53; Quatrem^re, Memoire sur les Naba - 
theens; Caussin [de Perceval], Essai sur IHi&U 
des Arabes avant V I slamhme, Paris, 1847-8; fo# 
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the geography, Niebuhr’s Description de VArabie, 
Amst. 1774, [a trans. of his Beschreibung von 
Arabien, Kopenh 177*2 ; see also his Reisebe- 
!C hreib. nnch Arabien, 2 vol. ibid. 1774-78;] 
Hnrckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, Ixnid. 1821); 
d elisted, Narrative, of a Journey to the ruins 
of X<iktb-(il~llij<tr, in Journ. of R. G. S., vii. 
20; his copy of Inscription, in Journ. of Asiat. 
Boc. of Bengal, iii. 1844; and his Journal, Lon- 
don. 1848; Cruttendcn, Xa malice of a Journey 
from Mokhu to Bail'd ; Jomard, iZtpdes geogr. et 
i.isl. appended to Mengin, Hist, de V Egypte, vol. 
iii. Laris, 1849; [Hinton, K. I*’., Pilgrimage to EU 
Midi nah and Meccnh, 3 vol., Ixmd. i 8o5— 5G ; 
Palgrave, \Y. G., Journey through Central and 
haste ni Arabia , 2d ed., 2 vol., Ixmd. 18G5;] and 
for Arabia Petroea and .Sinai, Kobinson’s Biblical 
Researches; Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine; Tueh’s 
Lss iy on the Slnaitic Inscriptions, in the Journal 
of the German Oriental Soc. xiv. 129 ft’. Strabo, 
Ptolemy, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and the minor 
geographers, should also be consulted. For the 
manners ami customs of the Arabs, Purckhardt’s 
Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, 8vo, 1831; 
and for Arab life in ils widest sense, Mr. Lane’s 
Notes on the Thous tn l ami One Nights, cd. 1848; 
and bis Modern Er/i/gtians, ed. 1842 [new cd. 
1800]. 

The most important native works are, with two 
exceptions, still untranslated, and but lew of them 
are edited. Abu-l-Fida's Hist. Antcislamica has 
beei’ edited and translated by Fleiseher, Lips. 1831 ; 
and El-Idreesee’s Geography translated byJaubert, 
and published in the Recueil de Voyages et de Me- 
rm nres, by the Geogr. Soc. of Paris, 1840; of those 
which have been, or are in course of being edited, 
are Yakoot’s Homonymous Geographical Diction- 
ary, entitled A7-.1/ ushfarak Wad' on, iva-l-Mnf- 
tnrak Bnk'an, ed. Wiistenfeld, Got. 1845; the 
Mardsid tl- 1 Hilda, probably an abridgment by 
an unknown hand of his larger geogr. diet, called 
the Moajam, ed. .hiynboll, Lug. Hat. 1852-4; the 
Histories of Mekkeh, ed. Wiistenfeld, and now 
publishing by the German Oriental Society; and 
I bn-Khah loon’s Prolegomena , ed. Quatremcre, i. 
[-iii.] Paris, 1858 [in the Notices ct Extraits des 
.1 fanuscrits, xvi. pt. 1, xvii. pt. 1, xviii. pt. 1; 
trans. into French, with notes, by Slane, Parts 1, 
2, Paris, 1803-G5.] Of those in MS., besides the 
indispensable works of the Arab lexicographers, we 
would especially mention Ilm-Khaldoon’s History 
of the Arabs; the Kharecdet el-Ajdib of lhn-FJ- 
V. ardee; the Mir-dt ez-Zemdn of Ibn-Fl-.b’zee; 
the Mnrooj edh-Dhahab of Kl-Mes’oodee ; Ynkoot’s 
Moajam el- B uhlan ; the Kitdh-el-. \ghdnee of • Fi- 
ls fall; in ec ; and the '/kd of Ll-K urtubce. 

E. S. P. 

ARA BIAN, T1IE Nch. ii. 19, 

1 i. 1: 5 ’Apa/3( [Vat. -£f<] ; Arabs: Is. 

xiii. 29; Jer. iii. 2: "a pa/3ey: Arabes)\ Ahaiuans, 
VlIE (C\S^n?n, 2 Chr. xvii. 11; 

2 (’hr. xxi. 10, xxii. 1, xxvi. 7 (Ken); Nch. iv. 7); 
o'EApafies'' Arnbes). The nomadic trilies inhab- 
iting the country to the east and south of Palestine, 
who in the early times of Hebrew history were 
known as Mmiaelites and descendants of Kettimh. 
Their roving pastoral life in the desert is alluded to 
In Ls. xiii. 20; Jer. iii. 2; 2 Mace. xii. 11; their 
.xmntry is associated with the country of the De- 
Janiin the travelling merchants (Is. xxi. 13) with 


Dedan, Tenia, and Buz (Jer. xxv. 24,, and with 
Dedan and Kedar (Ez. xxvii. 21), all of which are 
supposed to have oeeupied the northern part of the 
peninsula later known as Arabia. During the pros- 
perous reign of Jehoshaphat, the Arabians, in con- 
junction with the Philistines, were tributary to 
Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 11), hut in the reign of his 
successor they revolted, ravaged the country, plun- 
dered the royal palace, slew all the king's sons with 
the exception of the youngest, and carried of!' the 
royal harem (2 Chr. xxi. 10, xxii. 1). The Ara- 
bians of Gur-baal were again subdued by Uzziah 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 7). During the Captivity they appear 
to have spread over the country of Palestine, lor on 
the return from Uahylon they were among the tore- 
most in hindering Nehemiah in his work of resto- 
ration, and plotted with the Ammonites and others 
for that end (Nch. iv. 7). Geshein, or Gashmu, 
one of the leaders of the opposition, was of this 
race (Nell. ii. 19, vii. 1). In later times the Ara- 
bians served under Timotheus in his struggle with 
Judas Maeeabams, hut were defeated (1 Maec. v. 
39; 2 Macc. xii. 10). The Zabadreans, an Arab 
tribe, were routed by Jonathan, the brother and 
successor of Judas (1 Macc. xii. 31). The chieftain 
or king of the Arabians bore the name of Aretas 
as far back as the time of Antioehus Kpiphanes 
and Jason the high-priest (2 Maec. v. 8; eomp. 2 
Cor. xi. 32). Zabdiel, the assassin of Alexander 
Halas (1 Maec. xi. 17), and Simalcne, who brought 
up Antioehus, the young son of Alexander (1 Maec. 
xi. 39), afterwards Antioehus YL, were both Ara- 
bians. In the time of the N. T. the term appears 
to have been used in the same manner (Acts ii. 11). 
[Aka in a.] W. A. \V. 

♦ ARABIC LANGUAGE. Besides the 
remarks under Araiua,- p. 142, see Smemitic 
Languages, §§ 20-24. 

* ARABIC VERSIONS. [Versions, 

Ancient.] 

A'RAD ("HV [wild ass]: 'nplfi; Alex. Apo>5; 
[Vat. flp^p; Comp. Aid. ’ApaS:] Arod). A Hen 
jamite, son of Beriali, who drove out the inhab- 
itants of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 15). W. A. W. 

A'RAD [place of fugitives, Fiirst]: 

’Apd5 : [Arad; exc. in Josh., where we find] ’A bep; 
[N at. Aipad fiaatAea Apad: Comp. ’ApeS: Hederj), 
a royal city of the Canaanitcs, named with Dorman 
and Lihnali (Josh. xii. 14). The wilderness of 
Judah was to ‘‘the south of Arad” (Judg. i. 1G). 
It is also undoubtedly named in Num. xxi. 1 (comp, 
llorinah in vcr. 3), and xxxiii. 40, “the Canaanite 
king of Arad,” instead of the reading of the A. V., 
“king Arad the Canaanite.” (See the translations 
of Znnz, De Wette, Ac.) It is mentioned in the 
Onomasticon (s. v. ''Apaga, Arad, ’A Sip, Asason 
Thamar) as a city of the Amorites, near the desert 
of Kadrles, 4 miles from Malatha (Moladah), and 
20 from Hebron. This agrees with the eoiyecture 
of Pobinson, who identifies it with a hill, Tell 
'Arad, an hour and a half X. 1C bv E. from Milh 
(Moladah), and 8 hours from Hebron (Hob. ii. 101, 
201, 202). G. 

A R' A DUS ("ApaSos: A r ados), included in 
tbe list of places to whieli*the decree of Lucius the 
consul, protecting the .lews under Simon the high- 
priest, wits addressed (1 Macc. xv. 23). The samt 
place os Arvad. G. 

A 'RAH (rrs [wayfarer] : ’A pa : Aro 
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[rawer, ’ope'x : Aree]). 1. An Asherite, of the 
sons of Ulla (1 Chr. vii. 39). 

2. ([Ezr.] ‘'A pes, [Vat. H pa; Neh.] 'Hpae, 
’Hpd: Ami.) The sons of Arab returned with 
Zerubbabel, in number 775, according to Ezr. ii. 
5, but 652 according to Xeh. vii. 10. One of his 
descendants, Shechaniah, was the father-in-law of 
Tobiah the Ammonite (Neh. vi. 18). The name 
is written Ares in 1 Esdr. v. 10. W. A. W . 

A'RAM (G^S, occasionally with the definite 

article G^SH, and once Dj; probably from a 
root signifying height , and which is also the base 
of u Hamah" (Gesenius, p. 151; Stanley, p. T29), 
the name by which the Hebrews designated, gen- 
erally, the country lying to the northeast of Pal- 
estine;® the great mass of that high table-land 
which, rising with sudden abruptness from the Jor- 
dan and the very margin of the lake of Gennesareth, 
stretches, at an elevation of no less than 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, to the banks of the 
Euphrates itself, contrasting strongly with the low 
land bordering on the Mediterranean, the “ land of 
Canaan," or the low country (Gen. xxxi. 18, xxxiii. 
18, Ac.). Throughout the A. V. the word is, with 
only a very few exceptions [Xuin. xxiii. 7, Judg. 
iii. 10, luarg.J, rendered as in the Vulgate and 
LXX. — Syria [or Syrians]; a name which, it 
must be remembered, includes far more to our ears 
than did Aram to the Jews. [Syria.] 

Its earliest occurrence in the book of Genesis is 
in the form of Aram-naliaraim, i. e. the “highland 
of or between the two rivers ” (Gen. xxiv. 10, 
A. V. “ Mesopotamia"), but in several succeeding 
chapters, and in other parts of the Pentateuch, the 
word is used without any addition, to designate a 
dweller in Aram-naharaim — Laban or Bethuel — 

the Aramite " (see Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 2, 5, xxxi. 
20, 24; also Judg. iii. 10, compared with 8; Deut. 
xxvi. 5, compared with xxiii. 4, and Ps. lx. title). 

Padan, or accurately Paddan, Aram (£? 
“cultivated highland,” from paddah, to plough, 
Ges. p. 1092; Stanley, p. 129, note) was another 
designation for the same region (Gen. xxv. 20, 
xxviii. 2: comp. llos. xii. 12, where the word Sadeh, 

rntp, is, perhaps, equivalent to Paddan). [Sa- 
!>eh ; Padan a ram.] A tribe of Hittites 
(Khntte) bearing the name of Patena is reported 
to have been met with in the inscriptions of Shal- 
maneser, u. c. 900-800. They then occupied the 
valley of the Orontes, and the country eastward as 
far as the water-shed between that river and the 
Euphrates. The latest explorers do not hesitate to 
identify this name with /Wrt/i-aram and Bitancea 
or Bashan (Hawlinson’s Herodotus , i. 463); but if 
this be correct, the conclusion of the identity of 
Padan-aram and Mesopotamia arrived at above from 
a comparison of the statements of Scripture, must 
be modified. 

Later in the history we meet with a number of 
small nations or kingdoms forming parts of the 
general land of Aram : — 1. Aram-Zobali (2 Sam. 

r. 6, 8), or simply Zobah, (1 Sam. xiv. 47 ; 

2 Sam. viii. 3; 1 Chr. xviii., xix.) [Zobah.] 2. 
Aram Beth -rehob (2 Sam. x. 6), or Rehob. IVirH 
(r. 8). [Rehob. J 3. Aram-maachah (1 Chr. 


a The name Aram probably appears also in the Ho- 
meric names ’Aptp.oi {11. ii* 783) and ’Epe/x|3ot {OJ. iv. 
10 


xix. 6), 3r Maachah only, HGPG (2 Sam. x. 6). 
[Maaciiah.] 4. Geshur, “in .Aram" (2 Sam. 
xv. 8), usually named in connection with Maachah 
(Deut. iii. 14; Josh. xiii. 11, 13, &c.). [Geshur.] 
5. Aram-Dammesek (Damascus) (2 Sam. viii. 5, 
6; 1 Chr. xviii. 5, 6). The whole of these petty 
states are spoken of collectively under the name of 
“Aram" (2 Sam. x. 13), but as Damascus in- 
creased in importance it gradually absorbed the 
smaller powers (1 K. xx. 1), and the name of A mm 
was at last applied to it alone (Ts. vii. 8; also 1 K. 
xi. 25, xv. 18, Ac.). 

It is difficult to believe, from the narrative, that 
at the time of David’s struggles these “kingdoms " 
were anything more than petty tribes located round 
the skirts of the possessions of Gad and Manasseh. 
Some writers, however (Rosenm filler and IMichaelis 
amongst others), have attempted to show that their 
territory extended as far as the Euphrates on the 
one hand and the Mediterranean (at Berytus) on 
the other, in which case it would have been con- 
siderably larger than Palestine itself. This, how- 
ever, will be best examined under the separate 
heads, including, in addition to those already no- 
ticed, Ish-tob and Hamath. 

According to the genealogical table in Gen. x., 
Aram was a son of Shem, and his brethren were 
Elam, Asshur, and Arphaxad. It will be observed 
that these names occur in regular order from the 
east, Aram closing the list on the borders of the 
“western sea." 

In three passages Aram would seem to denote 
Assyria (2 K. xviii. 26; Is. xxxvi. 11 , Jer. xxxv. 
11 ). 

In 2 K. xvi. 6, the S}Tians are said to have 
come to Elath (on the Red Sea). The word ren- 
dered Syrians is C^GVlS, Aromim , which in the 
lveri is corrected to Adomim , Edomites. 

In 2 Chr. xxii. 5, the name is presented in a 

shortened form as Rain, G^GH; comp. Job 
xxxii. 2. 

2. [Xvpoi' Syri.] Another Aram is named in 
Gen. xxii. 21, as a son of Kemuel, and descendant 
of Nalior. From its mention with Uz and Buz it 
is probably identical with the tribe of Ram, to the 
“ kindred " of which belonged “ Elihu, the son of 
Barachel the Buzite,” who was visiting Job in the 
land of Uz (Job xxxii. 2). It is also worthy of 
notice that among the other descendants of Nalior 
are named Tebach (comp. Tibhath, 1 Chr. xix. 18), 
and Maacah; so that the tribe was possibly one of 
the smaller divisions of Aram described above. 

G. 

3. CApap; [Vat. M. n&a\aKapxv‘-] Aram). 
An Asherite, one of the sons of Shamer (1 Chr. 
vii. 34). 

4. The son of Esrom, or Hezron; elsewhere 
called Ram (Matt. i. 3, 4; Luke iii. 33). 

W. A. W. 

* In Luke, Tiscb. with Sin. BZXT reads (in- 
stead of ’A pdp) 'Ad/xelvy rod 'Apvet. A. 

A'RAMITESS [z6pa : Syra]): 

i. e. a female inhabitant of Aram (1 Chr. vii. 14). 
In other passages of the A. V. the ethnic of Aram 
is rendered Syrian. 

A'RAM-NAHARA'IM (Dnqj E jS 

84). Comp. Strab. xvi. 785; Grote, History of Greece, 
iii. 387. 
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[/l ~am of the tiro river*] : r) Me(Toirorap.ia Supias • 
Mesirjiotnmia Syriie). (!’s. lx. title.) [/ham 1.] 

W. A. W. 

A'RAM-ZOUAH (n2VJ UnS.: f, Zvpla 
5 ofiaA’. Sobal). (Ts. Lx. title.) [Auam 1 and 
Zouaii.] AV. A. W. 

A'RAXO^ [wildf/ont] ; Sam. pS: 'Apdr; 
[Alex. Apa/J.', in 1 Chr. Appav (and so Vat.):] 
Aron, Aram), name of a 1 1 write (Gen. xxxvi. 28; 
1 Chr. i. 42). 

AR'ARAT : ’A papar: Ararat ), a 

mountainous district of Asia mentioned in the 
Bible in connection with the following events: — 
(1.) As the rest in»r-]il ace of the ark after the Delude 
(Gen. viii. 4, “upon the mountains of Ararat,” A. 
V. ; super monks Armenia, Yulg.): (2.) As the 
asylum of the sous of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 37 ; 
Is. xxxvii. 38; the LXX. have e/s A ppselav in the 
Latter, and the Yulg. in terram Armeniorum in the 
former passage; A. V. has in both “the land of 
An. ■'ilia”): (3.) A? the ally, and probably the 
neighbor, of Minni and Ashchenaz (.Jer. li. 27). 


[Armenia.] In Gen. xi. 2 we have appor*»ntlj 
an indication of its position as eastward of .Mesopo- 
tamia (Eli?;?* “from the east,” A. V.), whence 
Bohlen {hit rod to Gen. ii. 139) identifies Ararat 
with Aryavarta , [a Sanskrit name =] the “ holy 
land” in the north of llindostan; but the Hebrew 
is more correctly translated in the margin, as 
also in Gen. xiii. 11, eastward (Gesen. Thes. p. 
300). the writer, as it would seem, describing the 
position of Mesopotamia in reference to his own 
country, rather than to Ararat. 

The name Ararat was unknown to the geog- 
raphers of Greece and Koine, as it still is to the 
Armenians of the present day; but that it was an 
indigenous and an ancient name for a portion of 
Armenia, appears from the statement ol Moses of 
Chorene. who gives Araratia as the designation 
of the central province, and connects the name with 
an historical event reputed to have occurred H. c. 
1750 ( flistor . A rmen. Whiston, p. Wl). Jerome 
! identified it with the plain of the Araxes. It 
woidd, however, be more correct to consider the 
I name in its Biblical sense as descriptive generally 



Ararat. 


of the Armenian highlands— the lolly plateau 
which overlooks the plain of the Araxes on the X., 
Mid of Mesopotamia on the S. We shall pres- 
ently notice the characteristics of this remarkable 
region, which adapted it to become the cradle of 
the human race and the central spot whence, after 
the Deluge, the nations were to radiate to ditlcrent 
quarters of the world. It is, however, first neces- 
sary to notice brietly the opinions put forth as to 
the s)K)t where the ark rested, as described in Gen. 
viii. 4, although all such speculations, from the in- 
definUeness of the account, cannot lead to any cer- 
tain result. Berosus the (Jhaldrean, contemporary 
with Alexander the Great, fixes the spot on the 
mountains of Kurdistan {irpbs T<p upe i tgce Koo- 
• SucJctH', Joseph. Ant . i. 3, § 0), which form the 
lonthem frontier of Armenia. His opinion is fol- 
lowed by the Syriac and Chaldee versions, which 

{five as the equivalent for Ararat in Gen. 

viii. 4, and in a later age by the Koran. Tradition 
rtil* points to the Jtln l Judi as the scene of the 


event, and maintains the belief, as stated by Berosus, 
that fragments of the ark exist on its summit. The 
selection of this range was natural to an inhabitant 
of the Mesopotamian plain; for it presents an ap- 
parently insurmountable barrier on that side, hem- 
ming in the valley of the Tigris with abrupt de- 
clivities so closely that only during the summer 
months is any passage afforded between the moun- 
tain and river (Ainsworth’s Trawls in the Track 
of the Ten 7'housnnd , p. 154). Josephus also 
quotes Nicolaus Damascenus to the effect that a 
mountain named Baris, beyond Minyas, was the 
sjK>t. This has been identified with Varaz, a 
mountain mentioned by St. Martin {Man. sur 
I'Armcuie, i. 203) ns rising to the X. of Lake Van ; 
hut the only important mountain in the position 
indicated is described by recent travellers under the 
name Seiban Tayh, and we are therefore inclined 
to accept the tanendation of Schroeder, who pro 
poses to read Md<m, the indigenous name of Mourn 
Ararat , for Bcfpiy. That the scene of aw ‘went sc 
deeply interesting to mankind had even at tlmt 
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early age been transferred, as was natural, to the 
loftiest and most imposing mountain in the district, 
appears the statement of Josephus i. 3, 
§ 5), that the spot where Noah left the ark had 
received a name descriptive of that event, which he 
renders ’ ATro(3aTT)piov f and which seems identical 
with Nachdjevan , on the banks of the Araxes. To 
this neighborhood all the associations connected 
with Noah are now assigned by the native Armen- 
ians, and their opinion has been so far indorsed by 
Europeans that they have given the name Ararat 
exclusively to the mountain which is called Massis 
by the Armenians, Ayri-D tyh , i. e. Steep Mountain, 
by the Turks, and Kuh-i-Nuh , i. e. Noah's Moun- 
tain, by the Persians. It rises immediately out of 
the plain of the Araxes, and terminates in two 
conical peaks, named the Great and Less Ararat, 
about seven miles distant from each other, the 
former of which attains an elevation of 17,260 feet 
above the level of the sea and about 14,000 above 
the plain of the Araxes, while the latter is lower 
by 4000 feet. The summit of the higher is covered 
with eternal snow for about 3000 feet of perpen- 
dicular* height. That it is of volcanic origin, is 
evidenced by the immense masses of lava, cinders, 
and porphyry with which the middle region is 
covered. A deep cleft on its northern side has been 
regarded as the site of its crater, and this cleft was 
the scene of a terrible catastrophe which occurred 
July 2, 1840, when the village ol Arguri and the 
Monastery of St. James were buried beneath the 
debris brought down from the upper heights by a 
violent earthquake. Clouds of reddish smoke and 
a strong smell of sulphur, which pervaded the 
neighborhood after the earthquake, seem to indi- 
cate that the volcanic powers of the mountain are 
not altogether dormant. The summit of Ararat 
was long deemed inaccessible, and the Armenians 
still cling to this belief. It was first ascended in 
182 J by Parrot, who approached U from the N. W. 
lie describes a secondary summit about 400 yards 
distant from the Jiighest point, and on the gentle 
depression which connects the two eminences he 
surmises that the ark rested {Journey to Ararat , 
p. 170). The region immediately below the limits 
of perpetual snow is barren and unvisited by beast 
or bird. Wagner ( Rtise , p. 185) describes the si- 
lence and solitude that reign there as quite over- 
powering. Aryuri , the only village known to have 
been built on its slopes, was the spot where, accord- 
ing to tradition, Noah planted his vineyard. Lower 
down, in the plain of Araxes, is Nachdjevan , where 
the patriarch is reputed to have been buried. 

Returning to the broader signification we have 
assigned to the term “ the mountains of Ararat,” 
as coextensive with the Armenian plateau from the 
base of Ararat in the N. to the range of Kurdistan 
in the S., we notice the following characteristics of 
that region as illustrating the Bible narrative : — 
(1.) Its elevation . It rises as a rocky island out 
of a sea of plain to a height of from 6000 to 7000 
feet above the level of the sea, presenting a surface 
of extensive plains, whence, as from a fresh base, 
spring important and lofty mountain-ranges, having 
a generally parallel direction from E. to W., and 
connected with each other by transverse ridges of 
moderate height. (2.) Its geographical position. 
The Armenian plateau ^tarids equidistant from the 
Euxine and the Caspian seas on the N., and be- 
.ween the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean on 
/he S. With the first it is connected by the 
^caiapsis, with the second by the Araxes, with the 
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third by the Tigris and Euphrates, the latter of 
which also serves as an outlet towards the countries 
on the Mediterranean coast. These seas were the 
high roads of primitive colonization, and the plains 
watered by these rivers were the seats of the most 
powerful nations of antiquity, the Assyrians, the 
Babylonians, the Medes, and the ColcLians. Viewed 
with reference to the dispersion of the nations, 
Armenia is the true bp<p<x\6s of the world; and 
it is a significant fact that at the present day Ararat 
is the great boundary-stone between the empires 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. (3.) Its physical 
formation . The Armenian plateau is the result of 
volcanic agencies : the plains as well as the moun- 
tains supply evidence of this. Armenia, however, 
differs materially from other regions of similar 
geological formation, as, for instance, the neighbor- 
ing range of Caucasus, inasmuch as it does not rise 
to a sharp, well-defined central crest, but expands 
into plains or steppes, separated by a graduated 
series of subordinate ranges. Wagner ( Reise , p. 
203) attributes this peculiarity to the longer period 
during which the volcanic powers were at work, 
and the room afforded for the expansion of the 
molten masses into the surrounding districts. The 
result of this expansion is that Armenia Is far more 
accessible, both from without and within its own 
limits, than other districts of similar elevation. 
The passes, though high, are comparatively easy, 
and there is no district which is shut out from 
communication with its neighbors. The fall of 
the ground in the centre of the plateau is not de- 
cided in any direction, as is demonstrated by the 
early courses of the rivers — the Araxes, which 
flows into the Caspian, rising westward of either 
branch of the Euphrates, and taking at first a 
northerly direction — the Euphrates, which flows to 
the S., rising northward of the Araxes, and taking 
a westerly direction. (4.) %he climate is severe. 
Winter lasts from October to May, and is suc- 
ceeded by a brief spring and a summer of intense 
heat. The contrast between the plateau and the 
adjacent countries is striking. In April, when the 
Mesopotamian plains are scorched with heat, and 
on the Euxine shore the azalea and rhododendron 
are in bloom, the Armenian plains are still covered 
with snow; and in the early part of September it 
freezes keenly at night. (5.) The re ye tat ion is 
more varied and productive than the climate would 
lead us to expect. Trees are not found on the 
plateau itself, but grass grows luxuriantly, and 
furnishes abundant pasture during the summer 
months to the flocks of the nomad Kurds. Wheat 
and barley ripen at far higher altitudes than on the 
Alps and the Pyrenees : the volcanic nature of the 
soil, the abundance of water, and the extreme heat 
of the short summer bring the harvest to maturity 
with wonderful speed. At Erz-rum, more than 
6000 feet above the sea, the crops appear above 
ground in the middle of June, and are ready for 
the sickle before the end of August (Wagner, p. 
255). The vine ripens at about 5000 feet, while in 
Europe its limit, even south of the Alps, is about 
2650 feet. 

The general result of these observations as bear- 
ing upon the Biblical narrative would be to shoi/ 
that, while the elevation of the Armenian plateau 
constituted it the natural resting-place of the ark 
after the Deluge, its geographical position and its 
physical character secured an impartial distribution 
of the families of mankind to the various quarters 
of the world. The climate furnished a powerful 
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aiduccment to seek the more tempting regions on 
ill sides of it. At the same time the character of 
the vegetation was remarkably adapted to the no- 
mad state in which we may conceive the early 
iterations of Noah’s descendants to have lived. 

W. L. B. 

Alt' A RATH {' Apapa9\ Alex. [FA.] Apapar)- 
Ararat ('Fob. i. 21; comp. 2 K. xix. 37). 

\V. A. \Y. 

ARAU'XAH (njl-y: ’o pva: Areuna), a 
Jebusite who sold his threshing-floor on Mount 
Moriah to David as a site for an altar to Jehovah, 
together with his oxen, for 50 shekels of silver (2 
Sain. xxiv. 18-24), or (according to 1 Chr. xxi. 25) 
for GOO shekels of gold by weight. From the 
expression (2 Sam. xxiv. 28) “those things did 
Araunah, the king, give unto the king,” it has been 
inferred that he was one of the royal race of the 
Jebusites. ilis name is variously written in various 

places: n2'"^Sn (2 Sam. xxiv. 16); HMHS 

(xxiv. 18); (1 Chr. xxi. 15 ff.; 2 Chr. iii. 

1). [OnxAN.] K. \V. B. 

ART>A hero of Baal, so Fiirst, for 

b 1’ like bS'";S : ['Ap-yJyB,] 'A P 06 k\ [A lex. 
Ap&o, ApfieK ; Comp. ’Ap/3a( ; Aid. 'Ap&6> 
'Apfie'-] Arbe), the progenitor of the Anakim, or 
sons of Anak, from whom their chief city Herron . 
received its name of Kirjath Arba (Josh. xiv. 15, 
xv. 13, xxi. 11). [See also Akhaij.] F. W. G. 

AR'BAH (ra^S [four]: rbnebiov: Arbee). 
“ The city of Arbah ” is always rendered elsewhere 
Hebron, or Kirjath- A im a (Gen. xxxv. 27). The 

LXX. appear to have read j? ’ ardbdh . 

W. A. W. 

* In Josh. xxi. 11 the A. V., ed. 1611, reads 
“the citie of Arba/i,” marg. “ Kiriath-arbah ” 
(Kapia9apfi6K ; Vat. KapaBupfioK- Cariaiharbe). 
In Josh. xv. 13 the A. V. translates “the city of 
Arba,” marg. “ Kiriath-arba.” A. 

ART5ATHITE, THE (\nnn$n: [in 1 
Chr.] b rapafiaidh [Vat. -9 A; Alex. 2apa/3e006t; 
PA. Tapal 3e0; t’omp. 'Apa/3a9i' f Aid. ’Apu.Seth'; 
in 2 Sam. all different:] Arbuthites ), i. e. a native 
of the Arabah or Ghor. Abialbon the A. was one 
of David’s 30 mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 31; 1 
Chr. xi. 32). 

ARBAT'TIS (iv ’Ap)3^TTOis; [Sin. Apj3a- 
vois;] Alex. ApfiaKTOts [and so Sin.c* 1 ] : Arbntis), 
a district of Palestine named in 1 Macc. v. 23 only. 
Ewald’s conjecture ( fJischichte , iv. 350, nott) 
grounded on the reading of the Peshito Syriac 

( a rd B>>() in that the district N. of 

the sea of Galilee, part of which is still called Ar<l 
tL/Jatihah, is here intended. But it seems at least 

« The Arbeln of Alexander the (3 rent is called Irbil 
by the Arabic historians (Rob ii. 300). The change 
•if l to d is not (infrequent. Moreover, the present 
Irbvl is undoubtedly mentioned in tlie Talmud as 
'Arbel (see Schwarz, p. ISO; Reland, p. 358; Rob. ill. 
943, note, 

b So Irby (p. Uij. Robinson, on the contrary, says 
that the ruins are on the brow overlooking the chasm 
•)f the wady. (Thomson {Ijind and Hook , Ji. 114) 
tsys the same. — II.] 

f First suggested In the Mitnrhmer Gel. Anzeigm, 
Not. ’. and eagerly laid hold of by Robinson. 


equally probable that the word L» inertly a cvrrup^ 
tion of ’A/cpa/to-riVT), the province or toparchj 
which lay between Neapolis and Jericho (Belaud, 
p. 192; Joseph. B. J. iii. 3, §§ 4, 5, dc.). G. 

ARBE'LA (iv 'ApfijiAotsi in ArbeUis ), men- 
tioned in the Bible oiily in 1 Macc. Lx. 2, and 
there only as defining the situation of Masaloth, a 
place besieged and taken by Baceliides and Alci- 
mus at the opening of the campaign in which Ju- 
das Maccabaus was killed. According to Josephus 
(Ant. xii. 11, § 1) this was at Arbela of Galilee, 
iv 'ApfirjAois 7tJaci t t)s TaAtAaias, a place which 
he elsewhere states to be near .Sepphoris, on the 
lake of Gcnnesarcth, and remarkable for certain 
impregnable caves, the resort of robbers and insur- 
gents, and the scene of more than one desperate en - 
counter (comp. Ant. xiv. 15, §§ 4, 5; B . J. j. 16, 
§§ 2, 3; ii. 20, § G; I V/«, § 37). These topograph- 
ical requirements are fully met by the existing Jr- 
bi<I, a a site with a few ruins, wcat of Medjel , on 
the southeast side of the Wady llanutm , in a 
small plain at the foot 6 of the hill of Kurun Hat - 
tin . The caverns are in the opjiosite face of the 
ravine, and bear the name of Kula'at Ibn Moan 
(Bob. ii. 398; Burekh. p. 331 ; Irby, p. 91). 

There seems no reason to doubt the soundness 
of this identification.^ The army of Baceliides was 
on its road from Antioch to the Land of JtidaA 
(yr\v ’looSa), which they were approaching “by 
the way that leadeth to Galgala ” (Gilgal),^ that is 
by the valley of tlie Jordan in the direct line to 
which Jr bid lies.*’ Ewald, however (( Jeschichle , iv. 
370, note), insists, in opposition to Josephus, that 
’the engagements of this campaign were confined to 
Judaea proper, a theory which drives him to con- 
sider “ Galgala ” as the .lifjilia north of Gophna. 
[Gii.gai..] But he admits that no trace of an 
Arbela in that direction has yet come to light. 

Arbela may be the Betii-akrel of Uos. x. 14, 
but there is nothing to ensure it. G. 

ARIH'TE, THE ('2"Sn : de Arbi). IV 
ami the Arbite, was one of Hand’s guard (2 Sam, 
xxiii. 35). Tlie word, according to Gescnius ( Thcs. 
p. 145) [and Fiirst, i. 133], signifies a native of 
Aka». In the parallel list of Chronicles, it is 
given as Beii-Kzbni, by a change in letters not un- 
frequently occurring. [Ezhai.] The LXX. ver- 
sion, Oupatoepxly is very corrupt. [Comp., how- 
ever, reads 6 ’Apj8(; Alex, o Apax*tets- — A.] 
(See Kennicott, Dissert, on 2 Sain, xxiii. p. 210.) 

G. 

ARBO'NAl [' Afipwvds ; Sin. XejSpou/; Comp. 
' Apfiwvcit\ Aid. ' Apfiovdi' Mnmbre ], Jud. ii. 24. 

* It is called tliere a “river” (A. V.), on the 
banks of which were “ high cities ” destroyed by 
UoLni'KRM.s in his desolating march toward the 
country of the Jews. [Ahronas.] 

Yolkmar (Ifandb. d. Kinl. in die Apoer. i. 
190, 195) adopts with sonic modification the con- 

d Some MSS. and the important version of the Sy- 
riac Pesliito read f * Gilead in which case the Arbeln 
l>c)oud Jordan must l»e thought of. Rut it is hardly 
likely that Josephus would be Inaccurate in his tojiog- 
rnptiy of ft j»art of the country which he knew so 
thoroughly. 

r Tiie importance o! tlie Wady Jhundm In a mill 
tnry point of view, ns comffiandlng the great north 
road, the Sea of Galilee, and the Important springs in 
the plain of Gcnnesarcth. is not lost sight of by Wilson 
( Ijinds of the Bibte , in Ritter, Jordan , p. 328). 
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jecture of Movers respecting this name. He sup- 
poses iirl xei/iappov ’A fipooi/a (the best supported 

reading) to represent the Hebrew 
“on the other side of the river,” namely, the Eu- 
phrates. The final ' in being written long 

like 1 was easily converted into 2, as in Jud. ii. 28 

*12 V, Accho, is represented by ’O kivcl. The 
M high cities ” referred to he supposes to be Baby- 
lon, Soleucia, Ctesiphon, and others in their neigh- 
borhood, citing Eutropius viii. 3, and Dion Cassius 
Ixviii. 28, in accordance with his theory that the 
passage relates to the conquests of Trajan [Ju- 
dith]. A. 

ARCHELAHJS (’A px^aos [ruler of the 
people ] : Archelaus : in the Talmud, O'lV'p'^S, 
son of Herod the Great, by a Samaritan woman, 
Maltkake (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 1, § 3; B. J. i. 28, 
§ 4), and, with his brother Antipas, brought lip at 
Rome (id. B. J. i. 31, § 1). At the death of 
Herod (b. c. 4 ) a his kingdom was divided between 
his three sons, Herod Antipas, Archelaus, and 
Philip. Archelaus received the half, containing 
Idumea, Judaea, Samaria, and the cities on the 
coast, with 600 talents’ income (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 
11, § 4). With one party among the Jews he was 
popular: another complained against him, but in 
vain, to Augustus (id. Ant. xvii. 11, 1). He never 
properly had the title of king (PaaiAevs) assigned 
to him (Matt. ii. 22), but only that of eOvapxys 
(ibid.); so that the former word must be taken as 
loosely used. In the 10th year of his reign (Jo-, 
seph. xvii. 13, § 2, I It. 1), or the 9th (B. J. ii. 7, 
§ 3), according to Dion Cass. (xv. 27) in the con- 
sulship of M. iEmil. Lepidus and L. Arruntius, 
i. e. A. d. 6, a complaint was preferred by his 
brothers and his subjects against him on the ground 
of his tyranny, in consequence of which he was de- 
posed and banished to Vienne in Gaul (Joseph. 
Ant. xvii. 13, § 2; B. J. ii. 7, § 3), where he is 
generally said to hav^ died. But Jerome ( Onomast . 
s. v. Bethlehem) relates that he was shown the sep- 
ulchre of Archelaus near that town. If so, he must 
have returned as a private man to Judrea, and there 
have died. The parents of our Lord turned aside 
from fear of him on their way back from Egypt, 
and went to Nazareth in Galilee, in the domain of 
his gentler brother Antipas. He seems to have 
been guilty of great? cruelty and oppression. Jo- 
sephus relates (Ant. xvii. 9, § 3; B. J. ii. 1, 3) 
that he put to death 3000 Jews in the temple not 
long after his accession. This cruelty was exer- 
cised not only towards Jews, but towards Samari- 
tans also (Joseph. B. J. ii. 7, § 3). Archelaus 
wedded illegally (tov Trarpiov irapafiduriv iron j- 
<rd/jL€vos> Ant. xvii. 13, § 2) Glaphyra, the former 
wife of his brother Alexander, who had had chil- 
dren by her. (There is no reason for saying with 
Winer that Archelaus had children by her: he has 
apparently mistaken Josephus's ov Kal rtKva tfv 
icy XT?, where oy refers to Alexander, not to Arche- 
<aus.) H. A. 

ARCHERY. [Arms.] 

AR’CHEVITES (S^?nS: ’A p X va?or, 

a The death of Herod took place in the same year 
wich the birth of Christ; but this is to be placed four 
fears before the date in general use as the Christian 
jra. 
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[Vat. Apxovat.'] Erchucei, Vulg.) perhaps the in- 
habitants of Euecii, some of whom had been placed 
as colonists in Samaria (Ezr. iv. 9). W. L. B. 

AR'CHI : Archi ), Josh. xvi. 2. 

[Arciiite.] 

ARCHIP'PUS ( y Ap%{7T7ror [master of the 
/<orse] : Archippus ), a Christian teacher in Colosste, 
called by St. Paul his (tuvctt par iwtt} s (Pliilem. 2). 
As the epistle, which concerns a private matter, is 
addressed to him jointly with Philemon and Ap- 
phia, and as “the church in their house ” is also 
addressed, it seems necessary to infer that he was a 
member of Philemon’s family. He had received 
(Col. iv. 17) a SiaKovlcL hi the Lord, and wls ad- 
monished to take heed to it that he fulfill it. Je- 
rome, Theodoret, and (Ecumenius, suppose him to 
have been overseer of the church at Colossae. 
Others believe him to have been a teacher at Lao- 
dicea (Const. Apostol. vii. 46; Theodoret ad Col. 
iv- 17 ; and recently Wieseler, Chronol. des apos- 
tvlischen Zeitallers , p. 452); but there does not' 
seem to be any ground for the view. There is a 
legend that he was of the number of the Seventy 
disciples, and suffered martyrdom at Chonae, near 
Laodicea (Menolog. Grcec. i. 246). There is a 
monograph written about him by Dietelmair, De 
Archippo, Altorf, 1751, 4to. H. A. 

ARCHI'TE, THE as if from a 

place named Erech, T| pS : [2 Sam. xv., xvi., 6 
apxitTcupos (for 6 ’ Apx*» eralpos ? so Comp. ; 
o A paxh sraipos or ereooy, 29); 2 Sam. xvii.,] 

6 ’A pax' 1 D ~X et ’ 1 ^ ir - o (om. Aid. Alex.) 

nploTosl Comp. 6 apxialTepos (for 6 apxi€Tcupos 
orTather o ’A px'h eraipos, as above):] Arackites ), 
the usual designation of David's friend Hushai (2 

Sam. xv. 32, [xvi. 16,] xvii. 5, 14; 1 Chr. xxvii. 

33). 

The word also appears (somewhat disguised, it is 
true, in the A. V.) in Josh. xvi. 2, where “ the 
borders of Arclii” (i. e. “the Archite”) & are 
named as on the boundary of the “ children of Jo- 
seph,” somewhere in the neighborhood of Bethel. 

No town of the name of appears in Pales- 

tine ; is it possible that, as in the case of the Gerizi, 
the Zemarites, and the Jebusites, we have here the 
last faint trace of one of the original tribes of the 
country ? G. 

ARCHITECTURE. Although there are 
many notices, both in the Canonical Scriptures and 
in the Apocryphal writings, beaiing reference to 
the architecture of other nations besides the Israel- 
ites, it is nevertheless obvious that the chief busi- 
ness of a work like the present, under the article of 
Architecture, is to examine the modes of building 
in use among the Jews, and to discover, if possible, 
how far they were influenced, directly or indirectly, 
by the example or the authority of foreigners. 
The book of Genesis (iv. 17, 20, 22) appears to 
divide mankind into great characteristic sections, 
namely, the “ dwellers in tents ” and the “ dwellers 
in cities,” when it tells us that Cain was the 
founder of a city; and that among his descendants 
one Jabal was “ the father of them that dwell in 
tents,” whilst Tubal-cain was “ the instructor of 


b Compare Josh, xviii. 16, where “ Jebusi” should 
be translated ft the Jebusite,” as it has been in xr 8 
See also Gerizbi ; Zemaeaem. 
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e*ery artificer in brass and iron.” It is probable 
♦Jiat the workers in metal were for the most part 
dwellers in towns : ami thus the arts of architecture 
Mid metallurgy became from the earliest times lead- 
ing characteristics of the civilized as distinguished 
from the nomadic tendencies of the human race. 

To the race of Shem is attributed (Gen. x. 11, 
12. 22, xi. 2-1) ) the foundation of those cities in 
the plain of Shinar, Babylon, Nineveh, and others; 
to one of which, I Jesen, the epithet “great” suffi- 
ciently marks its importance in the time of the 
writer, a period at least as early as the 13th cent, 
n. c., if not very much earlier. (Kawlinson, Out- 
lint of Ass. llist. p. 10; bayard, AVwm/i, ii. 221, 
235, 238.) From the same book we learn the ac- 
count of the earliest recorded building, and of the 
materials employed in its construction (Gen. xi. 3, 
D); and though a doubt rests on the precise site of 
the tower of Ileitis, so long identified with the Birs 
Nimroud (Benjamin of Tudcla, p. 100, Bohn; New- 
ton, On Projdi. x. pp. 155, 15(1; Vaux, Min. and 
Ttrsep. pp. 173, 178; Keith, On 1'roph. p. 280), 
yet the nature of the soil, and the bricks found 
there in such abundance, though hearing mostly the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar, agree perfectly with the 
supposition of a city previously existing on the same 
or a closely neighboring site, (bayard, ii. 240, 278, 
and Nin. and Bah. 531; Blin. vii. 5G; Ez. iv. 1.) 

In the book of Esther (i. 2) mention is made of 
the palace at Susa, for three months in the spring 
the residence of the kings of Persia (Estli. iii. 13; 
Nen. Cyrop. viii. G, § 22); and in the books of To- 
bit and .Judith, of Eebatana, to which they retired 
for two months during the heat of summer. (Tob. 
iii. 7, xiv. 14; dud. i. 14; Herod, i. 08.) 

A branch of the same Syro-Arabian race as the 
Assyrians, but the children of Ham, was the na- 
tion, or at least the dominant caste, of the Egypt- 
ians, the style of whose architecture agrees so re- 
markably with the Assyrian (Eayard, ii. 20G ft'.). 
It is in connection with Egypt that the Israelites 
appear first as builders of cities, compelled, in com- 
mon with other Egyptian captives, to labor at the 
buildings of the Egyptian monarclis. I'ithom and 
Raamses are said to have been built by them. 
(Ex. i. 11; Wilkinson, ii. 105.) 

The Israelites were by occupation shepherds, and 
by habit dwellers in tents (Gen. xlvii. 3). The 
“house” built by Jacob at Suceoth is probably no 

exception to this statement (7"E2, Cesen.). They 
had therefore originally, speaking properly, no ar- 
chitecture. Even Hebron, a city of higher an- 
tiquity than the Egyptian Zoan (Tanis), was called 
originally from its founder, perhaps a (’anaanite of 
the race of Anak, Kiijalh-Arba, the house of Arba 
(Num. xiii. 22; Josh. xiv. 15). From the time of 
the occupation of Canaan they became dwellers in 
towns and in houses of stone, for which the native 
limestone of Palestine supplied a ready material 
(Iaw. xiv. 34, 45; 1 K. vii. 10; Stanley, <S. </• P. 
pp. 14G, 8); but the towns which they occupied 
were not all, nor indeed in most eases, built from 
the first by themselves (Deut. vi. 10; Num. xiii. 
10 ). 

Hie peaceful reign and vast wealth of Solomon 
jnve great impulse to architecture; for besides the 
Temple and his other great works at and near Je- 
rusalem, he built fortresses and cities in various 
places, among which the iianiis and sites of Ba.al- 
&th and Tadmnr arc in all probability represented 
oy the more modern sui»crstructnres of Baalbet and 


Palmyra (1 K. ix. 15-24). Among the succeeding 
kings of Israel and of Judah, more than one is re- 
corded as a builder: Asa (1 K. xv. 23), Baasha 
(xvi. 17), Omri (xvi. 24), Ahab (xvi. 34, xxii. 39), 
llezekiah (2 K. xx. 20; 2 (.’hr. xxxii. 27, 30), Je- 
hoasli, and Josiab (2 K. xii. 11, 12, xxii. G); and. 
lastly, Jehoiakim, whose winter palace is mentioned 
(Jer. xxii. 14, xxxvi. 22; see also Am. iii. 15). 

On the return from captivity, the chief care of 
the rulers was to rebuild the Temple and the walLs 
of Jerusalem in a substantial manner, with stone, 
and with timber from Lebanon (Ezr. iii. 8, v. 8; 
Nell. ii. 8, iii. 1, 32). During the government of 
Simon Maccabaus, the fortress called Baris, and 
afterwards Antonia, was erected for the dc r ense of 
the Temple and the city. But the reigns i f Ilcrod 
and of his sons and successors were especially re- 
markable for the great architectural works in which 
they delighted. Not only was the Temple restored 
to a large portion if not to the full degree of its for- 
mer magnificence, but the fortifications and other 
public buildings of Jerusalem were enlarged and 
embellished to an extent previously unknown (Luke 
xxi. 5; Benj. of Tudcla, p. 83, Bohn). [More par- 
ticular descriptions of these works will he found 
under J kkusa u;m.] Besides these great works, 
the town of Civsarea was built on the site of an in- 
significant building called Strato’s Tower; Samaria 
was enlarged, and received the name of Sebastc; 
the town of Agrippium was built; and Herod car- 
ried his love for architecture so far as to adorn with 
buildings cities even not within his own dominions, 
Berytus, Damascus, Tripolis, and many other places 
^Joseph. B. ,/. i. 21, 1, 11). 1 1 is son Philip the 

tetrarch enlarged the old Greek colony of Pancas, 
giving it the name of ( ’a>sarea in honor of Tiberius; 
whilst his brother Antipas founded the city of Ti- 
berias, and adorned the towns of Sepphoris and 
Betharampbta, giving to the latter the name liv- 
ing, in honor of the mother of Tiberius (Belaud, p 
497). 

Of the original splendor of these great works no 
doubt can be entertained ; but of their style and 
appearance we can only conjecture, though with 
nearly absolute certainty, that they were formed on 
Greek and liomnn models. Of the style of the 
earlier buildings of Palestine, we can only form an 
idea from the analogy of the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Persian monuments now existing, and from the 
inodes of building still adopted in Eastern countries. 
'Fhe connection of .Solomon with Egypt and with 
'lyre, and the influence of the Captivity, may have 
in sonic measure successively n fleeted the sh le both 
of the two temples, and of the palatial edifices of 
SolomOn. The enormous stones employed in the 
Assyrian, Pcrsepolitan, and Egyptian building! 
find a parallel in the substructions of Banlbec, mor< 
ancient than the superstructure (Eayard, ii. 317, 
318), and in the stones of so vast a size which still 
remain at Jerusalem, relies of the building either 
of Solomon or of Ilcrod (Williams, pt. ii. 1). But 
as it has been observed again and again, scarcely 
any connected monuments are known to survive in 
Palestine by which we can form an accurate idea 
of its buildings, beautiful and renowned as they 
were throughout the East ( 1 Min. v. 14; Stanley, p. 
183), and even of those which do remain no trust- 
worthy examination has yet been made. It is 
probable, however, that the reservoirs known under 
the names of the Pools of Solomon and llezekiah 
contain some jKirtions at least of the original fabrics 
(Stanley, pp. 103, 1G5). 
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The domestic architecture of the Jews, so far as 
it can be understood, is treated under House. 
Tools and instruments of building are mentioned 
by the sacred writers ; the plumb-line, Am. vii. 7 ; 
the measuring-reed, Ez. xl. 3; the saw. 1 K. vii. 9. 

H. W. P. 

ARCTU'RUS. The Hebrew words E?y, 

'Ash, and ’ Ayhh , rendered “Arcturus” in 

the A. V. of Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 32, in conformity 
with the Vulg. of the former passage, are now gen- 
erally believed to be identical, and to represent the 
constellation Ursa Major, known commonly as the 
Great Bear, or Charles’s Wain. Niebuhr ( Desc . 
de l' Arab. p. 101) relates that he met with a Jew 
at Sana, who identified the Hebrew ’ Ash with the 
constellation known to the Arabs by the name Om 
en-Nash , or Nash simply, as a Jew of Bagdad in- 
formed him. The four stars in the body of the 
Bear are named linn ish in the tables of Ulugh 
Beigh, those in the tail being called el Benat , “ the 
daughters ” (comp. Job. xxxviii. 32). The ancient 
versions differ greatly in their renderings. The 
LXX. render 'Ash by the “ Pleiades ” in Job ix. 
9 (unless the text which they had before them had 
the words in a different order), and ’ Ay ish by “ Hes- 
perus,” the evening star, in Job xxxviii. 32. In 
the former they are followed or supported by the 
Chaldee, in the latter by the Vulgate. R. David 
Kimchi and the Talmudists understood by ’ Ash the 
tail of the Ram or the head of the Bull, by which 
they are supposed to indicate the bright star Alde- 
baran in the Bull's eye. But the greatest difficulty 
is found in the rendering of the Syriac translators, 
who give as the equivalent of both 'Ash and ’ Ayish 
the word ' I yutlio, which is interpreted to signify 
the bright star Capella in the constellation Auriga, 
and is so rendered in the Arabic translation of Job. 
On this point, however, great difference of opinion 
is found. Bar Ali conjectured that ' lyutho was 
either Capella or the constellation Orion ; while Bar 
Bahlul hesitated between Capella, Aldebaran, and 
a cluster of three stars in the face of Orion. Fol- 
lowing the rendering of the Arabic, Hyde was in- 
duced to consider ’ Ash and 'Aylsli distinct; the for- 
mer being the Great Bear, and the latter the bright 
star Capella, or a of the constellation Auriga. 

W. A. W. 

ARD (T"iS [descent]: ’A pad'- Ared). 1. Son 

of Benjamin [and if so, the youngest of his sons] 
(Gen. xlvi. 21). 

2. ’ASap; [Aid. Alex. ’ASepO Hered. Son of 
Bela, and grandson of Benjamin (Num. xxvi. 40), 
written Addar in 1 Chr.„viii. 3. His descendants 

are called tiie Ardites Num. xxvi. 

40. [As Ard is not mentioned among the sons of 
Benjamin in Num. xxvi. 38, 39, “son ” may stand 
for grandson in Gen. xlvi. 21, and thus the same 
person be meant in both passages.] 

ARTDATH — “ the field called Ardath ” — 2 
Esdr. ix. 26. 

* Lucke (Einl. in d. Offenb. d. Joh. i. 174) and 
Volkmar (Einl. in d. Apokr. ii. 131) take Ardath 
(i£th. Arphad , Ar. Avaat) to be a corruption for 

Arbath , meaning “desert” (Heb. niPY), uged 

is an appellative rather than as a proper name. 
Liicke supposes the desert of Judah to be intended; 
Volkmar, the Holy Land in general, which, though 
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“a field of flowers,” was then to the Israelites a 
desert (comp. 2 Esdr. x. 21. 22). A. 

ARD ITES, THE. [Ard.] 

AR'DON [fugitive] : ’A pddv] [Vat. 

II. Alex. Opi/ai Vat. M. lopya’] Ardon ), 1 Chr. 
ii. 18. [A sou of Caleb, the son of Hezron, by his 
wife Azubah.] 

ARE LI Sam. 'b’TS [sow of a 

hero] : ’A pi^Ai [in Gen. ’A pe^Aefs; Alex. Aporf 
\€is :] Areli ), a son of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. 
xxvi. 17). His descendants are called the Are'- 
litls (Num. xxvi. 17). 

AIIEOP'AGITE (’ Apeotrayirr\s [Tisch. -yel- 
ttjs]: Areopagita). A member of the Court of 
Areopagus (Acts xvii. 34). [See Dionysius.] 

W. A. W. 

AREOPAGUS or MARS’ HILL (6 "A pet- 
os irdyos, i- e. the hill of Ares or Mars; Areopa- 
gus, Vulg.), was a rocky height in Athens, opposite 
the W’estern end of the Acropolis, « from which it is 
separated only by an elevated valley. It rises grad- 
ually from the northern end, and terminates ab- 
ruptly on the south, over against the Acropolis, at 
which point it is about fifty or sixty feet above the 
valley already mentioned. Of the site of the Are- 
opagus, there can be no doubt, both from the de- 
scription of Pausanias, and from the narrative of 
Herodotus, who relates that it was a height over 
against the Acropolis, from which the Persians as- 
sailed the latter rock (Paus. i. 28, § 5; Herod, via. 
52). According to tradition it was called the hill 
of Mars (Ares), because this god was brought to 
trial here before the assembled gods by Neptune 
(Poseidon), on account of his murdering Halirrho- 
thius, the sou of the latter. The spot is memora- 
ble as the place of meeting of the Council of Are- 
opagus (tj iv ' A petty irdycy (3 ovX'fj), frequently called 
the Upper Council ( 7 ) ayu> fiovKi)) to distinguish it 
from the Council of Five Hundred, which held its 
sittings in the valley below the hill. It existed as 
a criminal tribunal before the time of Solon, and 
was the most ancient and venerable of all the Athe- 
nian courts. It consisted of all persons who had 
held the office of Archon, and who were members 
of it for life, unless expelled for misconduct. It 
enjoyed a high reputation, not only in Athens, but 
throughout Greece. Before the time of Solon the 
court tried only cases of willful murder, wounding, 
poison, and arson ; but he gave it extensive powers 
of a censorial and political nature. The Council is 
mentioned by Cicero (ad Fam. xiii. 1 ; ad Att. i. 
14, v. II), and continued to exist even under the 
Roman emperors. Its meetings were held on the 
south-eastern summit of the rock. There are still 
sixteen stone steps cut in the rock, leading up to 
the hill from the valley of the Agora below ; and 
immediately above the steps is a bench of stones ex 
cavated in the rock, forming three sides of a quad- 
rangle, and facinir the south. Here the Areopagites 
sat as judges in the open air (uiraldpioi ihiKd^oyro, 
Pollux, viii. 118). On the eastern and western side 
is a raised block. These blocks are probably the 
two rude stones which Pausanias saw there, and 
which are described by Euripides as assigned, the 
one to the accuser, the other to the criminal, in the 
causes which were tried in the court (fph. T. 961). 

I The Areopagus possesses peculiar interest to the 


a * D” Robinson saj’s, h-adve^tently, lAafc it “tear* 
about north ” from the A-eropods (B bi Re~. i. 7). fl. 
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Christian, as the spot from which St. Paul deliv- 
ered his memorable address to the men of Athens 
(Acts xvii. 22—31). It has been supposed by some 
commentators that M. Paul was brought before the 
Council of Areopagus; hut there is no trace in the 
narrative of any judicial proceedings. St. Paul 
“ disputed daily ” in the “ market ” or Agora (xvii. 
17), which was situated south of the Areopagus in 
the valley lying between this hill and those of the 
Acropolis, the Pnyx, and the Museum. Attracting 
more and more attention, “ certain philosophers of 
the Epicureans and Stoics” brought him up from 
the valley, probably by the stone steps already men- 
tioned, to the Areopagus above, that they might 
listen to him more conveniently. Here the phi- 
losophers probably took their seats on the stone 
benches usually occupied by the members of the 
Council, while the multitude stood upon the steps 
and in the valley below. (For details, see Diet, of 
Ant. p. 120; Diet, of (Jeoyr. i. 281.) [See Mars’ 
Hill for Paul’s discourse there.] 

A^IES (’Apes: Arcs). Akaii 2 (1 Esdr. v. 

10 ). 

AR'ETAS (’A peras: [Arc/as:] Arab. Choi’- 
ash), a common appellation of many of the Arabian 
kings or chiefs. Two are mentioned in the Bible. 

1. A contemporary of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(b. c. 170) and Jason (2 Mace. v. 8). B. V. W. 

2. In 2 Cor. xi. 32, St. Paul writes, iv Ac^uatr- 
KCf) 6 eOt/dpxvs^Apfra rod fiaatAews i<ppovpei ryv 
ir6\iv A afxacrnr\u6ov macrai /xt. This Arctns was 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas. [IIluod.] There 
is a somewhat difficult chronological question re- 
specting the subordination of Damascus to this 
Aretas. The city under Augustus and Tiberius 
was attached to the province of Syria ; and we have 
Damascene coins of both these emperors, and again 
of Xero and his successors. But we have none of 
Caligula and Claudius, and the following circum- 
stances make it probable that a change in the ruler- 
ship of Damascus took place after the death of Ti- 
berius. There had been war for some time between 
Aretas, king of Arabia Xabata* *a, whose capital was 
Petra, and Antipas, on account of the divorce by 
Antipas of Aretas’s daughter at the instance of 
Herodias, and also on account of some frontier dis- 
putes. A battle was fought, and the army of An- 
ti pas entirely destroyed (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5, § 1)." 
On this, being a favorite with Tiberius, he sent to 
Home for help; and Vitellins, governor of Syria, 
was commissioned to march against Aretas, and to 
take him dead or alive. While he was on his 
march (Ant. xviii. 5, § 3) he heard at Jerusalem of 
the death of Tiberius (March 10, A. i>. 37), and, 
ttJa ifxou lt«pepuv ovittQ' 6fxola>s bvvajxevos did rb 
€is Vaior fxeranrnTtoKlvai r a irpay/xara , aban- 
doned bis march, and sent his army into winter- 
quarters, himself remaining at Antioch. By this 
change of affairs at l.'ome, a complete reversal took 
place in the situation of Antipas and his enemy. 
The former was ere long (a. i>. 3'J) banished to 


a • It is with reference to this defeat that Josephus 
makes his remarkable statement, that the Jews looked 
upon it as a punishment from God in dieted on Herod 
for putting to death John I he Baptist, whom the .lews 
hold in such veneration for his teaching and holy 
life. (Ant. xviii. 5, § 2.) Sou ^miner's Jncish T<s- 
limnniex, Ch. iv. 1. If. 

• The view that Aretas seized ami held Damascus 
by force for a short time after the defeat ol Herod .Vn- 
;ipa* le maintained by N winder ( lyiumung, 1. 159); 


Lyons, and his kingdom given to Agrippa, his fo« 
(Ant. xviii. 7), who had been living in habits of 
intimacy with the new emperor (Aw/, xviii. G, § 5). 
It would be natural that Aretas, who had been 
grossly injured by Antipas, should, by this change 
of adairs, he received into favor; and the more so, 
as Yitellius had an old grudge against Antipas, of 
which Josephus says, Ant. xviii. 4, § 5, tKpvwrei' 
opyr)V, H*XP l wal yuerfjAde, Tatoo r^v apxfa 
irap€iAT](p6Tos. Now in the year 38 Caligula made 
several changes in the East, granting Ituraea lo 
Socenius, Lesser Armenia and parts of Arabia to 
Cotys, tbe territory of t’otys to Kluvinetalees, and 
to Polemon, son of Polcmon, his father’s govern- 
ment. T hese facts, coupled with that of no Da- 
mascene coins of Caligula or Claudius existing, 
make it probable that about this time Damascus, 
which belonged to the predecessor of Aretas (Ant. 
xiii. 5, § 2), was granted to him by Caligula. Thus 
the difficulty would vanish. T he other hypotheses, 
that the ethnarch was only visiting the city (as if 
he could then have guarded the walls to prevent 
escape), — that Aretas had seized Damascus on Vi- 
tellins giving up the expedition against him (as if a 
Homan governor of a province would allow one of 
its chief cities to be taken from him, merely because 
he was in uncertainty about the policy of a new 
emperor), are very improbable. 6 Wieselcr, Chron. 
des apostolisclten Zeitalters y p. 174, and again in 
his art. in Herzog's EneykUtpiidie , refers to a coin 
PaaiAecos ’A pera (ptAeAAyvos, but it seems to be- 
long to an earlier Aretas. See Conyb. and How- 
son, Life of St. Paul, ed. 2, vol. i. p. 132, note. 
Sec Wieseler, pp. 142 ffi, 107 ffi, whose view has 
been adopted in this article; Anger, de Temporum 
in Act is Ap. rntfane , p. 173 ffi, and Conyb. and 
Ilowson, vol. i. p. 99 ff. end. H. A. 

ARE'US, a king of tiie Lacedaemonians, whose 
letter to the high priest Onias is given in 1 Mace, 
xii. 20 ff. He is called Arens in the A. V. in 
ver. 20 and in the margin of vcr. 7 ; but in the 
Greek text he is named 'Onaprjs [Alex. -i/€r] in 
ver. 20, and A apeTos in ver. 7 : there can be little 
doubt however that these are corruptions of ''Apevs. 
In Josephus (Aw/, xii. 4, § 10, v. § 8) the name is 
written 'Apeios. and in the Vulgate Arins. There 
were two Spartan kings of the name of Areu3, of 
whom the first reigned n. c. 309-205, and the sec- 
ond, the grandson of the former, died when a child 
of eight years old in n. c. 257. There were three 
high priests of the name of Onias, of whom the 
first held the office ». c. 323-300. This is the one 
who must have written the letter to Areus L, prob- 
ably in some interval between 309 and 300. (Grimm, 
zu J/<icc. p. 185.) [Osias.] 

AR'GOB (— once wiih the def. article 

2-rSn = “ the stony,” from Ces. Thes 

1200; ’A py6&'- Aryob ), a tract of country on the 
east of the Jordan, in Bashan, in the kingdom of 
Og, containing GO “great” and fortified “cities” 


Ilemscn (D<r Apostel Pautut, pp. 19-22); Winer (Iiihl. 
Iiealw. i. 84); Meyer ( Apo.stetgeschiehte , p. 15); Guer- 
ike (Eini. in das N. T. p. 330) ; II leek (Eml. in das X. 
T. p. 301), and others. It Is not easy to believe (hat 
the Roman government would so suddenly, of its own 
accord, confer so important a city on a vassal who had 
just defeated one of its most faithful allies, and wIk 
had l>een proscribed ns an enemy who was to be taken 
at all hazards dead or alive. LI. 


ARGOB 
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Argob was in the portion allotted to the 
half-tribe of Manasseh, and was taken possession of 
by Jair, a chief man in that tribe. [Jaik; Ba- 
shan; IIavotii-Jair.] It aftenvards formed one 
of Solomon's commissariat districts, under the 
charge of an officer whose residence was at Ra- 
moth-Gilead (Deut. iii. 4, 13, 14; 1 K. iv. 13). 
In later times Argob was called Trachonitis, appar- 
ently a mere translation of the older name. [Traci i- 
oa’itis.] In the Samaritan version it is ren- 
dered (Rigobaah); but in the Targums 

of Onkelos and Jonathan it is (i. e. 

Trachonitis). Later on we trace it in the Arabic 
version of Saadiah as ( Mujeb , with the 

same meaning) ; and it is now apparently identified 
with the Lejah , sLsvJJt, a very remarkable 
district south of Damascus, and east of the Sea of 
Galilee, which has been visited and described by 
Burckhardt (pp. 111-119), Seetzen, and Porter (vol. 
ii. specially pp. 240-245). This extraordinary re- 
gion — about 22 miles from N. to S. by 14 from 
W. to E., and of a regular, almost oval, shape — 
has been described as an ocean of basaltic rocks and 
boulders, tossed about in the wildest confusion, and 
intermingled with fissures and crevices in every di- 
lection. “ It is,” says Air. Porter, “ wholly com- 
posed of black basalt, which appears to have issued 
from innumerable pores in the earth in a liquid 
state, and to have flowed out on every side. Before 
cooling, its surface was violently agitated, and it 
was afterwards shattered and rent by internal con- 
vulsions. The cup-like cavities from which the 
liquid mass was extruded are still seen, and likewise 
the wavy surface that a thick liquid assumes which 
cools while flowing. The rock is filled with little pits 
and air-bubbles ; it is as hard as flint, and emits 
a sharp metallic sound when struck ” (241). 
“ Strange as it may seem, this ungainly and for- 
bidding region is thickly studded with deserted 
cities and villages, in all of which the dwellings are 
solidly built and of remote antiquity ” (238). The 
number of these towns visited by one traveller 
lately returned is 50, and there were many others 
which he did not go to. A Roman road runs 
through the district from S. to N. probably be- 
tween Bosra and Damascus. On the outer bound- 
ary of the Lejah are situated, amongst others, the 
towns known in Biblical history as Kenath and 
Edrei. In the absence of more conclusive evidence 
on the point, a strong presumption in favor of the 
identification of the Lejah with Argob arises from 
the peculiar Hebrew word constantly attached to 
Argob, and in this definite sense apparently to Ar- 
gob only. This word is (Chebel), literally 

“ a rope” (crxoiVnr/xa, Keptfierpov, funiculus), and 
it designates with charming accuracy the remark- 
ably defined boundary line of the district of the 
I jah, which is spoken of repeatedly by its latest 
explorer as “ a rocky shore; ” “ sweeping round in a 
circle clearly defined as a rocky shore-line; ” “ re- 
sembling a Cyclopean wall in ruins ” (Porter, ii. 
19, 219, 239, &c.). The extraordinary features of 
this region are rendered still more extraordinary by 
the contrast which it presents to the surrounding 
plain of the Hauran, a high plateau of waving 
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downs of the richest agricultural soil stretching 
from the Sea of Galilee to the Lejah , and beyono 
that to the desert, almost literally “without a 
stone;” and it is not to be wondered at — if the 
identification proposed above be correct — that this 
contrast should have struck the Israelites, and that 
their language, so scrupulous of minute topograph- 
ical distinctions, should have perpetuated in the 
words Mishor, Argob, and Chebel, at once the 
level downs of Bashan [Misiioh], the stony laby- 
rinth which so suddenly intrudes itself on the soil 
(Argob), and the definite fence or boundary which 
encloses it [Chebel]. G. 

AR'GOB (^HS: 'Apy6fi‘- Argob), perhaps a 
Gileadite officer, who was governor of Argob. Ac 
cording to some interpreters, an accomplice of 
Pekah hi the murder of Pekahiah. But Sebastian 
Schmid explained that both Argob and Arieh were 
two princes of Pekahiah, whose influence Pekah 
feared, and whom he therefore slew with the king. 
Rashi understands by Argob the royal palace, near 
which was the castle in which the murder took 
place (2 K. xv. 25). W. A. W. 

ARIARA'THES (properly Mithridates, Diod. 
xxxi., X. 25, ed. Hip.) VI., Phi locator (’A pia~ 
padr)s , [Comp. Aid. Alex.] * ApdOgs [Vulg. -4ri- 
arathes ], probably signifying “ great ” or “ honor- 
able mister," from the roots existing in ary as 
(Sanskrit), “honorable,” and rata (head), “mas- 
ter;” Smith, Diet. Biogr. s. v.), king of Cappa- 
docia b. c. 103-130. lie was educated at Rome 
(Liv. xlii. 19); and his whole policy was directed 
according to the wishes of the Romans. This sub- 
servience cost him his kingdom n. c. 158 ; but he 
was shortly afterwards restored by the Romans to 
a share in the government (App. Syr. 47 ; cf. 
Polyb. xxxii. 20, 23; Polyb. iii. 5); and on the 
capture of his rival Olophernes by Demetrius Soter, 
regained the supreme power (Just. xxxv. 1). He 
fell in b. c. 130, in the war of the Romans against 
AristonicuSjWho claimed the kingdom of Pergamus 
on the death of Attalus III. (Just, xxxvii. 1, 2). 
Letters were addressed to him from Rome in favor 
of the Jews (1 Macc. xv. 22), who in after-times 
seem to have been numerous in his kingdom (Acts 
ii. 9; comp. 1 Pet. i. 1). B. F. W. 

ARIDAI [3 syl.] ('T'S: Apcrawr, [FA. 
A pesos', Comp. ’A/nSau :] Aridai), ninth son of 
Hainan (Esth. ix. 9). 

ARIDA'THA (SHT1.S : 2 a p0atd-, [Vat. 
Alex. FA. 2ap^ax a » Comp. ’ApiSatld:] Arida - 
tha), sixth son of Haman (Esth. ix. 8). 

ARFEH [ properly Aijeh or Aryeh] 

: ’Apia; [Vat . Ap€ia;] Alex. [Comp.] 
’A pie: Arie). “The Lion,” so called probably 
from his daring as a warrior: either one of the 
accomplices of Pekah in his conspiracy against 
Pekahiah, king of Israel, or, as Sebastian Schmid 
understands the passage, one of the princes of 
Pekahiah, who was put to death with him (2 K. 
xv. 25). Rashi explains it literally of a golden 
lion which stood in the castle. W. A. W. 

AHIEL lion , i. e. hero, of God, or, 

hearth of God: 'ApefiA- Ariel). 

1. As the proper name of a man (where the 
meaning no doubt is the first of those given above) 
the word occurs in Ezr. viii. 16. This Ariel was 
one of the “ chief men ” who under Ezra directed 


« Jonath. NJTTRa; Jems. SmmEN. 
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the caravan which he led back from Babylon to 
Jerusalem. 

The word occurs also in reference to two Moab- 
ites slain bv Benumb, one of David’s chief captains 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chr. xi. 22). Gescnius and 
many others agree with our A. V. in regarding the 
word as an epithet, “two lion-like men of Moab; ” 
but it seems better to look upon it, with Thcnius, 
Winer, Hirst, and others, as a proper name, and 
translate “ two [sons] of Ariel,” supplying the 

word 'jS, which might easily have fallen out. 

A similar word occurs in Xum. xxvi. 17, Akkli 
O^TS^S), as the name of a Gadite, and head of 
one of the families of that tribe. Both the LXX. 
and the Vulg. give Ariel for this word, and Winer 
without remark treats it as the same name. 

2. A designation given by Isaiah to the city of 
Jerusalem (Is. xxix. 1 (A/s), 2 (A/s), 7 [Alex. Icrpa- 
7 jA]). Its meaning is obscure. We must under- 
stand by it either “Lion of God” — so Gescnius, 
Ewald, lliivernick, Hirst, and many others — or, 
with Umbrcit, Ivnobel, and most of the ancient 
Jewish expositors, “Hearth of Hod,” tracing the 

first component of the word to the Arabic Hvt, a 

fire-place or hearth (Gesen. 77/ cs . ; I'iirst, fltb. u. 
ChahJ. Ifandwbrt. s. v.). This latter meaning is 
suggested by the use of the word in Ez. xliii. 15, 
10, as a synonym for the altar of burnt-offering, 
although lliivernick ( Commentin' iib. Kzech. p. 
099), relying on the passage in Isaiah, insists that 
even here we must understand Lion of God. The 
difficulty is increased by the reading of the text in 
Ezekiel being itself doubtful. On the whole it 
seems most probable that the words used by the 
two prophets, if not different in form, are at least 
different in derivation and meaning, and that as a 
name given to Jerusalem Ariel means “ Lion of 
God,” whilst the word used by Ezekiel means 
“ Hearth of God.” 4 F. W. G. 

AlUMATHiE'A [A. V.-the'a] (’A ptpaOala, 
Matt, xxvii. 57 ; Luke xxiii. 51 ; John xix. 58), the 
birthplace, or at least the residence of Joseph, who 
obtained leave from Pilate to bury our Hrd in his 
“new tomb” at Jerusalem. St. Luke calls this 
place “a city of Judea; ” but this presents no ob- 
jection to its identification with the prophet Sam- 
uel's birthplace, the Bam ah of 1 Sam. i. 1, 19, 
which is named in the Scptuagint Armathaim 
('Ap/xadai/u.), and by Josephus, Armatha (' Ap/xadd, 
Joseph. Ant. v. 10, § 2). The Bamathcm of the 
Apocrypha ('Pauadtp, 1 Mace, xi 84) is probably 
the same place. [ILvm A il.] J. S. H. 

AlUOCfl (TJYTS, probably from ^S ; a 

fiow, “lion-like,” comp. : ’a/Ticoxtjs, IAX., 

[twice] in Dan. only; [elsewhere ’Apic^x?] 'Apid>Xi 
Theodot. : Ariocb, Vulg.). 

1. “ King of Ellasar” (Gen. xiv. 1, 9). 

2. “The captain of the guard” of Nebuchad- 

uezzar (Dan. ii. 14 If.,. B. V. W. 

3. (Ei/)itox» Alex. [Vat. C bmp. Aid.] ’A 

ICriuch). Pro|K?rly [V] “ Eirioch ” or “Enoch,” 
Ticntioiied in Jud. i. G as king of the Elyim-ans. 
Junius and TrenMliiis identify him with Dcioccs, 
king of part of Media. * W. A. W. 

ARI'SAI [3 syl.] 'Pot^cuos; [Alex. 


P ovtparos; Comp. 'Apnrat:] Arisai), eighth son of 
Hainan (Esth. ix. 9). 

ARISTAlt'CHUS CApl(TTapxos [most ex- 
cellent ruhr] : Aristarchus), a Thessalonian (Acts 
xx. 4; xxvii. 2), who accompanied St. Paul on his 
third missionary journey (Acts xix. 29, where he 
is mentioned as having been seized in the tumult 
at Ephesus together with Gaius, both 0weK5r ( /ioui 
riaoAou). We hear of him again as accompanying 
the a]X)stle on his return to Asia, Acts xx. 4; and 
again xxvii. 2, a.s being with him on his voyage to 
Borne. We trace him afterwards as St. Paul’s 
<Tvyaix/xd\ccTos in ( ol. iv . 10, and Philcm. 24, 
both these notices belonging to one and the same 
time of Col. iv. 7; Philem. 12 ff. After this we 
altogether lose sight of him. Tradition, says Wi- 
ner, makes him bishop of Aparaca. II. A. 

* Though Aristarchus is mentioned so often, the 
A. V. very strangely speaks of him as “one Aris- 
tarchus” in Acts xxvii. 2. lie appears from that 
passage to have gone with the apostle to Borne of 
his own accord. We do not “ trace him as Paul’s 
crwaix/u-aAcoros (fellow-prisoner) in Philcm. 24;” 
but since he is reckoned there among the owepyol 
(fellow-la)>orcrs), we may conclude that lie received 
the other appellation in Col. iv. 10, because he made 
himself the voluntary sharer of Paul’s exile and 
captivity. To remember the brethren in their 
bonds was accounted the same thing as to be 
bound with them : see 11 eh. xiii. 3 (awSeSe/xivot)- 
The letters to the Colossians and to Philemon were 
sent away at the same time, which leaves no room 
lor supposing that Aristarchus had been put in 
prison after the letter to Philemon was written. 

II. 

ARISTOBU'LUS (' ApundfiovAos [most ex- 
cellent counsellor] : Aristobolus), a Jewish priest 
(2 Maec. i. 10), who resided in Egypt in the reign 
of Ptolcnueus VI. Philometor (comp. Grimm, 2 
Mace. i. 9). In a letter of Judas Maccabams he 
is addressed (105 it. c.) as the representative of 
the Egyptian Jews (' A purr ofiov Aw . . . teal to7s iv 
Ary. Tou5. 2 Marc. /. c.), and is further styled 
“the teacher” (StSaaKaAos, t. e. counsellor V) of 
the king. Josephus makes no mention of him; 
but there can be little doubt that he is identical 
with the Peripatetic philosopher of the name (Clem. 
Alex. Str.v. § 98; Euseb. Pnep. /■>. viii. 9), who 
dedicated to l’tol. Philometor his allegoric exposi- 
tion of the Pentateuch (BtfiAovs i^r)yr\riKas rov 
Mcouo'eccy v6fiov , Euseb. //. A. vii. 32). Consid- 
erable fragments of this work have been preserved 
by Clement and Eusebius (Euseb. Prop. P.rnng. 
vii. 13, 14, viii. (8) 9, 10, xiii. 12; in which the 
Clementine fragments recur): but the authenticity 
of the quotations lias been vigorously contested. 
It was denied by It Simon, and especially by Ilody 
(De bibl. text, or///., pp. 50 If. Oxon. 1705), who was 
answered by Valekenaor ( Diatribe de Anstobulo 
J uthe o, Lugd. Bat. 1800); and Vnlekenaer’s ar- 
guments are now generally considered conclusive. 
(Gfri rcr, Philo u. s. tc. ii. 71 111; Dnchne, Jud. 
Alex. lielig.- Philos. ii. 73 ff. ; Ewald, (Jesch. des 
Volkts Jsr. iv. 294 n.) The object of Aristobulus 
was to prove that the Peripatetic doctrines were 
based (hprijirOai) on the Law and the Prophets; 
and his work has an additional interest as showing 
that the Jewish doctrines were first brought into 
contact with the Aristotelian and not with the Pla- 
tonic philosophy (comp. Matter, Hist, de t ficolt 
iTAUx. iii. i53 tf.). The fragments which reinaiu 
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iro discussed at length in the works quoted ahove, 
which coutain also a satisfactory explanation of the 
chronological difficulties of the different accounts 
of Aristobulus. B. F. W. 

ARISTOBU'LUS (' AparjifiovAos), a resi- 
dent at Rome, some of whose household are greeted 
in Rom. xvi. 1U. It does not appear whether he 
was a Roman ; or whether lie believed : from the 
form of expression, probably not. Ur he may have 
been dead at the time. The Menoloy. Gnecorum , 
as nsual (iii. 17 f.), makes him to have been one 
of the 70 disciples, and reports that he preached 
the gospel in Britain. II. A. 

* It is not safe to infer merely from the expres- 
sion itself (ix ’ AparrofiovAov) either that Aris- 

tobulus was not a Christian, or that he was not 
living when the epistle to the Romans was written. 
(See Fritzsche, Lpistola ad Honvmos , iii. 307). 
Paul speaks twice precisely in the same way of Ste- 
phanas (1 Cor. i. 16, and Xvi. 15); but we happen 
to learn from 1 Cor. xvi. 17, that Stephanas just 
then was with the apostle at Ephesus (xaipto ^rrl 
tv napovo-ia 2re<£ai/a), and consequently separat- 
ed from his family at Rome. It is quite possible 
that Aristobulus was at Corinth when Paul wrote 
to the Romans, though his proper home was at 
Rome, or the reverse: he himself may have lived at 
Corinth, but have had sons or other members of 
his family settled at Rome. This entire class of 
passages (Narcissus, Onesipiiorus, • Ciiloe) 
involves a peculiarity of phraseology which has not 
been duly recognized. H. 

ARK, NOAH'S. [Noaii.] 

ARK OF THE COVENANT 0YHS). 
This, taken generally together with the mercy-seat, 
was the one piece of the tabernacle’s furniture espe- 
cially invested with sacredness and mystery, and is 
therefore the first for which precise directions were 
delivered (Ex. xxv.). The word signifies a mere 

chest or box, and is (as well as the word rOt?, 
“ark” of Noah) rendered by the LXX. and New 
Testament writers by ki&oot6s. IV e may remark : 
(I.) its material dimensions and fittings; (II.) its 
design and object, under which will be included its 
contents; and (III.) its history. 


four comers, and therefore two on each side, and 
through these were passed staves of the same wood 
similarly overlaid. By these staves, which always 
remained in the rings, the Levites of the house of 
Ivohath, to whose office this especially appertained, 
bore it in its progress. Probably, however, when 
removed from within the veil, in the most holy 
place, which was its proper position, or when taken 
out thence, priests were its bearers (Num. vii. 9, x. 
21, iv. 5, 19, 20; 1 K. viii. 3, 6). The ends of 
the staves were risible without the veil in the holy 
place of the temple of Solomon, the staves being 
drawn to the ends, apparently, but not out of the 
rings. The ark, when transported, was en "eloped 
in the “ veil ” of the dismantled tabernacle, in the 
curtain of badgers’ skins, and in a blue (loth oreT 
all, and was therefore not seen. 

II. Its purpose or object was to contain invio- 
late the Divine autograph of the two tables, that 
“covenant ” from which it derived its title, the idea 
of which was inseparable from it, and which may 
be regarded as the deposit uni of the Jewish dispen- 
sation. The perpetual safe custody of the material 
tables no doubt suggested the moral observance of 
the precepts inscribed. It was also probably a reli- 
quary for the pot of manna and the rod of Aaron. 
We read in 1 lv. viii. 9, that “ there was nothing 
in the ark save the two tables of stone which Moses 
put there at Horeb.” Yet St. Paul, or the author 
of Heb. Lx. 4, asserts that, beside the two tables of 
stone, the “pot of manna” and “Aaron's rod that 
budded ” were inside the ark, which were directed 
to be “ laid up ” and “ kept before the testimony ,” 
i. e. before the tables of the law (Ex. xl. 20); and 
probably, since there is no mention of any other 
receptacle for them, and some would have been ne- 
cessary, the statement of 1 K. viii. 9 implies that 
by Solomon’s time these relics had disappeared. 

The expression Deut. xxxi. 26, ob- 

scurely rendered “ in the side of the ark” (A. V.), 
merely means “ beside ” it. The words of the 
A. V. in 1 Chr. xiii. 3, seem to imply an use of 
the ark for the purpose of an oracle ; but this is 
probably erroneous, and “ we sought it not ” the 
meaning; so the LXX. renders it: see Gesenius. 

Lex. s. v. BTTT. 



Egyptian Ark. (Rosellini, p. 99 ) 

l. It appears to have been an oblong chest of 
ihittim (acacia) wood, 2£ cubits long, by broad 
ind deep. Within and without gold was overlaid 
on the wood, and on the upper side or lid, which 
was edged round about with gold, the mercy-seat, 
mpporting the cherubim one at each end, and re- 
garded as the symbolical throne of the Divine pres- 
?nee [GirKitcimi and Mkrcy-skat], was placed, 
the ark was fitted with rings, one at each of the 


Occupying the most holy spot of the whole sanct- 
uary, it tended to exclude any idol from the centre 
of worship. And Jeremiah (iii. 16) looks forward 
to the time when even the ark should be “ no more 
remembered,” as the climax of spiritualized religion 
apparently in Messianic times. It was also the 
support of the mercy-seat, materially symbolizing, 
perhaps, the “covenant” as that on which “mercy” 
rested. It also furnished a legitimate vent to that 
longing after a material object for reverential feel- 
ing which is common to all religions. It was, 
however, never seen, save by the high-priest, and 
resembled in this respect the Deity whom it sym 
bolized, whose face none might look npon and live 
(Winer, ad toe. note). That this reverential feeling 
may have been impaired during its absence among 
the Philistines, seems probable from the example 
of Uzzah. 

III. The chi«f facts in the earlier history of the 
ark (sec Josh. ni. and vi.) need not be recited. 
We may notice, however, a fiction of the Rabbis 
that there were two arks, one which remained in 
the shrine, and another which preceded the camp 
on its march, and that this latter contained the 
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broken tables of the law, as the former the whole 
ones. In the decline of religion in a later ]>eriod a 
superstitious security was attached to its presence 
in battle. Yet, though this was rebuked by its per- 
mitted capture, when captured its sanctity was 
vindicated by miracles, as seen in its avenging 
progress through the Philistine cities. From this 
period till David’s time its abode was frequently 
shifted. It sojourned among several, probably Le- 
vitical, families (1 Sam. vii. 1; 2 Sam. vi. 3, 11; 
1 Chr. xiii. 13. xv. 24, 25) in the border villages 
of Eastern Judah, and did not take its place in 
the tabernacle, but dwelt in curtains, i. t. in a sep- 
arate tent pitched for it in Jerusalem by David. 
Its bringing up by David thither was a national 
festival, and its presence there seems to have sug- 
gested to his piety the erection of a house to receive 
it. Subsequently that house, when completed, re- 
ceived, in the installation of the ark in its shrine, 
the signal of its inauguration by the effulgence of 
Divine glory instantly manifested. Several of the 
Psabns contain allusions to these events (e. y. xxiv., 
xlvii., cxxxii.) and I's. cv. appears to have been 
composed on the occasion of the first of them. 

When idolatry became more shameless in the 
kingdom of Judah, Manasseli placed a “carved 
image” in the “house of God,” and probably re- 
moved the ark to make way for it. This may 
account for the subsequent statement that it was 
reinstated by Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiii. 7, xxxv. 3). 
It was probably taken captive or destroyed by Neb- 
uchadnezzar (2 Esdr. x. 22). Prkleaux’s argu- 
ment that there must have been an ark in the 
second temple is of no weight against express testi- 
mony, such as that of Josephus (B. ./. v. 5, § 5) 
and Tacitus ( I /inf. v. 1), inauia arcana), confirmed 
also by the lkibbuis, who state that a sacred stone 

called by them rmiu? “stone of drinking” 

[Stonk], stood in its stead; as well as by the 
marked silence of those apocryphal books which 
enumerate the rest of the principal furniture of the 
sanctuary as present, besides the positive statement 
of 2 Esdr. as above quoted. 



Egyptian Ark. (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt.) 


The ritual of the Etruscans, Greeks, Homans, 
*nd other ancient nations, included the use of what 
Clemens Alcxandrimis calls k'kttcu pvanKai (Pro- 
vrept. p 12); hut especially that of the Egyptians, 
in whose religious processions, as represented on 
monuments, such an ark, surmounted by a pair of 
winged figures like the cherubim, constantly ap- 
pears (Wilkinson, An. Eyypt. v. 271, 275). The 
Bailie Clemens (Strom, v. 578) also contains an 
allusion of a proverbial character to the ark and its 
rites, which seems to show that they were popularly 
known, where lie says that “ only the master 
bStodtr/caAoyl may uncover the ark ” (ki&wt6s)‘ 


In Latin also, the word arcanum , connected with 
area and arceo, is the recognized term for a sacred 
mystery. Illustrations of the same subject occur 
also Pint, de Is. et Osi. c. 39; Ov. A vs Am. ii 
009, etc. ; Euseb. Pratp. Evany, ii. 3; Catuil. Ixiv 
2G0-1 ; Apul. Met. xi. 2G2. H. H. 

ARK'ITE, THE Sam. Cod 

: ’A povKcuos- AractEus ), one of the families 
of the Oanaanites (Gen. x. 17 ; 1 Chr. i. 15), and 
from the context evidently located in the north of 
Pluenicia. Josephus (Ant. i. G, § 2) gives the 
name as ’ ApovKcuos , and as possessing ’'Apuyv 
rV 4u tu> Aifiava>. He also again mentions the 
place ('ApKaia, B. J- vii. 5, § 1) in defining the 
position of the Salibatical river. The name is 
found in Pliny (v. 1G), and Ptolemy (v. 15), and 
from /Elius Lampridius (Alex. Sc r.) we learn that 
the Urbs Arcana contained a temple dedicated to 
Alexander the Great, it was the birthplace of 
Alexander Severus, and was thence called Cavsarea 
Libani. Area was well known to the Crusaders, 
who under Paimond of Toulouse besieged it for two 
mouths in 1099 in vain; it was, however, afterwards 
taken by William of Sartanges. In 1202 it was 
totally destroyed by an earthquake. Die site which 

now bears the name of ' A tka lies on the 

coast, 2 to 2j hours from the shore, about 12 miles 
north of Tripoli, and 5 south of the Xa/tr et-Khebir 
(Eleutherus). The great coast road passes half-way 
between it and the sea. The site is marked by a 
rocky tell rising to the height of 100 feet elose above 
the Xahr Arka. On the top of the tell is an area 
of about two acres, and on this and on a plateau to 
the north the ruins of the former town are scat- 
tered. Among them are some columns of granite 
and syenite (Hob. iii. 579-81 : Gcs. 1073; Winer. 
s. v. : Heland, 575; lJurckhardt, 1U2; Diet, of Or. 
and Bum. Gtoyr., art. Aiuw). G. 

ARMAGEDTDON (['ApfiaycSScoi'; Lachm. 
Tisch.] 'Appayedwi/i [ Armayedon ], Ilev. xvi. 1G). 
It would he foreign to the purpose of this work to 
enter into any of the theological controversies con- 
nected with this word. Whatever its full symbol- 
ical import may he, the image rests on a geograph- 
ical basis; and the locality implied in the Hebrew 
term here employed (rbv tSttov t bu Ka\6vp€vov 
'E&pa'i<nl ’A ppayeddov) is the great battlefield of 
the Old Testament, where the chief conflicts took 
place between the Israelites and the enemies of 
God's people. The passage is best illustrated by 
comparing a similar one in the hook of Joel (iii. 2, 
12), where the scene of the Divine judgments is 
spoken of in the prophetic imagery as the “ valley 
of Jehoshaphat,” the faet underlying the image 
being Jchoshaphat's great victory (2 Chr. xx. 2G; 
see Xech. xiv. 2, 4). So here the scene of the 
struggle of good and evil is suggested by that battle- 
field, the plain of Esdraelon. which was famous for 
two great victories, of llarak over the Cnnaanites 
(Judg. i\\, v.). and Gideon over the Midianites 
(Judg. vii.); and for two great disasters, the deatb 
of Saul in the invasion of the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xxxi. 8), and the death of Josiah in the invasion 
of the Egyptians (2 K. xxiii. 29, 30; 2 Chr. xxxv 
22). With the first and fourth of these events, 
Megiddo (MaycSSco in the LXX. and Josephus) is 
esi>eciaHy connected. Hence ’ Ap-fxaye^wv, “the 
hill of Megiddo.” (See Hiihr's Excm i us on 
llenxl li. 159.) The same figurative language it 
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jsed by oue of the Jewish prophets (Zech. xii. 11). 
As regards the Apocalypse, it is remarked by Stan- 
ley (<S. <f P. p. 330), that this imagery would be 
peculiarly natural to a Galilean, to whom the scene 
of these battles was familiar. [Meg in no.] 

J. S. H. 

ARME'NIA ('Apfxevla) is nowhere mentioned 
under that name in the original Hebrew, though 
it occurs in the English version (2 Iv. xix. 37), 
where our translators have very unnecessarily sub- 
stituted it for Ararat (eorap. marginal reading). 
[Here the LXX. read ’ Apap&d (Alex. ApaSaS), 
Vulg. ArmeniL] The absence of the name, how- 
ever, which was not the indigenous name of the 
people, by no means implies that the Hebrew writers 
were unacquainted with the country. They un- 
doubtedly describe certain districts of it under the 
names Ararat, Minni, and Togarmah. Of these 
three the latter appears to have the widest signif- 
ication. It is the name of a race (Gen. x. 3), and 
not of a locality, and is used by Ezekiel as descrip- 
tive of the whole country (xxvii. 14, xxxviii. 6), 
while the two former are mentioned together, and 
have been identified with separate localities. 

Armenia is that lofty plateau whence the rivers 
Euphrates, Tigris, Araxes, and Aeampsis, pour 
down their waters in different directions, the two 
first to the Persian Gulf, the last two respectively 
to the Caspian and Euxine Seas. It may be termed 
the nucleus of the mountain system of western 
Asia. From the centre of the plateau rise two 
lofty chains of mountains, which run from E. to 
W., converging towards the Caspian sea, but par- 
allel to each other towards the W., the most north- 
erly named by ancient geographers Abus Ms, and 
culminating in Mount Ararat; the other named 
Niphates M>. Westward these ranges may be 
traced in Anti-Taurus and Taurus, while in the op- 
posite direction they are continued in Caspius Ms. 
The climate of Armenia is severe, the degree of 
severity varying with the altitude of different local- 
ities, the valleys being sufficiently warm to ripen 
the grape, while the high lands are bleak and oidy 
adapted for pasture. The latter supported ^ast 
numbers of mules and horses, on which the wealth 
of the country chiefly depended ; and hence Strabo 
(xi. 523) characterizes the country as (r<p6J)pa tV- 
tt6(3jtoS) and tells us that the horses were held in 
as high estimation as the celebrated Nisaean breed. 
The inhabitants were keen traders in ancient as 
in modern times. 

The slight acquaintance which the Hebrew 
writers had of this country was probabiy derived 
from the Phoenicians. There are signs of their 
knowledge having been progressive. Isaiah, in his 
prophecies regarding Babylon, speaks of the hosts 
as coming from “the mountains” (xiii. 4), while 
Jeremiah, in connection with the same subject, uses 
the specific names Ararat and Minni (li. 27). 
Ezekiel, who was apparently bettor acquainted with 
the country, uses a name which was familiar to its 
own inhabitants, Togarmah. Whether the use of 
the term Ararat in Is. xxxvii. 33 belongs to the 
period in which the prophet himself lived, is a 
question which cannot be here discussed. In the 
prophetical passages to which we shall refer , it will 


a * We are indebted fora valuable work on Armenia 
ind Persia to the American missionaries, Mes h rs. 11. G. 
0. Dwight and Eli Smith, who made a tour of observa- 
tion in these countrie in 1831). We have » still l iter 
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be Qoticed that Armenia is spoken of rather in 
reference to its geographical position as one of the 
extreme northern nations with which the Jews weri 
acquainted, than for any more definite purpose. 
(1.) Ararat is noticed as the place whither the 
sons of Sennacherib fled (Is. xxxvii. 38). In the 
prophecies of Jeremiah (li. 27) it is summoned 
along with Minni and Ashkenaz to the destruction of 
Babylon, — the LXX. however only notice the last. 
It was the central district surrounding the moun- 
tain of that uame. (2.) Minni ( s 2Jp) is only 
noticed in the passage just referred to. It is prob- 
ably identical with the district Minyas, in the 
upper valley of the Murad-su branch of the Eu- 
phrates (Joseph. Ant. i. 3, § 0). It contains the 
root of the name Aimenia according to the gen- 
erally received derivation, Har-Minni, “ the moun- 
tains of Minni.” It is worthy of notice that the 
spot where Xenophon ascertains that the name of 
the country through which he was passing was Ax* 
menia, coincides with the position here assigned to 
Minni (Xen. An. iv. 5; Ainsworth, Track of 

10,000, p. 177). (3.) Togarmah : 

Qoyappuz, and (dopyopo.) is noticed in two passages 
of Ezekiel, both of which support the idea of its 
identity with Armenia. In xxvii. 14 he speaks of 
its commerce with the Tyrians in “ horses, horse- 
men, and mules” (A. V.), or, as the words mean, 
“ carriage-horses, riding-horses, and mules” (llitzig, 
Comment.), which we have already noticed as the 
staple productions of Armenia. That the house 
of Togarmah “ traded in the fairs of 'lyre,” as the 
A. V. expresses it, is more than the Hebrew text 
seems to warrant. The words simply signify that 
the Armenians carried on commerce with the Tyr- 
ians in those articles. In this passage Togarmah 
is mentioned in connection with Mcshech and 
Tubal; in xxxviii. 6, it is described as “of the 
north quarters ” in connection with Gomer. Coup- 
ling with these particulars the relationship between 
Togarmah, Ashkenaz, and ltiphat (Gen. x. 3), the 
three sons of Gomer, and the nations of which 
these patriarchs were the progenitors, we cannot 
fail in coming to the conclusion that Togarmah 
represents Armenia. We will only add that the 
traditional belief of the Armenians themselves, that 
they are descended from Thorgomass or Tiorgar- 
mah, strongly confirms this view." W. L. B. 

ARMLET \(rnyr$ Num. xxxi. 50, 2 
Sam. i. 10: Aquila [in 2 Sam.] /3p«x<- 

aAiov ' [ periscelis ,] armilla , brachiale ; prop- 
erly a fetter, from a step; comp. Is. iii. 



Assyrian Armlet. From Nineveh Marbles, British 
Museum. 


20, and Anklet), an ornament universal in the 


work from Dr. Dwight (1850) entitled "Christianity 
revived iu the East,” treating especially of the great 
moral changes which are taking place among the Ax 
nieuiaufl of Turkey H 
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Last, csfecially among women; used l»y princes as 
Due of tiie insignia of royalty, ami by distinguished 
persons in general. The word is not list'd in the 
A. V., as even in 2 Sam. i. 10, they render it “by 
the bracelet on his arm.” Sometimes only one was 
worn, on the right arm (Eeclus. xxi. 21). Lrom 
Cant. viii. 0, it appears that the signet sometimes 
consisted of a jewel on the armlet. 

These ornaments were worn by most ancient 
princes. They are frequent on the sculptures of 
I'ersepolis and Nineveh, and were set in rich and 
fantastic shapes, resembling the heads of animals 
(l^iyard, A7»ere/f, ii. 2!J8). The kings of Persia 
wore them, and Astyages presented a pair among 
other ornaments to Cyrus (Xcn. Cyr. i. 3). The 
/Ethiopians, to whom some were sent by Cam- 
byses, scornfully characterized them as weak fetters 
(Herod, ii. 23). Nor were they confined to the 
kings, since Herodotus (viii. 113) calls the Persians 
geneially io(f>6poi. In the Egyptian monu- 
ments “kings are often represented with armlets 
and bracelets, and in the Leyden Museum is one 
bearing the name of the third Thothmes.” [A 
g' ld bracelet figured below.] (Wilkinson's Anc. 



/■- i/yp t- Hi. 375, and Plates 1, 2, 14). They were 
even used by the old British chiefs (Turner, Angl. 
Sax. i. 383). The story of Tarpeia shows that 
they were common among the ancient Sabines, but 
the I tomans considered the use of them effeminate, 
although they were sometimes given as military re- 
wards (Liv. x. 44). Finally, they are still worn 
among the most splendid regalia of modern Oriental 
sovereigns, and it is even said that those of the 
king of Persia are wortli a million sterling (lvitto, 
/'let. Hast, of Pal. i. 4!>‘J). They form the chief 
wealth of modern Hindoo ladies, and are rarely 
taken oft*. They are made of every sort of material 
from the finest gold, jewels, ivory, coral, and pearl, 
down to the common glass rings and varnished earth- 
enware bangles of the women of the Heccan. Now, 
's in ancient times, they are sometimes plain, some- 
times enchased, sometimes with the ends not joined, 
lnd sometimes a complete circle. The arms are 
lometimes quite covered with them, and if the 
wearer be poor, it matters not how mean they are, 
provided only that they glitter. It is thought essen- 
tial to beauty that they should fit close, and henee 
I larmer calls them “rather manacles than hraee- 
*els,” and Buchanan says “ that the poor girls 
rarely get them on without drawing Mood, and 
rubbing part of the skin from the hand; and as 
they wear great numbers, which often break, they 
sutler much from f heir love of admiration.” Their 
“nonnous weight may be conjectured from den. 
txiv. 24. [Bkacllkt.J F. W. F. 

AUMO'NI [T’n/ff/inu.i, gaLict in - 


mute] : 'Ep/uLuvat; (A at. E ppLwvosiy Alex. 

Aid. 'Eppucvel't Comp. ’Ap/uoun:] Armani), bod of 
Saul by Kizpah (2 Sam. xxi. 8). 

♦ARMORY (pt^D, which Luther renders liar . 
nischhaus and I)e Wette Zeuyhaus) occurs only in 
Neh. hi. 1!) (A. V.), and is mentioned there as being 
opposite the part of the walls of Jerusalem built by 
E/.ka (3) after the captivity. The same place, no 

doubt, is meant in Is. xxii. 8 (pt£?2), whether we 
render there “ armorer ” (A. V.) or “ armory of the 
house of the forest,” i. e. (ns more fully in 1 Kings 
vii. 2 flf.) “of the forest of l^banon,” and so called 
because built with cedars brought from I>ebanon. 
See Knobel, Ex e get- Handb. v. 153; and Gescn- 
ius, iiber den Jesaia y ii. GUO. This “armory,” 
therefore, was an apartment in this “ house ” or 
palace of Solomon, in which, as we see expressly 
from 1 Kings x. 1G, 17, he deposited Ms “golden 
targets and shields ” (Kcil, Bucher tier Konige, p. 
153). It appears to have existed still, or remains 
of it, in the time of Nehemiah. Gesenius infers 
from Neh. iii. 1 i) (though the local indication there 
is very indefinite) that it was situated on Opm el, 
the southern projection of Moriah ( Thesaur . ii. 
G12); but a dilierent view is presented under 
Palau;. H. 

ARMS, ARMOR. In the records of a 
people like the < ‘hildren of Israel, so large a part 
of whose history was passed in warfare, we nat- 
urally look lor much information, direct or indirect, 
on the arms and inodes of fighting of the nation 
itself and of those with whom it came into con- 
tact. 

Unfortunately, however, the notices that we find 
in the liible on these points are extremely few and 
meagre, while even those few, owing to the uncer- 
tainty which rests on the true meaning and force 
of the terms, do not convey to us nearly all the in- 
formation which they might. This is the more to 
be regretted because the notices of the history, 
scanty as they arc, are literally everything we have 
to dejiend on, inasmuch as they arc not yet sup- 
plemented and illustrated either by remains of the 
arms themselves, or by those commentaries which 
the sculptures, vases, bronzes, mosaics, and paint- 
ings of other nations furnish to the notices of 
manners and customs contained in their literature. 

In remarkable contrast to Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
and we may now add Assyria, Palestine has not yet 
yielded one vestige of the implements or utensils 
of life or warfare of its ancient inhabitants; nor 
has a single sculpture, piece of pottery, coin, or 
jewel, been discovered of that people with whose 
life, as depicted in their literature, we are more fa- 
miliar than with that of our own ancestors. Even 
the relations which existed between the customs of 
Israel and those of Egypt on the one hand, and 
Assyria on the other, have still to be invest igated, 
so that we are prevented from applying to the his- 
tory oft the Jews the immense amount of informa- 
tion which we (tosses* on the warlike customs of 
these two nations, the former especially. Perhajts 
the time will arrive for investigations in Palestine 
of the same nature as those which have, within the 
last ten years, given us so much insight into As- 
syrian manners; but in the meantime nil that can 
be done here is to examine the various terms by 
which instruments of war apjiear to be designated 
in the Bible, in the light of such help as can b« 
got from the comparison of parallel passages, frew 
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the derivation of the words, and from the render- 
ings of the ancient versions. 

The subject naturally divides itself into — I. 
Offensive weapons : Arms. II. Defensive weapons: 
Armor. 

I. Offensive weapons : 1. Apparently the earliest 
known, and most widely used, was the Cliereb 

C^n), “ Sword,” from a root signifying to lay 
waste. 

Its first mention in the history is in the narra- 
tive of the massacre at Shcchem, when “ Simeon 
and Levi took each man his sword, and came upon 
the city boldly and slew all the males ” (Gen. xxxiv. 
25). But there is an allusion to it shortly before 
in a passage undoubtedly of the ear- 
liest date (Ewakl, i. 44G note)', the 
expostulation of Laban with Jacob 
(Gen. xxxi. 26). After this, during 
the account of the conquest and 
of the monarchy, the mention of 
the sword is frequent, but very 
little can be gathered from the cas- 
ual notices of the text as to its 
shape, size, material, or mode of 
use. Perhaps if anything is to be 
inferred it is that the cliereb was 
not either a heavy or a long weapon. 

That of Ehud was only a cubit, i. e. 

18 inches long, so as to have been 
concealed under his garment, and 
nothing is said to lead to the infer- 
ence that it was shorter than usual, 
for the “dagger” of the A. V. is 
without any ground, unless it be a 
rendering of the fxdxoapa. of the 
LXX. But even assuming that 
Ehud’s sword was shorter than us- 
ual, yet a consideration of the nar- 
ratives in 2 Sam. ii. 1G and xx. 8- 
10, and also of the ease with which 
1 >avid used the sword of a man so much larger 
than himself as Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 51, xxi. 8, 



What frightful wounds one blow of the sword of 
the Hebrews could inflict, if given even with the 
left hand of a practiced swordsman, may be gath- 
ered from a comparison of 2 Sam. xx. 8-12 with 1 
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K. ii. £f. A ghastly picture is there given ns of 
the murdered man and his murderer. The unfor- 
tunate Amasa actually disembowelled by the single 
stroke, and “ wallowing ” in his blood in the middle 
of the road — the treacherous Joab standing over 
him, bespattered from his “ girdle ” to his “ shoes” 
with the blood which had spouted from his victim ! 

The cliereb was carried in a sheath 0370, 1 

Sam xvii. 51; 2 Sam. xx. 8, only: 1 Chr. 

xxi. 27, only) slung by a girdle (1 Sam. xxv. 13) 
and resting upon the thigh (Ps. xlv. 3; Judg. iii. 
16), or upon the hips (2 Sam. xx. 8). “Girding 
on the sword ” was a symbolical expression for com- 


mencing war, the more forcible because in times of 
peace even the king in state did not wear a sword 
(1 K. iii. 24); and a similar expression occurs to 
denote those able to serve (Judg. viii. 10; 1 Chr. 
xxi. 5). Other phrases, derived from the cliereb 
are, “to smite with the edge” (literally “mouth,” 
comp. (rrJyua, and comp, “devour,” Is. i. 20) of 
the “ sword ’ ' — “ slain with the sword ” — “ men 
that drew sword,” &c. 

Swords with two edges are occasionally referred 
to (Judg. iii. 16; Ps. cxlix. 6), and allusions are 
found to “ whetting ” the sword (Deut. xxxii. 41 ; 
Ps. lxiv. 3; Ez. xxi. 9). There is no reference 
to the material of which it was composed (unless 
it be Is. ii. 4; Joel iii. 10); doubtless it was of 
metal from the allusions to its brightness and “ glit- 
tering” (see the two passages quoted above, and 
others), and the ordinary word for blade, namely, 

nnb, “ a flame.” From the expression (Josh. v. 

2, 3) “swords of rock,” A. V. “sharp knives,” we 
may perhaps infer that in early times the material 
was flint. 

2. Next to the sword was the Spear; and of 
this weapon we meet with at least three distinct 
kinds. 

a. The Chanitk (rVDH), a “Spear,” and that 
of the largest kind, as appears from various circum- 
stances attending its mention. It was the weapon 
of Goliath — its staff like a weaver’s beam, the iron 
head alone weighing 600 shekels, about 25 lbs. (1 



Persian Sword, or Acinaces. 
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Sam. xvii. 7, 45; 2 Sam. xxi. 19; 1 Chr. xx. 5), 
and also of other giants (2 Sam. xxiii. 21 ; 1 Chr. 
xi. 23) and mighty warriors (2 Sam. ii. 23, xxiii. 
18; 1 Chr. xi. li, 20). The chantfh was the 
habitual companion of King Saul — a fit weapon 
for one of his gigantic stature — planted at the head 
of his sleeping-place when on an expedition (I Sam. 
xxvi. 7, 8, It, 12, 10, 22), or held in his hand 
when mustering his forces (xxii. 0); and on it the 
dying king is leaning when we catch our last 
glimpse of his stately figure on the field of Gilboa 
(2 Sam. i. 0). 1 1 is fits of anger or madness be- 

come even more terrible to ns, when we find that it 
was this heavy weapon and not the lighter “jave- 
lin ” (as the A. V. renders it) that he cast at David 
(1 Sam. xviii. 10, 11, xix. 9, 10) and at Jonathan 
(xx. 33). A striking idea of the weight and force 
of this ponderous arm may he gained from the fact 
that a mere back thrust from the hand of Abner 
was enough to drive its butt end through the body 
of Asahel (2 Sam. ii. 23) The chnnilh is men- 
tioned also in 1 Sam. xiii. 19, 22, xxi. 8; 2 K. xi. 
10; 2 Chr. xxiii. 9, and in numerous passages cf 
poetry. 

b. Apparently lighter than the preceding, and 
in more than one passage distinguished from it, was 

the Cidun (p’Y'S), to which the word “Javelin” 
perhaps best answers (Ewald, Wurfepieex). It 
would he the appropriate weapon for such ma- 
neuvering as that described in Josh. viii. 14-27, and 
could with ease he held outstretched for a consid- 
erable time (18, 2G; A. V. “spear”). ^ hen 
uot in action the culdn was carried on the back of 



the warrior, between the shoulders (1 Sam. xvii. G, 
“target,” and margin “gorget”). Doth in this 
passage and in verse 45 of the same chapter the 
cidon is distinguished from the vhnnith. In Job 
xxxix. 23 (“spear”) the allusion seems to be to 
the quivering of a javelin when poised before hurl- 
ing it. 

c. Another kind of spear was the Romach 
(np“)). In the historical books it occurs in Num. 
xxv. 7 (“javelin”), and 1 K. xviii. 28 (“lancets;” 
Kill, “lancers”). Also frequently in the later 
books, especially in tbe often recurring formula for 
anus, “shield and spear." I Chr. xii. 8 (“ buck- 
ler ”), 21 (“spear”), 2 Chr. xi. 12, xiv. 8, xxv. 5, 
and Neh. iv. 13, 1G-21 ; Ez. xxxix. 9, Ac. 

d. A lighter missile or “dart” was probably the 

Shcbich (nVl^). Its root signifies to project or 
?cnd out, but unfortunately t here is nothing beyond 
the derivation to guide ns to any knowledge of its 
nature. Sec 2 ('hr. xxiii. 10, xxxii. 6 (“darts”); 
Neh. iv. 17, 23 (sec margin); Job xxxiii. 18, xxxvi. 
12 ; Joel ii. 8. 


e. Tlie word Shebet (t22£P), the ordinary mean- 
ing of which is a rod or staff, with the derived force 
of a baton or sceptre, is used once only with a mil- 
itary signification, for the “darts” with which 
Joab despatched Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 14). 

• 3. Of missile weapons of offense the chief was 
undoubtedly the How, Kishcth (DR'i?); it is met 
with in the earliest stages of the history, in use 
both for the chase (Gen. xxi. 20, xxvii. 3) and war 
(xlviii. 22). In later times archers accompanied the 
armies of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi. 3; 1 Chr. 
x. 3) and of the Syrians (I K. xxii. 34). Among 
the Jews its use was not confined to the common 
soldiers, but captains high in rank, as .Jehu (2 K. 
Lx. 24), and even kings’ sons (1 Sam. xviii. 4) car- 
ried the how, and were expert and sure in its use 
(2 Sam. i. 22). The tribe of Henjamin seems to 
have been especially addicted to archery (1 Chr. 
viii. 40, xii. 2; 2 Chr. xiv. 8, xvii. 17); but there 
were also bowmen among llenben, Gad, Mauasseh 
(I Chr. v. 18), and Ephraim (Ps. lxxviii. 9). 



Of the form or structure of the how we can 
gather almost nothing. It seems to have been bent 
with the aid of the foot, as now, for the word com- 
monly used for it is to tread (1 Chr. v. 18, 

viii. 40; 2 Chr. xiv. 8; Is. v. 18; Ps. vii. 12, Ac.). 
Bows of steel (or perhaps brass, CT^n') are 
mentioned as if specially strong (2 Sam. xxii. 35: 
Ps. xviii. 34). The string is occasionally named, 

nn> or "irVp. It was probably at first some 
bind-weed or natural cord, since the same word is 
used in Judg. xvi. 7-9 for “ green withs.” 

In the allusion to bows in 1 Chr. xii. 2, it will 
be observed that the sentence in the original stands 
“could use bolh the right hand and the left in 
stones and arrows out of a bow,” the words “ hurl- 
ing” and “shooting” being interpolated by (be 
translators. It is possible that a kind of how for 
shooting bullets or stones is here alluded to, like 
the pellet-how of India, or the “stone-bow” in use 
in the middle ages — to which allusion is made hy 
Shakespeare (Twelfth Night, ii. 5), and which in 
Wisd. v. 22 is employed as tire translation of -n-f- 
Tpo/3J\uy. This latter word occurs in the LXX. 
text of 1 Sam. xiv. 14, in a curious variation of a 
passage which in the Hebrew is hardly intelligible — 

iv f}Q\t(Tl , Ka\ iv TT(TpQ&6KQl5y ffol iv k6x\o£< 

tov irfdiov' “with things thrown, and with stone- 
bows, and with flints of the fieM.” If this 1< 
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accepted as the true reading, we have here by com- 
parison with xiv. 27, 43, an interesting confirma- 
tion of the statement (xiii. 19-22) of the degree to 
which the Philistines had deprived the people of 
arms; leaving to the king himself nothing but his 
faithful spear, and to his son, no sword, no shield, 
and nothing but a stone-bow and a staff (A. Y. 
“ rod ”). 

The Arrows, Chitzim (D'ssn), were carried 
in a quiver, Theli Gen. xxvii. 3, only), or 

Ashpak Ps. xxii. 6, xlix. 2, cxxvii. 4). 

From an allusion in Job vi. 4, they would seem to 
have been sometimes poisoned; and the “sharp 
arrows of the mighty with coals of juniper,” in Ps. 
cxx. 4, may point to a practice of using arrows 
with some burning material attached to them. 

4. The Sling, Kela ’ is first mentioned 

n Judg. xx. 16, where we hear of the 300 Benja- 
mites who with their left hand could “ sling stones 
at an hairbreadth, and not miss.” The simple 
weapon with which David killed the giant Philis- 
tine was the natural attendant of a shepherd, whose 
duty it was to keep at a distance and drive off any- 
thing attempting to molest his flocks. The sling 
would be familiar to all shepherds and keepers of 
sheep, and therefore the bold metaphor of Abigail 
has a natural propriety in the mouth of the wife of 
a man whose possessions in flocks were so great as 
those of Nabal — “as for the souls of thine ene- 
mies, them shall God sling out, as out of the 
middle of a sling” (1 Sam. xxv. 29). 

Later in the monarchy slingers formed part of 
the regular army (2 K. iii. 25), though it would 
seem that the slings there mentioned must have 
been more ponderous than in earlier times, and 
that those which could break down the fortifications 
of so strong a place as Kir-haraseth must have 
been more like the engines which king Uzziah con- 
trived to “shoot great stones” (2 Chr. xxvi. 15). 
In verse 14 of the same chapter we find an allusion 
(concealed in the A. V. by two interpolated words) 
to stones specially adapted for slings — “ Uzziah 
prepared throughout all the host shields and spears 
... bows and sling-stones.” 

II. Passing from weapons to Armor — from of- 
fensive to defensive arms — we find several ref- 
erences to what was apparently armor for the body. 

1. The Shiryon ('jYHttJ; or in its contracted 

form and once UP '“)££') ; according to the 

LXX. dcopa^ Vulg. /m’er r, — a Breastplate. 
This occurs in the description of the arms of Go- 
liath — D^i2tPi2 a “coat of mail,” 

literally a “breastplate of scales” (1 Sam. xvii. 5), 
and further (38), where shiryon alone is rendered 
“coat of mail.” It may be noticed in passing that 
this passage contains the most complete inventory 
of the furniture of a warrior to be found in the 
whole of the sacred history. Goliath was a Philis- 
tine, and the minuteness of the description of his 
equipment may be due either to the fact that the 
Philistines were usually better armed than the He- 
brews, or to the impression produced by the con- 
trast on this particular occasion between this fully 
armed champion and the wretchedly appointed 
soldiers of the Israelite host, stripped as they had 
been very shortly before, both of arms and of the 
means of supplying them, so completely that no 
11 
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smith could be found in the country, nor anj 
weapons seen among the people, and that even the 
ordinary implements of husbandry had to be re- 
paired and sharpened at the forges of the con- 
querors (1 Sam. xiii. 19-22. Shiryon also occurs 
in 1 Iv. xxii. 34, and 2 Chr. xviii. 33). The last 
cited passage is very obscure ; the A. V. follows the 
Syriac translation, but the real meaning is prob- 
ably “between the joints and the breastplate.” 
Ewald reads “between the loins and the chest;” 
LXX. and Vulgate, “between the lungs and the 
breastbone.” It is further found in 2 Chr. xxvi. 
14, and Neh. iv. 16 (“habergeons”), also in Job 
xli. 26 and Is. lix. 17. This word has furnished 
one of the names of Mount Hermou (see Deut. hi. 
9; Stanley, p. 403), a parallel to which is found ir. 
the name 0&>pa| given to Mount Sipylus in Lydia 

It is possible that in Deut. iv. 48, Sion 

is a corruption of shiryon [or sir yon, cf. Jer. li. 3] 

2. Another piece of defensive armor was the 

Tachara which is mentioned but twice, 

namely, in reference to the Me'il or gown of the 
priest, w r hich is said to have had a hole in the 
middle for the head, with a hem or binding round 
the hole “ as it were the ‘ mouth ’ of an habergeon ” 

to prevent the stuff from tearing (Ex 
xxviii. 32). The English “habergeon,” was the 
diminutive of the “hauberk” and was a quilted 
shirt or doublet put on over the head. 

3. The Helmet is but seldom mentioned. The 

word for it is Coba 7 (V'Zl'XD, or twice from 

a root signifying to be high and round. Reference 
is made to it in 1 Sam. xvii. 5 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14 ; 
Ez. xxvii. 10. 


Assyrian Helmets. 

4. Greaves, or defenses for the feet (not “ legs ” 

as in the A. V.) — Mitzehah, made of 

brass, — are named in 1 Sam. xvii. 6, 

only. 

Of the defensive arms borne by the warrior the 
notices are hardly less scanty than those just ex- 
amined. 

5. Two kinds of Shield are distinguishable. 

a. The Tzinnah from a root 

protect). This was the large shield, encompassing 
(Ps. v. 12) and forming a protection for the whole 
person. When not in actual conflict, the tzinnah 
was carried before the warrior (1 Sam. xvii. 7, 41). 
The definite article in the former passage (“ the ” 
shield, not “ a shield ” as in the A. V.) denotes the 
importance of the weapon. The word Is used with 
romach (1 Chr. xii. 8, 24; 2 Chr. xi. 12, &c.) and 
chanith (1 Chr. xii. 34) as a formula for weapon* 
generally. 
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b. Of smaller dimensions was the Mogul (|2^, 

from "ipr, to cover), a buckler or target, probably 
for use in band to hand fight. The difference in 
size between this and the tzinnah is evident from 
1 K. x. 16, 17; 2 ( hr. ix. 15, 10, where a much 
larger quantity of gold is named as being used for 
the latter than for the former. The portability of 
the magen may be inferred from the notice in 2 
Chr xii. 0, 10; and perhaps also from 2 Sam. i. 
21. The word is a favorite one with the poets of 




Assyrian Shields, 
the Bible (see Job xv. 20; Ps. iii. 3, xviii. 2, Ac.), 
like tzinnoh, it occurs in the formalistic expres- 
sions for weapons of war, hut usually coupled with 
light weapons — the how (2 ('hr. xiv. 8, xvii. 17), 

darts, nbi£7 (2 Chr. xxxii. 5). 

C. What kind of arm was the Shelet 
it is impossible to determine. By some translators 
it is rendered a “quiver,” by some “weapons” 
generally, by others a “shield.” Whether either 
or none of these are correct, it is clear that the 
word had a very individual sense at the time. It 
denoted certain special weapons taken by David 
from 1 Iadadezer king of Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 7 ; 1 
Chr. xviii. 7), and dedicated in the temple, where 
they did sendee on the memorable occasion of 
Joash’s proclamation (2 K. xi. 10; 2 Chr. xxiii. 0), 
and where their remembrance long lingered (Cant, 
iv. 4). From the fact that these arms were of 
gold it would seein that they cannot have been for 
offense. 

In the two other passages of its occurrence (Jer. 
li. 11; Kz. xxvii. 11) the word has the force of 
a foreign arm. G. 

ARMY. I. Jkwi.su Aioiy. — The military 
organization of the Jews commenced with their de- 
parture from the land of Egypt, and was adapted 
to the nature of the expedition on which they then 
entered. F.very man aljove 20 years of age was a 
soldier (Xum. i. 3): each tribe formed a regiment, 
with its own banner and its own leader (Xum. ii. 
2, x. 14): their i>ositioiis in the camp or oil the 
march were accurately fixed (Xum. ii.): the whole 
army started and stopped at a given signal (Xum. 
x. 5, 0): thus they came up out of Kgypt ready for 
the fight (Ex. xiii. 18). 'ITiat the Israelites pre- 
served the same exact order throughout their march, 
may le inferred from Balaam's language (Xum. 
xxiv. 6). On the approach of an enemy, a con- 
scription was made from the general body under the 
direction of a muster-master (originally named 

Reut. xx- 5, “ oflicer.” afterwards 
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2 K. xxv. 19, “scribe of the host,” both terms oc- 
curring, however, together in *2 Chr. xxvi. 11, the 
meaning of each being primarily a imVer or senbe). 
by whom also the officers were appointed (l>eut. xx. 
9). From the number so selected, some might he 
excused serving on certain specified grounds (Reut. 
xx. 5-8; 1 Mace. hi. 56). The army was then di- 
vided into thousands and hundreds under their re- 
spective captains (Z'ilbsn i"PSEn 

Xum xxxi. 14), and still further into families 
(Xum. ii. 34: 2 Chr. xxv. 5, xxvi. 12) — the family 
being regarded as the unit in the Jewish polity 
From the time the Israelites entered the land ot 
Canaan until the establishment of the kingdom, 
little progress was made in military atiairs. Their 
wars resembled border foray*, and the tactics 
turned upon stratagem rather than upon the dis- 
cipline and disposition of the forces. Skillfully 
availing themselves of the opportunities which the 
country ollered, they gained the victory sometimes 
by an ambush (Josh. viii. 4); sometimes by sur- 
prising the enemy (Josh. x. 9, xi. 7 ; Judg. vii. 21 ); 
and sometimes by a judicious attack at the time of 
fording a river (Judg. iii. 2S, iv. 7, vii. 24, xii. 5) 
Xo general mu.«.ter was made at this period ; but 
the combatants were summoned on the spur of the 
moment either by trumpet-call (Judg. iii. 27), by 
messengers (Judg. vi. 35), by some significant token 
(1 Sam. xi. 7), or, as in Later times, by tbe erection 

of a standard (33, Is. xviii. 3; Jer. iv. 21, li. 27), 
or a beacon-fire on an eminence (Jer. vi. 1). 

With the kings arose the custom of maintaining 
a body-guard, which formed the nucleus of a stand- 
ing army. Thus Saul had a band of 3000 select 
warriors (1 Sam. xiii. 2, xiv. 52, xxiv. 2). and Da- 
vid, before his accession to the throne, COO (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 13, xxv. 13). This band be retained after be 
became king, and added the Ciiekethites and 
Belktiutes (2 Sam. xv. 18, xx. 7), together with 

another class, whose name Shall shim (E'E*^ 
Tparrarai, LXX.) has been variously interpreted 
to mean (1) a corps of veteran guards = Homan 
triarii (Winer, s. v., Kiiegshcrr); (2) chariot- 
warriors, as being three in each chariot (Gesen. 
This. p. 1429); (3) officers of the guard, thirty 
in number (Ewald, tksch. ii. G01). 'Hie fact that 
the Egyptian war-chariot, with which the Jews 
were first acquainted, contained but two warriors, 
forms an objection to tbe second of those opinions 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, i. 335), and the frequent 
use of the term in the singular number (2 K. vii. 
2, ix. 25, xv. 25) to the third. Whatever be the 
meaning of the name, it is evident that it indicated 

officers of high rank, the chief of whom (t! ' /E'n, 

“lord,” 2 K. vii. 2, or E^bi^'H ITS”!, “ chief 

of the captains.” 1 ('hr. xii. 18) was immediately 
al)Out the king’s person, as adjutant or secretary-at- 
war. David further organized a national militia, 
divided into twelve regiments, each of which was 
called out for one month in the year under theii 
rc*|K*ctive officers (1 Chr. xxvii. 1): at the head 
of the army when in active service he appointed a 


commamler-in-chief “captain of the 

host,” 1 Sain. xiv. 50). 

Hitherto the army had consisted entirely of in- 
fantry ( 'brn 1 Sam. iv. 10, w. 4), the use of 
horses haring been restrained by divine command 
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(Deut. xvii. 1G). The Jews had, however, experi- 
enced the great advantage to be obtained by char- 
iots, both in their encounters with the Canaanites 
(Josh. xvii. 1G; Judg. i. 1 ( J), and at a later period 
with the Syrians (2 Sam. viii. 4, x. 18). The ul- 
terior of Palestine was indeed generally unsuited 
to the use of chariots. The Canaanites had em- 
ployed them only in the plains and valleys, such as 
Jezreel (Josh. xvii. 1G), the plain of Philistia (Judg. 
i. 19; 1 Sam. xiii. 5), and the upper valley of the 
Jordan (Josh. xi. 9; Judg. iv. 3). But the border, 
both on the side of Egypt and Syria, was admi- 
rably adapted to their use ; and accordingly we find 
that as the foreign relations of the kingdoms ex- 
tended, much importance was attached to them. 
David had reserved a hundred chariots from the 
spoil of the Syrians (2 Sam. viii. 4). These prob- 
ably served as the foundation of the force which 
Solomon afterwards enlarged through his alliance 
with Egypt (1 lv. x. 28, 29), and applied to the 
protection of his border, stations or barracks being 
erected for them in different localities (1 K. ix. 19). 
The force amounted to 1400 chariots, 4000 horses, 
at the rate (in round numbers) of three horses for 
each chariot, the third being kept as a reserve, and 
12,000 horsemen (1 K. x. 2G; 2 Chr. i. 14). At 
this period the organization of the army was com- 
plete ; and we have, in 1 K. ix. 22, apparently a 
list of the various gradations of rank in the ser- 
vice, as follows: — (1) nanban «men 

of war ” —privates ; (2) “servants,” the 

lowest rank of officers = lieutenants ; (3) 

“ princes ^ — captains ; (4) E^t “captains,” 
already noticed, perhaps = staff- officers ; (5) 

n-nn 'ntD and OW-ten l nk, “rulers of 
his chariots and his horsemen ” = cavalry officers . 

It does not appear that the system established by 
David was maintained by the kings of Judah; but 
in Israel the proximity of the hostile kingdom of 
Syria necessitated the maintenance of a standing 
army. The militia was occasionally called out in 
time of peace, as by Asa (2 Chr. xiv. 8), by Je- 
hoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 14), by Amaziah (2 Chr. 
xxv. 5), and lastly by Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 11); 
but these notices prove that such cases were ex- 
ceptional. On the other hand the incidental notices 
of the body-guard lead to the conclusion that it 
was regularly kept up (1 Iv. xiv. 28; 2 Iv. xi. 4, 
11). Occasional reference is made to war-chariots 
(2 Iv. viii. 21), and it would appear that this branch 
of the service was maintained, until the wars with 
the Syrians weakened the resources of the king- 
dom (2 K. xiii. 7). It was restored by Jotham 
(Is. ii. 7), but in Hezekiah’s reign no force of the 
bind coull be maintained, and the Jews were 
obliged to seek the aid of Egypt for horses and 
chariots (2 K. xviii. 23, 24). This was an evident 
breach of the injunction in Deut. xvii. 16, and met 
with strong reprobation on the part of the prophet 
Isaiah (xxxi. 1). 

"With regard to the arrangement and maneu- 
vering of the army in the field, we know but little. 
A division into three bodies ie frequently mentioned 
(Judg. vii. 1G, ix. 43; 1 Sam. xi. 11; 2 Sam. 
iviii. 2). Such a division served various purposes. 
f\ action there would be a centre and two wings; 
in camp, relays for the night-watches (Judg. vii. 
19); and by the combination of two of the di- 
visions, there would be a main body and a reserve, 
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or a strong advanced guard (l Sam. viii. 2, xxv 
13). Jehoshaphat divided his army into five bodies, 
corresponding, according to Ewald ( Geschichte , iii. 
192), to the geographical divisions of the kingdom 
at that time. May not, however, the threefold 
principle of division be noticed here also, the heavy- 
armed troops of Judah being considered as the 
proper army, and the two divisions of light-armed 
of the tribe of Benjamin as an appendage (2 Chr. 
xvii. 14-18)? 

The maintenance and equipment of the soldiers 
at the public expense dates from the establishment 
of a standing army, before which each soldier armed 
himself, and obtained his food either by voluntary 
offerings (2 Sam. xvii. 28, 29), by forced exactions 
(1 Sam. xxv. 13), or by the natural resources of 
the country (1 Sam. xiv. 27). On one occasion 
only do we hear of any systematic arrangement for 
provisioning the host (Judg. xx. 10). It is doubt- 
ful whether the soldier ever received pay even under 
the kings (the only instance of pay being mentioned 
applies to mercenaries, 2 Chr. xxv. 6); but that he 
was maintained, while on active service, and pro- 
vided with arms, appears from 1 K. iv. 27, x. 16, 
17; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14. Notices occur of an arsenal 
or armory, in which the weapons were stored (1 K. 
xiv. 28; Neh. iii. 19; Cant. iv. 4). 

The numerical strength of the Jewish army 
cannot be ascertained with any degree of accuracy. 
The numbers, as given in the text, are manifestly 
incorrect, and the discrepancies in the various state- 
ments irreconcilable. At the Exodus the number 
of the warriors was GOO, 000 (Ex. xii. 37), or 603,- 
350 (Ex. xxxviii. 20; Num. i. 4G); at the entrance 
into Canaan, G01,730 (Num. xxvi. 51). In Ba- 
nd’s time the army amounted, according to one 
statement (2 Sam. xxiv. 9), to 1,300,000, namely, 
800,000 for Israel and 500,000 for Judah; but ac- 
cording to another statement (1 Chr. xxi. 5, 6) to 
1,470,000, namely, T, 000, 000 for Israel and 470,000 
for Judah. The militia at the same period 
amounted to 24,000 X 12 = 288,000 (1 Chr. xxvii. 
1 ff.). At a later period the army of Judah under 
Abijah is stated at 400,000, and that, of Israel 
under Jeroboam at 300,000 (2 Chr. xiii. 3). Still 
later, Asa’s army, derived from the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin aione, is put at 580,000 (2 Chr. xiv 
8), and Jehoshaphat’s at 1,160,000 (2 Chr. xvii. 
14 ff.). 

Little need be said on this subject with regard to 
the period that succeeded the return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity until the organization of military 
affairs in Judaea under the Ilomans. The system 
adopted by Judas Maccabseus was in strict con- 
formity with the Mosaic law (1 Macc. iii. 55); and 
though he maintained a standing army, varying 
from 3000 to 6000 men (1 Macc. iv. G; 2 Macc. 
viii. 16), yet the custom of paying the soldiers ap- 
pears to have been still unknown, and to have 
originated with Simon (1 Macc. xiv. 32). The in- 
troduction of mercenaries commenced with John 
Hyrcanus, who, according to Josephus {Ant. xiii 
8, § 4), rifled the tombs of tin. kings in order U 
pay them. The intestine commotions that pre- 
vailed in the reign of Alexander Jannseus obliged 
him to increase the number to G200 mon (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 13, § 5, 14, § 1); and the same policy 
was followed by Alexandra {Ant. xiii. 16, $ 2) and 
by Herod the Great, who had in his pay Thracian, 
German, and Gallic troops {Ant. xvii. 8, § 3). Th« 
discipline and arrangement of the army was grad- 
ually assimilated to that of the Homans, and tht 
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titles of the officers borrowed from it (Joseph. B. 

ii. -20. § 7). 

II. Homan Akmv. — 'Hie Homan army was 
divided into legions, the number of which varied 
considerably, each under six tribum (xt\lapxos y 
“chief captain,” Acts xxi. 31), who commanded 
by turns. 'Hie legion was subdivided into ten co- 
horts (<T 7 T€?pa, “band,” Acts x. 1), the cohort into 
throe maniples, and the maniple into two centuries, 
containing originally 100 men, as the name implies, 
but subsequently from 50 to 100 men, according to 
the strength of the legion. There were thus GO 
centuries in a legion, each under the command of a 
centurion ((KaTovTdpxys, Afts x. 1, 22; kuaTiv- 
rapxos, Matt. viii. 5, xxvii. 54). In addition to 
the legionary cohorts, independent cohorts of vol- 
unteers served under the Homan standards; and 
Biseoe ( History of Acts, p. 220) supposes that all 
the Homan forces stationed in Judaea were of this 
class. Josephus speaks of five cohorts as stationed 
at Gaisarea at the time of Herod Agrippa’s death 
(Ant. xix. 9, § 2), and frequently mentions that 
the inhabitants of Caisarea and Sebaste served in 
the ranks (J/if. xx. 8, § 7). One of these cohorts 
was named the Italian (Acts x. 1), not as being a 
portion of the Jtalica legio (for this was not em- 
bodied until Nero’s reign), but as consisting of 
volunteers from Italy (“Cohors militum voluntaria, 
qn* est in Syria,” Grnter, Jnscr. i. 434). This 
cohort probably acted as the body-guard of the proc- 
urator. The cohort named “ Augustus’s ” (anripa 
'S.tfiaaT'r], Acts xxvii. 1) may have consisted of the 
volunteers from Sebaste (B. ./. ii. 12, § 5; Biseoe, 
p. 223). Winer, however, thinks that it was a 
coh>rs Augusta ^ similar to the Itgio Augusta 
(livnlw. s. v. Ronwr). The head-quarters of the 
Homan forces in Jnda>a were at Caisarea. A single 
cohort was probably stationed at Jerusalem as the 
ordinary guard. At the time of the great feasts, 
however, and on other public occasions, a larger 
force was sent up, for the sake of preserving order 
(B. J. ii. 12, § 1, 15, § 3). Frequent disturbances 
arose in reference to the images and other emblems 
carried by the Homan troops among their military 
ensigns, which the Jews regarded as idolatrous: 
deference was paid to their prejudices by a removal 
of the objects from Jerusalem (Ant. xviii. 3. § 1,5, 
§ 3). The ordinary guard consisted of four sol- 
diers (rerpadiov, “ quaternion ”), of which there 
were four, corresponding to the four watches of the 
night, who relieved each other every three hours 
(Acts xii. 4; cf. John xix. 23; Polyb. vi. 33, § 7). 
When in charge of a prisoner, two watched outside 
the door of the cell, while the other two were in- 
side (Acts xii. 0). The otlicer mentioned in Acts 
xxviii. 10 (< TTpaTOTrebdpxys > “captain of the 
guard ”) was perhaps the pro feet us prretorio , or 
commander of the Praetorian troops, to whose care 
prisoners from the provinces were usually consigned 
(l’lin. If. x. G5). The 5e£idAa/3oi ( Innccnrii , Yulg. ; 
“spearmen,” A. V.), noticed in Acts xxiii. 23, ap- 
pear to have been light-armed, irregular troops. 
The origin of the name is, however, quite uncertain 
(Alford, Comm, in L c.). W. L. H. 

AR'NA (Ama), one of the forefathers of Ezra 
(2 Ksdr. i. 2), occupying the place of Zerahiah or 
/.araias in bis genealogy. 

AR'NAN Cj^S [fftfire]: ’o pud; [Comp. 


ARNON 

'Apucvu:] Arnan). In the received Hebrew text 
“ the sons of Arnan ” are mentioned in the geneal* 
ogy of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 21). Hut according 
to the reading of the LXX., Vulgate, and Syriac 
versions, which Iloubigant adopts, Arnan was the 
son of Kephniah. W. A. W. 

AR'N’ON ( 1 p2‘7K‘ derivable, according to 
Ges., Thes. p. 153, from roots signifying “swift” 
or “noisy,” either suiting the character of the 

stream: 'Apvuv- Anion ), the river (bnp> ac- 
curately “torrent”) which formed the boundaiy 
between Moab and the Amorites, on the north of 
Moab (Xum. xxi. 13, 14, 24, 2G: Judg. xi. 22), 
and afterwards between Moab and Israel (Reuben) 
(Dent. ii. 24, 3G, iii. 8, 12, 1G, iv. 48; Josh. xii. 1, 
2, xiii. 9, 1G; Judg. xi. 13, 2G). From Judg. xi. 
18, it would seem to have been also the east hordei 
of Moab.« See also 2 K. x. 33; Jer. xlviii. 20. 
In many of the above passages it occurs in the £>r- 
mula for the site of Aroer, “which is by the brink 
of the river Arnon.” In Numbers it is simply 
“ Arnon,” hut in Dent, and Joshua generally “the 
river A.” (A. V. sometimes “river of A.”). Isaiah 
(xvi. 2) mentions its fords; and in Judg. xi. 2G a 

word of rare occurrence ("P, hand, comp. Num. 
xiii. 29) is used for the sides of the stream. The 
“ high places of A.” (m^2, a word which gen- 
erally refers to worship) are mentioned in Num. xxi. 
28. By Josephus (Ant. iv. 5, § 1) it is described 
as rising in the mountains of Arabia and flowing 
through all the wilderness (iprgios) till it falls into 
the Dead Sea. In the time of Jerome it was still 
known as Arnon; but in the Samarito-Arabic ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch by Abu Said (10th to 12th 
cent.) it is given as el~Mojeb. There can be no 
doubt that the Wady el-Mojeb of the present day 
is the Arnon. It lias been visited and described 
by Burckharelt (pp. 372-375); Irby (p. 142); and 
Seetzen ( Reise , 1854, ii. 347 ; and in Hitter, Syria, 
p. 1195). The ravine through which it flows is 
still the “ locum vallis in prarupta demersal satis 
horribilem et perieulosum ” which it was in the 
days of Jerome (Oitotn.). The Homan road from 
Ilabba to Bhibdn crosses it at about two hours’ dis- 
tance from the former. On the south edge of the 
ravine are some ruins ealled Meliatet el-IIaj , and 
on the north edge, directly opposite, those still bear- 
ing the name of 'Ard'ir [Akokr]. The width 
across between these two spots seemed to Burck- 
hardt to he about two miles, — the descent on the 
south side to the water occupied Irby lj hours, — 
“ extremely steep ” (Jerome, per abmpta desccn- 
dt ns), and almost impassable “ with rocks and 
stones.” On each face of the ravine traces of the 
paved Homan road are still found, with mile-stones; 
and one arch of a bridge, 31 feet G inches in span, 
is standing. The stream runs through a level strip 
of grass some 40 yards in width, with a few olean- 
ders and willows on the margin. 'I bis was in June 
and July, hut the water must often be much more 
swollen, many water-worn rocks lying far above its 
then level. 

Where it bursts into the Dead Sea this stream 
is 82 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep, flowing through a 
chasm with perpendicular sides of red, brown, :uid 
yellow sandstone, 97 ft. wide (roman tische Eelsen- 


<* This appears to have been the branch called the 
Krd which flows N W. from Kaiam el- 


Katranr, joining the Warty Mojrb , two or thr**; inl’ei 
east from 'Ard'ir. 


AROD 


ARPHAXAD 


thor: Seetzen). It then runs through the delta in 
a S. W. course, narrowing as it goes, and is 10 ft. 
deep where its waters meet those of the Dead Sea. 
(Lynch, Report , May 3, 1847, p. 20.) 

According to the information given to Burck- 
hardt, its principal source is near Katrane, on the 
Haj route. Hence, under the name of Seil es- 
Saideh, it flows N. W. to its junction with the W. 
Lejum , one hour E. of ’ Ara'ir , and then, as W. 
Mojeb, more directly W. to the Dead Sea. The 
W. Mojeb receives on the north the streams of 
the W. Wale , and on the south those of W. She- 
kik and W. Saliheh (S). 

At its junction with the Lejum is a piece of 
pasture ground, in the midst of which stands a 
hill with ruins on it (Burck. p. 374). May not 
these ruins be the site of the mysterious “ city that 
is in the midst of the river” (Josh. xiii. 9, 16; 
Deut. ii. 36), so often coupled with Aroer? From 
the above description of the ravine it is plain that 
that city cannot have been situated immediately 
below Aroer, as has been conjectured. G. 

A'ROD (T'HW [descendant, Fiirst] : [’ ApoaSt ; 
Vat. 1 ApoSei, 2. m. A poadei ; Comp. ’ApoaS:] 
Arod), a son of Gad (Nnm. xxvi. 17), called Arodi 

0'1'PS) in Gen. xivi. 16. His family are called 
niE Arodites (Num. xxvi. 17). 

AR'ODI 0T"lS : ’Apo^Sets; Alex. ApoTjSts: 
Arodi). Arod the son of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16). 

A'RODITES, THE OTP^H : 6 'ApoaSl 
[Vat. -5ei] : Aroditce). Descendants of Arod the 
son of Gad (Num. xxvi. 17). W. A. W. 

AR'OER occasionally -iV'riV, = 

ruins, places of which the foundations are laid bare, 
Gesenius: a ’Apor/p: Aroer), the name of several 
towns of Eastern and Western- Palestine. 

1. [In Josh. xii. 2, Rom. and Vat. M. ’A pv&v', 
in Jer. xlviii. 19, Rom. ’A pr?p.] A city “ by the 
brink,” or “on the bank of” (both the same ex- 
pression — “ on the lip ” ^ or “ £>y ” the torrent Ar- 
non, the southern point of the territory of Sihon 
king of the Amorites, * * * * 6 and afterwards of the tribe 
of Reuben (Deut. ii. 36, iii. 12, iv. 48; Josh. xii. 
2, xiii. 9, 16; Judg. xi. 26 ; c 2 K. x. 33; 1 Chr. 
v. 8), but later again in possession of Moab (Jer. 
xlviii. 19). It is described in the Onomasticon 
{Aroer) as “ usque hodie in vertice montis ,” “sup- 
per ripam (^g(Aoy) torrentis Arnon ,” an account 
agreeing exactly with that of the only traveller of 
modem times who has noticed the site, namely, 
Burckhardt, who found ruins with the name 'Ara'ir 
ou the old Roman road, upon the very edge of the 
precipitous uorth bank of the Wady Mojtb. [Ar- 
son.] Like all the topography east of the Jordan, 
this site requires further examination. Aroer is 
often mentioned in connection with the city that is 
“in,” or “in the midst of,” “ the river.” The na- 
ture of the cleft through which the Arnon flows is 
such that it is impossible there can have been any 


a May it not with equal probability be derived from 

juniper , the modern Arabic Afar (see Rob. 

Ii. 124, note)? Comp. Luz, Rimmon, Tappuach, and 

other places deriving their names from trees. 

6 From the omission of the name iu the remark- 
able fragment, Num. xxi. 27-30, where the principal 
places taken by the Amorites from Moab are named, 

troor would appear not to be one of the very oldest 
nties Possibly it was built by the Amorites after 
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town in such a position immediately near Aioer ; but 
a suggestion has been made above [Arnon], which 
oil investigation of the spot may clear up this point 

2. [In Josh. xiii. 25, Rom. and Vat. M. v Ap 

a&a.] Aroer “that is ‘ facing ' Rab- 

bah” (Rabbali of Ammon), a town “built” by 
and belonging to Gad (Num. xxxii. 34; Josh. xiii. 
25; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5). This is probably the place 
mentioned in Judg. xi. 33, which was shown in 
Jerome’s time ( Onom. Aruir) “ in monte, vigesimo 
ab /Elia lapide ad septentrionem.” Ritter {Syria, 
p. 1130) suggests an identification with Ayra , found 
by Burckhardt 2£ hours S. W. of es-Salt. There 
is considerable difference however in the radical 
letters of the two words, the second Ain not beiug 
present. 

3. Aroer, in Is. xvii. 2, if a place at all/ 7 must 
be still further north than either of the two already 
named, and dependent on Damascus. Gesenins, 
however, takes it to be Aroer of Gad, and the “ for- 
saken ” state of its cities to be the result of the 
deportation of Galilee and Gilead by Tiglath-Pileser 
(2 K. xv. 29). See Ges. Jesaia, p. 556. 

4. A town in Judah, named only in 1 Sam. xxx. 

28. Robinson (ii. 199) believes that he has iden- 
tified its site in Wady 'Ar'arah, on the road from 
Petra to Gaza, about 11 miles W. S. W. of Sir 
es-Seba , a position which agrees very fairly with 
the slight indications of the text. G. 

AR'OERITE [n?ny : -A papi, Vat. Alex. 
-pei- AroHtes\. Hothan the Aroerite was the 
father of two of David’s chief captains (1 Chr. xi. 
44). 

ATOM (’A p6p'y [Aid. ’A poop'] Asomis). The 
“ sons of Arom,” to the number of 32, are enu- 
merated in 1 Esdr. v. 16 among those who returned 
with Zorobabel. Unless it is a mistake for Asom, 
and represents Hashnm in Ezr. ii. 19, it has no 
parallel in the lists of Ezra and Neliemiah- 

W. A. W. 

AR'PAD [support, = a strong city]: 

*A p<pab ; [’A p<pad, Alex. Apcpar, etc. :] Arphad), a 
city or district in Syria, apparently dependent on 
Damascus (Jer. xlix. 23). It is invariably named 
with Hamath (now Hamah , on the Orontes), but 
no trace of its existence has yet been discovered, 
nor has any mention of the place been found out 
of the Bible (2 K. xviii. 34, xix. 13; Is. x. 9, 
xxxvi. 19, xxxvii. 13. In the two last passages it 
is rendered in the A. V. Arphad). Arpad has been 
identified, but without any ground beyond the sim- 
ilarity in the names, with Arvad, the island on the 
coast of Phoenicia (Winer). G. 

ARTHAD. [Arpad.] 

ARPHAX'AD (ltr33 _l S' : Jo,. 

'Apipa^dSifs’- Arphaxad), the son of Shem and the 
ancestor of Eber (Gen. x. 22, 24, xi. 10), and said 
to be of the Chaldceans (Joseph, i. 6, 4). Bochart 
{Phaleg, ii. 4) supposed that the pwie was pre- 


their conquest, to guard the important boundary of 
the Arnon. 

c In this place the letters of the name are trans- 
posed, 

d The LXX. have KaTaA.eA.eip./uteV>j et? top aitava, 
apparently reading 'll? for HW*)V ; noi 

do any of the ancient versions agree with the Hebrew 
text. 
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ARTAXERXES 
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jerved in that of the province Arrapachitis (’Ao- 
bcurax'irtr, Ptol. § 2; 'Ap^aira) in northern 
Assyria (corn]). Ewald, Gesch. aes I "olkes Isi\, i. 
:J78). Different interpretations of the name have 
been given; hut that of Ewald (/. c.) appears to 
be the best, who supposes it to mean the stronghold 
of the Chaldees (Arab, araph, to bind, and Kurd, 
Kurd , pi. Akrnd, C’hald. Comp. Niebuhr, Gesch. 
Assur's. p. 414, n.). 

2. Aiumiaxai>, a king “who reigned over the 
Medes in Ecbatana, and strengthened the city by 
vast fortifications” (Jud. i. 1-4). In a war with 
Nabuchodonosor, king of Assyria,” he was en- 
tirely defeated “ in the great plain in the borders 
of Ilagau ” (? Rages, Raja, Tobit i. 14, Ac.), and 
aftenvards taken prisoner and put to death (Jud. i. 
13-15). From the passage in Judith (i. 2, q>ko- 
Upir)(Tfv eV ’E/cjSarai/a’*/) he has been frequently 
identified with Deioces (Artams, Ctes.), the founder 
of liebatana (llerod. i. 98); but as Deioces died 
jieaceably (Herod, i. 102), it seems better to look 
for the original of Arphaxad in his son Phraortes 
(Artynes, Ctes.), who greatly extended the Median 
empire, and at last fell in a battle with the Assyr- 
ians, G33 R. e. (llerod. i. 102, avris re 5i€<j>9dpri 
, . . Kal 6 OTparhs avrou 6 no\\6s). Niebuhr 
(Gesch. Assur's , p. 32) endeavors to identify the 
Dame with Astyages = Ashdahak, the common 
title of the Median dynasty, and refers the events 
to a war in the twelfth year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, b. c. 502 (ibid. pp. 212, 285). 
[Jumni; Nebuciiadxkzzar.] B. F. W. 
ARROWS. [Arms.] 

AR'SACES VI., a king of Parthia, who as- 
siuned the royal title /lrsuees (’ Aperduris, Armen. 
Arschng , probably containing the roots both of 
Anjn and Sacee) in addition to his proper name, 
MrriiRi dates I. (Phraates, App. tfyr. p. G7 from 
confusion with his successor) according to universal 
custom (Strab. xv. p. 702), in honor of the founder 
of the Parthian monarchy (Justin xli. 5, § 5). He 
made great additions to the empire by successful 
wars; and when Demetrius Nicator entered his 
dominions to collect forces or otherwise strengthen 
his position against the usurper Tryplion, he de- 
spatched an officer against him who defeated the 
great army after a campaign of varied success 
(Justin, xxxvi. 1), and took the king prisoner, u. r. 
138 (1 Maec. xiv. 1-3; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, § 11; 
Justin, xxxvi. 1, xxxviii. 0). Mithridates treated 
his prisoner with respect, and gave him his daughter 
in marriage (App. 2 s *'?//*. pp. G7, G8), but kept him 
in confinement till his own death, c. n. c. 130. 
(App. Snr. p. G8; Diod. ap. M idler, Frngm. Hist. 
ii. 19.) B- F. W. 

AR'SAllETH, a region beyond Euphrates, 
apparently of great extent (2 Esdr. xiii. 45, only). 

G. 

* Volkmar (Ilandb. d. Kinl. in die A/wkr. ii. 
103) supposes the word to represent TVS 
“Band of Arat” or “Ararat,” in northern Ar- 
menia. -V 

A RT AX ER'XES (SJ? or 

Artachshnshta or Artach- 
shastu : 'ApOaeraxddi [A at. A paapOa, etc.:] A r- 
tuxerxes), the name probalily of tiro di To rent kings 
s f Persia mentioned in the Old Testament. The 
word, according to Herod, vi. 08, means 6 pty as 
ip/jfos, the gr*at u , arrit*r, and is coinjiounded of 


artn , great or honored (ef. 'ApTatoi, Herod, vii 
Gl, the old national name of the Persians, also Arii 
and the Sanscrit Ary a, which is applied to the fol- 
lowers of the Brahminical law), and kshatrn oi 
kshershc , a king, grecized into Xerxes. [Aiiasuk- 
KUS.] 

1. Hie first Artaxerxes is mentioned in Ezr. iv. 
7, as induced by “the adversaries of Judah and 
Benjamin ” to obstruct the rebuilding of the temple, 
and appears identical with Smerdis, the Magian im- 
postor, and pretended brother of ( 'ambyses. Fjr 
there is no doubt that the Ahasuerus of Ezr. iv. G 
is Cambyses, and that the Darius of iv. 24 h Da- 
rius Ilystaspis, so that the intermediate king mast 
be the Pseudo-Smerdis who usurped the throne 
n. c. 522, and reigned eight months (Herod, hi. 
Gl, 67 ff.). We need not wonder at this variation 
in his name. Artaxerxes may have been adopted 
or conferred on him as a title, and we find the true 
Smerdis called Tanyoxares (the younger Oxares) by 
Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 7) and (tesias (PersKfr. 
8-13), and Oropastes by Justin (Ilist. i. 9). Ox- 
ares appears to be the same name as Xerxes, of 
which Artaxerxes is a compound. 

2. In Neh. ii. 1, we have another Artaxerxes, 
who permits Nehemiah to spend twelve years at 
Jerusalem, in order to settle the affairs of the col- 
ony there, which had fallen into great confusion. 
We may safely identify him with Artaxerxes Ma- 
crocheir or Longimanus, the son of Xerxes, who 
reigned b. c. 404-425. And we believe that this 
is tlie same king who had previously allowed Ezra 
to go to Jerusalem for a similar purjiose (Ezr. vii. 
1). There are indeed some who maintain that as 
Darius Ilystaspis is the king in the sixth chapter 
of Ezra, the king mentioned next after him, at the 
beginning of the seventh, must he Xerxes, and thus 
they distinguish three Persian kings called Arta- 
xerxes in the Old Testament, (1) Smerdis in Ezr. 
iv., (2) Xerxes in Ezr. vii., and (3) Artaxerxes Ma- 
crocheir in Nehemiah. Bnt it is almost demon- 
strable that Xerxes is the Ahasuerus of the book 
of Esther [Aiiasukrcs], and it is hard to suppose 
that in addition to his ordinary name he would 
have been called both Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes 
in the O. 1’. It seems, too, very probable that the 
policy of Neh. ii. was a continuation and renewal 
of that of Ezr. vii., and that the same king was 
the author of both. Now it is not possible for 
Xerxes to he the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah, as Jo- 
sephus asserts (Ant. xi. 5. § 0 ). for Xerxes only 
reigned 21 years, whereas Nehemiah (xiii. G) speaks 
of the 32d year of Artaxerxes. Nor is it neces- 
sary to believe that the Artaxerxes of Ezr. vii. is 
necessarily the immediate successor of the Darius 
of Ezr. vi. The book of Ezra is not a continuous 
history. It is evident from the first words of eh. 
vii. that there is a pause at the end of cli. vi. In- 
deed, as eh. vi. concludes in the Cth year of Darius, 
and ch. vii. begins with the 7th year of Artaxerxes, 
we cannot even believe the Latter king to be Xerxes, 
without assuming an interval of 3G years (n. c. 
515-479) between the chapters, and it is not more 
difficult to imagine one of 58, which will carry us 
to ii. c. 457, the 7th year of Artaxerxes Macro- 
elieir. We conclude therefore that this is the king 
of Persia under whom both Ezra and Nehemiah 
carried on their work; that in u. c. 457 he sent 
Ezra to Jerusalem : that, after 13 years it l»ecaine 
evident that a civil as well as an ecclesiastical head 
was require! for the new settlement, and therefore 
that in 444 he allowed Nehemiah to go up in the 
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atAer capacity. From the testimony of profane 
historians this king appears remarkable among Per- 
sian monarchs for wisdom and right feeling, and 
with this character his conduct to the Jews coin- 
cides (Diod. xi. 71). 

It remains to say a word in refutation of the view 
that the Artaxerxes of Xehemiah was Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, elder brother of Cyrus the Younger, who 
reigned b. c. 404-359. As Ezra and Xehemiah 
were contemporaries (Nell. viii. 9), this theory 
transfers the whole history contained in Ezra via. 
ad Jin. and Xehemiah to this date, and it is hard 
to believe that in this critical period of Jewish an- 
nals there are no events recorded between the reigns 
of Darius Hystaspis (Ezr. vi.) and Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. Besides, Eliashib, who was high-priest 
when Xehemiah reached Jerusalem (Xeh. iii. 1), 
i. c. on this last supposition, e. c. 397, was grand- 
son of Jeshua (Xeh. xii. 10), high-priest in the 
time of Zerubbabel, b. c. 530. We cannot think 
that the grandfather and grandson were separated 
by an interval of 139 years. G. E. L. C. 

AR'TEjMAS (’Apre/ms, f. c. ’Aprefilboopos), 
a companion of St. Paul (Tit. iii. 12). According 
to tradition he was bishop of Lystra. 

* Paul was about to send Artemas to Crete at 
ehe time of his writing to Titus in that island, and 
hence Artemas must have been then with the 
apostle at Xicopolis or on the way thither (Tit. 
iii. 12). The name, which signifies “gift of Ar- 
temis,” was a common one among the Greeks. 
(See Pape’s Griech. Eigennamen, p. 77.) H. 

* AR'TEAIIS ('Aprils, Acts xix. 24). [Di- 
ana.] 

* ARTILLERY (no longer applied, as in 
the older English, to the smaller missive weapons) 

is the translation of in 1 Sam xx. 40, i. e. 

his arms , namely, the bow and arrows with which 
Jonathan had been shooting, at the time of his 
memorable interview with David at the stone Ezel. 
The A. V. has “ his instruments ” in the margin, 
which is the rendering of the Bishops’ Bible. 

H. 

AR'UBOTH (Arubboth, ni2HS_ : ’Apa- 
0 C (,$: Aruboth ), the third of Solomon’s commis- 
sariat districts (1 K. iv. 10). It included Sochoh, 
and was therefore probably a name for the rich 
corn-growing country of the Shefelah . In any 
case, the significance of the word is entirely lost at 
present. Josephus omits all mention of it. G. 

ARUTMAH (rra-S [height] : Vat. 

[ not Vat., but Comp. Aid. Alex.] ’ Apifia : in Ruma), 
a place apparently in the neighborhood of She- 
chem, at which Abimelech resided (Judg. ix. 
41). It is conjectured that the word in verse 31, 

n^n?, rendered “ privily,” and in the margin 
“at Tormah,” should be read “at Arumah ” by 
changing the iH to an S, but for this there is no 
support beyond the apparent probability of the 
change. Arumah is possibly the same place as 
Ruma, under which name it is given by Eusebius 
and Jerome in the Onomasticon. According to 
them it was then called Arimathsea (see also 
Arima). But this is not consonant with its 
apparent position hi the story. G. 

* Raumer ( Paldstina , p. 148, 4te Aufl.) thinks 
Arumah was pitiably eldArmah, of the ruins of 
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which Van de Velde speaks [Mem. p. 288), a little 
S. W. of Nablus. 

Bunsen ( Bibelwerk on Judg. ix. 31) and Ber- 
theau ( Richter , p. 145) make Tormah , referred to 
above, a proper name = Arumah. Keil and De- 
litzsch (on Judges , p. 368, English trans.) are 
undecided. But critics generally, as Gesenius, 
Dietrich, De Wette, Cassel, Fiirst, retain the ad- 
verbial sense, secretly (eV Kpv<pfj y in Sept. Cod. 
Vat.); which is better, both as ‘agreeing with the 
text, and on exegetical grounds. Zebul, who had 
command in the city, was friendly to Abimelech ; 
but in order to advance the interest of the latter 
without betraying himself to the Shechemites, he 
must confer with him secretly, and for this purpose 
sent messengers to him (ix. 31) for concerting meas- 
ures against Gaal, the common enemy. If the term 
suggests the idea of deceit as well as secrecy, it is 
none the less appropriate, since acting in this way 
Zebul. was deceiving Gaal as well as intriguing with 
Abimelech. [Tormah.] H. 

AR'VAD (TV1W, from a root signifying 
“wandering,” Ges. p. 1268), a place in Phoenicia, the 
men of which are named in close connection with 
those of Zidon as the navigators and defenders of 
the ship of Tyre in Ez. xxvii. 8, 11. In agree- 
ment with this is the mention of “the Arvadite” 

(*HVHSn) in Gen. x. 18, and 1 Chr. i. 16, as a 
son of Canaan, with Zidon, Hamath, and other 
northern localities. The LXX. have in each of 
the above passages ’A pa5<os, and in Josephus {Ant. 

1. 6, § 2) we find 'Apoudaios y Apador t rjr vr\anv 
t<rx* v ' There is thus no doubt that Arvad is the 

island of Ruad which lies off Tortosa 

( Tartus ), 2 or 3 miles from the Phoenician coast, 
(not at, but) some distance above, the mouth of the 
river Eleutherus, now’ the Xahr eUKebir (Maund. p. 
403; Burckh. p. 161), and at the northern extrem- 
ity of the great bay which stretches above Tripoli 
(Iviepert’s Map, 1856). The island is high and 
rocky, but very small, hardly a mile in circum- 
ference (see Maund. p. 399 ; “ 800 yards in extreme 
length,” Allen, ii. 178). According to Strabo (xvi. 

2, § 13) Arvad was foimded by fugitives from 

Sidon, and he testifies to its prosperity, its like- 
ness to Tyre, and especially to the well known 
nautical skill of the inhabitants^ (See the notices 
by Strabo, Pliny, and others in Gesenius, p. 1269, 
and Winer, Arvaduen.) Opposite Arvad. oil the 
mainland, was the cit\ Antaradus, by which name 
the Targum Jerus. renders the name Arvad in 
Gen. x. 18. [Aradus.^ A plan of the island 
will be found in Allen’s Deid 8 ea , end of vol. ii. ; 
also in the Admiralty Charts, p. 2050, “ Island of 
Kuad.” G. 

* Dean Stanley has a brief notice of this island, 
“a spot rarely seen, but full of interest in connec- 
tion both with Phoenicia and with tue cedars of 
Lebanon,” in his Notices of Some Localities , Ac. 
p. 220 (1863): “Just where Lebanon, with its 
white line of snow, ends, and melts away in the 
north into a range of low grem hills, Phoenicia and 
the last remains of Phoenh «a aLso end in the north- 
ernmost of the Phoenician cities, Awad, Aniad , 
by the Greeks called Aradus, and now Ruud.” Mr. 
Thomson, author of The Land and the Book , had 
already visited and described this place in 1845 (set 


a These nautical propensities remain in full force 
(See Alan’s Dead Sea , ii. 18?.) 
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Bibl. Sacra , v. 251 ff.). “On the very margin of 
.he sea there are the remains of double Phoenician 
vails of huge beveled stones, which remind one of 
the outer foundations of Baalbek. In one part the 
wall is still 30 or 40 feet high, and was originally 
15 or 20 feet thick. It must have been a stronger 
place than Tyre, for its distance from the shore 
and depth of channel rendered it impossible for 
even an Alexander to destroy its insular character. 
The harbor was on the northeast side, formed by 
carrying out into the sea two walls of great stones, 
to move any one of which would puzzle our best 
modern engineers.” Tyre drew important supplies 
of military and naval strength from this little 
island. “ The inhabitants of Arvad were thy mar- 
iners: the men of Arvad with thine army were 
upon thy walls round about” (Ez. xxvii. 8, 11). 
Many Greek inscriptions are found “graven on 
columns of hard black basalt.” Mr. Thomson 
copied some of them, which are inserted in the 
Bibl . Sacra as above. 11. 

AR'VADITE, THE ('lVJSn : & ^ pa Bto S : 
A radius). One of the families of Canaan (Gen. 
x. 13; 1 Chr. i. 1G). [Arvad.] Probably the 
inhabitants of the little island Aradus, or Iiuad, 
opposite Antaradus on the N. coast of Phtenieia. 

AY. A. AY. 

AR'ZA (N2-1S [earthy. ’Dad; Alex. A paa; 
[Comp. ’Hotra:] Arsa). Prefect of the palace at 
Tirzah to Elali king of Israel, who was assassinated 
at a banquet in his house by Zimri (1 K. xvi. 9). 
Ir. the Targum of Jonathan the word is taken as 
the name of an idol, and in the Arabic version in 
the lx'ndon Polyglot the Last clause is rendered 

which belongs to the idol of Beth-Arza.” 

AY. A. AY. 

A'SA (SDS, curing, physician: ' haa ; Jos. 
‘'Act avos' Asa). 1. Son of Abijah, and third king 
of Judah, was conspicuous for his earnestness in 
supporting the worship of God and rooting out 
idolatry, with its attendant immoralities; and for 
the vigor and wisdom with which he provided for 
the prosperity of his kingdom. In his zeal against 
heathenism he did not spare his grandmother, Alaa- 
chah, who occupied the special dignity of “ King’s 
Mother,” to which great importance was attached 
in the Jewish court, as afterwards in Persia, and 
to which parallels have been found in modern East- 
ern countries, as in the position of the Sultana 
A'alide in Turkey (see 1 K. ii. 19 ; 2 K. xxiv. 12; 
Jer. xxix. 2 ; also Calmefc, Fragm. xvi. ; and 
Bruce's Travels , vol. ii. p. 537, and iv. 244). She 
had set up some impure worship in a grove (the 
word translated idol , 1 K. xv. 13, is in Hebrew 
horror, while in the A’ulgate we read, ne esset 
{Mancha) princeps in sac r is Priupi) \ but Asa 
burnt the symbol of her religion, and threw its 
ashes into the brook Kidron, as Moses had done to 
the golden calf (Ex. xxxii. 20), and then deposed 
Maachah from her dignity, lie also plaeed in the 
temple certain gifts which his father had dedicated, 
probably in the earlier and better period of his 
reign [Aiujaii], and which the heathen priests 
must have used for their own worship, and renewed 
the great altar which they apparently had dese- 
crated (2 Chr. xv. 8). Besides this, he fortified 
cities on his frontiers, and raised an army, amount- 
ing, according to 2 Chr. xiv. 8, to 580,000 men, 
Diit the uncertainty attaching to the numbers in 
»ur present text of Chronicles has been pointed out 
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by Kennicott [Abijah], and by Davidson (Intro* 
duction to the O. T., p. G8G), who considers that 
the copyists were led into error by the different 
modes of marking them, and by confounding the 
different letters which denoted them, bearing as 
the)- do a great resemblance to each other. Thus 
Asa’s reign marks the return of Judah to a con- 
sciousness of the high destiny to which God had 
called her, and to the belief that the Divine Power 
was truly at work within her. The good effects of 
this were visible in the enthusiastic resistance 
offered by the people to Zerah, an invader, who is 
called a Cushite or Ethiopian, and whom several 
authors, as Kwald (Gesch. des 1’. /., in. 470), iden 
tify with Osorkon I., the second king of the 22d 
dynasty of Egypt, inheritor therefore of the quai 
rel of his father Shishak, to whom Asa had proba 
bly refused to pay tribute. [Zkrah.J At the 
head of an enormous host (a million of men, wc 
read in 2 Chr. xiv. 9) he atlacked Mareshah or 
Marissa in the S. AY. of the country, near the later 
Eleutheropolis (Bobinson, B . II., ii. G7), a town 
afterwards taken by Judas Maecabams (1 Macc. v. 
G5), and finally destroyed by the Parthians in theii 
war against Herod (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 13, § 9). 
There he was utterly defeated, and driven back 
with immense loss to Gcrar. As Asa returned 
Laden with spoil, he was commended and encour- 
aged by a prophet, and on his arrival at Jerusalem 
convoked an assembly of his own people and of 
many who had come to him from Israel, and with 
solemn sacrifices and ceremonies renewed the cov- 
enant by which the nation was dedicated to God. 
The peace which followed this victory was broken 
by the attempt of Baasha of Israel to fortify Hamah 
as a kind of Deceleia, “ that he might not suffer 
any to go out or to come in unto Asa kmg of 
Judah.” To stop this he purchased the help of 
Benhadad I., king of Damascus, by a large payment 
of treasure left in the temple and palace from the 
Egyptian tribute in Bcboboam's time, and thus he 
forced Baasha to abandon his purpose, and destroyed 
the works which he had begun at Pa mall, using the 
materials to fortify two towns in Benjamin, Geba (the 
hill), and Mizpeh (the watch-tower), as checks to 
any future invasion. The wells which he sunk at 
Mizpeh were famous in Jeremiah’s time (xli. 9). 
The means by which he obtained this success were 
censured by the prophet Ilanani, who seems even 
to have excited some discontent in Jerusalem, in 
consequence of which lie was imprisoned, and some 
other punishments inflicted (2 Chr. xvi. 9). The 
prophet threatened Asa with war, which appears to 
have been fulfilled by the continuance for some 
time of that with Baasha, as we infer from an allu- 
sion, in 2 Chr. xvii. 2, to the cities of Ephraim 
which he took, and which can hardly refer to any 
events prior to the destruction of Bamah. 

In his old age Asa suffered from the gout, and 
it is mentioned that “he sought not to the Lord 
but to the physicians.” If any blame be intended, 
we must suppose that he acted in an nrrogam and 
independent spirit, and without seeking God's 
blessing on their remedies. 1 le died greatly loved 
and honored in the 41st year of his reign. Then 
are ditlicultics connected with its chronology, aris 
ing perhaps from the reasons already mentioned as 
to the numbers in Chronicles. Eor instance, in 2 
( 'hr. xvi. 1, we read that Baasha fortified Bamah 
in the 3Gth year of Asa’s reign. In 1 K. xv. 33 
Baasha is said to have died in the 2Gth. If tin 
former number lie genuine, it is supposed by the 
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note in the margin of the English Bible, by Clin- 
ton, and with some little hesitation by Ewald, that 
the chronicler is referring to the years not of Asa's 
reign, but of the separate kingdom of Judah, 
which would coincide with the lGth of Asa and the 
13th of Baasha, and leave 11 years for the state- 
ment of 1 K. xv. 16, and for the fulfillment of Ha- 
nani’s threat. According to Clinton (F. II., i. 
321) the date of Asa's accession was b. c. 956. 
In his 15th year (b. c. 942) was the great festival 
after the defeat of Zerah. In b. c. 941 was the 
league with Benhadad, and in b. c. 916 Asa died. 
The statement in 2 Chr. xv. 19 must be explained 
of the 35th year of the kingdom of Judah, if we 
adopt that view of the date in xvi. 1. Clinton, 
with an inconsistency very unusual in him, does 
adopt it in the latter place, but imagines a fresh 
war with Ethiopia in 3. c. 922 to account for the 
former. G. E. L. C. 

* In Matt. i. 7, 8, Lachm., Tisch. (8th ed.), and 
Tregelles read 5 A <rd(f> for ‘Atra- A. 

2. (*0< rod', Alex. [Comp. Aid.] ’Atra.) An- 
cestor of Berechiah, a Levite who resided in one of 
the villages of the Netophathites after the return 
from Babylon (1 Chr. Lx. 16). W. A. AV. 

ASADTAS ('AiraS/as; Alex. 2a5atas* Se- 
deus). Son of Chelcias, or Hilkiah, and one of the 
ancestors of Baruch (Bar. i. 1). The name is 
probably the same as that eLsewhere represented by 
Hasadiah (1 Chr. in. 20). W. A. W. 

AS'AEL (’AfriVjA.; Vulg. omits), of the tribe 
of Naphtali, and forefather of Tobit (Tob. i. 1). 
[Jahzeel?] 

AS'AHEL made by God: ’A <r- 

al}\: Asatl [As'i/ic?]). 1. Nephew of David, being 
the youngest son of his sister Zeruiah. He was 
celebrated for his swiftness of foot, a gift much val- 
ued in ancient times, as we see by the instances of 
Achilles, Antilochus (Horn. II. xv. 570), Papirius 
Cursor (Liv. ix. 16), and others. When fighting 
under the command of his brother Joab against 
Ishbosheth's army at Gibcon, he pursued Abner, 
who, after vainly warning him to desist, was obliged 
to kill him in self-defense, though with great reluc- 
tance, probably on account of his extreme youth 
(2 Sam. ii. 18 ff. [iii. 27, 30, xxin. 24; 1 Chr. xi. 
26, xxvii. 7.]). [Abner.] G. E. L. C. 

2. (’Acri^A; Alex. IcurojA., [Vat. IacreirjA.: 
Asael].) One of the Levites in the reign of Je- 
hoshaphat, who went throughout the cities of Judah 
to instruct the people in the knowledge of the Law, 
at the time of the revival of the true worship (2 
Chr. xvii. 8). 

3. [’AcrarjA: Asael.] A Levite in the reign of 
Hezekiah, who had charge of the tithes and dedi- 
cated things in the Temple under Cononiah and 
Shimei (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

4. ([’Acra^A; Vat. A0-77A.:] Azahel.) A priest, 
father of Jonathan in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 
15). He is called Azael in 1 Esdr. ix. 14. 

AV. A. AV. 

ASAHI'AH, or ASA'IAH (rPjri? [ whom 
Jehovah made']'. 'Aoaias; [Alex. 2 K. xxii. 14, 
Iatrai':] Asum), a servant of king Josiah, sent by 
him, together with others, to seek information of 


« * The contents of the Psalius iu question are sup- 
ped to require a later author than the Asaph in 
David’s time. But the title which ascribes these 
Psalms to Asaph is not necessarily in;orrect; for the l 
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Jehovah respecting the book of the law which 11 il 
kiah found in the temple (2 K. xxii. 12, 14; alsa 
called Asaiah, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20). 11. AV. B. 

ASA'IAH [3 syl.] (iTTO [Jehovah made}. 
’A aata'. [Vat. Acria; AH. ’Accu'ay:] Asa'ia ). 3. 
A prince of one of the families of the Siineonites 
in the reign of Hezekiah, who drove out the Ham- 
ite shepherds from Gedor (1 Chr. iv. 36). 

2. (’Acra'tas, [Vat. Acrafia,] Alex. [Comp.] 
’A (Tala in 1 Chr. vi.; ’A <rata [A r at. A oat, A<rcua ] ; 
Alex. [Aid.] ’ Acrai'as in 1 Chr. xv.) A Levite in 
the reign of David, chief of the family of Merari 
(1 Chr. vi. 30). A\ r ith 120 of his brethren he took 
part in the solemn service of bringing the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom to the city of David (1 
Chr. xv. G, 11). 

3. (’Auata; Alex. Atra.) The firstborn of 
“the Shilonite,” according to 1 Chr. ix. 5, who 
with his family dwelt in Jerusalem after the return 
from Babylon. In Neh. xi. 5 he is called Maa- 
seiah, and his descent is there traced from Shiloni. 
which is explained by the Targum of R. Joseph 
on 1 Chr. as a patronymic from .Shelah the son of 
Judah, by others as “ the native or inhabitant of 
Shiloh.” 

4. ([Vat. Itraia:] As«as.) 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20 

[Asahiaii.] W. A. W. 

AS'ANA (' Acroaud', [Aid. Alex. ’Acra ua’-] 
Asana ), name of a man (1 Esdr. v. 31). [As- 

NAII.] 

A'SAPH (^jDS [collector] : 'Aoap: Asaph). 
1. A Levite, son of Berechiah, one of the leaders 
of David's choir (1 Chr. vi. 39). Psalms 1. and 
Lxxiii. to Lxxxiii. are attributed to him, but proba- 
bly all these, except 1., Lxxiii., and Lxxvii., are of 
later origin 0 (Vaihinger, Vers . of Psalms ); aDd 

he was in aftertimes celebrated as a seer (n.;n) as 
well as a musical composer, and was put on a par 
with David (2 Chr. xxix. 30; Neh. xii. 46). The 
office appears to have remained hereditary in his 
family, unless he was the founder of a school of 
poets and musical composers, who were called after 
him “ the sons of Asaph ” (comp, the Homeridae) 
(1 Chr. xxv. 1; 2 Chr. xx. 14; Ezr. ii. 41). 

2. (2a<pxr [Vat. ’Zapav] in 2 Iv., ’A crap in Is.; 
Alex. [C’omp.j ’A< rap in 2 Iv. xviii. 37.) The 
father or ancestor of Joah, who was recorder or 
chronicler to the kingdom of Judah in the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 18, 37 ; Is. xxxvi. 3, 22). It 
is not improbable that this Asaph is the same as 
the preceding, and that Joah was one of his nu- 
merous descendants known as the Bene-Asaph. 

3. ('Acrdtp.) The keeper of the royal forest or 
“paradise” of Artaxerxes (Neh. ii. 8). His name 
would seem to indicate that lie was a Jew, who. 
like Nehemiah, was at high office at the court of 
Persia. 

4. ('Aoap [Vat. A<ra0 in Neh.].) Ancestor 
of Mattaniah, the conductor of the temple-choir 
after the return from Babylon (1 Chr. ix. 15 ; Neh 
xi. 17). Most probably the same as 1 and 2. 

W. A. W. 

* ASAR'AEL. [Azarael.] 

ASA'REEL [whom God bound 


Asaph who wrote them may hare been a descendant 
of the founder of the family, which, as Ezr. ii. 41 
shows, existed through many generations. II. 

I 


ASARELAH 


ASH 
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sc. by a vow , Ges.]: ’E/rep/jA; [Vat. la e pap A '^] 
Aiex. E<r€pa. 7 ]\; [( ’omp. AaaprjA 0 Asrael). A 
son of Jehaleleel, whose name is abruptly intro- 
duced into the genealogies of Judah (1 ( 'hr. iv. 10). 

W. A. W. 

ASAKEX/AH (nbs^tTS : 'Epafc; [Alex. 
leaipA) (’omp. ’AcreiprjAa; Aid. ' AaeprjAd'-] Asa- 
rtln). One of the sons of Asaph, set apart by 
David to “ prophesy with harps and with psalteries 
and with cymbals” (1 Chr. xxv. 2); ealled Jesii- 
akela)! in ver. 14. W. A. W. 

* ASBAZ'ARETH. So A. V. ed. 1G11 in 
1 Esdr. x. 09 for “ AHjazareth,” the less correct 
reading of later editions. See Azdazaiieth. 

A. 

ASCALON. [Ariikelox.] 

ASE'AS (’A/ratas ; [Aid. ’Aceasi] 
name of a man (1 Ksdr. ix. 32). [Isjii.jaji.] 

ASEBEBI'A (' Aaefipfiia'- Sebebias), a Levite 
(1 Esdr. viii. 47). [Sukhkihaii.] 

ASEBI'A (’A ae$ia\ [Aid. ’Ac rcjScia:] Asbia), 

1 Esdr. viii. 43. [Hasiiaijiah 7.] 

AS'ENATH (HDDS : ’AoW0; Alex. Aaev- 
V€ 0: Aseneth), daughter of Potipherah, priest, or 
possibly prinee, of On [I’otihikraii], wife of 
Joseph (Gen. xli. 45 •, and mother of Manasseh and 
Ephraim (xli. 50, xlvi. 20). Her name has been 
considered to be necessarily Egyptian (Lepsius, 
Chronohgie d. sEyypter, i. 382), and Egyptian 
etymologies have therefore been proposed. Gese- 
nius (Thts. s. v.) suggests A-C-JIC5T “ sll ° 
who is of Neith,” the Egyptian Minerva; but this 
word has not been found in the ancient Egyptian 
or Coptic ; and it must be regarded as very doubt- 
ful. If we are guided by the custom of the He- 
brews, and the only parallel ease, that of Bithiah, 
whose Hebrew name, “daughter,” that is, “ser- 
vant, of Jehovah,” implying conversion, must have 
been given her on her marriage to Mered. at a time 
probably not long distant from .Joseph’s rule [Bi- 
T) ii A ll], we must suppose that bis Egyptian "ife 
received a Hebrew name from Joseph especially if 
her native name implied devotion to the gods of 
the country. Such a new name would have been 
preserved in preference to the other in the O. T. 
If Hebrew, Ascnath may be compared to the male 

proper name Asnah, PDDS (Ezr. ii. 50), and de- 
rived like it from )wS or CDS, in which ease 
both names would signify storehouse ; unless both 
may be cognate with PCD, and mean bramble , a 
sense not repugnant to Semitic usage in proper 
names. The former derivation is perhaps the more 
probable, in connection with Joseph's history and 
the name of Ephraim. B. S. 1\ 

* ASEll (’A aljp; PA. AiTcrgp ' Naasson) oc- 
curs in Tol». i. 2 as the name of a city in Galilee 
near Til ism:, which see. IIazok is probably the 
plaec intended. A. 

A'SER, Luke ii. 30, Bev. vii. G. [Asiiek.] 



a \ pinus, aliis tjus mires (Got. L . Arab.). 


Dr. Wilson ( Lnn/ts of the. Bibte , ii. 392) identifies the 
common "fir” ( Pin ns sylvestris) with the brrosh of 
fccrlptnro, amt states that it is " frequently seen in U*b- 
Mion, where it is known by the name of siweur , ; but 


ASPPRER (2f|C>ap; [Aid. ’A onpap'-] Suree), 
name of a man (1 Esdr. v. 32). [Siskka.] 

ASH oren: ir'i-vs* pin us) occurs only 

in Is. xliv. 14, as one of the trees out of the wood 
of which idols were carved: “ He beweth him down 
cedars, and taketh the cypress and the oak, which 
he strengthened for himself among the trees of the 
forest: he planteth an ash , and the rain doth nour- 
ish it.” It is impossible to determine what is the 
tree denote/ 1 by the Hebrew word oren; the IX X. 
and the Vulg. understand some species of pine-tree, 
and this rendering is supported by many learned 
commentators, amongst whom may lie named Mun- 
ster, Calvin, and L3ochart; and some of the Jewish 
Babbis, according to ( 'elsius (Hierob. i. 191), believe 
that the oren is identical with the Arabic sannuber, 
a kind of pine," and assert that the aran is often 
eoupled with the arez and beroschp as though all 
the three trees belonged to the same nature. Lu- 
ther understands the cedar by ortn. c Bosennniller 
thinks that the stone-pine (Finns pinia, Linn.) is 
the tree denoted. Celsius is inclined to think that 
the oren is identical with a tree of Arabia l’etra\a. 
of which Abul l'adli makes mention, ealled aran 
Of the same opinion are Michaelis (Su/>p. ad Lex. 
Heb. 129), Dr. Boyle ( Cyc. Fib. Lit. art. Oren), 
and Dr. Lee (Lex. I kb, s. v.). This tree is de- 
scribed as growing chielly in valleys and low dis- 
tricts; it is a thorny tree, bearing grape-like dus- 
ters of berries, which are noxious and bitter when 
green, but become rather sweet when they ripen, 
and turn black. Gesenius (Thes. s. v.) is in favor 
of some species of pine being the tree intended. 

Nothing is known of the tree of which Abul 
Fadli speaks. Sprengel (Hist. Jlei lhrb. i. 14) 
thinks the aran is the caper-tree ( Cappans $jn - 
tiosa, Linn.). Dr. Boyle says the tree appears to 
agree in some respects with Bulvadora persica. 
Other attempts at identification have been made by 
Faber in his posthumous MS. notes on Biblical Bot- 
any, and Link (Schrader’s Eotan. .Inurn. iv. 152), 
but they are mere conjectures. The A. A’, adopted 
the translation of ash in all probability from the 
similarity of the Hebrew oren with the Latin owns; 
and Dr. Boyle states that the Onius Lurojxeus is 
found in Syria, but thinks it is not a true native. 

Until future investigation acquaints us with the 
nature of the tree denoted by t he aran of Abul 
Padli, it will be far better to adopt the interpreta- 
tion of the LXX., and understand some kind of 
pine to l»e the unn of Scripture. Finns halijnnsis 
or F. maritima may be intended. Celsius (Hie vob. 
i. 193) objeets to any pine representing the oren, 
because lie says pines are ditlicult to transplant, 
and therefore that the pine would ill suit the words 
of the prophet, “he planteth an <>;■<».” This, 
however, is not a valid objection: the larch, for in 
stance, is readily transplanted, and grows with great 
rapidity, hut it is not a native of Syria. The He- 
brew oren is probably derived from the Arabie verb 
aran, “to be agile,” “to be slender,” or “ grace- 
ful.” >V. II. 


Dr. Hooker says ho never heard of P. sylvestris in 
Syria, and thinks P. halipensis is infant. 

b f'S and C'*PC, cedar and cypress. 

c Heading T^S instead of I”" S', "qnla ’)~'S' nun 
flnall minnsciiio, in niultis codicls Kbnoi cditlonlbm 
scrihutur, quod r<p Sain shnilliuiuni est ” {lla/eb i 
191). 


ASHAN 


ASHDOD 


A SHAN [raiafe]: [’A^ X ,] ’A <rdy, 

\iadp', [Alex. I e<pQa, A aau. A may:] Asrm), a 
3ity in the low country of Judah named in Josh, 
xv. 42 with Libnah and Ether. In Josh. xix. 7, 
and 1 Chr. iv. 32. it is mentioned again as belonging 
to Simeon, but in company with Ain and Kinunon, 
which (see Josh. xv. 31) appear to have been much 
more to the south. In 1 Chr. vi. 50, it is given 
as a priests’ city, occupying the same place as the 

somewhat similar word Ain (,"p37) does m the list 
of Josh. xxi. 16. 

In 1 Sam. xxx. 30, Chor-ashan is named with 
Horman and other cities of “ the South.” [The 

compound name C| 12737 "T13) means (Ges.) smok- 
ing furnace , or (Furst) smelting furnace.'] 

Eusebius and Jerome ( Onom .) mention a village 
named Bethasan as 15 miles west of Jerusalem; 
but this, though agreeing sufficiently with the posi- 
tion of the place in Josh. xv. 42, is not far enough 
south for the indications of the other passages; 
and indeed Euseb. and Jer. discriminate Bethasan 
from “Asan of the tribe of Simeon.” It has not 
yet been identified, unless it be the same as Ain: in 
which case Robinson found it at Al Ghuiveir. G. 

* The identification of Ain with Ghuiveir , Dr. 
Robinson recalls in his Res. ii. 204 (ed. 1858). 
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See Amm. The Ashan of Simeon, situated on the 
northern limit of Palestine, may be a different one 
from the Ashan of Judah (Jos. xix. 7; 1 Chron. 
iv. 32). (Rauuicr, Paliistina , p. 173). See Chok- 

ASHAN. II. 

ASH BE' A [l adjure, Ges.] : ’Ecro.S-i ; 

[Comp. ’Acr€/3a : ] Juramentum). A proper name, 
but whether of a person or place Is uncertain (1 
Chr. iv. 21). Houbigant would understand it of 
the latter, and would render “ the house of Ash- 
bca” by Beth-ashbea. The whole clause is ob- 
scure. The Targum of R. Joseph (ed. Wilkins) 
paraphrases it, “and the family of the house of 
manufacture of the fine linen for the garmeuts of 
the kings and priests, which was handed down to 
the house of Eshba.” , W. A. AT. 

ASH'BEL (batpK : ’Aa^hjA., ’Acro/^p: As- 
bel), a son of Benjamin (Gen. xlvi. 21; Num. xxvi. 
38; 1 Chr. viii. 1). Respecting the sons of Ben 
jamin, see Bechkr. 

ASH'BELITES, THE ('batpSH : d 
’A<ru/3)7pi; [Vat. -pei; Comp. ’Acu^Aa :] Asbe- 
liUe). The descendants of Ashuel the son of Ben 
jamin (Num. xxvi. 38). W. A. W. 

ASH'CHENAZ (W3tTS : ’Atrxtu'df, o* 
’ A X ai'a( ) Voi [Vat. Acj X -] *> Alex. Atr X eye^, oi A <r- 



Ashdotl. 


xara^eoi [-^otroz] : Ascenez.) Ashkenaz (1 Chr. 
i. 6; Jer. li. 27). W. A. W. 

ASHDOD, or AZO'TUS (YVTOS [strong- 
hold or custfe] : 1 'a£o>to?, EXX. [commonly] and N. 
T.), one of the five confederate cities of the Philis- 
tines, situated about 30 miles from the southern 
frontier of Palestine, 3 from the Mediterranean Sea. 
and nearly midway between Gaza and Joppa. It 
stood on an elevation overlooking the plain, and the 
natural advantages of its position were improved 
by fortifications of great strength. For this reason 


it was probably selected as one of the seats of the 
national worship of Dagon (1 Sam. v. 5). It was 
assigned to the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 47 ), but 
was never subdued by the Israelites: it appears on 
the contrary to have been the point for conducting 
offensive operations against them, so much so, that 
after Uzziah had succeeded in breaking down the 
wall of the town, he secured himself against future 
attacks by establishing forts on the adjacent bills 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 0): even down to Nehcmiah’s age it 
preserved its distinctiveness of race and language 
(Nch. xiii. 23). But its chief importance aroso 


ASHDODITES 


ASHER 
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fruin its position on the high road from Palestine 
to Egypt, commanding the entrance to or from the 
latter country: it was on this account besieged by 
Tartan, the general of the Assyrian king, Sargon, 
About is. c. 7 10. apparently to frustrate the league 
formed between llezekiah and Egypt (Is. xx. 1). 
Its importance as well as strength is testified by 
the protracted siege which it afterwards sustained 
under Psaminetichus, about is. c. 000 (Herod, ii. 
157), the etfeets of which are incidentally referred 
to by Jer. (xxv. 20). '1’hat it recovered from this 
blow appears from its being mentioned as an inde- 
pendent power in alliance with the Arabians and 
others against Jerusalem (Xeh. iv. 7). It was de 
stroyed l»y the Maccabees (1 Mtiec. v. G8, x. 84), 
and lay in ruins until the Homan conquest of Ju- 
daea, when it was restored by Gablnius, is. c. 55 
(Joseph. Ant . xiv. 5, § 0; />. J. i. 7, § 7), and was 
one of the towns assigned to Salome after Herod’s 
death (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 8. § 1). The only notice 
of Azotus in the N. T. is in connection with Phil- 
ip's return from Gaza (Acts viii. 40). It is now 
an insignificant village, with no memorials of its 
ancient importance, but is still called Ksdud. 

W. L. IT 

* Yet the present site is not wholly destitute ot 
vestiges of its ancient fame. A lew discoveries still 
reward the traveller’s search. The high mound 
which probably formed the acropolis of the old city 
cannot be mistaken, covered with fragments of pot- 
tery, and with remains of cellars or cisterns which 
excavations recently made (1852) have laid open. 
Here must have been the citadel which for 21) years 
bafiled the efforts of Psaminetichus for its capture, 
the longest siege (says Herodotus) on record (see 
liawlinson on Herod, ii. 242). From the top of this 
hill may be seen the Mediterranean, and here doubt- 
less, stood the fish-god, Dacun (1 Sam. v. 3 If.), 
where he could survey the domain over which lie 
was supposed to preside. Two marble columns re- 
main, one prostrate in the court of the neighboring 
khan, and the other wrought into a drinking trough 
not far from it: and a lew fragments of columns 
and capitals arc to lie seen lmiit into a Sakieh or 
watering-machine, or into the walls of goat and 
3heep pens. Some traces of masonry occur near 
the Jaffa road, which may have belonged to the city 
walls, so nearly concealed as to be found only with 
special pains. There is also a large caravanserai 
on the edge of an adjacent marsh (see wood-cut), 
now entirely deserted, but once an important sta- 
tion, when the tratlic at present transferred to the 
sea passed this way between Syria and Egypt. H. 

ASHDODITES, THE (D'Tni^Sn : 
om. in LXX. [but Comp, and 0 MSS. have’A^w- 
■noij: Azotii). The inhabitants of Ashdod, or Azo- 
tes (Xeh. iv. 7); called Asiidotiutks in Josh, 
xiii. 3 W. A. W. 

ASHDOTH l’IS'G ah (n|p2n nvitrs, 

froi n 'ItTS, mo pour forth:” 'AittiSuB i-atrya, 
[once ^atryd:] radices [w/onf/s] Phasfja , [rise- 
i loth Phast/a]), a curious and (since it occurs in 
none of the later books) probably a very ancient 
term, found only in Dent. iii. 17; Josh. xii. 3, xiii. 
20: and in Dent. iv. 40, A. V. “springs of Pisgali.” 
In the two passages from Deuteronomy the words 
form part of a formula, by which apparently the 
mountains which enclose the Dead Sea on the east 
;ide are defined. 'Thus in iii. 17, we read, “the 
Arabah ' also (»’. e. the Jordan valley) and the 


‘border.’ from Oinnereth (Sea of Galilee) unto the 
sea of the '‘Arabah,’ the Salt Sea, under Ashdotk 
hap- Pisgali eastward; ” and so also in iv. 49, though 
here our translators have chosen to vary the for- 
mula for English readers. The same intention is 
evident in the passages quoted from Joshua; and in 
x. 40, and xii. 8 of the same book, Ashdoth is used 
alone — “ the springs ” — to denote one of the main 
natural divisions of the country. 'The only other 
instance of the use of the word is in the highl) 
poetical passage, Xum. xxi. 15, “the 4 pouriny 
forth ’ of the 4 torrents,’ which extendeth to ,Slie- 
betli-Ar.” 'This undoubtedly refers also to the east 
of the Dead Sea. 

What the real significance of the term may be, 
it is impossible in our present ignorance of the 
country east of the Dead Sea to determine. Doubt- 
less, like the other topographical words of the llible. 
it has a precise meaning strictly observed in its use; 
but whether it be the springs poured forth at the 
base of the mountains of Moab, or the roots or 
spurs of those mountains, or the mountains them- 
selves, it is useless at present to conjecture. G. 

ASH'DOTHITES, THE fHVKTS H : s 
’A^wtiov [Vat. -€ios ] ' Azotii). The inhabitants 
[strictly 44 inhabitant,” but collective] of Ashdod, 
or Azotus (Josh. xiii. 3). W. A. W. 

ASHER, Apocr. [only Tobit i. 2, see Aslr] 

and X. T. A'SER (^t£K : ’ A <n',p [Horn. 'Am 
i rijp in Hz. xlviii.] : riser), the 8th son of Jacob, 
by Zilpab, Eeah’s handmaid (Gen. xxx. 13). The 
name is interpreted as meaning 44 happy,” in a pas- 
sage full of tke paronomastic turns which distin- 
guish these very ancient records: “And Leah said, 

‘In my happiness am I 0'"jtTS!*2), for the daugh- 
ters will call me happy * and she called 

his name Asher ” *• “ happy.” A sim- 

ilar play occurs in the blessing of Moses (Dent, 
xxxiii. 24). Gad was Zilpah’s other and elder son, 
but the fortunes of the brothers were not at all 
connected. Of the tribe descended from Asher no 
action is recorded during the whole course of the 
sacred history. Its name is found in the various 
lists of the tribes which occur throughout the ear- 
lier books, as Gen. xxxv., xlvi.; Ex. i.: Xum. i., ii., 
xiii., Ac., and like the rest Asher sent his chief as 
one of the spies from Kadesh-barnea (Xum. xiii.). 
1 hiring the march through the desert Ills place was 
between Dan and Naphtali on the north side of the 
tabernacle (Num. ii. 27); and after the conquest 
he took up his allotted position without any special 
mention. 

The limits of the territory assigned to Asher are. 
like those of all the tribes, and especially of the 
northern tribes, extremely difficult to trace. This 
is partly owing to our ignorance of the principle on 
which these ancient boundaries were drawn and re- 
corded, and partly from the absence of identification 
of the majority of the places named. The general 
position of the tribe was on the sea-short from Car- 
mel northwards, with Manasseli on the south. Zeb- 
uliin and Dsachar on the southeast, and Xnphtali 
on the northeast (Jos. Ant. v. 1, § 2*2). 'The 
boundaries and towns are given in Josh. xix. 24- 
31, xvii. 10. 11, and Jndg. i. 31,32. From a com- 
parison of these passages it seems plain that Dor 
( Tantura ) must have been within the limits of the 
tribe, in which ease the southern boundary war 


ASHER 


ASHES 


probably one of the streams which enter the Med- 
iterranean south of that place — either Xahr tl- 
DeJ'neh or Ncihr Zurka. Following the beach 
round the promontory of Carmel, the tribe then 
possessed the maritime portion of the rich plain of 
Ksdraelon, probably for a distance of eight or ten 
miles from the shore. The boundary would then 
appear to have run northwards, possibly bending to 
the east to embrace Ahlab, and reaching Zidon by 
Kanah (a name still attached to a site six miles in- 
land from Said), whence it turned and came down 
by Tyre to Achzib (Ecdippa, now es-Zib). a 

This territory contained some of the richest soil in 
all Palestine (Stanley, p. 205 ; Kenrick, Phcen. p. 35), 
and in its productiveness it well fulfilled the prom- 
ise involved in the name u Asher,” and in the bless- 
ings which had been pronounced on him by Jacob 
and by Moses. Here was the oil in which he was 
to “dip his foot,” the “bread” which was to be 
“fat,” and the “royal dainties” in which he was 
to indulge ; b and here in the metallic manufactures 
of the Phoenicians (Kenrick, p. 38) were the “ iron 
and brass ” for his “ shoes.” The Phoenician set- 
tlements were even at that early period in full vig- 
or ; 6 and it is not surprising that Asher was soon 
contented to partake their luxuries, and to “ dwell 
among them ” without attempting the conquest 
and extermination enjoined in regard to all the 
Canaanites (Judg. i. 31, 32). Accordingly he did 
not drive out the inhabitants of Accho, nor Dor// 
nor Zidon, nor Ahlab, nor Achzib, nor Helbah, nor 
Aphik, nor lleliob (Judg. i. 31), and the natural 
consequence of this inert acquiescence is immedi- 
ately visible. While Zebulun and Naphtali “jeop- 
arded their lives unto the death ” in the struggle 
against Sisera, Asher was content to forget the peril 
of his fellows in the creeks and harbors of his new 
allies (Judg. v. 17, 18). At the numbering of 
Israel at Sinai, Asher was more numerous than 
either Ephraim, Manasseh, or Benjamin (Xum. i. 
32-41), but in the reign of David so insignificant 
had the tribe become, that its name is altogether 
omitted from the list of the chief rulers (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 1G-22); and it is with a kind of astonish- 
ment that it is related that “ divers of Asher and 
Manasseh and Zebulun ” came to Jerusalem to the 
Passover of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxx. 11). With the 
exception of Simeon, Asher is the only tribe west 
of the Jordan which furnished no hero or judge to 
the nation. 6 “ One name alone shines out of the 
general obscurity — the aged widow ‘ Anna the 
daughter of Phanuel of the tribe of Aser/ who in 
the very close of the history departed not from the 
temple, but ‘ served God with fastings and prayers 
night and day ’ ” (Stanley, p. 265). G. 

ASH'ER [fortress, Fiirst : Comp.] 

Alex. ’Act rjp: Aser). A place which formed one 
boundary of the tribe of Manasseh ou the south 
(Josh. xvii. 7). It is placed by Eusebius on the 
road from Shechem to Bethshan or Scythopolis, 
about 15 miles from the former. Three quarters 


« Achshaph (LXX. K ea<f) or Katana) must be Cnaifa. 
Robinson's identification (iii. 55) is surely too far in- 
land. Alammelech was probably on the Nahr el-Me- 
lech , a tributary of the Kishon. Jiphthah-el may be 
Jefat (Rob. iii. 107). Bethlehem ( Beit Lahm) is 10 
tniles inland from the shore of the bay of Chafa (Rob. 
p. 113) ; and as it was iu Zebulun, it fixes the distance 
•)f Asher’s boundary as less than that from the sea. 

h For the crops, see Rob. iii. 102 ; for the oil, Ken- 
riek, p. 31 ; Reland, p. 817. 
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of an hour from Tubas , the ancient Thebez. is tht 
hamlet of Teyaslr, which Mr. Porter suggests may 
be the Asher of Manasseh ( Handb . p. 318). It 
the Vat. MS. the LXX. of this passage is entirely 
corrupt. W. A W. 

ASHE'RAH (nnt£7^), the name of a Phoe- 
nician goddess, or rather of the idol itself. Onr 
translators, following the rendering of the LXX. 
(aA ros) and of the Vulg. (lucus), translate the 
word by “grove.” Almost all modern interpreters 
however, since Selden (J)e Dlls Syriis , p. 343), 
agree that an idol or image of some kind must be 
intended, as seems sufficiently proved from such 
passages as 2 K. xxi. 7, xxiii. G, in the latter cf 
which we find that Josiah “ brought out the Ashe- 
rah ” (or as our version reads “the grove ”) “from 
the house of the Lord.” There can, moreover, be 
no doubt that Asherah is very closely connected 
with Ashtoreth and her worship, indeed the two 
are so placed in connection with each other, and 
each of them with Baal (e. g. Judg. iii. 7, comp, 
ii. 3; Judg. vi. 25; 1 K. xviii. 19), that many 
critics have regarded them as identical. There are 
other passages, however, in which these terms seem 
to be distinguished from each other, as 2 K. xxiii. 
13, 14, 15. Movers ( Phon . i. 5G1) first pointed out 
and established the difference between the two 
names, though he probably goes too far in consid 
ering them as names of distinct deities. The view 
maintained by Bertheau (Exeg. Handb., Richt., 
p. G7) appears to be the more correct one, that 
Ashtoreth is the proper name of the goddess, whilst 
Asherah is the name of the image or symbol of the 
goddess. This symbol seems in all cases to have 
been of wood (see e. g. Judg. vi. 25-30; 2 K. 
xxiii. 14), and the most probable etymology of the 

term (“ItTS = to be straight , direct) indi- 

cates that it was formed of the straight stem of a 
tree, whether living or set up for the purpose, and 
thus points us to the phallic rites with which no 
doubt the worship of Astarte was connected. 
[Ashtoreth.] See also Egypt. F. W. G. 

ASH'ERITES, TEtE ("ntOKn : & 'Atr^pi 
Alex. Aarip: Vulg. om.). The descendants of 
Asher and members of his tribe (Judg. i. 32). 

AV. A. W. 

ASHES. The ashes on the altar of burnt- 
offering were gathered into a cavity in its surface, 

on a heap called the apple (H^Pl), from its round 
shape (Cramer, de Ara exteriori), 9aid to have 
sometimes amounted to 300 Cor9 ; but this Maimon. 
and others say is spoken hyperbolice. On the days 
of the three solemn festivals the ashes were not re- 
moved, and the accumulation taken away afterwards 
in the morning, the priests casting lots for the of- 
fice (J fishna, Tamid, i. 2, and ii. 2). The ashes 
of a red heifer burnt entire, according to regulations 
prescribed in Num. xix., had the ceremonial effi- 
cacy of purifying the unclean (Heb. ix. 13), but 
of polluting the clean. [Sacrifice.] Ashes 


c Zidon was then distinguished by the name Rab- 
bah= ff the Strong,” Josh. xix. 28. 

d This name is added by the LXX. Compare Josh 
xvii. 11. 

e This would be well compensated for if the ancient 
legend could be proved to have any foundation, that 
the parents of St. Paul resided at Giscala or Gush 
Chaleb, i. e. the Ahlab of Asher (Judg 1. 31). Sw 
n.d, p. 813. [But see Acts xxii. 3.] 
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4 bout the person, especially on the head, were used 
as a sign of sorrow. [.MofiiNlNG.] 11. H. 

* Jeremiah (xxxi. 40) speaks of “a valley of 
ashes:" and from his mention of “the l)rook of 
Kidron " in the same passage, he may possibly 
lifer to a “valley" which bore this name, near 
Jerusalem. But the prophet's representation there 
being symbolic, it is not easy to decide how far we 
are to regard the scenery under which he couches 
the allegory as literal and how far as fictitious. 

At a little distance north of .Jerusalem are several 
large mounds of ashes (one of them 40 feet high), 
which some conjecture may be as old as the age of 
the temple, having been built up by the ashes carried 
out thither from the altar of sacrifice (Lev. vi. 10, 
11). So much curiosity was felt respecting these 
ashes that two small specimens of them were sub- 
nutted to l’rofessor Liebig, who found them on 
analysis to consist largely of animal and not of veg- 
etable elements. Put the general opinion is that 
they are the accumulations of ashes deposited there 
from soap manufactories which formerly existed at 
Jerusalem. The fact that similar mounds occur in 
the vicinity of Mabulus (Su»:riii«;.M), which are 
known to be formed in this way, would seem to be 
decisive on this question. Travellers have observed 
them also near tihuzzth (Gaza), Ludd (Lydda), 
and Itnmkh , where the Jews never offered sacrifices. 
See l)r. Bohinson’s Latvr Rrs. iii. 201. The 
chemical test, as he suggests, is too limited for de- 
termining the character of the entire mass, and a 
lew particles of bones might easily be intermixed 
with the other sediments. Dr. Sepp takes notice 
of these ash-heaps (J trusaltm it. das heil. Land , 
i. 250), and expresses the same opinion of their 
origin. H. 

ASH 'EM A : ’A aifxde [Vat. -cei-] ; 

[Comp. ’A oa/uaQ Asima), a god worshipped hy the 
people of Hamath. The worship was introduced 
into Samaria hy the llamathite colonists whom 
Slndnianezer settled in that land (2 K. xvii. 50). 
The name occurs only in this single instance. The 
Talmudists say that the word signifies a goat with- 
out hair, or rather with short hair (Buxtorf, Aw. 
Taint .), and from this circumstance Ashima has 
oeen regarded as identical with the Mendesian god 
of the Egyptians (considered by the Greeks to be 
Pan), to whom the goat was sacred. This god has 
also by some been identifi d with the Pluenician 
god Esmfin (see Winer, AV-.Ac.), whose name is 
frequently found in Pluenician inscriptions as a 
component of the names of persons, and who is 
regarded as the Pluenician Jlsculapius (Gesen. 
Mon. Phan. pp. 15(5, 547). The two conjectures 
arc not necessarily discrepant, since to the Phoeni- 
cian Ksmitn belong the characteristics both of Pan 
mid of iTsetilapius (Movers, I'hiimzkr , i. 532). 
There are many other conjectures of Jewish writers 
respecting this god, hut they arc of no authority 
whatever. P. W. G. 

ASHKELON, AS'KELON, Apoer. AS'- 
CALON (jV^trS « [j»orh. migration, Ge- 
sen. ; stony , Dietr.]; once “the Eslikalonite," 
: 'A<tk<1\ow : Sand, lljLwX 
(note the change from Alcph to Ain): Ascaian), 

a The usual form would be ^7 All'S. Ashknt. Ito- 

t : - 7 

Uger (in Ocsenlus, p. 147<i) suggests that the uncom- 
mon termination Is a Philistine form. 


one of the five cities of the lords of the Philistine* 
(Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17), but less often men- 
tioned, and apparently less known to the Jews than 
the other four. This doubtless arose from its re- 
mote situation, alone, of all the Philistine towns, 
on the extreme edge of the shore of the Meditcr 
ranean (Jer. xlvii. 7), and also well down to the 
south. Gaza, indeed, w’as still further south, but 
then it was on the main road from Egypt to the 
centre and north of Palestine, while Ashkelon lay 
considerably to the left. The site, which retains 
its ancient name, fully bears out the above infer- 
ence; but some indications of the fact may be 
traced, even in the scanty notices of Ashkelon which 
occur in the Bible. Thus, the name is omitted 
from the list in Josh. xv. of the Philistine towns 
falling to the lot of Judah (but comp. Joseph. Ant. 
v. 1, § 22, where it is specified), although Ekron. 
Ashdod, and Gaza are all named; and considerable 
uncertainty rests over its mention in Judg. i. 18 
(sec Berthcau in Kxttg. Ilandb.). Samson went 
down from Tinmatli to Ashkelon when he slew' the 
thirty men and took their spoil, as if to a remote 
place whence his exploit was not likely to be heard 
of; and the only other mention of it in the histor- 
ical books is in the lurmulistic passages, Josh. xiii. 

3, and 1 Sam. vi. 17, and in the casual notices of 
Jud. ii. 28; 1 Mace. x. 80, xi. GO, xii. 33. The 
other Philistine cities are each distinguished by 
some special occurrence or fact connected with it, 
but except the one exploit of Samson, Ashkelon is 
to us no more than a name. In the poetical books 
it occurs 2 Sam. i. 20; Jer. xxv. 20, xlvii. 5, 7; 
Am. i. 8; Zeph. ii. 4, 7 ; Zech. ix. 5. 

In the post-biblical times Ashkelon rose to con- • 
siderable importance. Near the town — though all 
traces of them have now vanished — were the temple 
and sacred lake of 1 terceto, the Syrian Venus ; and 
it shared with Gaza an infamous reputation for the 
steadfastness of its heathenism and for the cruel- 
ties there practiced on Christians by Julian (Be- 
land, pp. 588, 500). “ The soil around the town 

was remarkable for its fertility; the wine of Asca- 
lon was celebrated, and the Al-henna plant flour- 
ished better than in any other place except Can- 
opus " (Kenrick, p. 28). It was also celebrated for 
its cypresses, for iigs, olives, and pomegranates, and 
for its bees, which gave their name to a valley in 
the neighborhood (Kenrick, p. 28; Kdrisi and 1 bn 
Batuta in Bitter, Paldstina , p. 88). Its name is 
familiar to us in the “Eschalot" or “Shallot," a 
kind of onion, first grown there, and for which this 
place was w idely known. “ The sacred doves of 
Venus still fill with their eooings the luxuriant gar- 
dens which grow' in t lie sandy hollow within the 
ruined walls" (Stanley, p. 257). Ashkelon placed 
a memorable part in the struggles of the ( rusades. 

“ In it was intrenched the hero of the last gleam 
of history which has thrown its light over the 
plains of Bhilistia, and within the walls and towers 
now standing Bichard held his court" (Stanley, 
ibid.). Bv the Mohammedan geographers it was 
called “tiie bride of Syria" (Sehultens, hubs 
tk-ogr.). 

“ The position of the town is naturally very 
strong. The walls are built on u ridge of roek 
which winds in a semicircular curve around the 
town and terminates at each end in the sea. There 
is no bay or shelter for ships, hut a small harboi 
towards the east advanced a little way into the 
town, and anciently bore, like that of Gaza, the 
name of Miynums" (Kenrick, p. 28b 
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ASHTAROTH 


II the time of Origen some wells of remarkable 
shape were shown near the town, which were be- 
lieved to be those dug by Isaac, or at any rate, to 
be of the time of the patriarchs. In connection 
with this tradition may be mentioned the fact that 
in the Samaritan version of Gen. xx. I, 2, and 

xxvi. 1, Askelon «) is put for the “ Ge- 

car ” of the Hebrew text. G. 

* A word should be said of the present site of 
Ashkelon. Gesenius speaks of a village there still, 
bearing the ancient name ; but in fact not a living 
soul dwells any longer within the proper precincts 
of the old city, though a little east of the ruins is 
a cluster of some twenty mud hovels surrounded 
by a few palms and other trees. The name is un- 
known on the spot except by tradition. The tes- 
timony of all travellers is the same : it is difficult 
to conceive of a more desolate scene, a sadder spec- 
tacle of the wasting effects of time, and of the havoc 
of war, than the ruins of Ashkelon present to us. 
“ A lofty and abrupt ridge begins near the shore, 
runs up eastward, bends round to the south, then 
to the west, and finally northwest to the sea again, 
forming an irregular amphitheatre. On the top of 
this ridge ran the wall, which was defended at its 
salient angles by strong towers. The specimens 
which still exist along the southeast and west sides 
show that it was very high and thick, built, how- 
ever, of small stones, and bound together by broken 
columns of granite and marble. . . . These extra- 
ordinary fragments, tilted up in strange confusion 
along the sandy ridge, are what generally appear 
in the pictures of Askelon, and impart such an air 
of desolation to the view. . . . The whole area is 
now planted over with orchards of the various kinds 
of fruit which flourish on this coast. . . . From the 
top of these tall fragments at the southeast angle 
of the wall, we have the whole scene of desolation 
before us, stretching, terrace after terrace, quite 
down • to the sea on the northwest. The walls 
must have been blown to pieces by powder, for not 
even earthquakes could toss these gigantic masses 
of masonry into such extraordinary attitudes ” 
(Thomson’s Land and Book , ii. 328 ff.). “ Not a 

solitary column stands upright, and not a building 
can be traced even in outline, though a few stones 
of a wall are here and there seen in their places. 
Deep wells are frequently met with, with curb-stones 
of marble or granite ; columns, mostly of granite, 
exist everywhere in vast numbers — scores of them 
may be seen projecting from the ruinous wall along 
the cliff over the sea, and some lie half buried in 
the sands below” (Porter's Handbook , i. 269). 
W e seem, as we stand there, to hear echoing through 
the ruins those words of Zephaniah (ii. 4), spoken 
25 centuries ago: “Ashkelon shall be a desola- 
tion and of Zechariah (ix. 5): “Ashkelon shall 
not be inhabited.” H. 

ASH'KENAZ 'A<r X av<l(: Asce- 

nez), one of the three sons of Gomer, son of Ja- 
phet (Gen. x. 3), that is, one of the peoples or 
tribes belonging to the great Japhetic division of 
the human race, and springing immediately from 
that part of it which bears the name of Gomer. 
The original seat of the people of Ashkenaz was 
undoubtedly in the neighborhood of Armenia, since 
ffiey are mentioned by Jeremiah (li. 27) in connec- 
tion with the kingdoms of Ararat and Minni. We 


n Note here, as in the Arabic, the substitution of 
Ain for Alepfi 
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are not, however, on this account to conclude that 
they, any more than the Gomcrites in general, were 
confined to this locality. Assuming here, what 
will be more properly discussed under the word Ja- 
phet, that the Japhetic tribes migrated from their 
original seats westward and northward, thus peo- 
pling Asia Minor and Europe, we may probably 
recognize the tribe of Ashkenaz on the northern 
shore of Asia Minor, in the name of Lake As- 
canius, and in Europe in the name Scand- ia, Scand- 
inavia. Ivnobel ( Volkertaftl , p. 35) regards the 

word as a compound the latter element 

being equivalent to the Gr. yeVov, Lat. gens, genus , 
Eng. kind, kin; the meaning therefore being the 
As-race. If this be so, it would seem that we here 
find the origin of the name Asia, which has sub- 
sequently been extended to the whole eastern part 
of the world. Ivnobel considers that Ashkenaz is 
to be identified with the German race. It is worthy 
of notice, though possessing little weight as ev- 
idence for this view, that the rabbins, even to the 

present day, call Germany The opinion 

of Gorres ( Volkertnfel, p. 92) that Ashkenaz is to 
be identified with the Cymry or Gaelic race seems 
less probable than that of Ivnobel. F. W. G. 

* In 1 Chr. i. 6 and Jer. li. 27 the word is 
spelled in the A. V., as in the Genevan version, 
Ashchenaz. A. 

ASH'NAH (nm ; S [the strong, /m]), the 
name of two cities of Judah, both in the Shefelah 
or Lowland; (1) named between Zoreaand Zanoah, 
and therefore probably N. W. of Jerusalem (Josh, 
xv. 33; v AfT(ra; [Comp. Aid. Alex. ’AoW:] As- 
ena)\ and (2; between Jiphthah and Nezib, and 
therefore to the S. W. of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 43; 
[iaj/a; Aid. Alex. ’A crevva’, Comp. ’AoraiW:] 
Esna). Each, according to Robinson’s map (1857 ). 
would be about 16 miles from Jerusalem, and there- 
fore corresponding to the Bethasan of the Ono- 
mast. Eusebius names another place, ’A ava, but 
with no indication of position. G. 

ASH'PENAZ (T331TS, of uncertain origin, 
yet see Hitzig on Dan. i. 3, and compare the form 
T3?1p$ Gen. x. 3: LXX., 'Afaeo-Spi^^W 
(?);’ 'Aacpaue(, Theodot.: [Asphenez, Vulg.], 
Asphaz, Abiezer, Syr.), the master of the eunuchs 
of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. i. 3). B. F. W. 

AS mu EL (bs'ntps : ’E (rpi^Ai [Vat. A tr- 
epeiyAt] Esriel ). Probably Asriel, the son of 
Manasseh (1 Chr. vii. 14). AV. A. AV. 

ASH'TERATHITE (VTVp : b'A<r- 
rapwdi [Vat. -0e<] : Astarothites). ’ A native or 
inhabitant of Ashtaroth (1 Chr. xi. 44) beyond 
.Jordan. Uzzia the Ashterathite was one of Da- 
vid’s guard. W. A. W. 

ASH TAROTH, and (once) AS'TAROTH 
(rrnntH? * ’A(rrapc60: Astaroth [in Josh. xiii. 
31, Alex. A aOapwp] in 1 Chr. vi. 71, 'Acrrjpcid^ 
Alex. 2 P apLwd ; Comp. Aid. ’ Affrapdod ] ), a city on 
the E. of Jordan, in Baslian, in the kingdom of 
Og, doubtless so called from being a seat of the 
worship of the goddess of the same name. [Ash- 
toretii.] It is generally mentioned as a descrip- 
tion or definition of Og, — who “ dwelt in Aahta- 
roth in Edrei ” (Deut. i. 4), “at Ashtaroth and at 
Edrei” (Josh. xii. 4. xiii. 12), or “who was at.» 


ASHTAROTH 
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Aslitaroth ” (ix. 10). It fell into possession of the 
naif tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 31), and was 
given with its suburbs or surrounding pasture-lands 

to the Gershonites (I Chr. vi. 71 [50], 
the other Levitieal city in this tribe being Golan. 

In the list in Josh. xxi. 27, the name is given as 
/ 

Beeshterah (quasi V iW'2 = “house of A.;” 
Heland, p. 621; Gesenius, Thes. pp. 175 a, 190 
««, 1083). Nothing more is heard of Aslitaroth. 
It is not named in any of the lists, such as those 
in Chronicles, or of Jeremiah, in which so many 
of the trans-Jordanic places are enumerated. Je- 
rome ( Onotn . Astaroth) states that in his time it 
lay six miles from Adra, which again was 25 from 
Rostra, lie further (Astaroth Carnaim) and Eu- 
sebius speak of two Kupai, or castella, which lay 
nine miles apart, “ inter Adaram et Abilam civita- 
tes.” One of these was possibly that first named 
above, and the other may have beeu Ashteroth- 
Karnaim. The only trace of the name yet recov- 
ered in these interesting districts is Ttll-Ashferah 
or Asherah (Ritter, Syria, p. 819; Porter, ii. 212), 
and of this nothing more than the name is known. 
Uzziali the Ashterathite is named in 1 Chr. xi. 44. 

G. 

* ASH TAROTH (rVTmh? : Judg. ii. 
13, at ’A (Traprai\ x. 6, ut 'Aarapdod; 1 Sam. vii. 
3, xii. 10, ret &Aar)', vii. 4, ra &A(rr) ’A orapdcd; 

rxxi. 10, with rP2l, rb ’A (rraprfioy, Alex, -n-: 
Astaroth ), the plural of Asiitokktii, which see. 

A. 

ASH'TBROTH - K ARN A'lM (rhfllpV 

= “ Aslitaroth of the two horns or peaks ; ” 

Sam. Vers. : Saad. : 

’A crapfO Ka ) (Alex, omits /cal ) Kapyaly. Astaroth 
Qtrnaim), a place of very great antiquity, the 
abode of the Kephaim at the time of the incursion 
of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 5), while the cities of 
the plain were still standing in their oasis. The 
name reappears but once, and that in the later his- 
tory of the Jews, as Carnaim, or Carnion (1 Mace, 
v. 26, 43, 44; 2 Maee. xii. 21, 26; Joseph. Ant. xii. 
8, § 4), “a strong and great city” “hard to be- 
siege,” with a “temple (rb repevos) of Atargatis ” 
(r b ’ Arapyaruov ), but with no indication of its 
locality, beyond its being in “ the land of Galaad.’ 

It is usually assumed to be the same place as the 
preceding [Asiitakoth], but the few’ facts that 
can be ascertained are all against such an identifi- 
cation. 1. The affix “ Karnaim,” wlrch certainly 
indicates some distinction/* and which in the times 
of the Maccabees, as quoted above, appeal's to have 
superseded the other name. 2. The fact that Eu- 
sebius and Jerome in the Onomasticon, though not 
very clear on the point, yet certainly make a dis- 
tinction between Aslitaroth and Astaroth-Carnaim, 
describing the latter as a peytarb tt)s ’A pa~ 

3ias, vicus grandis in angulo Batamea*. 3. Some 
weigiit is due to the renderings of the Samaritan 
version, and of the Arabic version of Saadiah, which 
five Aslitaroth as in the text, but Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim by entirely diflerent names (see above). The 
first of these, Aphinith , does not appear to have been 


« This was held by the Jews at the date of the Tal* 
mud to refer to Its situation between two high peaked 
nilis (soe tSukkuh, fob 2), though it more probably 


yet recognized ; but the second, es-Sanamcin, can 
hardly be other than the still important place which 
continues to bear precisely the same name, on the 
Ilaj route, about 25 miles south of Damascus, anc 
to the X. W. of the Lejah (Burckh. p. 55; Hitter, 
Syria, p. 812). Perhaps it is some confirmation 
of this view T that while the name Karnaim refers t« 
some double character in the deity there worshipped 
es-Sananiein is also dual, meaning “the two idols.” 
There accordingly we are disposed to fix the site of 
Ashteroth-Karnaim in the absence of further evi- 
dence. G. 

* Mr. Porter is very confident that “ Karnaim *’ 
refers to the figure of Ashteroth. At Kunmcat 
(Kenath, Num. xxxii. 42) in Lejah , the ancient 
Argob, he found “a colossal head of Ashteroth, 
sadly broken, in front of a little temple, of which 
probably it was once the chief idol. The crescent 
moon whieh gave the goddess the name ‘Carnaim ‘ 
(two-horned) is on her brow.” Elsewdiere also 
among the massive ruins of the deserted cities there 
he saw “sculptured images of Astarte, with the 
ereseent moon,” showing how prevalent was this 
form of worship, and what its characteristic symbol 
was (Asiitokktii). See his Giant Cities of 
Baslian , pp. 12, 43. II. 

ASHTORETH (rqhltpj? : As- 

tarthe [Mtnroth]), the principal female divinity of 
the Phoenicians, as Baal was the principal male di- 
vinity. It is a peculiarity of both names that they 
frequently occur in the plural, and are associated 
together in this form (Judg. x. 6; 1 Sam. vii. 4, 
xii. 10). Gesenius (Thes. s. vv.) maintained that by 
these plurals were to be understood statues of 
Baal and Astarte; but the more correct view’ seems 
to be that of Movers (Phan. i. 175, 602), that the 
plurals are used to indicate different modifications 
of the divinities themselves. In the earlier books 
of the O. T., only the plural, Asiitakotii, occurs, 
and it is not till the time of Solomon, who intro- 
duced the worship of the Sidonian Astarte, and 
only in reference to that particular goddess, Ashtc- 
reth of the Sidoniaus, that the singular is found in 
the O. T. (1 K. xi. 5, 33; 2 K. xxiii. 13). The 
worship of Astarte was very ancient and very 
widely spread. We find the plural Aslitaroth 
united with the adjunct Karnaim as the name of a 
city as early as the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 5), 
and we read of a temple of this goddess, appar- 
ently as the goddess of war, amongst the Philis- 
tines in the time of Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. 10). From 
the connection of this goddess with Baal or Bel, 
we should moreover naturally conclude that she 
would be found in the Assyrian pantheon, and in 
faet the name Ishtar appears to be clearly identified 
in the list of the great gods of Assyria (Layard, 
X. and Ii., pp. 352, 629; Hawiiiison, Early History 
of Iiabyhm, Loud. 1854, p. 23; Knwlinson, Herod- 
otus, i. 634). There is no reason to doubt that 
this Assyrian goddess is the Ashtoreth of the Old 
Testament and the Astarte of the Greeks and Ho- 
mans. The worship of Astarte seems to have ex- 
tended wherever Phoenician colonies were founded. 
Thus we find her name in inscriptions still existing 
in the island of Cyprus on the site of the ancient 
Citium, and also at Carthage (Gesen. Mon. Plum. 
pp. 123. 449), and not unfreqiiently as an element 


alludes to the worship of the horned goddess, th* 
(F mooned Ashtaroth.” 
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ill Phoenician proper names, as "AcrTapTos, ’A/3Sa- 
< TT<ipTos y AeAeiacTTapTOs (Joseph, c. Ap. i. 18). The 
name occurs moreover written in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, as Ast trt (Ges. Thes. s. v. For evidence 
of her wide-spread worship see also Eckliel, Doct. 
Nuni. iii. 36h ff.). It is worthy of remark that 
Rudiger, in his recently published Addenda to Ge- 
senius's Thesaurus (p. 106), notices that in the 
inscription on the sarcophagus of a king named 
Ksmunazar, discovered in January, 1855 (see liob- 
inson, iii. 36, note), the founding, or at least resto- 
ration, of the temple of this goddess at Sidon, is 
attributed to him and to his mother Amashtoreth, 
who is further styled priestess of Ashtoreth. 

If now we seek to ascertain the character and 
attributes of this goddess, we find ourselves in- 
volved in considerable perplexity. There can be 
no doubt that the general notion symbolized is 
that of productive power, as Baal symbolizes that 
of generative power, and it would be natural to 
conclude that as the sun is the great symbol of the 
latter, and therefore to be identified with Baal, so 
the moon is the symbol of the former and must be 
identified with Astarte. That this goddess was so 
typified can scarcely be doubted. The ancient 
name of the city, Ashtaroth-Karnaim, already re- 
ferred to, seems to indicate a horned Astarte, that 
a, an image with a crescent moon on her head like 
the Egyptian Athor. At any rate it is certain that 
she was by some ancient writers identified with the 
moon; thus Lucian ( De Syria Dea , -1) says, 'Atr- 
TapTTjv 5’ eyd’ 5o/c€<u 2eA7 ]vair}v e/xpeyai- And 
again Herodian, v. 6. 10, Obpaviav 4»oh nces ’Acr- 
Tpoapxnv (a grecized form of Astarte) ovojxdQouai, 
creA^yr] v elvai 0eA ovres. On these grounds 
Movers, Winer, Keil, and others maintain that 
originally Ashtoreth was the moon-goddess. On 
the other hand, it appears to be now ascertained 
that the Assyrian Ishtar was not the moon-god- 
dess, but the planet Venus (Rawlinson, Herod. 
1. c.), and it is certain that Astarte was by many 
ancient writers identified with the goddess Venus 
(or Aphrodite) as well as also with the planet of that 
name. The name itself seems to be identical with 
our word Star, a word very widely spread (San- 
skrit, tara ; Zend, staranm; Pehlevi,* setaran ; 

Pers. istarah ; Gr. &<tt 7 )p ; Lat. Stella. 

Though this derivation is regarded as doubtful by 
Keil, from the absence of the initial V in all the 
presumed representatives of the word ( Konige , i. 
168, Eng. tr. i. 189), it is admitted by Gesenius, 
Kiirst, Movers, and most Hebrew critics on appar- 
ently good grounds. On the whole it seems most 
likely that both the moon and the planet were 
looked upon as symbols, under different aspects 
and perhaps at different periods, of the goddess, 
just as each of them may in different aspects of 
the heavens be regarded as the “queen of heaven.” 

The inquiry as to the worship paid to the god- 
dess is not less perplexed than that of the heavenly 
body in which she was symbolized. Movers ( Phon . 
607) distinguishes two Astartes, one Cartbaginian- 
Sidonian, a virgin goddess symbolized by the moon, 
the other Syro-Phoenician symbolized by the planet 
Venus. Whether this be so or not, it is certain 
that the worship of Astarte became identified with 
that of Venus: thus Cicero {de Nat. Deor. iii. 23) 
speaks of a fourth Venus, “ Syria Tyroque concepta, 
quae Astarte vocatur,” and that this worship was 
connected with the most impure and licentious 
12 
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rites is apparent from the close conne tion of this 
goddess with Asherah, or, as our translators ren- 
dered the word. “ groves.” It is not necessary 
that we should here enter further into the very per- 
plexed and levolting subject of the worship of this 
goddess. The reader who wishes to pursue the 
inquiry may find ample details in Movers’ Phbni- 
zier , already referred to, and in Creuzer’s Symbolic. 

F. W. G. 

ASHGJR [blacky Ges., possibly hero, 

Fiirst]: ’Atrx *A croup [Vat. 2apa] ; [Alex. Aa- 
5 cl>5, A crxovp', Comp. ’Aeroc&p:] Ashur , Asswr), 
the “father of Tekoa,” 1 Chr. ii. 24, iv. 5 [which 
probably means that he was the founder or prince 
of that village. See Tekoa]. 

ASHTJRITES, THE (mW : b Qacnpi; 
[Vat. Qaaeipei;] Alex, (dacrovp ; [Comp. ’AtrepL] 
Gessuri). This name occurs only in the enumer- 
ation of those over whom Ishbosheth was made 
king (2 Sam. ii. 9). By some of the old inter 
preters — Arabic, Syriac, and Vulgate versions — 
and in modern times by Ewald ( Gesch . iii. 145), 
the name is taken as meaning the Geshurites, the 
members of a small kingdom to the S. or S. E. of 
Damascus, one of the petty states which were in- 
cluded under the general title of Aram. [Aram 
Geshur.] The difficulty in accepting this sub 
stitution is that Geshur had a king of its own, 
Talmai, whose daughter moreover was married to 
David somewhere about this very time (1 Chr. iii. 

2, compared with 4), a circumstance not consistent 
with his being the ally of Ishbosheth, or, with the 
latter being made king over the people of Ge- 
shur. Talmai was still king many years after this 
occurrence (2 Sam. xiii. 37). In addition, Geshur 
was surely too remote from Mahanaim and from the 
rest of Ishbosheth’s territory to be intended here. 

It would therefore be perhaps safer to follow 
the Targum of Jonathan, which has Beth-Asher, 

TV'S, “ the house of Asher,” a reading sup- 
ported by several MSS. of the original text, which, 
omitting the Vau, have (Davidson, Hebr. 

Text , ad loc.). “ The Asherites ” will then denote 
the whole of the country west of the Jordan above 
Jezreel (the district of the plain of Esdraelon), and 
the enumeration will proceed regularly from north 
to south, Asher to Benjamin. The form “Ash- 
erite ” occurs in Judg. i. 32. 

The reading of the LXX. was evidently quite , 
different; but what it was has not been yet recog- 
nized. 

There is clearly no reference here to the Asshurira 
of Gen. xxv. 3. G. 

ASHVATH (rntpj: ’ Aaid\ [Vat.] Alex. 
Aaei 0; [Comp. ’ Aaovdd ; Aid. 7 Acrod0‘] Asoth). 
One of the sons of Japhlet, of the tribe of Ashei 
(I Chr. vii. 33). W. A. W. 

A'SIA 0} ’Atria: [Asia]). The passages in 
the N. T. where this word occurs are the following : 
Acts ii. 9, vi. 9, xvi. 6, xix. 10, 22, 26, 27, xx. 4, 
16, 18, xxi. 27, xxvii. 2; Rom. xvi. 5 (where the 
true reading is ’Ainas); 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Cor. i. 

8 ; 2 Tim. i. 1 5 ; 1 Pet. i. 1 ; Rev. i. 4, 1 1. [Chief 
of Asia. See Asiarch.e.] in all these passages 
it may be confidently stated that the word is used, 
not for “ the continent of Asia,” nor for what we 
commonly understand by “Asia Minor,” but for a 
Roman province which embraced the western part 
of the peninsula of Asia Minor and of which Eph 
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sans was the capital. 'Phis province originated in 
rhe bequest of Attains, king of Rergamus, or king 
of Asia, who left by will to the Human Republic 
nis hereditary dominions in the west of the penin- 
sula (n. c. J 33). Some recti lications of the fron- 
tier were made, and “ Asia ” was constituted a 
province. Under the early Emperors it was rieh 
and nourishing, though it had been severely plun- 
dered under the Republic. In the division made 
by Augustus of senatorial and imperial provinces, 
it was plaeed in the former class, and was governed 
I>V a proconsul. (Hence avOinraroi , Aets xix. 38, 
and on coins.) It eonbiined many important cities, 
among which were the seven churches of the Apoc- 
alypse, ami it was divided into assize districts for 
judicial business. (Hence dyopcuot, i- e. ypepai, 
Aets, ibid.) It is not possible absolutely to define 
the inland boundary of this province during the 
life of St. Raul: indeed the limits of the provinces 
were frequently undergoing change; but generally 
it may be said that it included the territory an- 
ciently subdivided into .Eolis, Ionia, and Doris, and 
afterwards into Mysia, Lydia, and Caria. [Mysia, 
LyCIA, liirilY.NIA, I’lIKYC.lA, (_I A LAT1A.J 

Meyer’s comment on Acts xvi. G is curious, and 
neither necessary nor satisfactory. He supposes 
that the divine intimation given to St. Raul had 
reference to the continent of Asia, as opposed to 
Europe, and that the apostle supposed it might 
have reference simply to Asia eis Taurum, and 
therefore attempted to penetrate into Rithynia." 
The view of Meyer and l)e Wette on Aets xxvii. 2 
(and of the former on Aets xix. 10), namely, that 
the peninsula of Asia Minor is intended, involves a 


bad geographical mistake; for this term “Asia 
Minor” does not seem to have been so applied till 
some centuries after the Christian era. Moreover 
the mistake introduces confusion into both narra- 
tives. It is also erroneous to speak of Asia in the 
X. T. as A. proeousubiris ; for this phrase also 
was of later date, and denoted one of Constantine’s 
subdivisions of the province of which we are speak- 
ing. 

In the books of Maccabees, where reference is 
made to the pre-provincial period of this district 
(n. c. 200-150), we frequently encounter the word 
Asia in its earlier sense. The title “ King of Asia ” 
was used by the Scleueid monarehs of Antioch, and 
was claimed by them even after it more properly 
belonged to the immediate predecessors of Attains 
(see 1 Maec. xi. 13; t’oiiybeare and Howson’s Life 
and Epistles of St. Pauly cli. xiv. ; Marquardt’s 
Rom. Alterthixmer , iii. 1-J0— 14(5). J. S. II. 

ASI AR'CHyE {'Acridpxcu ' pri napes A site, 
Yulg. : chief of Asia, A. V.: Aets xix. 31), olliecrs 
chosen annually by the cities of that part of the 
province of Asia of which Ephesus was, under Ro- 
man government, the metropolis. They had charge 
of the public games and religious theatrical spec- 
tacles, the expenses of which they bore, as was done 
by. the holders of \aroupyiai at Athens, and the 
a'diles at Rome (Niebuhr, iii. 35: Ribbon, xv. ii. 
205, ed. Smith). Their office was thus, in great 
measure at least, religious, and they are in conse- 
quence sometimes called apx^p^s t and their office 
Upc cavo-q (Mart. S. Polycarp, in Patr. Ap. e. 21 
[ef. c. 12J). Rrobably it represented the religious 
element of the ancient Ranionian league; to the 



Orock In>]tcrml Popper Coin ("medallion”) of Iaodicea of Phrygia ; Couunodus; with name of Asiarcu. 

t)bv. : AYTKAIMAYP . ANTfiNEINOCFE. Bust of Emperor to right. Rev. : EITlAlATlirP I1TOCACIAP 
AAOAIKEON NEfiKOPflN. Figure in triuniphnt quadriga of lions, to left. , 


territorial limits of which also the circle of the 
functions of the Asiarehs nearly corresponded. 
(See Herod, i. 142.) Officers called A uKiapxax are 
mentioned by Strabo (xiv. GG5), who exercised ju- 
dicial and civil functions, subject to the Roman 
government ; but there is no evidence to show- that 
the Asiarehs exercised any but the religious func- 
tions above-mentioned. Modestinus names Bt- 
dvviapxla. ami Ka7T7ra5oKapxfa ^ religious offices 
in Bithynia and (appadoeia. The otliee of Asiarch 
was annual, and subject to the approval of the pro- 
toii.siil. but might be renewed ; and the title appears 
to have liecn continued to those who hail at any 


« • Meyer has cancelled thts remnrk In his later edi- 
tions. lie now limits Asia In Acts xvl. 6 to the western 


time held the office. Erom its costliness, it was 
often (aeO conferred on a citizen of the wealthy 
eity of Tralles (Strabo, xiv. G49). l’hilip, the 
Asiarch at the time of St. l’olyearp's martyrdom, 
was a Trallian. Uoins or inscriptions bearing the 
names of persons who had served the otliee of 
Asiarch once or more times, are known as belong- 
ing to the following cities: Aphrodi.sias, Oyzicim, 
Ilyptepa, Laodicea, Rergamus, Rliiladelpbia, Sardis, 
Smyrna, Thyatira. (Aristid. Or. xxvi. 518, ed. 
Rind.; Kckhel, ii. 507, iv. 207; 1W ckh, /nscr. vol. 
ii.; Van Dale, Dissert, p. 274 ffi ; Krause, Ciri to- 
tes Xeocortr, p. 71; Wetstcin, On Ac's xix. ; Aker- 


coast of the Peninsular Asia, as in Acts Ii - 9 and rl. 9 

H. 
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•nan, Numismatic Illustr. p. 51; Herod, v. 38; 
Hammond, On N. T.) II. W. P. 

ASIBI'AS (’Ao-ej Bias [Vat. -/3ei -] ; Alex. A ai- 
Qios; [Aid. 'Ao-ifitas"-] Jammebins). One of the 
sons of Phoros, or Parosh, in 1 Esdr. ix. 26, whose 
name occupies the place of Malchijah in Ezr. x. 
25. W. A. W. 

A'SIEL [ created by God ] : ’ Atri^A : 

Asiel). 1. A Simeonite whose descendant Jehu 
lived in the reign of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 35). 

2. One of the five swift writers whom Esdras 
was commanded to take to write the law and the 
aistory of the world (2 Esdr. xiv. 24). 

W. A. W. 

ASI'PHA (’Acricpd; [Vat. M. Taaeupa' Gas- 
pha), 1 Esdr. v. 29. [Hasupha.] 

AS'KELON, Judg. i. 18; 1 Sam. vi. 17; 2 
Sam. i. 20. [Asiikklox.] 

* ASMA'VETH. [Azmavetii.] 
ASMODE'US 01957W : ’Ao>o8a?<n, Tob. 

iii. 8), the same as which in Job xxxi. 12, 

&c., means “ destruction,” and 'AttoWikhv, Rev. 
ix. 11 [Apollyon], where he is called “a king, 
the angel of the bottomless pit,” and 6 ’O AoflpeiW, 
Wisd. xviii. 25, where he is represented as the 
“ Evil angel ” (Ps. lxxviii. 49) of the plague. 
(Schleusner’s Thesaur. s. v.) From the fact that 
the Talmud (cod. Gittin, Eccles. i. 12) calls him 

'■pan saba, rex doemonum (cf. Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebr. et Talm. in Luke xi. 15), some assume him 
to be identical with Beelzebub, and others with Az- 

rael. The name is derived either from to 

destroy, or, according to Reland (Winer, s. v.), 
fi-om a Persian word = tt* ipd&iv. In the book 
of Tobit this evil spirit is represented as loving 
Sara, the daughter of Raguel, and causing the 
death of seven husbands, who married her in suc- 
cession, on the bridal night; gaining the power to 
do so (as is hinted) through their incontinence. 
Tobias, instructed by Raphael, burns on “ the ashes 
of perfume” the heart and liver of the fish which 
he caught in the Tigris ; “ the which smell when the 
evil spirit had smelled, he fled into the utmost parts 
of Egypt, and the angel bound him ” (Tob. viii. 
3). 

It is obviously a vain endeavor to attempt to ra- 
tionalize this story of 

. . . " Asmodeus with the fishy fume 

That drove him, though enamored, from the spouse 
Of Tobit’s son, and with a vengeance sent 
From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound,” 

since it is throughout founded otf Jewish demon- 
ology, and “the loves of the angels,” a strange 
fancy derived from Gen. vi. 2. Those, however, 
who attempt this task make Asmodeus the demon 
of impurity, and suppose merely that the fumes 
deadened the passions of Tobias and his wife. The 
Rabbis (among other odd fables) make this demon 
he offspring of the incest of Tubal-cain with his 
sister Noema, and say (in allusion to Solomon’s 
many wives) that Asmodeus once drove him from 
his kingdom, but being dispossessed was forced tc 


a Asp (the Greek dona's, the Latin aspis) has by 
some been derived from the Heb. F|DS, "to gather 
■p,” iu allusion to the coiling habits of the snake when 
t rest ; but this etymology is very improbable. We 
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serve in building the temple, which he did noise 
lessly, by means of a mysterious stone Shamir 
(Calmet, s. v. and F payments, p. 271, where there 
is a great deal of fanciful and groundless specular 
tion). F. W. F. 

ASGVAH (njpS [thorn-bush] : ’A<r evd- 
Asena). The children of Asnah were among the 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 
50). In the parallel list of Neh. vii. 52 the name 
is omitted, and in 1 Esdr. v. 31 it is written As- 
ana. [See also Asenath.] W. A. W. 

[ASNAP'PAR (so correctly A. V. ed. 1611; 
in later eds.)] ASNAPPER : Syr. 

Espid: 'Aao’evcvpdp ; [Vat. Aaevvcupap ; Alex 
Na<pap:] Asenaphar ), mentioned in Ezr. iv. 10, 
with the epithets “great and noble,” as the person 
who settled the Cuthoeans in the cities of Samaria. 
He has been variously identified with Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon. Of the three the 
third is the most probable, as Gesenius says, since 
in ver. 2 of the same chapter the Cuthaeans at- 
tribute their settlement to that king. But on the 
whole, as this is but slight evidence, it seems better 
to accept Patrick’s view {Comm, in toco), that 
Asnapper was “ some great commander, who was 
intrusted by one of these kings to conduct them, 
and bring them over the river Euphrates, and see 
them settled in Samaria.” G. E. L. C. 

A'SOM (’ A<r 6 [a- Asom ), 1 Esdr. ix. 33. [Ha- 

SHUM.] 

ASP pethen: dairls, Sparco* v, /3a<n - 

\1(tkos ‘ aspis, basiliscus. The Hebrew word oc- 
curs in the six following passages : Deut. xxxii. 33 : 
Ps. lviii. 4, xci. 13; Job xx. 14, 16; Is. xi. 8. It 
is expressed in the passages from the Psalms by 
adder in the text of the A. V., and by asp in the 
margin. Elsewhere the text of the A. V. has 
asp a as the representative of the original word 
pethen. 

That some kind of poisonous serpeut is denoted 
by the Hebrew word is clear from the passages 
quoted above. We further learn from Ps. lviii. 4, 
that the pethen was a snake upon which the ser- 
pent-charmers practiced their art. In this passage 
the wicked are compared to “the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the 
voice of charmers, charming never so wisely; ” and 
from Is. xi. 8, “ the sucking child shall play on 
the hole of the asp,” it would appear that the 
pethen was a dweller in holes of walls, &c. The 
question of identity is one which is by no means 
easy to determine. Boehart contributes nothing in 
aid to a solution when he attempts to prove that 
the pethen is the asp {ffieroz. iii. 156), for this 
species of serpent, if a species be signified by the 
term, has been so vaguely described by authors, 
that it is not possible to say what known kind is 
represented by it. The term asp in modem zoology 
is generally restricted to the Viper a aspis of La- 
treille, but it is most probable that the name, 
amongst the ancients, stood for different kinds of 
venomous serpents. Solinus (c. xxvii.) says, “ plures 
diversaeque sunt aspidum species; ” and zElian {N. 
■ Anim . x. 31) asserts that the Egyptians enumerate 


thiuk that the words are onomatopoetic, alluding tc 
the hissing sounds serpents make: cf. Lat. asp-- rare. 
The shield (dona's) is no doubt derived from the form 
of the animal at rest. 
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sixteen kinds of asp. liruee thought that the asp 
of the ancients should be referred »o the cerastes, 
while Cuvier considered it to be the Kgyptian coftra 
(Xaia haje). lie this, however, as it may, there 
eun be little doubt that the Hebrew name pethen 
is specific, as it is mentioned as distinct from aeshub, 
shephiphbn , tsiphoni , &c., names of other members 
of the Ophidia. 

Oedmann ( Vermisch. Samml. v. 81) identifies 
the pethen with the Coluber lebetlnus, Linn., a 
species described by Forskal (Desc. Anim. p. 15). 
Kosenm filler {Not. ad Jiieraz. iii. 150), Dr. Lee 

(Neb. Lex. s. v. THE), Dr. Harris (Xat. Hist, of 
Bible , art. Asp), Col. 11. Smith ( Cyc. Bib. Lit. 
art. Serpent), believe that the pethen of Scripture 
is to le identified with the Coluber bietan of Fors- 
kal. Oedmann has no hesitation in establishing an 
identity between the C. lebetlnus and the C. bietan ; 
but from Forskal’s descriptions it is most probable 
that the two species are distinct. The whole ar- 
gument that seeks to establish the identity of the 
Coluber bietan with the pethen of Scripture is based 
entirely upon a similarity of sound. Posenm filler 
thinks that the Arabic word Ixetan ought to l)e 
written pietan, and thinks there can be no doubt 
that this species represents the pethen of Scripture. 
Oedmann's argument also is based on a similarity of 
sound in the words, though he adduces an addi- 
tional proof in the fact that, according to the 
Swedish naturalist quoted above, the common people 
of Cyprus bestow the epithet of kouphe (Koocpr )) , 
“deaf,” upon the C. lebetlnus. lie does not, how- 
ever, believe that this species is absolutely deaf, for 
he says it can hear well. This epithet of deafness 
attributed to the ('. lebetlnus Oedmann thinks may 


was stated above, the snake of ( 'ypiais ( C. lebetinue^ 
may be the same as the Bchis arenieola of North 
Africa. 

Very absurd are some of the explanations which 
commentators have given of the passage concerning 
the “deaf adder that stoppeth her ears;” the 
Habbi Solomon (aecording to Uoehart, iii. 102) 
asserts that “ this snake becomes deaf when old in 
one ear; that she stops the other with dust, lest 
she should bear the charmer's voice.” Others 
maintain that “ she applies one ear to the ground 
and stops the other with her tail.” That such 
errors should have prevailed in former days, when 
little else but foolish marvels filled the pages of 
natural history, is not to be wondered at, and no 
allusion to them would have been made here, if this 
absurd error of “ the adder stopping her ears with 
her tail ” had not been peqietuated in our own day. 
In Hythncr’s Lyre of David , p. 105 (Dee's transla- 
tion, 1847!), the following explanation of the word 
pethen, without note or comment, occurs: “Asp, 
whose deafness marks the venom of his malice, as 
though impenetrable even to charms. It is deaf of 
one ear, and stops the other with dust or its- tail, 
that it may not hear incantations.” l)r. Thomson 
also (Land and Book, p. 155, London, 1859 !) seems 
to give credence to the fable when lie writes: 
“ There is also current an opinion that the adder 
will actually stop up his ear with his tail to fortifv 
himself against the influence of music and other 
charms.” It is not, then, needless to observe, in 
confutation of the above error, that no serpent |>os- 
sesses external openings to the ear. 

The true explanation of Ps. lviii. 4 is simply as 
follows: There are some serpents, individuals of 
the same species perhaps, which defy all the at- 


throw light on the passage in Ps. lviii. 5, about 
“ the deaf adder.” 

As regards the opinion of Posenm idler and others 
who recognize the pethen under the bietan of Fors- 
kHJ, it may be stated that, even if the identity is 
allowed, we are as much in the dark as ever on the 
subject, for the Coluber bietan of I’orskal has never 
been determined. If C. bietan — C. lebetlnus, the 
species denoted may be the L'chis arenicola ( tax - 
iron) of Fgypt ( Cataloyiie of Snakes in Biit. .1/. 
i. 29). Probably all that naturalists have ever 
heard of the C. bietan is derived from two or three 
lines of description given by Forskal. “ The whole 
body is spotted with black and white; it is a foot 
in iengtli, and of the thickness of two thumbs; 
oviparous; its bite kills in an instant, aid the 
wounded body swells.” flic evidence aflerded by 
the deaf snake of ( \vpms. and adduced in support 
of his argument by Oedmann, is of no value what- 
ever; for it must be remembered that the audition 
in all the ophidia is very ini]>crfect, as all the mem-* 
hers of this order arc destitute of a tympanic 
cavity. The epithet “deaf.” therefoi e, as far^as 
relates to the power all ser|tonts possess of hearmg 
ordinary sounds inav reasonably be applied to any 
snake. Vulgar opinion in this country attributes 
“deafness” to the adder; but it would be very 
unreasonable to infer from thence that the adder 
of this country (J'ltins Hints) is identical with the 
“deaf adder” of the 58th Psalm! Vulgar opin- 
ion in Pypms is of no more value in the matter of 
identification of sjiceies than vulgar opinion in King- 
land. A preliminary proof, moreover, is necessary 
for the argument. The snake of Fyprns must l>e 
demonstrated to occur in Fgypt or the Holy I .and — 
i fact which has never yet 1*0011 proved, though, as 


tempts of the charmer: in the language of Script- 
ure such individuals may he termed deaf The 
point of the rebuke consists in the fact that the pe- 
then was capable of bearing the charmer's song, but 
refused to do so. The individual ease in question 
was an exception to the rule. If, as some have sup- 
posed, the expression “deaf adder” denoted some 
species that was incapable of hearing, whence it 
had its specific name, how could there be any force 
in the comparison which the psalmist makes with 
wicked men V 



Serpents, though comparatively speaking deaf to 
ordinary sounds, are no doubt capable of hearing 
the sharp, shrill sounds which the charmer produces 
either by bis voiee or by an instrument; and tlii* 
comparative deafness is, it ap|»ears to us the rerj 
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reason why such sounds as the charmer makes pro- 
duce the desired effect in the subject under treat- 
ment. [Serpent-charming.] As the Egyptian 
eobra is more frequently than any other species the 
subject upon which the serpent-charmers of the 
Bible lands practice their science, as it is fond of 
concealing itself in walls and in holes (Is. xi. 8), 
and as it is not improbable that the derivation of 
the Hebrew word pet/ten a has reference to the ex- 
panding powers of this serpent’s neck when irri- 
tated, it appears to us to have a decidedly better 
claim to represent the petit en than the very doubt- 
ful species of Coluber bcetan, which on such slender 
grounds has been so positively identified with it. 

W. H. 

ASPAL'ATHUS ( do"irdAados apoopdroov ; 
Comp. Tra\ados‘ balsamum ), the name of some 
sweet perfume mentioned in Ecclus. xxiv. 15, to 
which Wisdom compares herself: “I gave a sweet 
smell like cinnamon and aspalathus.” The question 
as to what kind of plant represents the aspalathus 
of the ancients has long been a puzzling one. From 
Theocritus (Id. iv. 57) we learn that the aspalathus 
was of a thorny nature, and (from Id. xxiv. 87) 
that the dry wood was used for burning. Pliny 
(II. N. xii. 24) says that aspalathus grows in 
Cyprus ; that it is a white thorny shrub, the size 
of a moderate tree; that another name for this 
plant was erysceptrum or sceptrum , “ sceptre,” or 
“red sceptre,” a name perhaps which it owed to 
the fact of the flowers clustering along the length 
of the branches; but in another place (xxiv. 13) 
he speaks of aspalathus as distinct from the ery- 
sceptrum , as growing in Spain, and commonly em- 
ployed there as an ingredient in perfumes and oint- 
ments. He states that it was employed also in the 
washing of wool. Theophrastus (Ilist. Plant, ix. 
7, § 3, ed. Schneider) enumerates aspalathus with 
cinnamon, cassia, and many other articles which 
were used for ointments, and appears to speak of it 
as an Eastern production. In Fr. iv. 33 he says 
it is sweet-scented and an astringent. Dioscorides 
(i. 19) says that the asp'll (thus was used for the 
purpose of thickening ointment. 

It appears that there were at least two kinds or 
varieties of plants known by the name of asj)al~ 
at has ; for all the authorities cited above clearly 
make mention of two: one was white, inodorous, 
and inferior; the other had red wood under the 
bark, and was highly aromatic. The plant was of 
so thorny a nature that Plato (Repub. p. 61G A, 
ed. Bekker) says cruel tyrants were punished with 
it in the lower world. 

Gerarde ( Herbal , p. 1625) mentions two kinds 
of aspalathus: aspal. albicans torulo citreo , and 


c 105 MO?, v. comp. inus. disterulere , whence 

limen ) utpote ad conculcandum expansum. 
The Greek iruQuiv seems to be connected with this word. 
See Fiirst. Concord, s. v. The Arab, bcetan ( 
olanwn , may have reference to expansion. 

b On this subject Sir W. Hooker in a letter writes, 
• { We must not go to Convol. scoparius , albeit that may 
possess the two needful qualifications. It is peculiar 
x> the Canary Islands. Many plants with fragrant 

*oots are called Rose-roots. Such is the Lignum aloes , 
Jbe lign aloes of Scripture ; and there is the poSiapt^a 
pf Dioscorides, which came from Macedonia. A late 
teamed friend of mine writes, * This was certainly Liu- 
freeus’s Rhodiola rosea , figured as such by Parkinson 
n his Theatrum Bjtanicum , after Lobel. Soon after 
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aspal. t ubens. “ The latter,” he says, “ is the bettei 
of the two : its smell is like that of the rose, whence 
the name Liynum Rhodium , rather than from 
Rhodes, the place where it is said to grow.” The 
Lignum Rhodianum is by some supposed to be the 
substance indicated by the aspalathus; the plant 
which yields it is the Convolvulus scoparius of 
Linnaeus. 6 Dr. Royle (Cycl. Bib. Lit. s. v.) is 
inclined to believe that the bark of a tree of the 
Himalayan mountains, the Myrica sapida of Dr. 
Wallich, is the article indicated, because in India 
the term Darshishan , which by Avicenna and 
Serapion are used as the Arabic synonyms of 
aspalathus , is applied to the bark of this tree. If 
the aspalathus of the Apocrypha be identical with 
the aspalathus of the Greeks, it is clear that the 
locality for the plant must be sought nearer home, 
for Theocritus evidently mentions the aspalathus as 
if it were familiar to the Greek colonists of Sicily 
or the south of Italy in its growing state. For 
other attempts to identify the aspalathus see Sal- 
masius, Hyl. lat. cap. lxxxiv. ; Dr. Royle, in pas- 
sage referred to above; Sprengel, Ilist. Rei Herb 
i. 45, 183 ; but in all probability the term has been 
applied to various plants. W. H. 

AS'PATHA (snaps : * *o. ay i-, [Alex. FA. 

4>aya; Comp. 'AacpaOd-] Esphatha ), third son of 
Haman (Esth. ix. 7). 

AS'PHAR, the pool (Aukkos Aaepap ; [Alex. 
A. AacpaA : lacus Asphar] ) in the “wilderness of 
Thecoe.” By this “ pool ” Jonathan and Simon 
Maccabaeus encamped at the beginning of their 
struggle with Bacchides (1 Macc. ix. 33; Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 1, § 2). Is it possible that the name is a 
corruption of Aa/c/cos ’Ao-^xxAWttjs? G. 

ASPHARASUS ('Aotpapdaos: Mechpsato- 
chor ), 1 Esdr. v. 8. [Mispereth.] 

AS'RIEL' [vow of God]: ’EcrprijA, 
’IefnpN. [Vat. -fet-] ; Alex. EpojA in Josh. : A&riel, 
Esriel). The son of Gilead, and great-grandson 
of Manasseh (Xum. xxvi. 31; Josh. xvii. 2). He 
was the founder of the family of the Asrielites. 
The name is erroneously written Ashriel in the 
A. V. of 1 Chr. vii. 14. c According to the render- 
ing of the latter passage hy the LXX., Asriel waa 
the son of Manasseh by his Syrian concubine. 

W. A. W. 

AS'RIELITES, THE pbsptpsn : (, ’e<t- 
p,n\l [Vat. -Xci] : AsrieUtte). Num. xxvi. 31. 
[Asriel.] 

ASS. The five following Hebrew names of the 
genus Asinws occur in the O. T. : Chamor , ’ Athbn, 
’ Ayir , Pere, and y Arod. 

the discovery of the Canary Islands this name was 
transferred to Convol. scoparius , and afterwards to sev 
eral American plants. It is called in the Canary 
Islands Lena Noel, a, corruption of Lignum aloes , and 
though now in little request, large quantities of it 
were formerly exported, and the plant nearly extir- 
pated. The apothecaries sold it both as Lignum Rho- 
dium and as the aspalathus of Dioscorides ; it soon, 
however, took the latter name, which was handed ovei 
to a wood brought from India, though the origina. 
plant was a thorny shrub growing on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, probably Spartium villosum, ac- 
cording to Sibthorpe (Flor. Grcec. vol. vii. p. 69). 1 ” 

c *So in the Genevan version. This accords witb 
the Hebrew in 2 MSS. and one edition cited by Mi- 
chaelis. 
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1. Chamor oeos, vnotyyioi', yopap 

in 1 Sam. xvi. 20: asinus , “ass,” “ hc-ass ”) de- 
notes the male domestic ass, though the word was 
no doubt used in a general sense to express any ass 
whether male or female. The ass is frequently 
mentioned in the Bible; it was used («) for carry- 
ing burdens (1 Sam. xxv. 18; (Jen. xlii. 20, xlv. 
23; 2 Sam. xvi. 1; 1 t'hr. xii. 40; Xeh. xiii. 15; 
1 Sam xvi. 20) : (b) for riding (Gen. xxii. 3; 
Ex. iv. 20; Nuin. xxii. 21; 1 K. xiii. 23; .Josh, 
xv. 18; Judg. i. 14, v. 10, x. 4, xii. 14: 1 Sam. 
xxv. 20; 2 Sam. xvii. 23, xix. 20; Zech. ix. 9: 
Matt. xxi. 7) ; (e) for ploughing (Is. xxx. 24, 
xxxii. 20; Deut. xxii. 10), and perhaps for treading 
out corn, though there is no clear Scriptural allu- 
sion to the fact. In Egypt asses were so employed 
(Wilkinson's Anc. Egypt, iii. 34), and by the .lews, 
according to Josephus ( Contr. Apion. ii. § 7): (</) 
for grinding at the mill (Matt, xviii. 0; Luke xvii. 
2) — this does not appear in the A. V., hut the 
Greek has pv\os omk6s for “millstone”: (t) for 
(carrying baggage in) wars (2 K. vii. 7, 10): and, 
perhaps from the time of David, (/) for the pro- 
creation of mules (Gen. xxxvi. 24; 1 K. iv. 28; 
Ms tli. viii. 10, A*c.). 

It is almost needless to observe that the ass in 
eastern countries is a very different animal from 
what he is in western Europe. There the greatest 
care is taken of the animal, and much attention is 
paid to cultivate the breed by crossing the finest 
specimens; the riding on the ass therefore conveys 
a very different notion from the one which attaches 
to such a mode of conveyance in our own country. 
The most noble and honorable amongst the Jews 
were wont to be mounted on asses: and in this 
manner our Lord himself made his triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem. He came, indeed, “meek 
and lowly,” but it is a mistake to suppose, as many 
do, that the fact of his riding on the ass had, ac- 
cording to our English ideas, aught to do with his 
meekness; although thereby, doubtless, he meant 
to show the peaceable nature of his kingdom, as 
horses were used only for war purposes. 

In illustration of the passage in Judg. v. 10, 
Speak ye that ride on white asses,” it may be 
mentioned that Buckingham ( Trav. p. 389 ) tells 
us that one of the peculiarities of Bagdad is its 
nice of white asses, which are saddled and I ridled 
for the conveyance of passengers .... that they 
ire large and spirited, and have an easy and steady 
pace. Bokhara is also celebrated for its breed of 
white asses, which are sometimes more than thir- 
teen hands high: they are imported into Peshawar, 
and fetch from 80 to 100 rupees each. 

In Deut. xxii. 10 “plowing with an ox and an 
ass together” was forbidden by the law of Moses. 
Michaelis ( Comment . on the Laic* of Moses, transl. 
vol. ii. p. 392) believes that this prohibition is to be 
traced to the economic importance of the ox in the 
estimation of the Jews; that the coupling together, 
therefore, so valued an animal as flic ox with the 
inferior ass was a dishonor to the former animal; 
Dtltcrs, I^e Here for instance, think that this law 
aad merely a symbolical meaning, and that by it 
ac are to understand improper alliances in civil 


a ’’lV—i*”*, from root " to be nil,” from the 

- - T ’ 

roddNh color of the nnhnal In southern countries. 
Urseimis compares the Spanish burro , burrico. In 2 
Sam. xlx. 27, the word is used as a feminine. 


and religious life to be forbidden ; he compares 2 
Cor. vi. 14, “ Be ye not unequally yoked with un- 
believers.” It is not at all improbable that such 
a lesson was intended to be conveyed; but we 
think that tie main reason in the prohibition is a 
physical one, namely, that the ox and the ass could 
not pull pleasantly together on account of the dif- 
ference in size and strength; perhaps also this pro- 
hibition may have some reference to the law given 
in I^v. xix. 19. 

The expression used in Is. xxx. 24, “ The young 
asses that ear the ground,” would be more intel- 
ligible to modem understandings were it translated 
the asses that till the ground; the word car from 
aro “I till,” “I plough,” being now obsolete 
(comp, also 1 Sam. viii. 12). [Eak, Earing.] 

Although the flesh of the wild ass was deemed a 
luxury amongst the Persians and Tartars, yet it 
does not appear that any of the nations of Canaan 
used the ass for food. The Mosaic law considered 
it unclean, as “ not dividing the hoof and chewing 
the cud.” In extreme cases, however, as in the 
great famine of Samaria, when “ an ass’s head was 
sold for eighty pieces of silver” (2 K. vi. 25), the 
flesh of the ass was eaten. Many commentators 
oil this passage, following the LXX., have under- 
stood a measure (a chomer of bread) by the He- 
brew word. Dr. Harris says. — “no kind of ex- 
tremity could compel the Jews to eat any part of 
this animal for food; ” but it must be remembered 
that in cases of extreme need parents ate their own 
offspring (2 K. vi. 29; Ez. v. 10). This argument 
therefore kills to the ground ; nor is there sufficient 
reason for abandoning the common acceptation of 
these passages (1 Sam. xvi. 20, xxv. IS), and for 
understanding a measure and not the animal . Tor 
an example to illustrate 2 K. 1. c. comp. Plutarch, 
Artajr. i. 1023, “An ass’s head could hardly be 
bought for sixty drachmas.”* 

The Jews were accused of worshipping the head 
of an ass. Josephus ( Contr . Apion. ii. § 7) very 
indignantly blames Apion for having the impudence 
to pretend that the Jews placed an ass’s head of 
gold in their holy place, which the grammarian 
asserted Antiochus Epiphanes discovered when he 
spoiled the temple. Plutarch (Symjx>s. iv. eh. 5) 
and Tacitus (IJist. v. §§ 3 and 4) seem to have 
believed in this slander. It would be out of place 
here to enter further into this question, as it has 
no Scriptural bearing, but the reader may find much 
curious matter relating to this subject in Bochart 
(// ieroz . iii. 199 fl’.). 

2. ' Athon (]V1S C : jj ovoSy oeos, uvos (h)\eia, 
rgilovoSy uvos 0T]\cia ropas- ashui. asintiSy “ ass,” 
“shc-ass”). There can be no doubt that this 
name represents the common domestic she-ass, nor 
do we think there are any grounds for believing that 
the \ith6n indicates sonic particular valuable breed 
which judges and great men only possessed, as Dr. 
Kitto ( Phys . Hist. Pal. p. 383), and Dr. Harris 
(Xat. Hist, of Bible, art. .Iss) have supposed. 

' Athon in Gen. xii. 10, xlv. 23 is clearly contrasted 
with chamor. Balaam rode on a she-ass (Vi/Aen). 
The asses of Kish which .Saul sought were she-asses. 
Hie Shumumnite (2 K. iv. 22, 24) rode on one 


h Tbo Talmudists say the flesh of the ass rouses 
avarice in those who eat It ; but It cures the avaricious 
of the complaint ( Zoot . des Taftn. § 105). 

c a word of uncertain derivation, usually derived 
from an unused not, "to bo slow,” " to walk with 
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when she went to seek Elisna. They were she- 
asses which formed the especial care of one of Da- 
vid’s officers (1 Chr. xxvii. 30). While on the 
other hand Abraham (Gen. xxii. 3, &c.), Acksah 
(Josh. xv. 13), Abigail (1 Sam. xxv. 20), the dis- 
obedient prophet (1 K. xiii. 23), rode on a chamor. 

3. ’ Ayir : ttcoAos, ttcoXos veos, uros, fiovs 

(in Is. xxx. 24): pullus asimE, pullus onagri , ju- 
mentum, pullus asini, ‘‘foal,” “ass colt,” “young 
ass,” “colt”), the name of a young ass, which 
occurs Gen. xlix. 11, xxxii. 15; Judg. x. 4, xii. 14; 
Job xi. 12; Is. xxx. 6, 24; Zech. ix. 9. In the 
passages of the books of Judges and Zechariah the 
'ayir is spoken of as being old enough for riding 
upon; in Is. xxx. 6, for carrying burdens, and in 
ver 24 for tilling the ground. Perhaps the word 
’ ayir i^ intended to denote an ass rather older than 
the age we now understand by the term foal or 
colt ; the derivation “to be spirited ” or “impet- 
uous ” would then be peculiarly appropriate." 

4. Pere (SH3 : dvos dypios , duos ev a yp<$, 
draypos , ovos ipypirr)?, dypoiKos dnOpoorros '• 
ferns homo , Vulg. ; “wild man,” A. V., in Gen. 
xvi. 12; onager , “wild ass”). The name of a 
species of wild ass mentioned Gen. xvi. 12; Ps. 
civ. 11; Job vi. 5, xi. 12, xxxix. 5, xxiv. 5; Hos. 
viii. 9; Jer. ii. 24; Is. xxxii. 14. In Gen. xvi. 12, 
Pere Adam , a “wild ass man,” is applied to Ish- 
mael and his descendants, a character that is well 
suited to the Arabs at this day. Hosea (viii. 9) 
compares Israel to a wild ass of the desert, and 
Job (xxxix. 5) gives an animated description of this 
animal, and one which is amply confirmed by both 
ancient and modern writers. 

5. * Arod (TD>,& omitted by the LXX. and 
Vulg., which versions probably supposed ’ arod and 
pere to be synonymous : “wild ass”). The He- 
brew word occurs only in Job xxxix. 5, “ Who hath 
sent out the pere free, or who hath loosed the 
bands of the ’ arod? ” The Chaldee plural \irdd~ 

ayah occurs in Dai:, r. 21. Nebuchad- 

nezzar’s “ dwelling was with the wild asses.” Bo- 
chart ( Hieroz . ii. 218) and Rosenm tiller (Sch. in V. 
T. 1. c.), Lee ( Comment . on Job 1. c.), Gesenius 
( Tkes . s. v.) suppose ’ arod and pere to be iden- 
tical in meaning. The last-named writer says that 
pere is the Hebrew, and ’ arod the Aramaean; but 
it is not improbable that the two names stand for 
different animals. 

The subject which relates to the different animals 
Known as wdd asses has recently received very val- 
uable elucidation from Mr. Blythe in a paper con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Asi itic Society of 
Bengal (1859), a reprint of which appears in the 
Oelffier No. of The Annals and Magazine of Nat- 
ural History (1860). This writer enumerates seven 
species of the division Asinus. In all probabdity 
the species known to the ancient Jews are Asinus 
kemippus, which inhabits the deserts of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and the northern parts of Arabia; 
and Asinus vulgaris of N. E. Africa, the true 
onager or aboriginal wild ass, whence the domes- 
ticated breed is sprung; probably also the Asinus 
y nager , the Koulan or Ghorkhur, which is found 
m Western Asia from 48° N. latitude southward 


iUort steps; ’ but Fiirst ( Heb . Conco^l. s. v.) demurs 
strongly to this etymology. 

i From fervere. 
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to Persia, Beluchistan, and Western India, was not 
unknown to the ancient Hebrews, though in all 
probabdity they confounded these species. The 
Asinus hemionus or Dshiggetai, which was separ- 
ated from Asinus kemippus (with which it had long 



Syrian Wild Ass. (Asinus Hemippus.) Specimen in 
Zoological Gardens 


been confounded) by Is. St. Hilaire, could hardly 
have been known to the Jews, as this animal, which 



Ghor-Khtr or Koulan. (Astni« Onager.) Specimen 
in British Museum. 


is perhaps only a variety of Msinws onager , inhabits 
Thibet, Mongolia, and Southern Siberia, countries 
with which the Jews were not familiar. We may 
therefore safely conclude that the ’ athon and pere 
of the sacred writings stand for the different species 
now discriminated under the names of Asinus 
hemippus , the Assyrian wild ass, Asinus vulgaris , 
the true onager, and perhaps Asinus onager, the 
Koulan or Ghorkliur of Persia and Western India. 

The following quotation from Mr. Blythe's val- 
uable paper is given as illustrative of the Scriptural 
allusions to wild asses: “To the west of the range 
of the Ghor-khur lies that of hemippus, or 

true Hemionus of ancient writers — the particular 
species apostrophized in the book of Job, and again 
that noticed by Xenophon. There is a recent ac- 
count of it by Mr. Layard in Nineveh and its lie - 
mains (p. 324). Returning from the Sinher, he 
was riding through the desert to Tel Afer, and there 
he mistook a troop of them for a body of horse 
with the Bedouin riders concealed ! ‘ The reader 

will remember,’ he adds, * 1 that Xenophon men- 
tions these beautiful animals, which he must have 
seen during his march over these very plains . . 

“ The country,” says he, “ w'as a plain throughout, 

b '"PIT*? from root to flee,” "to be un 

tamed.” Bochart thinks t ie word is onomatopoeae. 
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as even its the sen, and full of wormwood , if any 
other kind of shrubs or reeds grew there they had 
all an aromatic smell, but no trees appeared . . . 
The asses, when they were pursued, having gained 
ground on the horses, stood still (for they exceeded 



Greek correspondent of Gazera in the text. [Ga* 
zkka.J The Complutensian and Aldine editions 
of the Sept., with 0 MSS., read ' A(raapiyj.d>0 in 
the passage referred to for rafopwv of the Homan 
edition. * Aaaprj/AiLO is also found in t lie Sept, in 
Jer. xxxviii. (llcb. xxxi.) 40 as the representative ol 

the iicb. rvnn^n. a. 

ASSHUR. [Assyria.] 

ASSHU'RIM ("Vi’S: ' Ktraavpidp.-, Alex 
Acrovptfj.- Asmritn). A tribe descended from De- 
dan, the grandson of Abraham (Gen. xxv. 3). 
They have not been identified with any degree of 
certainty. Knobel considers them the same with 
the Asshur of Ez. xxvii. 23, and connected with 
southern Arabia. W. A. W. 

ASSIDE'ANS ('Aaficuoi; [in 1 Maep. vii. 
Alex. Aaidcot, Sin. AtrciSaioi:] Assidtri, i. e. 

tTHNrD, the jnvvs } “puritans;” oi €t/£re/3e?$, of 
oVioi), the name assumed by a section of the or- 
thodox Jews (1 Macc. ii. 42 [so Comp. Aid. Alex.], 
alii [llom. Sin.] TouScuW, probably by correction ; 
1 Macc. vii. 13; 2 Macc. xiv. G), as distinguished 
from “the impious” (of a<rej 8c?s, 1 Macc. hi. 8, 
vi. 21, vii. 5, Ac.), “the lawless” (oi duopoly 1 
Macc. iii. G, ix. 23, Ac.), “the transgressors” (oi 
wapayopLoiy 1 Macc. i. 11, Ac.), that is, the llel- 
lenizing faction, They appear to have existed as a 
party before the Maccaba-an rising, and were prob- 
ably bound by some peculiar vow to the external 
observance of the Law (1 Macc. ii. 42, kKovaid- 
frada i tu> vifx a;). They were among the first to 
join Mattathias (1 Macc. 1. c.)\ and seem after- 
wards to have been merged in the general body of 
the faithful (2 Macc. xiv. 6, oi A tySptvoi tuv 
' lovbaiwv’Acibcuoiy Ziv a<f>i)y€irai TouSas 6 Maze 
Kafiatos . . .). When lhncehides came against 
Jerusalem they used their inlluence (1 Macc. vii. 
13, irpu>TOi oi ’ActS. ^crav iu vio7s 'lapaiiA) te 
conclude a peace, because “ a priest of the seed of 
Aaron ” (Aleimus) was with him, and sixty of them 
fell by his treachery [Alc imus]. The name Chas- 
iditn occurs frequently in the Psalms (e. g. Ps 
lxxix. 2 = 1 Macc. vii. 17; cxxxii. 9, Ac.); and it 
has been adopted in recent times by a sect of Polish 
Jews, who take as the basis of their mystical sys- 
tem the doctrines of the Cabalistic book Zohar 
(Peer, JCrsck vnd Gntber, s. v. Chassiddtr). 

11. F. W. 

AS'SIR (""'lTS [captive] 1 : ’A ctfp, ’ Aar]p : 
Aser , Asir). 1. Son of Korah (Ex. vi. 24; 1 Chr. 
vi. 22). 

2. Son of Kbiasaph, and a forefather of Samuel 
(1 Chr. vi. 23, 37). 

3. Son of Jeconiah (1 Chr. iii. 17), unless 

-)?S be translated “Jeconiah the captive” 

(licrthcau at! lor.)- G. 

AS'SOS nr AS'SUS CAo-tros), a town and sea- 
port of the lbnnan province of Ama, in the district 
anciently called Mysia. It was situated on the 
northern shore of the gulf of Aimcam yttiu.m, and 
was only about seven miles from the opposite coast 
of Lesbos, near Mctliymim (Strain xiii. p. G18). A 
good Homan road, connecting the towns of the 
central parts of the province with Alexandria Trons 
[Tkoas] passed through Assos, the distance l>e- 
twocn the two latter places being about 20 miles 
(/tin. Anton.). These geogiapbical points illus- 
trate St. Paul’s rapid passage through the town as 


Dziggetai or Kyang. (Asinus Hemionus.) Specimen 
in Zoological Gardens. 

them much in speed); and when these came up 
with them they did the same thing again . . . The 
llesli of those that were taken was like that of a 
led dcci but more tender ” (Anab. i. § 5). ‘In 
tleetness.' continues Mr. Layard, ‘they equal the 
gazelle, and to overtake them is a feat which only 
one or two of the most celebrated mares have been 
known to accomplish ’ ” (A mints and May. of 
Nat. Hist. vol. vi. No. 34. p. 243). 

The subjoined wood-cut represents some kind ot 
wild ass depicted on monuments at Persepolis. 

w. n. 



Wild Ass. On monuments of Persepolis. (Rawlin- 
son’s Herodotus.) 

ASS AREAS (' A(raftlas ; [Vat. Alex. Aid. 
2 a&tas'] Hasnbias)y 1 Ksdr. i. 9. [I I A.sn AltlA! I.] 

ASSAI/IMOTH (2aA(fiu>0; [V at. 2a\e< ) ua>0: 
Alex. Aid. ' AaaaXipdO'] Sal i moth (39)), 1 ksdr. 
viii. 3G. [SiiKi.oMiTii.] 

ASS AN I 'AS (2 ayui'as; [Vat. Aid. ' Aaaaplas ; 
Alex. A (Tapias ] 2 MSS. ’A <rafiias-] Assannas), 1 
Esdr. viii. 54. [IIasiiauiaii.] 

* ASSARH'MOTH. 'I bis word is given in 
the margin of the A. V. in I Macc. iv. 15 as the 
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.Mentioned in Acts xx. 13, 14. The ship in \nich 
tie was to accomplish his voyage from Troas to Caes- 
area [to Ptolemais, Acts xxi. 7] went round Cape 
I return, while he took the much shorter journey 
hy land. Thus he was able to join the ship with- 
out difficulty, and in sufficient time for her to 
anchor off Mitylene at the close of the day on 
which Troas had been left. 

The chief characteristic of Assos was that it was 
singularly Greek. Fellows found there “ no trace of 
the Romans.” Leake says that “the whole gives 
perhaps the most perfect idea of a Greek city that 
anywhere exists.” The remains are numerous and 
remarkably well preserved, partly because many of 
the buildings were of granite. The citadel, above 
the theatre, commands a glorious view, and must 
itself have been a noble object from the sea. The 


Street of Tombs, leading to the Great Gate, is one 
of the most remarkable features of Assos. Illus- 
trations of the ancient city will be found in Texier, 
Clarac, Fellows, and Choiseul-Gouffier. It is now 
utterly desolate. Two monographs on the subject 
are mentioned by Winer: Quandt, De Asson. Re- 
giom. 1710; Anmell, De^Aacrcp, Upsal. 1758. 

It is now a matter of curiosity to refer to the 
interpretation \Vhich used to be gVen to the words 
acrcrov tt apeAeyovTOf in Acts xxvii. 13. In the 
Vulgate they were rendered “ cum sustulissent de 
Asson,” and they were supposed to point to a city 
of this name in Crete. Such a place is actually 
inserted by Padre Georgi, in the map which aceom- 
. panies his Paulas Naufragus (Venet. 1730, p. 
181). The true sense of the passage was first 
I given by Beza. J. S. H 



Assos. The Acropolis. 


ASSUE'RUS ('Affuripos [Alex. Ac Tourjposi 
Comp. Aid. 1 AcrcouTjpos ■ Asswerws] ), Tob. xiv. 15. 
[Aiiasuerus.] 

AS'SUR ’ Atfooup : [Ass»r] ). 1. Ezr. 

iv 2; Ps. lxxxiii. 8; 2 Esdr. ii. 8; Jud. ii. 14; v. 
1 ; vi. 1, 17; vii. 20, 24; xiii. 15; xiv. 3; xv. 6; 
xvi. 4. [Asshur; Assyria.] 

2* ( 5 Acrou/8; [Aid.] Alex. Acrovp ' Azlu.) 1 Esdr. 
v. 31. [Hariiur.] 

ASSYRTA, ASSH'UR fntfS : Acre ro6 P ; 
Jos. ’Acre rupla: Assur ), was a great and powerful 
country lying on the Tigris (Gen. ii. 14), the cap- 
ital of which was Nineveh (Gen. x. 11, &c.-). it 
derived its name apparently from Asshur, the son 
of Shem (Gen. x. 22 [1 Chr. i. 17]), who in later 
times was worshipped as their chief god by the 
Assyrians. [Asshur occurs also Gen. x. 11 (prob- 
ably); Num. xxiv. 22, 24; Ez. xxvii. 23, yxxii. 
22; llos. xiv. 3, as the name of the country or 
people.] The boundaries of Assyria differed greatly 
at different periods. Probably in the earliest times 
it was confined to a small tract of low country be- 
tween the Gebel J fakloub and the lesser Zab, or 
Zab Asf d, lying chiefly on the left bank of the 


Tigris. Gradually its limits were extended, until 
it came to he regarded as comprising the whole 
region between the Armenian mountains (lat. 37° 
30') upon the north, and upon the south the coun- 
try about Baghdad (lat. 33° 30 ). Eastward its 
boundary w\as the high range of Zagros, or moun- 
tains of Kurdistan ; westward, it was, according to 
the views of some, bounded by the Mesopotamian 
desert, while, according to others, it reached the 
Euphrates. Taking the greatest of these dimen- 
sions, Assyria may be said to have extended in a 
direction from N. E. to S. W. a distance of nearly 
500 miles, with a width varying from 350 to 100 
miles. Its area would thus a little exceed 100,000 
square miles, or about equal that of Italy. 

1. General character of the country. — The 
country within these limits is of a varied character. 
On the north and east the high mountain-chains 
of Armenia and Kurdistan are succeeded by low 
ranges of limestone hills of a somewhat arid aspect, 
which detach themselves from the principal ridges, 
running parallel to them, and occasionally inclosing, 
between their northern or northeastern flank and 
the main mountain-line, rich plains and fertile val- 
leys. To these ridges there succeeds at first an 
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undulating zone of country, well watered and fairly 
productive, which finally sinks down with some sud- 
denness upon the great Mesopotamian plain, the 
modern district of Kl-Jezireh. This vast flat, 
which extends in length for *200 miles from the lat- 
itude of Manila (07° 2<) ) to that of Ttkrit (34° 
33'), and which is, in places, of nearly equal width, 
is interrupted only by a single limestone range — 
a narrow ridge rising abruptly out of the plain; 
which, splitting ofl' from Zagros in lat, 33° 30', 
may be traced under the names of Sarazur, 11am- 
rin, and Sinjar , from liom in Luri>tan nearly to 
Rnkkih on the Kuphrates. “ From all parts of 
the plain the .sinjar is a beautiful object. Its lime- 
stone rocks, wooded here and there with dwarf oak. 
are of a rich golden color; and the numberless 
ravines which furrow its sides form ribs of deep 
purple shadow” (La yard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 205). Al»ove and below this barrier, stretching 
southward and westward further than the eye can 
reach, and extending northward and eastward 70 
or 80 miles to the hill-country before mentioned, is 
an immense level tract, now for the most part a 
wilderness, scant ly watered on the right bank of 
the Tigris, but abundantly supplied on the left, 
which l>ears marks of having been in early times 
throughout well cultivated and thickly peopled. 
This plain is not alluvial, and most parts of it are 
even considerably raised al>ove the level of the riv- 
ers. It is covered in spring time with the richest 
vegetation, presenting to the eye a caq>et of flowers, 
varying in hue from day to day; but as the sum- 
mer advances it is parched up. and gradually 
changes to an arid and yellow waste, except along 
the courses of the rivers. All over this vast flat, 
on both sides of the Tigris, rise “ grass-covered 
heaps, marking the site of ancient habitations ” 
(Layard, p. 245). Mr. Layard counted from one 
spot nearly a hundred {Nineveh and its Remains, 

i. 315); from another, above 200 of these lofty 
mounds (Xin. and Bab. p. 245). Tho«e which 
have been examined have been uniformly found to 
present appearances distinctly connecting them with 
the remains of Nineveh. [Xinkvkii.] It may 
therefore be regarded as certain that they 1 elong to 
the time of Assyrian greatness, and thus they will 
serve to mark the extent of the real Assyrian do- 
minion. 'I*hey are numerous on the left hank of 
the Tigris from Bavin n to the Itlyileh, and on the 
right they thickly stud the entire country both 
north and south of the S injar range, extending 
eastward beyond tbe K/mbour (I^iyard, ehs. xii.- 
xiv.), northward to Mardin, and southward to the 
vicinity of Baghdad. 

2. Rrorinces of Assyria. — Assyria in Scripture 
‘s commonly spoken of in its entirety, and unless 

the Iluzzab Hull) of Nahum (ii, 7) is an equiv- 
alent for the Adiabene of the geographers, no name 
of a district can be said to be mentioned. The 
classical geographers, on the contrary, divided As- 
syria into a number of regions — Strabo (xvi. § 1 
and § 4) into Aturia, Arbelitis. Artuane , A]>o!Io- 
nintis , Chahndtis , /Athnnene, Cabtchene. Adiabt nc, 
Mesopotamia, Ac.; Ptolemy (vi. 1) into An-apa- 
ihitis , Adiabene , the (tarannran country, A/*tllo- 
niatis, Arbelitis, the country of the Samba Ur. 
Calcine, and Sittacene. These regions apjiear to 
!>e chiefly named from cities, as Arbelitis from Ar- 
oela; Calaccne (or (alacliine) from ('ahh or Ilalah 
Gen. x. 11; 2 K. xvii. fi); Apolloniatis from A|>ol- 
onia; Sittacene from Sittace, Ac. Adiabene, how- 


ever. the richest region of ail, oerived its appella 
tiou from the Znb {hi<dj) rivers on which it lay, 
as Ammianus Marcellinus informs us (xxiii, 20). 
Ptolemy (v, 18) made Mesopotamia (which he un- 
derstood litciilly as the whole country between the 
Lnphrates ani tbe Tigris) distinct from Assyria, 

just as the saered writers distinguish CPS 
from TYA'S. Strabo (xvi. § It extended 
Assyria to the Kuphrates, and even across it into 
Arabia and Syria I 

3. Chief cities. — The chief cities of Assyria in 
the time of its greatness apj>ear to have been the 
following: — Nineveh, which is marked by tbe 
mounds opposite Mosul (Xebbi- Yunus and Koyun - 
jik) ; Calah or Ilalah, now Ximrvd; Asshur, now 
Kileh She ry It at ; Sargina or Dur-Sargina, now 
K/torsabad ; Arbela, still Arbil ; Opis, at the junc- 
tion of the TYcynhh with the Tigris; and Sittace, 
a little further down the latter river, if this place 
should not rather be reckoned to Babylonia. 

4. Nations bordering on Assyria. — Towards the 
north, Assyria bordered on the strong and moun- 
tainous region of Armenia, which may ha\e been 
at times under Assyrian dominion, but was never 
reckoned an actual part of tbe country. (See 2 K. 
xix. 37.) Towards the east her neighliors were 
originally a multitude of independent tribes, scat- 
tered along the Zagros chain, who have their fitting 
representatives in tbe modem Kurds and Lurs — 
the real sovereigns of that mountain-range. Be- 
yond these tribes lay Media, which ultimately sub- 
jected the mountaineer', and was thereby brought 
into direct contact with Assyria in this quarter. 
< )n the south, Klam or Susiana was the border- 
state east of the Tigris, while Babylonia occupied 
the same position between the livers. West of the 
Kuphrates was Arabia, and Wgber up Syria, and 
the country of the Ilittites, which last reached from 
the neighborhood of Damascus to Anti-Taurus and 
Amanus. 

5. History of Assyria — original peopling. — On 
the subject of the original peopling and early con- 
dition of Assyria we have more information than is 
generally possessed with regard to the first begin- 
nings of nations. Scripture informs us that As- 
syria was ])eopled from Babylon (Gen. x 11), and 
both classical tradition and the monuments of the 
country agree in this representation. In Herodotus 
(i. 7), Ninus, the mythic founder of Nineveh, is 
the son (descendant) of Bclus, the mythic founder 
of Babylon — a tradition in which the derivation 
of Assyria from Babylon, ami tbe greater antiquity 
and sujx-rior position of tbe latter in early times 
are shadowed forth sufficiently, 'lliat ( 'tesias (ap. 
Diod. Sic. ii. 7) inverts the relation, making Semir- 
amis (according to him, the wife and successor of 
Ninus) found Babylon, is only one out of ten thou- 
sand proofs of the untrustworthy character of his 
history. The researches recently carried on in the 
two countries clearly show, not merely by the state- 
ments which are said to have been deciphered on 
tbe historical monuments, but by tbe whole char- 
acter of the remains discovered, that Babylonian 
greatness and civilization was earlier than Assyrian, 
and that while the former was of native growth, 
the latter was derived from the iieighloring coun- 
try, The cuneiform writing, for instance, which ia 
rapidly punched with a very simple instrument 
uj>on moist clay, but is only with much labor and 
trouble inscribed by tbe chisel upon rock, must 
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Dave been in\ented in a country where men “bad 
orick for stone” (Gen. xi. o), and have thence 
passed to one where the material was unsuited for 
it. It may be observed also, that while writing 
occurs in a very rude form in the earlier Babylo- 
nian ruins (Loftus's ChilLe i, p. 109), and grad- 
ually improves in the later ones, it is in Assyria 
uniformly of an advanced type, having apparently 
been introduced there after it had attained to per- 
fection. 

0. Dite of the found it ion of the kingdom . — 
With respect to the exact date at which Assyria 
became a separate and independent country, there 
is an important difference between classical author- 
ities. Herodotus and Ctesias were widely at vari- 
ance on this point, the latter placing the commence- 
ment of the empire almost a thousand years before 
the former ! Scripture does but little to determine 
the controversy ; that little, however, is in favor of 
the earlier author. Geographically — as a country 
— Assyria was evidently known to Moses (Gen. ii. 
14, xxv. 18; Yum. xxiv. 22, 24); but it does not 
appear in Jewish history as a kingdom till the reign 
of Menahem (ab. b. c. 770). In Abraham's time 
(b. c. 1900?) it is almost certain that there can 
have been no Assyrian kingdom, or its monarch 
would have been found among those who invaded 
Palestine with Chedorlaonier (Gen. xiv. 1). In 
the time of the early Judges (b. c. 1400?) As- 
syria, if it existed, can have been of no great 
strength; for Chushan-Kishathaim, the first of the 
foreigners who oppressed Israel (Judg. iii. 8), is 
master of the whole country between the rivers 
(Aram-X ih a mini = “ Syria between the two riv- 
ers"). These facts militate strongly against the 
views of Ctesias, whose numbers produce for the 
founding of the empire the date of b. c. 2182 
(Clinton, F. II. i. 293). The more modest ac- 
count of Herodotus is at once more probable in 
itself, more agreeable to Scripture, and more in 
accordance with the native writer Berosus. Herod- 
otus relates that the Assyrians were “lords of 
Asia” for 52 J years, when their empire was par- 
tially broken up by a revolt of the subject-nations 
(i. 95). After a period of anarchy, the length of 
which he does not estimate, the Median kingdom 
was formed. 179 years before the death of Cyrus, 
or b. c. 70S. He would thus, it appears, have 
assigned to the foundation of the Assyrian empire 
a date not very greatly anterior to b. c. 1228. 
Berosus, who made the empire last 526 years to 
the reign of Pul (ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 4), 
must have agreed nearly with this view : at least 
he would certainly have placed the rise of the king- 
dom within the 13th century. This is, perhaps, 
the utmost that can be determined with any ap- 
proach to certainty. If, for convenience' sake, a 
more exact date be desired, the conjecture of Dr. 
Brandis has some claim to be adopted, which fixes 
the year b. c. 1273 as that from which the 526 
years of Berosus are to be reckoned ( Rerum Assyr- 
iarum Tempora Emendata , p. 17). 

7. Early kings, from the found ition of the king- 
dom to Pul . — The long list of Assyrian kings, 
which has come down to us in two or three forms, 
anly slightly varied (Clint. F. II i. 237), and 
which is almost certainly derived from Ctesias, 
must of necessity be discarded, together with his 
iate for the kingdom. It covers a space of above 
ALX) years, and bears marks Insides of audacious 
5nud, being composed of names snatched from all 
marters, Arian, Semitic, and Greek, — names of 
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gods names of towns, names of rivers, — and bi it* 
estimate of time presenting the impossible average 
of 34 or 35 years to a reign, and the very improb- 
able phenomenon of reigns in half the instances 
amounting exactly to a decimal number. I’ n for- 
tunately we have no authentic list to substitute for 
the forgery of Ctesias Berosus spoke of 45 kings 
as reigning during his period of 526 years, and 
mentioned all their names (Euseb. 1. s. c. ) ; but 
they have unluckily not been preserved to us. The 
work of Herodotus on Assyrian history (Herod, i. 
106 and 184) has likewise entirely perished; and 
neither Greek nor Oriental sources are available to 
supply the loss, which has hitherto proved irrepa- 
rable. Recently the researches in Mesopotamia have 
done something towards filling up this sad gap in 
our knowledge ; but the reading of names is still 
so doubtful that it seems best, in the present con- 
dition of cuneiform inquiry, to treat the early j*-- 
riod of Assyrian history in a very general way, only 
mentioning kings by name when, through the sat- 
isfactory identification of a cuneiform royal desig- 
nation with some name known to us from sacred or 
profane sources, firm ground has been reached, and 
serious error rendered almost impossible. 

The Mesopotamian researches have rendeied it 
apparent that the original seat of government was 
not at Nineveh. The oldest Assyrian remains have 
been found at Kileh-Sherghat. on the right bank 
of the Tigris, 60 miles south of the Later capital, 
and this place the monuments show to have been 
the residence of the earliest lungs, as well as of the 
Babylonian governors who previously exercised au- 
thority over the country. The ancient name of 
the town appears to have l»een identical with that of 
the country, namely, A*$hur. It was built of brick, 
and has yielded but a very small number of sculpt- 
ures. The kings proved to have reigned there are 
fourteen in uuml»er. divisible bito three groups; and 
their reigns are thought to have covered a space of 
nearly 350 years, from u. c. 1273 to is. c. 930. The 
most remarkable monarch of the series was called 
Tiglath-Pileser. He appear* to have been king 
towards the close of the twelfth century, and thus 
to have been contemporary with Samuel. He over- 
ran the whole country between Assyria Proper and 
the Euphrates ; swept the valley of the Euphrates 
from south to north, from the borders of Babylon 
to Mount Taurus; crossed the Euphrates, and con- 
tended in northern Syria with the Ilittites: invaded 
Armenia and Cappadocia; and claim* to have sub- 
dued forty-two countries “from the channel of the 
Lower Zab {Zab Asfxl ) to the Upper Sea of the 
Setting Sun.” All this he accomplished in the first 
five years of his reign. At a later date he appears 
to have suffered defeat at the hands of the king <*f 
Babylon, who had invaded his territory and suc- 
ceeded in carrying off to Babylon various idols iron: 
the Assyrian temples. 

The other monarch* of the Kileh-Sherghat se- 
ries, l*>th l>efore and alter Tiglath-Pileser, are com 
I parativelv hi significant. The later kings of the 
series are only known to us as the ancestors of the 
two great monarchs, Sardanapalns the first, and his 
son Shalmaneser or Shalmannbar. who were among 
the most warlike of the Assyrian princes. Sarda- 
I napalus the fust, who appears to have been the 
warlike Sardanapalus of the Greeks (Suidas* s. r. ; 
comp. Hellan. Fr. 158), transferred the seat of gov- 
ernment from Kileh-Shtrghat to Ximrud (probably 
the .Scriptural Calih), where he built the first of 
those magnificent palaces which have recently been 
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exhumed by our countrymen. A great jiortion of 
the Assyrian sculptures now in the British Museum 
are derived from this edifice. A description ot the 
building has been given by Mr. Kayard (Xia. and 
its Jlemains, vol. ii. eh. 1J). By an inscription 
repeated more than a hundred times upon its sculpt- 
ures, we learn that Sardanapalus carried his anus 
far and wide through Western Asia, warring on 
the one hand in Lower Babylonia and < 'halda*a, on 
the other in Syria and upon the coast of the Med- 
iterranean. His son, Shalmaneser or Shalmanubar, 
the monarch who set up the Black Obelisk, now in 
the British Museum, to commemorate his victories, 
was a still greater conqueror. lie appears to have 
overrun Cappadocia, Armenia, Azerbijnn , great por- 
tions of Media Magna, the Kurdish mountains, 
Babylonia. Mesopotamia, Syria, and Phoenicia; 
everywhere making the kings of the countries trib- 
utary to him. If we may trust the reading of 
certain names, on which cuneiform scholars appear 
to be entirely agreed, he came in contact with vari- 
ous Scriptural personages, being opposed in his 
Syrian wars by Ben had ad and Ilazael, kings of Da- 
mascus. and taking tribute from Jehu, king of 
Israel. 11 is son and grandson followed in his steps, 
but scarcely equalled his glory. The latter is 
thought to he identical with the Biblical Pul, Phul, 
or Phaloch [Pul], who is the first of the Assyrian 
kings of whom we have mention in Scripture. 

8. The kinys from Tul to l-.'str ft addon . — The 
succession of the Assyrian kings from Pul almost 
to the close of the empire is rendered tolerably cer- 
tain, not merely by the inscriptions, hut also by the 
Jewish records. In the 2d hook of Kings we find 
the names of Pul, Tiglath-Pilcser, Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib, and Ksarhaddon, following one another 
in rapid succession (2 K. xv. 19 and 21), xvii. 3, 
xviii. 13, xix. 37); and in Isaiah we have the name 
of “ Sargon, king of Assyria” (xx. 1), who is a 
contemporary of the prophet, and who must evi- 
dently therefore belong to the same series. The 
inscriptions, by showing us that Sargon was the 
father of Sennacherib, fix his place in the list, and 
give us for the monarchs of the last half of the 
8th and the first half of the 7th century n. c\ the 
(probably) complete list of Tiglath-Pileser II., Shal- 
maneser II., Sargon, Sennacherib, and Ksarhaddon. 
It is not intended in this place to enter into any 
detailed account of the actions of these kings, which 
will be more properly related in the articles specially 
demoted to them. [Pul, Sil\lmani:.m;k, Sau- 
<:on, ifcc.] A few remarks, however, will lie made 
on the general condition of the empire at this 
jieriod. 

9. Establishment of the I Jure r Dynasty. — It 
seems to be certain that at, or near, the accession 
of Pul, a great change of some kind or other oc- 
curred in Assyria. Berosus is said to have brought 
his grand dynasty of 45 kings in 52b years to a 
close at the reign of Pul (Polyhist. ap. lCuseb. 
1. s. e. ), and to have made him the first king of a 
new series. By the synchronism of Menahem (2 
K. xv. 19), the date of Pul may be determined to 
about ». c. 770. It was only 23 years later, as wo 
find by the Canon of Ptolemy, that the Babyloni- 
ans considered their independence to have eom- 
uenccd (ii. o. 747). Herodotus probably intended 
o a*f’£n nearly to this same era the great commo- 
tion which (according to him) broke up the As- 
sjrian empire into a number of fragments, out of 
which were formed the Median and other kingdoms. 
These traditions may none of them be altogether 


trustworthy; but their coincidence is at least re 
markable, and seems to show that about the midfile 
of the eighth century n. o. there must have been a 
break in the line of Assyrian kings, — a revolution., 
foreign or domestic, — and a consequent weakening 
or dissolution of the bonds which united the con- 
quered nations with their conquerors. 

It was related by Bion and Polyhist or (Agathias. 
ii. 25), that the original dynasty of Assyrian kings 
ended with a certain Bcloclms or Beletis, who was 
succeeded by a usurper (called by them Beletaras 
or Balatoms), in whose family the crown continued 
until the destruction of Nineveh. The general 
character of the circumstances narrated, combined 
with a certain degree of resemblance in the names. 
— for Beloehus is close upon Phaloch, and Belotaras 
may represent the second element in Tiglath-ZV/eser 
(who in the inscriptions is called “ Tiglath-ZWo/- 
sira ”), — induce a suspicion that probably the Pul 
or Phaloch of Scripture was really the last king of 
the old monarchy, and that Tiglath-Pileser II., his 
successor, was the founder of what has been called 
the u Lower Empire.” It may be suspected that 
Berosus really gave tlys account, and that Poly- 
histor, who repeated it, has been misreportod by 
Eusebius. The synchronism between the revolution 
in Assyria and the era of Babylonian independence 
is thus brought almost to exactness, for 'Tiglath- 
Pileser is known to have been upon the throne 
about u. r. 740 ((’linton, F. II. i. 278), and may 
well have ascended it in n. c. 747. 

10. Supposed loss of the empire at this period.-— 
Many writers of repute — among them (’linton and 
Niebuhr — have been inclined to accept the state 
ment of Herodotus with respect to the breaking up 
of the whole empire at this period. It is evident, 
however, both from Scripture and from the mon- 
uments, that the shock sustained through the do- 
mestic revolution has been greatly exaggerated. 
Niebuhr himself observes ( I brtniye iiber <Ute Cle- 
schichte , i. 38) that after the revolution Assyria 
soon “ recovered herself, and displayed the most 
extraordinary energy.” It is plain, from Scripture, 
that in the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, 
Sargon, Sennacherib, and Ksarhaddon, Assyria was 
as great as at any former era. These kings all 
warred successfully in Palestine and its neighlior- 
hood; some attacked Egypt (Is. xx. 4); one appears 
as master of Media (2 K. xvii. G); while another 
has authority over Babylon, Susiana, and Klymais 
(2 K. xvii. 24; Ezr. iv. 9). So far from our ob- 
serving symptoms of weakness and curtailed domin- 
ion, it is clear that at no time were the Assyrian 
arms pushed farther, or their efforts more sustained 
and vigorous. The Assyrian annals for the period 
arc in the most complete accordance with these 
representations. 'They exhibit to us the above- 
mentioned monarchs as extending their dominions 
further than any of their predecessors. The em- 
pire is continually rising under them, and reaches 
its culminating point in the reign of Ksarhaddon. 
'The statements of the inscriptions on these subjects 
are fully borne out by the indications of greatness 
to he traced in the architectural monuments. No 
palace of the old monarchy equalled, either in size 
or splendor, that of Sennacherib at Nineveh. No 
series of kings belonging to it left buildings at all 
to be compared with those which were erected by 
Sargon, his son, and his grandson. 'The magnifi- 
cent remains at Koyunjik and Khorsab ul belong 
entirely to these later kings while those i.t Ximrua 
are about equally divided between them and tbeii 
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predecessors. It is further noticeable that the writ- 
ers who may be presumed to have drawn from 
Berosus, as Polyhistor and Abydenus, particularly 
expatiated upon the glories of these later kings. 
Polyhistor said (ap. Euseb. i. 5) that Sennacherib 
conquered Babylon, defeated a Greek army in Cili- 
cia, and built there Tarsus, the capital. Abydenus 
related the same facts, except that he substituted 
for the Greek army of Polyhistor a Greek fleet; and 
added, that Esarhaddon (his Axerdis) conquered 
lower Syria and Egypt {ibid. i. 9). Similarly Me- 
nander, the Tyrian historian, assigned to Shalma- 
neser an expedition to Cyprus (ap. Joseph. Ant. 
Jud . ix. 14), and Herodotus himself admitted that 
Sennacherib invaded Egypt (ii. 141). On every 
ground it seems necessary to conclude that the 
second Assyrian kingdom was really greater and 
more glorious than the first ; that under it the lim- 
its of tb* empire reached their fullest extent, and 
the internal prosperity was at the highest. 

The statement of Herodotus is not, however, 
without a basis of truth. It is certain that Baby- 
lon, about the time of Tiglath-Pileser’s accession, 
ventured upon a revolt, which she seems afterwards 
to have reckoned the commencement of her inde- 
pendence [Babylon], The knowledge of this fact 
may have led Herodotus into his error, for he would 
naturally suppose that when Babylon became free 
there was a general dissolution of the empire. It 
has been shown that this is far from the truth; 
and it may further be observed that, even as re- 
gards Babylon, the Assyrian loss was not perma- 
nent. Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon all 
exercised full authority over that country, which 
appears to have been still an Assyrian fief at the 
close of the kingdom. 

11. Successors of Esarhaddon. — By the end of 
the reign of Esarhaddon the triumph of the Assyr- 
ian arms had been so complete that scarcely an 
enemy was left who could cause her serious anxiety. 
The kingdoms of Hamath, of Damascus, and of 
Samaria had been successively absorbed ; Phoenicia 
had been conquered; Judaea had been made a feud- 
atory; Philistia and Idumaea had been subjected, 
Egypt chastised, Babylon recovered, cities planted 
in Media. Unless in Armenia and Susiana there 
was no foe left to chastise, and the consequence 
appears to have been that a time of profound peace 
succeeded to the long and bloody wars of Sargon 
and his immediate successors. In Scripture it is 
remarkable that we hear nothing of Assyria after 
the reign of Esarhaddon, and profane history is 
equally silent until the attacks begin which brought 
about her downfall. The monuments show that 
the son of Esarhaddon, who was called Sardanapa- 
lus by Abydenus (ap. Euseb. i. 9), made scarcely 
any military expeditions, but occupied almost his 
whole time in the enjoyment of the pleasures of 
the chase. Instead of adorning his residence — as 
his predecessors had been accustomed to do — with 
a record and representation of his conquests, Sarda- 
napalus II. covered the walls of his palace at Nin- 
eveh with sculptures exhibiting his skill and prow- 
ess as a hunter. No doubt the military spirit rap- 
idly decayed under such a ruler, and the advent 
of fresh enemies, synchronizing with this decline, 
produced the ruin of a power which had for six 
centuries been dominant in Western Asia. 

12. Fall of Assyria. — The fall of Assyria, long 
previously prophesied by Isaiah (x. 5-19), was ef- 
fected (humanly speaking) by the growing strength 
ind boldness of the Medes. If we may trust lle- 
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irodutus, the first Median attack on Nirnn^n took 
place about the year n. c. 633. By what clrcum 
• stances this people, who had so lung been engaged 
in contests with the Assyrians, and had hitherto 
shown themselves so utterly unable to resist them, 
became suddenly strong enough to assume an ag • 
gressive attitude, and to force the Ninevites to sub- 
mit to a siege, can only he conjectured. Whether 
mere natural increase, or whether fresh immigra- 
tions from the east, had raised the Median nation 
at this time so far above its former condition, it is 
impossible to determine. We can only say that, 
soon after the middle of the seventh century they 
began to press upon the Assyrians, and that, grad- 
ually increasing in strength, they proceeded, about 
the year «. c. 633, to attempt the conquest of the 
country. For some time their efforts were unsuc- 
cessful; but after a while, having won over the 
Babylonians to their side, they became superior to 
the Assyrians in the field, and about b. c. 625, or 
a little earlier, laid final siege to the capital [Me- 
dia] . Saracus, the last king, — probably the grand- 
son of Esarhaddon, — made a stout and prolonged 
defense, but at length, finding resistance vain, he 
collected his wives and his treasures in his palace, 
and with his own hand setting fire to the building, 
perished in the flames. This account is given in 
brief by Abydenus, who probably follows Berosus; 
and its outline so far agrees with ( ’tesias (ap. Diod. 
ii. 27) as to give an important value to that writer’s 
details of the siege. [Nineveh.] In the general 
fact that Assyria was overcome, and Nineveh cap- 
tured and destroyed, by a combined attack of Medes 
and Babylonians, Josephus {Ant. Jud. x. 5) and 
the book of Tobit (xiv. 15) are agreed. Polyhistor 
also implies it (ap. Euseb. i. 5); and these authori- 
ties must be regarded as outweighing the silence 
of Herodotus, who mentions only the Medes in con- 
nection with the capture (i. 10G), and says nothing 
of the Babylonians. 

13. Fulfilment of prophecy. — The prophecies 
of Nahum and Zephaniah (ii. 13-15) against Assyria 
were probably delivered shortly before the catas- 
trophe. The date of Nahum is very doubtful 
[Nahum], but it is not unlikely that he wrote 
about b. c. G45, towards the close of the reign 
of Manasseh. Zephaniah is even later, since he 
prophesied under Josiah, who reigned from B. c. G39 
to 608. If b. c. 625 be the date of the destruction 
of Nineveh, we may place Zephaniah’s prophecy 
about b. c. 630. Ezekiel, writing about b. c. 584, 
bears witness historically to the complete destruc- 
tion which had come upon the Assyrians, using the 
example as a warning to Pharaoh-Hophra and the 
Egyptians (ch. xxxi.). 

It was declared by Nahum emphatically, at the 
close of his prophecy, that there should oe “ no 
healing of Assyria’s bruise” (iii. 19). In accord- 
ance with this announcement we find that Assyria 
never rose again to any importance, nor even suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a distinct nationality. Once 
only was revolt attempted, and then in conjunction 
with Armenia and Media, the latter heading the 
rebellion. This attempt took place about ? century 
after the Median conquest, during the troubles 
which followed upon the accession of Darius Hys- 
taspis. It failed signally, and appears never to have 
been repeated, the Assyrians remaining thence- 
forth submissive subjects of the Persian empire. 
They were reckoned in the same satrapy with Baby- 
lon (Herod, iii. 92; comp. i. 192). and paid an 
annual tribute of a thousand talents of sil er. In 
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the Persian armies, which were drawn in great part 
from the subject- nations, they appear never to have 
heen held of much account, though they fought, in 
common with the other levies, at Thrrmopvla*, at 
Cuuaxa, at Issus, and at Arhela. 

14. General character of the empire. — In con- 
sidering the general character of the Assyrian em- 
pire, it is, in the first place, to be notieid, that like 
all the early monarchies which attaired to any 
great extent, it was composed of a number of sepa- 
rate kingdoms. In the hast, conquest has scarcely 
ever been followed hv amalgamation, and in the 
primitive empires there was not even any attempt 
at that governmental centralization which we find 
at a later period in the satrapial system of Persia. 
As Solomon “reigned over all the kingdoms from 
the river (Kuphrates) unto the land of the Philis- 
tines and the border of Kgypt,” so the Assyrian 
monarehs bore sway over a number of \ etty kings 
— the native rulers of the several e< untries — 
through the entire extent of their dominie ns. These 
native princes — the sole governors of their own 
kingdoms — were feudatories of the Great Monarch, 
of whom they held their crown by the double tenure 
of homage and tribute. Menaheni (2 K. xv. 19), 
llosheu {ibid. xvii. 4), Ahaz {ibid. xvi. 8), Heze- 
kiah {ibid, xviii. 14), and Manasseh (2 (’1 r. xxxiii. 
1 1-13), were certainly in this position, as were many 
native kings of Babylon, botli prior and subsequent 
to Nabonassar; and this system (if we may trust 
the inscriptions) was universal throughout the em- 
pire. It naturally involved the frequent lecurrenee 
of troubles. Princes circumstanced as were the 
Assyrian feudatories would be always locking for 
an occasion when they might revolt and reestablish 
their independence. The ofler of a foreign alliance 
would be a bait which they could scarcely resist, 
and hence the continual warnings given to the 
.lews to beware of trusting in Kgypt. Apert from 
(his, on the occurrence of any imperial misfortune 
or difficulty, such for instance as a disastious ex- 
pedition, a formidable attack, or a sudden death, 
natural or violent, of the reigning monarch, there 
would he a strong temptation to throw off tl e yoke, 
which would lead, almost of necessity, to a rebellion. 
The history of the kings of Israel and Judah suf- 
ficiently illustrates the tendency in question, which 
required to he met by cheeks and remedies of the 
severest character. The deposition of the rebel 
prince, the wasting of his country, the plunder of 
his capital, a considerable increase in the amount 
of the tribute thenceforth required, were the usual 
consequences of an unsuccessful revolt: to which 
were added, upon occasion, still more stringent 
measures, as the wholesale execution of those chiefly 
concerned in the attempt, or the transplantation 
of the rebel nation to a distant locality. The eap- 
ti\ ity of Israel is only an instance of a practice long 
previously known to the Assyrians, and by them 
(landed on to the Babylonian and Persian govern- 
ments. 

It is not quite certain how far Assyria required 
a religious conformity from the subject people. Her 
religion was a gross and complex polytheism, com- 
prising the worship of thirteen principal and numer- 
ous minor divinities, at the head of the whole of 
whom stood the chief god, Asshur, who seems to 
be the deified patriarch of the nation (Gen. x. 22). 
The inscriptions appear to state that in all coun- 
tries over which the Assyrians established their 
inpreniacy, they set up “ the laws of Asshur,” and 
‘ alUirs to the Great God* *’ It was pro! al ly in 


connection with this Assyrian requirement that 
Ahaz, on his return from Damascus, where he had 
made his submission to Tiglath-Pileser, incurred 
the guilt of idolatry (2 K. xvi. 10-1G). The history 
of Hezekiah would seem, however, to show that the 
rule, if resisted, was not rigidly enforced; for it 
cannot he supposed that he would have consented 
to reestablish the idolatry which he had removed, 
yet he certainly came to terms with beunaeherib, 
and resumed his position of tributary (2 K. xviii. 
14). In any case it must be understood that the 
worship which the conquerors introduced was not 
intended to supersede the religion of the conquered 
race, hut was only required to be superadded as a 
mark and badge of subjection. 

15. Its extent . — With regard to the extent of 
the empire very exaggerated views have been en- 
tertained by many writers. Ctesias took fcfemira- 
rnis to India, and made the empire of Assyria at 
least eo-extensive with that of Persia in his own 
day. This false notion has long been exploded, but 
even Niebuhr appears to have believed in the ex- 
tension of Assyrian influence over Asia Minor, in 
the expedition of Memnon — whom he considered 
an Assyrian — to Troy, and in the derivation of the 
Lydian lleracleids from the first dynasty of Nine- 
vite monarehs {Alt* Geschicht. i. 28-9). The in- 
formation derived from the native monuments tends 
to contract the empire within more reasonable 
bounds, and to give it only the expansion which is 
indicated for it in Scripture. On the west, the 
Mediterranean and the river Halys appear to have 
been the boundaries; on the north, a fluctuating 
line, never reaching the Kuxine nor extending be- 
yond the northern frontier of Armenia; on the east, 
the Caspian Sea and the Great Salt Desert; on the 
south, the Persian Gulf and the Desert of Arabia. 
The countries included within these limits are the 
following: — Susiann, t 'haldaa, Babylonia, Media, 
Matiene, Armenia, Assyria Proper, Mesopotamia, 
parts of Cappadocia and Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, and Iduniaa. Cyprus was also for a 
while a dependency of the Assyrian kings, and they 
may perhaps have held at one time certain portions 
of Lower Kgypt. Lydia, howe\cr, Phrygia, Lycia, 
Pamphylia, Pontus, Iberia, on the west and north, 
Bactria, Saeia, Parthia, India, — even Carmania and 
Persia Proper, — upon the east, were altogether be- 
yond the limit of the Assyrian sway, and appear 
at no time even to have been overrun hy the Assyr- 
ian armies. 

10. Civilization of the Assyrians. — The civiliza- 
tion of the Assyrians, as has been already observed, 
was derived originally from the Babylonians. They 
wore a Semitic nice, originally resident in Baby- 
lonia (which at that time was ( ushite), and thus 
acquainted with the Babylonian inventions and dis- 
coveries, who ascended the valley of the Tigris and 
established in the tmet immediately below the Ar- 
menian mountains a separate and distinct nation- 
ality. Their modes of writing and building, the 
form and size of their 1 ricks, their architectural 
ornamentation, their religion and worship, in a 
great measure, were drawn from Babylon, which 
they always regarded as a sacred land — the orig- 
inal seat of their nation, and the true home of all 
their gods, with the one exception of Asshur. Still, 
as their ciiilization devclojjod, it became in many 
respects | wouliar. Their art is of home growth. 
The alabaster quarries in their ncighliorhood suj>- 
plied them with a material unknown to thou 
southern neighbor, on which they could repnsent 
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tax better than upon enamelled bricks, the scenes 
which interested them. Their artists, faithful and 
laborious, acquired a considerable power of render- 
ing the human and animal forms, and made vivid 
and striking representations of the principal occu- 
pations of human life. If they do not greatly affect 
the ideal, and do not, in this branch, attain to any 
very exalted rank, yet even here their emblematic 
figures of the gods have a dignity and grandeur 
which is worthy of remark, and which implies the 
possession of some elevated feelings. But their 
chief glory is in the representation of the actual. 
Their pictures of war, and of the chase, and even 
sometimes of the more peaceful incidents of human 
life, have a fidelity, a spirit, a boldness, and an 
appearance of life, which place them high among 
realistic schools. Their art, it should be also noted, 
is progressive. Unlike that of the Egyptians, which 
continues comparatively stationary from the earliest 
to the latest times, it plainly advances, becoming 
continually more natural and less uncouth, more 
life-like and less stiff, more varied and less conven- 
tional. The latest sculptures, which are those in 
the hunting-palace of the son of Esarhaddon, are 
decidedly the best. Here the animal-forms ap- 
proach perfection; and in the striking attitudes, the 
new groupings, and the more careful and exact 
drawing of the whole, we see the beginnings of a 
taste and a power which might have expanded un- 
der favorable circumstances into the finished excel- 
lence of the Greeks. 

The advanced condition of the Assyrians in vari- 
uus other respects is abundantly evidenced alike by 
the representations on the sculptures and by the 
remains discovered among their buildings. They 
are found to have understood and applied the arch ; 
to have made tunnels, aqueducts, and drains; to 
have used the lever and the roller ; to have engraved 
gems ; to have understood the arts of inlaying, 
enamelling, and overlaying with metals ; to have 
manufactured glass, and been acquainted with the 
lens ; to have possessed vases, jars, bronze and ivory 
ornaments, dishes, bells, ear-rings, mostly of good 
workmanship and elegant forms — in a word, to 
have attained to a very high pitch of material com- 
fort and prosperity. They were still, however, in 
the most important points barbarians. Their gov- 
ernment was rude and inartificial; their religion 
coarse and sensual; their conduct of war cruel; 
even their art materialistic, and so debasing; they 
had served their purpose when they had prepared 
the East for centralized government, and been God's 
scourge to punish the people of Israel (Is. x. 5-G); 
they were, therefore, swept away to allow the rise 
of that Arian race which, with less appreciation of 
art, was to introduce into 'Western Asia a more 
spiritual form of religion, a better treatment of 
captives, and a superior governmental organization. 

(See for the geography Capt. Jones's paper in the 
xiv th volume of the Asiatic Socitty's Journal (part 
2); Col. Chesney’s Euphrates Expedition; Mr. 
Layard’s Works; Rich’s Kurdistan , &c. For the 
historical views, Rawlinson’s Herodotus , vol. i.; 
Brandis's Rerun Assyriarum Tempora Emendata ; 
Sir H Rawlinson’s Contributions to the Asiat. Soc. 
fourn. and the Athenaeum ; Bosanquet’s Sacred 
and Profane Chronology; M. Oppert’s Rapport 
; son Excellence M. le Ministre de l ' Instruction ; 
Dr. Hincks's Contributions to the Dublin University 
Mag. ; Mr. Vance Smith’s Exposition of the Proph- 
tdes relating to Nineveh and Assyria ; and comp. 
B. G. Niebuhr's Vortrage iiber alter Geschichte, 
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vol. i. ; Clinton’s Fasti Hell., vol. i. ; and M. Nie- 
buhr’s Geschichte Assur's und Babel's.) G. It. 

* The work of Mr. Kawlinson, the writer of the 

preceding article, is now the classical work on this 
subject: The Five Great Monarchies of the An- 
cient Eastern World ; or, the History , Geography , 
and Antiquities of Chaltkeci , Assyria, Babylon , Me- 
dia, and Persia (vols. i. to iii. London, 1S62-65). 
For some of the important Biblical connections, Dr. 
Pusey’s Introduction to Jonah (pp. 247-54) may 
be read with advantage. There is a good account 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, and of the progress 
made in reading them, as well as other information, 
by Spiegel, in Herzog’s Real-Encyk., art. Ninive 
und Assyrien, vol. x. pp. 361-81, and supplementary 
article, vol. xx. pp. 219-235. See also the elaborate 
article on Assyria by Brandis, in the 2d ed. (1866) 
of the first vol. of Pauly’s Reul-Encydopiidie , where 
will be found a very full account of the literature 
of the subject. H. 

ASSYRIANS (“IVJ-7S: 'Aavvpio,, 'Aaaoip, 
viol 'Aa croup- Assur , Assyrii, flu Assy riorum). 
The inhabitants of Assyria. The name in Hebrew 
is simply Asshur, the same as that of the country, 
and there appears to be no reason in most cases for 
translating it as a gentilic (Is. x. 5, 24, xiv. 25, 
xxxi. 8; Lam. v. 6; Ez. xvi. 28; Jud. xii. 13, Ac.). 

W. A. W. 

AS'TAROTH (.“Tin 07? : ’AarapM: AsUv- 
roth ), Deut. i. 4. [Ashtaroth.] 

ASTAR/TE. [Ashtoreth.] 

AS'TATH (’A crraQ: Ezead), 1 Esdr. viii. 38.' 
[Azgad.] 

* ASTROLOGER. [Divination; Magi; 
St a r. J 

ASTRONOMY. [Magi ; Star of thf 
Wise Men.] 

AST Y' AGES {' Acrrv<xyr\s\ Herod. ’Aorvr 
yas, Ctes. 5 Aairddas ), the last king of the Medes, 
b. c. 595-56J, or b. c. 592-558, who was con- 
quered by Cyrus (Bel and Dragon, 1). The namt 
is identified by Kawlinson and Niebuhr ( Gesch 
Assur' s, p. 32) with Deioces — Ashdahak (Am.) 
Ajis Dahnka ( Pers .), “ the biting snake," the em 
blem of the Median power. [Darius the Mede 
Cyrus.] B. F. W. 

ASUP'PIM, and HOUSE OF (tTSDSH 

and C^ipSn j“T2 : oTkos 'Eaeipip., 6 ’E <re<^>£/x ; 
[Vat. Ecreipeiv, -(peip.: Alex. A aatpeir, Eaeipeip.-] 
in qua parte domus erat stniorum concilium, ubi 
erat concilium), 1 Chr. xxvi. 15, 17, literally 
“house of the gatherings.” Some understand it 
as a proper name *»f chambers on the south side of 
the Temple. Gesenius and Bertheau explain it of 
certain store-rooms, and Ftirst, following the Vul- 
gate, of the council-chambers in the outer court of 
the Temple in which the elders held their deliber- 
ations. The same word in A. V. of Neh. xii. 25, 
is rendered “ thresholds,” and is translated “lin- 
tels” in the Targum of R. Joseph. W. A. W. 

ASYN'CRITUS ('Aavyu piros [ incompara- 
ble , unlike] : Asyncritus ), a Christian at Rome^ 
saluted by St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 14). 

A'TAD, the thresiiing-floor of 

— the foor (or trodden sp ice) of the thorn 
Sam. Vers. “'S’TK ; Saad. 
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KAojs ’A-dS: area Atari), a ^jjot - beyond Jordan,” 
at which Joseph and bus brethren, on their way 
from Egypt to Hebron, made their seven days' 
“ great and very sore mourning ” over the body of 
Jacob; in consequence of which we arc told it ac- 
quired from the Canaanites the new name of Abel- 
Mitzraim ((Jen. 1. 10, 11). According to Jerome 
(Onom. s. v. Areaatad) it was in bis day called 
Bethgla or Bethacla (Beth-Ilogla), a name which 
he connects with the gyratory dances or races of 
the funeral ceremony; ‘‘locus gyri ; eo quod ibi 
more plangentium circumierint.” Beth-IIoglah 
is known to have lain between the Jordan and Jer- 
icho, therefore on the west side of Jordan [Bktii- 
IIimu.auJ ; “ and with this agrees the fact of the 
mention of the Canaunites, “the inhabitants of 
the land,” who were conlined to the west side of 
the river (see amongst others verse 13 of this chap- 
ter), and one of whose special haunts was the sunken 
district “ by the 1 side ’ of Jordan ” (Num. xiii. 2$). 

[Canaan.] The word "OV, “beyond," although 
usikally signifying the east of Jordan, is yet used 
for either east or west according to the position of 
the speaker. [Kiikk.J That Jerome should have 
defined the situation as “ trims Jordanem,” at the 
same time that he explains it as between the river 
and Jericho, may he accounted for either by the 
words being a mere quotation from the text, or 
by some subsequent corruption of copyists. The 
passage does not survive in Eusebius. G. 

ATARAH frra>] [« crown] : 

[Alex. E repa'-] Atara), a wife of Jerahmeel, and 
mother of Onam (1 Chr. ii. 2fi). 

ATAR'GATIS {'Arapydns, Sir ab. xvi. 

p. 785, ’ Arapyariov Sc rV ’A Qdpav ol 

’EW-qvfs €Ka\ovv), or according to another form 
of the word Rkhckto (AepKCTce, Strah. i c. : 
Luc. fit Syria (lea, p. 884 ed. Bcned.; Plin. II. N. 
v. U, prodiyivsa Atargatis (Irrncis Perce to ; Ov. 
Met. iv. 45, Dercetis), a Syrian goddess, represented 
generally with the body of a woman and the tail 
of a fish (Luc./, c. ; Ovid. /. e. comp. I>A<:ON). 
Her most famous temples were at llierapolis (Ma- 
bug) and Ascalon. Herodotus identified her with 
Aphrodite Urania (i. 105, compared with I Hod. 
Sic. ii. 4). Lucian compared her with Here, 
thougli he allowed that she combined traits of 
other deities (Aphrodite, Khea, Selene, &c.; see 
Asiitokktii). Plutarch ( Crass. 17) says that 
some regarded her as “ Aphrodite, others as Here, 
others as the cause and natural power which pro- 
vides the principles and seeds for all things from 
moisture” (rV *al < Tireppara ttikt iv 

uypcov Trapa(Txov<rav aniar Kal rpimv)' This last 
view is probably an accurate description of the at- 
tributes of the goddess, and explains her fish-like 
form and popular identification with Aphrodite. 
Lucian also mentions a ceremony in her worship 
at I licra|Hilis which appears to be connected with 
the same belief, and with the origin of her name. 
Twice a year water was brought from distant places 
and poured into a chasm in the temple; because, 
be adds, according to tradition, the waters of the 
Belugc were drained away through that opening 
\dt Syria dm, p. 883). Compare Bnrm. ad Ovid. 
Met. iv. 45, where most of the references are given 
at length; Movers, Phoniz . i. 584 tf. 


a • see note on Adel-Mizraim. Atl that the Pcript- 
or* account states Is Unit A tad was ,f beyond the 


There was a temple of Atargatis ('ArapyareTcy, 
Alex. Arepy. — 2 Maec. xii. 20) at Karni» n (Kar- 
naim, 1 Macc. v. 43; i. e. Ash (a rot h- K a n/ai rn 
which was destroyed by Judas Maccabams (1 Macc 
v. 44). 

The name is rightly derived by Micbaelis (Lex 
Syr. pp. 1)75 f.) from Syr. Tarr/eto , an opening 
(tarag, he opened). Comp. Movers, Phoniz. i. 
51)4 f. Others have deduced it, with little prob- 
ability, from “"nS, greatness of foi'tune (V), 
or in 'H'TJS, great fish. Gesenius ( Thes. s. v. 

1W) suggests Syr. dargeto = dagto, a fish. H 
has been supposed that Atargatis was the tutelary 
goddess of the first Assyrian dynasty (JJerketadte, 
fr. Rerketo: Niebuhr, O’esch. AssuPs, pp. 131, 138), 
and that the name appears in Tiglath- or Tilgath- 
Pileser (id. p. 37). 

An interesting coin representing Atargatis is 
engraved and described in the J’hilosophical Trans- 
aetions, vol. lxi. pp. 340 ff. 

AT'AROTH (rTn&», and once — 

crowns: f) *ATapu>6'- Ataroth), the name of several 
places in Palestine both on the E. and \V. of Jor- 
dan. 

1. [Alex. Araprvv in Num. xxxii. 3.] One of 
the towns in the “land of Jazer and land of Gil- 
ead" (Xum. xxxii. 3), taken and “built” by the 
tribe of Gad (xxxii. 34). From its mention with 
places which have been identified on the N. FI. of 
the Head Sea near the mountain of Jebtl Attarus 

( ), a connection has been assumed be- 

tween Ataroth and that mountain. But Jebtl Atla- 
rus lies considerably to the S. of Ileshbon ( llesban ), 
which was in the tribe of L'euben, and which is 
named apparently as the southernmost limit of Gad 
(Josh. xiii. 20), so that some other identification is 
necessary. Atroth-Shophan was probably in the 
neighborhood of Ataroth; the Shoplmn serving as 
a distinction; but for this see Atkutii. 

2. [LXX. corrupt in Josh. xvi. 2.] A place on 
the (South ?) boundary of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Josh. xvi. 2,7). The whole specification of this 
boundary is exceedingly obscure, and it is not 
possible to say whether Ataroth is or is not the 
same place as, 

3. [In Josh, xvi., 'Arapud (Vat. Acrrapu'd) 

Kal ’EpccK (Vat. M. EpoK, Comp. Aid. Alex. ’AS dp), 
in Josh, xviii., MaaTapd/S ’O pex-> M aarapwd- 

open, Alex. Arapcod AdSap , Aid. ’At apu0 E5- 
5 ap : Ataroth Addar.] Atahotii-ai»AR, or 

-adda it on the west border of Benja- 

min, “near the ‘mountain’ that is on the south 
side of the nether Beth-boron ” (Josh, xviii. 13). 
In xvi. 5 it is accurately rendered Ataroth-addnr. 

In the Onomastieon mention is made of an 
Atharoth in Ephraim, in the mountains, 4 miles 
N. of Sebasle: as well as of two places of the name 
“ not far from ” Jerusalem. The former cannot be 
that seen by Kobinson (ii. 205), now Atara. IJoh- 
inson discovered another about G miles S. of Bethel 
(i. 575). 'I bis is too far to tlu* E. of Beth -boron 
to be Alaroth-addar, and too far S. to be that on 
the lumndary of Ephraim (2). 


Jordan,” tho point of reckoning being left (ndetenm 
naie. H. 
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4. “ Ataroth,® the house of Joab ” {i. t. 
Atarotli-beth-Joab), a place (?) occurring in the 
list of the descendants of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 54; 
'A rapwO o'tKou 'lcvafi [Alex. Io>/3a/3]^ Coronce do- 
mus Joab). b G. 

A 'TER bound Q)erh. dumb ] : 'Arfjp, 

Alex. Atttjp in Ezr. : Ater). 1. The children of 
Ater were among the porters or gate-keepers of the 
Temple who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 42; 
Xeh. vii. 45). They are called in 1 Esdr. v. 28, 
“ the sons of Jatal.” 

2. The children of Ater of Hezekiah, to the 
number of ninety-eight, returned with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 16; Neh. vii 21), and were among the 
heads of the people who signed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Xeh. x. 17). The name appears in 1 
Esdr. v. 15, as Aterezias. W. A. W, 

ATEREZI'AS (’At ? ]p f E£Wou; [Vat. A(y- 
pe£eKiou ; Wechel 'Arripetfou •'] Aderectis). A 
corruption of “ Ater of llezekiah” (1 Esdr. v. 15; 
comp. Ezr. ii. 16). W. A. W. 

ATHACII CsinS [lodging-place] : No/a/ 3 e; 
[V r at. Noo;] Alex. AQay\ [Comp. ’A0ax*'] Athack). 
One of the places in the tribe of Judah, which Da- 
vid and his men frequented during the time of 
his residence at Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx. 30). As the 
name does not occur elsewhere, it has been sug- 
gested that it is an error of the transcriber for 
Ether, a town in the low country of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 42). AV. A. W. 

ATHA'IAH [3 syl.] (HVlS : ’AOafa; [Vat. 
Adea; FA. A0ee;] Alex. Aflai’ai: Atliaias). A 
descendant of Pharez, the son of Judah, who dwelt 
at Jerusalem after the return from Babylon (Xeh. 
xi. 4), called Uthai in 1 Chr. ix. 4. W. A. \V. 

ATHALI'AH (rV^ni? [whom Jehovah af- 
flicts]: ToQoAia.: Athalia). 1. Daughter of A hab and 
Jezebel, married .Jehoram the son of .Jehoshaphat, 
king of Judah, and introduced into the S. king- 
dom the worship of Baal, which had already defiled 
and overspread the X. After the great revolution 
by which Jehu seated himself on the throne of 
Samaria, she killed all the members of the royal 
family of Judah who had escaped his sword (2 K. 
x. 14), availing herself probably of her position as 
King's Mother [Asa] to perpetrate the crime. 
Most likely she exercised the regal functions during 
Ahaziah’s absence at Jezreel (2 X. ix.), and resolved 
to retain her power, especially after seeing the dan- 
ger to which she was exposed by the overthrow of 
the house of Omri and of Baal -worship in Sama- 
ria. It was not unusual in those days for women 
in the East to attain a prominent position, their 
present degradation being the result of Mohammed- 
anism. Miriam, Deborah, Abigail, are instances 
from t he Bible, and Dido was not far removed from 
Athaliah, either in birthplace or date, if Carthage 
was founded b. c. 861 (Joseph, c. Apion. i. 18). 
From the slaughter of the royal house, one infant 
named Joash, the youngest son of Ahaziah, was 
rescued by his aunt Jehosheba, daughter of Jeho- 
ram (probably by another wife than Athaliah) who 
had married Jehoiada (2 Chr. xxii. 11) the high- 
priest (2 Chr. xxiv. 6). The child was brought up 
under Jehoiada’s care, and concealed in the temple 
for six years, during which period Athaliah reigned 

« The marginal note to this name in the Bibles of 
the present day, namely, A writes or crowns/' &c\, 
is a corruption of Aiarites in the edition of 1611. 
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over Judah. At length Jehoiada thought it time 
to produce the lawful king to the people, trusting 
to their zeal [or the worship of ( rod, and loyalty to 
the house of David, which had been so strenuously 
called out by Asa and Jehoshaphat. .After com- 
municating his design to five “captains of hun- 
dreds,” whose names are given in 2 Chr. xxiii. h 
and securing the cooperation of the Levites and 
chief men in the country -towns in case of neces- 
sity, he brought the young Joash into the temple 
to receive the allegiance of the soldiers of the guard. 
It was customary on the Sabbath for a third part 
of them to do duty at the palace, while two thirds 
restrained the crowd of visitors and worshippers 
who thronged the temple on that day, by occupying 

the gate of Sur (^O, 2 K. xi. 6, called of the 

foundation , HD', 2 Chr. xxiii. 5, which Gerlach, 
in foco, considers the right reading in Kings also), 
ana the gate u behind the guard ” {porta qua est 
post habitaculum scuta riorum, Vulg.), which seem 
to have been the X. and S. entrances into the tem- 
ple, according to Ewald’s description of it (G’e 
schichte , iii. 306-7). On the day fixed for the 
outbreak there was to be no change in the arrange- 
ment at the palace, lest Athaliah, who did not wor- 
ship in the temple, should form any suspicions from 
missing her usual guard, but the latter two thirds 
were to protect the king’s person by forming a long 
and closely-serried line across the temple, and kill- 
ing any one who should approach within certain 
limits. They were also furnished with David's 
spears and shields, that the work of restoring his 
descendant might be associated with his own sacred 
weapons. When the guard had taken up their 
position, the young prince was anointed, crowned, 
and presented with the Testimony or Law, and 
Athaliah was first roused to a sense of her danger 
by the shouts and music which accompanied the 
inauguration of her grandson. She hurried into 
the temple, but found Joash already standing “ by 
a pillar,” or more properly on it, i. e. on the tri 
bunal or throne, apparently raised on a massive col 
umn or cluster of columns, which the king occu- 
pied when he attended the service on solemn occa- 
sions. The phrase in the original is 
rendered itrl rod cttvAou by the LXX. and super 
tribunal in the Vulgate, while Gcsenius gives for 
the substantive a stage or pulpit. (Comp. 2 I\. 
xxiii. 3, and Ez. xlvi. 2.) She arrived however too 
late, and was immediately put to death by Jehoida’s 
commands, without the temple. The only other 
recorded victim of this happy and almost bloodless 
revolution, was Mattan the priest of Baal. For the 
view here given of the details of Jehoiada’s plan, 
see Ewald, Geschichte, iii. 574 fF. The latter words 
of 2 K. xi. 6 in our version, “ that it be not broken 
doicnf are probably wrong : — Ewald translates. 
“ according to custom ; ” Gesenius gives in his Lex- 
icon “ a keeping off'." Clinton’s date for Athaliali’s 
usurpation is b. c. 883-877. In modern times the 
history of Athaliah has been illustrated by the mu- 
sic of Handel and of Mendelssohn, and the stately 
declamation of Racine. G. E. L. C. 

2. {roOoAla ; Alex. TofloAias : Otliolia.) A 
Benjamite, one of the sons of Jeroham who dwelt 
at Jerusalem (I Chr. viii. 26). 

3. {'AdeAia ; [Vat. AdeAei ;] Alex. AdAia- 

b * Rendered in the margin of the A. V. '* Crowns 
of the house of Joab.” II 
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Athalia.) One of the Bene- Elam, whose son 
Jcsliaiah with seventy males returned with Ezra 
in the second caravan from Babylon ( Ezr. viii. 7.) 

W. A. W. 

ATH AREAS Cat Qapias'- ct Astharas ), a cor- 
rupt rendering of SriEHPlH, tiie Tirsiiatiia 
(1 Esdr. v. 40). 

ATHEXO BIUS (’A*M/3‘os: [Athenobius]), 
an envoy sent by Antiochus VII. Sidetes to Simon, 
the Jewish high-priest (1 Macc. xv. 28-3G). He 
is not mentioned elsewhere. B. E. W. 

ATHENIANS (’A0i?^a?oi : Athe menus). 
Natives of Athens (Acts xvii. 21) [and 22. for 
the character which l*aul ascribed to them, see 
Athens]. 


ATHENS CAt%cu: Athtwt\ the capital of 
Attica, and the chief seat of Grecian learning and 
civilization during the golden period of the history 
of Greece. This city is fully described elsewhere 
(Diet, of (Jr. and Rom. Gcogr. i. 255 IK); and an 
account of it would be out of place in the present 
work. St. Paul visited it in his journey from 
Macedonia, and appeal’s to have remained there 
some time (Acts xvii. 14, 15 lb; comp. 1 Thess. 
iii. 1). During his residence there he delivered his 
memorable discourse on the Areopagus to the * k men 
of Athens” (Acts xvii. 22-31) [Aur<>i*a».Is]. In 
order to understand the localities mentioned in the 
sacred narrative, it may be observed that four hills 
of moderate height rise within the walls of the city. 
Of these one to the northeast is the celebrated 



Plan of Atneus, showing the position of the Agora. 


Acropoiis, or citadel, being a square craggy rock i 
about 150 feet high. Immediately to the west of I 
the Acropolis is a second hill of irregular form, but 
inferior height, called the Areopagus. To the 
southwest rises a third hill, the l’nyx, on which 
the assemblies of the citizens were held ; ami to the 
south of the latter is a fourth hill, known as the 
Museum. The Agora or “ market,” where St. 
Paul disputed daily, was situated in the valley be- 
tween the Acropolis, the Areopagus, the l’nyx, and 
the Museum, being bounded by the Acropolis on 
the N. E. and E., by the Areopagus on the N., by 
the Pnyx on the X. \\\ and \V., and by the Mu- 
seum on the S. The annexed plan shows the posi- 
tion of the Agora. Many writers have maintained 
that there were two markets at Athens; and that 
a second market, usually called the new Agora, 
existed to the north of the Acropolis. If this were 
true, it would be doubtful in which of the two 
markets St. Paul disputed; but since the publica- 
tion of Porchhaminer's treatise on the Topography 
of Athens, it is generally admitted that there was 
only one Agora at Athens, namely, the one situated 
in the valley already described. [ Hie subject is 


a • This rendering Is the more unfortunate as It 
toix,*cals from the reader a remarkable instance of 
Paul's conciliatory habit in dealing with men when 
so principle was at stake. The Greek term 


diseussed at length in the Diet, of Geogr. i. 21)3 
ft'.] The remark of the sacred historian respect- 
ing the inquisitive character of the Athenians (xvii. 
21 ) is attested by the unanimous voice of antiquity. 
The great Athenian orator rebukes his countrymen 
for their love of constantly going about in tlie 
market, and asking one another, What news ? 
(TrepiiSvTes avrihv irvvddveoQai Kara ri)v a yopdr y 
A lyeral ri Kaiv6r ; Pern. Philipp, i. 43, ed. 
Ileiske). Their natural liveliness was partly owing 
to the purity and clearness of the atmosphere of 
Attica, which also allowed them to pass much 
of their time in the open air. 

The remark of St. Paul upon the “ superstitious *• 
[A. V.] " character of the Athenians (xvii. 22) is 
in like manner confirmed by the ancient writcis. 
Thus Pausanias says that the Athenians surpassed 
all other states in the attention which they paid to 
the worship of the gods (’AftTjvcJois nepiacdrcpAv 
n 1) to? s &AAois Is rd Odd lari a 7rou5fjy, Pans, 
i. 21, § 3); and hence the city was crowded in every 
direction with temples, altars, and other sacred 
buildings. 'Hie altar “ to the In known God,” 
which St. Paul mentions in his address, has l>een 
j sjioken of under Altaic. 

Saifiore<rrfpovs) neutral, and means " very religious " 
tor "devout.” In the same paragraph the rendering 
t should be (instead of Mr) " an unknown God.” U 
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Of tbe Christian church founded by St. Paul at 
Athens, we have no particulars in the N. T. ; but 
according to ecclesiastical tradition (Euseb. H. E. 
iii. 4) Dionysius the Areopagite, who was con- 
verted by the preaching of the apostle, was the 
first bishop of the church. [Dionysius.] 

ATH'LAI [2 syl.] [Jehovah afflicts] : 

QaAt; [Vat. ZafiovOahei ;] Alex. O0aAt: Athalai ). 
One of the sons of Bebai, who put away his foreign 
wife at the exhortation of Ezra (Ezr. x. 28). He 
is called Amatheis in 1 Esdr. dx. 29. 

W. A. W. 

ATI'PHA (’A T€<pd ; [Aid. Alex. ’A rt(pd :] 
Agisti), 1 Esdr. v. 32. [Hatipiia.] 

ATONEMENT, THE DAY OF (DV 

: Tjficpa eltAatr/tou : dies expiationum f 

and dies propitiationis ; in the Talmud, i. e. 

the day ; in Philo, urjcrreias ioprri, Lib. de Sept . 
vol. v. p. 47, edit. Tauchn. ; in Acts xxvii. 9, tj 
wfore/a; in Heb. vii. 27, yj yjpepa, according to 
Olshausen and others ; but see Ebrard’s and Ben- 
gel’s notes), the great day of national humiliation, 
and the only one commanded in the Mosaic law. 
[Fasts.] The mode of its observance is described 
in Lev. xvi., where it should be noticed that in yv. 
3 to 10 an outline of the whole ceremonial is given, 
while in the rest of the chapter certain points are 
mentioned with more details. The victims which 
were offered in addition to those strictly belonging 
to the special service of the day, and to those of 
the usual daily sacrifice, are enumerated in Num. 
xxLx. 7-11; and the conduct of the people is em- 
phatically enjoined in Lev. xxiii. 26-32. 

II. It was kept on the tenth day of Tisri, that 
is, from the evening of the ninth to the evening of 
the tenth of that month, five days before the Feast 
of Tabernacles. [Festivals.] Some have inferred 
from Lev. xvi. 1, that the day was instituted on 
account of the sin and punishment of Nadab and 
Abihu. Maimonides (More Nevochun , xviii.) re- 
gards it as a commemoration of the day on which 
Moses came down from the mount with the second 
tables of the law, and proclaimed to the people the 
forgiveness of their great sin in worshipping the 
golden calf. 

III. The observances of the day, as described in 
the law, were as follows. It was kept by the people 
as a solemn sabbath (<raPPaTa (TafifiaTwi/, LXX.). 
They were commanded to set aside all work and 
“ to afflict their souls,” under pain of being “ cut 
off from among the people.” It was on this occa- 
sion only that the high-priest was permitted to 
inter into the Holy of Holies. Having bathed his 
uerson and dressed himself entirely in the holy 

a See Lev. xvi. 14. The English version, ff upon 
rhe mercy-seat,” appears to be opposed to every Jewish 
authority. (See Drusius in loc. in the Critici Sacri.) 
It has, however, the support of Ewald's authority. 
The Vulgate omits the clause ; the LXX. follows the 
ambiguity of the Hebrew. The word eastward must 
mean either the direction in which tbe drops were 
thrown by the priest, or else on the east side of the 
irk, i. e. the side towards the veil. The last clause 

*f the verse may be taken as a repetition of the com- 
mand, for the sake of emphasis on the number of 
sprinklings : cc And he shall take of the blood of the 
mullock and sprinkle it before the mercy-seat, on the 
>ast ; and seven times shall he sprinkle the blood with 
His finger before the mercy-seat. 

6 That the altar of incense was thus purified on 
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white linen garments, he brought forward a young 
bullock for a sin-offering and a ram for a ourot- 
offering, purchased at his own cost, on account of 
himself and his family, and two young goats for a 
sin-offering with a ram for a burnt-offering, which 
were paid for out of the public treasury, on account 
of the people. He then presented the two goats 
before the Lord at the door of the tabernacle and 

cast lots upon them. On one lot rnrrb ( ». «. 
for Jehovah) was inscribed, and on the other 
(* *• e. for Azazel). He next sacrificed the 
young bullock as a sin-offering for himself and his 
family. Taking with him some of the blood of the 
bullock, he filled a censer with burning coals from 
the brazen altar, took a handful of incense, and 
entered into the most holy place. He then threw 
the incense upon the coals and enveloped the mercy- 
saat in a cloud of smoke. Then, dipping his finger 
into the blood, he sprinkled it seven times before 
the mercy-seat, eastward.® 

The goat upon which the lot “ for Jehovah ” 
had fallen was then slain, and the high-priest 
sprinkled its blood before the mercy-seat in the 
same manner as he had done that of the bullock. 
Going out from the Holy of Holies he purified tile 
holy place, sprinkling some of the blood of both the 
victims on the altar of incense. 6 At this time no 
one besides the high-priest was suffered to be pres- 
ent in the holy place. 

The purification of the Holy of Holies and of 
the holy place being thus completed, the high- 
priest laid his hands upon the head of the goat on 
which the lot “ for Azazel" had fallen, and con- 
fessed over it all the sins of the people. The goat 
was then led, by a man chosen for the purpose, into 
the wilderness, into “ a land not inhabited,” and 
was there let loose. 

The high-priest after this returned into the holy 
place, bathed himself again, put on his usual gar- 
ments of office, and offered the two rams as burnt- 
offerings, one for himself and one for the people. 
He also burnt upon the altar the fat of the two sin- 
offerings, while their flesh was carried away and 
burned outside the camp. They who took away 
the flesh and the man who had led away the goat 
had to bathe their persons and wash their clothes 
as soon as their service was performed. 

The accessory burnt-offerings mentioned Num. 
xxix. 7-11, were a young bullock, a ram, seven 
lambs, and a young goat. It would seem that (at 
least in the time of the second temple) these were 
offered by the high-priest along with the evening 
sacrifice (see below, V. 7). 

It may be seen (as Winer has remarked) that in 
the special rites of the Day of Atonement there is 


the day of atonement we learn expressly from Ex. 
xxx. 10. Most critics consider that this is what is 
spoken of in Lev. xvi. 18 and 20. But some suppose 
that it is the altar of burnt-offerings which is referred 
to in those verses, the purification of the altar of in 
cense being implied in that of the holy place men 
tioned in ver. 16. Abenezra was of this opinion (see 
Drusius in loc.). That the expression, cc before the 
Lord,” does not necessarily mean within the taber- 
nacle, is evident from Ex. xxix. 11. If the golden 
altar is here referred to, it seems remarkable that no 
mention is made in the ritual of the cleansing of the 
brazen altar. But perhaps the practice spoken of by 
Josephus and in the Mishna of pouring what remained 
of the mixed blood at the foot of the large altar, wa/ 
an ancient one, and was regarded as its purification 
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a natural gradation. In the first place the high- 
priest and his family are cleansed; then atonement 
is made by the purified priest for the sanctuary 
and all contained in it; then (if the view to which 
reference has been made be correct) for the brazen 
nllar in the eourt, and lastly, reconciliation is made 
for the people. 

IV. In the ‘short account of the ritual of the 
day which is given by Josephus (-1//L iii. 10, § 3) 
there are a few particulars which arc worthy of 
notice. 1 1 is words of course apply to the practice 
in the second temple, when the ark of the covenant 
had disappeared, lie states that the high-priest 
sprinkled the blood with his finger seven times on 
the ceiling and seven times on the llo< r of the most 
holy place, and seven times towards it (as it would 
appear, outside the veil), and round the golden altar. 
Then going into the court he either sprinkled or 
poured the blood round the great altar. He also 
informs us that along with t he fat, the kidneys, the 
top of the liver, and the extremities (at c£oxa0 °f 
the victims were burned. 

V. 'fhe treatise of the Mishna, entitled Yomit , 
professes to give a full account of the observances 
of the day according to the usage in the second 
temple. The following details appear cither to be 
interesting in themselws or to illustrate the lan- 
guage of the Pentateuch. 

1. The high-priest himself, dressed in his colored 
ollicial garments, used, on the Day of Atonement, 
to perform all the duties of the ordinary daily serv- 
ice, such as lighting the lamps, presenting the 
daily sacrifices, and offering the incense. After 
this he bathed himself, put on the white garments, 
and commenced the special rites of the day. There 
is nothing in the Old Testament to render it im- 
probable that this was the original practice. 

2. The high-priest went into the Iloly of Holies 
four times in the course of the day: first, with the 
censer and incense, while a priest continued to ag- 
itate the blood of the bullock lest it should coag- 
ulate; secondly, with the blood of the bullock; 
thirdly, with the blood of the goat ; fourthly, after 
having offered the evening sacrifice, to fetch out 
the censer and the plate which had contained the 
incense. These four entrances, forming, as they 
do, parts of the one great annual rite, are not op- 
posed to a reasonable view of the statement in II eh. 
Lx. 7, and that in Josephus, B. ./. v. 5, § 7. 
Three of the entrances seem to he very distinctly 
implied in Lev. xvi. T2, 14, and 15. 

3. It is said that the blood of the bullock and 
that of the goat were each sprinkled citjhi times, 
once towards the ceiling, and seven times on the 
floor. This docs not agree with the words of Jo- 
sephus (see above, IV.). 

4. After lie had gone into the most loly place 
the third time, and had returned into the holy 
place, the higli-prieat sprinkled the blood of the 
bullock eighl times towards the veil, and did the 
same with the blood of the goat. Having then 
mingled the blood of tho two victims together and 
sprinkled the altar of incense with the mixture, he 
came into the court and poured out what remained 
at the foot of the altar of burnt-offering. 

5. .Most careful directions arc given for the prep- 
aration of the high-priest for the services of the 
dav. For seven days previously he kept away from 


a Tills, according to the Jerusalem Gemara on Yomn 
(quoted by Lightfont), was Instituted in consequence 
if an Innovation of the Saddorcnn party, who had 


his own house and dwelt in a chamber appointed 
j for bis use. This was to avoid the accidental causes 
of pollution which he might meet with in his do- 
mestic life. But to provide for the possibility of 
his incurring some uncleanness in spite of this pre- 
caution, a deputy was chosen who might act for 
him when the day came. In the treatise of the 
.Mishna entitled Pirkc Arnth , it is stated that no 
such mischance ever befell the higli-pricst. But 
Josephus (Ant. xvii. 0, § 4) relates an instance of 
the high-priest Matthias, in the time of Herod the 
Great, when his relation Joseph took his place in 
the saered office. During the whole of the seven 
days the high-priest had to perform the ordinary 
sacerdotal duties of the daily service himself, as veil 
as on the Day of Atonement. ( >n the third day 
and on the seventh he was sprinkled with tho ashes 
of the red heifer in order to cleanse him in the 
event of his having touched a dead body without 
knowing it. On the seventh day he was also re- 
quired to take a solemn oath before the elders that 
he would alter nothing whatever in the accustcmed 
rites of tiie Day of -110111*010111/' 

G. Several curious particulars are stated regard- 
ing the scapegoat. The two goats of the sin-offer- 
ing were to be of similar appearance, size, and 
value. 'Fhe lots were originally of boxwood, but 
in later times they were of gold. They were put 
into a little box or urn, into which the high-priest 
put both his hands and took out a lot in each, 
while the two goats stood before him, one at the 
right side and the other on the left. The lot in 
each hand belonged to the goat in the correspond- 
ing position, and when the lot “for Azaztl ” hap- 
pened to be in the right hand, it was regarded as a 
good omen. The high-priest then tied a piece of 
scarlet cloth on the scapegoat's head, called “the 
scarlet tongue,” from the shape in which it was cut. 
Maimonides says that this was only to distinguish 
him, in order that he might be known when the time 
came for him to be sent away. But in the Gemara 
it is asserted that the red cloth ought to turn white, 
as a token of God’s acceptance of the atonement 
of the day, referring to Is. i. 18. A particular in- 
stance of such a change, when also the lot “ to 
Azaztl ” was in the priest’s right hand, is related 
as having occurred in the time of Simon the Just. 
It is further stated that no such change took place 
for forty years bbfore the destruction of Jcrus:dem. 
The prayer which the high-priest uttered over the 
head of the goat was as follows: “0 Lord, the 
house of Israel, thy people, have trespassed, re- 
belled, and sinned before thee. I beseech thee, O 
Lord, forgive now their trespasses, rebellions and 
sins which thy people have committed, as it is writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, thy servant, saying that 
in that day there shall he ‘an atonement for you to 
cleanse you that ye may he clean from all your sins 
before the Lord’” (Gemara on IVwa, quoted by 
Frischinnth). The goat was then goaded and 
rudely treated by the people till it was led away by 
the man appointed. As soon as it reached a cer- 
tain spot winch seems to have been regarded as the 
commencement of the wilderness, a signal was made 
by some sort of telegraphic contrivance, to the 
high-priest, who waited for it. The man who led 
I he goat is said to have taken him to the top of a 
high precipice and thrown him down backwards, so 


directed the high-priest to throw the Ineense upon the 
censer outside the veil, and to rarry It, smoking, into 
the Holy of Holies. 
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*s to dash him to pieces. It cms was not a mistake 
of the writer of Jowa, it must have been, as Spen- 
der argues, a modem innovation. It cannot be 
doubted that the goat was originally set free. Even 
if there be any uncertainty in the words of the 
Hebrew, the rendering of the LXX. must be better 
authority than the Talmud — k<x\ b e|a7roirTeAA«// 
rbv xijuapoi' rbv diearaApevov els atpeaiv ic. r. 
A. Lev. xvi. 26. 

7. The high -priest, as soon as he had received 
the signal that the goat had reached the wilderness, 
read some lessons from the law, and offered up 
some prayers. He then bathed himself, resumed 
his colored garments, and offered either the whole 
or a great part of the accessory offering (mentioned 
Num. xxix. 7-11) with the regular evening sac- 
rifice. After this he washed again, put on the 
white garments, and entered the most holy place 
for the fourth time, to fetch out the censer and the 
incense-plate. This terminated the special rites of 
the day. 

8. The Mishna gives very strict rules for the 
fasting of the people. In the law itself no express 
mention is made of abstinence from food. But it 
is most likely implied in the command that the 
people were to “afflict their souls.” According to 
Yom 7, every Jew (except invalids and children 
under 13 years of age) is forbidden to eat anything 
so large as a date, to drink, or to wash from sun- 
set to sunset. 

VI. There has been much discussion regarding 
the meaning of the word Azazel. The opinions 
which seem most worthy of notice are the follow- 
ing:— 

1. It has been regarded as a designation of the 
goat itself. This view has been most favored by 
the old interpreters. They in general supposed it 
to mean the yoat sent away , or let loose. In ac- 
cordance with this the Vulgate renders it, Caper 
emissarius; Symmachus, 6 rpayos aizepxdpevos’-, 
Aquila, 6 rpayos diroAeAvpevos^ Luther, der 
lediye Bock ; the English translators, the scape- 
goat. The LXX. uses the term 6 airoTropiralos, 
applied to the goat itself. Theodoret and Cyril 
of Alexandria consider the meaning of the Hebrew 
to be the yoat sent away , and regard that as the 
sense of the word used in the LXX. If they were 
right, a7ro7ro/i7ra?oy is, of course, not employed in 
its ordinary meaning (Averruncus). (See Suicer, 
s. v.) It should also be observed that in the latter 
clause of Lev. xvi. 10 the LXX. renders the He- 
brew term as if it was an abstract noun, translating 

Vtstpb by els ri)V airoTropir^v. Buxtorf ( Ileb . 
Lex.) and Fagius ( Critici Sacri, in loc.) in ac- 
cordance with this view of its meaning, derived the 

word from TV, a yoat , and brs, to depart. To 
this derivation it has been objected by Bochart, 
Winer, and others, that TV denotes a she-yoat , not 
a he-yoat. It is, however, alleged that the word ap- 
pears to be epicene in Gen. xxx. 33; Lev. iii. 12, 

and other places. But the application of VlStl? 
to the goat itself involves the Hebrew text in in- 
superable difficulties. It can hardly be supposed 
that the prefix which is common to the designation 
5f the two lot3 should be used in two different 
neanings. If one expression is to be rendered for 
Jehovah , it would seem that the other must be for 
Izazel, with the preposition in the same sense. If 
his is admitted, taking Azazel for the goat itself, 


it does not seem possible to make sense out ot Lev 
xvi. 10 and 26. In these verses the versions are 
driven to strange shifts. We have already referred 
to the inconsistency of the LXX. In the Vulgate 
and our own version the first clause of ver. 10 stands 
“cujus (sc. hirci sors) autem in caprum emissa- 
riurn ” — “ but the goat on which the lot fell to be 
the scapegoat.” In ver. 26 our version reads “ And 
he that let go the goat for the scapegoat,” while 
the Vulgate cuts the knot to escape from the 
awkward tautology — “ illc vero, qui dimiserit ca- 
prum emissarium.” 

2. Some have taken Azazel for the name of the 
place to which the goat was sent, (a.) Abenezra 
quotes the words of an anonymous writer referring 
it to a hill near Mount Sinai. Vatablus adopts 
this opinion ( Critici Sucri, in Lev. xvi.). (6.) 
Some of the Jewish writers, with l>e Clerc, consider 
that it denotes the cliff to which the goat was taken 
to be thrown down, according to Yoma. ( c .) 
Bochart regarded the word as a pluralis fractus sig- 
nifying desert places , and understood it as a gen- 
eral name for any fit place to which the goat might 
be sent. But Gesenius remarks that the pluralis 
fractus, which exists in Arabic, is not found in He- 
brew. 

, 3. Many of those who have studied the subject 

most closely take Azazel for a personal being to 
whom the goat was sent, (a.) Gesenius gives to 

btstp the same meaning as the LXX. has as- 
signed to it, if aTronofXTTa7os is to be taken in its 
usual sense ; but the being so designated he sup- 
poses to be some false deity who was to be appeased 
by such a sacrifice as that of the goat. He derives 
the word from a root unused in Hebrew, but found 

in Arabic, b?v, to remove or take away (Ileb. 
Lex. s. v.'y. Ewald agrees with Gesenius, and 
speaks of Azazel as a demon belonging to the pre- 
Mosaic religion, (b.) But others, in the spirit of a 
simpler faith, have regarded him as an evil spirit, 
or the devil himself. In the book of Enoch the 
name Azalzel is given to one of the fallen angels; 
and assuming, with Spencer, that this is a corrup- 
tion of Azazel, if the book were written, as is gen- 
erally supposed, by a Jew, about n. c. 40, it repre- 
sents an old Jewish opinion on the subject. Origen, 
adopting the word of the LXX., identifies him with 
the devil: ert re ev rw AeuiriK'p diroTropiralos bv 
7 ] 'EjSpai/o; ypacpij wvbpao'ev ’A^a^A, ouSels 
erepos r\v (sc. J) 6 5ia/3oAov) (c. Cels. vi. 305, ed. 
Spenc.). Of modern writers, Spencer and Heng- 
stenberg have most elaborately defended the same 

opinion. Spencer derives the word from TV, fortis , 

and b TS, explaining it as cito recedens , which he 
affirms to be a most suitable name for the evil spirit 
He supposes that the goat was given up to the 
devil, and committed to his disposal. Hengsten 
berg affirms with great confidence that Azazel can- 
not possibly be anything but another name for 
Satan. He repudiates the conclusion that the 
goat was in any sense a sacrifice to Satan, and does 
not doubt that it was sent away laden with the sins 
of God’s people, now forgiven, in order to mock 
their spiritual enemy in the desert, his pioper abode, 
and to symbolize by its free gambols their exulting 
triumph. He considers that the origin of the rite 
was Egyptian, and that the Jews substituted Satan 
for Typhon, whose dwelling was the desert. The 
obvious objection to Spencer’s view is that the goat 
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formed part of a sin-offering to the Lord, and tnat 
It, with its fellow, had been formally presented l>e- 
fore the Lord at the door of the Tabernacle. Few, 
perhaps, will be satisfied witli Ilengstcnbcrg’s mode 
of meeting this difficulty/' 

4. Ail explanation of the word which seems less 
objectionable, if it is not wholly satisfactory, would 

render the designation of the lot ‘✓TM “for 
complete sending away.” Thus understood, the 
word would conie from (the root adopted by 

Gesenius), being the Pcalpal form, which indicates 
intensity. Ibis view is held by Tholuck (quoted 
and approved by Thomson), by Biilir, and by 
Wilier. 

VII. As it might be supjiosed, the Talmudists 
miserably degraded the meaning of the day of 
atonement. They regarded it as an opportunity 
afforded them of wiping off the seerc of their more 
heavy offenses, finis Yoma (cap. viii.) says, “The 
day of atonement and deatli make atonement 
through penitence. Penitence itself makes atone- 
ment for slight transgressions, and in the case of 
grosser sins it obtains a respite until the coming 
of the day of atonement, which completes the rec- 
onciliation.” More authorities to the same general 
purpose are quoted by Frischmuth (p. 1)17), some 
of which seem also to indicate that the peculiar 
atoning virtue of the day was supposed to rest in 
the scapegoat. 

Philo {Lib. dt Sepltnnrio) regarded the day in 
a far nobler light. 1 le speaks of it as an occasion 
for the discipline of self-restraint in regard to bodily 
indulgence, and for bringing borne to our minds 
the truth that man does not live by bread alone, 
but by whatever God is pleased to appoint. The 
prayers proper for the day, he says, are those for 
forgiveness of sins past and for amendment of life 
in future, to be ottered in dependence, not on our 
own merits, blit on tbe goodness of God. 

It cannot be doubted that what especially dis- 
tinguished the symbolical expiation of this day from 
that of the other services of the law, was its broad 
and national character, with perhaps a deeper ref- 
erence to the sin which belongs to the nature of 
man. Lwald instructively remarks that though 
the least imeloanness of an individual might be 
atoned by the rites of the law which could be ob- 
served at other times, there was a consciousness of 
secret and indefinite sin pervading the congregation, 
which was aptly met by this great annual fast. 
Hence, in its national character, he sees an an- 
tithesis between it and the passover, the great festi- 
val of social life: and, in its atoning significance, 
he regards it as a fit preparation for the rejoicing 
at the ingathering of the fruits of the earth in the 
feast of tabernacles. Philo looked upon its position 
in the Jewish calendar in the same light. 

In considering the meaning of the particular 
rites of the day, three points appear to he of a very 
distinctive character. 1. 'Hie white garments of 
the high-priest. 2. llis entrance into the Holy of 
Hoik's. 8. The scapegoat. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 7-25) teaches us to 
ipply the first two particulars. 'Hie high-priest 


himself, with his person cleansed and dressed In 
white garments, was the best outward type which 
a living man could present in his own person of 
that pure and holy One who was to purify His 
people and to cleanse them from their sins. 

But respecting the meaning of the scapegoat, 
we have no such light to guide us, and (as has been 
already implied in what has been stated regarding 
the word Azazel) the subject is one of great doubt 
and difficulty. 

Of those who take Azazel for the Evil Spirit, 
some have supposed that the goat was a sort of 
Bribe, or retaining fee. for the aeeuscr of men. 
Spencer, in supposing that it was given up with its 
load of sin to the enemy to be tormented, made it 
a symbol of the punishment of the wicked; while, 
according to the strange notion of lleugsteuberg, 
that it was sent to mock the devil, it was significant 
of th*e freedom of those who had become reconciled 
to God. 

Some few of those who have held a different 
opinion on the word Azazel, have supjjosed that the 
goat was taken into the wilderness to sutler there 
vicariously for the sins of the people. But it has 
been generally considered that it was dismissed to 
signify the carrying away of their sins, as it were, 
out of the sight of Jehovah A 

If we keep in view that the tw'o goats are spoken 
of as parts of one and the same sin-oflering, and 
that every circumstance connected with them ap- 
pears to have been carefully arranged to bring them 
under the same conditions up to the time of the 
easting of the lots, we shall not have much ditfi- 
culty in seeing that they form together but one 
symbolical expression. Why there were two indi- 
viduals instead of one may he simply this — that a 
single material object could not, in its nature, sym- 
bolically embrace the whole of the truth which was 
to be expressed. This is implied in tbe reasoning 
of the author of the F.pistle to the Hebrews on the 
office and sacrifice of Ghrist (Hch. ix.). lienee 
some, regarding each goat as a type of Christ, sup- 
posed that the one which was slain represented his 
death, and that the goat set free signified his resur- 
rection. (Cyril, Bochart, and others, quoted by 
.Spencer.) But we shall take a simpler, and per- 
haps a truer view, if we look upon the slain goat 
as setting forth the act of sacrifice, in giving up its 
own life for others “to Jehovah,” in accordance 
with the requirements of the Divine law; and the 
goat which carried oft’ its load of sin “ for complete 
removal,” as signifying the cleansing influence of 
faith in that sacrifice. Thus in his degree the de- 
vout Israelite might have felt the truth of the 
Psalmist's words. “As far as the east is from the 
west, so far hath lie removed our transgressions 
from us.” But for us the whole spiritual truth 
has been revealed in historical fact, in the life, death, 
and resurrection of Him who was made sin for us. 
who died for us, and who rose again for our jus- 
tification. This Mediator, it was necessary, should 
“in some unspeakable manner unite death and 
life” (Maurice on Sacrifice, p. 85). 

(Spencer, Ik Le<;ibus llcbcooi um liitnalibu*, lib. 
iii. Dissertatio viii.; Lightfoot's Temple Strvke, 


ft • In support of the view that A/Ji/et denotes nn 
.*vll spirit, or Satan, see nlso Kush, Azaztl, etc. in tbe 
Arntr. HIM. Itrpos. July, ls42, ‘2d ser., viii. 

LHestul, Sft-Titp/inn , Axnhel mu / Kitnn, in the '/* iisc/tr. 
f. >L frit. Thrnt ., 1M0, xxx. 15U 217 ; and Yaihinger, 
irt. Az i zrl in Herzog's Ltal-Encykl., vot. I. A. 


ft In the similar part of tho rite for the purification 
of the leper (b-v. xiv. t), 7), In which ft live bird wm 
set free, it must be evident that the bird signified thf 
earning nway of the uncleanness of the suflervr Id 
precisely the siuno manner. 
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B. iv. ; Yoma , with the notes in Surenhusius’s ed. 
Df the Mishna, vol. ii. ; Frischrauth, Dissertatio de 
Hirco Emissario , in the Thesaurus Theologico-Phi- 
hlogicus; Ewald, Die Alterthiimer des [olkes Is- 
rael , p. 370 ff. ; Hengstenberg, Egypt and the 
Books of Moses , on Lev. xvi. ( English Transla- 
tion ), and Christologie , Protevangelium ; Thom- 
son’s Bampton Lectures , Lect. iii. and notes. For 
the modes hi which the modern Jews have regarded 
and observed the Day of Atonement, see Buxtorf, 
Synagogi Judaica , cap. xx., and Picart, Cere- 
monies Religieuses , vol. i.) S. C. 

AT'ROTH (iTItpV [crouds]: Etroth), a city 
of Gad, named with Aroer and Jaazer (Num. 
xxxii. 35). No doubt the name should be taken 
with that following it, Shophan ; the addition serv- 
ing to distinguish this place from the Ataroth in 
the same neighborhood. The A. V. follows the 
Vulgate, Etroth et Sophan. In the LXX. it is 
altogether omitted. • G. 

* The A. V. makes two places (Atroth, Shophan, 
but not connected by and as by et in the Vulg.); 
but that they should be taken together (Atroth- 
Shophan) is evident from the construct form of the 
first, and from the analogy of Atroth-Adar (Josh, 
xviii. 13) and Atroth-beth-Joab (1 Chr. ii. 54). 
In both these last cases the A. V. has inaccurately 
Ataroth for Atroth. [Ataroth.] H. 

AT'TAI [2 syl.] ('£]? [opportune, Ges.]: 

’E0t; [Vat. E 0061 ;] Alex. Ie00i, Ie00et: Ethel). 

1. Grandson of JSheshan the Jerahmeclite through 
his daughter Ahlai, whom he gave in marriage to 
Jarha his Eg}*ptian slave (1 Chr. ii. 35, 3G). His 
grandson Zabad was one of David’s mighty men 
(1 Chr. xi. 41). 

2. (Te0i; [Vat. E0ot;] Alex. E00e<: Etld.) 
One cf the lion-faced warriors of Gad, captains of 
the host, who forded the Jordan at the time of its 
overflow, and joined David in the wilderness (1 Chr. 
xii. 11). 

3. (Ter0t; [Vat. Ie00ei;] Alex. Ie00i: Etha'i.) 
Second son of King Rehoboam by Maachah the 
daughter of Absalom (2 Chr. xi. 20). 

W. A. W. 

ATTALI'A {'ArraXela- [Attalui]), a coast- 
town of Pamphyha, mentioned only very casually 
in the New Testament (Acts xiv. 25), as the place 
from which Paul and Barnabas sailed on their 
return to Antioch from their missionary journey 
into the inland parts of Asia Minor. It does not 
appear that they made any stay, or attempted to 
preach the gospel in Attalia. This city, however, 
though comparatively modern at that time, was a 
place of considerable importance in the first century, 
and has continued to exist till now. Its name 
since the twelfth century has been Satalia , a cor- 
ruption of which the crusading chronicler, Wilf 
liam of Tyre, gives a curious explanation. 

Attalus Philadelphus, king of Pergamus, ruled 
over the western part of the peninsula from the 
N. to the S., and was in want of a 'port which 
should be useful for the trade of Egypt and Syria, 
is Troas was for that of the Tgean. Thus Attalia 
vas built and named after the monarch. All its 
remains arc characteristic of the date of its founda- 
tion. 

There has been considerable doubt concerning 
the exact position of Attalia. There is a discrep- 
sncy even between Strabo and Ptolemy, the former 
facing it to the W. of the river Catarrhactes, the 
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latter to the E. This may probably be accounted 
for by the peculiar character of this river, the cal- 
careous waters of which are continually making 
changes in the channels. Beaufort thought that 
the modern Satalia is the ancieut Olbia, and that 
Laara is the true Attalia. Forbiger, after Man- 
nert, is inclined to identify the two places. But 
Spratt and Forbes found the true Olbia further to 
the west, and have confirmed Leake’s opinion, that 
Attalia is where the modern name would lead us to 
expect to find it. (Beaufort’s Karamania ^ Spratt 
and Forbes’s Lycia.) J. S. H. 

ATTALUS C'AttoAos, a Maccedonian name 
of uncertain origin), the name of three kings of 
Pergamus who reigned respectively b. c. 241-107. 
159-138 (Philadelphus), 138-133 (Philometor). 
They were all faithful allies of the Romans (Liv. 
xlv. 13); and the last appointed the Romans his 
heirs. It is uncertain whether the letters sent 
from Rome in favor of the Jew's (1 Macc. xv. 22) 
were addressed to Attalus II. (Polyb. xxv. 6, xxxi. 
9, xxxii. 3, 5, 8, &c., 25 f. ; Strab. xiii. 4 ; Just, 
xxxv. 1, xxxvi. 4, 5; App. Mith. 62) or Attalus 
III., as their date falls in b. c. 139-8 [Lucius], 
about the time when the latter succeeded his uncle. 
Josephus quotes a decree of the I’ergamenes in 
favor of the Jew's (Ant. xiv. 10, § 22) in the time 
of HjTcanus, about u. c. 112 : comp. Apoc. ii. 12- 
17. B. F. \V. 

ATTHARATES (' Ardaparys'- Atharaihes ), 
1 Esdr. ix. 49 (comp. Nell. viii. 9 ), a corruption of 
*' the Tirshatha; ” comp. Am arias. 

AU'GIA (Avyia- oni. in Vulg.). The daugh- 
ter of Berzelus, or Barzillai, according to 1 Esdr. 
v. 38. Her descendants by Addus were among 
the priests w'hose genealogy could not be substan- 
tiated after the return from Babylon. The hame 
does not occur either in Ezra or Nehemiah. 

AUGUSTUS C^E'SAR (Avyovaros Kal- 
<rap), the first Roman emperor, during whose reign 
Christ was born (Luke ii. 1 ff.). He was born 
a. u. C. 691, b. c. 63. Ilis father was Caius Oc- 
tavius; his mother Atia, daughter of Julia the 
sister of C. Julius Caesar. He bore the same name 
as his father, Caius Octavius. He was principally 
educated, having lost his father when young, by 
his great uncle Julius Caesar. After his murder, 
the young Octavius came into Italy as Caius Julius 
Caesar Octavianus, being by his uncle's will adopted 
into the Gens Julia as his heir. He was taken into 
the Triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus, and 
after the removal of the latter divided the empire 
with Anton}’, taking the AVest for his share. But 
there w’as no real concord between them, and the 
compact resulted in a struggle for the supreme 
power, which W’as terminated in favor of Octavianus 
by the decisive naval battle of Actium, r. c. 31 
(Suet. Octav. 17; Dion Cass. 1. 15 ff. ; Veil. Pater 
ii. 85). On this victory he was saluted Imperator 
by the senate; and on his ottering afterwards to 
resign the chief power, they conferred on him the 
title Augustus (b. c. 27.) He managed with con- 
summate tact and skill to consolidate the power 
conferred on him, by leaving the names and rights 
of the principal state officers intact, while by de- 
grees he united them all in his own person. The 
first link binding him to N. T. history is his treat- 
ment of Herod after the battle of Actium. That 
prince, who had espoused Antony’s side, found 
himself pardoned, taken into favor and confirmed, 
nay even increased in his power (Joseph. Ant. xv 
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6, § 5 ff.; 7, § 3; 10, § 3). In gratitude Herod 
built him a temple of marble near the source of 
the Jordan (Ant. xv. 10, § 3), and was through life 
the f;u>t friend of the imperial family. After Herod’s 
death in a. i>. 4, Augustus divided his dominions 
almost exactly according to his dying directions, 
among his sons (An/, xvii. 11, § 4); but was soon 
obliged to exile one of them [AkciikeaisJ, and 
attach his portion, Jmhva and Samaria, to the 
province of Stria (Ant. xvii. 13, § '2). Augustus 
died at Xola in Campania, Aug. 10 A. r. v. 707, 
a. i>. f4, in his 70th year (Suet. Octar. 00 f. ; 
Dion Cass. Ivi. 20 tl‘. ; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3, § 2, 
U. /. 11, 0, § 1). Long before his death he had 
associated Tiberius with him in the empire (Suet. 
Tiber. 21 ; Tacit. Ann. 1,3). See, lor a more com- 
plete notice, the article AciiU&Tts in thl Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology. 11. A. 

* Augustus adopted Tiberius as his successor 
several years before his death ; hut according to the 
best ehronologists it was not till a. i>. 12, i. e. 
about two years before his death (a. d. 14), that 
he admitted Tiberius to a share in the government. 
For the details of the computation, see (I reswell’s 
Dissertations , i. 344 ff. ; Sepp’s Leben Christi, i. 
100 ff. ; and Anger de tenij/orum rut tune , p. 12 f. on 
Luke iii. 1. For a summary of the facts, see Life 
of our Lord by Mr. S. J. Andrews, pp. 22-28. 

Augustus occurs twice as one of the imperial 
titles in Acts xxv. 21, 25 (A. V. after the Latin 
for 2e)3a<rT3s).where it is used of Nero, the emperor 
to whom Baul appealed when arraigned before Fes- 
tus. The Bom an Senate conferred this title on 
Octavius in the first instance (Suet. Ortar. 7), but 
it was applied also to his successors (Suet. Tiber. 

20). H. 

AUGUSTUS’ BAND (Acts xxvii. 1). 
[AioIy, p. 104.] 

AUIIA'NUS (t U Atipavos), leader of a riot 
at Jerusalem (2 Macc. iv. 40). In the Vatican 
[Homan edition of the] LXX. and Vulgate the 
name is rendered xls Tvpavvos, quidam tyrannus. 

AUTE'AS (Aurcuas • Vulg. omits), name of 
a Levite (Ksdr. ix. 48). [IIodijaii.] 

A'VA (S^37 = Avva: ’Alfa; [Comp. ’Ao vav'b] 
Avail), a place in tlic empire of Assyria, from which 
colonies were brought to repeople the cities of Sa- 
maria after the deportation of the Jews (2 1\. xvii. 
24). From the names in connection with which it 
is introduced, it would appear to be the same place 
with I vah. [Ivaii.] It lias been suggested to be 
Identical with Ahava. For other suppositions sec 
Winer, sub voce. 

AV'ARAN (Avapav: Aharon), surname of 
Eleazar, brother of Judas Maccalurus (1 Mace. ii. 
b). [For the meaning of this surname see Elea- 
ZAB 8.] 

A WEN nothinymss : idohim ] ). 

1. The “ plain of Avon” [/nary. Bikath-aven] 
(S"jn!r'p2) is mentioned by Amos (i. 5) in his 
denunciation of Aram (Syria) and the country to 

n It Is characteristic of the looseness of the A V. 
that this name Is given differently each time it occurs, 
«nd that they are all Inaccurate. 

t* According to Kwald ((bx‘hirhtr % i. 310) and Her* 
tlieau, tlic Avvlm were an l T rvotk of Palestine proper. 
They may have been so, but there is nothing to prove 
t. while the mode of their dwellings )>ointa rather to 
he desert os their origin. 


the N. of Palestine. It has not been identified with 
certainty. Michaelis (notes on Amos) heard from 
a native of Damascus of a valley near that city, 
called L’n, and he quotes a Damascene proverb re- 
ferring thereto; but the information was at best 
suspicious, and has not been confirmed, although 
the neighborhood of Damascus has been tolerably 
well explored by Hurekhardt (App. iv.) and by 
Porter. The prophet, however, would seem to be 
alluding to some principal district of Lhe country 
of equal importance with Damascus itself, and so 
the LXX. have understood it, taking the letters as 

pointed and expressing it in their version as 
ireZiov 7 0.v, By this they doubtless intend the 
great plain of Lebanon, ( ’ade-S) ria, in which the 
renowned idol temple of Baalbek or l!elioj>oIis was 
situated, and which still retains the very same name 
by which Amos and Joshua designated it, el- Buka' a. 
The application of Aven as a term of reproach or 
contempt to a flourishing idol sanctuary, and the 
play. or paronomasia therein contained, is quite in 
keeping with the manner of Amos and of Ilosea. 
The latter frequently applies the very same word to 
Bethel. [Betiiamcn.J 

2. In llos. x. 8, “the high places of Aven” 

( S miDJ : ^Clv' ext'elsa b.loli), the word 

is clearly a contraction of Beth-aven, that is Bethel 
(comp. iv. 15, Ac.). 

3. In this manner are pointed, in Ez. xxx. 17, 
the let lei's of the name which is elsewhere given as 

On, PS, the sacred city of Heliopolis or On, in 
Egypt. [On.] (The LXX. and Vulgate both 
render it accordingly, 'HAiouiroAis, Heliopolis.) 
The intention of the prophet is doubtless to play 
upon the name in the same manner as Amos and 
Hosea. See alove, 1. G. 

A 'VIM, A'VIMS, or A'VITES" (C'Wn 
= the Avvim: ol Euaioi , the word elsewhere used 
.by the LXX. for I livites : /Anri). 1. An early 
hut perhaps not an aboriginal people among tbe 
inhabitants of Palestine, whom we meet with in 
the S. W. corner of the sea-coast, whither they 
may have made their way northwards from the 
Desert (Stanley, Sinai and Pal. App. § 83). The 
only notice of them which has come down to us is 
contained in a remarkable fragment (if primeval 
history preserved in Dent. ii. 23. Here we see 
them “dwelling in ‘the’ villages” (or nomad en- 
campments — Chalzerhn) in the S. part of the 
Shift lah, or great western lowland, “as far as 
Gaza.” In these rieli possessions they were at- 
tacked by the invading Philistines, “ the Caphto- 
rim which came forth out of C’aphtor,” and who 
after “ destroying ” them and “dwelling in their 
stead,” appear to have pushed them further north. 
This must be inferred from the terms of the pas- 
sage in Josh. xiii. 2, 3, the enumeration of the rest 
of the land still remaining to be conquered. Be- 
ginning 0 from “ Sihor, which is before Egypt,” 
probably the Wady-el- Arish, the list proceeds 
northwards along the lowland plains of the sea- 

c Tilt* punctuation of this passage In our Bibles Is 
not in accordance with the Hebrew text, which has a 
full stop at (Jeshnri (ver. 2), thus • ” Tills is the land 
that \et remaineth, all the borders of tlic Philistine* 

and all the Heshurite From Sllior even to 

the border of Ekroe porthwnnl, is counted to the C* 
naanite ” &C. 
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joast, tflrough the five lordships of the Philistines 

— all apparently taken in their order from S. to N. 

— till we reach the Avvim," as if they had been 
iriven up out of the more southerly position whieh 
they occupied at the date of the earlier record, into 
the plains of Sharon. 

Nothing more is told us of this aneient people, 
whose very name is said 6 to signify “rum." Pos- 
sibly a trace of their existence is to be found in the 
town “ A vim ” (accurately, as in the other eases, 

‘ the Avvini ’ ) which oeeurs among the cities of 
Benjamin (.Josh, xviii. 23), and which may have 
preserved the memory of some family of the extinet 
people driven up out of their fertile plains to take 
refuge in the wild hills of Bethel; just as in the 
Zemaraim” of the preceding verse we have prob- 
ably a reminiscence of the otherwise forgotten Zem- 
arites [Zemakaim]. But on the other hand it 
is possible that the word in this place is hut a vari- 
ation or corruption of the name of Ai. [At.] 

The inhabitants of the north-central districts of 
Palestine (Galileans) were in later times distin- 
guished by a habit of confounding the gutturals, 

as, for instance, V with i"T (see Lightfoot, Chor. 
Cent. ch. 8/ ; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm . Is i*, 

possible that ffivite , is a variation, arising 

from this cause, of >: ]V, Avite, and that this peo- 
ple were known to the Israelites at the date of the 
conquest by the name of Hivites ? At auy rate it 
is a curious fact that both the LXX. and Jerome, 
as we have seen above, identified the two names, 
and also that the town of ha- A v vim was in the 
aetnal district of the Hivites, in the immediate 
neighborhood of Gibeon, Chephirah, and their other 
chief eities (Josh. ix. 7, 17, compared with xviii. 
22-27). 

The name of the Avvim has been derived from 
Am (Ava), or I wall (Ivah), as if they had mi- 
grated thenee into Palestine; hut there is no argu- 
ment for this beyond the mere similarity of the 
names. c 

2. The people of Awa, among the colonists who 
were sent by the king of Assyria to re-inhabit the 
depopulated eities of Israel (2 K. xvii. 31). They 
were idolaters, worshipping gods called Nihhaz ajid 
Tartak. [Ava.] G. 

* It is remarked above (No. 1) that A vim (Josh, 
xviii. 23) may be the same as Ai (whieh see). Dr. 
Thomson, author of The Land and the Book, has 
discovered a site east of Bethel which the natives 

o & 

of that region call Wadi Ay ), the 

letter Alif being substituted for the letter “ Ain ” 
of the old Hebrew name. G. V? A. Van Dyck. 

a'vith (rny: rerfafc, [Alex, 

in Gen. ; in 1 Chr., re0ai,u, Vat. re00aiju, Alex. 
re00aju.: Ai'ith] ), the eity of Hadad ben-Bedad, 
one of the kings of Edom before there were kings 
in Israel (Gen. xxxvi. 35 ; 1 Chr. i. 46 ; in the lat- 
ter passage the Text ( Chetib ) has HV37, which in 
the Keri is corrected to agree with the reading in 


« It is perhaps worth notice, where every syllable 
ias some significance, that while r the Gazathite .... 
sue Ekronite,” are all in the singular, ” the Avvim ” 
# plural. 

b Gesemus, Thesaurus, p. 1000. Lengerke's explana- 
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Genesis). The name may be canpared vith tl 

"O') 

Ghoweitheh ), a “chain of low hills,’ 

mentioned by Burekhardt (375) as lying to the E 
of the district of Kerek in Moab (Knobcl, Genesis, 
257). G. 

AWL (37 £*1712 • oTrrjTioy • subula), a tool of 
which we do not know the ancient form. The only 
notice of it is hi connection with the custom ot 
boring the ear of the slave (Ex. xxi. 6; D&it. xv. 
17). W. L. B. 

AXE. Seven Hebrew words are rendered “ axe ” 
in the A. V. 

i. ir?, Garzen, from a root signifying “to 
eut or sever,” as “ hatchet,” from “hack,” corre- 
sponds to the Lat. stcuris. It consisted of a head 
of iron (eomp. Is. x. 34), fastened, with thongs or 
otherwise, upon a handle of wood, and so liable .to 
slip off (Deut. xix. 5; 2 K. vi. 5). It was used 
for felling trees (Deut. xx. 10), and also for shaping 
the wood when felled, perhaps like the modern adze 
(1 K. vi. 7). 



2. Chereb , which is usually translated 
“sword,” is used of other cutting instruments, as 
a “knife” (Josh. v. 2) or razor (Ez. v. 1), or a 
tool for hewing or dressing stones (Ez. xx. 25), and 
is once rendered “axe” (Ez. xxvi. 9), evidently 
denoting a weapon for destroying buildings, a pick- 
axe. 

3. V 1 ®?, CassMl, occurs but onee (Ps. lxxvh. 
6), and is evidently a later word, denoting a large 
axe. It is also found in the Targum of Jer. xlvi. 
22 . 

4. Magzerdh (2 Sam. xii. 31), and 

5. rPOOj Megcrdh (1 Chr. xx. 3), are found in 
the description of the punishments inflicted by 
David upon the Ammonites of Kabbah. The v lat- 
ter word is properly “a saw,” and is apparently an 
error of the transcriber for the former. 

6. TSV72, Ma'dtsdd, rendered “axe” in the 
margin of Is. xliv. 12, and Jer. x. 3, was an instru- 
ment employed both by the iron-smith and the car 
penter, and is supposed to be a curved knife or hill, 
smaller than 

7. □THp, Karddm , a large axe used for felling 
trees (Judg.ix. 48; 1 Sain. xiii. 20, 21; Ps. Lxxiv. 
5; Jer. xlvi. 22). The words 1, 5, and 7 have an 
etymological affinity with eaeli other, the idea of 
cutting being that which is expressed by their roots. 

The “battle-axe,” moppets (Jer. li. 20), was 

probably, as its root indicates, a heavy mace or 


tion of it, as dwellers in the lowlands,” is not obvi- 
ous ; nor docs he specify any derivation. 

c See Lengerke’s confident hypothesis ( Kenaan , p 
183), for which, as is often the case, he does not con- 
descend to give the shadow of a reason* 
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naul, like that which gave his surname to < harles j 
Hartal W. A. W. 



Assyrian Axe. — (liritish Museum.) 


AZ'AEL (’Afaf}Aos; [Aid. ’Afa^A:] Ezelus), 
name of a man (1 Ilsdr. ix. 14). [Asaiiel.]. 

AZAEXUS (’A (aqKos'i [Alex. A^arjA:] Die- 
lus), an Israelite in the time of Esdras: tlie name 
is probably merely a repetition of that preceding it 
(1 Ksdr. ix. 34). 

A'ZAL (Atzel, hut from the emphatic 

accent bvS, Atzal: Ta<rJ5; Alex. [Comp. Aid.] 
'AerarjA: usque ad prvxunum ), a name only occur- 
ring in Zech. xiv. 5. It is mentioned as the limit 

to which the “ ravine ” or cleft (K^) of the Blount 
of Olives will extend when “ Jehovah shall go forth 
to fight.” The whole passage of Zechariali is a 
highly poetical one : and several commentators 
agree with Jerome in taking Azal as an appella- 
tive, and not a proper name. G. 

AZALEA H (/irnbl'S [whotn Jehovah has 
spared] : *E(p=Afas, ’EtreAta: [Vat. EAias, 2eAia;] 
Alex. [Etro-eAias in 1 K ] 2eA la in 2 Clir.: Aslia, 
Kselias). The father of Shaplian the seril.e in the 
reign of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 3; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). 

W. A. W. 

AZANIAH (n;?TS ; [ whom Jehovah //ears] : 
*A £avia [Vat. -ret-] : Azanias). The father or 
immediate ancestor of Jeshua the Levite in the 
time of Nehemiah (Nell. x. U). AV. A. W. 

AZA'PHION ('AorcranepidoO; [Vat. Aeroaepu- 
oi0; Alex. AeraepcpicoO; Aid. ' Acrampicor’] X*phe- 
<jus) y 1 Ksdr. v. 33. Possibly a corruption of 
SomiKKKTir. 

AZ'ARA (’A aapd: Attre ), one of the “serv- 
ants of the temple” (1 Ksdr. v. 31). No corre- 
sponding name can he traced in the parallel list in 
Ezra. 

AZ AR'AEL (the same name as the succeeding 
one; bSHTJ ? [: ’O^tfjA; [Vat. Alex. FA. 1 
Comp. 'E(prf}A‘] Azareel ), a Invite musician 
(Xeh. xii. 3(5). [The A. V. ed. 1G11, following 
the Rishops 1 Rible, incorrectly reads “ Asarael.”] 

AZA'REKL (V Snt3? [whom God helps ] : 
’OCprijA; [Vat. -pa-; Aid.] Alex. 'EArijA; [Pomp. 
’A^ap^A:] Azared). 1. A Korhite who joined 
David in his retreat at Ziklag (I (’hr. xii. G). 

2. ('AerpnjA; [Vat. Azamat] Alex. EjTpnjA*) A 
Invite musician of the family of Neman in the time 
of David, 1 Chr. xxv. 18: called I z/n.i. in xxv. 4. 

3. ('A(aprf}\; [Vat. A£apaT)\;] Alex. E^pirjAt 
r.zrihil.) Son of Jeroham, and prinee of the tril»e 
of Dan when David numbered the people (1 ('hr. 
cxvii. 22). 

4. (’RyA: [Vat. EffpijA:] I'zrd.) One of 
die sons of llani, who put away his foreign wife on 
Jie remonstrance of Kzra (Kzr. x. 41): apparently 
he same as Ksnil,, 1 Ksdr. ix. 34. 


5. (’Et/5pi7jA; [Comp. Aid. ’E <rpir)K; Alex. E(* 
pirfA-] Azred.) father, or ancestor, of Maasiai, 
or Amashai, a priest who dwelt in Jerusalem after 
the return from Rahylon (Nell. xi. 13; comp. 1 
Chr. ix. 12). ’ W. A. W. 

azai;i'ah“ (n;~T^ and 'A( ap i- 

as: Azarins ; whom God hath helped). It is a 
common name in Hebrew, and especially in the 
families of the priests of the line of Ei.kazah, 
whose name lias precisely the same meaning as 
Azakiaii. It is nearly identical, ami is often con- 
founded with Kzra as well as with Zeraliiah and 
Seraiah. 'The principal persons who bore this 
name were: — 

1. Son of Ahimaaz (1 Chr. vi. 0). lie appears 
from 1 K. iv. 2, to have succeeded Zadok, his 
grandfather, in the high-priesthood, in the reign 
of Solomon, Ahimaaz having died before Zadok. 
[Ahimaaz.] To him, it can scarcely be doubted, 
instead of to his grandson, Azariali, the sop of Jo- 
hanan, belongs the notice in 1 Chr. vi. 10, “He it 
is that executed the priest’s otlice in the temple 
that Solomor built at Jerusalem,” meaning that 
he otliciated at the consecration of the temple, and 
was the first high-priest that ministered in it. The 
other interpretation which has been put upon these 
words, as alluding to the Azariali who was high- 
priest in Uzzialrs reign, and resisted the king when 
he attempted to offer incense, is quite unsuited to 
Plie words they are meant to explain, and utterly 
at variance xvitli the chronology. I or this Azariah 
of 1 Chr. vi. 10 precedes Amariah, the high-priest 
in Jehoshaphat’s reign, whereas L’zziah was king 
five reigns after Jchoshaphat. Josephus merely 
mentions Azarins as the son and successor of 
Ahimaaz. 

2. [Rom. 'Oprla ; Vat. O pveia.] A chief officer 
of Solomon’s, tlie son of Nathan, perhaps David’s 
grandson (1 Iv. iv. 5.) 

3. (rP'-'TV, Jinj-ITS in 2 K. xv. G [whom 
Jehovah helps]: A (ap(a$: Azarias.) Tenth king 
of Judah, more frequently called Ezziau (2 K. 
xiv. 21, xv. 1, G, 7, 8, 17, 23. 27; 1 ( hr. iii. 12). 

4. [Vat. M . Z apeta, 11. -as; Alex. A^apia] 
Son of Ethan, of the sons of Zcrali, where, per- 
haps, Zeraliiah is the more probable reading (1 Chr. 
ii. 8). 

5. Son of Jehu of the family of the Jcrahmcclites 
and descended from Jarha tlie Egyptian slave of 
Sheshan (1 Chr. ii. 38, 3!)). lie was probably one 
of tbe captains of hundreds in the time of Athaliah 
mentioned in 2 ('hr. xxiii. 1; and there called the 
son of Obed. This fact assigns the compilation of 
the genealogy in 1 Chr. ii. 3G-41 to the reign of 
llezekiah. 

G. Tlie son of Johanan, 1 Chr. vi. 10, 11. He 
must have been high-priest in tlie reigns of Abijah 
and Asa, as we know his son Amariah was in the 
days of Jchoshaphat, tlie son of Asa. It does not 
appear what part he took in Asa's zealous reforma- 
tion (2 t'lir. xv.), nor whether he approved the 
stripping of the house of God of its treasures to 
induce Renhmlad to break his league with Raaslia 
king of Israel, as related 2 Chr. xvi., for his name 
and his office are never alluded to in the history of 
Asa’s reign, either in the book of Kings or Chron- 
icles. The active persons in the religious move- 
ment of the times were the king himself and the 


a • The original article has here been combined with 
that in the Concise Dictionary. 11. 
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two prophets, Azariah the son of Oiled, and Ila- 
nani. The silence concerning Azariah, the high- 
priest, is, perhaps, rather unfavorable than other- 
wise to his religious character. His name is 
almost lost in Josephus's list of the high-priests. 
Having lost, as we saw in the article Amariaii, its 
termination A5, which adhered to the following 
name, it got by some process transformed into 
Iiroy- 

7. Another Azariah is inserted between Jlilkiah, 
in Josiah’s reign, and Seraiah, who was put to 
death by Nebuchadnezzar, in 1 Chr. vi. 13. But 
Josephus does not acknowledge him, making Se- 
raiali the soil of Hilkiah, and there seems to he 
scarcely room for him. It seems likely that he 
may have been inserted to assimilate the genealogy 
to that of Ezr. vii. 1, where, however, the Seraiah 
and Azariah are probably neither of them the high- 
priests of those names. 

8. Son of Zepkaniah, a Kokathite, and ancestor 
of Samuel the prophet (1 Chr. vi. 3G). Apparently 
the same aa Uzziah in ver. 24. 

9. Azariah, the son of Oded (2 Chr. xv. 1), 
ealled simply Oded in ver. 8, was a remarkable 
prophet in the days of king Asa, and a contempo- 
rary of Azaiiah the son of Johanan the high-priest, 
and of Ilanani the seer. He powerfully stirred up 
the spirit of Asa, and of the people of Judah and 
Benjamin, in a brief but pithy prophecy, which has 
been preserved, to put away all idolatrous worship^ 
and to restore the altar of the one true God before 
the porch of the temple. Great numbers of Israelites 
from Ephraim, and Hanassek, and Simeon, and all 
Israel, joined in the national reformation, to the 
great strengthening of the kingdom ; and a season 
of rest and great prosperity ensued. Oded, the 
prophet in the days of ‘Ahaz, may probably have 
been a descendant of Azariah. 

10. Son of Jehoshaphat king of Judah (2 Clir. 
xxi. 2). 

11. OirP'"lTp.’' Another son of Jehoshaphat, 
and brother of the preceding (2 Chr. xxi. 2). 

12. [*Oxo£iay, Vat. -c«- : Ochozins. } At 2 
Chr. xxii. 0, Azariah is a elcrieal error for Akaziah. 

13. (fTHTp.) Son of Jeroham, and one of the 
captains of Judah in the time of Athaliak (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 1). 

14. The high-priest in the reign of Uzziah, king 
of Judah, whose name, perhaps from this circum- 
stance, is often corrupted into Azariah (2 K. xiv. 
21, xv. 1, G, 7, 8, Ac.). The most memorable 
event of his life is that which is recorded in 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 17-20. When king Uzziah, elated by his 
great prosperity and power, “ transgressed against 
the Lord his God, and went into the temple of the 
Lord to burn incense upon the altar of incense,” 
Azariah the priest, aeeompanied by eighty of his 
brethren, went in boldly after him, and withstood 
him. With unflinching faithfulness, and a high 
sense of his own responsibility as ruler of the 
House of God, he addressed the king with the well- 
merited reproof — “ It appertained not unto thee, 
Uzziah, to burn incense unto the Lord, but to the 
priests the sons of Aaron, that are consecrated to 
burn incense: go out of the sanetuary, for thou 
nast trespassed : neither shall it be for thine honor 
Yom the Lord (^od.” And it is added that when 

Azariah the chief priest and all the priests looked 
/pon him, behold he was leprous in his forehead, 
ind they thrust him out from tkenee; yea, himself 


hasted to go out, because the Lord had smitten 
him.” Uzziah was a leper unto the day of his 
death, and, as such, was never able again to go to 
the lord’s House, which he had so presumptuously 
invaded. Azariah was contemporary with Isaiah 
the prophet, and with Amos and .loci, and doubt- 
less witnessed the great earthquake in Uzziah’s 
reign (Am. i. 1; Zeeli. xiv. 5). He is not men 
tioned in Josephus’s list. 'IoutiAos occurs instead 
possibly the name of the prophet inadvertently sub 
stituted fur that of the high-priest . Neither is lie 
in the priestly genealogy of 1 Chr. vi. 

15. [Bom. O vSelay; Vat. OcSeia.] Son of 
Johanan, one of the captains of Ephraim in the 
reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12), who sent Lack 
the captives and spoil that were takeu in the inva- 
sion of Judah by Pekah. 

16. [Vat. Alex. Aid. Z ax^ptas.] A Kokathite, 
father of Joel in the reign of llezekiak (2 Chr. 
xxix. 12). 

17. [Vat. Zaxapias-] A Merarite, son of 
Jehalelel, in the time of Ilezekiah, contemporary 
with the son of the preceding (2 Chr. xxix. 12). 

18. The high-priest in the days of Hezekiah (2 
Chr. xxxi. 10-13). lie appears to have eoi perated 
zealously with the king in that thorough purifica- 
tion of the temple and restoration of the temple- 
serviees which was so conspicuous a feature in Ilez- 
ekiah’s reign. He especially interested himself in 
providing chambers in the house of the Lord in 
which to stow the tithes ami oflerings and conse- 
crated things for the use of the priesrs and Levites, 
and in appointing overseers to have the eharge of 
them, lor the attendance of priests and Levites, 
and the maintenance of the temple-services, de- 
luded entirely upon the supply of such oflerings, 
and whenever the people neglected them the priests 
and Levites were forced to disperse themselves to 
their villages, and so the house of God was deserted 
(comp. Neh. x. 35-30, xii. 27-30, 44-47). His 
name seems to be corrupted into N rjpias in Jose- 
phus. He succeeded Urijah, who was high-priest 
in the reign of Ahaz. Who his successor was is 
somewhat uncertain. He is not, any more than the 
preceding, included in the genealogy of 1 Chr. vi. 

19. [Vat. Alex. FA. Afapia.] Son of Maa- 
seiah, who repaired part of the wall of Jerusalem 
in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 23, 24). 

20. (’A^apta ; Alex. A^apea.) One of the 
leaders of the children of the province who went 
up from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 7). 
Elsewhere ealled Skraiaii (Ezr. ii. 2) and Zacha- 
bias (1 Esdr. v. 8). 

21. [Rom. Vat. Alex. FA. omit; Aid. ’A^apiay-J 
One of the Levites who assisted Ezra in instructing 
the people in the knowledge of the law (Neh. \ iii. 
7). Called Az arias in 1 Esdr. ix. 43. 

22. JTn Neh. x., ’A^apia, Comp, -ay, FA. 

Zaxapia', in Neh. xii., Vat. FA. Zaxapiay.] One 
of the priests who sealed the covenant with Nelie- 
niiah (Neh. x. 2), and probably the same with the 
Azariah who assisted in the dedication of the city 
wall (Neh. xii. 33). # 

23. (’ACapi'ay.) Jezaxiah (Jer. xliii. 2). 

24. The original name of Abed-nego (Dan. i. G, 
7, 11, 19). lie appears to have been of the seed* 
royal of Judah, and for this reason selected, with 
Daniel and his other two companions, for Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s espeeial service. The three children, 
as they were ealled, were remarkable for theii 
beauty, and wisdom, and knowledge, and intelli- 
gence. They were no less remarkable for >beia 
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piety, their strict adherence to the law of Moses, 
■ini the steadfastness of their faith, even unto death, 
and their wonderful deliverance. 

A. C. II. and \\ T . A. W. 

AZARI'AS (’A (apias- Azarins). 1 . (I Esdr. 
ix. 21) = Uzziah, Ezi. x. 21. 

2. (1 Esdr. ix. 43) = I'kijaii, Neh. viii. 4. 

3. (Alex. A fapeias- 1 Esdr. ix. 48) = Azahiah, 
Neh. viii. 7. 

4. (Azureus.) Priest iu the line of Esdras (2 
Esdr. i. 1), elsewhere Azamau and Ezeiuas. 

5. (Azarins.) Name assumed by the angel 
Ilaphael (Tob. v. 12, vi. fj, 13, vii. 8, ix. 2). 

6. A captain in the auny of Judas Mnccabams 

(I Mace. v. 18, 50, 00). W. A. W. 

A'ZAZ (Tty [strong]: ’A (ov£; [Vat.] Alex. 
O C 0V C’ [^ om P* ’A£a£:] Azaz). A Keubcnite, 
father of Bela (1 Chr. v. 8). \\\ A. W. 

* AZA'ZEL stands in the margin of the A. V. 
(Lev. xvi. 8) for “scape-goat” in the text. See 
Atonement, Tin-: Day of, under III. and AM. 

II. 

AZAZI'AH (-VPp? [whom Jehovah 

strengthens] : ’Ofias; [Vat. FA. 0^‘etay:] Ozaziu). 
1. A Invite musician in the reign of l)avid, ap- 
pointed to play the harp in the service which 
attended the procession by which the ark was 
brought up from the house of Obed-edom (1 Chr. 
xv. 21). 

2. [Vat. O^emy.] The father of I Iosea, prince 
of the tribe of Ephraim when David numbered the 
people (1 Chr. xxvii. 20). 

3. ([Vat. Operas;] Alex. Ofa£ay: Azarins.) 

One of the l.cvites in the reign of Ilezekiah, who 
had charge of the tithes and dedicated things in 
the Temple under Cononiah and Shimei (2 Chr. 
xxxi. 13). W. A. \V. 

AZBAZ'AllETH {' Aa$aKa.<pd$ [Vat. -<£a0; 
Aid. Alex. 'A(T0aaapeO‘] Ashnznreth ), king of the 
Assyrians, probably a corruption of Ksar-haddon 
(1 Esdr. v. lib). [The A. V. cd. 1G 11 reads, more 
correctly, “ Asbazareth.”] 

AZ'BUK (fT’lS'fj? : 'A{a($ovX' Alex. A(j8ou^ : 
Azboc). Father or ancestor of Nehemiah the prince 
of part of Bethzur (Neh. iii. 10). \V. A. \V. 

AZE'KAH (rT(771?, from a root signifying to 

dig or till the ground," see Gesen. s. r.: 'Afritd, 
once ’I a(rjKd : Azecu ), a town of Judah, with 
dependent villages (“daughters”) lying in the 
S/ieJelnh or rich agricultural plain, a situation quite 
in accordance with the derivation of the name given 
al>ove. It is named with Adnllam, Shaaraim, and 
other places known to have been in that locality 
(Josh. xv. 35; 2 (’hr. xi. 1); Neh. xi. 30), but is 
most clearly defined as being near Shoehoh (that 
b the nortlwrn one) [Simmon] (1 Sam. xvii. 1). 
, oshu.Vs pursuit of the Canaanites after the battle 
of Bcth-lmron extended to Azekah (Josli.x. 10, 11). 
Between Azekah and Shoehoh. an easy step out of 
their own territory, the Philistines cncani])cd before 
tiie battle in which Goliath was killed (1 Sam. xvii. 
1 ). It was among tin* cities fortitiod l»y Rehoboam 
(2 f 'hr. xi. 0), was still standing at the time of the 
jivasion of the kings of Babylon (Jer. xxxiv. 7), 


a The vert» occurs only In Is. v. 2, where it Is ren- 
Icicii In the A. V ” fenced ; ” but hy Gesturing ill his 
hsain y " grub Ihn uni.” 


and is mentioned as one of the places le-occupied 
by the Jews after their return from captivity (Nell, 
xi. 30). 

The position of Azekah lias not yet been reeog 
nized. 'l'he above passages would seem to show 
that it must have been to the N. of the Fhejelnh, 
near Beth-horon; but by Eusebius and Jerome it is 
spoken of as lying between (dva /ueaor) Eleuthe- 
ropolis and Jerusalem, i. e. further S. and in (be 
mountains of Judah. Perhaps like .Shoehoh, Apliek, 
tfcc., there were more than one place of the name. 
Schwarz (p. 102) would identify it with “ 'Fell 
Ezakaria” ( Znknrvj'i on Robinson’s Map, 18">G) 
not far from A in- she ms, and very possibly correctly. 

G. * 

A'ZEL S'-'S. in pause : ’F.cnjA; [Comp. 
’Ao-ijA; Sin. in I Chr. ix. EtrarjA:] Asel) t a de- 
scendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 37, 38, ix. 43, 44). 

A'ZEM (Cyy, when not emphasized 

[« bone] : ’Aorfyi, 'lao-6u\ [Alex. Atre^t, Atro/xs] 
Asern, Jisem), a city in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 20), afterwards allotted to Simeon (xix. 

3). Elsewhere it is Ezeji. G. 

AZEPHU'RITH, or more properly Alt* 
silMiuitmi [’ Ap&Kpoup'id', Vat. ApaeuboupeiO ; 
Alex. Apai<f>ovpa6], a name which in the L.XX. of 
1 Esdr. v. 10 occupies the place of Jorali in Ezr. ii. 

J8, and of Ilariph in Neh. vii. 24. It is altogether 
omitted in the Vulgate. . Bnrrington conjectures 
that it may have originated in a combination of 
these two names corrupted by the mistakes of tran- 
scribers. The second syllabic in this case probably 
arose from a confusion of the uncial 5 witli E- 

W. A. W. 

AZE'TAS (’A fy)vdv\ [Aid.] Alex. ’A^Tjrds: 
Zelns). The name of a family which returned with 
Zorobabel according to J Esdr. v. 15, but not 
mentioned in the catalogues of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

W. A. \V. 

AZ'GAD ("T2T37 : ’A trydd; [Vat. Ezr. viii. 

12, Aorad ;] Alex. A (3ya$, A^ya.5, Ayerad : 
Azfjnd). The children of Azgad, to the number 
of 1222 (2322 according to Neh. vii. 17) were 
among the laymen who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 12). A second detachment of 110, with 
Johanan at their head, accompanied Ezra in the 
second caravan (Ezr. viii. 12). With the other 
heads of the people they joined in the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 15). The name appears 
as Sadas in 1 Esdr. v. 13, and the number of the 
family is there given 3222. In 1 Esdr. viii. 38, it 
is written Astath. W. A. W. 

AZI 7 A (’OflfasJ [Vat. Alex. Io^as! Aid. 
’A^(as : ] Ozuus), a “servant of the temple” (1 
Esdr. v. 31), elsewhere called L’zza. 

AZI'EI (2 Esdr. i. 2), one of the ancestors of 
Esdras, elsewhere called Az.uuaii and Ezias. 

A'ZIEL : ’oC^A [Vat. KA. -flu-]: 

Ozitl ), a Lcvite (1 Chr. xv. 20). The name is a • 

shortened form of Jaaziei. which oc* 

curs in ver. 18 of same chapter. 

AZI'ZA (S|'T>; [shimy ] : 'o^d\ [Vat. M. 
O^eia :] Aziza). A layman of the family of Xattu. 
who had married a foreign wife after the return 
from Babylon (Ezr. x. 27); called Saunkl’s in ) 
Esdr. ix. 28. W. A. W. 
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AZMA'YETH [strong unto death , 

Ges.]: 'AojucZd [Vat. 1 Acr/3a>0], 'A0d>v', Alex. 
h(fxwQ in 1 Chr. Azmaveth, Azmoth). 1. One 
Df David's mighty men, a native of Bahurim (2 
Sam. xxiii. 31 ; 1 Chr. xi. 33), and therefore prob- 
ably a Benjainite. 

2. (' A<7[jl&(), Ta^fxwQ'-, [Vat. 'S.aXp.w, ra^aa>0;] 
Alex. A^fiwd’- Azmoth.) A descendant of AI eplii- 
bosheth, or Merib-baal (1 Chr. viii. 30, ix. 42. [In 
1 Chr. viii. 3G the xi. V. ed. 1011, etc. reads 
“ Asmavetli,” following the Bishops’ Bible.] 

3. (’Ao-^twd; Alex. Afaaid.) The father of Jeziel 
and Pelet, two of the skilled Benjainite slingers and 
archers who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 3), 
perhaps identical with 1. It has been suggested 
that in this passage “ sons of Azmaveth ” may 
denote natives of the place of that name. 

4. Overseer of the royal treasures in the reign 

of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 25.) W. A. W. 

AZMAWETH [Vat. in 

Ezr., A<ruw6‘-] Azmaveth ), a place to all appear- 
ance in Benjamin, being named with Anathotk, 
Kirjath-jearim and other towns belonging to that 
tribe. Forty-two of the Bene- Azmaveth returned 
from the captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 24). 
The “sons of the singers” seem to have settled 
round it (Neh. xii. 29). The name elsewhere oc- 
curs as Bet n -A zmaveth. Azmaveth does not 
make its appearance in the lists in Joshua, but the 
name was borne by several Benjamites of the kindred 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 36, ix. 42, xii. 3; in the last 
passage Bene-A. may merely denote natives of the 
place, especially as natives of Anathoth, Gibeali, 
&c. are mentioned in the same verse). G. 

AZ'MON 0 1.-15? or l'-?V [slron#]: ’Ao-e- 
juafpa, [Alex, once A(rzAfiwva‘-] Ase- 

mom), a place named as being on the S. boundary 
of the Holy Land, apparently near the torrent of 
Egypt ( Wadi el-Arish) (Xum. xxxiv. 4, 5; Josh, 
xv. 4). It has not yet been identified. It is men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome ( Onom.), but evi- 
dently was not actually known to them. G. 

* Mr. Williams ( Holy City, i. 402) would iden- 
tify Azmon with Aseimeh, of which he speaks as 
west of Kudtis (Kedesh). Dr. Robinson in tracing 
the southern boundary of Judah (as laid down in 
Josh. xv. 1-4) makes no account of this proposed 
identification ( Phys . Geogr. p. 17). Knobel remarks 
( Exeget . flandb. xiii. 414) that the name reminds 
us of the ' Azdzimeh, an Arab tribe w ell known in 
that part of the desert (Rob. Res. i. 186). H. 

AZ'N OTH-TA'BOR (VUri nUJN: >A0- 
t)a@<tp; [Alex.] A{avu6 0a/3cop: Aznnotlha/jor) — 
the ears ( i . e. possibly the summits ) of Tabor , one 
of the landmarks of the boundary of Naphtafi 
(Josh. xix. 34). The town, if town it be, or the 
reason for the expression contained in the name, 
has hitherto escaped recognition. By Eusebius 
(under 'AfavaQdQ) it is mentioned as lying in the 
plain in the confines of Dio-csesarea. 

For the use of the word ’j7S==eor, comp. Uz- 
zen-Siieraii; and for the metaphor involved in 
the name, comp. Ciiisloth Tabor. G. 

A'ZOR (’A (cop: Azov), son of Eliakim, in the | 
Ine of our Lord (Matt. i. 13, 14). 

AZO'TUS. [Asiidod.] 

AZO'TUS, MOUNT (’aCwtou opos, ot'aCw- 
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tos opos : nums Azoti). In the Tatar tattle in 
which Judas Maccabams fell, he broke the right 
wing of Bacchides' army, and pursued them to 
Mount Azotus (1 iMacc. ix. 15). Josephus calls it 
Aza, or Azara, according to many MSS., which 
Ewald finds in a mountain west of Birzeit, under 
the form Atara, the l'hilistine Ashdod being out 
of the question. W. A. W. 

AZ'RIEL [help of God] : om. in 

Vat. IMS. [rather, in the Rom. ed.; Vat. E odpiriA; 
Comp. ’E^nrjA]; Alex. IefpirjA: Kzviel). 1. The 
head of a house of the half-tribe of Manasseh be- 
yond Jordan, a man of renown (1 Chr. v. 24). 

2. (’o£ojA; [Vat. Ecrpez^A:] Ozriel.) A Naph- 
talite, ancestor of Jerimoth the head of the tribe at 
the time of David’s census (1 Chr. xxvii. 19); called 
Czziei, in two Heb. MSS., and apparently in the 
LXX. 

3. (’E <rpi4i\ ; Alex. E oCpigA ‘ Ezriel) The 

fether of Seraiah, an officer of Jehoiakim (Jer 
xxxvi. 26). W. A. W. 

AZ'RIKAM (Cjr“l}5 [help against the 
enemy]: 'Efyucd/j.', [Vat. E^pei/cay;] Alex. Ezrpz~ 
Kap.' Ezricam). 1. A descendant of Zerubbabel, 
and son of Xeariah of the royal line of Judah (1 
Chr. iii. 23). 

2. ([Vat. E^pez/caz, Ea-Speucai/;] Alex. E^pt- 
Kap .' ) Eldest son of Azel, and descendant of Saul 
(1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44). 

3. ([Vat. EcpeiKav, E^epet;] iu Xeh. ’EcrpiKa/*; 
Alex. E^pz : Azaricam.) A Levite, ancestor of 
Shemaiah who lived in the time of Nehemiah (1 
Clir. ix. 14; Xeh. xi. 15). 

4. (’E £piK<xv\ [Vat. E ybpeiKav\ Comp. ’E crpi- 

Ka/A -] ) Governor of the house, or prefect of the 
palace to king Ahaz, who was slain by Zichri, an 
Ephraimite hero, in the successful invasion of the 
southern kingdom by Pekah, king of Israel (2 Chr. 
xx viii. 7). W. A. W. 

AZU'BAH (rmt]? [rains] : rac>/3d; Alex, 
[once] A^oufia'- Aznba). 1. Wife of Caleb, son 
of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 18, 19). 

2. (’A favfid [Vat. in 1 K. A^ae^a])- Mother 
of king Jehoshaphat (1 K. xxii. 42; 2 Chr. xx. 31). 

W. A. W. 

A'ZUR, properly AZ'ZUR ("W? [lieljier]-. 
'A £d?p: Azur). 1. A Benjamite of Gibeon, and 
father of Hananiah the false prophet (Jer. xxviii. 1). 
Hitzig suggests that he may have been a priest, as 
Gibeon was one of the priestly cities. 

2. ’'Efep; Alex. Iafcp.) Father of Jaaza- 

niah, one of the princes of the people against whom 
Ezekiel was commanded to prophesy (Ez. xi. 1 ). 

W. A. W. 

AZU'RAN (’A^apoJ; Alex. A£buooi»; [AM 
’A £ovpav:] Azoroc). The sons of Azuran are 
enumerated in 1 Esdr. v. 15, among those whe 
returned from Babylon with Zorobabel, but there 
is no corresponding name in the catalogues of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. Azuran may perhaps be identical 
with Azzur in Neh. x. 17. W. A. W. 

AZZAH (H-T3? [strong]: rd(r], Tafa: Gaza). 
The more accurate rendering of the name of the 
well-known Philistine city, Gaza (Dent. ii. 23; 1 
K. iv. 24; Jer. xxv. 20). [Gaza.] W. A. W. 

AZ'ZAN (?•$!? [perh. sharp , Fiirsf]: *(}£«: 
Ozan). The father of Paltiel, prince of the trib« 
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•)f Issachnr, who represented his tribe in the division 
>f ihe promised land (Xum. xxxiv. 2d). 

\V. A. W. 

AZ'ZUR [hefjnr] : ’A £ovp ; [Vat. 

\duup; Aid. A2 m/’). One of the heads 

of the people who signed the covenant with Nehe- 
miali (Neli. x. 17). The name is probably that 
of a family, and in 1 lebrew is the same as is else- 
where represented by AV.UJt. \V. A. W. 


B. 


BAAL (*?>—* BaaA: linal ), the supreme male 
divinity of the I’limuician and Canaanitish nations, 
as Asiitoiektii was their supreme female divinity. 
I loth names have the peculiarity of being used in 
the plural, and it seems certain that these plurals 
designate not (as Gcsenius, Tfies. s. vv., main- 
tained) statues of the divinities, but different modi- 
fications of the divinities themselves. That there 
were many such modifications of Baal is certain 
from tlie fact that his name occurs with numerous 


adjuncts, Both in the O. T. and elsewhere, as we 
shall have occasion tu notice hereafter. The plural 
Baalim is found frequently alone (e. g . Judg. ii. 11, 
x. 10; 1 K. xviii. 18; Jer. Lx. 14; llos. ii. 17), 
as well as in connection with Ashtoreth (Judg. x. 
G; 1 Sam. vii. 4) and with Asherah, or, as our 
version renders it, “the gjrores ” (Judg. iii. 7; 2 
Ckr. xxxiii. 8). There is no difficulty in deter- 
mining the meaning of the name, since the word 
is in Hebrew a common noun of frequent occur- 
rence, having the meaning Aon/, not so much, how- 
ever, in the sense of Uuler as of Master, Owner , 
Possessor . The name of the god, whether singu- 
lar or plural, is always distinguished from the com- 


mon noun by the presence of the article 

except when it stands in connection 
with some other word which designates a peculiar 
modification of Baal. In the Chaldaie form the 


word becomes shortened into and, thence 

dropping the guttural, *72, Bel, which is the 
Babylonian name of thi3god (Buxtorf, Lex. Chnld. 
et Talm ., Gesen., Kiirst, Movers; the identity of 
the two words is, however, doubted by Bawlinson, 
I!cro<l. i. 318). 

There can be no doubt of the very high antiqui- 
ty of the worship of Baal. We find his worship es- 
tablished amongst the Moabites and their allies the 
Midianitcs in the time of Moses (Xum. xxii. 41), 
and through these nations the Israelites were se- 
duced to the worship of this god under the particu- 
lar form of Baal-l’eor (Xum. xxv. 3 If.; I >cut. iv. 
3). Notwithstanding the fearful punishment which 
their idolatry brought upon them in this instance, 
the succeeding generation returned to the worship 
of Baal (Judg. ii. 10-13), and with the exception of 
the period during which Gideon was judge (Judg. 
vi. 2(5 ft*., viii. 33) this form of idolatry seems to 
have prevailed amongst them up to the time of Sam- 
uel (Judg. x. 10; 1 Sam. vii. 4), at whose rebuke 
the people renounced the worship of Baalim. Two 
centuries pass over before we hear again of Baal in 
jonnection with the people of Israel, though we can 
acarcely conclude from this silence that his worship 
sras altogether abandoned. We know that in the 
’ime of Solomon the service of many gods of the 


surrounding nations was introduced, and particular 
ly that of Ashtoreth, with which Baal is so fre- 
quently connected. I lowever this may be, the wor- 
ship of Baal spread greatly, and together with that 
of Asherah became the religion of the court and 
people of the ten tribes under Ahab, king of Israel, 
in consequence of his marriage with Jezebel (1 K. 
xvi. 31-33; xviii. Ill, 22). And though this idol- 
atry was occasionally put down (2 K. iii. 2, x. 28) 
it appears never to have been permanently or effect- 
ually abolished in that kingdom (2 K. xvii. 1G). 
In the kingdom of Judah also Baal-worship exten- 
sively prevailed. During the short reign of Ahaziah 
and the subsequent usurpation of his mother Ath- 
aliah, the sister of Ahab, it appears to have been 
the religion of the court (2 K. viii. 27; comp. xi. 
18), as it was subsequently under Abaz (2 K. xvi. 
3; 2 Chr. xxviii. 2), and Manassek (2 K. xxi. 3). 

The worship of Baal amongst the Jews apj>ears 
to have been appointed with much pomp and cere- 
monial. Temples were erected to him (1 K. xvi. 
32; 2 K. xi. 18); his images were set up (2 K. x. 
2(1); his altars were very numerous (Jer. xi. 13), 
were erected particularly on lofty eminences (1 K. 
xviii. 20), and on the roofs of houses (Jer. xxxii. 20); 
there were priests in great numbers (1 K. xviii. 10), 
and of various classes (2 K. x. 10); the worshippers 
appear to have been arrayed in appropriate robes 
(2 K. x. 22); the worship was performed by burning 
incense (Jer. vii. 0) and offering burnt-sacrifices, 
which occasionally consisted of human victims (Jer. 
xix. 5). The officiating priests danced with frantic 
shouts around the altar, and cut themselves with 
knives t<* excite the attention and compassion of the 
god (1 K. xviii. 2(1-28; eomp. Lucian, De Syria den, 
50; Tert. Apul. 0; Lucan, i. 5G5; Tibull. i. G. 47). 

Throughout all the Bhienieian colonies we con- 
tinually find traces of the worship of this god, part- 
ly in the names of men such as Adher-bal, Asdru- 
bal, Hanui-bal, and still more distinctly in Phoe- 
nician inscriptions yet remaining (Gesen. Mon. 
Phan, passim). Nor need we hesitate to regard 
the Babylonian Bel (Is. xlvi. 1) or Belus (Herod, i. 
181), as essentially identical with Baal, though ]>er- 
haps under some modified form. Bawlinson dis- 
tinguishes between the second god of the first triad 
of the Assyrian pantheon, whom lie names provis- 
ionally Bel-Nimrod, and the Babylonian Bel whom 
he considers identical with Mcrodach (I It roil. i. 
594 ff’.; G27 ft*.). 

The same perplexity occurs respecting the con- 
nection of this god with the heavenly bodies as we 
have already noticed in regard to Ashtoreth. tTeu- 
zer (Sytnb. ii. 413) and Movers (Plum. i. 180) de- 
clare Baal to be the Sun-god: oil the other hand, 
the Babylonian god is identified with Zeus by He 
rodotus, and there seems to be no doubt that Bel- 
Merodacli is the planet Jupiter (Bawlinson, Herod. 
!. e.). It is quite likely that in the c«ase of Baa) 
as well as of Ashtoreth the symbol of the god 
varied at different times and in diff*erent localities 
Indeed the great number of adjuncts with which 
the name of Baal is found is a sufficient proof of 
the diversity of characters in which he was regard- 
ed, and there must no doubt have existed a corre- 
s]»ondiiig diversity in the worship. It mav even l*e 
a question whether in the original notion of Baal 
there was reference to any of the heavenly bod- 
ies, since the derivation of the name does not iu 
this instance, its it does in the case of Ashtoreth 
point directly to them. If we separate the nam* 
Baal from idolatry, wc seem, according to its mean 
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Ing, to obtain simply the notion of Lord and Pro- 
prietor of all. "With this the idea of productive 
power is naturally associated, and that power is as 
naturally symbolized by the sun, whilst on the 
other hand the ideas of providential arrangement 
and rule, and so of prosperity, are as naturally sug- 
gested by the word, and in the astral mythology these 
ideas are associated with the planet Jupiter. In 
point of fact we find adjuncts to the name of Baal 
answering to all these notions, e. g. BeeA <rd[j.7]v, 

Balsamen (Plaut. Pcen. v. 2, G7) = 

“ Lord of the heavens ; ” ? Baal-Hamon 

(Gesen. Mon. Phcen. 349), the Sun-Baal, and sim- 
ilarly the name of a city in the 0. T. pan-bp? 
(Cant. via. 11); Baal-Gad, the name 

of a city (Josh. xi. 17), Baal the Fortune-bringer, 
which god may be regarded as identical with the 
planet Jupiter (Gesen. Thes. Fiirst). Many more 
compounds of Baal in the 0. T. occur, and 
amongst them a large number of cities, which are 
mentioned below. We shall first mention those 
names of men and of gods in which Baal is the 
first element. It may be noted before proceeding 
to specify the particular compounds of Baal that 
the word standing alone occurs in the 0. T. in 
two [three] instances as the name of a man (1 Chr. 
v. 5, viii. 30, [ix. 36]). Fiirst considers that in 
these instances the latter element of the word is 
dropped. 

1. Ba'ae-be'rith [t<£ ddaA 

Siafl^/o?*',] BaaA/3epft?; [Alex, t ov BaaA Beep eis 
8ia67]K7)is, BaaA dtadr)K7}s : Baal f cuius , ] Baal- 
berit). This form of Baal was worshipped at 
Shechem by the Israelites after the death of Gideon 
(Judg. viii. 33, ix. 4). The name signifies the 
Covenant- Baal, and has been compared with the 
Greek Zei/s opKios or the Latin Deiis Jidius. The 
meaning, however, does not seem to be the god 
who presides over covenants, but the god who comes 
into covenant with the worshippers. In Judg. ix. 

40 he is called TV “122 We know nothing 

of the particular form of worship paid to this god. 

2. Ba'al-ze'bub (2^07 : BaaA pvia : 

Beelzebub), the form of Baal worshipped at Ekron 
(2 K. i. 2, 3, [6,] 16). The meaning of the name 
is Baal or Lord of the fig. Though such a desig- 
nation of the god appears to us a kind of mockery, 
and has consequently been regarded as a term of 
derision (Selden, De Otis Syria, p. 375), yet there 
seems no reason to doubt that this was the name 
given to the god by his worshippers, and the plague 
of flies in hot climates furnishes a sufficient reason 
for the designation. Similarly the Greeks gave the 
epithet anifxvios to Zeus (Pa*usan. v. 14, § 2; 
Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 38), and Pliny (xxix. 6, 
34, init.) speaks of a Fly-god Mgiodes. The name 
occurs in the N. T. in the well-known form Beel- 
zebub [properly Beelzebul]. 

3. Ba'al-iia'nax bpSi, Baal is gra- 

nous: BaW<Ei/6v, BaXaevvap', [Alex. BaAaev- 
vcav’^\ Baldwin: comp. fining, ’lcodvvrjs, Je- 
hovah is gracious). (1.) The name of one of the 
tarly kings of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 38, 39; 1 Chr. 
b 49, 50). 

(2.) (BaWavau) [Vat. BaAavas; Alex. BaA- 
Wa; Comp. BaAaat'eu'}.) The name of one of 
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David’s officers who had the superintendence of 
his olive and sycamore plantations (1 Chr. xxvii. 
28). He was of the town of Gederah (Josh. xv. 
36) or Beth-Gader (1 Chr. ii. 51), and from his 
name we may conjecture that he was of Canaauitish, 
not Jewish origin. 

4. Ba'al-pe'or (T137B : Bee\<peyd>p: 

Beelphegor). We have already referred to the 
worship of this god. The narrative (Num. xxv.) 
seems clearly to show that this form of Baal-wor- 
ship was connected with licentious rites. Without 
laying too much stress on the Rabbinical derivation 

of the word hiatus, i. e. “aperire hymenem 

virgineum,” we seem to have reason to conclude 
that this was the nature of the worship. Baal-peur 
was identified by the Rabbins and early fathers 
with Priapus (see the authorities quoted by Selden, 
De Diis Syris , i. 4, 302 ff., who, however, dissents 
from this view). This is, moreover, the view of 
Creuzer (ii. 411), Winer, Gesenius, Fiirst, and al* 
most all critics. The reader is referred for more 
detailed information particularly to Creuzer’s Sym- 
bolik and Movers's Phonizier . F. W. G. 

BA'AL (br2), geographical. This word oc- 
curs as the prefix or suffix to the names of several 
places in Palestine. Gesenius has expressed Ills 
opinion ( Thes. p. 225 a) that in these cases it has 
no reference to any worship of the god Baal, at the 
particular spot, but merely expresses that the place 
“possesses” or contains something special denoted 
by the other part of the name, the word Baal bear- 
ing in that case a force synonymous with that of 
Beth. Without being so presumptuous as to 
contradict this conclusion, some reasons may (with 
considerable hesitation) be mentioned for reconsid- 
ering it. 

(a.) Though employed in the Hebrew Scriptures 
to a certain extent metaphorically, and there cer- 
tainly with the force of “possession” or “owner- 
ship,” — as a “ lord of hair ” (2 K. i. 8), “ lord of 
dreams” (Gen. xxxvii. 19), <fcc., Baal ne-er seems 
to have become a naturalized Hebrew word, but 
frequently occurs so as to betray its Canaanite 
origin and relationship. Thus it is several times 
employed to designate the inhabitants of towns 
either certainly or probably heathen, but rarely if 
ever those of one undoubtedly Hebrew’. It is ap- 
plied to the men of Jericho before the conquest 
(Josh. xxiv. 11); to the men of Shechem, the an- 
cient city ofTIamor the Unite, who rose to recover 
the rights of Hamor’s descendants long after the 
conquest of the land (Judg. ix. 2-51, with Ewald's 
commentary, Gesch. ii. 445-7), and in the ac 
count of which struggle, the distinction between 

the of Shechem, and the — the 

Hebrew relations of Abimelech — is carefully main- 
tained. It is used for the men of Keilah, a place on 
the western confines of Judah, exposed to all the at- 
tacks and the influences of the surrounding heathen 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 1 1, 12), for Uriah the Hittite (2 Sam. 
xi. 26), and for others (Is. xvi. 8, Ac.). Add to 
this the consideration that if Baal forms part of the 
name of a person we are sure to find the name 
mentioned with some Hebrew’ alteration, as Jerub- 
besheth for Jerub-baal, Mephibosheth for Merib- 
baal, Ish-bosheth for Esh-baal, and others. In 
Hos. ii. 16 a remarkable instance is preserved of 
the distinction, noticed above in connection with the 
record of the revolt at Shechem, between the he» 
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then Baal and the Hebrew Ish — “ at that day, 
Baitb Jehovah, men shall call Me 1 Ishi,’ and shall 
call Me no more ‘ Baali,’ ” both words having the 
sense of “ my husband.” 

(b.) .Such places called by this name or its com- 
pounds as can he identified, and several of which 
existed at the time of the conquest, were either 
uear Phoenicia, as Baal-gad, Baal-hennon, Bel- 
markos (of later times); or in proximity to some 
other acknowledged seat of heathen worship, as 
liaal-moim and Bamoth-lkial, near the infamous 
seat of Baal-peor; or Kirjath-Baal and Baal-tainnr, 
which were in the district containing the early and 
famous sanctuaries and high places of Gibeon and 
Bethel. 

(e.) On more than one occasion Baal forms pail 
of the names of places which we elsewhere discover 
to have been elevated spots, spots in which the 
worship of the Canaanites delighted. Thus Baal- 
hermoii is elsewhere called “.Mount 13.” and Baal- 
Pcrazim is (very probably) “ Mount P.” Baalath- 
becr too is called in the parallel lists Bamath (/. e. 
“height”). Compare the Vulgate rendering of 
Baalah in 1 Chr. xiii. G, ad colknt ( ’ariathiarim. 

(f/. ) There is the consideration of the very deep 
significance with which the name of Baal must 
always have been invested both for the Israelites 
and for their predecessors in the country; for those 
who venerated and those who were commanded to 
hate him. Surely this significance must have been 
sufficient to prevent that (jortentous name from 
becoming a mere alternativc^for a term wliich, like 
Beth, was in the commonest daily use. 

The places in the names of which Baal forms a 
part are as follows : — 

1. Ba'al [Baa A *, Vat. BaA o.t- Baal ], a town 
of Simeon, named only in l Chr. iv. 33, and which 
from the parallel list in Josh. xix. seems to have 
been identical with Baalatii-hkkil 

2. Ba'ai.aii [fern, possessor, i. e. of 

a tow n j= city or state, tics.] : BaaA; [in Josh. xv. 
9, Vat. IejSaaA for eiV BaaA; 11, M Ai \fia, Alex.] 
BaAa • Baala). 

(a.) Another name for Kiimatii-Jkauim, or 
Kikjatii-Baal, the well-known town, now Kurk-t 
el Knab. It is mentioned in Josh. xv. 9, 10; 1 
Chr. xiii. G (e/y irihiv A a to 8 ; «</ culkm Caria- 

thiarim). In Josh. xv. 11, it is called Mount "'H) 
Baalah, and in xv. GO, and xviii. 14, Kirjath-I3aal. 
Trom the expression “ Baalah, which is Kirjath- 
jearim ” (comp. “Jcbusi, which is' Jerusalem,” 
xviii. 2S), it would seem as if Baalah were the 
earlier or Canaanite ap|>eIlation of the place. In 2 
Sum. vi. 2, the name occurs slightly altered as 

“ Baale of Judah” (rn-vy ^a), TU3V 
apx6rru>r TouSa, de cl ns J tola). 

( b .) [BaA Aid. Alex. BaaAa.] A town in 
the south of Judah (Josh. xv. 20), which in xix. 3 
is called Balaii, and in the parallel list (1 Chr. iv. 
20) Bn. haw. 

3. Ba'alatii (i*Vp22 : [rc/SffAcie, BaAaa0, 
oin. in 1 K.; Vat. in 2 (’hr. BaAaa; Alex. Ba- 

BaAa0, BaAaas : Bnlnatb , 1 K.] Banlath ), 
a town of Pen named with Gihhcthon, (lath-rim- 
mon, and other Philistine (daces (Josh. xix. 44). 
It is possible that the same town is referred to in 1 
Iv. ix. 18 and 2 Chr. viii. G (BaAac(0)- See Joseph. 
Ant. viii. G, § 1. 

4. I3a'ai.atii-ue'kk V2, Baal of 


the well = Holy -well: BaA [Vat . 1 Rapt*; Atex 
BaaA Qtp-qppafxfxooB ; Aid. BaA*0 B77paju^ic£0 ; 

Comp. BaaAafl B tippaBpdoB’] Bnalath- Beer), a town 
among those in the south part of Judah, given tc 
Simeon; and which also bore the name of B.\- 
matii-Xkgkb, or “the heights of the South” 

(Josh. xix. 8). In another list it appears in the 
contracted form of Baal. [See 1.] 

Other sacred wells in this parched region were 
the Beer-lahai-roi, the “ well of the vision of God; ” 
and Beer-sheba, the “well of the oath.” 

5. Ba'al-GAI) (*T2 2>2 1 BaAayaS; [Aid. 

Alex. BaAyaS; Comp. BaaAyao; in Josh. xiii. 5, 
TaAyaA, Comp. BaeAyaS; xii. 7, Vat. M. BaAa* 
7088a:] Jlaalyad), a place evidently well known at 
the time of the conquest of Palestine, and as such 
used to denote the most northern (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 

7) or perhaps northwestern (xiii. 5, Hamath being 
to the extreme northeast) point to which Joshua's 
victories extended. It was in all probability a 
Phoenician or Canaanite sanctuary of Baal under 
the aspect of Gad, or Fortune. [Gap.] No trace 
of its site has yet been discovered. The words 

“ the plain (H2p2) of Lebanon ” would lead to 

the supposition that it lay in the great plain be- 
tween the two ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Leb- 
anon, which is still known by the same Hebrew word 
el- Buka' a ; and it lias accordingly been identified 
by Iken and others with Baalhec (Bob. iii. 519). 

Bu£ against this are the too great distance of Baal- 
hec to the north, and the precise expression of the 
text — “under Mount llermon” (Jerome: ad 
radices montis llermon). The conjecture of 
Schwarz (p. GO), supported by Bobinson with his 
usual care, is, that the modern representative of 
Baalgad is Banins , a place which long maintained 
a great reputation as the sanctuary of Pan. [C.fs- 
auea Pinurri.] 

. f 

6. Ba'aiwia'mon 2, Baal of multi- 

tude: Bc€A <a <ju<v habet jwpnlos), a place 
at which Solomon had a vineyard, evidently of 
great extent (< ’ant. viii. 11 ). The only possible clue 
to its situation is the mention in Judith viii. 3, of 
a Belamon or Balanifn ([Bom. BcAa/tcev; ^ at. 
Alex.] BaAajuwy; [Comp. Aid. BaAa/xaP Jteth- 
h&Vc] A. V. Bala mo) near Pothaim: and there- 
fore in the mountains of Ephraim, not far north of 
Samaria. If so, this vineyard may have been in 
one of the “fat valleys” of the “drunkards of 
Kphraim, who are overcome with wine,” to which 
allusion is made in Is. xxviii. 1. 

7. Ba'al-iia'zok 2, Baal's village: 

BcAatrcep; [Vat. BaiAacra’p;] Alex. BcSAacajp; 
[Comp. BaaA a<7 cep :] Baalhasor ), a place “‘hv’ 

T.phraim ” ( S“22\ where Absalom appears to 
have had a sheep-farm, and where Amnon was 
murdered (2 Sam. xiii. 23). 

8. Moist Ba'al-iiku'mon (bV2 

([r8 upos tov ’A epfxwv, Alex. t . o . t • 
BaKaepfxu'Vj Comp. Aid. t . o . t . BaaA ’E pp&v 
nums Baal- Herman,] Judg. iii. 3), and simply Bu* 
;d-hennon ([BactA 'E ppur, Vat. 1 BacAei/u: Baal, 
llermon,] 1 ('hr. v. 23)). This is usually con- 
sidered as a distinct place from .Mount llermon; 
hut the only apparent ground for so doing is tlie 
statement in the latter of the above p.tssuges unit 
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Baal-hermon, and Senir, and rt Mount Hermon;” 
Dut it is quite possible that the conjunction ren- 
dered “ and ” may be here, as often elsewhere, used 
as an expletive, — “ unto Baal-hermon, even Senir, 
even Mount Hermon.” Perhaps this derives some 
color from the fact, which we know, that this 
mountain had at least three names (L)eut. iii. 9). 
May not Baal-hermon have been a fourth, in use 
among the Phoenician worshippers of Baal, one of 
whose sanctuaries, Baal-gad, was at the foot of this 
very mountain ? 

9. Ba'al-.me'on 2: p BeeXpecav ; [in 

1 Chr., B^eXpacracav; Aid. Alex. BeeA.ju.awt'> 
Comp. BeeAjuecit'; in Ez., most MSS. om. :] Baal - 
meon, [ Beelmeon ]), one of the towns which were 
‘‘built” by the Reubenites (Num. xxxii. 38), and 
to which they “gave other names.” Possibly the 
“ Beth,” which is added to the name in its men- 
tion elsewhere, and which sometimes superseded 
the “Baal” of the original name, is one of the 
changes referred to. [Beth-baal-meon: Bktii- 
mkon.] It is also named in l’Chr. v. 8, and on 
each occasion with Nebo. In the time of Ezekiel 
it was Moabite, and under that prosperous domin- 
ion had evidently become a place of distinction, 
being noticed as one of the cities which are the 
“ glory of the country ” (Ez. xxv. 9). In the days 
of Eusebius and Jerome ( Onom. Balmen) it was 
still a “vicus maximus ” called Balmano, 9 miles 
distant from Heshbon (’Ie/3oiw, Esbus), near the 
“ mountain of the hot springs,” and reputed to be 
the native place of Elisha. 

* The site is still known. “ Taking a sweep on 
the fine turf to the southeast” (from Heshban ), 
says Mr. Tristram ( Land of Israel, p. 540), “we 
passed by the ruins of Ma'in (Baal-jneon), situated 
on a mamelon exactly like Heshbon, and due east 
of Neblvth, shapeless and featureless, at which a 
cursory glance was sufficient.” II. 

10. Ba'al^per'azim 2 : BaaUphar- 

asim), the scene of a victory of David over the Phi- 
listines, and of a great destruction of their images, 
and so named by him in a characteristic passage 

of exulting poetry — “ 4 Jehovah hath burst 

upon mine enemies before me as a burst 
of waters.’ Therefore he called the name of that 
place ‘ Baal-perazim,’ ” i. t bursts or destructions 
(2 Sam. v. 20; 1 Chr. xiv. 11). The place and 
the circumstance appear to be again alluded to in 
Is. xxviii. 21, where it is called Mount P. Perhaps 
this may point to the previous existence of a high 
place or sanctuary of Baal at this spot, which would 
lend more point to David’s exclamation (see Gese- 
nius, Jes. 844). The EXX. render the name in its 
two occurrences, respectively 'End™ SiaKoircor, 
and AiaKOKT) (papactr- [Vat. -pi-; in 1 Chr. xiv. 
11°. BaaA «f>apacri v, Alex, -crew; Vat. <f>aaA 4»a0- 
laetfi'] the latter an instance of retention of the 
origin d word and its explanation side by side; the 
former uncertain. 

11. Ba'alt-shalTsiia y 2 : Batflapi- 

<ra; [Vat. M. Baidapeiaa , H. Bai0crapet<7a; Alex.2] 
BaQaapi, [Alex. 1 Badcraptaa; Comp. BaaA 2aAt- 
ra:] Baalsalisa), a place named only in 2 K. iv. 
12; apparently not far from Gilgal (comp. v. 38). 


<* The unto ” in the A. V. if interpolated, though 
\ot so marked. 
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It was possibly situated in the district, or “ land ” 
of the same name. [Shalisha.] 

12. Ba'al-ta'mar (njpri 2, sanctuary of 
the palm : BaaA Qajxap- Baalthamar), a place 
named only in Judg. xx. 33, as near Gibeah of 

Benjamin. The palm-tree (”2ri) of Deborah 
(iv. 5) was situated somewhere in the locality, and 
is possibly alluded to (Stanley, 145, G). In the 
days of Eusebius it was still known under the al- 
tered name of BpOdapap ; but no traces of it have 
been found by modern travellers. G. 

13. Ba'alt-ze'phon (*p22 b^2, place of 
Zephon: BeeXcreircpcov, BeeXaen <pdv; [Alex. Be- 
eX(re<pu)v :] Beehephon ), a place in Egypt near 
where the Israelites crossed the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 
2, 9 ; Num. xxxiii. 7). From the position of 
Goshen and the indications atlorded by the narra- 
tive of the route of the Israelites, we place Baal- 
zephon on the western shore of the Gtilf of Suez, 
a little below its head, which at this time was about 
30 or 40 miles northward of the present head. 
[Goshen; Red Sea, Passage of]. Its posi- 
tion with respect to the other places mentioned 
with it is clearly indicated. The Israelites en- 
camped before or at Pi-kahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, before Baal-zephon, according to Ex. 
(xiv. 2, 9), while in Num. Pi-hahiroth is described 
as being before Baal-zephon, and it is said that 
when the people came to the former place they 
pitched before Migdol (Num. xxxiii. 7); and again, 
that afterwards they departed from before Pi-hahi- 
roth, here in Heb. Hahiroth (v. 8). Migdol and 
Baal-zephon must therefore have been opposite to 
one another, and the latter behind Pi-hahiroth with 
reference to the Israelites. Baal-zephon was per- 
haps a well-known place, if, as seems likely, it is 
always mentioned to indicate the position of Pi- 
hahiroth, which we take to be a natural locality 
[Red Sea, Passage of; Pi-uahikoth]. The 
name has been supposed to mean “ place of Ty- 
phon,” or “ sacred to Typhon,” an etymology 
approved by Gesenius ( Thes. s. v.). Zephon would 
well enough correspond in sound to Typhon, had 
we any ground for considering the latter name to 
be either Egyptian or Semitic, but afTve have not, 
the conjecture is a very bold one. Were, however, 
Typhon an Egyptian word, we could not consider 
Zephon in Baal-zephon to be its Hebrew transcrip- 
tion, inasmuch as it is joined with the Hebrew form 

b^2. We would rather connect Baal-zephon, as 

a Hebrew compound, with the root as if 

it were named from a watch-tower on the frontier 
like the neighboring VlJO, << the tower.” It is 
noticeable that the name of the son of Gad called 
Ziphion ]V?V in Gen. (xlvi. 1G) is written Ze- 
phon ] 1-2 in Num. (xxvi. 15). The identifica- 
tions of Baal-zephon that have been proposed de- 
pend upon the supposed meaning “place of Ty- 
phon.” Forster ( Epp . ad Mick., pp. 28, 29) thinks 
it was Heroopolis, 'H pcocau tt6x is, which some, as 
C’hampollion {L'fyypte sous les Pharaons, ii. 87 
ft'.) consider, wrongly, to be the same as Avaris, 
the stronghold of the Hycsos, both which places 
were connected with Typhon (Steph. B. s. v. 'H pc6; 
Manetho, ap. Joseph, c. Apion. i. 2G). Avaris cannot 
be Heroopolis, for geographical reasons. (Comp., 
as to the site of Avaris, Bngsch, Geoqraphisch * 
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Insch'iJ'len, i. 86 ff. ; as to that of Ileroopolis, 
I^epsius, Chr on. d. sJCyypt. i. 344 ff., and p. 342, 
Against the two places being the same.) 

K. S. P. 

BA'AL Tc^A; Alex. BaaA: Baal). 

1. A Keubenite, whose son or descendant Beerah 
was carried otf by the invading army of Assyria 
under Tiglath-Pileser (1 Chr. v. 5). 

2. (BaaA; [Vat. M. 1 Chr. viii. 30, BaaAa/c- 
ti^u]). '1’lie son of Jehiel, father or founder of 
Gibeon, by his wife Maachah; brother of Kish, 
and grandfather of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 30, ix. 36). 

\V. A. W. 

BA'ALAH. [Baal, No. 2.] 

BA'ALATH. [Baal, Nos. 3, 4.] 

BA'ALE OF JUDAH. [Baal, No. 2, a.] 

* BAALI : BaaAefyi: Baali), as em- 

ployed in IIos. ii. 16, has a twofold sense: first, 
my Baal , the name of the principal god of the 
Canaanites; and, second, my lord , as applied by a 
woman to her husband (Ex. xxi. 22; 2 Sam. xi. 26). 
The passage is : “ And it shall be at that day, saith 
the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi, and shalt 
call me no more Baali.” The time is coming, the 
prophet would say, when Israel shall utterly re- 
nounce his idolatry, and so far from going after 
heathen gods, shall not even take upon his lips so 
much as a word that would revive even a thought 
of the old idolatry which had been so base a vio- 
lation of the covenant of marriage between Jehovah 
and his people. See the next verse (17th) which 
confirms this view. Consult Manger ( Comment, in 
Libr. IIos. p. 132), and Pusey (Minot' Projects, 
Part 1. p. 19). 'Fhe A. V. (mart/.) translates both 
terms (my husband: my lord ). The Vulgate trans- 
lates the former (meus vir ), but does not translate 
the latter. H. 

BA'ALIML [Baal.] 

BA'ALIS BfA.c.<r<ra; [Vat. FA.3 

BeAenra; Alex. -At-:] Baalis), king of the Bene- 
Amnion (/ 3aai\evs vlbs 7 A jujucvy) at the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer. xl. 14). 

BA'ANA (S2372 [son of affliction ) : Bam, 
[Alex.] B aava' Bana), the name of several men. 

1. The son of Ahilud, Solomon’s commissariat offi- 
cer in Jezreel and the north of the Jordan valley 
(1 Iv. iv. 12). 

2. [(BaavcP Baana.) The father of Zadok, 
one of those who repaired the wall of Jerusalem 
after the captivity] (Neb. iii. 4). 

3. [b aard ‘ Vulg. corrupt.] (1 Esdr. v. 8.) 
[Baanaii, 4.] 

BA'ANAII [— S3V2, see above]: 

Baavd; [Vat. in 2 Sam. iv. 5, 9, Baa/i; 6, Ra/ijua:] 
Baana). 1. Son of Bimmon, a Benjamite, who 
with his brother Becliab murdered Ish-bosheth. 
Tor this they were kilhsl by 1 Vivid, and their muti- 
lated bodies hung up over the pool at Hebron (2 
Sam. iv. 2, 5, 6, 9). 

2. [Alex. Baavaai, Baava; Bom. Vat. in 1 
t 'hr. Nootfd: in 2 Sam. oin.] A Netophathite, 
f: it her of ilcleh or Ileled, one of David’s mighty 
^en (2 Sam. xxiii. 29; 1 Chr. xi. 30). 

3. (Accurately Baana, S2V2 : B aard; [Alex, 
laat'as:] Baana), Ron of Ilnshai, Solomon’s com- 
ni«sariat officer in Asher (1 K. iv. 1G). 


4. A man who accompanied Zerubbabel on hU 
return from the captivity (Ezr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7). 
Possibly the same person is intended in Neh. x. 27. 
[Baana, 3.] 

BAANI'AS (Bai'afas; [Vat. M.] Alex. Ba^- 
vcaas ; [Wcchel Baa^ai'ac] Batinas). Bknaiah, 
of the sons of Pharosh (1 Esdr. ix. 26; comp. Ezr. 
x. 25). 

BA'ARA [irufiVA]: BaaSd; [Vat. 

I£aa5a;] Alex. Baapa: Bara), one of the wives 
of Shaharaim, a descendant of Bei\jamin (1 Chr. 
viii. 8). 

BAASE'IAH [4 sjl.] (irb?? [wort of 
Jehovah ]: Baa<na; [Vat. Maaerai:] Basaia). x 
Gershonite Levite, one of the forefathers of Asaph 
the singer (1 Chr. vi. 40 [25]). 

BA'ASHA [in some eds. KtTO?]: 

B aaaa; Joseph. Baaavrjs ■ Baasa), third sove- 
reign of the separate kingdom of Israel, and the 
founder of its second dynasty. The name, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, is from a root to be wicked , but 
this would seem impossible unless it has been al- 
tered [A hi J ah], and Calmet suggests that it may 

mean in the work , from 2 wi, and ib make , 

or he who seeks and lays waste 

Baasha was son of Ahijah of the tribe of Issachar, 
and conspired against King Nadab, son of Jero- 
boam, w'hen he was besieging the Philistine town 
of Gibbethou, and killed him with his whole family. 
He appears to have been of humble origin, as the 
prophet Jehu speaks of him as having been “ ex- 
alted out of the dust” (1 K. xvi. 2). In matters 
of religion his reign was no improvement on that 
of Jeroboam; be equally forgot his position as king 
of the nation of God’s election, and was chiefly 
remarkable for his persevering hostility to Judah. 
It was probably in the 13th year of his reign [Asa] 
that he made war on its king Asa, and began to 
fortify Bamah as an €7nT€fx<°>* a if* Uc. 

was defeated by the unexpected alliance of Asa with 
Benhadad I. of Damascus, who had previously been 
friendly to Baasha. Benhadad took several towns 
in the N. of Israel, and conquered lands belonging 
to it near the sources of Jordan. Baasha died in 
the 24th year of his reign, and was honorably bu- 
ried in the beautiful city of Tirzah (Cant. vi. 4), 
which he had made his capital. The dates of his 
accession and death according to Clinton (/*’. II. i. 
321) are u. c. 953 and «. c. 931 (1 K. xv. 27, xvi. 
7; 2 Chr. xvi. 1-6). G. E. L. C. 

* Burst derives the name from an obsolete root 
(existing in Arabic) = valor, boh/ness. II. 

BA'BEL, BAE'YLON, Ac. (^33: Ba&- 
v\d>r- [Babel, Bnbyhnt]) is properly the capital city 
of the country which is called in Genesis Bhinnr 

and in the later Scriptures Chaldica , or 
the land of the Chaldeans: The name 

is connected in Genesis with the Hebrew root ✓ .2, 
‘‘ eonf under e'' “ l*ceause the Lord did there con- 
found the language of all the earth ” (Gen. xi. 9); 
but the native etymology is Bab-il, “ the gate of 
the god //,” or perhaps more simply “ the gate of 
God : ” and this no doubt was the original inten- 
tion of the appellation as given by Nimrod, though 
the other sense came to he attached to it after the 
confusion of tongues. Probably a temple was tbe 
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first building raised by the primitive nomads, and 
in the gate of this temple justice would be adminis- 
tered in early times (comp. 2 Sam. xix. 8), after 
which houses would grow up about the gate, and 
in this way the name would readily pass from the 
actual portal of the temple to the settlement. Ac- 
cording to the traditions which the Greeks derived 
from the Babylonians in Alexander's age the city 
was originally built about the year b. c. 2230. 
The architectural remains discovered in southern 
Babylonia, taken in conjunction with the monu- 
mental records, seem to indicate that it was not at 
first the capital, nor, indeed, a town of very great 
importance. It probably owed its position at the 
head of Nimrod's cities (Gen. x. 10) to the power 
and preeminence whereto it afterwards attained 
rather than to any original superiority that it could 
boast over the places coupled with it. Brech, Ur , 
and Ellasai\ appear to have been all more ancient 
than Babylon, and were capital cities when Babil 
was a provincial village. The first rise of the 
Chalda*an power was in the region close upon the 
Persian Gulf, as Berosus indicated by his fish-god 
Oaunes, who brought the Babylonians civilization 
and the arts out of the sea (ap. Syncell. p. 28, B.). 
Thence the nation spread northwards up the course 
of the rivers and the seat of government moved in 
the same direction, being finally fixed at Baby- 
iou, pernaps not earlier than about b. c. 1700. 

1. Topography of Babylon — Ancient descrip- 
tions of the city. — The descriptions of Babylon 
which have come down to us in classical writers 
are derived chiefly from two sources, the works of 
Herodotus and of Ctesias. These authors were 
both of them eye-witnesses of the glories of Baby- 
lon — not, indeed, at their highest point, but be- 
fore they had greatly declined — and left accounts 
of the city and its chief buildings, which the his- 
torians and geographers of later times were, for the 
most part, content to copy. Thp description of 
Herodotus is familiar to most persons. According 
to this, the city, which was built on both sides of 
the Euphrates, formed a vast square, inclosed with- 
in a double line of high walls, the extent of the 
outer circuit being 48 ) stades, or about 56 miles. 
The entire area included would thus have been 
about 200 square miles. Herodotus appears to im- 
ply that this whole space was covered with houses, 
which, he observes, were frequently three or four 
stories high. They were laid out in straight streets 
crossing each other at right angles, the cross streets 
leading to the Euphrates being closed at the river 
end with brazen gates, which allowed or prevented 
access to the quays wherewith the banks of the Eu- 
phrates were lined along its whole course through 
the city. Jn each division of the town, Herodotus 
says, there was a fortress or stronghold, consisting 
in the one case of the royal palace, in the other of 
the great temple of Belus. This last was a species 
of pyramid, composed of eight square towers placed 
ore above the other, the dimensions of the basement 
tower being a stade — or above 200 yards — each 
way. The height of the temple is not mentioned 
by Herodotus. -V -winding ascent, which passed 
round all the towers, led to the summit, on which 
was placed a spacious ark or chapel, containing no 
statue, but regarded by tne natives as the habitation 
of the god. The temple stood in a sacred precinct 
two stades (or 400 yards) square, which contained 
two altars for burnt-offerings and a sacred ark or 
riiapel, wherein was the golden image of Bel. The 
‘wo portions of the city were united by a bridge. 
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composed of a series of stone piers with movable 
platforms of wood stretching from one pier tc 
another. Sueh are the chief features of the de- 
scription left us by Herodotus (i. 178-1SG). 

According to Ctesias (ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 7, ff.) 
the circuit of the city was not 480 but 360 stades — 
which is a little under 42 miles. It lay, he says, on 
both sides of the Euphrates, and the two parts 
were connected together by a stone bridge five 
stades (above 1000 yards) long, and 30 feet broad, 
of the kind described by Herodotus. At either ex- 
tremity of the bridge was a royal palace, that in the 
eastern city being the more magnificent of the two. 
It was defended by a triple enceinte , the outer- 
most 60 stades, or 7 miles round ; the second, which 
was circular, 46 stades, or 4£ miles; and the third 
20 stades. or 2£ miles. The height of the second 
or middle wall was 300 feet, and its towers were 420 
feet. The elevation of the innermost circuit was 
even greater than this. The walls of both the second 
and the third inclosure were made of colored brick, 
and represented hunting scenes — the chase of the 
leopard and the lion — with figures, male and fe- 
male, regarded by Ctesias as those of Ninus and 
Semiramis. The other palace was inferior both in 
size and magnificence. It was inclosed within a 
single enceinte , 30 stades, or 3^ miles in circum- 
ference, and contained representations of hunting 
and battle scenes as well as statues in bronze, said 
to be those of Ninus, Semiramis, and Jupiter 
Belus. The two palaces were joined, not only by 
the bridge, but by a tunnel under the river ! Ctesias’s 
account of the temple of Belus has not come down 
to us. We may gather however, that he repre- 
sented its general character in much the same way 
as Herodotus, but spoke of it as surmounted by 
three statues, one of Bel, 40 feet high, another of 
Rhea, and a third of Juno or Beltis. He seems 
further to have described elaborately the famous 
“ hanging gardens ” of Nebuchadnezzar (Diod. Sic. 
ii. 10) but the description, as reported by Diodorus, 
is not very intelligible. It appears that they were 
a square of 400 feet each way, and rose in terraces, 
the topmost terrace being planted with trees of all 
kinds, which grew’ to a great size. 

In examining the truth of these descriptions, we 
shall most conveniently commence from the outer 
circuit of the town. All the ancient writers appear 
to agree in the fact of a district of vast size, more 
or less inhabited, having been inclosed within lofty 
walls, and included under the name of Babylon. 
With respect to the exact extent of the circuit they 
differ. The estimate of Herodotus and of Pliny (J7. 
A\ vi. 26) is 480 stades, of Strabo (xvi. i, § 5) 385, 
of Q. Curtius (v. 1 § 26) 368, of Clitarchus (ap. 
Diod. Sic. ii. 7) 365, and of Ctesias (ap. eund.) 
360 stades. It is evident that here we have merely 
the moderate variations to be expeeted in independ- 
ent measurements, except in the first of the num- 
bers. Setting this aside, the difference between 
the greatest and the least of the estimates is little 
more than \ per cent. a With this near agreement on 
the part of so many authors, it is the more sur- 
prising that in the remaining case we should find 
the great difference of one third more, or 33 1 per 
cent. Perhaps the true explanation is that Herod- 
otus spoke of the outer wall, which could be traced 

« If the estimate of Ctesi is be regarded as 100, 

that of Clitarchus will be . . . 100-1923 

” Q. Curtius 100-2 

" Strabo . 100-694; but 

” Herodotus 133-3 
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in his time, while the later writers, who never 
speak of an inner anti an outer hairier, give the meas- 
urement of Herodotus’s inner wall, which may have 
alone remained in their day. This is the opinion 
of M. Oppcrt, who even believes that he has found 
traces of both iuclo.su res, showing them to have 
l>een really of the size ascribed to them. This con- 
clusion is at present disputed, and it is the more 
general belief of those who have examined the mins 
with attention that no vestiges of the ancient walls 
are to l>e found, or at least, that none have as yet 
been discovered. Still it is impossible to doubt 
that a line of wall inclosing an enormous area orig- 
inally existed. The testimony to this effect is too 
strong to he set aside, and the disappearance of 
the wall is easily accounted for, either by the con- 
stant quarrying, which would naturally have com- 
menced with it (Mich, First Mein. p. 4-4), or by 
the subsidence of the bulwark into the moat from 
which it was raised. Taking the lowest estimate 
of the extent of the circuit, we shall have for the 
space within the rampart an area of above 100 
square miles; nearly five times the size of London ! 
It is evident that this vast space cannot have been 
entirely covered with houses. Diodorus con- 
fesses (ii. 5), cut Jin.) that but a small part of 
the enclosure was inhabited in his own day, 
and Q. Curtins (v. i. § 27) says that as 
much as nine-tenths consisted, even in the 
most flourishing times, of gardens, parks, 
paradises, fields, and orchards. 

With regard to the height and breadth 
of the walls there is nearly as much difler- 
ence of statement as with regard to their 
extent. Herodotus makes the height 200 
royal cubits, or 337$ feet; Ctesias 50 fathoms, 
or 300 feet ; Pliny and Solinus 200 royal 
feet; Strabo 50 cubits, or 75 feet. Here 
there is less appearance of independent meas- 
urements than in the estimates of length. The 
two original statements seem to he those of 
Herodotus and Ctesias, which only differ ac- 
cidentally, the latter having omitted to notice 
that the royal scale was used The later 
writers do not possess fresh data; they merely 
soften down what seems to them an exaggera- 
tion — Pliny and Solinus changing the cubits 
of I lerodotus into feet, and Strabo the fathoms 
of Ctesias into cubits. We are forced then 
to fall back on the earlier authorities, who 
arc also the only eye-witnesses; and surpris- 
ing as it seems, perhaps we must believe the 
statement, that the vast inclosed space above 
mentioned was surrounded by wails which 
have well been termed “artificial mountains,” 
iieing nearly the height of the dome of St. 
Paul’s! (See (’.rote's Greece, vol. iii. p. 397, 
and, on the other side, Muro’s Lit. of (.recce; 
vol. iv. p. 540.) The ruined wall of Nineveh 
was, it must he remembered, in Xenophon’s 
time 150 feet high (Annb. iii. 4, § 10), 
and another wall winch he passed in Mcsojk>- 
tamia was 100 feet (ibid. ii. 4, § 12). 

The estimates for the thickness of t he 
wall are the following: — Herodotus, 50 royal 
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According to Ctesias the wall was strengthened 
with 250 towers, irregularly disposed, to guard 
the weakest parts (L)iod. Sic. ii. 7); and according 
to Herodotus it was pierced with a hundred gates 
which were made of brass, with brazen lintels ana 
side-posts (i. 170). The gates and walls are alike 
mentioned in Scripture, the height of the one and 
the breadth of the other being specially noticed (Jer. 
Ii. 58; comp. 1. 15, and Ii. 53). 

Herodotus and Ctesias both relate that the banks 
of the river as it tlowed through the city were on 
each side ornamented with quays. The stream has 
probably often changed its course since the time of 
Babylonian greatness, hut some remains of a quay or 
embankment (K) on the eastern side of the stream 
still exist, upon the bricks of which is read tbe 
name of the last king. The two writers also agree 
as to the existence of a bridge, and describe it very 
similarly. Perhaps a remarkable mound ( K) which 
interrupts the long flat valley — evidently the an- 
cient course o f the river — closing in the principal 
mins on the west, may be a trace of this structure. 

2. Present state, of the Jluins. — Before seeking 
to identify the principal buildings of ancient Baby- 
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cubits, or nearly 85 feet; Pliny and Solinus 

50 royal, or about 00 common feet; and Strain, j ion with the ruins near tlillah, which are unrver- 
32 feet. Here again Pliny and Solinus have merely sally admitted to mark the site, it is necessary to 
softened down Herodotus; Strabo, however, has a, give an account of their present character and con- 
new number. This may belong properly to the in- dition, which the accompanying plan will illustrate. 
Der wall, which, Herodotus remarks (i. 181), was of ( About five miles above llilhh, on the op|>osit< 
ess thickness than the outer. or k?ft bank of the Luphrates, occur 
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utificial mounds of enormous size, which have 
been recognized in all ages as probably indicating 
the site of the capital of southern Mesopotamia. 
They consist chiefly of “ three great masses of 
building — the high pile of unbaked brickwork 
called by Rich ‘ Mlljellibe, , but which is known to 
the Arabs as ‘ Babil ’ (A); the building denomi- 
nated the ‘ Kasr ’ or palace (B) ; and a lofty mound 

(C) , upon which stands the modern tomb of Am- 
ram-ibn- Alb ” (Loftus’s Chaldcea, p. 17). Besides 
these principal masses the most remarkable features 
are two parallel lines of rampart (F F) bounding 
the chief ruins on the east, some similar but infe- 
rior remains on the north and west (I I and H), 
an embankment along the river-side (E), a remark- 
able isolated heap (K) in the middle of a long val- 
ley, which seems to have been the ancient bed of 
the stream, and two long lines of rampart (G G) 
meeting at a right angle, and with the river form- 
ing an irregular triangle, within which all the ruins 
on this side (except Babil) are inclosed. On the 
west, or right bank, the remains are very slight 
and scanty. There is the appearance of an inclos- 
ure, and of a building of moderate size within it 

(D) , nearly opposite the great mound of Amram ; 
but otherwise, unless at a long distance from the 
stream, this side of the Euphrates is absolutely 
bare of ruins. 

Scattered over the country on both sides of the 
Euphrates, and reducible to no regular plan, are a 
number of remarkable mounds, usually standing 
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single, which are plainly of the same date with the 
great mass of ruins upon the river-bank. Of these, 
by far the most striking is the vast ruin called the 
Birs-Nimrud , which many regard as the tower of 
Babel, situated about six miles to the S. W. of 
Hillah, and almost that distance from the Eu- 
phrates at the nearest point. This is a pyramid- 
ical mound, crowned apparently by the ruins of a 
tower, rising to the height of 153 £ feet above the 
level of the plain, and in circumference somewhat 
more than 2000 feet. As a complete description 
of it is given under the next article [Bauel, Tow- 
er ofj no more need be said of it here. There 
is sufficient reason to believe from the inscriptions 
discovered on the spot, and from other documents 
of the time of Nebuchadnezzar, that it marks the 
site of Borsippa, and was thus entirely beyond the 
limits of Babylon (Beros. Fr. 14). 

3. Identification of sites. — On comparing the 
existing ruins with the accounts of the ancient 
writers, the great difficulty which meets us is the 
jwjsition of the remains almost exclusively on the 
left bank of the river. All the old accounts agree 
in representing the Euphrates as running through 
the town, and the principal buildings as placed on 
the opposite sides of the stream. In explanation 
of this difficulty it has been urged, on the one 
| hand, that the Euphrates having a tendency to run 
off to the right has obliterated all trace of the build- 
ings in this direction (Bayard's Xhi. and Bab. p. 
493); on the other, that by a due extension of the 
area of Babylon it may he made to include the 
Birs-Nimrud , and that thus the chief existing re- 
mains will really lie on the opposite hanks of the 
river (Rich, Second Memoir, p. 32; Kcr Porter, 
Travels, ii. 383). But the identification of the 
Sirs with Borsippa completely disposes of this lat- 
ter theory; while the former is unsatisfactory, since 
we can scarcely suppose the abrasion of the river 
to have entirely removed all trace of such gigantic 
buildings as those wdiich the ancient writers de- 
scribe. Perhaps the most probable solution is to 
be found in the fact that a large canal (called 
bil) intervened in ancient times between the Kasr 
mound (B) and the ruin now called Babil (A;, 
which may easily have been confounded by Herod- 
otus with the main stream. This would have had 
the two principal buildings upon opposite sides; 
while the real river, which ran down the long val- 
ley to the w'est of the Kasr and Amram mounds, 
would also have separated (as Ctesias related) be- 
tween the greater and the lesser palace. If this 
explanation be accepted as probable, we may iden- 
tify the principal ruins as follows: — 1. The great 
mound of Babil will be the ancient temple of Beltis. 
It is an oblong mass, composed chiefly of unbaked 
brick, rising from the plain to the height of 140 
feet, flattish at the top, in length about 200 and in 
breadth about 140 yards. This oblong shape is 
common to the temples, or rather temple-towers, 
of lower Babylonia, which seem to have had nearly 
the same proportions. It was originally coated with 
fine burnt brick laid in an excellent mortar, as w r as 
proved by Mr. Layard (Nin. and. B tb. pp. 503-5): 
and was no doubt built in stages, most of which 
have crumbled clown, but which may still be in 
part concealed under the rubbish. The statement 
of Berosus (Fr. 14), that it w r as rebuilt by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is confirmed by the fact that all the 
inscribed bricks which have been found in it bear 
the name of that king. It formed the tower of 
the temple, and w’as surmounted by a chapel, bul 
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the main shrine, the altars, ami no doubt the res- Susa, and elsewhere), upon which are still standing 
idencks of the priests, were at the foot, in a sacred certain portions of the ancient residence whereto 
precinct. 2. The mound of the Kasr will mark the name of “AV/s/*” or “Palace” especially at- 
the site of the great Palace of Nebuchadnezzar, taches. The walls arc composed of burnt bricks 
It is an irregular square of about 700 yards each of a pale yellow color and of excellent quality, bound 
way, and may be regarded as chiefly formed of the together by a fine lime cement, and stamped with 
old palace-platform (resembling those at Nineveh, the name and titles of Nebuchadnezzar. They 
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View of Babil, from the West. 


“ contain traces of architectural ornament — piers, 
buttresses, pilasters, &c.” (Layard, p. 500); and in 
the rubbish at their base have been found slabs 
inscribed by Nebuchadnezzar and containing an 
account of the building of the edifice, as well as a 
few sculptured fragments ami many pieces of enam- 
elled brick of brilliant hues. On these last por- 


tions of figures are traceable, recalling the state- 
ments of Ctesias (ap. Diod. Sic.) that the brick 
walls of the palace were colored and represented 
hunting-scenes. No plan of the palace is to be 
made out from the existing remains, which are 
tossed in apparent confusion on the highest point 
of the mound. 3. The mound of Amrdm is thought 
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3 y M. Oppert to represent the “ hanging gardens ” 
of Nebuchadnezzar; but this conjecture does not 
seem to be a very happy one. The mound is com- 
posed of poorer materials than the edifices of that 
prince, and has furnished no bricks containing his 
name. Again, it is far too large for the hanging- 
gardens, which are said to have been only 400 feet, 
each way. The Ainrdm mound is described by 
Rich as an irregular parallelogram, 1100 yards long 
by 800 broad, and by Iver Porter as a triangle, the 
sides of which are respectively 1400, 1100, and 850 
feet. Its dimensions therefore very greatly exceed 
those of the curious structure with which it has 
been identified. Most probably it represents the 


ancient palace, coeval with Babylon itself, of whicb 
Nebuchadnezzar speaks in his inscriptions as ad 
joining his own more magnificent residence. It is 
the only part of the ruins from which bricks have 
been derived containing the names of kings earlier 
than Nebuchadnezzar; and is therefore entitled to 
be considered the most ancient of the existing re- 
mains. 4. The ruins marked DD on either side 
of the Euphrates, together with all the other remains 
on the right bank, may be considered to represent 
the lesser Palace of Ctesias, which is said to have 
been connected with the greater by a bridge across 
the river, as well as by a tunnel under the channel 
of the stream ( ! ). The old course of the Euphrates 



Chart of the country round Babylon, with limits of the ancient City, according to Oppert. 


stems to have been a little east of the present one, 
passing between the two ridges marked 1 1, and 
then closely skirting the mound of Amrdm, so as 
to have both the ruins marked D upon its right 
bank. These ruins are of the same date and style. 
The bricks of that on the left bank bear the name 
of Neriglissar; and there can be little doubt that 
this ruin, together with those on the opposite side 
of the stream, are the remains of a palace built by 
him. Perhaps (as already remarked) the mound K 
may be a remnant of the ancient bridge. 5. The 
two long parallel lines of embankment on the east 
(F F in the plan) which form so striking a feature 
n the remains as represented by Porter and Rich, 


but which are ignored by M. Oppert, may either 
be the lines of an outer and inner inclosure, of 
which Nebuchadnezzar speaks as defenses of his 
palace; or they may represent the embankments 
of an enormous reservoir, which is often mentioned 
by that monarch as adjoining his palace towards 
the east. 6. The embankment (E) is composed of 
bricks marked with the name of Labynetus or N a- 
bunit , and is undoubtedly a portion of the work 
which Berosus ascribes to the last king (FrT 14). 

The most remarkable fact connected with the 
magnificence of Babylon, is the poorness of the ma- 
terial with which such wonderful results were pro- 
duced. The whole country, being alluvial, wa a 
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entirely destitute of stone, and even wood was 
scarce and of bad quality, being only yielded by 
the palm-groves which fringed the courses of the 
canals and rivers. In default of these, tl* ordi- 
nary materials for building, recourse was had to 
the soil of the country — in many parts an excel- 
lent clay — and with bricks made from tins, either 
sun-dried or baked, the vast structures were raised, 
which, when they stood in their integrity, provoked 
comparison with the pyramids of Kgypt, and which 
even in their decay excite the astonishment of the 
traveller. A modern writer has noticed as the true 
secret of the extraordinary results produced, “the 
unbounded command of naked human strength ” 
which tiie Babylonian monarchs had at their dis- 
posal (Grote's Hist, of tin t ee, vol. iii. p. 401); hut 
this alone will not account for the phenomena, and 
we must give the Babylonians credit for a genius 
and a grandeur of conception rarely surpassed, which 
led them to employ the labor whereof they had the 
command in works of so imposing a character. 
With only “brick for stone,” and at first only 

“slime (H^pr) for mortar” (Gen. xi. 3), they 
constructed edifices of so vast a size that they still 
remain at the present day among the most enor- 
mous ruins in the \yorld, impressing the beholder at 
once with awe and admiration. 

4. History of Babylon. — The history of Babylon 
mounts up to a time not very much later than the 
Flood. The native historian seems to have pos- 
sessed authentic records of his country for above 
2000 years before the conquest by Alexander (Be- 
ros. h'r. 11); and Scripture represents ihe “begin- 
ning of the kingdom ” as belonging to the time 
of Nimrod, tiie grandson of Ham and the great- 
grandson of Noah (Gen. x. 6-10). Of Nimrod no 
trace has been found in the Babylonian remains, 
unless he is identical with the god Bel of the Baby- 
lonian Bantheon, and so with the Greek Bclus, the 
hero-founder of the city. This identity is possible, 
and at any rate the most ancient inscriptions appear 
to show that the primitive inhabitants of the coun- 
try were really < 'nshitc, i. e. identical in race with 
the early inhabitants of Southern Arabia and of 
Ethiopia. The seat of government at this early 
time was, as has been stated, in lower Babylonia, 
Erecli ( Wavka) and Ur (Mugheir) being the cap- 
itals, and Babylon (if built) being a place of no 
consequence. The country was called Shinar 

and the people the Akkadim (comp. 
Accad of Gen. x. 10). Of the art of this period 
we have specimens in the mins of Mugheir and 
Wavka, the remains of which date from at least 
the 20th century before our era. We find the use 
of kiln-baked as well as of sun-dried bricks already 
begun; we find writing practiced, for the bricks are 
stamped with the names and titles of the kings; 
we find buttresses employed to support buildings, 
and wc have probable indications of the system of 
erecting lofty buildings in stages. On the other 
hand, mortar is unknown, and the bricks are laid 
either in day or in bitumen (comp. (Jen. xi. 3); 
they are rudely moulded, and of various shapes and 
sizes; sun-dried bricks predominate, and some large 
buildings are composed entirely of them; in these 
reed-nuitting occurs at intervals, apparently used to 
protect the mass from disintegration. There is no 
trace of ornament in the erections of this date, 
which were imposing merely by their size and so- 
lidity. 

The first important change which we arc able to 
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trace in the external condition of Bab) Ion, is iL* 
subjection, at a time anterior to Abraham, by the 
neighboring kingdom of Elam or Susiana. Bcrosus 
spoke of a first Clialdaean dynasty consisting of 
eleven kings, whom lie probably represented as 
reigning from B. c. 2234 to n. c. 1976. At the 
last mentioned date he said there was a change, 
and a new dynasty succeeded, consisting of 49 
kings, who reigned 458 years (from ». c. 197G to 
b. c. 1518). It is thought that this transition maj 
mark the invasion of Babylonia from the East, and 
the establishment of Elamitic influence in the coun- 
try, under Chcdorlaomer (Gen. xiv.), whose repre- 
sentative appears as a conqueror in the inscriptions. 
Amraphel, king of Shinar, and Arioch, king of 
Ellasar ( Lnrsa ), would be tributary princes whom 
Chedorlaomer had subjected, while he himself may 
have become the founder of the new dynasty, which, 
according to Bcrosus, continued on the throne for 
above 450 years. From this point the history of 
Babylon is almost a blank for above twelve centu- 
ries. Except in the mention of the plundering of 
Job by the Chaldieans (Job i. 17), and of the 
“ goodly Babylonish garment ” which Aehan cov- 
eted (Josh. vli. 21), Scripture is silent with regard 
to the Babylonians from the time of Abraham to 
that of Hezekiah. Berosus covered this space with 
three dynasties; one (which has been already men- 
tioned) of 49 Chaldacan kings, who reigned 458 
years; Another of 9 Arab kings, who reigned 245 
years; and a third of 49 Assyrian monarchs, who 
held dominion for 52G years; hut nothing beyond 
this hare outline has come down to us on his au- 
thority concerning the period in question. The 
monumental records of the country furnish a series 
of names, the reading of which is very uncertain, 
which may be arranged with a good deal of proba- 
bility in chronological order, apparently belonging 
to the first of these three dynasties. Of the second 
no traces have been hitherto discovered. The third 
would seem to he identical with the Upper Dynasty 
of Assyria, of which some account has been given 
in a former article [Assy hi a]. It would appear 
then as if Babylon, after having had a native Clial- 
chean dynasty which ruled for 224 years (Brandis, 
p. 17), and a second dynasty of Elamitic Chalda»ans 
who ruled for a further period of 458 years, fell 
wholly under Semitic influence, becoming subject 
first to Arabia for two centuries and a half, and 
then to Assyria for above five centuries, and not 
regaining even a qualified independence till the time 
marked by the close of the Upper and the formation 
of the Lower Assyrian empire. This is the conclu- 
sion which seems naturally to follow from the ab- 
stract which is all that we possess of Bcrosus: and 
doubtless it is to a certain extent true. But the 
statement is too broad to he exact; and the mon- 
uments show that Babylon was at no time absorbed 
into Assyria, or even for very many years together 
a submissive vassal. Assyria, which she had col- 
onized during the time of the second or great Chal- 
dean dynasty, to which she had given letters and 
the arts, and which she had held in subjection for 
many hundred years, became in her turn (ahout 
n. c. 1270) the predominant Mesopotamian power, 
and the glory of Babylon in consequence suffered 
eclipse. But she had her native kings during the 
whole of the Assyrian period, and she frequently 
contended with her great neighbor, being some- 
times even the aggressor. Though much sunk 
from her former greatness, she continued to l»e the 
second power in Asia; and retained a vitality which 
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it a later date enabled her to become once more 
the head of an empire. 

The line of Babylonian kings becomes exactly 
known to us from the year n. c. 747. An astro- 
nomical work of the geographer Ptolemy has pre- 
served to us a document, the importance of which 
for comparative chronology it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate. The “Canon of Ptolemy,” as it is 
called, gives us the succession of Babylonian 
monarchs, with the exact length of the reign of 
each, from the year b. c. 747, when Nabonassar 
mounted the throne, to b. c. 331, when the last 
Persian king was dethroned by Alexander. This 
document, which from its close accordance with the 
statements of Scripture always. vindicated to itself a 
high authority in the eyes of Christian chronologcrs, 
has recently been confirmed in so many points by 
the inscriptions that its authentic character is estab- 
lished beyond all possibility of cavil or dispute. As 
the basis of all accurate calculation for oriental 
dates previous to Cyrus, it seems proper to tran- 
scribe the earlier portion of it in this place. [The 
dates b. c. are added for convenience sake.] 



Years. 

N. E. 

B. C. 

Nabonassar .... 

14 

1 

747 

Nadi us 

2 

15 

733 

Chinzinus and Porus . 

5 

17 * 

731 

Elulmus 

5 

22 

726 

Mardocempalus . . . 

12 

27 

721 

Arceanus 

5 

39 

709 

First interregnum . . 

2 

44 

704 

Belibus 

3 

46 

702 

Aparanadius .... 

6 

49 

699 

Regibelus 

1 

55 

693 

Mesesimordacus . . . 

4 

56 

692 

Second interregnum 

8 

60 

688 

Asaridanus .... 

13 

68 

680 

Saosduchinus .... 

20 

81 

667 

Cinneladanus .... 

22 

lul 

647 

Nabopolassar .... 

21 

123 

625 

Nebuchadnezzar . . . 

43 

144 

604 

Illoarudamus .... 

2 

187 * 

561 

Nerigassolassarus . . 

4 

189 

559 

Nabouadius .... 

17 

193 

555 

Cyrus 

9 

210 

538 


Of Nabonassar, the first king in Ptolemy's list, 
nothing can be said to be known except the fact, 
reported by Berosus, that he destroyed all the 
annals of his predecessors for the purpose of com- 
pelling the Babylonians to date from himself ( Fr . 
11 a). It has been conjectured that he was the 
husband, or son, of Semirainis, and owed to her his 
possession of the throne. But of this theory there 
is at present no proof. It rests mainly upon a 
synchronism obtained from Herodotus, who makes 
Semiramis a Babylonian queen, and places her five 
generations (107 years) before Nitocris, the mother 
of the last king. The Assyrian discoveries have 
shown that there was a Semiramis about this time, 
bijt they furnish no evidence of her connection with 
Babylon, which still continues uncertain. The im- 
mediate successors of Nabonassar are still more 
obscure than himself. Absolutely nothing beyond 
the brief notation of the Canon has reached us con- 
cerning Nad ius (or Nabius), Chinzinus (or Chui- 
zirus) and Porus, or Elulneus, who certainly cannot 
be the Tyrian king of that name mentioned by 
Menander (ap. Joseph. Ant. Jud. ix. 14, § 2). 
Mardocempalus, on the contrary, is a monarch to 
jvhom great interest attaches. He is undoubtedly 
*he Merodach-Baladan, or Berodach- Baladan [Me- 
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rol>acii-Balai>a.n] of Scripture, and was a per- 
sonage of great consequence, reigning himself twice 
the first time for 12 years, contemporaneously wilt 
the Assyrian king Sargon, and the second time foi 
six months only, during the first year of Sen- 
nacherib; and leaving a sort of hereditary claim to 
his sons and grandsons, who are found to have 
been engaged in hostilities with Ksar-haddon ami 
his successor. His dealings with llezekiah suf- 
ficiently indicate the independent position of Baby- 
lon at this period, while the interest which he lclt 
in an astronomical phenomenon (2 Chr. xxxii. 31) 
harmonizes with the character of a native Chaldaan 
king which appears to belong to him. The Assyr- 
ian inscriptions show that alter reigning 12 years 
Merodach-Baladan was deprived of his crown and 
driven into banishment by Sargon, who appears to 
have placed Arccanus (his son?) upon the throne 
as viceroy, a position which he maintained for five 
years. A time of trouble then ensued, estimated 
in the Canon at two years, during which various 
pretenders assumed the crown, among them a cer- 
tain Hagisa, or Acises, who reigned for about a 
month, and Merodach-Baladan, who held the throne 
for half a year (Polyhist. ap. Euseb.). Sennacherib, 
bent on reestablishing the influence of Assyria over 
Babylon, proceeded against Merodach-Baladan (as 
he informs us) in his first year, and having de- 
throned him, placed an Assyrian named Btlib , or 
Belibus, upon the throne, who ruled as his viceroy 
for three years. At the end of this time, the party 
of Merodach-Baladan still giving trouble, Sen- 
nacherib descended again into Babylonia, once more 
overran it, removed Be lib, and placed his eldest 
son — who appears in the Canon as Aparanadius — 
upon the throne. Aparanadius reigned for six years, 
when he was succeeded by a certain Uegibelus, who 
reigned for one year; after which Mesesimordacus 
held the throne for four years. Nothing more is 
known of these kings, and it is uncertain whether 
they were viceroys, or independent native monarchs. 
They were contemporary with Sennacherib, to 
whose reign belongs also the second interregnum, 
extending to eight years, which the Canon inter- 
poses between the reigns of Mesesimordacus and 
Asaridanns. In Asaridanus critical eyes long ago 
detected Esar-haddon, Sennacherib’s son and suc- 
cessor; and it may be regarded as certain from the 
inscriptions that this king ruled in person ovei 
both Babylonia and Assyria, holding his court 
alternately at their . respective capitals. Hence we 
may understand how Manasseh, his contemporary, 
came to be “ carried by the captains of the king 
of Assyria to Babylon instead of to Nineveh, as 
would have been done in any other reign. [Esar- 
haddox.] Saosduchinus and Ciniladanus (or 
Cinneladanus), his brother (Polyhist.), the suc- 
cessors of Asaridanus, are kings of whose history 
we know nothing. Probably they were viceroys 
under the later Assyrian monarchs, who are repre 
sented by Abydenus (ap. Euseb.) as retaining their 
authority over Babylon up to the time of the last 
siege of Nineveh. 

With Nabopolassar, the successor of Cinnela- 
danus, and the father of Nebuchadnezzar, a new 
era in the history of Babylon commences. Accord 
ing to Abydenus, who probably drew his informa- 
tion from Berosus, he was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Babylon by the last Assyrian king, at the 
moment when the Medes were about to make their 
final attack; whereupon, betraying the trust re- 
posed in him, he went over to the enemy, arranged 
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i marriage between his son Nebuchadnezzar and 
tbe daughter of the Median leader, and joined in 
the last siege of the city. [Nineveh.] On the 
success of the confederates (u. c. 025) Babylon be- 
came not only an inde|»endent kingdom, but an 
empire; the southern and western portions of the 
Assyrian territory were assigned to Nabopolassar 
in the partition of the spoils which followed on the 
conquest, and thereby the Babylonian dominion 
became extended over tbe whole valley of the 
Euphrates as far as the Taurus range, over Syria, 
Bluenicia, Palestine, Idunnva, and (perhaps) a por- 
tion of Egypt. Thus, among others, the Jews 
passed quietly and almost without remark, from 
one feudal head to another, exchanging dependency 
on Assyria for dependency on Babylon, and eon- 
tinning to pay to Nabopolassar the same tribute 
and service which they had previously rendered to 
the Assyrians. Friendly relations seem to have 
been maintained with Media throughout the reign 
of Nabopolassar, who led or sent a contingent to 
help Cyaxares in his Lydian war, and acted as 
mediator in the negotiations by which that war 
was concluded (Herod, i. 74). At a later date 
hostilities broke out with Egypt. Neco, the son 
of Psamatik 1., about the year n. c. G08, invaded 
the Babylonian dominions on the southwest, and 
made himself master of the entire tract between 
his own country and the Euphrates (2 K. xxiii. 2!), 
and xxiv. 7). Nabopolassar was now advanced in 
life, and not able to take the field in person (Beros. 
Fr. 14). lie therefore sent his son, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, at the head of a large army, against the 
Egyptians, and the battle of Carchemish, which 
soon followed, restored to Babylon the former limits 
of her territory (comp. 2 K. xxiv. 7 with Jer. xlvi. 
2-12). Nebuchadnezzar pressed forward and had 
reached Egypt, when news of his father's death 
recalled him ; and hastily returning to Babylon, he 
was fortunate enough to find himself, without any 
struggle, acknowledged king (b. c. G04). 

A complete account of the works and exploits of 
this great monarch — by far tbe most remarkable 
of all the Babylonian kings — will be given in a 
later article. [Nebuchadnezzar.] It is enough 
to note in this place that he was great both in 
peace and in war, but greater in the former. Be- 
sides recovering the possession of Syria and Pales- 
tine, and carrying off the Jews after repeated rebel- 
lions into captivity, he reduced Phccnicia, besieged 
and took 'lyre, and ravaged, if he did not actually 
conquer, Egypt. But it was as the ndorner and 
bcautifier of bis native land — as the builder and 
restorer of almost all her cities and temples — that 
this monarch obtained that great reputation which 
has handed down his name traditionally in the 
East, on a par with those of Nimrod, Solomon, and 
Alexander, and made it still a familiar term in the 
mouths of the jieople. Probably no single man 
ever left behind him as his memorial upon the 
earth one half the amount of building which was 
erected by this king. The ancient ruins and the 
modern towns of Babylonia are alike built almost 
exclusively of his bricks. Babylon itself, the capital, 
was peculiarly the object of his attention. It was 
here that, besides repairing the walls and restoring 
the temples, he constructed that magnificent palace, 
which, with its triple inclosnre, its hanging gaidens, 
its plated pillars, and its rich ornamentation of 
enamelled brick, was regarded in ancient times as 
one of tbe seven wonders of the world (Strab. xvi. 
I, 5 5.) 
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Nebuchadnezzar died b. c. 5G1, having reigned 
for 43 years, and was succeeded by Evil-Merodach. 
his son, who is called in the Canon IUoarudamus 
This prince, who “in the year that he began t« 
reign did lift up the head of Jelioiachin, king of 
Judah, out of prison” (2 Iv. xxv. 27), was mur- 
dered, after having held the crown for two years 
only, by Neriglissar, his brother-in-law. [Eyil- 
Mehodacii.] Neriglissar — the Nerigassolassar 
of the Canon — is (apparently) identical with the 
“ Nergal-shar-ezer, Bab-Mag " of Jeremiah (xxxix. 
3, 13-14). He bears this title, which has been 
translated “ chief of the Magi ” (Gesenius), or 
“chief priest” (Col. Bawlinson), in the Inscrip- 
tions, and calls himself the son of a “ king of Baby- 
lon.” Some writers have considered him identical 
with “Darius the Mede” (Larcher, Conringius, 
Bouhier); but this is improbable [Dakius the 
Mi-;i>k], and he must rather be regarded as a Baby- 
lonian of high rank, who having married a daughter 
of Nebuchadnezzar raised his thoughts to the crown, 
and finding Evil-Merodach unpopular with his sub- 
jects, murdered him and became his successor. 
Neriglissar built the palace at Babylon, which 
seems to have been placed originally on the right 
bank of the river. He was probably advanced in 
life at his accession, and thus reigned but four 
years, though he died a natural death, and left the 
crown to his son, Luborosoa rehod. This prince, 
though a mere lad at the time of his father's de- 
cease, was allowed to ascend the throne without 
difficulty : hut when he had reigned nine months, 
he became tbe victim of a conspiracy among his 
friends and connections, who, professing to detect 
in him symptoms of a bad disposition, seized him, 
and tortured him to death. Nabonidus (or I.aby- 
netus), one of the conspirators, succeeded; he is 
called- by Berosus “ a certain Nabonidus, a Baby- 
lonian” (ap. Joseph, c. Ap. i. 21), by which it 
would appear that he was not a member of the 
royal family ; and this is likewise evident from his 
inscriptions, in which he only claims for his father 
the rank of “ Bab-Mag.” Herodotus seems to have 
been mistaken in supposing him (i. 188) the son 
of a great queen, Nitocris, and (apparently) of a 
former king, Labynetus (Nebuchadnezzar?). In- 
deed it may be doubted whether the Babylonian 
Nitocris of Herodotus is really a historical person- 
age. Ilis authority is the sole argument for her 
existence, which it is difficult to credit against the 
silence of Scripture, Berosus, the Canon, and the 
Babylonian monuments. She may perhaps have 
been a wife of Nebuchadnezzar; but in that case 
she must have been wholly unconnected with Na- 
bonidus, who certainly bore no relation to that 
monarch. 

Nabonidus, or Labynetus (as he was called by 
tbe Greeks), mounted tbe throne in tbe year b. c. 
555, very shortly before the war broke out between 
Cyrus and Crusus. He entered into alliance with 
the latter of these monarchs against the former, 
and had the struggle been prolonged would have 
sent a contingent into Asia Minor. Events pro- 
ceeded ton rapidly to allow of this; but Nabonidus 
bad provoked the hostility of Cyrus by the mere 
fact of the alliance, and felt at once that sooner or 
later he would have to resist the attack of an 
avenging army, lie probably employed his long 
and peaceful reign of 17 years in preparations 
against the dreaded foe, executing the defensive 
works which Herodotus ascribes to his mother 
(i. 185), and accumulating in the town abundant 
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itores of provisions ( lb . c. 190). In the year h. c. 
539 the attack came. Cyrus advanced at the head 
of his irresistible hordes, but wintered upon the 
Diyaleh or Gyndes, making his final approaches 
in the ensuing spring. Nabonidus appears by the 
inscriptions to have shortly before this associated 
with him in the government of the kingdom his 
son, Bel-shar-ezer or Belshazzar; on the approach 
of Cyrus, therefore, he took the field himself at the 
head of his army, leaving his son to command in 
the city. In this way, by help of a recent dis- 
covery, the accounts of Berosus and the book of 
Daniel — hitherto regarded as hopelessly conflict- 
ing — maybe reconciled. [Belshazzar.] Na- 
bonidus engaged the army of Cyrus, but was de- 
feated and forced to shut himself up in the neigh- 
boring town of Borsippa (marked now by the 
Birs-Ximrud), where he continued till after the 
fall of Babylon (Beros. ap. Joseph, c. Ap. i. 21). 
Belshazzar guarded the city, but over-confident in 
its strength kept insufficient watch, and recklessly 
indulging in untimely and impious festivities (Dan. 
v.), allowed the enemy to enter the town by the 
channel of the river (Herod, i. 191; Xen. Cyrop. 
vii. 7). Babylon was thus taken by a surprise, as 
Jeremiah had prophesied (li. 31) — by an army of 
Medes and Persians, as intimated 170 years earlier 
by Isaiah (xxi. 1-9), and as Jeremiah had also fore- 
shown (li. 3.J), during a festival. In the carnage 
which ensued upon the taking of the town, Bel- 
shazzar was slain (Dan. v. 30). Nabonidus, on 
receiving the intelligence, submitted, and was 
treated kindly by the conqueror, who not only 
spared his life, but gave him estates in Carmania 
(Beros. ut supra; comp. Abyd. Fi\ 9). 

Such is the general outline of the siege and cap- 
ture of Babylon by Cyrus, as derivable from the 
fragments of Berosus, illustrated by the account in 
Daniel and reduced to harmony by aid of the im- 
portant fact, obtained recently from the monuments, 
of the relationship between Belshazzar and Nabo- 
nidus. It is scarcely necessary to remark that it 
differs in many points from the accounts of Herod- 
otus and Xenophon; but the latter of these two 
writers is in his Cyropasdia a mere romancer, and 
the former is very imperfectly acquainted with the 
history of the Babylonians. The native writer, 
whose information was drawn from authentic and 
contemporary documents, is far better authority 
than either of the Greek authors, the earlier of 
whom visited Babylon nearly a century after its 
capture by Cyrus, when the tradition had doubtless 
become in many respects corrupted. 

According to the book of Daniel, it would seem as 
if Babylon was taken on this occasion, not by 
Cyrus, king of Persia, but by a Median king, named 
Darius (v. 31). The question of the identity of 
this personage with any Median or Babylonian king 
known to us from profane sources, will be discussed 
hereafter. [Darius the Mede.] It need only be 
remarked here that Scripture does not really conflict 
on this point with profane authorities; since there 
is sufficient indication, from the terms used by the 
sacred writer, that “Darius the Mede,” whoever he 
may have been, was not the real conqueror nor 

king who ruled in his own right, but a monarch 
intrusted by another with a certain delegated au- 
thority (see Dan. v. 31, and Lc. 1). 

With the conquest by Cyrus commenced the 
decay and ruin of Babylon. The “broad walls” 
vere then to some extent “ broken down ” (Beros. 
*Y. 11) and the “high gates” probably “ burnt 
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with fire ” (Jer. li. 58). The defenses that is to 
say, were ruined ; though it is not to be supposed 
that the laborious and useless task of entirely de- 
molishing the gigantic fortifications cf the place 
was attempted, or even contemplated, by the con- 
queror. Babylon ,.was weakened, but it continueo 
a royal residence, not only during the life-time ot 
Darius the Mede, but through the entire period of 
the Persian empire. The Persian kings held their 
court at Babylon during the larger portion of the 
year; and at the time of Alexander's conquests it 
was still the second, if not the first, city of the 
empire. It had, however, suffered considerably on 
more than one occasion subsequent to the time of 
Cyrus. Twice in the reiirn of Darius (Behist. Ins.), 
and once in that of Xerxes (Ctes. Pers. § 22), it 
had risen against the Persians, and made an effort 
to regain its independence. After each rebellion its 
defenses were weakened, and during the k.-'u period 
of profound peace which the Persian empire enjoyed 
from the reign of Xerxes to that of Darius Codo- 
mannus they were allowed to go completely to de- 
cay. The public buildings also suffered grievously 
from neglect. Alexander found the great temple 
of Belus in so ruined a condition that it would have 
required the labor of 10,000 men for two months 
even to clear away the rubbish with which it was 
encumbered (Strab. xvi. 1, § 5). His designs for 
the restoration of the temple and the general em- 
bellishment of the city were frustrated by his un- 
timely death, and the removal of the seat of empire 
to Antioch under the Seleueklae gave the finishing 
blow to the prosperity of the place. The great city of 
Seleucia, which soon after arose in its neighborhood, 
not only drew away its population but was actually 
constructed of materials derived from its buildings 
(Plin. H. X. vi. 30). Since then Babylon has 
been a quarry from which all the tribes in the 
vicinity have perpetually derived the bricks with 
which they have built their cities, and (besides 
Seleucia) Ctesiphon, A1 Modain, Baghdad, Kufa, 
Kerbelah, Hillah, and numerous other towns, have 
risen from its ruins. The “great city,” “the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency,” has thus em- 
phatically “become heaps” (Jer. li. 37) — she is 
truly “ an astonishment and a hissing, without an 
inhabitant.” Her walls have altogether disap- 
peared — they have “fallen” (Jer. li. 44), been 
“thrown down ” (1. 15), been “broken utterly” 
(li. 58). “ A drought is upon her waters ” (1. 38); 
for the system of irrigation, on which in Babylonia 
fertility altogether depends, has long heen laid 
aside; “ her cities ” are everywhere “ a desolation ” 
(li. 43), her “land a wilderness; ” “ wild beasts of 
the desert ” (jackals) “ lie there,” and “owls dwell 
there” (comp. Layard, Xin. and Bab . p. 484, 
with Is. xiii. 21-22, and Jer. 1. 39): the natives 
regard the whoje site as haunted, and neither will 
the “ Arab pitch tent, nor the shepherd fold sheep 
there” (Is. xiii. 20). 

(See for the descriptive portions, Rich’s Tiro 
Jftmoirs on Babylon ; Ker Porter’s Travels, vol. 
ii. ; Bayard’s Xineveh and Babylon, ch. xxii. ; 
Fresnel’s Two Letters to M. Jfohl in the Journal 
Asiatique, June and July, 1853; and Boftus’s 
Chaldcea, ch. ii. On the identification of the ruins 
with ancient sites, compare Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
vol. ii. Essay iv. ; Oppert’s Maps and Plans; and 
Rennell’s Essay in Rich’s Babylon and PersepoVs. 
On the history, compare M. Niebuhr’s Geschichte 
AssuPs und Babel's ; Brandis’s Rerum Assyria- 
rum Ttmpora EmtndaLi; Bosanquet’s Sacred 
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and Profane Chronology ; and Bawlinson’s Herod- 
>tus, vol. i. Essays vi. and viii. G. K. 

* As a fitting close to this article we subjoin 
from Prof, liawlinson’s new volume ( Monarchies 
i tf the Ancient Eastern World , iii. 510-18) his 
account of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, 
which so remarkably fulfilled the Hebrew pre- 
dictions: — “When all was prepared, Cyrus de- 
termined to wait for the arrival of a certain festi- 
val, during which the whole population were wont 
to engage in drinking and revelling, and then 
silently in the dead of night to turn the water 
of the river and make his attack. All fell out 
as he hoped and wished. The festival was even 
held with greater pomp and splendor than usual; 
for Belshazzar, with the natural insolence of youth, 
to mark his contempt for the besieging army, 
abandoned himself wholly to the delights of the 
season, and himself entertained a thousand lords 
in his palace. Elsewhere the rest of the popula- 
tion was occupied in feasting and dancing. Drunk- 
en riot and mad excitement held possession of the 
town: the siege was forgotten; ordinary precau- 
tions were neglected. Following the example of 
their king, the Babylonians gave themselves up 
for the night to orgies in which religious frenzy 
and drunken excitement formed a strange and re- 
volting medley. 

“ Meanwhile, outside the city, in silence and 
darkness, the Persians watched at the two points 
where the Euphrates entered and left the walls. 
Anxiously they noted the gradual sinking of the 
water in the river-hed; still more anxiously they 
watched to see if those within the walls would ob- 
serve the suspicious circumstances and sound an 
alarm through the town. Should such ail alarm 
he given, all their labors would he lost. . . . 

But as they watched no sounds of alarm reached 
them — only a confused noise of revel and riot, 
which showed that the unhappy townsmen weie 
quite unconscious of the approach of danger. 

“ At last shadowy forms began to emerge from 
the obscurity of the deep river-bed, and on the 
landing-places opposite the river gates scattered 
clusters of men grew into solid columns, — the 
undefended gateways were seized, — a war-shout 
was raised, — the alarm was taken and spread, — 
and swift runners started off to ‘show the King 
of Babylon that his city was taken at one end.’ 
In the darkness and confusion of the night a terri- 
ble massacre ensued. The drunken revellers could 
make no resistance. 'Hie king, paralyzed with fear at 
the awful band writing on the wall, which too late 
had warned him of his peril, could do nothing even to 
cheek the progress of the assailants, who carried all 
before them everywhere. Bursting into the palace, 
a band of Persians made their way to flic presence 
of the monarch and slew him on the scene of 
his impious revelry. Other bands carried fire 
and sword through the town. When morning 
came, Cyrus found himself undisputed master of 
the city.” II. 

BA'BEL, TOWER OF. The “tower of 
Babel” is only mentioned once in Scripture (Gen. 
xi. 4-9), and then as incomplete. No reference to 
it appears in the prophetic denunciations of the 
pniqshmcnts which were to fall on Babylon for her 
ride. It is therefore quite uncertain whether the 
nilding ever advanced lieyond its foundations. 
4s. however, the classical writers universally in 
heir descriptions of Baby^n gavo a prominent 
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place to a certain tower-like building, which thej 
called the temple (Herod., Died. Sic., Arrian, Plin.. 
Ac.), or the tomb (Strabo) of Heins, it has generally 
1 een supposed that the tower was in course of 
time finished, and became the principal temple of 
the Chaldiean metropolis. Certainly this may have 
leen the ease; hut while there is some evidencl 
against there is none in favor of it. A Jewish 
tradition, recorded by Boehart ( Plndig , i. 9), de- 
clared that fire fell from heaven, and split the tower 
through to its foundation: while Alexander Poly- 
histor (Er. 10) and the other profane writers who 
noticed the tower (as Abydenus, Eis. 5 and 0), 
said that it had been blown down by the winds. 
Such authorities therefore as we possess, represent 
the building as destroyed soon after its erection. 
When the Jews, however, were carried captive into 
Babylonia, struck with the vast magnitude and 
peculiar character of certain of the Babylonian tem- 
ples, they imagined that they saw in them, not 
merely buildings similar in type and mode of con- 
struction to the “ tower ” of their Script- 

ures, hut in this or that temple they thought to 
recognize the very tower itself. The predominant 
opinion was in favor of the great temple of Nebo 
at Borsippa, the modern Birs-Ximrnd, although 
the distance of that place from Babylon is an in- 
superable difficulty in the way of the identification. 
Similarly when Christian travellers first began to 
visit the Mesopotamian ruins, (hey generally at- 
tached the name of “ the tower of Babel ” to what- 
ever mass, among those beheld by them, was the 
loftiest and most imposing. Bawulf in the lGtli 
century found the “ tower of Babel ” at Et/ugiuh , 
Pietro della Valle in the 18th identified it with the 
ruin Babil near Hi lluh , while early in the present 
century Bich and Ker Porter revived the Jewish 
notion, and argued for its identity with the Bits. 
There are in reality no real grounds either for iden- 
tifying the tower with the Temple of Belus, or for 
supposing that any remains of it long survived the 
cheek which the builders received, when they were 
“scattered abroad upon the fare of the earth,” and 
“left off to build the city” (Gen. xi. 8). All then 
that can be properly attempted by the modern critic 
is to show (1.) what was the probable type and 
character of the building; and (2.) what were the 
materials and manner of its construction. 

With regard to the former point, it may readily 
he allowed that the Bii $-Xinn ud y though it can- 
not he the tower of Bal el itself, which was at 
Babylon (Gen. xi. 9), yet, as the most perfect rej>- 
resentativc of an ancient Babylonian temple-tower, 
may well be taken to show, better than any other 
ruin, the probable shape and character of the edifice. 
'Phis building appears, by the careful examinations 
recently made of it, to have been a sort of oblique 
pyramid built in seven receding stages. “ Upon a 
platform of crude brick, raised a few feet above the 
level of the alluvial plain, was built of burnt brick 
the first or basement stage — an exact square, 272 
fret each way, and 20 feet in perpendicular hciglti 
l ’pon this stage was erected a second, 200 feet each 
way, and likewise 20 feet high; which, however, 
was not placed exactly in the middle of the first, 
hut considerably nearer to the southwestern end, 
which constituted the hack of the building. The 
other stages were arranged similarly — the third 
being 188 feet, and again 20 feet high; the fourth 
140 feet square, and 15 feet high; the fifth 104 
feet square, and the same height as the fourth; the 
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lixth 62 feet square, and again the same height ; 
and the seventh 20 feet square aqd once more the 
same height. On the seventh stage there was 
probably placed the ark or tabernacle, which seems 
to have been again 15 feet high, and must have 
nearly, if not entirely, covered the top of the seventh 
story. The entire original height, allowing three 
feet for the platform, would thus have been 156 
feet, or, without the platform, 153 feet. The whole 
formed a sort of oblique pyramid, the gentler slope 
facing the N. E., and the steeper inclining to the 
S. W. On the N. E. side was the grand entrance, 
and here stood the vestibule, a separate building, 
the debris from which having joined those from 
the temple itself, fill up the intermediate space, 
and very remarkably prolong the mound in this 
direction ” (Rawlinson's Herodotus , vol. ii. pp. 
582-3). The Blrs temple, which was called the 
“ Temple of the Seven Spheres,” was ornamented 
with the planetary colors (see the plan), but this 
was most likely a peculiarity. The other chief 
features of it seem to have been common to most, 
if not all, of the Babylonian temple-towers. The 
feature of stages is found in the temples at Wcirka 
suid Mugheir (Loftus’s Chalduza, pp. 129 and 168) 
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which belonged to very primitive times (n. c. 
2230); that of the emplacement, so that the foui 
angles face the four cardinal points, is likewise 
common to those ancient structures; while the 
square form is universal. On the other hand it 
may be doubted whether so large a number of 
stages was common. The Mugheir and War ha 
temples have no more than two, and probably 
never had more than three, or at most, four stages. 
The great temple of Belus at Babylon ( Babil ) 
shows only one stage ; though, according to the best 
authorities, it too was a sort of pyramid (Herod., 
Strabo). The height of the Birs is 153^ feet, that 
of Babil 140 (?), that of the Warka temple 100, 
that of the temple at Mugheir 50 feet. Strabo’s 
statement that the tomb of Belus was a stade (606 
feet) in height would thus seem to be a gross exag- 
geration. Probably no Babylonian tower ever 
equalled the Great Pyramid, the original height of 
which was 480 feet. 

With regard to the materials used in the tower, 
and the manner of its construction, more light is to 
be obtained from the Warka and Mugheir build- 
ings than from the Birs. The Birs was rebuilt 
from top to bottom by Nebuchadnezzar, and shows 



Temple of Birs-Nimrad of Borsippa. 


..he mode of constniction prevalent in Babylon at 
die best period ; the temples at Warka and Mug- 
ieir remain to a certain extent in their primitive 
condition, the upper stories alone having been ren- 
ovated. The Warka temple is composed entirely 
of sun-dried bricks, which are of various shapes 
und sizes ; the cement used is mud ; and reeds are 
largely employed in the construction. It is a build- 
ng of the most primitive type, and exhibits a ruder 


style of art than that which we perceive from benpt 
ure to have obtained at the date of the tower 
Burnt bricks were employed in the composition of 
the tower (Gen. xi. 3), and though perhaps it is 

somewhat doubtful what the chemar ("lEfT) used 

for mortar may have been (see Fresnel in Journ. 
Asiastique for June, 1853, p. 9), yet on the whole 
it. is most probable that bitumen (which abounds 
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iij liabylonia) Is the substance intended. Now the 
lower basement of the Mayheir temple exhibits 
this combination in a decidedly primitive form. 
The burnt bricks are of small size and of an infe- 
rior quality; they are laid in bitumen; and they 
face a mass of sun-dried brick, forming a solid wall 
outside it, ten feet in thickness. No reeds are used 
in the building. Writing appears on it, but of an 
antique east. The supposed date is n. c. 2300 — 
a little earlier than the time commonly assigned to 
the building of the tower. Probably the erection 
of the two buildings was not separated by a very 
long interval, though it is reasonable to sup|>ose 
that of the two the tower was the earlier, if we 
mark its date, as perhaps we are entitled to do, by 
the time of l'eleg, the son of Kber. and father of Beu 
(see den. x. 25), wc may perhaps place it about u. c. 
’GOO. 

It is not necessary to suppose that any real idea 


of “ sealing heaven ” «r&* 
present to the minds ol 
those who raised either 
the Tower of 1 label, or any 
other of the Babylonian 
temple-towers. The ex- 
pression used in Genesis 
(xi. 4) is a mere hyperbole 
for great height (comp. 
1 >cut. i. 28; 1 >an. iv. 11, 
Ac.), and should not be 
taken literally. Military 
defense was probably the 
primary object of such ed- 
ifices in early times: but 
with the wish for this may 
have been combined fur- 
ther secondary motives, 
which remained when such 
defense was otherwise pro- 
vided for. I tiodorus states 
that the great tower of the 
temple of Bel ns was used 
by the Chalduans as an 
observatory (ii. 9), and the 
careful emplacement of the 
Babylonian temples with 
the angles facing the four 
cardinal points would be 
a natural consequence, and 
may be regarded as a strong 
confirmation, of the reality 
of this application. M. 
Fresnel has recently con- 
jectured that they were 
also used as sleeping-places 
for the chief priests in the 
summer-lime ( Juurn . Asi 
atique. June, 1853, pp 
529-31). The upper air 
is cooler, and is free from 
the insects, especially mos- 
quitos, which abound be- 
low’; and the description 
which Herodotus gives of 
the chamber at the top of 
the Belus tower (i. 181) 
goes far to confirm this in- 
genious view’. G. B. 

BAT5I (BajSL [Vat. 
B air/p ;] Alex. Byfiai ' 
< Bvtv), 1 Esdr. viii. 37. 

[Bkii.w.] 

BABALON. [Baiiki,.] 

BAB'YLON (BajSuAa-*': Babylon). The oc- 
currence of this name in 1 Bet. v. 13 has given 
rise to a variety of conjectures, which may be briefly 
enumerated. 

1. That Babylon tropically denotes Borne. In 
support of this opinion is brought forward a tra- 
dition recorded by Kusehius (//. E. ii. 15), on the 
authority of Bapias and Clement of Alexandria, to 
the effect that 1 I’eter was composed at Borne. 
(Kcumenins and Jerome l>oth assert that Borne 
was figuratively denoted by Bab} Ion. Although 
this opinion is held by Grotius, lordlier, Cave, 
Whitby, Macknight, Holes, and others, it may be 
rejected as improbable. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that the name is used figuratively, and the 
subscription to an epistle is the bust place we should 
e*i*ect to find a mystical appellation. 


BABYLON 


2. Cappellus and others take Babylon, with as 
little reason, to mean Jerusalem. 

3. Bar-Hebraeus understands by it the house in 
Jerusalem where the Apostles were assembled on 
the Day of Pentecost. 

4. Others place it on the Tigris, and identify it 
with Seleucia or Ctesiphon, but for this there is no 
evidence. The two theories which remain are wor- 
thy of more consideration. 

5. That by Babylon is intended the small fort 
of that name which formed the boundary between 
Upper and Lower Egypt. Its site is marked by 
the modern B iboul in the Delta, a little north of 
Fostat, or old Cairo. According to Strabo it de- 
rived its name from some Babylonian deserters who 
had settled there. In his time it was the head- 
quarters of one of the three legions which garri- 
soned Egypt. Josephus {Ant. ii. 15, § 1) says it 
was built on the site of Letopolis, when Cambyses 
subdued Egypt. That this is the Babylon of 1 Pet. 
is the tradiAon of the Coptic Church, and is main- 
tained by Le Clerc, Mill, Pearson, and others., 
There is, however, no proof that the Apostle Peter 
was ever in Egypt, and a very slight degree of 
probability is created by the tradition that his com- 
panion Mark was bishop of Alexandria. 

The most natural supposition of all is that by 
Babylon is intended the old Babylon of Assyria, 
which was largely inhabited by Jews at the time 
in question (Joseph. Ant. xv. 3, § 1 ; Philo, De Virt. 
p. 1023, ed. Franc. 1091). The only argument 
against this view is the negative evidence from the 
silence of historians as to St.. Peter’s having vis- 
ited the Assyrian Babylon, but this cannot be 
allowed to have much weight. Lightfoot’s remarks 
are very suggestive. In a sermon preached at St. 
Mary's, Cambridge ( Works, ii. 1144, Eng. folio ed.), 
he maintained that Babylon of Assyria is intended, 
because “ it was one of the greatest knots of Jews 
in the world,” and St. Peter was the minister of 
the circumcision. Again, he adds, “ Bosor (2 Pet. 
ii. 15) speaks Peter in Babylon,” it being the 
Chaldee or Syriac pronunciation of Pethor in Num. 
xxii. 5. This last argument has not, perhaps, much 
weight, as the same pronunciation may have char- 
acterized the dialect of Judaea. Bentley gave his 
Buftrage in favor of the ancient Babylon, quoting 
Joseph, c. Ap. i. 7 {Cidt. Baer. p. 81, ed. Ellis). 

W. A. W. 

* The writer above has mentioned English 
names only. Of German writers who hold that the 
Babylon of Assyria is meant (1 Pet. v. 13), are 
Steiger (on Pet. Einl. p. 23); De Wette {Exeg. 
Handb . in loc.); Winer {Realw. i. 124); Credner 
{Einl. in das N. 1\, p. 643); Bleek {Einl. in das 
N. T ., p. 567); Neander {PJlanzung, ii. 590); 
Fronmiiller (on 1 Peter in Lange’s Bibelicerk , p. 
«4), and others. Neander thinks that the wife of 
Peter {aureKKeKT^) is meant (1 Pet. v. 13), and 
not the church in Babylon. H. 

BAB'YLON, in the Apocalypse, is the sym- 
bolical name by which Koine is denoted (Ilev. xiv. 
8, xvii., xviii.). The power of Rome was regarded 
by the later Jews as that of Babylon by their fore- 
fathers (comp. Jer. Ii. 7 with Rev. xiv. 8), and 
aence, whatever the people of Israel be understood 
o symbolize, Babylon represents the antagonistic 
principle. [Revelation.] W. A. W. 

BABYLONIANS (S') 1 ???, : 

KaBohuvioi' Babylonii, jilii Babylonis). The in- 


BACA, THE VALLEY OF 22S 

habitants of Babylon, a race of Shemitic origin, 
who were among the colonists planted in the cities 
of Samaria by the conquering Assyrians (Ezr. iv. 
9). At a later period, when the warlike Chaldae- 
ans acquired the predominance in the 7th cent. 
b. c., the names Chalda?an and Babylonian became 
almost synonymous (Ez. xxiii. 14, 15; comp. Is. 
xlviii. 14, 20). W. A. W. 

BABYLONISH GARMENT, literally 

fTH^TS * \f/iA r )j ttoiki\ 7 ]> pallium cocci- 
neum) “robe of Shinar” (Josh. vii. 21). An am- 
ple robe, probably made of the skin or fur of an 
animal (comp. lien. xxv. 25), and ornamented with 
embroidery, or perhaps a variegated garment witli 
figures inwoven in the fashion for which the Baby- 
lonians were celebrated. Josephus {Ant. v. 1, § 10) 
describes it as “a royal mantle (^Aa^uSa fiacri- 
\€iou), all woven with gold.” Tertullian {De 
Habitu muliebri , c. i.) tells us that while the Syr- 
ians were celebrated for dyeing, and the Phrygians 
for patchwork, the Babylonians inwove their colors. 
For this kind of tapestry work they had a great rep- 
utation (Pliny viii. 74: Colores diversos picture 
intexere Babylon mnxime celebravit , et nomen im- 
j)osuit). Compare also Martial {Ep. viii. 28): 

Non ego praetulerim Iiabylonica picta superbe 
Texta, Semiramia quae variantur acu ; 

and the Babylonia peristromata of Plautus {Stick. 
ii. 2, 54; see also Joseph B. J. vii. 5, § 5; Plut. 
M. Cato , iv. 5). Perhaps some of the trade in 
these rich stuffs between Babylon and the Phoeni- 
cians (Ez. xxvii. 24) passed through Jericho, as 
well as the gold brought by the caravans of Sheba, 
which they may have left in exchange for the prod- 
ucts of its fertile soil (Josh. vii. 21). [Jkkicho.] 
Kashi has a story that the king of Babylon had a 
palace at Jericho, probably founded on the fact that 
the robe of the king of Nineveh (Jon. iii. 6) is 

called rnW, addereth. In the Bereshith Rabba 
(§ 85, fol. 75, 2, quoted by Gill) it is said that the 
robe was of Babylonian purple. Another story in 
the same passage is that the king of Babylon had 
a deputy at Jericho who sent him dates, and the 
king in return sent him gifts, among which was a 
garment of Shinar. Kimchi (on Josh. vii. 21) 
quotes the opinions of K. Chanina bar R. Isaac 
that the Babylonish garment was of Babylonian 
purple, of Rab that it was a robe of fine wool, and 
of Shemuel that it was a cloak washed with alum, 
which we learn from PKny (xxxv. 52) was used in 
dyeing wool. W. A. \Y. 

BA'CA, THE VALLEY OF (p£? 

SD2H : KOi\hs tov K\aud/xwvos [.Hex. -/ 101 . 0 s] ■ 
Vallis lacrymarum ), a valley somewhere in Pales 
tine, through which the exiled Psalmist sees in vis- 
ion the pilgrims passing in their inarch towards 
the sanctuary of Jehovah at Zion (Ps. lxxxiv. 6). 
The passage seems to contain a play, in the man- 
ner of Hebrew poetry, on the name of the trees 

Mulbehuy) from which the valley 

probably derived its name, and the “ tears ” 0P5) 
shed by the pilgrims in their joy at their approach 
to Zion. These tears were so abundant as to turn 
the dry valley in which the Bacaim trees delighted 
(Niebuhr, quoted in Winer, s. r.) into a springy 

or marshy place (]^yO). That the valley was a 
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real locality is most probable, from the use of the 
definite article before the name (< iesen. Thes. p. 205). 

A valley of the same name (UCJt ^ol.) still 

exists in the Sinaitic district (Burek. p. 019). 

The rendering of the Targum is Gehenna, i. e. 
the (Ie-1 linnoin or ravine below Mount Zion. This 
locality agrees well with the mention of Bacaim 
trees in 2 Sain. v. 23. G. 

* This valley, according to the general view of 
interpreters (I Iengstenberg, Tholnck, llupfeldjisnot 
an actual, but an idealized place. Human life is a 
pilgrimage (Gen. xlvii. 9), and those who serve God 
and have faith in Him, bear cheerfully its hardships. 
His people find cause for thanksgiving and joy un- 
der circumstances the most adverse and trying (2 
Cor. vi. 4-10; Philip, iv. 0, 7). The later lexicogra- 
phers (Dietrich, Durst) discard the old etymology, 

and derive S3— from the verb SDS, to Jlvw out , 
trickle. Hupfeld finds no allusion to the mulberry 
tree (which complicates needlessly the idea), but 
only a mark of the eoncinnity of the figure; the 
bitter tears beeome to ns as it were fountains of 
sweet water ( Die Psnlmeu, ii. 429). Dr. Bobinson 
has a note against the idea of a proper name in this 
passage (Ph ys. Cevgr. p. 124). The “ valley of 
the shadow of death” (Ps. xxiii. 4) is no doubt a 
similar expression. H. 

BAC'CHIDES (Ba/cx(S?js)i a friend of Anti- 
oehus Epipliancs (Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, § 2) and 
governor of Mesopotamia (ev rep Trepan rov irora- 
/uouj 1 Mace. vii. 8; Joseph. /. c.), who was com- 
missioned by Demetrius Soter to investigate the 
charges which Alcimus preferred against Judas Mac- 
calmis. He confirmed Alcimus in the high priest- 
hood, and having inflicted signal vengeance on the 
extreme party of the Assidieans [Ass idea ns] he 
returned to Antioch. After the expulsion of Alci- 
mus and the defeat and death of Nieanor he led a 
second expedition into Judaea. Judas Maccalmis 
fell in the battle which ensued at Laisa(B. c. 101); 
ami liacchidcs reestablished the supremacy of the 
Syrian faction (1 Mace. ix. 25, ot aae) 3e?s avSpes: 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1,§ l). He next attempted to sur- 
prise Jonathan, who had assumed the leadership 
of the national party after the death of Judas; but 
Jonathan escaped across the Jordan. liacchidcs 
then placed garrisons in several important positions, 
and took hostages for the security of the present 
government. Having completed the pacification 
of the country « (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1, 5) he re- 
turned to Demetrius (n. c. 100). After two years 
lie came back at the request of the Syrian faction, 
in the hope of overpowering Jonathan and Simon, 
who still maintained a small force in the desert ; 
but meeting with ill success, lie turned against 
those who had induced him to undertake the expe- 
dition, and sought an honorable retreat. When 
this was known by Jonathan he sent envoys to 
liacchidcs and concluded a peace (l». c. 158) with 
him, acknowledging him as governor under the 
Syrian king, while liacchidcs pledged himself not 
to enter the land again, a condition which he faith- 
fully observed (l Macc. vii. ix. ; Joseph. Ant. xii. 
10, 11; xiii. 1). 11. K. W. 


« In 1 Macc. Ix. 67, his return seems to be referred 
o the death of Alctmus. 

0 S3VOD, ff torus, sic dictus quia gnudet et 


BACCHUTIUS (fiaKxovpos' Za^sirus), one 
of the “ holy singers ” (run iepotya\rwv) whe had 
taken a foreign wife t\ Esdr. ix. 24). No name 
corresponding with tins is traceable in the parallel 
list in Ezra. 

BAC'CHUS. [Dionysus.] 

BACE'NOR (Bo tdiva'p: Baccnor ), apparent- 
ly a captain of horse in the army of Judas Maeca- 
bteus (2 Macc. xii. 35). Or possibly T oD &a.Kr\vo - 
pos may have been the title of one of the Jewish 
companies or squadrons. 

BACH'RITES, THE 0"p3n: LXX. 
omits [in most MSS.; Comp. <5 Bex^pO : f um * 
Becheritarum ), the family of I tacit Kit, son of 
Ephraim (Nnm. xxvi. 35). [Bekiaii.] 

BADGER-SKINS PTO, droth 

techashim ; V PP, tachnsh (Ez. xvi. 10); heppa- 
to uanlvdiva ; Aid. ed. ldvQiva\ Com^. vdvdiva, 
al. irtTrvpwpeva in Ex. xxv. 5; Alex. Zeppara 
ayia in Ex. xxxv. 7 ; udfcirBos', Aq. and Syra. 
idvQtva in Ez. xvi. 10: pelles ianthinoe , ianthinus). 
The Hebrew tachnsh, which the A. V. renders 
badger , occurs in connection with W, broth (“ skin,” 
“skins”), in Ex. xxv. 5, xx\i. 14, xxxv. 7, 23, 
xxxvi. 19; Nuin. iv.fi, 8. 11, 12, 14, 25. In Ez. 
xvi. 10 tachnsh occurs without broth, and is men- 
tioned as the substance out of which women’s shoes 
were made; in the former passages the tachnsh 
skins are named in relation to the tabernacle, ark, 
Ac., and appear to have formed the exterior cover- 
ing of these sacred articles. There is much ob- 
scurity as to the meaning of the word tachnsh. 
The ancient versions seem nearly all agreed that it 
denotes not an animal, hut a color, either black or 
sky-blue; amongst the names of those who adopt 
this interpretation arc Bochart ( llieroz . ii. 387), 
Bosemn filler (Behai, ad \\ T., Ex. xxv. 5: Ez. 
xvi. 10), Byim-us (de Calceis Ilebrccomm , lib. i. 
ch. 3), Scheuchzer ( Phys . Sacr. in Ex. xxv. 5), 
1‘arklnirst ( lleb. Lex. s. v. ), who observes that “an 
outermost covering for the tabernacle of azure or 
sky-blue was very proper to represent the sky or 
azure boundary of the system.” Some versions 
as the German of Luther and the A. V., led ap- 
parently by the Ghaldec,* and perhaps by a certain 
similarity of sound between the words tachnsh. 
taxus, davits, have supposed that the badger (melts 
taxus) is denoted; but this is clearly an error, foi 
the badger is not found in the Bible lands. Oth- 
ers, as Gesner and llarenberg (in Mu seen Brem. 
ii. 312), have thought that some kind of wolf, 
known by the Greek name Qd>s and the Arabic 
Shaghul , is intended. 0 I la.sa us (in Dissert. Phil- 
olog. Syftoge, diss. ix. § 17) and Biisching, in his 
preface to the Epitome of Sehenchzer's Phtjsit 
Sacra, are of opinion that tachnsh denotes a ccta 
eean animal, the Trirhechtis manatus of Linnaais 
which, however, is only found in America and the 
West Indies. Others with Scbnld Ban (Comment, 
de Us (pier ex Arab, in usntn Tabenxac. fin runt 
repetita, Traj. ad Bhen. 1753, eh. ii.) arc in favor 
of tachnsh representing some kind of seal (Plmca 
vitulinn , Linn.). Dr. Geddcs ( Cnt. Item. Ex. xxv. 
5) is of the same opinion. Gescnius understands 


nu pert 4t in roloribus tmiltls ” (llnxtorf, Lex. llah 

8. V.). 

c "The 9u>s of the Greeks Is certainly the jackal * 
( Cants Aureus). 
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some “ kind of seal or badger, or other similar ( ! ) 
creature.” Of modem writers Dr. Ivitto {Piet. 
Bible on Ex. xxv. 5) thinks that tacliash denotes 
some clean animal, as in all probability the skin of 
an unclean animal would not have been used for 
the sacred coverings. Col. H. Smith (Cyc. Bib. 
Lit. [1st ed.] art. Badger ), with much plausibility, 
conjectures that tachash refers to some ruminant 
of the Aigocerine or Damaline groups, as these 
animals are known to the natives under the names 
of pacasse , thacasse (varieties, he says, of the word 
tachash ), and have a deep gray, or slaty {hysginus) 
colored skin. Dr. Robinson on this subject {Bib. 
Res. i. 171) writes: “The superior of the convent 
at Sinai procured for me a pair of the sandals usu- 
ally worn by the Bedawin of the peninsula, made 
of the thick skin of a fish which is caught in the 
Red Sea. The Arabs around the convent called it 
Tim , but could give no farther account of it than 
that it is a large fish, and is eaten. It is a species 
of Halicore’, named by Ehrenberg a {Symb. Phys. 
Mammal . ii.) Ilalicora ffemprichii. The skin is 
clumsy and coarse, and might answer very well for 
the external covering of the tabernacle which was 
constructed at Sinai, but would seem hardly a fit- 
ting material for the ornamental sandals belonging 
to the costly attire of high-born dames in Palestine, 
described by the prophet Ezekiel ” (xvi. 10). 

It is difficult to understand why the ancient ver- 
sions have interpreted the word tachash to mean a 
color, an explanation which has, as Gesenius re- 
marks, no ground either in the etymology or in the 
cognate languages. Whatever is the substance in- 
dicated by tachash , it is evident from Ex. xxxv. 23, 
that it was some material in frequent use amongst 


Nostrils. The Eye. 



Halicore Tabernaculi , with enlarged drawing of the 
head. 


the Israelites during the Exodus, and the construc- 
tion of the sentences where the name occurs (for 
the word oroth, “skins,” is always, with one excep- 


a According to Ehrenberg, the Arabs on the coast 

call this animal Naha and Lotttim. Arabian natural- 

ists applied the term ensan alma , « man of the sea,” 

co this creature. 

6 Rosenmuller ( Schol. in V. T. on Ex. xxv. 5) ques- 

5 

aons the use of the Arabic words {duchas) 

15 
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tion, repeated with tachash), seems to imply that 
the skin of some animal and not a color is denoted 
by it. The Aiabic duchas or tuchas denotes a 
dolphin, but in all probability is not restricted in 
its application, but may refer to either a seal or a 
cetacean. * * * * 6 The skin of the Halicore, from its 
hardness, would be well suited for making soles for 
shoes; and it is worthy of remark that the Arabs 
near Cape Mussendum apply the skin of these 
animals for a similar purpose (Col. H. Smith, l. c.). 
The Halicore Taberna/'uli is found in the Red Sea, 
and was observed by Riippell (J/«s. tie nek. i. 113, 
t. 6), who gave the animal the above name, on the 
coral banks of the Abyssinian coast. Ur perhaps 
tachash may denote a seal, the skin of which ani- 
mal would suit all the demands of the Scriptural 
allusions. Pliny (//. N. ii. 55) says seal-skins 
were used as coverings for tents; but it is quite 
impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusion in 
an attempt to identify the animal denoted by the 
Hebrew word. W. H. 

BAG is the rendering of several words in the 
Old and New Testaments. 1. (□''tD v Hn : 
kos- saccus.) Chdritim , the “bags” in which 

Naaman bound up the two talents of silver for Ge- 
hazi (2 K. v. 23), probably so called, according to 
Gesenius, from their long, cone-like shape. The 
word only occurs besides in Is. iii. 22 (A. V. “crisp- 
ing-pins”), and there denotes the reticules carried 
by the Hebrew ladies. 

2. (D\3: jUap<n7T7ros, papavmov ’ sacculus , 
saccellus.) Cis, a bag for carrying weights (Deut. 
xxv. 13: Prov. xvi. 11 ; Mic. vi. 11), also used as a 
purse (Prov. i. 14; Is. xlvi. 6). 

3. : KaSiov'- pera.) Cell, translated “bag” 
in 1 Sam. xvii. 40, 49, is a word of most general 
meaning, and is generally rendered “ vessel ” or 
“instrument.” In Gen. xlii. 25, it is the “sack” 
in which Jacob’s sons carried the corn which they 
brought from Egypt; and in 1 Sam. ix. 7, xxi. 5, 
it denotes a bag or wallet for carrying food (A. V. 
“vessel”; comp. Jud. x. 5, xiii. 10, 15). The 
shepherd’s “bag” which David had seems to have 
been worn by him as necessary to his calling, and 
was probably, from a comparison of Zech. xi. 15, 
16 (where A. V. “ instruments ” is the same word), 
for the purpose of carrying the lambs which were 
unable to walk, or were lost, and contained materi- 
als for healing such as were sick and binding up 
those that were broken (comp. Ez. xxxiv. 4, 16). 

4* eudeapos, deep 6s- sacculus.) Tse- 

rbr, properly a “bundle” (Gen. xlii. 35; 1 Sam. 
xxv. 29), appears to have been used by travellers 
for carrying money during a long journey (Prov 
vii. 20; Hag. i. 6; comp. Luke xii. 33* Tob. ix. 
5). In such “bundles” the priests bound up the 
money which was contributed for the restoration 
of the Temp’e under Jehoiada (2 K. xii. 10, A. V. 
“ pul U P i n b ;l gs ”). The “ bag ” {yXcaacoKopov : 
loculi) which Judas carried was probably a small 
box or chest (John xii. 6, xiii. 29). The Greek 


* 9 

an d {tuchas), as applying to the dolphin 

or the seal promiscuously. The common Arabic name 
for the dolphin is {dulfin). Perhaps, there- 

fore, duchas and tuchas had a wide signification 
The Hebrew is of obscure origin. 
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word is the same os that used in the LXX. for 
‘‘chest” in 2 Chr. xxiv. 8, 10, 11, and originally 
signified a box used by musicians for carrying the 
mouth-pieces of their instruments. W. A. W. 

BA'GO (Ba-yaj; [Vat. Bavai’> Alex.] Bayo- 
Vulg. omits), 1 Esdr. viii.’40. [Bigvai.] 

BAGO'AS (Baywas: [Old Lat.] Bagoas, 
[Vulg.] Vayao), Jud. xii. 11, [13.] The name is 
said to be equivalent to eunuch in Persian (Plin. 
//. jV. xiii. 4, 0). Comp, liurinann ad Ovid. Am. 
ii. 2, 1. B. F. W. 

BAG'OI [3 svl.] (Bayof [Vat. Bocrat] : Zo~ 
iw), 1 Esdr. v. i4. [Bigvai.] 

BAH ARUCM ITE, THE. [Bahurim.] 

BAHU'RIM (2n=in3 and 

[ young men, or warriors] : Bapcucl/j. [2 Sam. iii. 16, 
elsewhere B aovplfi] Vat. 2 Sam. iii. 16, Bapa/tei; 
xvi. 5, xix. 16, Baovpeip ; xvii. 18, Baopeiju ; 2 K. 
ii. 8. BaOovpei/i (and so Alex.)] ; Alex, [elsewhere] 
Baoupeiju; Joseph. Baxovp-fjs and Baovpiv' Bahu- 
rim), a village, the slight notices remaining of 
which connect it almost exclusively with the flight 
of David. It was apparently on or close to the 
road leading up from the Jordan valley to Jerusa- 
lem. Shimei the son of Gera resided here (1 K. 
ii. 8), and from the village, when David having, 
left the “ top of the mount” behind him was mak- 
ing his way down the eastern slopes of Olivet into 
the Jordan valley below, Shimei issued forth, and 
running along (Joseph, biarpex^^ 0Ti the s ^ e or 
“rib” of the hill over against the king's party, 
flung his stones and dust and foul abuse (2 S. xvi. 5), 
with a virulence which is to this day exhibited in 
the East towards fallen greatness, however eminent 
it may previously have been. Here in the court 
of a house was the well in which Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz eluded their pursuers (xvii. 18). In his 
account of the occurrence, Josephus {Ant. vii. 9, 
§ 7) distinctly states that Bahurim lay oft' the main 
road (Traces iuTpairevres rrjs <55oD), which agrees 
well with flic account of Shimei’s behavior. Here 
Thaltiel, the husband of Michal, bade farewell to 
his wife when on her return to King David at He- 
bron (2 Sanu iii. 16). Bahurim must have been 
very near the south boundary of Benjamin, but it 
is not mentioned in the lists in Joshua, nor is any 
explanation given of its being Benjamite, as from 
Shimei’s residing there we may conclude it was. 
In the Targum Jonathan on 2 Sam. xvi. 5, we find 

it given as Almon (]^b^)» But the situation 
of Almon (see Josh. xxi. 18) will not at all suit 
the requirements of Bahurim. Dr. Barclay con- 
jectures that the place lay where some ruins still 
exist close to a 11 Wy Rmcaby, which runs in a 
straight course for 3 miles from Olivet directly 
towards Jordan, offering the nearest, though not 
the best route (Barclay, 563, 4). 

Azmavktii “the Barhumite” PprHSn * 
b Bap5iap.(TT}sl [Vat. BapaiajuetTTjsi ] Alex. Ba- 
pw(A*tTr)si [de Beromi] 2 Sam. xxiii. 31), or “ the 

Baharumite” : S Bapwpi\ [Vat. 

B ecppeiV* Alex. Bapaajxi : Ban r a mites] 1 Chr. xi. 
33), one of the heroes of David’s guard, is the 
r>nly native of Bahurim that wc hear of except 
Shimei. G. 

BA'.TITH ("Van, with the definite article, 
Mhe house”), referring not to a place of this 


name, but to the “temple” of the false gods of 
Moab, as opposed to the “high places” in the 
same sentence (Is. xv. 2, and compare xvi. 12). 
The allusion has been supposed to be to Beth-BaaJ 
meon, or Beth-diblathaim, which are named in Jer. 
xlviii. 22, as here, with Dibon and Ncbo. But 
this is mere conjecture, and the conclusion of Ge- 
senius is as above (Jesaia, ad loc.); LXX. \vne?<T- 
0e i<p>' kavTOvs • Ascendit domus. G. 

BAKBAK'KAR [perk, wasting 

of the mount ]: BaK$aKap [Vat. Banap'-] Bac - 
bacar), a Levite, apparently a descendant of Asaph 
(1 Chr. ix. 15). 

BAK'BUK (i^2j72 [bottle] : B clk0 o 6k; 
[Vat. Bcikkovk , Ba/c£ou:] Bacbuc). “Children 
of Bakbuk ” were among the Nethinim who re- 
turned from captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 51 ; 
Nell. vii. 53), [The name corresponds to Acuu, 
1 Esdr. v. 31.] 

BAKBUKI'AH (n;~2n2 [wasting from 
Jehovah ]: LXX. omits [in most MSS., but FA. 8 
B aKfUaKias, BaKfiaias, Comp. B oKxeias, BaK&a - 
kicis'- Becbecia ]). 1. A Levite in the time of Ne- 

hemiah (Neh. xi. 17, xii. 9). 

2. [FA. 8 Comp. BaKficiKias.] A Levite porter, 
apparently a different person from the preceding 
(Neh. xii. 25). 

BAKING. [Bread.] 

BA'LAAM i. e. Bileam: BaAaa^u; 

Joseph. BaKapos' Balaam ), a man endowed with 
the gift of prophecy, introduced in Numbers (xxii. 
5) as the son of Beor. He belonged to the Mid- 
ianites, and perhaps as the prophet of his people 
possessed the same authority that Moses did among 
the Israelites. At any rate he is mentioned in 
conjunction with the five kings of Midian, appar- 
ently as a person of the same rank (Num. xxxi. 8; 
ef. xxxi. 16). He seems to have lived at Bethor, 
which is said at Deut. xxiii. 4, to have been a city 

of Mesopotamia E^S). He himself 

speaks of being “brought from Aram out of the 
mountains of the East” (Num. xxiii. 7). The 

reading, therefore, PE?? 'OS, instead of 'OS 

V3J7, which at Num. xxii. 5 is found in some 
MSS., and is adopted by the Samaritan, Syriac, 
and Vulgate versions, need not be preferred, as the 
Ammonites do not appear to have e\er extended so 
far as the Euphrates, which is probably the river 
alluded to in this place. The name Balaam, ac- 
cording to Gesenius [and Flirst] is compounded 

of bs and E?, “ non-populus, fortasse i. q. per- 
egrinus;” according to Vitringa it is bsS and 
E37, the lord of the people ; according to Simo- 

nis, i'b and EV, the desti'vction of the people. 
There is a Bela, the son of Beor, mentioned Gen. 
xxxvi 32, as the first king of Edom. Balaam is 
called in 2 Pet.ii. 15, “ the son of Bosor:” this 
Lightfoot ( JlorL<, vii. 80) thinks a Chaldaism for 
Beor, and infers that St. Peter was then in Baby- 
lon. Balaam is one of those instances which 
meet us in Scripture, of persons dwelling among 
heathens, but possessing a certain knowledge of the 
one true God. He was endowed with a greater 
than ordinary knowledge of God ; he was possessed 
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if high gifts of intellect and genius; he had the 
intuition of truth, and could see into the life of 
things, — in short, he was a poet and a prophet. 
Moreover, he confessed that all these superior ad- 
vantages were not his own, but derived from God, 
and were his gift. And thus, doubtless, he had 
won for himself among his contemporaries far and 
wide a high reputation for wisdom and sanctity. 
It was believed that he whom he blessed was 
blessed, and he whom he cursed was cursed. Elat- 
ed, however, by his fame and his spiritual eleva- 
tion, he had begun to conceive that these gifts were 
his own, and that they might be used to the fur- 
therance of his own ends, lie could make mer- 
chandise of them, and might acquire riches and 
honor by means of them. A custom existed among 
many nations of antiquity of devoting enemies to 
destruction before entering upon a war with them. 
At this time the Israelites were marching forward 
to the occupation of Palestine: they were now en- 
camped in the plains of Moab, on the east of Jor- 
dan, by Jericho. Balak, the king of Moab, having 
witnessed the discomfiture of his neighbors, the 
Amorites, by this people, entered into a league with 
the Midianites against them, and dispatched mes- 
sengers to Balaam with the rewards of divination 
in their hands. We see from this, therefore, that 
Balaam was in the habit of using his wisdom as a 
trade, and of mingling with it devices of his own 
by which he imposed upon others, and perhaps par- 
tially deceived himself. When the elders of Moab 
and Midian told him their message, he seems to 
have had some misgivings as to the lawfulness of 
their request, for he invited them to tarry the night 
with him, that he might learn how the Lord would 
regard it. These misgivings were confirmed by 
the express prohibition of God upon his journey. 
Balaam reported the answer, and the messengers 
of Balak returned. The king of Moab, however, 
not deterred by this failure, sent again more and 
more honorable princes to Balaam, with the prom- 
ise that he should be promoted to very great honor 
upon complying with his request. The prophet 
again refused, but notwithstanding invited the em- 
bassy to tarry the night with him, that he might 
know what the Lord would say unto him further; 
and thus by his importunity he extorted from God 
the permission he desired, but was warned at the 
same time that his actions would be overruled ac- 
cording to the Divine will. Balaam therefore pro- 
ceeded on his journey with the messengers of Ba- 
lak. But God’s anger was kindled at this mani- 
festation of determined self-will, and the angel of 
the Lord stood in the way for an adversary against 
him. The words of the Psalmist, “ Be ye not like 
to horse and mule which have no understanding, 
whose months must be held with bit and bridle, 
test they fall upon thee,’ 1 had they been familiar to 
Balaam, would have come home to him with most 
»remendous force; for never have they received a 
more forcible illustration than the comparison of 
Balaam’s conduct to his Maker with his treatment 
»f his ass, affords us. The wisdom with which the 
tractable brute was allowed to “ speak with man’s 
roice,” and “forbid” the untractable “madness of 
Jie prophet,” is palpable and conspicuous. He 
was taught, moreover, that even she had a spiritual 
perception to which he, though a prophet, was a 
itranger; and when his eyes were opened to behold 
Jhe angel of the Lord, “ he bowed down his head 
ind fell flat on his face.” It’ is hardly necessary 
o aupiwse, as some do, among whom are Hengsten- 
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berg and Leibnitz, that the event here refened to 
happened only in a trance or vision, though such 
an opinion might seem to be supported by the fact 

that our translators render the word bpi in xxiv. 

4, 16, “ falling into a trance ,” whereas no other 
idea than that of simple falling is conveyed by it. 
St. Peter refers to it as a real historical event: 
“the dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbad 
the madness of the prophet” (2 Pet. ii. 1G). We 
are not told how these things happened, but that 
they did happen, and that it pleased God thus to 
interfere on behalf of His elect people, and to bring 
forth from the genius of a self-willed prophet, who 
thought that his talents were his own, strains of 
poetry bearing upon the destiny of the Jewish na- 
tion and the church at large, which are not sur- 
passed throughout the Mosaic records. It is 
evident that Balaam, although acquainted with 
God, was desirous of throwing an air of mystery 
round his wisdom, from the instructions he gave 
Balak to offer a bullock and a ram on the seven 
altars he everywhere prepared for him; but he 
seems to have thought, also, that these sacrifices 
would be of some avail to change the mind of the 
Almighty, because he pleads the merit of them (xxiii. 
4), and after experiencing their impotency to effect 
such an object, “ he went no more,” we are told, 
“to seek for enchantments” (xxiv. 1). His relig- 
ion, therefore, was probably such as would be the 
natural result of a general acquaintance with God 
not confirmed by any covenant. He knew Him as 
the fountain of wisdom, how to worship Him he 
could merely guess from the customs in vogue at 
the time. Sacrifices had been used by the patri- 
archs ; to what extent they were efficient could only 
be surmised. There is an allusion to Balaam in 
the prophet Micah (vi. 5), where Bishop Butler 
thinks that a conversation is preserved which oc- 
curred between him and the king of Moab upon 
this occasion. But such an opinion is hardly ten- 
able, if we bear in mind that Balak is nowhere 
represented as consulting Balaam upon the accept- 
able mode of worshipping God, and that the direc- 
tions found in Micah are of quite an opposite char 
acter to those which were given by the son of Beor 
upon the high places of Baal. The prophet is 
recounting “ the righteousness of the Ix>rd ” in de 
livering His people out of the hand of Moab under 
Balak, and at the mention of his name the history 
of Balaam comes back upon his mind, and he is 
led to make those noble reflections upon it which 
occur in the following verses. “ The doctrine of 
Balaam ” is spoken of in Rev. ii. 14, where an allu- 
sion has been supposed to N(/cJ\aos, the founder 
of the sect of the Nicolaitans, mentioned in v. 15, 
these two names being probably similar in signifi- 
cation. Though the utterance of Balaam was over- 
ruled so that he could not curse the children of 
Israel, he nevertheless suggested to the Moabites 
the expedient of seducing them to commit fornica- 
tion. The effect of this is recorded in ch. xxv 
A battle was afterwards fought against the Midian 
ites, in which Balaam sided with them, and was 
slain by the sword of the people whom he had en- 
deavored to curse (Num. xxxi. 8). (Comp. Bish- 
op Butler’s Sermons , serm. vii. ; Ewald, Uesch.des 
lolkes Israel , ii. 277.) S. L. 

* There are but two views that can well be taken 
of this miracle of “ the dumb ass speaking.” Did 
God exert such an influence upon the beast that 
it saw his messenger which men did not see. and 
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without a reasoning mind distinctly uttered the 
words of a rational being? or did God exert such 
an influence upon Balaam that the reproof of the 
messenger of God and the beast on which he rode 
sounded in his ears and sunk into his heart? In 
either case the occurrences were realities to lfola&m, 
and were the result of a direct inter j>osit ion of God. 
more palpable on the former, but not less real on 
the latter supposition. 

'llie arguments for the subjective view (as rep- 
resented by Tholuck, llengstenberg and others) on 
Balaam are the following: 1. The usual maimer 
in which God revealed himself in that age was by 
visions and dreams, and we have no evidence that 
he ever revealed himself otherwise to Balaam, whilst 
in the first two cases he waited until after night, 
the proper season for visions and dreams, before he 
gave his answer. 2. No astonishment is indicated 
at the communication of the ass, or respect such 
as we should naturally expect to be exhibited to 
such a messenger of Owl. On the other hand he 
says in his impatience, “ Because thou hast mocked 
me, I would there were a sword in my hand, for 
now would I kill thee.” 3. At the time of the 
revelation, Balaam's two sen-ants (Num. xxii. 22) 
and probably the Moahitish messengers (xxii. 35) 
were with him, and yet they do not seem to have 
been cognizant of any communication to the ex- 
ternal senses of Balaam. 4. Balaam himself did 
not perceive the messenger of God which proved so 
formidable an obstruction to the ass until after its 
expostulation, and God had opened his eyes. Com- 
pare similar language as preparatory to a vision, or 
internal illumination, in 2 K. vi. 17; I’s. cxix. 18. 

In opposition to this view it may be said: (a.) 
“ This occurs m a Historical Book, and unless it 
is expressly stated, we should not interpret these 
occurrences as seen in vision.” But we reply, that 
God so often revealed himself in visions, and they 
were so unquestionably relied upon, that the authors 
of the Historical Books of the Bible do not consider 
it necessary to state in what way a particular 
revelation is made. Compare Gen. xxii. 3; xxviii. 
12 If., xxxii. 2, and many other passages, (b.) “ We 
cannot draw the line of demarkation between what 
was seen in vision, and what occurred before the 
eyes *of all.” It is not necessary that we should do 
this ; one mode is as real as the other ; it is enough 
when what is narrated belongs to the sphere of 
ordinary experience, that we then understand it of 
external events, (c.) “ The language in Num. xxii. 
28, as well as in 2 Bet. ii. 1C, implies a direct oral 
communication.” But it is not necessary to so in- 
terpret it. There was a direct communication in 
the way of reproof from God to Balaam, and it 
matters little whether God put the sound of words 
into the mouth of the dumb beast, or into the ears 
of Balaam as coming from the beast. 

K. 1). C. II. 

* 'Hie sin of Balaam was one of peculiar aggra- 
vation, and is characterized as such in 2 Bet. ii. 15, 
1C, and dude 11. To see his conduct in its true 
light, we must call to mind the geography of the 
ncene. 'Phis professed servant and prophet of .Jeho- 
vah was standing at the time on one of the sum- 
mits of the Abarim beyond the Jordan, from which 
Moses was {wmiitted to behold the Land of Bromise 
just liefore his death. For the range of view under 
the eye of the sjieotator from that position, see under 
Nr. no (Ainer. ed.). Standing there. Balaam was 
jn a mount consecrated to pagan worship and 
thronged with idolaters. On his left hand he sees 


the dark waters of the Dead Sea with its black %n4 
desolate shores, which were recognized among a’J 
the eastern tribes as a monument of God’s wrath 
against the impious and ungodly. On the right he 
sees the land of the Ainorites, whom Jehovah had 
just overthrown as proof of His power and purpose 
to destroy the wicked and to give the victory to His 
people. In the valley of the Jordan lies spread 
out before him the camp of Israel, divided accord- 
ing to their tribes, in the midst of which is seen 
the tabernacle of God, above which hangs the pillar 
of cloud ; while in the distance beyond the camp 
his eyes rest upon the land which he knew to be 
promised to the people of Israel. Yet even in this 
situation, amid so much adapted to show him how 
fearful a thing it is to sin against the Infinite One, 
he dared, for the reward with which Balak tempted 
his avarice, to abuse his office as a holy prophet 
and to attempt, once and again, to call down curses 
on those whom God had blessed. Hew much more 
vivid is our conception of Balaam' > apostasy and 
guilt, when we thus place ourselvea in imagination 
where he stood in that critical heur of his moral 
history ! 

In support of the internal or srbjective interpre- 
tation, the reader may consult Herder, Gtisl der 
Kbr. Poe si e, i. 237; Tholuck’s Vcrmischte Schrif- 
ten , i. 400-432; Ilengstenberg's Geschichte Biltams 
u. seine Weissnyunyen (Berlin, 1842); and Prophe- 
cies of Balaam ( Bibl . Sncr. iii. 347-378, and GOO- 
743). Kurtz maintains the outward or literal view 
( Geschichte des A. Bundes, ii. 477-489). 

Later exegetical helps for the study of Balaam’s 
prophecies : Kcil and Delitzsch in their Commentai'y 
on (he Pentateuch, iii. 170-202 (Clark's library); 
Knobel, Exeyct. JIandb. xiii. 121-148; Bunsen’s 
Bibelwerk , i. 201-205 ; and Wordsworth's Holy 
Bible , with Notes and Introductions , Bart II. 159- 
104 (London, 1804). 

Dean Stanley has grouped together with fine 
effect the characteristic |>oints of this “grandest of 
all the episodes introduced into the Mosaic nar- 
rative” (History of the Jewish Church , i. 209-218). 
Bishop Hall has some good practical reflections on 
Balaam’s character and prophecies (Contemplations 
on IJistoncal Passu yes of the O. and X. 7'., book 
vii. 4). KeUe's noble hymn (Christian Year: 
Second Sunday after Easter) should not be over- 
looked. 'l’he “sculptor’s hand” has graphically 
bodied forth both the sin of the apostate and the 
warning from it for others, in the lines: 

" No sun or star so bright 
In all the world of light 

That they should draw to Heaven his downward eye ; 
Ho hears th’ Almighty’s word, 

He sees the Angel’s sword, 

Yet low upon the earth his heart and treasure lie.” 

II. 

BA'LAC (6 BaAaK • Balac ), Lev. ii. 14. 
[Balak.] 

BAL'ADAN. [Mkrodach -Bala dan.] 

BAX AH (nbS: Ba>Acf [Alex. b<\$oc\a]: 
Bala), Josh. xix. 3. [Baal, Geoyr. No. 2, 6.] 

BA'LAK (P 1 ??: BaArf* : Halve), son ol 
Zipjior, king of the Moabites, at the time when 
the children of Israel were bringing their journey- 
ings in the wilderness to a close. According to 
Gesenius the name signifies inanis, vacuus. Balak 
entered into a league with Midian and him! Balaam 
to curse the Israelites; but his designs were fnis 
trated in the manner recorded in Num. xxii.-xxiv 
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fle is mentioned also at Josh. xxiv. 9; Judg. xi. 
25; Mic. vi. 5. [Balaam.] S. L. 

* Balak’s name signifies not innnis , vacuus, but 
in the active sense one who makes empty or desolate, 

“ a waster,” “ spoiler” ; a complimentary title such 
as a king or conqueror might bear. The writer 
above quotes Gesenius in his Thesaur. i. 214; but 
in his other works Gesenius defines the name in 
the other way. See his IJtbr. u. Chald. II audio. 
(1835) ; Hoffmann's Latin ed. 1847 ; and Dietrich’s 
ed. 18G3. Fiirst adopts the same explanation 
(i. 194). The last book of the Bible mentions 
Balak once more, and presents him in the same 
character as the dupe and instrument of Balaam 
in leading the people of Israel into gross idolatry 
and licentiousness (Rev. ii. 14). H. 

BAL'AMO. [Jud. vih. 3.] [Baal, Geogr. 
No. 6.] 

BALANCE. Two Hebrew words are thus 
translated in the A. V. 

1. nwzenayim (LXX. (vy6v, Vulg. 

statera ), the dual form of which points to the double 
scales, like Lat. bilanx. The balance in this form 
was known at a very early period. It is found on 
the Egyptian monuments as early as the time of 
Joseph, and we find allusions to its use in the story 
of the purchase of the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii. 
16) by Abraham. Before coinage was introduced 
it was of necessity employed in all transactions in 
which the valuable metals were the mediums of 
exchange (Gen. xliii. 21 ; Ex. xxii. 17 ; 1 K. xx. 
39; Esth. iii. 9; Is. xlvi. 6; Jer. xxxii. 10, &c.). 
The weights which were used were at first probably 
stones, and from this the word “ stone ” continued 
to denote any weight whatever, though its material 
was in later times lead (Lev. xlx. 36; Deut. xxv. 
13, 15; Prow xi. 1, xx. 10. 23; Zech. v. 8). These 
weights were carried in a bag (Deut. xxv. 13 ; Prov. 
xvi. 11) suspended from the girdle (Chardin, Voy. 
iii. 422), and were very early made the vehicles of 
fraud. The habit of carrying two sets of weights 
is denounced in Deut. xxv. 13 and Prov. xx. 10, 
and the necessity of observing strict honesty in the 
matter is insisted upon in several precepts of the 
Law (Lev. xix. 36; Deut. xxv. 13). But the cus- 
tom lived on, and remained in full force to the days 
of Micah (vi. 11), and even to those of Zechariah, 
who appears (ch. v.) to pronounce a judgment 
against fraud of a similar kind. The earliest weight 

to which reference is made is the kesitah 

T • . 

(Gen. xxxiii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 32; Job xlii. 11), 
which in the margin of our version is in two pas- 
sages rendered “lambs,” while in the text it is 
»* piece of money.” It may have derived its name 
from being in the shape of a lamb. "NVe know that 
weights in the form of bulls, lions, and antelopes 
were in use among the ancient Egyptians and As- 
syrians. [Money, I. 3.] By means of the balance 
the Hebrews appear to have been able to weigh 
with considerable delicacy, and for this purpose 
they had weights of extreme minuteness, which 
are called metaphorically “ the small dust of the 
oalance” (Is. xl. 15). The “ little grain” poirrj 
of the balance in Wisd. xi. 22 is the small weight 
which causes the scale to turn. In this passage, 
■js in 2 Macc. ix. 8. the Greek word ir\d(TTiy^y 
-endered “ balance,” was originally applied to the 
icile-pan alone. 

2. »n3P, Icaneh ((vy6v'- statera), rendered “bal- 
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ance” in Is. xlvi. 6, is the word generally used for 
a measuring-rod, like the Greek Kauwuy and like it 
too denotes the tongue or beam of a balance. 

D 1 2 % peles y rendered “weight” (Prov. xvi. 11, 
LXX. poTrl}) and “scales” (Is. xl. 12, LXX. 
<TTa9fx6s) is said by Kimclii (on Is. xxvi. 7) to be 
properly the beam of the balauce. In his Lexicon 
he says it is the part in which the tongue moves, 
and which the weigher holds in his hand. Gesenius 
( Thes . s. v.) supposed it was a steelyard, but there 
is no evidence that this instrument was known to 
the Hebrews. Of the material of which the balance 
was made we have no information. 

Sir G. Wilkinson describes the Egyptian balance 
as follows : — “ The beam passed through a ring 
suspended from a horizontal rod, immediately above 
and parallel to it; and when equally balanced, the 
ring, which was large enough to allow the beam to 
play freely, showed when the scales were equally 
poised, and had the additional effect of preventing 
the beam tilting when the goods were taken out of 
one and the weights suffered to remain in the 
other. To the lower part of this ring a small 
plummet was fixed, and this being touched by the 
hand and found to hang freely, indicated, without 
the necessity of looking at the beam, that the 
weight was just” ( Anc . Eg. h. 240). 

The expression in Dan. v. 27, “ thou art weighed 
in the balances, and art found wanting,” has been 
supposed to be illustrated by the custom of weigh- 
ing the Great Mogul on his birthday in the presence 
of his chief grandees. The ceremony is described 
in a passage from Sir Thomas Roe’s Voyage in 
India , quoted in Taylor’s Calmet, Frag. 186: 
“ The scales in which he was thus weighed, were 
plated with gold, and so the .beam on which they 
hung by great chains, made likewise of that most 
precious metal. The king, sitting in one of them, 
was weighed first against silver coin, which imme- 
diately after was distributed among the poor; then 
was he weighed against gold; after that against 
jewels (as they say) ; but I observed (being there 
present with my lord ambassador) that he was 
weighed against three several things, laid in silken 
bags, on the contrary scale. . . . . By his weight 
(of which his physicians yearly keep an exact ac- 
count) they presume to guess of the present state 
of his body; of which they speak flatteringly, how- 
ever they think it to be.” It appears, however, 
from a consideration of the other metaphorical ex- 
pressions in the same passage of Daniel that the 
weighing in balances is simply a figure, and may 
or may not have reference to such a custom as that 
above described. Many examples of the use of the 
same figure of speech among Orientals are given in 
Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations , p. 502. 

W. A. W. 

BALAS'AMUS (BaaA aapos [Aid. BaAaaa- 
fios ] : Balsamus\ in 1 Esdr. ix. 43. The corre- 
sponding name in the list in Ezra is Maaseiah. 

BALDNESS (nrn|7 : (paAdupioaiSy <pa\d- 
Kpoofia'y and in Lev. xiii. 43, <pa\dvT(Ofxa )• There are 
two kinds of baldness, namely, artificial and natural. 
The latter seems to have been uncommon, since it 
exposed people to public derision, and is perpetually 
alluded to as a mark of squalor and misery (2 K. 
ii. 23 ; Is. iii. 24, “ instead of well-set hair, bald- 
ness, and burning instead of beauty.” Is. xv. 2; 
Jer. xlvii. 5; Ez. vii. 18, &c. For this reason it 
seems to have been included under the Aetxw an< " 
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fo?pa (Lev. xxi. 20, I,XX.) which were disqualifica- 
Uons for priesthood. A man bald on the back of 

the head is called PHf?., <paActKp6s y LXX., Lev. 
liii. 40, and if forehead -bald, the word used to 

describe him is avc«t>a\ai'Tlas y LXX., Lev. 

xiii. 41 ( reealvaster ). (Gescn. s. it . ) In Lev. 
xiil. 20 t!., very careful directions are given to dis- 
tinguish Bohak , *» a plague u]H>n the head and 
beard” (which probably is the Mcntagra of Pliny, 
and is a sort of leprosy), from mere natural bald- 
ness which is pronounced to be elean, v. 40 (Jahn, 
Arch. Bill. § 180). Put this shows that even 
natural baldness subjected men to an unpleasant 
suspicion. It was a defect with which the Israelites 
were by no means familiar, since Alyvirriovs &v 
t is iAaxicrTovs ISono (paAaKpovs Travroov avdpeo- 
TTwVy says Herod, (iii. 12); an immunity which he 
attributes to their constant shaving. They adopted 
this practice for purposes of cleanliness, and gener- 
ally wore wigs, some of which have been found in 
the ruins of Thebes. Contrary to the general 
practice of the East, they only let the hair grow as 
a sign of mourning (Ilerod. ii. 3G), and shaved 
themselves on ail joyous occasions: hence in Gen. 
xli. 14 we have an undesigned coincidence. The 
same custom obtains in China, and among the 
modern Egyptians, who shave off all the hair except 
the shooshch, a tuft on the forehead and crown of 
the head (Wilkinson, Anc. Kyypt . iii. 359 ff. ; 
Lane, Mod. Kyypt. i. ch. 1). 

Baldness was despised both among Greeks and 
Bomans. In 11. ii. 219, it is one of the defects of 
Thersites ; Aristophanes (who was probably bald 
himself, Pax, 7G7, Kq. 550) takes pride in not 
joining in the ridicule against it (ouS* ea-Kcvxpev 
tovs (paAaKpovs , K T ub. 540). Ccesar was said 
“calvitii deformitatem iniquissime ferre,” and he 
generally endeavored to conceal it (Suet Ces. 15; 
comp. Bom. 18). 

Artificial baldness marked the conclusion of a 
Nazarite’s vow (Acts xviii. 18; Num. vi. 9), and 
was a sign of mourning (“ quasi calvitio luctus 
levaretur,” Cic. 'fuse. JJisp. iii. 2G). It is often 
alluded to in Scripture; as in Mic. i. 1G; Am. viii. 
10; Jer. xlvii. 5, Ac.: and in I)cut. xiv. 1, the 
reason for its being forbidden to the Israelites is 
their being “a holy and peculiar people.” (Of. 
Lev. xix. 27, and Jer. ix. 2G, marg.) The practices 
alluded to in the latter passages were adopted by 
heathen nations (e. y. the Arabs, Ac.) in honor of 
various gods. Ilence the expression TpoxoKovpd.de s. 

I he A halites (uiriOev Kop.ocovTes) y and other half- 
civilized tribes, shaved off the forelocks, to avoid 
the danger of being seized by them in battle. (Sec 
also Herod, ii. 3G, i. 82.) F. W. F. 

HALM ('TfV taJn; **■»: fartvv- 

resinn) occurs in Gen. xxxvii. 25 as one of the sub- 
stances which the Islnnaclites were bringing from 
Gilead to take into Egypt; in Gen. xliii. 11, as one 
of the presents which Jacob sent to Joseph; in Jer. 
viii. 22, xlvi. 11, li. 8, where it appears that the 
halm of Gilead had a medicinal value; in Ez. xxvii. 
17 (margin, “rosin”) as an article of commerce 
m ported by Judah into 'lyre. 

Many attempts have been made to identify the 
‘zdri by different writers, not one of which, how- 


« From Maundroll’n description of the zurkum I)r. 
Hooker unhesitatingly identifies it with Tiulanitts 
JEizirptiaca, which ho saw abundantly at Jericho. 
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ever, can be considered conclusive. The Syriac 
version in Jer. viii. 22, and the Samaritan in Gen. 
xxxvii. 25, suppose ctra y “wax,” to be meant; 
others, as the Arabic version in the passages cited 
in Genesis, conjecture theriaca y a medical com 
pound of great supposed virtue in serjient bites. 
Of the same opinion is Castell (Lex. llept. s. v. 

Luther and the Swedish version have 
“ salve,” “ ointment,” in the passages in Jeremiah; 
hut in Ez. xxvii. 17 they read “ mastic.” The 
Jewish Babbis, Junius and Tremellius, Deodatius, 
Ac., have “balm” or “balsam,” as the A. V. 
(Celsius, Ilierob. ii. 180) identifies the tzdn with 
the mastic-tree (Pistacia lentiscus). 

Bosenmiillcr ( Bibl . Bot. 1G9) believes that the 
pressed juice of the fruit of the zuckum-t ree (K be- 
et ynus anyvsti/blius, Linn. [V]), or narrow-leaved 
oleaster, is the substance denoted : « hut the same 
author, in another place (Bchol. in Gen. xxxvii. 25), 
mentions the balsam of Mecca (Amyris ojwbalsamum. 
Linn.), referred to by Strabo (xvi. 778) and Dio- 
dorus Siculus (ii. 132), as being probably the tzdri 
(see Kitto, Phys. Hist. Pal. p. 273; Hassclquist, 
Travels , p. 293). Dr. Boyle (Kitto’s Cycl. Bib. 
Lit.) is unable to identify the tzdri with any of the 
numerous substances that have been referred to it. 

Josephus (Jut. viii. G, § 7) mentions a current 
opinion amongst the Jews, that the queen of Sheba 
first introduced the balsam into Judaa, having 
made Solomon a present of a root. If this be so — 
hut perhaps it was merely a tradition — the tzdri 
cannot he restricted to represent the produce of this 
tree, as the word occurs in Genesis, and the plant 
was known to the patriarchs as growing in the hilly 
district of Gilead. 

Hassclquist has given a description of the true 
balsam -tree of Mecca, lie says that the exudation 
from the plant “ is of a yellow' color, and pellucid. 
It has a most fragrant smell, which is resinous 
balsamic, and very agreeable. It is very tenacious 
or glutinous, sticking to the fingers, and may be 
drawn into long threads. I have seen it at a 
'Turkish surgeon’s, who had it immediately from 
Mecca, described it, and was informed of its virtues; 
which are, first, that it is the best stomachic they 
know, if taken to three grains, to strengthen a weak 
stomach ; secondly, that it is a most excellent and 
capital remedy for curing wounds, for if a few drops 
arc applied to the fresh wound, it curep it in a very 
short time ” ( Travels , p. 293). 

The trees w hich ccrlainly appear to have the l>est 
claim for representing the Scriptural tzdri — sup- 
posing, that is, that any one particular tree is 
denoted by the term — are the Pistacia butiscus 
(mastic), and the Amyris ojmbalsamum , Linn., the 
Balsa mod end r on opobalsntntim , or Gilcudt rise of 
modern botanists (Balm of Gilead). One argument 
in favor of the first-named tree rests upon the fact 
that its name in Arabic ( dseri , dsini) is identical 
with the Hebrew; and the Arabian naturalists have 
attributed great medicinal virtues to the resin 
afforded by this tree (Dioseor. i. DO, til ; l’lin. xxiv. 
7 : Avicenna, edit. Arab. pp. 204 and 277, in 
GeLsius). The Pistacia lentiscus has been recorded 
to occur at Joppa both by Bauwolf and 1'ococke 
(Strand. Flor. Pabvst. Xo. 501). The derivation 
of the word from a root, “ to How forth.” 6 is opposed 
to the theory which identifies the pressed oil of the 

b 7T ■“'■■■ # " to How ns n wound from n cleft.” Th# 
eognato Syriac and Arabic have a similar meaning 
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tucfouin ( balanites jEgyptiaca [?]) with the tzdri, 
although this oil is in very high esteem amongst 
the Arabs, who even prefer it to the balm of Mecca, 
as being more efficacious in wounds and bruises 
(see Mariti, ii. 353, ed. Lond.). Maundrell (Journey 
from Alep, to Jerus p. 8G), when near the Dead 
Sea, saw the zuckum- tree. He says it is a thorny 
bush with small leaves, and that “ the fruit both 
in shape and colour resembles a small unripe walnut. 
The kernels of this fruit the Arabs bray in a mortar, 
and then, putting the pulp into scalding water, they 
skim off the oyl which rises to the top : this oyl 
they take inwardly for bruises, and apply it out- 
wardly to green wounds 1 procured a bottle 

of it, and have found it upon some small tryals a 
very healing medicine.” “ This,” says Dr. Robin- 
son (Bib. Res. ii. 291), “ is the modern balsam or 
oil of Jericho.” Perhaps, after all, the tzdri does 
not refer to an exudation from any particular tree, 
but was intended to denote any kind of resinous 
substance which had a medicinal value. The tzdri, 
then, may represent the gum of the Pistacia len- 
tiscus, or that of the Balsamodendron opobalsamum. 
[Spices ; Mastic.] Compare Winer, Bibliscli. 
Realwurt. s. v., for numerous references from ancient 
and modern writers on the subject of the balm or 
balsam-tree, and Hooker’s Kew Garden Misc. i. 
257. W. H. 

BALNLTUS (BaA^ouoy [Vat. BaAvous] : 
Bonnus ), 1 Esdr. is. 31. [Binnui.] 

BALTHA'SAR (BaArcurap : Balthasar), 
Bar. i. 11, 12. [Belshazzar.] 

BA'MAH (rrpS, a high place). Though 
frequently occurring in the Bible to denote the 
elevated spots or erections on which the idolatrous 
rites were conducted [High-place], this word ap- 
pears in its Hebrew form only in one passage (Ez. 
xx. 29), very obscure, and full of the paronomasia 
so dear to the Hebrew poets, so difficult for us to 

appreciate: “ What is the high -place (HESn) 
whereunto ye hie (C^SIin)? and the name of it 
is called Bamah (HE 2) unto this day.” (LXX. 
t l early ajSajua .... Kal iireKaXecrav rb buojua 
avrov ’A^a^ua [Vat. Aid. ’AjSai/d; Alex. Afifiava’- 
Vulg. excelsum ].) Ewald (Propheten, 286) pro- 
nounces this verse to be an extract from an older 
prophet than Ezekiel. G. 

* Ewald’s idea of a quotation is purely conject- 
ural. The passage is certainly obscure. Haver- 
uick understands “the height” as referring to the 
place of the tabernacle or of the temple, to which 
the people prone to idolatry through successive ages 
had been accustomed to apply (down to the prophet’s 
time = “ unto this day”) the same name, with very 
much the same feeling, which they applied to the 
high places of their idol worship (see his Comm. iib. 
den Propheten Ezechiel , p. 316). Professor Fair- 
baim says: Jehovah “gave the name Bamah to 
every place of their worship, and held by that as 
the proper name; for the worship was essentially 
of a polluted and heathenish character (Ezekiel and 
his Prophecy , p. 211, 2d ed.). Umbreit wmild find 
a sarcasm in the expression : “ Truly you go not 
up , but down when you repair to your 1 high place ’ ! 

Thus the term ever in the mouth of the 
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backsliding Israelites became a perpetual reminder 
of their abominable treachery against the gracious 
God who would draw them upward, on a very 
different height, to himself” (Comm. iib. die Pn- 
pheten , iii. 115, ed. 1843). The word after all i* * 
really appellative rather than a proper name (A. V 

H. 

BA'MOTH (iTIDSi [heights] : BapcZd: Ba 
moth). A halting-place of the Israelites in the 
Amorite country on their march to Canaan (Num. 
xxi. 19, 20). It was between Nahaliel and Pisgah, 
north of the Anion. Eusebius ( Onomast .) calls it 
“ Baboth, a city of the Amorite beyond Jordan on 
the Arnon, which the children of Israel took.” 
Jerome adds that it was in the territory of the 
Reubenites. Knobel identifies it with “ the high 
places of Baal ” (Num. xxii. 41), or Bamoth Baal, 
and places it on the modern Jebel Attdrus , the site 
being marked by stone heaps which were observed 
both by Seetzen (ii. 342) and Burckhardt(£yn’a, 
p. 370). W. A. W. 

BA'MOTH-BA'AL (bV2Tn»2, high 
places of Baal : Baipwy BcuxA [Alex. Comp. Aid. 
Bapwd BaaA] : Bamothbaal), a sanctuary of Baal 
in the country of Moab (Josh. xiii. 17), which is 
probably mentioned in the Itinerary in Num. xxi. 
19, under the shorter form of Bamoth, or Bamoth- 
iu-the-ravine (20), and again in the enumeration 
of the towns of Moab in Is. xv. 2. In this last 
passage the word is translated in the A. V. “ the 
high places,” as it is also in Num. xxii. 41, where 
the same locality is doubtless referred to. a Near 
to Bamoth was another place bearing the name of 
the same divinity, — Baal-m eon, or Beth-baal- 
meon. G. 

BAN (Baerau [Alex. Aid. Bav] : Tubal), a 
name in a very corrupt passage (1 Esdr. v. 37); it 
stands for Tobiah in the parallel lists in Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

BANA'IAS [3 syl.] (B avalas : Baneas ), 1 
Esdr. ix. 35. [Bknaiah.] 

BA'NI [built, perh. having posterity ]), 

the name of several men. 1. A Gadite, one of 
David’s mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 36; LXX. [ed. 
Rom.] translate, noAu5iWp.€ws vlbs TaAaaSSi 
[Vat. -5ei; Alex. 7 toAAus duvapecos vios raSdi ; 
Comp. Bari 6 ratin': Bonni de Gadi]). 

2. [Bend; Vat. Bavei; Alex. Baavt' Boni.] A 
Levite of the line of Merari, and forefather to Ethan 
(1 Chr. vi. 46). 

3. [B ovvl\ Vat. Alex, om.: Bonni.] A man 
of Judah of the line of Pharez (1 Chr. ix. 4). 

4. [Bai/oui, Bond, etc. : Bani] “ Children of 
Bani” returned from captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 10; Neh. x. 14; Ezr. x. 29, 34; 1 Esdr. 
v. 12). [Binnui, Maxi, and Maaxi.] 

5. [B avovl: Bani.] An Israelite “ of the son* 
of Bani ” (Ezr. x. 38). [Bannus.] 

6. [Baui ; Vat. Alex. Ba^e*: Btnni.] A Levite 
(Neh. iii. 17). 

7. [Bavcuas, etc. : Bani.] A Levite (Neh. viii 
7; ix. 4; LXX. transl. koX ol viol Kadpir)\, 4 
x. 13). [Anus.] 

8. Another Levite (Neh. ix. 4 ; LXX. [ed 
Rom.] transl. viol Xccuej/l [Vat. om. : Comp 
Aid. Alex. Xavaul: Bani]). 


a It will be observed that our Translators have, in 

*om. xxiii 3, rendered by "high place” a totally 


different word which is devoid of the specia 

meaning of " Bamoth.” 
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0. [Bavi', Vat. Alex. Baeet: Bani.] Another 
Levite, of the sons of Asaph (Xeh. xi. 22). 

BA'NID (Bcmas [Vat. -ytt ] ; Alex. Btm; 
[Aid. Bav/5:] Bunin ), 1 Esdr. viii. 3G. This rep- 
resents a name which has apparently escaped from 
the present Hebrew text (see Liz r. viii. 10). 

11 ANN AHA [3 s\ 1.] (?Za{3avvcuos [Vat. 
-ous]; Alex. Bavvaious ; [Aid. Bavraia-] Bannus ), 
1 Esdr. ix. 33. The corresponding name in the 
list in Ezra is Zabad. 

* BANNER. [Exbinu.] 

BAN 'N US (Bclvvovs’ Buncos), 1 Ksdr. ix. 34. 
[Bam, or Bin.nui.] 

BANQUETS. These, among the Hebrews, 
were not only a means of social enjoyment, hut 
were a part of the observance of religious festivity. 
\t the three solemn festivals, when all the males 
appeared before the Lord, the family also had its 
domestic feast, as appears from the place and the 
share in it to which “ the widow, the fatherless, and 
the stranger” were legally entitled (Deut. xvi. 11). 
Probably, when the distance allowed, and no incon- 
venience hindered, both males and females went up 
(e. (j. to Shiloh, 1 Sam. i. 9) together, to hold the 
festival. These domestic festivities Mere doubtless 
to a great extent retained, after laxity had set in as 
regards the special observance by the male sex 
(Noli. viii. 17). Sacrifices, both ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, as amongst heathen nations (Ex. xxxiv. 
15; Judg. xvi. 23), included a banquet, and Eli’s 
sons made this latter the prominent part. The 
two, thus united, marked strongly 1 oth domestic 
and civil life. It may even be said that some 
sacrificial recognition, if only in pouring the blood 
solemnly forth as before God, always attended the 
slaughter of an animal for food. The firstlings of 
cattle were to Ixj sacrificed and eaten at the sanc- 
tuary if not too far from the residence (1 Sam. ix. 
13; 2 Sam. vi. 19; Ex. xxii. 29, 30; Lev. xix. 5, 
G; Dent. xii. 17, 20, 21, xv. 19-22). From the 
sacrificial banquet probably sprang the ayan-fj; as 
the lord’s supper, with which it fi r a while coa- 
lesced, was derived from the Passover. Besides re- 
ligious celebrations, such events as the weaning a son 
and heir, a marriage, the separation or reunion of 
friends, and sheepshearing, were customarily at- 
tended by a banquet or revel (< Icn. xxi. 8, xxix. 22, 
xxxi. 27, 54; 1 Sam. xxv. 2, 3G; 2 Sam. xiii. 23). 
At a funeral, also, refreshment was taken in com- 
mon by the mourners, and this might tend to be- 
come a scene of indulgence, but ordinarily abste- 
miousness seems on such occasions to have been 
the rule. The ease of Arcliclaus is not conclusive, 
but his inclination towards alien usages was doubt- 
less shared hy the 1 lerodiani/.ing Jews (Jer. xvi. 
5-7; Ez. xxiv. 17; llos. ix. 4; Keel. vii. 2; Joseph. 
de B. J. ii. 1). Birthday-banquets are only men- 
tioned in the cases of Pharaoh and Herod (den. 
xl. 20; Matt. xiv. G). A leading topic of prophetic 
rebuke is the abuse of festivals to an occasion of 
drunken revelry, and the growth of fashion in favor 
of drinking parties. Such was the invitation typ- 
ically given by Jeremiah to the Pechabites (Jer. 
xxxv. 5). The usual time of the 1 auquet was the 
evening, and to begin early was a mark of excess 
(Is. v. 11; Keel. x. 1G). The slaughtering of the 
cattle, which was the preliminary of a banquet, 
occupied the earlier part of the same day (Prov. ix. 
2; Is. xxii. 13; Matt. xxii. 4). 'J 'lie most essential 
/ jiaterials of the banqiicting-room, next to the 
.lands and wine, which List was often drugged with 
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spices (Prov. ix. 2; Cant. viii. 2), were perfumed 
ointments, garlands or loose flowers, white or brill- 
iant robes, after these, exhibitions of music, singers, 
and dancers, riddles, jesting, and merriment (Is. 
xx viii. 1; Wisd. ii. G-8; 2 ISam. xix. 35; Is. xxv. 
G, v. 12; Judg. xiv. 12; Xeh. viii. 10; Keel, x 19; 
Matt. xxii. 11 ; Am. vi. 5, G; Luke xv. 25). Seven 
days was a not uncommon duration of a festival, 
especially for a wedding, but sometimes fourteen 
(Tob. viii. 19; Gen. xxix. 27; Judg. xiv. 12); but 
if the bride were a widow, three days formed the 
limit (Buxtorf, de Conviv . Hebr.). The reminder 
sent to the guests (Luke xiv. 17) was, probably, 
only usual in princely banquets on a large scale, 
involving protracted preparation. “ Whether the 
slaves who bade the guests had the office (as the 
vocatores or invito torts among the Homans) of 
pointing out the. places at table and naming the 
strange dishes, must remain undecided.” (Winer, 
s. v. Gostmahlt.) There seems no doubt that the 
Jews of the O. T. period used a common tabic for 
all the guests. In Joseph's entertainment a cere- 
monial separation prevailed, but there is no reason 
for supposing a separate table for each, as is dis- 
tinctly asserted in Tosephot Tr. Beroch. c. vi. to 
have been usual (Buxtorf, 1. c.). The latter custom 
certainly Mas in use among the ancient Greeks and 
Germans (Horn. Od. xxiii., xxii. 74; Inc. Germ. 
22). and perhaps among the Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
ii. 202, engravings). But the common phrase to 
• k sit at tal le," or “ cat at any one’s table,” shows 
the originality of the opposite usage. The posture 

at table in early times Mas sitting (— 
to sit round, 1 Sam. xvi. 11, xx. 5, 18), and the 
guests Mere ranged in order of dignity (Gen. xliii. 
33; 1 Sam. Lx. 22; Joseph. Ant. xv. 2, § 4): the 
Mords M'hich imply the recumbent posture (dva- 
ava-nlirTtiVy or avaKtToBai) belong to the 
N. T. The separation of the women’s banquet M as 
not a Jewish custom (Esth. i. 9). Portions or 
messes Mere sent from the entertainer to each guest 
at table, and a double or even five-fold share when 
peculiar distinction Mas intended, or a special part 
Mas reserved (1 Sam. i. 5; Gen. xliii. 34; 1 Sam. 
ix. 23, 24). Portions Mere similarly sent to poorer 
friends direct from the banquet-table (Nell. viii. 
10; Estb. ix. 19, 22). The kiss on receiving a 
guest Mas a point of friendly courtesy (Luke vii. 
45). Perfumes and scented oils M*ere offered for 
the head, beard, and garments. It Mas strictly 
enjoined by the Babbis to wash both before and 
after eating, which they called the 
and E'E : hut washing the feet seems 

to have been limited to the case of a guest who was 
also a traveller. 

In religions banquets the M*ine was mixed, by 
rabbinical regulation, with three parts of water, and 
four short forms of benediction Mere pronounced 
over it. At the passover four such cups Mere 
mixed, blessed, and passed round by the master of 
the feast (ap^npinXivos)- It is probable that the 
character of this otlicial varied with that of the en- 
tertainment; if it Mere a religious one, his office 
Mould be quasi-priestly ; if a revel, lie Mould be the 
mere (rvpLrro(ndpxr)s or orbit* r iibtndi. 11. 11. 

BAN'UAS (B ovyos- Bn mis), a name occur- 
ring ill the lists of those Mho returned from cap- 
tivity (1 Esdr. v. 2G). Bnnuas and Sudias answei 
to llodaviali in the parallel lists of Ezra and Ne 
hernial). 
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BAPTISM (/SaTTTKT/xa). I. It is well known 
lhat ablution or bathing was common in most 
ancient nations as a preparation for prayers and 
sacrifice, or as expiatory of sin. The Egyptian 
priests, in order to be fit for their sacred offices, 
bathed twice in the day and twice ill the night 
(Herod, ii. 37). The Greeks and Homans used to 
bathe before sacrifice (Eo lavatam , ut sacrijicem , 
Plaut. Aulular . iii 6. 13) and before prayer — 

« Hoec saucte ut poscas, Tiberino in gurgite mergis 

Mane caput bis terque, et noctern tlumine purgas.” 

Pers. Sat. ii. 15- 

At the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
on the second day of the greater mysteries, the tnys- 
Ue went in solemn procession to the sea-coast, 
where they were purified by bathing (see Did. of 
Gr. and Horn. Antiq. p. 453). But, above all, 
when pollution of any kind had been contracted, 
as by the being stained with blood in battle, puri- 
fication by water was thought needful before acts of 
devotion could be performed or any sacred thing be 
taken in hand (see Soph. Ajax, 665; Yirg. jEn. ii. 
719, <fcc.). Even the crime of homicide is said to 
have been expiated by such means. 

tc Omne nefas omnemque mali purgamifta causam 
Credebant nostri tollere posse senes. 

Ah ! nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina credis 
Flumine.t tolli posse putetis aqua. ” 

Ovid, Fasti , ii. 35, 36, 45, 46. 

There is a natural connection in the mind be- 
tween the thought of physical and that of spiritual 
pollution. In warm countries this connection is 
probably even closer than in colder climates ; and 
lienee the frequency of ablution in the religious 
rites throughout the East. 

B. The history of Israel and the Law of Moses 
abound with such lustrations. When Jacob was 
returning with his wives and children to Bethel, he 
enjoined his household to “put away all their 
strange gods, and to be clean, and change their gar- 
ments ” (Gen. xxxv. 2). 'When the Almighty was 
about to deliver the Ten Commandments to Moses 
in the sight of the people of Israel, he commanded 
Moses to “ sanctify them to-day and to-morrow, and 
let them wash their clothes ” (Ex. xix. 10). After 
the giving of that Law all kinds of ceremonial pol- 
lutions required purification by water. He that ate 
that which died of itself was to wash his clothes 
and to bathe his flesh (Lev. xvii. 15); he that 
touched man or woman who was separated for any 
legal uncleanness, or who touched even their gar- 
ments or their bed, was to wash his clothes and 
bathe himself in water (see Lev. xv. ; comp. Deut. 
xxiii. 10); he that touched a dead body was to be 
unclean till even, and wash his flesh with water 
(Lev. xxii. 4, 6); he that let go the scapegoat or 
that burned the skin of the bullock sacrificed for 
a sin-offering, was to wash his clothes and bathe 
his flesh in water (Lev. xvi. 26, 28); he that gath- 
ered the ashes of the red heifer was to wash his 
clothes and be unclean till the evening (Num. xix. 
10). Before great religious observances sueh puri- 
fications were especially solemn (see John xi. 55). 
And in the later times of the Jewish history there 
appear to have been public baths and buildings set 
apart for this purpose, one of which was probably 
me pool of Bethesda with its five porches men- 
ioaed in John v. 2 (see Spencer, De Legg . Ueb . 
p. 692). 
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It was natural that, of all people, the priests 
most especially should be required to purify them 
selves in this manner. At their consecration Aaron 
and his sons were brought to the d#or of the taber- 
nacle and washed with water (Ex. xxix. 4) ; and 
whenever they went into the sanctuary they were 
enjoined to wash their hands and their feet in the 
laver, which was between the altar and the taber- 
nacle, “ that they died not ” (Ex. xxx. 20). In Sol- 
omon’s temple there were ten layers to wash the 
things offered for the burnt-oflcring, and a molten 
sea for the ablution of priests (2 Chr. iv. 2, 6). 
The consecration of the high-priest deserves espe- 
cial notice. It was first by baptism, then by unc- 
tion, and lastly by sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 4, xl. 12-15; 
Lev. viii. ). 

The spiritual significance of all these ceremonial 
washings was well known to the devout Israelite. 
“ I will wash my hands in innocency,” says the 
Psalmist, “and so will I compass thine altar ” (Ps. 
xxvi. 6). “ Wash me thoroughly from mine iniq- 

uity, and cleanse me from my sin.” “ Wash me 
and I shall be whiter than snow” (Ps. Ii. 2, 7; 
comp. Lxxiii. 13). 'The prophets constantly speak 
of pardon and conversion from sin under the same 
figure. “ Wash you, make you clean ” (Is. i. 16). 
“ When the l^ord shall have washed away the filth 
of the daughter of Zion ” (iv. 4). “0 Jerusalem, 

wash thine heart from wickedness ” (Jer. iv. 14). 
“ In that day there shall be a fountain opened to 
the house of David and to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem for sin and for uncleanness” (Zech. xiii. 1). 
The significant manner in which Pilate washed his 
hands, declaring himself innocent of the blood of 
Jesus, was an expressive picturing to the peuple in 
forms rendered familiar to their minds from the 
customs of their law. 

From the Gospel history wc learn that at that 
time ceremonial washings had been greatly multi 
plied by traditions of the doctors and elders (see 
Mark vii. 3, 4), and the testimony of the Evan- 
gelist is fully borne out by that of the later writ- 
ings of the Jews. The most important and prob- 
ably one of the earliest of these traditional customs 
was the baptizing of proselytes. There is an uni- 
versal agreement among later Jewish writers that 
all the Israelites were brought into covenant with 
God by circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice, « and 
that the same ceremonies were necessary in admit- 
ting proselytes. Thus Maimonides ( Jssure Biah , 
cap. 13), “ Israel was admitted into covenant by 
three things, namely, by circumcision, baptism, and 
sacrifice. Circumcision was in Egypt, as it is said, 
‘None uncircumcised shall eat of the passover.’ 
Baptism was in the wilderness before the giving of 
the Law, as it is said, ‘ Thou shalt sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their 
garments.’ ” And he adds, “ So, whenever a Gen 
tile desires to enter into the covenant of Israel, and 
place himself under the wings of the Divine Majesty, 
and take the yoke of the Law upon him, he must 
be circumcised, and baptized, and bring a sacrifice ; 
or if it be a woman, she must be baptized and 
bring a sacrifice.” The same is abundantly tes- 
tified by earlier writers, as by the Jerusalem and 
Babylonian Talmud, although no reference to this 
custom can be found in Philo, Josephus, or the 
Targum of Onkelos. Its earliest mention appears 
to be in the Targum of Jonathan on Ex. xii. 44. 
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‘Thou slialt circumcise him and baptize him.”" 
It should bo added, that men, women, and children, 
were all baptized, and either two or three witnesses 
were required to»i>e present.* Some modern writers 
— l^ardner. Ernest i, Be Wette, Meyer, Paulns, and 
others — have doubted or denied that this baptism 
of proselytes had been in use among the Jews from 
times so early as those of the Gospel; but it is 
higlily improbable that, alter the rise of Christian- 
ity, the Jews should have adopted a rite so distinct- 
ively Christian as baptism had then become. The 
frequent use of religious ablution, as enjoined by 
the I .aw, had certainly become much more frequent 
by the tradition of the elders. The motive which 
may have led to the addition of baptism to the first 
commanded circumcision is obvious, — circumcision 
applied only to males, baptism could be used for the 
admission of female proselytes also. Moreover, 
many nations bordering upon Canaan, and amongst 
whom the Jews were afterwards dispersed, such as 
the Ishmaelites and the Egyptians, were already 
circumcised, and therefore converts from among 
them could not he admitted to Judaism by circum- 
cision. There seems, indeed, no good reason to 
doubt that the custom which may so naturally have 
grown out of others like it, and which we find pre- 
vailing not long after the Christian era, had really 
prevailed from the period of the Captivity, if not, 
as many think, from times of still more remote 
antiquity (see liengel, Ucbcr das Alter der Jiid. 
Proselytentaufe , Tubing., 1814, quoted by Kumoel 
on Matt. iii. G). 

III. The Baptism of John. — These usages of 
the Jews will account lor the readiness with which 
all men flocked to the baptism of John t lie Baptist. 
The teaching of the prophets by outward signs was 
familiar to the minds of the Israelites. There can 
he no question hut that there was at this period a 
general expectation of the Messiah’s kingdom, an 
expectation which extended beyond Juda»a and 
prevailed throughout all the east (“ Oricnte toto,” 
Sueton. Vespa s. c. iv.). Conquest had made 
Judfca a province of Koine, and the hope of de- 
liverance rested on the promises of the Kedeemcr. 
The last words of Malachi had foretold the coming 
of the Angel of the Covenant, the rising of the 
Sun of Righteousness, to he preceded by the 
prophet Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children and of the children to the fathers 
(Mai. iii. 1, iv. 2, 5). The .Scribes therefore taught 
that “Elias must first come” (Matt. xvii. 10: 
for this expectation of Elias among the Kabbins, 
see Kightfoot, Harmony on John i. 21, vol. iv. p. 
402; Wet stein on Matt. xi. Id). And so, when 
John preached and baptized, t he people, feeling the 
call to repentance, came to him as to one who was 
at the same time reproving them for their sins, and 
giving hope of freedom from the afllictu ns which 
their sins had brought upon them. He proclaimed 
the near approach of the kingdom of heaven — a 
phrase taken from Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14, in use also 
among the Jews in later times (see Wetstein and 
Kightfoot, 11. 11. on Matt. iii. 2) — and preached 
\ baptism of repentance “ for the remission of sins ” 
(Mark i. 4). They readily coupled in their own 
ninds the necessity of repentance and the cxpecta- 


« Full Information on tills subject will bo found in 
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tion of the Messiah, according to a \ery prevalent 
belief that the sins of Israel delayed the coming 
of Christ and that their repentance would hasten 
it. John’s baptism, corresponding with the custom 
of cleansing by water from legal impurity and with 
the baptism of proselytes from heathenism to Juda- 
ism, seemed to call upon them to come out from 
the unbelieving and sinful habits of their age. and 
to enlist themselves into the company of those who 
were preparing for the manifestation of the deliver- 
ance of Israel. 

Naturally connected with all this was an 2X]>ec- 
tation and “ musing ” whether John hi mt elf “were 
the Christ or not” (Luke iii. 15); and when he 
denied that he was so, the next question which 
arose was whether he were Elias (John i. 21). 
But when he refused to he called either Christ oi 
Elias, they asked, “Why, then, baptizest thou?” 
(John i. 25.) It was to them as a preparation foi 
a new state of things that John’s baptism seemed 
intelligible and reasonable. If he were not bring- 
ing them into such a state or making them ready 
for it, his action was out of place and unaccountable. 

There lias been some uncertainty and debate as 
to the nature of John's baptism and its spiritual 
significance. It appears to have been a kind of 
transition from the Jewish baptism to the Chris- 
tian. All ceremonial ablutions under the Daw 
pictured to the eye that inward cleansing of the 
heart which can come only from the grace of God, 
and which accompanies forgiveness of sins. So 
John’s baptism was a “baptism of repentance for 
remission of sins ” (fSaTniapa. peravoias fts &(pe- 
aiv OLfiapT id)v , Mark i. 4); it was accompanied 
with confession (Matt. iii. 0); it was a call to 
repentance; it com eyed a promise of pardon; and 
the whole wa^ knit up with faith in Him ihat should 
come alter, even Christ Jesus (Acts xix. 4). It 
was such that Jesus himself deigned to he baptized 
with it, and perhaps some of his disciples recoiled 
no other baptism hut John’s until they received the 
speeial baptism of the Holy Ghost on the great day 
of Benteeost. Yet John himself speaks of it as a 
mere baptism with water unto repentance, pointing 
forward to Him who should Baptize with the Holy 
t ihost and with fire (Matt. iii. lib And the dis- 
tinction between John’s baptism and Christian bap- 
tism appears in the ease of A polios who, though 
“ instructed in the way of the Lord,” the faitli of 
Jesus Christ, and fervent in spirit, speaking and 
teaching diligently the things of the l ord, yet 
knew only the baptism of John; “whom when 
Aqnila and Priscilla had heard, they took him unto 
them, and expounded unto him the way of God 
more perfectly’* (Acts xviii. 20, 27). IN on more 
observable is the ease of the disciples at Ephesus, 
mentioned Acts xix. 1-G. i’hoy were evidently 
numbered among Christians, or they would not 
have been called disciples, padrjral. But when 
they were asked if they had received the Holy 
Ghost since they had believed, they said that they 
had not even heard if there was a Holy Ghost, an 
answer which may have signified either that they 
knew not as yet the Christian doctrine of the per- 
sonality of the Spirit of God, not having been l*ap- 
tized in the name of the Trinity, or that they had 
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aeanl nothing of the visible coming of the Spirit 
in the miraculous gifts of tongues and propheey. 
At all events their answer at once suggested to St. 
Paul that there must have been some defect in 
their baptism; and when he discovers that they 
had been baptized only unto John's baptism, he 
tells them that John baptized only with a baptism 
of repentance, “ saying unto the people that they 
should believe on Him which should come after 
him, that is on Jesus Christ. When they heard 
this they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and when Paul had laid his hands upon 
them the Holy Ghost came on them, and they 
spake with tongues and prophesied.” A full dis- 
cussion of this history would lead, perhaps, too far 
from the ground of Biblieal exegesis and land us in 
the region of dogmatic theology. Yet we cannot 
but draw from it the inference that there was a 
deeper spiritual significance in Christian baptism 
than in John’d baptism, that in all probability for 
the latter there was only required a confession of 
sins, a profession of faith in the Messiah, and of 
a desire for repentance and conversion of heart 
( (xtravoui ), but that for the former there was also 
a confession of faith in the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost (comp. Matt, xxviii. 19); that after 
Christian baptism there was the laying on of the 
Apostles' hands and the consequent effusion of the 
Holy Ghost manifested by miraeulous gifts (eomp. 
Acts viii. 17); that though Christian baptism was 
never repeated, yet baptism in the name of Christ 
was administered to those who had received John’s 
baptism, with probably the exception of such as 
after John’s baptism had been baptized at Pente- 
eost with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 

On the whole it may appear obvious to conclude 
that, as John ,was a greater prophet than any that 
before him had been born of woman, and yet the 
least in the kingdom of heaven was greater than 
lie, so his baptism surpassed in spiritual import all 
Jewish ceremony, but fell equally short of the sac- 
rament ordained by Christ. 

I V. The Baptism of Jesus. — Plainly the most 
important action of John as a baptist was his bap- 
tizing of Jesus. John may probably not have 
known at first that Jesus was the Christ (see John 
i. 31). He knew Him doubtless as his kinsman 
hi the flesh, and as one of eminently holy life; but 
the privacy of the youth of Jesus, and the humil- 
ity of his carriage may have concealed, even from 
those nearest to Him, the dignity of his person. 
Yet, when He came to be baptized, John would 
have prevented Him, saying, “ I have need to be 
baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me? ” He 
knew that his own mission was from God, and that 
it was to call sinners to repentance, warning them 
to flee from the wrath to come, and to prepare for 
the kingdom of God ; but he was so conscious of 
the superior holiness of the lx>rd Jesus, that he 
thought it unfit that Jesus should submit to bap- 
tism from him. The answer of Jesus, “ Suffer it 
to be so now, for so it becometh us to fulfill all 
righteousness,” may probably have meant that our 
Lord, who had taken on Him the form of a serv- 
ant, and was born under the Law, was desirous 
of submitting to every ordinance of God (ttclvclv 
diKaiO(rvurju = TrdvTa ra §LKcud}fxa.Ta rod 0eoO). 
lie had been eircumcised in his infancy; lie had 
neen subject to his mother and Joseph ; He would 
aow go through the transitional dispensation, be- 
Dig baptized by John in preparation for the king- 
iom. 
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No doubt it was his will in the first plaee, by 
so submitting to baptism, to set to his seal to the 
teaching and the ministry of John. Again, as He 
was to be the Head of his Church and the Captain 
of our salvation, He was pleased to undergo that 
rite which lie afterwards enjoined on all his fol- 
lowers. And, once more, his baptism consecrated 
the baptism of Christians forever; even as after- 
wards his own partaking of the Eucharist gave 
still further sanction to his injunction that Ilis 
disciples ever after should continually partake of it. 
But, beyond all this, his baptism was his formal 
setting apart for his ministry, and was a most im- 
portant portion of his consecration to be the High 
Priest of God. He was just entering on the age 
of thirty (Luke iii. 23), the age at which the Le- 
vites began their ministry and the rabbis their 
teaching. It has already been mentioned that the 
consecration of Aaron to the high-priesthood was 
by baptism , unction , and sacrifice (see Lev. viii. 1). 
All these were undergone by Jesus. First He was 
baptized by John. Then, just as the high-priest 
was anointed immediately after his baptism, so 
when Jesus had gone up out of the water, the 
heavens were opened unto Him, and the Spirit of 
God descended upon Him (Matt. iii. 16); and thus, 
as St. Peter tells us, “ God anointed Jesus of Naza- 
reth with the Holy Ghost and with power” (Acts 
x. 38). The sacrifice indeed was not till the end 
of his earthly ministry, when He offered up the 
sacrifice of Himself; and then at his resurrection 
and aseension He fully took upon Him the offiee of 
priesthood, entering into the presence of God for 
us, pleading the effieacy of his sacrifice, and bless- 
ing those for whom that sacrifice was offered. Bap- 
tism, therefore, was the beginning of eonseeration ; 
unction was the immediate consequent upon the 
baptism; and sacrifice was the completion of the 
initiation, so that He was thenceforth perfected, or 
fully consecrated as a Priest for evermore (els rbv 
alcova T€T€\€ia)/jL€voS) Heb. vii. 28; see Jaekson 
on the Creed, book ix. sect. i. ch. i.). 

In this sense, therefore, Christ “ eame by water ” 
(1 John v. 6); for at baptism He came to his 
offices of a Priest and an Evangelist; lie came 
forth, too, from the privacy of his youth to man- 
ifest Plimsclf to the world. But He came “ not by 
water only,” as the Cerinthians, and before them 
the Nicolaitans, had said (Iren. iii. 11), but by 
blood also. He had come into the world by birth 
of the Virgin Mary; He came forth to the world 
by the baptism of John. Both at his birth and 
at his baptism the Spirit announced Him to be 
the Son of God. Thus eame lie . not by baptism 
only, but by baptism and birth. His birth, his 
baptism, and the Holy Spirit at both of them, were 
the three witnesses testifying to the one truth (els 
r b k'y, v. 8), namely, that Jesus was the Son of 
God (v. 5). 

V. Baptism of the Disciples of Christ. 
Whether our Lord ever baptized has been doubted. 
The only passage which may distinctly bear on the 
question is John iv. 1, 2, where it is said “that 
Jesus made and baptized more disciples than John, 
though Jesus himself baptized not, but his dis- 
eiples.” We necessarily infer from it, that, as soon 
as our Lord began his ministry, and gathered to 
Him a company of disciples, He, like John the 
Baptist, admitted into that eompany by the ad- 
ministration of baptism. Normally, however, to 
say the least of it, the administration of baptism 
was by the hands of his disciples. Some suppos 
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that the first-called disciples had all received 
baptism at the hands of John the Baptist, as must 
have pretty certainly been the case with Andrew 
(sec John . 35, 37, 40); and that they were not 
again baptized with water after they joined the 
company of Christ Others believe that Christ 
himself baptized some few of his earlier disciples, 
who were afterwards authorized to baptize the rest. 
But in any case the words above cited seem to 
show that the making disciples and the baptiz- 
ing them went together; and that baptism was, 
even during our Lord’s earthly ministry, the formal 
mode of accepting his service and becoming at- 
tached to his company. 

After the resurrection, when the Church was to 
be spread and the Gosj>el preached, our lord’s own 
commission conjoins the making of disciples with 
their baptism. The command, “ Make disciples of 
all nations by baptizing them” (Matt, xxviii. 10), 
is merely the extension of his own practice, “ Je- 
sus made disciples and baptized them ” (John iv. 
1).« The conduct of the Apostles is the plainest 
comment on both ; for so soon as ever men, con- 
vinced by their preaching, asked for guidance and 
direction, their first exhortation was to repentance 
and baptism, that thus the convert should be at 
once publicly received into the fold of Christ (see 
Acts ii. 38, viii. 12, 3G, ix. 18, x. 47, xvi. 15, 33, 
Sc.). 

Baptism then was the initiatory rite of the Chris- 
tian ( 'hurch, as circumcision was the initiatory rite 
of Judaism. The contrast between them is plain: 
the one was a painful and dangerous, the other is a 
simple ami salutary rite. Circumcision seemed a 
suitable entrance u]w>n a religion which was a yoke 
of bondage; baptism is a natural introduction to a 
law of liberty; and as it was light and easy, like 
the yoke of < lirist, so was it comprehensive and ex- 
pansive. The command was unlimited, “ Make 
disciples of all nations by baptizing them.” The 
arms of mercy were extended to receive the world. 
The “Desire of all nations” called all nations to 
accept his service. Baptism therefore was a wit- 
uess to Christ’s reception of all men — to God’s 
ove for all his creatures. But again, as circum- 
cision admitted to the Jewish covenant — to the 
privileges ami the responsibility attaching to that 
covenant, so baptism, which succeeded it, was the 
mode of admission to the Christian covenant, to 
its graces and privileges, to its duties and service. 
It was to be the formal taking up of the yoke of 
Christ, the accepting of the promises of Christ. 
The baptized convert became a Christian as the 
circumcised convert bad become a Jew; and as 
the circumcised convert had contracted an obli- 
gation to obey all the ordinances of Moses, but 
therewith a share in all the promises to the seed 
of Abranam, so the baptized convert, while con- 
tracting all the responsibility of Christ’s service, 
had a share too in all the promises of God in 
Christ. 

It is obviously difficult to draw out the teaching 
af the New Testament on the rite of baptism and 
its significance, without approaching too near to 
the regions of controversy. W'e shall endeavor 
therefore merely to classify the passages which refer 
to it, and to exhibit them in their simplest form, 
and to let them speak their own language. 


« Ma0rjTfi/<raT< navra ra tflrrj /3a7rri£oeT<s avrovs 
'.Matt, xxvlli. 19), compared with /iaflrjrds Trout teal 
iam '£fi (John Iv. 1). 


VI. The Types of Baptism. — 1. St. l’elcr (1 
Bet. iii. 21) compares the deliverance of Noah in 
the Deluge to the deliverance of Christian* in bap- 
tism. The passage is not without considerable 
difficulty, though its general sense is pretty readily 
apparent. The apostle had been speaking of those 
who had perished “ in the days of Noah when the 
ark was a-preparing, in which few, that is eight 
souls, were saved by water.” According to the 
A. V., he goes on, “ The like figure whereuuto baj>- 
tism doth now save us.” The Greek, in the best 
MSS., is*0 /cal r)p.as av tituttov vvv trcofei /3arr- 

t iiTfxa. Grotius well expounds clvtItuttov 

by clvt'kttoixoVj “accurately corresponding.” The 
difficulty is in the relative u. There is no anteced- 
ent to which it can refer except l/Sams, “water; ” 
and it seems as if ^aTmcrpa must be put in appo- 
sition with o, and as in explanation of it. Noah 
and his company were saved by water, “ which wa- 
ter also, that is the water of baptism, correspond- 
ingly saves us.” Even if the reading were it 
would most naturally refer to the preceding vduTos. 
Certainly it could not refer to kiPutou, which is 
feminine. We must then probably interpret, that, 
though water was the instrument for destroying the 
disobedient, it was yet the instrument ordained of 
God for floating the ark, and so for saving Noah 
and his family; and it is in correspondence with 
this that water also, namely, the water of baptism, 
saves Christians. Augustine, commenting on these 
words, writes that “ the events in the days of Noah 
were a figure of things to come, so that they who 
believe not the Gospel, when the Church is build- 
ing, may be considered as like those who believed 
not when the ark was preparing; whilst those who 
have believed and are baptized ( i. e. are saved by 
baptism) may be compared to those, who were for- 
merly saved in the ark by water” (A ptst. 1G4, tom. 
ii. j). 579). “ The building of the ark,” be says again, 
“ was a kind of preaching.” “ The waters of the 
Deluge presignified baptism to those who believed 
— punishment to the unbelieving” ( lb .). 

it would be impossible to give any definite ex- 
planation of the words, “ baptism doth save us,” 
without either expressing a theological opinion or 
exhibiting in detail different sentiments. The 
apostle, however, gives a caution which no doubt 
itself may have need of an interpreter, when he 
adds, “ not the putting away the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer ( iir€pa>T 7 )iJ.a ) of a good conscience 
towards God.” And probably all will agree that 
he intended here to want ns against resting on the 
outward administration of a sacrament, with no 
corresponding preparation of the conscience and 
the soul. The connection in this passage between 
baptism and “the resurrection of Jesus Christ ” 
may be compared with Col. ii. 12. 

2. In 1 Cor. x. 1, 2, the passage of the Bed 8ea 
and the shadowing of the miraculous cloud are 
treated as types of baptism. In all the early ]«rt 
of this chapter the wanderings of Israel in the wil- 
derness are put in comparison with the life of the 
Christian. The being under the cloud and the 
passing through the sea resemble baptism ; eating 
manna and drinking of the rock are as the spiritual 
food which feeds the Church; and the different 
temptations, sins, and punishments of the Israelites 
on t heir journey to Canaan are held ip ^ a wa ni- 
ing to the Corinthian t ’hurch. It appears that the 
Babbins themselves s|»cak of a l>a prism in the cloud 
(see Wctstein in h. /.,who quotes Birke B. Kliezer, 
44; sec also Schoettgen in h. /.) The passage from 
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the condition of bondmen in Egypt was through 
the Red Sea, and with the protection of the lumin- 
ous cloud. When the sea was passed, the people 
were no longer subjects of Pharaoh ; but were, un- 
der the guidance of Moses, forming into a new 
commonwealth, and on their way to the promised 
land. It is sufficiently apparent how this may re- 
semble tne enlisting of a new convert into the body 
of the Christian Church, his being placed in a new 
relation, under a new condition, in a spiritual com- 
monwealth, with a way before him to a better coun- 
try, though surrounded with dangers, subject to 
temptations, and with enemies on all sides to en- 
counter in his progress. 0 

3. Another type of, or rather a rite analogous to, 
baptism, was circumcision. St. Paul (Col. ii. 11) 
speaks of the Colossian Christians as having been 
circumcised with a circumcision made without 
hands, when they were buried with Christ in bap- 
tism, in which they were also raised again with 

Him (eV $ Tr€pl€TfX7]dT]T€ CTVVTa<p€l/T€S 

aoT<p €U tw $aTrTi(T[xa.Ti' “ The aorist participle, 
as so often, is contemporary with the preceding 
past verb.” — Alford in h. IS The obvious reason 
for the comparison of the two ri:es is, that circum- 
cision was the entrance to the Jewish Church aud 
the ancient covenant, baptism to the Christian 
Church and to the new covenant ; and perhaps also, 
that the spiritual significance of circumcision had 
a resemblance to the spiritual import of baptism, 
namely, “ the putting off the body of the sins of 
the flesh,” and the purification of the heart by the 
grace of God. St. Paul therefore calls baptism the 
circumcision made without hands, and speaks of 
the putting off of the sins of the flesh by Christian 
circumcision (eV rrj Trepiropfj rov Xpiarov), i- e. 
by baptism. 

4. Before leaving this part of the subject we 
ought perhaps to observe that in more than one 
instance death is called a baptism. In Matt. xx. 
22, 3Jark x. 39, our Lord speaks of the cup which 
He had to drink, and the baptism that He was to 
be baptized with ; and again in Luke xii. 50, “ I 
have a baptism to be baptized with.” It is gen- 
erally thought that baptism here means an inunda- 
tion of sorrows; that, as the baptized went down 
into the waters, and water was to be poured over 
him, so our Lord meant to indicate that He him- 
self had to pass through “ the deep waters of afflic- 
tion ” (see Ivuinoel on Matt. xx. 22; Schleusner, 
s. v. fiairrifa)- “ To baptize ” was used as synon- 
ymous with “to overwhelm;” and accordingly in 
after times martyrdom was called a baptism of 
blood. But the metaphor in this latter case is 
evidently different; and in the above words of our 
Ix>rd baptism is used without any qualification, 
whereas in passages adduced from profane authors 
we always find some words explanatory of the mode 
of the immersion. 5 Is it not then probable that some 


« The Fathers consider the baptism of the sea and' 
the cloud to be so a type of baptism, that the sea rep- 
resented the water, and the cloud represented the 
Spirit. (Greg. Naz. Oral, xxxix. 634 : e/3 dn-rta-e Mwii- 
(rrjs, aAA’ ee vSaTt,. xai npo tovtov Iv ve<f>c\-r] jcal ec 6a~ 
\a<rcrr} , tvttikws 5e tovto yv, a>s /cat IlavAai fio/cet" 7 j 0a- 
Aa<x<ra too u5a.ro?, il) »'€<J>eA?) rov IIuevjuaTo?. See Suicer, 
s. v /3d7TTurjaa. ) El? rov Mojotju is, according to some, 
by the ministry of Moses ; or, according to other*, 
under the guidance of Moses (as Chrysost.,Theophy- 
lact, and others, in h. 1.). Most plainly, however, and 
In the opinion of the most weighty commentators, 
both ancient and modem, it means " into the reliirion 
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deeper significance attaches to the comparison of 
death, especially of our Lord’s death, to baptism, 
when we consider too that the connection of bap- 
tism with the death and resurrection of Christ is 
so much insisted on by St. Paul? (See below.) 

VII. Names of Baptism. — From the types of 
baptism referred to in the New Testament, we may 
perhaps pass to the various names by which bap- 
tism seems to be there designated. 

1. “Baptism” (BonTTiapa- the word ficnrTUTpSs 
occurs only three times, namely, Mark vii. 8; Heb. 
vi. 2, ix. 10). The verb fiairTi^eiv (from fidirreiv, 

to dip) is the rendering of by the LXX. in 

2 K. v. 14; and accordingly the Rabbins used 
nb'^D for ^dTTTUTfxa- The Latin Fathers ren- 
der Pan-rlfeiy by tingere ( e . g. Tertull. adv. Prax 
c. 2G, “ Novissime mandavit ut tingerent in Patrem 
Filium et Spiritiun Sanctum”); by mergere (as 
Ambros. De Sacramentis, lib. ii. c. 7, “ Interroga- 
tus es, Credis in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem V 
Dixisti, Credo; et mersisti, hoc est sepultus es”), 
by mergitare (as Tertullian, De Corona M Hit is, c. 
3, “ Dehinc ter mergitamur ” ) ; see Suicer, s. v. 
ai/a$voo> By the Greek Fathers, the word pairrl- 
£eiv is often used frequently figuratively, for to im- 
merse or overwhelm with sleep, sorrow, sin, &c. 
Thus virb pedris Bawn^bperos eh vttvou , buried 
in sleep through drunkenness. So pvptais Pawrt- 
£6pe vos <f>p6vTLcriv , absorbed in thought (Chry- 
sost.). Teas (SaovTaTcus apaprlais @ e Bair Tier pe- 
vo i, overwhelmed with sin (Justin 31.). See Suicer, 
s. v. ftairTtfa. Hence BairTiupa properly and lit- 
erally means immersions 

2. “The Water” ( T b u5o >p) is a name of bap- 
tism which occurs in Acts x. 47. After St. Peter’s 
discourse, the Holy Spirit came visibly on Corne- 
lius and his company; and the apostle asked, 
“ Can any mail forbid the water, that these should 
not be baptized, who have received the Holy 
Ghost?” In ordinary cases the water had been 
first administered, after that the Apostles laid on 
their hands, and then the Spirit was given. But 
here the Spirit had come down manifestly, before 
the administration of baptism ; and St. Peter ar- 
gued, that no one could then reasonably witlihold 
baptism (calling it “the water”) from those who 
had visibly received that of which baptism was the 
sign and seal. With this phrase, t5 uScop, “the 
water,” used of baptism, compare “the breaking 
of bread ” as a title of the Eucharist, Acts ii. 42. 

3. “The Washing of Water” (t3 Aovrpbv rov 
vdaros, “the bath of the water”), is another 
Scriptural term, by which baptism is signified. 
It occurs Eph. v. 26. The whole passage runs, 
“ Husbands love your own wives, as Christ also 
loved the church and gave himself for it, that He 
might sanctify and cleanse it by the washing of 


and law of Moses,” who was the mediator of the old 
Covenant. “Baptized into 3Ioses,” therefore, is anti- 
thetical to the expression, “baptized into Christ,” 
Rom. vi. 3, Gal. iii. 27. 

b As, "llis mersere malis.” — Yirg. JEn. vi. 512. 

Tfi crvfJ.<}>opa fUtpam i<xp.evov. — Heliodor. JEtkiop 
ii. 3. 

c It is unquestionable, however, that in Mark vii. 
4 j8a7TTi£e<r0ai is used, where immersion of the whole 
body is not intended. See Lightfoot, in toe. [For the 
opposite opinion, see De Wette in toe. (Expert. Hanib. i. 
2 0), and Meyer in t)\ ( Komm . iib. n. X. T. ed. 1864) 
See especially Fritzsehe, Evanx ■ Mnrci , p. 264. II 1 
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water with the word ” (tVa ayiaap /ca0a- 

jiaas rw \ovrp<$ tov vfiaros iv ^rjjuari, “ that 
He migut sanctify it, having purified it by the 
[well-known] layer of the water in the word,” Elli- 
cott). There appears clearly in these words a ref- 
erence to the bridal bath; but the allusion to bap- 
tism is clearer still, baptism of which the bridal 
bath was an emblem, a type or mystery, signifying 
to us the spiritual union betwixt Christ and Ilis 
Church. And as the bride was wont to bathe be- 
fore being presented to the bridegroom, so washing 
in the water is that initiatory rite by which the 
Christian Church is betrothed to the Bridegroom, 
Christ. 

There is some difficulty in the construction and 
interpretation of the qualifying words, eV ^rjjuari, 
“by the word.” According to the more ancient 
interpretation they would indicate, that the out- 
ward rite of washing and bathing is insufficient 
and unavailing, without the added potency of the 
Word of God (comp. 1 Pet. iii. 21, “ Not the put- 
ting away the filth of the flesh,” Ac.); and as the 
\ovTpbu tov vdaro9 had reference to the bridal 
bath, so there might be an allusion to the uvrds 
of betrothal. The bridal bath and the words of 
betrothal typified the water and the words of bap- 
tism. On the doctrine so expressed the language 
of Augustine is famous: “ Detrahe verbuin, et quid 
est aqua nisi aqua? Accedit verbum ad elemen- 
tum, et fit sacrumentum ” (Tract. 80 in Johan.). 
Yet the general use of p?}p.a in the New Testament 
and the grammatical construction of the passage 
seem to favor the opinion, that the Word of God 
preached to the Church, rather than the words made 
use of in baptism, is that accompaniment of the 
laver, without which it would be imperfect (see El- 
licott, ad h. 1.). 

4. “ The washing of regeneration ” (aoot pbv 
Tra\iyy€i/€(rlas, “the bath of regeneration”) is a 
phrase naturally connected with the foregoing. It 
occurs Tit. iii. 5. All ancient and most modern 
commentators have interpreted it of baptism. Con- 
troversy has made some persons unwilling to ad- 
mit this interpretation ; but the question probably 
should be, not as to the significance of the phrase, 
but as to the degree of importance attached in the 
words of the apostle to that which the phrase in- 
dicates. Thus Calvin held that the “ bath ” meant 
baptism ; but he explained its occurrence in this 
context by saying, that “ Baptism is to us the seal 
of salvation which Christ hath obtained for us.” 
'Hie current of the apostle's reasoning is this, lie 
tells Titus to exhort the Christians of Crete to be 
submissive to authority, showing all meekness to 
all men: “ for we ourselves were once foolish, err- 
ing, serving our own lusts; but when the kindness 
of God our Saviour, and his love toward man ap- 
peared, not by works of righteousness which we 
performed, but according to his own mercy He 
saved us, by (through the instrumentality of) the 
bath of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost (did A ovTpov iraAiyyevevias Kal araKairur 
v€<vs Uvevfxaros ayiov), which lie shed on us 
abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that, 
being justified by his graee, we might be made 
heirs of eternal life through hope (or according to 
hope, kolt lAn -15a).” The argument is, that 

Christians should he kind to all men, remembering 
that they themselves had lieen formerly disobedient, 
jut that hy God's free mercy in Christ they had i 
Keen transplanted into a better state, even a state 
if salvation (tawaev ijuas); and that by mean 8 I 


of the bath of regeneration and the renewal of tm 
Holy Spirit. If, according to the more ancien 
and common interpretation, the laver means bap- 
tism, the whole will seem pertinent. Christiana 
are placed in a new condition, made members of 
the Church of ( hrist, by baptism, and they are 
renewed in the spirit of their minds by the Holy 
Ghost. One question naturally arises in this pas- 
sage. Does avuKaivdxrecos depend on A ovrpov, or 
on 5 <c£? If we adopt the opinion of those who 
make it, with iraAiyyeveaias, dependent on Aov 
rpov , which is the rendering of the Vulgate, we 
must understand that the renewal of the Holy 
Ghost is a grace corresponding with, and closely 
allied to, that of regeneration, and so immediately 
coupled with it. But it seems the more natural 
construction to refer draKaivdxrews n. a* to 5ia, 
if it were only that the relative, which connects 
with the verse following, belongs of necessity to 
n revparos. Dean Alford, adopting the latter 
construction, refers the “washing” to the laver of 
baptism, and the “ renewing ’* to the actual effect, 
that inward and spiritual grace of which the laver 
is but the outward and visible sign. Yet it is to 
be considered, whether it be not novel and unknown 
in Scripture or theology to speak of renewal as 
the spiritual grace, or thing signified, in baptism. 
There is confessedly a connection between baptism 
and regeneration, whatever that connection may 
be. But “the renewal of the Holy Ghost ” has 
been mostly in the language of theologians (is it 
not also in the language of Scripture?) treated as 
a further, perhaps a more gradual process in the 
work of graee, than the first breathing into the 
soul of spiritual life, called regeneration or new 
birth. 

There is so much resemblance, both in the 
phraseology and in the argument, between this pas- 
sage in Titus and 1 Cor. vi. 11, that the latter 
ought by all means to be compared with the for- 
mer. St. Paul tells the Corinthians, that in their 
heathen state they had been stained with heathen 
vices; “but,” he adds, “ye were washed ” (lit. ye 
washed or bathed yourselves, a-neAovcaaQe), “but 
ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the Spirit 
of our God.” It is generally believed that here is 
an allusion to the being baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; though some connect 
“ sanctified ” and “justified ” as well as “ washed,” 
with the words “ in the name,” Ac. (see Stanley, 
in loc.). But, however this may be, the reference 
to baptism seems unquestionable. 

Another passage containing very similar thoughts, 
clothed in almost the same words, is Acts xxii. Ifi, 
where Ananias says to Saul of Tarsus, “ Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling 
upon the name of the Lord ” (dvaerras fianTiaai 
Kal anSAovaai ras apapTias aov , iieiKOiAeerdpe- 
vos rb uvofia avrov )• ^cc by all means Calvin’s 
Commentary on this passage. 

5. “ Illumination ” (0o>n<7fufs)* It has been 
much questioned whether 0a ni^eadai, “enlight- 
ened,” in Ilcb. vi. 4, x. 32, be used of baptism oi 
not. Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, and 
almost all the Greek l athers, use (pcvTiapSs as a 
synonym for baptism. The S)riac version, the 
most ancient in existence, gives this sense to the 
word in both the passages in the Kpistle to the He- 
brews. Chrysostom, Theodoret, Thcophylact, and 
other Greek commentators so interpret it; and the} 
are followed by Erneati, Miehaelis, and many mod 
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;m interpreters of the highest authority (Wetstein 
rites from Orac. Sibyll. i. vSari (pcorl^o'dcn)- On 
the other hand it is now very commonly alleged 
that the use is entirely ecclesiastical, not Script- 
ural, and that it arose from the undue esteem for 
baptism in the primitive Church. It is impossible 
to enter into all the merits of the question here. 
If the usage be Scriptural, it is to be found only 
in the two passages in Hebrews above mentioned ; 
but it may perhaps correspond with other figures 
and expressions in the New Testament. The pa- 
tristic use of the word may be seen by referring to 
Suicer, s. v. (fxvTio-pSs, arid to Bingham, E. A. 
bk. xi. ch. i. § 4. The rationale of the name, ac- 
cording to Justin Martyr, is, that the catechumens 
before admission to baptism were instructed in all 
the principal doctrines of the Christian faith, and 
hence “ this laver is called illumination, because 
those who learn these things are illuminated in 
their understanding ” ( Apal. ii. 94). But, if this 
word be used in the sense of baptism in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as we have no mention of any 
training of catechumens in the New Testament, 
we must probably seek for a different explanation 
of its origin. It will be remembered that <pooTa- 
ycoyia was a term for admission into the ancient 
mysteries. Baptism was without question the ini- 
tiatory rite in reference to the Christian faith (cf. 
rpia $ airri(TfxaTa pitas p-vr) trews, Can. Apost. i.). 
Now, that Christian faith is more than once called 
by St. Paul the Christian “ mystery.” The “ mys- 
tery of God’s will” (Eph. i. 9), “the mystery of 
Christ ” (Col. iv. 3; Eph. iii. 4), “the mystery of 
the Gospel” (Eph. vi. 19), and other like phrases 
are common in his epistles. A Greek could hard- 
ly fail to be reminded by such language of the 
religious mysteries of his own former heathenism. 
But, moreover, seeing that “ in Him are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” it seems 
highly probable, that in three memorable passages 
St. Paul speaks, not merely of the Gospel or the 
faith, but of Christ himself, as the great Mystery 
of God or of godliness. (1.) In Col. i. 27 we read, 
“the glory of this mystery, which is Christ in 
you,” tov ixvcrT7]plov toutou, os itrmv Xpiarbs 
iv v/juv • (2.) In Col. ii. 2, Lachmann, Tregelles, 

and Ellicott, as we think on good grounds, adopt 
the reading tov pvtTTT}piov tov ©eou, Xpurrou, 
rightly compared by Bp. Ellicott with the preced- 
ing passage occurring only four verses before it, and 
interpreted by him, “the mystery of God, even 
Christ.” (3.) And it deserves to be carefully con- 
sidered, whether the above usage in Colossians does 
not suggest a clear exposition of 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
rb t rjs eucre/Sefas pvtTTrjpiov hs itpavepwdr} k. t. A. 
For, if Christ be the “ Mystery of God,” He may 
well be called also the “Mystery of godliness;” 
and the masculine relative is then easily intelligible, 
as being referred to Xpio-r6s understood and im- 
plied in fxvcTT’ppiov " for, in the words of Hilary, 
“ Deus Christus est Sacramentum.” 

But, if all this be true, as baptism is the initia- 
tory Christian rite, admitting us to the service of 
God and to the knowledge of Christ, it may not 
improbably have been called tpwTitrpbs and after- 
wards (ptoTaycoyia, as having reference, and as ad- 
mitting to the mystery of the Gospel, and to Christ 
himself, who is the Mystery of God. 

VIII. — From the names of baptism we must 
uow pass to a few of the more prominent passages, 
'vot already considered, in which baptism is re- 
erred to. 


1. The passage in John iii. 5 — “ Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God ” — has been a well-estab- 
lished battle-field from the time of Calvin. Hook- 
er’s statement, that for the first fifteen centuries 
no one had ever doubted its application to baptism, 
is well known (see Eccl. Pol. v. lix.). Zuinglius 
was probably the first who interpreted it other 
wise. Calvin understood the words “ of water and 
of the Spirit ” as a ev S ta Zvolv, “ the washing or 
cleansing of the Spirit ” (or rather perhaps “ by 
the Spirit ”), “ who cleanses as water,” referring to 
Matt. iii. 11. (“He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire”) as a parallel usage. 
Stier ( Words of the Loi'd Jesus , in h. 1.) observes 
that Llicke has rightly said that we may regard 
this interpretation by means of a %y 5 ta BvoTv , 
which erroneously appealed to Matt. iii. 11, as now 
generally abandoned. Stier, moreover^ quotes with 
entire approbation the words of Meyer (on John 
iii. 5) : — “ Jesus speaks here concerning a spiritual 
baptism, as in chap. vi. concerning a spiritual feed- 
ing; in both places, however, with reference to their 
visible auxiliary means.” That our Lord probably 
adopted expressions familiar to the Jews in this 
discourse with Nicodemus, may be seen by refer- 
ence to Lightfoot, H. H. in loc. 

2. The prophecy of John the Baptist just referred 
to, namely, that our blessed Lord should baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire (Matt. iii. 11), 
may more properly be interpreted by a %v 5ia SuinV. 
Bengel well paraphrases it: — “Spirting Sand its, 
quo Christus baptizat, igneam vim habet; atque 
ea vis ignea etiam conspicua fuit oculis homiiium ” 
(Acts ii. 3). The Fathers, indeed, spoke of a 
threefold baptism with fire: first, of the Holy 
Ghost in the shape of fiery tongues at Pentecost; 
secondly, of the fiery trial of affliction and tempta- 
tion (1 Pet. i. 7); thirdly, of the fire which at the 
last day is to try every man’s works (1 Cor. iii. 13). 
It is, however, very improbable that there is any 
allusion to either of the last two in Matt. iii. 11. 
There i& an antithesis in John the Baptist’s lan- 
guage between his own lower mission and the Di- 
vine authority of the Saviour. John baptized with 
a mere earthly element, teaching men to repent, 
and pointing them to Christ ; but He that should 
come after, 6 ipxbpeyos y was empowered to bap- 
tize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. The water 
of John’s baptism could but wash the body; the 
Holy Ghost, with which Christ was to baptize, 
should purify the soul as with fire. 

3. Gal. iii. 27 : “ For as many as have been bap- 
tized into Christ have put on Christ.” In the 
whole of this very important and difficult chapter, 
St. Paul is reasoning on the inheritance by the 
Church of Christ of the promises made to Abra- 
ham. Christ — i. e. Christ comprehending his 
whole body mystical — is the true seed of Abra- 
ham, to whom the promises belong (ver. 16). The 
Law, which came after, could not disannul the 
promises thus made. The Law was fit to restrain 
(or perhaps rather to manifest) transgression (ver. 
23). The Law acted as a pedagogue, keeping us 
for, and leading us on to, Christ, that He might 
bestow on us freedom and justification by faith in 
Him (ver. 24). But after the coming of faith we 
are no longer, like young children, under a peda- 
gogue, but we are free, as heirs in our Father’s 
house (ver. 25; comp. ch. iv. 1-5). “For ye all 
are God's sons (filii emancipati, not 7r criSes, but 
viol. Bengel and Ellicott) through the faith in 
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Christ Jesus. For as many as have been baptized 
into Christ, have put on (clothed yourselves in) 
Christ (see Schoettgen on Bom. xiii. 14). In Him 
ia neither .lew nor Creek, neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female: for all ye are one in 
Christ Jesus” (ver. 20-28). The argument is 
plain. All ( 'hristians are Cod’s sons through union 
with the Only-begotten. Before the faith in Him 
came into the world, men were held under the tute- 
lage of the Law, like children, kept as in a state 
of bondage under a pedagogue. lhit after the 
preaching of the faith, all who are baptized into 
Christ clothe themselves in Him; so they are es- 
teemed as adult sons of his Father, and by faith 
in Him they may lie justified from their sins, from 
which the Law could not justify them (Acts xiii. 
30). The contrast is between the Christian and 
the Jewish church: one bond, the other free; one 
infant, the other adult. And the transition-point 
is naturally that when by baptism the service of 
Christ is undertaken, and the promises of the Gos- 
pel are claimed. This is represented as putting on 
Christ, and in Him assuming the position of full- 
grown men. In this more privileged condition 
there is the ]K>wer of obtaining justification by 
faith, a justification which the Law had not to oiler. 

4. 1 Cor. xii. 13: “For by one Spirit (or in one 
spirit, iv kv\ irvevjiari) we were all baptized into 
one liody, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond 
or free, and were all made to drink of one Spirit.” 
The resemblance of this passage to the last is very 
clear. In the old dispensation there was a marked 
division between Jew and Gentile: under the Gos- 
pel there is one body in Christ. As in Gal. iii. 
l(i, Christ is the seed (rb (nrep/xa), so here He is 
the body ( T b crwjua), into which all Christians be- 
come incorporated. All distinctions of Jew and 
Gentile, bond and free, are abolished. By the 
grace of the same Spirit (or perhaps “in one spirit” 
of Christian love and fellowship (comp. Eph. ii. 18), 
without division or separate interests) all are joined 
in baptism to the one body of < hrist, his universal 
church. Fossibly there is an allusion to both 
sacraments. “ We were baptized into one body, 
we were made to drink of one Spirit (%v Uvevpa 
iiroTbdrjfxfU’ Lachm. and Tisch. omit €/$)• Both 
our baptism and our partaking of the cup in the 
communion are tokens and pledges of Christian 
unity. They mark our union with the one body 
of (.'hrist, and they are means of grace, in which 
we may look for one Spirit to be present with Mess- 
ing (comp. 1 (’or. x. 3, 17 ; see Waterland on the 
Buckrtrist, ch. x., and Stanley on 1 Cor. xii. 13). 

0. Bom. vi. 4 and Col. ii. 12, are so closely par- 
allel that we may notice them together. As the 
a]>ostle in the two last-considered passages views 
baptism as a joining to the mystical body of Christ, 
so in these two passages he goes on to speak of 
Christians in their baptism as buried with Christ 
in his death, and raised again with Him in his 
resurrection/ 1 As the natural body of Christ was 
laid in the ground and then raised up again, so 
His mystical body, the Church, descends in bap- 
tism into the waters, in which also (ty sc. fienr- 
-(cr/uan, Col. ii. 12) it is raised up again with 
Christ, through “faith in the mighty working of 
God, who raised Him from the dead.” Probably, 
ds in the former passages St. Paul had brought 
forward baptism jus the symbol of Christian unity, 


n " Merslo In baptlsnmto, vel ccrti aqua superfusa, 
wputturam rufert” (IJenget). 


so in those now before us he refers to it as the 
token and pledge of the spiritual death to sin and 
resurrection to righteousness ; and moreover of the 
final victory over death in the last day, through 
the power of the resurrection of Christ. It is 
said that it was partly in reference to this passage 
in Colossians that the early Christians so gei erally 
used trine immersion, as signifying thereby the 
three days in which Christ lay in the grave (see 
Suicer, u. v. avadvw, lb a). 

IX. Recipients of Baptism. — 'Hie command to 
baptize was co-extensive with the command to preach 
the Gospel. All nations were to be evangelized; 
nnd they were to be made disciples, admitted into 
the fellowship of Christ’s religion, by baptism 
(Matt, xxviii. 19). Whosoever believed the preach- 
ing of the Evangelists was to be baptized, his faith 
and baptism placing him in a state of salvation 
(.Mark xvi. 10). On this command the Apostles 
acted ; for the first converts alter the ascension 
were enjoined to repent and be baptized (Acts ii. 
37). The Samaritans who believed the preaching 
of Philip were baptized, men and women (Acts 
viii. 12). The Ethiopian eunuch, as soon as he 
professed his faith in Jesus Christ, was baptized 
(Acts viii. 37, 38). Lydia listened to the things 
spoken by Paul, and was baptized, she and her 
house (Acts xvi. 15). The jailer at Philippi, the 
very night on which he was convinced by the earth- 
quake in the prison, was baptized, he and all his, 
straightway (Acts xvi. 33). 

All this appears to correspond with the general 
character of the Gospel, that it should embrace 
the world, and should lie freely offered to all men. 
“ Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out” (John vi. 37). Like the Saviour himself, 
Baptism was sent into the world “ not to condemn 
the world, but that the world might be saved ” 
(John iii. 17). Every one who was convinced by 
the teaching of the first preachers of the Gospel, 
and was willing to enroll himself in the company 
of the disciples, appears to have been admitted to 
baptism on a confession of his faith. There is no 
distinct evidence in the New Testament that there 
was in those early days a body of catechumens 
gradually preparing for baptism, such as existed in 
the ages immediately succeeding the Apostles, and 
such as every missionary church has found it neces- 
sary to institute. The Apostles, indeed, frequently 
insist on the privileges of being admitted to the 
fellowship of Christ’s Church in the initiatory 
sacrament, and on the consequent responsibilities 
of Christians; and these are the grounds on which 
subsequent ages have been so careful in preparing 
adults for baptism. But perhaps the circumstances 
of the Apostles’ ago were so peculiar as to account 
for this apparent difference of principle. Convic- 
tion at that time was likely to he sudden and 
strong; the church was rapidly forming; the Apos- 
tles had t he gift of discerning spirits. All this 
led to the admission to baptism with but little for- 
mal preparation for it. At all events it is evident 
that the spirit of our Lord's ordinance was compre- 
hensive. not exclusive; that all were invited to 
come, and that all who were willing to come were 
graciously received. 

The great question has licen, whether the invi- 
tation extended, not to adults only, hut to infants 
also. r Hie universality of the invitation, Christ's 
declaration concerning the blessedness of infants 
and their fitness for his kingdom (Mark x. 14), 
the admission of infants to circumcision and to tin 
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households, and the subsequent practice of the 
Church, have been principally relied on by the ad- 
vocates of infant baptism. The silence of the New 
Testament concerning the baptism of infants, the 
constant mention of faith as a prerequisite or con- 
dition of baptism, the great spiritual blessings which 
seem attached to a right reception of it, and the 
responsibility entailed on those who have taken its 
obligations on themselves, seem the chief objections 
urged against poedobaptism. But here, once more, 
we must leave ground which has been so exten- 
sively occupied by controversialists. 

X. The Mode of Baptism. — The language of 
the New Testament and of the primitive fathers 
sufficiently points to immersion as the common 
mode of baptism. John the Baptist baptized in 
the river Jordan (Matt. iii.). Jesus is represented 
as “ coming up out of the water ” {avafiatj'wv an b 
too vdaros) after his baptism (Mark i. 10).« 
Again, John is said to have baptized in zEnon be- 
cause there was much water there (John iii. 23; 
see also Acts viii. 36). The comparison of bap- 
tism to burying and rising up again (Rom. vi. ; 
Col. ii.) has been already referred to as probably 
derived from the custom of immersion (see Suicer, 
s. v. avaouu; Schoettgen, in Rom. vi. ; Vossius, 
De Baptism/), Diss. i. thes. vi.). On the other 
hand, it has been noticed that the family of the 
jailer at Philippi were all baptized in the prison on 
the night of their conversion (Acts xvi. 33), and 
that the three thousand converted at Pentecost 
(Acts ii.) appear to have been baptized at once: it 
being hardly likely that in either of these cases 
immersion should have been possible. Moreover 
the ancient church, which mostly adopted immer- 
sion, was satisfied with affusion in case of clinical 
baptism — the baptism of the sick and dying. 

Questions and Answers. — In the earliest times 
of the Christian Church, we find the catechumens 
required to renounce the Devil (see Suicer, s. v. a no - 
rdercropai) and to profess their faith in the Holy 
Trinity and in the principal articles of the Creed 
(see Suicer, i. 653). It is generally supposed 
that St. Peter (1 Pet. iii. 21), where he speaks of 
the “answer (or questioning, inepcoryjiua) of a 
good conscience toward God ” as an important con- 
stituent of baptism, refers to a custom of this kind 
as existing from the first (see however, a very dif- 
ferent interpretation in Bengelii Gnomon). The 
“form of sound words” (2 Tim. i. 13) and the 
“good profession professed before many witnesses” 
(1 Tim. vi. 12) may very probably have similar sig- 
nificance. 

XI. The Formula of Baptism. — It should 
seem from our Lord’s own direction (Matt, xxviii. 
19) that the words made use of in the administra- 
tion of baptism should be those which the church 
has generally retained, “ I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost:” yet, wherever baptism is mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles, it is only mentioned as 
in “ the name of the Lord Jesus,” or “ in the name 
of the Lord” (Acts ii. 38, viii. 16, x. 48, xix. 5). 
The custom of the primitive church, as far as we 
can learn from the primitive Fathers, was always 
to baptize in the names of the three Persons of 
the Trinity (see Suicer, s. v. franrlfa)-, and there 


a * With auro in Mark i. 10 (T. R.), as quoted above, 
't would be only from " ; but Laehmann. Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles read there, which would agree wi_h 
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is little doubt that the expressions in the Book of 
Acts mean only that those who were baptized with 
Christian baptism were baptized into the faith of 
Christ, into the death of Christ, not thfit the form 
of words was different from that enjoined by our 
Lord in St. Matthew. 

Sponsoi-s. — There is no mention of sponsors in 
the N. T., though there is mention of the “ ques- 
tioning ” (eVepujTTj/za). In very early ages of the 
Church, sponsors (called duadoxoi, sponsor es, sus - 
ceptores) were in use both for children and adults. 
The mention of them first occurs in Tertullian — 
for infants in the De Baptismo (c. 18), for adults, 
as is supposed, in the De Corona Militis (c. 3: 
“ Inde suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam praegust- 
amus.” See Suicer, s. v. drabexopai)- In the 
Jewish baptism of proselytes, two or three sponsors 
or witnesses were required to be present (see above, 
Lightfoot on Matt. iii. 6). It is so improbable 
that the Jews should have borrowed such a custom 
from the Christians, that the coincidence can hard- 
ly have arisen but from the Christians continuing 
the usages of the Jews. 

XII. Baptism for the Dead. — 1 Cor. xv. 29. 
“ Else what shall they do who are baptized for the 
dead (onep tu>v veKpHov)-, if the dead rise not at 
■all? Why are they then baptized for the dead” 
(or, 11 for them?” Laehmann and Tiseh. read 
avrwi/). 

1. Tertullian tells us of a custom of vicarious 
baptism {vie nium baptisma) as existing among the 
Marcionites {De Resur, Co mis, c. 48; Adv. J/Vip- 
cion. lib. v. c. 10): and St. Chrysostom relates of 
the same heretics, that, when one of their catechu- 
mens died without baptism, they used to put a liv- 
ing person under the dead man's bed, and asked 
whether he desired to be baptized ; the living man 
answering that he did, they then baptized him in 
place of the departed (Chrys. Horn. xl. in 1 Cor. 
xv.). Epiphanius relates a similar custom among 
the Corinthians {//ceres, xxviii.), which, he said, 
prevailed from fear that in the resurrection those 
should suffer punishment who had not been bap- 
tized. The Cerinthians were a very early sect; 
according to Iremeus (iii. II), some of their errors 
had been anticipated by the Nicolaitans, and St. 
.John is said to have written the early part of his 
Gospel against those errors; but the Marcionites 
did not come into existence till the middle of the 
2d century. The question naturally occurs, Did 
St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 29 allude to a custom of 
this kind, which even in his days had begun to 
prevail among heretics and ignorant persons? If 
so, he no doubt adduced it as an orrjumentum ad 
hominem. “ If the dead rise not at all, what ben- 
efit do tfiey expect who baptize vicariously for the 
dead ? ” The very heretics, who, from their belief 
that matter was incorrigibly evil, denied the possi- 
bility of a glorious resurrection, yet showed by then 
superstitious practices that the resurrection was to 
l>e expected ; for, if there be no resurrection, then 
baptism for the dead would lose all its significance 
It is truly said, that such accommodations to the 
opinions of others are not uncommon in the writ- 
ings of St. Paul (comp. Gal. iv. 21-31; and see 
Stanley, ad h. L). St. Ambrose (in 1 ad Cor. xv.) 
seems to have acquiesced in this interpretation. 
His words are, “ The Apostle adduces the example 


the remark in the body of the page. See also Acts 
viii. 39, where the A. V. errs in just the opposite way 
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of those who were so secure of the future resurrec- 
tion that they even baptized for the dead, when by 
accident death had come unexpectedly, fearing that 
the unbaptized might either not rise or rise to evil.” 
Perhaps it may be said, that the greater number of 
modern commentators have adopted this, as the 
simplest and most rational sense of the apostle's 
words. And — which undoubtedly adds much to 
the probability that vicarious baptism should have 
been very ancient — we learn from Lightfoot (on 
1 t’or. xv.) that a custom prevailed among the Jews 
of vicarious ablution for such as died under any 
legal nncleanncss. 

It is, however, equally conceivable, that the pas- 
sage in St. Paul ga\c rise to the subsequent prac- 
tice among the Marcionitcs and t’erinthinns. Mis- 
interpretation of Scriptural passages has undoubt- 
edly been a fertile source of superstitious ceremony, 
which has afterwards been looked on as having 
resulted from early tradition. It is certain that 
the Greek f athers, who record the custom in ques- 
tion, wholly reject the notion that St. Paul alluded 
to it. 

2. Chrysostom believes the apostle to refer to 
the profession of faith in baptism, port of which 
was, “ I believe in the resurrection of the dead,” 
TTKTTfvto (Is vfKp&v avaarafriv. u In this faith, 
he says, we are baptized. After confessing this 
among other articles of faith, we go down into the 
water. And reminding the Corinthians of this, 
St. Paul says, If there be no resurrection, why art 
thou then baptized for the dead, i. e. for the dead 
bodies ( t l Kal Pairr'iCy vnip twv vaepwv; t out- 
('an, tvv awyarwu) ? * For in this faith thou art 
baptized, believing in the resurrection of the dead ” 
{Horn. xi. in 1 Cor. xv.; cf. Horn. xiii. in Kpist. ml 
Corinth.). St. Chrysostom is followed, as usual, 
by Theodorct, Tlicophylact, and other Greek com- 
mentators. Indeed, he had been anticipated by 
Tertullian among the Batins (Adv. M a reion. lib. v. 
c. 10), and probably by Kpiphanins among the 
Greeks (/ here s. xxviii.). 

'lhc former of the two interpretations above 
mentioned commends itself to us by its simplicity; 
the latter by its antiquity, having almost the gen- 
eral consent of the primitive Christians in it& fa- 
vor (see Suiccr, i. 042); though it is somewhat 
difficult, even with St. Chrysostom’s comment, to 
reconcile it wholly with the natural and grammati- 
cal construction of the words. In addition to the 
al>o\c, which seem the most probable, the variety 
of explanations is almost endless. Among them the 
following appear to deserve consideration. 

3. “ What shall they do, who are baptized when 
death is close at hand? ” Fpiphan. Hares, xxviii. 
G, where according to Bengcl virtp will have the 
sense of near, close upon. 

4. “Over the graves of the martyrs.” That 
such a mode of baptism existed in after ages, sec 
Fuseh. 11. K. iv. lb: August, be Civ. Ihi , xx. 
9. Vossius adopted this interpretation; hut it is 
very unlikely that the custom should have prevailed 
in the days of St. Paul. 

5. “On account of a dead Saviour;” where an 
cnallage of number in the word vtKpwv must he 
understood. Sec UosenniiiUer. in lor. 

G. “ What shall they gain, who are baptized for 
the sake of t lie dead in Christ? ” i. e. that so the 
nK-f)p(cp.a of believers may bo filled up (comp. Bom. 
xi. 12, 25; llcli. xi. 40). that “ God may complete 
the number of his elect, and hasten his kingdom.” 
See OLshausen, in loc . 


7. “What shall they do, who are baptized i« 
the place of the dead V ” i. e. who, as the ranks of 
the faithful are thinned by death, come forward to 
he baptized, that they may fill up the company of 
believers. Sec also ( flshausen as above, who ap- 
pears to hesitate between these Last two interpre- 
tations. 

On the subject of Baptism, of the practice of 
the Jews, and of the customs and opinions of the 
early Christians with reference to it, much infor- 
mation is to bo found in Yossius, Jje Baptisjuo; 
Suiccr, s. it. at'aSeo?, /3a7TTi£a>, avati(x°l JLai > K ^ l ~ 
uik6s } d*c.; Wctstein, as referred to above; Bing- 
ham, Keel. Ant. Lk. xi.; Vicecoines, l>issirtatione$ y 
lib. i.; Lightfoot, 7/or. He Or . ; and Schoettgen, 
Hor. llebr ., as referred to above. F. 11. B. 

* The most elaborate recent work on baptism is 
.1. W. F. I L fling's Dos Sakrument (hr Taufe , 2 
Bdc. Frlangcn, 184G-48. See also the art. Tavfe, 
(by Steitz) in Herzog's Jltal-KncyU. xv. 428-485. 
Inferences to the controversial literature on the 
subject cannot well he given here. The essay, how- 
ever, of Dr. T. J. Conant, The Mamin y and Tse 
of Bnptizein philoloyicully and historically innsti- 
yatal, published as an Appendix to his revised ver- 
sion of the Gospel of Matthew (New York, Amer. 
Bible Union, 18G0), and also issued separately, de- 
serves mention for its copious collection of passages 
from ancient authors. A. 

Sf 1*1*1,01 KXT TO BaITISSI. 

The “Laying on of Hands” was considered in the 
ancient church as the “Supplement of Baptism.” 

1. Imposition of hands is a natural form by 
which benediction has been expressed in all ages 
and among all people. It is the act of one supe- 
rior either by age or spiritual position towards an 
inferior, and by its very form it appears to bestow 
some gift, or to manifest a desire that some gift 
should be bestowed. It may he an evil thing that 
is symbolically bestowed, as when guiltiness was 
thus transferred by the high-priest to the scnjte- 
goat from the congregation (Lev. xvi. 21); hut. 
in general, the gift is of something good which God 
is supposed to bestow By the channel of the Laying 
oil of hands. 'J ims, in the Old Testament, Jacob 
accompanies his blessing to Fphraim and Manasseh 
with imposition of hands (Gen. xlviii. 14); Joshua 
is ordained in the room of Moses by imposition of 
hands (Nuin. xxvii. 18; Dcut. xxxiv. ‘J ) ; cures 
seem to have been wrought by the prophets by 
imposition of hands (2 K. v. 11); and the high- 
priest, in giving his solemn benediction, stretched 
out his hands over the people (Lev. ix. 22). 

'Flip same form was used by our Lord in blessing 
and occasionally in healing, and it was plainly 
regarded by the Jews as customary or befitting 
(Matt. xix. 13: Mark viii. 23, x. 1G). One of the 
promises at the end of St. Mark’s Gospel to Christ’s 
followers is that they should cure the sick by lay- 
ing on of hands (Mark xvi. 18^; and accordingly 
we find that Saul received his sight (Acts ix. 17) 
and Buhlius's father was healed of his fever (Acts 
xxviii. 8) by imposition of bands. 

In the Acts of the Apostles the nature of the 
gift or blessing bestow ed by the A (tost olio imposi- 
tion of hands is made clearer. It is calk'd the gift 
of the Holy Ghost (viii. 17, xix. G). This gift of 
the Holy (i host is described as the fulfillment of 
Joel's prediction — “ I will pour out my spirit ujkui 
all flesh, and your sons nnd your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see vision* 
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ind jour old men shall dream dreams ; and on my 
servants and on my handmaidens I will pour out in 
those days of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy ” 
(ii. 17, 18, and 38). Accordingly visible super- 
natural lowers were the result of this sift — powers 
which a Simon Magu» could see, the capacity of 
bestowing which he could covet and projjo.se to 
purchase (viii. 18). In the case of the Ephesian 
disciples these powers are stated to be, Speaking 
with tongues and 1 ’rophesying (xix. G). Sometimes 
they were granted without the ceremony of impo- 
sition of hands, in answer to Apostolic prayer (iv. 
31), or in confirmation of Ajjostolic preaching (x. 
44). But the last of these cases is described as 
extraordinary (xi. 17), and as having occurred in 
an extraordinary manner for the special purpose of 
impressing a hardly-learned lesson on the Jewish 
Christians by its very strangeness. 

By the time that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written we find that there existed a practice 
and doctrine of imposition of hands, which is jjro- 
nounced by the writer of the Epistle to be one of 
the first principles and fundamentals of Christianity, 
which he enumerates in the following order: — (1.) 
The doctrine of Repentance; (2.) of Faith; (3.) of 
Baptisms; (4.) of Laying on of Hands: (5.) of the 
Resurrection; (G.) of Eternal Judgment (Heb. vi. 1, 
2). Laying on of Hands in this passage can mean 
only one of three things — Ordination, Absolution, 
or that which we have already seen in the Acts to 
have been practiced by the Apostles, imposition of 
hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost on the bap- 
tized. The meaning of Ordination is excluded by 
the context. We have no proof of the existence 
of the habitual practice of Absolution at this period 
nor of its being accompanied by the laying on of 
hands. Everything points to that laying on of hands 
which, as we have seen, immediately succeeded bap- 
tism in the Apostolic age, and continued to do so 
in the ages immediately succeeding the Apostles. 

The Christian dispensation is specially the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit. He, if any, is the Vicar 
whom Christ deputed to fill his place when He de- 
parted (John xvi. 7). The Spirit exhibits himself 
not only by his gifts, but also, and still more, 
by his graces. His gifts are such as those enu- 
merated in the Ejfistle to the Corinthians: “the 
gift of healing, of miracles, of prophecy, of dis- 
cerning of spirits, of divers kinds of tongues, of 
interpretation of tongues” (1 Cor. xii. 10). His 
graces are, “ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ” (Gal. 
v. 22, 23): the former are classed as the extraordi- 
nary, the latter as the ordinary gifts of the Spirit. 

It was the will of the Spirit to bestow his gifts 
in different ways at different times, as well as in 
different ways and on different persons at the same 
time (1 Cor. xii. 6). His extraordinary gifts were 
poured out in great abundance at the time when 
the Christian Church \\;as being instituted. At 
no definite moment, but gradually and slowly, 
these extraordinary gifts were withheld and with- 
drawn. When the Church was now contemplated 
as no longer in course of formation, but as having 
been now brought into being, his miracles of 
power ceased to be wrought (see Trench, On the 
Miracles , Introduction, and Jeremy Taylor, On 
Confirmation). But He continued his miracles of 
grace. His ordinary gifts never ceased being dis- 
pensed through the Church, although after a time 
the extraordinary gifts were found no longer. 

With the Apostolic age, and with the age 3uc- 
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ceeding the Apostles, we may suppose that the con- 
sequences of the imposition of hands which mani- 
fested themselves in visible works of power (Acts 
viii., xix.) ceased. Nevertheless the practice of 
the imposition of hands continued. Why? Be 
cause, in addition to the visible manifestation oi 
the Spirit his invisible working was believed to be 
thereby increased, and his divine strength there- 
in imparted. That this was the belief in the Apos- 
tolic days themselves may be thus seen. The cer- 
emony of imposition of hands was even then habit- 
ual and ordinary. This may be concluded from 
the passage already quoted from Heb. vi. 2, where 
Imposition is classed with Baptisms as a funda- 
mental: it may possibly also be deduced (as we 
shall show to have been believed) from 2 Cor. i. 21, 
22, compared with Eph. i. 13, iv. 30; 1 John ii 
20 ; and it may be certainly inferred from subse- 
quent universal practice. But although all the 
baptized immediately after their baptism received 
the imposition of bands, yet the extraordinary 
gifts were not given to all. “ Are all workers 
of miracles? have all the gifts of healing? do 
all speak with tongues? do all interpret?” (1 
Cor. xii. 29). The men thus endowed were, 
and must always have been, few among many. 
Why, then, and with what results, was imposition 
of hands made a general custom ? Because, though 
the visible gifts of the Spirit were bestowed only 
on those on whom He willed to bestow them, yet 
there were diversities of gifts and operations (ib. 
11). Those who did not receive the risible gifts 
might still receive, in some cases, a strengthening 
and enlightenment of their natural faculties. “ To 
one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, to 
another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit” 
(ib. 8); while all in resjject to whom no obstacle 
existed might receive that grace which St. Paul 
contrasts with and prefers to the “ best gifts,” as 
“ more excellent ” than miracles, healing, tongues, 
knowledge and prophesying (ib. 31), greater too 
than “faith and hojje” (xiii. 13). This is the 
grace of “ charity,” which is another name for the 
ordinary working of the Holy Spirit in the heart 
of man. This was doubtless the belief on which 
the rite of Imposition of Hands became universal 
in the Apostolic age, and continued to be univer- 
sally observed in the succeeding ages of the Church. 
"There are numberless references or allusions to it in 
the early Fathers. There is a possible allusion to 
it in Theophilus Antiochenus, a. d. 170 (AclAutol. 
1. i. c. 12, al. 17). It is spoken of by TertuIIian, 
a. d. 200 (De Bnpt. c. viii. ; De Resurr. Cam . c. 
viii.); by Clement of Alexandria, a. d. 200 (apud 
Euseb. 1. iii. c. 17); by Origen, a. d. 210 (Horn. 
vii. in Ezeh.)\ by Cyprian, A. d. 250 ( Ep . pp. 70, 
73); by Firmilian, a. d*. 250 (apud Cypr. Ep. p. 
75, § 8); by Cornelius, A. d. 2G0 (apud Euseb. 1. 
vi. c. 43); and by almost all of the chief writers 
of the 4th and 5th centuries. Cyprian (loc. cit.) 
derives the practice from the example of the Apostles 
recorded in Acts viii. Firmilian, Jerome, and Au- 
gustine refer in like manner to Acts xix. “ The 
Fathers,” says Hooker, “ everywhere impute unto 
it that gift or grace of the Holy Ghost, not which 
maketh us first Christian men, but, when we are 
made such, assisteth us in all virtue, armeth us 
against temptation and sin. . . . The Fathers 
therefore, being thus persuaded, held confirmation 
as an ordinance Apostolic, always profitable in 
God's Church, although not always accompanied 
with equal largeness of those external effects which 
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sjave it countenance at the first” {Keel. Pol. v. 66, 
4). 

II. Time of Confirmation. — Originally Impo- 
iition of Hands followed immediately upon Bap- 
tism, so closely as to appear as part of the bap- 
tismal ceremony or a supplement to it. This is 
clearly stated by Tertullian (De Bapt. vii , viii.), 
Cyril (Cateclt. Myst. iii. 1), the author of the 
Apostolical Constitutions (vii. 43), and all early 
Christian writers; and hence it is that the names 
(Tfppayisy xpur^ta, si y ill urn, siynacnlum, are applied 
to Baptism as well as to Imposition of Hands. 
(See Euseh. JJ. K. iii. ‘23; Greg. Naz. Or. p. 40; 
llenn. J'ast. iii. 9, 16; Tertull. De Sjiectar. xxiv.) 
AA’hether it were an infant or an adult that was 
baptized, confirmation and admission to the Eu- 
charist immediately ensued. This continued to be 
the general rule of the Church down to the ninth 
century, and is the rule of the ['.astern Churches to 
the present time. The way in which the difference 
in practice between East and West grew up was the 
following. It was at first usual for many persons 
to be baptized together at the great Festivals of 
Easter, Pentecost, and Epiphany in the presence of 
the bishop. The bishop then confirmed the newly- 
baptized by prayer and imposition of hands. But 
by degrees it became customary for presbyters and 
deacons to baptize in other places than the cathe- 
drals and at other times than at the great festivals. 
Consequently, it was necessary either to give to 
presbyters the right of confirming, or to defer con- 
firmation to a later time, when it might be in the 
|H>wer of the bishop to perform it. The Eastern 
( ’hurches gave the right to the presbyter, reserving 
only to the bishop the composition of the chrism with 
which the ceremony is performed. The Western 
l 'hurches retained it in the hands of the bishop. 
(See Cimc. Carthay. iii. can. 36 and iv. can. 30; 
Cone. Tulet. i. can. *20; Cone. Autissiodor. can. 6; 
Cone. Bracar. i. can. 30 and ii. can. 4 ; Cone , EUbev. 
can. 38 and 77.) Tertullian says that it was usual 
for the bishop to make expeditions (exenrrat) from 
the city in which he resided to the villages and re- 
mote spots in order to lay his hands on those who 
had been baptized by presbyters and deacons, and to 
pray for the gill of the Holy Spirit upon them 
( Coni. Lueif. iv.). The result was that, in the 
West, men's minds became accustomed to the sev- 
erance of the two ceremonies which were onee so 
closely joined — the more, as it was their practice 
to receive those who had been heretieallv or sche- 
matically baptized, not by rebaptism, but only by 
imposition of hands and prayer. By degrees the 
severance became so complete as to be sanctioned 
and required by authority. After a time this ap- 
pendix or supplement to the saerament of baptism 
became itself erected into a separate sacrament by 
the Batin ( hureh. 

111. Names of Confirmation . — 'Hie title of 
u ( ’onfirmatio ” is modem. It is not found in the 
early Batin Christian writers, nor is there any 
( J reek equivalent for it: for TeXefoxm answers 
rather to “ consoeratio ” or “ jierfcetio,” and refers 
•atlier to baptism than confirmation. The ordinary 
Greek word is which, like the Ixitin “ une- 

tio,” expresses the gift of the Holy Spirit's grace. 
In this general sense it is used in 1 John ii. ‘20, 
“ Ye have an v net ion from the Holy One,” and in 
‘2 Cor. i. 21, “ He which hath anointed us is God, 
who hath al#> sealed us and given the earnest of 
.he Spirit in our hearts.” So early a writer as 
l'eitullian not only incut inis the act of anointing 
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as being in use at the same time with the imjiosh 
tion of hands (De Bnpt. vii. and viii.), but be 
speaks of it as being “ de pristina diseiplina,” even 
in his day. It is certain, therefore, that it must 
have been introduced very early, and it has been 
thought by some that the two Scriptural passages 
above quoted imply its existence from the very be- 
ginning. (See Chrysostom, Hilary, Theodoret, 
Comm, in loc. and Cyril in Co tech. 3.) 

Another Greek name is cr(ppayls. It was so 
called as being the consummation and seal of the 
grace given in baptism. In the passage quoted 
from the Epistle to the Colossians “ sealing ” by 
the Spirit is joined with being “anointed by God.” 
A similar expression is made use of in Eph. i. 13, 
“ In whom also after that ye believed ye were 
sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise;” and 
again, “the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption ” (Eph. iv. 30). 
The Latin equivalents are siy ilium, siynaculum , and 
(the most commonly used Latin term) eonsiynatio. 
Augustine (De Trin. xv. 26) sees a reference in 
these passages to the rite of confirmation. 

IV. Deji nit ions of Confnnation. — The Greek 
Church does not refer to Acts viii., xix., and Heb. 
vi. for the origin of* confirmation so much as to 1 
John ii. and 2 Cor. i. Regarding it as the con- 
summation of baptism she condemns the separation 
which lias been etleeted in the West. The Russian 
Church defines it as “ a mystery ill which the bap- 
tized believer, being anointed with holy chrism in 
the name of the Holy Ghost, receives the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost for growth and strength in the 
spiritual life” (Lonyer Catechism). The Latin 
Church defines it as “ unction by chrism (accom- 
panied by a set form of words), applied by the 
Bishop to the forehead of one baptized, by means 
of which he receives increase of grace and strength 
by the institution of Christ” (Liguori after Bel- 
larniine). The English Church (by implication) as 
“ a rite by means of whieh the regenerate are 
strengthened by the manifold gilts of the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter, on the occasion of their rat- 
ifying the baptismal vow” (Confnnation Service). 
Were we to criticise these definitions, or to describe 
the ceremonies belonging to the rite in different ages 
of the Church, we should be passing from our legit- 
imate sphere into that of a Theological Dictionary. 

Literature. — Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, bk 
v. § 66, Oxf. 1803; Bellarmine, De Sacramento 
Confirmationis, in lihro De Controrersiis, tom. iii. 
Col. Agr. 1029; DailD, De Confinuatione et Ex- 
trema Cnctione, Genev. 1659; Hammond, De Con- 
Jirmatione, Oxon. 1661; Hall, On Im/mition of 
/lands, Works, ii. 876, Loud. 1661; l’earson, 
Lectio F. in Acta Apostolomm, Minor Works, L. 
362, Oxf. 1844; Taylor, A Discourse of Confrma- 
tiim , Works, v. 619, Loud. 1854; AN heatly, Jllus- 
train n of Book of Common Prayer , e. Lx. Oxf. 
1846; Bingham, Ecclesiastical Antiquities, bk. xii. 
Bmd. 1856; Liguori, Theoloyia Aforalis , iii. 408, 
Paris, 1845; Hey, Lectures on Divinity, Camb. 
1841 ; Mill, Prahciion on Heb. vi. 2, Camb. 1843; 
Palmer, Oriyims Lituryica : On Confnnation, 
Loud. 1845 ; Bates, Colie ye Lectures on Christian 
Antiquities, Loud. 1845; Bp. AVordsworth, Cate- 
chesis, Ixmd. 1857; Dr. AVordsworth, A otes ir. 
(! reek Test, on Arts viii., xix, and Ileb. vi., Ixmd 
1860, and On Confnnation , Ixmd. 1861 ; A\ all 
On Confirmation , Ixmd. 1862. !'• M. 

BARAB BAS (Bapa/30fir, S2S "3, son oj 


BARACHEL 


BARBARIAN 


Abba, see Sirnonis Onom. JV. T. 38), a robber 
{Arjo-rfaj John xviii. 40), who had committed 
murder in an insurrection (Markxv. 7; Luke xxiii. 
10) in Jerusalem, and was lying in prison at 
the time of the trial of Jesus before Pilate. When 
the Roman governor, in his anxiety to save Jesus, 
proposed to release him to the people in accordance 
with the custom that he should release one prisoner 
to them at the Passover, the whole multitude cried 
out, A Joe tqvtov, ai rbAuaor Se 7]fxiu rbr Bapa/3- 
(Sav : wmch request was complied with by Pilate. 
According to many [fee, two of them nr secunda 
manu] of the cursive, or later MSS. in Matt, xxvii. 
17, his name was ’I 7 }<tovs BapajSjSds; Pilate’s ques- 
tion there running, nVa OeAere airoAua-co u/jau ; 
'Irjfrouv Bapa/3j3av, ?) ’I T)<rovv rbv Aey ifxevov Xpur- 
t4v\ and this reading is supported by the Armenian 
version, and cited by Origen (on Matt. vol. v. 35). 
It has in consequence been admitted into the text 
by Fritzsche and Tischendorf." But the contrast 
in ver. 20, “ that they should ask Barabbas, and 
destroy Jesus,” seems fatal to it. H. A. 

BAK'ACHEL (bS2H3 [whom God has 
blessed]: BapaxtvA : Barachel ), “the Buzite,” 
father of Elihu (Job xxxii. 2, 6). [Buz.] 

* BARACHFAH, Zech. i. 1, 7, A.V. ed. 
1611, and other early editions. Bereciiiaii 7. 

BARACHFAS [B apax'ias : Bnt'achias], Matt, 
xxiii. 35. [Zacharias.] 

BARAK (p“R2, lightning , as in Ex. xix. 16 : 
Bapatc, LXX. : [ Barac , Vulg. :] comp, the family 
name of Hannibal, Barca = “ fulmen belli”), son 
of Abinoam of Ivedesh, a refuge-city in Blount 
Naphthali, was incited by Deborah, a prophetess 
of Ephraim, to deliver Israel from the yoke of 
Jabin. Jabin (“ prudent ”) was probably the dy- 
nastic name of those kings of northern Canaan, whose 
capital city was Hazor on Lake Merom. Sisera, 
his general and procurator, oppressed a promiscuous 
population at Harosheth. Accompanied, at his own 
express desire, by Deborah, Barak led his rudely- 
armed force of 10,000 men from Naphthali and 
Zebulon to an encampment on the summit of Tabor, 
where the niue hundred iron chariots of Jabin 
would be useless. At a signal given by the proph- 
etess, the little army, seizing the opportunity of 
a providential storm (Joseph, v. 5, § 4) and a wind 
that blew in the faces of the enemy, boldly rushed 
down the hill, and utterly routed the unwieldy host 
of the Canaanites in the plain of Jezreel (Esdraelon), 
“ the battle field of Palestine” (Stanley, S'. & P. 
p. 331). From the prominent mention of Taanaeh 
(Judg. v. 19, “sandy soil ”) and of the river Ki- 
shon, it is most likely that the victory was partly 
due to the suddenly swollen waves of that impet- 
uous torrent {xei/xapbovs, LXX.), particularly its 
western branch called Megiddo. The victory was 
decisive, Harosheth taken (Judg. iv. 16), Sisera 
murdered, and Jabin ruined. A peace of 40 years 
ensued, and the next danger came from a different 
quarter. The victors composed a splendid epini- 
cian ode in commemoration of their deliverance 
(Judg. v.). 

It is difficult to decide the date of Barak. He 
ippears to have been a contemporary of Shamgar 
Judg. v. 6). If so, he could not have been so 


a * Tischendorf adopted this reading in his second 
Leipsic edition (1849), but rejected it in his seventh 
fcdition (1859), and in the eighth, now (1867) in course 
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much as 178 years after Joshua, where he is gen- 
erally placed. Lord A. I Iervey supposes the nar- 
rative to be a repetition of Josh. xi. 1-12 ( Geneal- 
ogies , p. 228 ff.). A great deal may be said for 
this view; the names Jabin and Hazor; the 
mention of subordinate kings (Judg. v. 19; cf. 
Josh. xi. 2 ff. ) ; the general locality of the battle 
the prominence of chariots in both narratives, ana 
especially the name Misrephoth-maim, which seems 
to mean “ burning by the waters,” as in the marg. 
of the A. V., and not “ the flow of waters.” 
Many chronological difficulties are also thus re- 
moved; but it is fair to add that in Stanley’s 
opinion (S. & P., p. 392, note) there are geo- 
graphical difficulties in the way. (Ewald, Gesch. 
des Vblkes Israel: Lord A. Hervey, Genealogies , 
pp. 225-246" ff) [Deborah.] F. W. F. 

* The means we have at present for illustrating 
the local scene of Barak’s victory over Sisera im- 
part a new interest to the narrative, and furnish a 
remarkable testimony to its accuracy. Though the 
song of Deborah and Barak was written thousands 
of years ago, so many of the places mentioned in 
it have survived to our time and been identified 
that this battle-field lies now mapped out before us 
on the face of the country almost as distinctly as if 
we were reading the account of a contemporary 
event. Dr. Thomson, who has had his home for 
a quarter of a century almost in sight of Tabor, 
at the foot of which the battle was fought, has 
given a living picture of the movements of the hos- 
tile armies, and of the localities referred to, show- 
ing that nearly all these still exist and bear their 
ancient names, and occur precisely in the order 
that the events of the narrative presuppose. The 
passage is too long for citation ( Land and Book , i. 
141-144), but will be found to illustrate strikingly 
the topographical accuracy of Scripture. Stanley 
has given a similar description (Sin. and Pal. p. 331, 
Amer. ed.). We have monographs on the song of 
the conquerors (Judg. v.) from Hollmann, Comment, 
philol.-crit. (Lips. 1818); Bbttcher, Aehrenlese zum 
Alt. Test. (p. 16 ff-); Gumpach, Alttestumentliche 
Studien (Heidelberg, 1852); and Sack, Lieder in 
den histonschen Biicher des A. T. (1864). The 
exegetical articles (embracing translation and notes) 
of Dr. Robinson {Bibl. Repos, i. 568-612) and of 
Prof. Robbins {Bibl. Sacra , xii. pp. 597-642) are 
elaborate and valuable. The Commentaries on 
Judges (those of Studer, Keil, Bcrtheau, Cassel) 
give special prominence to the explanation of this 
remarkable ode. There is a spirited though free 
translation of the song in Milman’s History of 
the Jetvs , i. pp. 292-235 (Amer. ed.). H. 

BARBARIAN (/3a p&apos). lias fP) ^EAArjr 
fSap&apos is the common Greek definition, quoted 
by Serv. ad Virg. sEn. ii. 504; and in this strict 
sense the word is used in Rom. i. 14, “ I am debtor 
both to Greeks and barbarians ; ” where Luther 
used the term “ Ungrieche,” which happily expresses 
its force. w EAA rjj/es nod (3dp(3apoi is the constant 
division found in Greek literature, but Thucydides 
(i. 3) points out that this distinction is subsequent 
to Homer, in whom the word does not occur, al- 
though he terms the Carians &a.p$ap6<piouoi {Ik 
ii. 867, where Eustathius connects the other form 
Kapfravos with K dp). At first, according to Stra- 
bo (xiv. p. 662), it was only used kclt' buofxaToirouav 


of publication, assigning his reasons at considerabU 
length. See also Tregelles’s Account of the Printed Ten 
of the Greek N. T., pp. 194-196. A 
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ini TUP 6u(T€K(p6pU)S Ka] (TKKripws Kal T pax*<*s 
KaXouuTocPy and its generic use was subsequent. 

It often retains this primitive meaning, as in 1 Cor. 
tiv. 11 (of one using an unknown tongue), and 
Acts xxviii. 4 (of the Maltese, who spoke a Punic 
dialect). So too Esch. Af/am. 2013, 

Sitcrjp 'Ay vara (pwv))v fiapfiapov ncKT-tyierT]- 
and even of one who spoke a patois, Arc Ae<r/3 ios 
&>v Kai eV (purr} fiap&apw reOpa/jLfxci/oSy Pl»t. F v0 ~ 
t ty. 341 c (it is not so strong a word as na\iy- 
y\wa<roSy Donaldson, Crat. § 88); and the often 
quoted line of Ov. Trist. v. 10, 37, — 

« Barbarus hie ego sum quia non intelligor itlli.” 

'l'he ancient ICgyptians (like the modern Chinese) 
had an analogous word for all tovs /it] afpiaiv 
bjjLoyXu.'O'O'ouSy Herod, ii. 158; and fiapfiapos is 
u*ed in the LXX. to express a similar Jewish dis- 
tinction. Thus in Ps. cxiii. 1, \abs fixpPapos Is 

used to translate T3?’b, “ peregrino sermone utens” 
(Schleusn. 7'hcs. s. v.), which is aLso an onomato- 
pceian from to stammer. In 1 Cor. v. 13, 1 

Tim. iii. 7, we have ol e£a>, and Matt. vi. 32, ra c&rri, 
used Hebraistically for (in very much 

the same sort of sense as that of fiapfiapoi) to dis- 
tinguish all other nations from the Jews; and in 
the Talmudists we find Palestine opposed to 

HI— "IS, just as Greece was to Barharia or 7/ fiap- 
Papos- (cf. Cic. Fin . ii. 15; Lightfoot, Centuria 
Chorny r, ad init.) And yet so completely was 
the term pdppapos accepted, that even Josephus 
and Philo scruple as little to reckon the Jews 
among them (Hit/. xi. 7, § 1, Ac.), as the early 
Komaus did to apply the term to themselves 
(“ Hemophilus scripsit, Marcus vertit barbarc;” 

1 Maut. A*in. prol. 10). Very naturally the word 
after a time began to involve notions of cruelty and 
contempt (dypbs £ ap&apovy 2 Macc. iv. 25, xv. 2, 
Ac.), and then the Komans excepted themselves 
from the scope of its meaning (Cic. de Pep. i. 37, 
§ 08). Afterwards only the savage nations were 
called barbarians; though the Greek Constantino- 
politans called the Komans “ barbarians ” to the 
very last. (Gibbon, c. 51, vi. 351, ed. Smith; 
Winer, s. v.) P- ^V. F. 

* BARBAROUS (fapPapoi), as employed in 
Acts xxviii. 2 (A. V.), means “foreign,” a sense 
now obsolete, and designates there the Mclitoeans 
as speaking a different language from the Greeks. 
'Hie inhabitants of Melita ( J/ 0 // 0 ), were a Phoenician 
race and spoke the Punic, 1 . c. Phmnician, as spoken 
at ( arthage. A misunderstanding of the term ren- 
dered “ barbarous ” in Acts xxviii. 2 lid Coleridge 
to deny that the Meliticans eould he meant there, 
bejcanse they were highly civilized. The “ no little 
kindness” which “the barbarous people showed” 
to the wrecked mariners obliges us to acquit them of 
any want of humanity. “ barbarisms ” (see above) 
would 1)0 less inexact, but leans now towards the 
game objectionable meaning. IB 

BARIIU'MITIO, THIS. [Baiiurim.] 

BARRA II (n^ : 3 [a holt ) : Bep^l; [Vat. 
Mapci;] Alex. Bepta: Batin), one of the sons of 
Shemaiah, a descendant of the royal family of Ju- 
4ah (1 Chr. iii. 22). 

BA R- J ITS US. [Ely mas.] 

BAR-JO'NA. [Petkk.] 


BARLEY 

BAR'KOS (D*1p^3 [painter] : B apubs, [Vat 
Bapxous; in Neh.] Bapnove, [Alex. Bap/coo?:] 
Be r cox). “Children of Barkos” were among the 
Nethinim who returned from the captivity witl 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 53; Neh. vii. 55). 

BARLEY (nirtTjW’wfll .* Kptdl]' hordeum ) f 
the well-known useful cereal, mention of whicli is 
made in numerous passages of the Ilible. Pliny 
(//. X. xviii. 7) states that barley is one of the 
most ancient articles of diet. It was grown by the 
Egyptians (Ex. ix. 31 ; llerod. ii. 77 ; Diodor. i. 34 ; 
Plin. xxii. 25); and by the .lews (Lev. xxvii. 1G; 
Dent. viii. 8; Kuth ii. 17, Ac.), who used it for 
baking into bread, chiefly amongst the poor (Judg. 
vii. 13; 2 K. iv. 42: John vi. 9, 13); for making 
into bread by mixing it with wheat, beans, lentiles, 
millet, Ac. (Ez. iv. 9); for making into cakes (Ez. 
iv. 12); as fodder for horses (I K iv. 28). Com- 
pare also Juvenal (viii. 154); and Pliny (//. X. 
xviii. 14; xxviii. 21), who states that though bar- 
ley was extensively used by the ancients, it had in 
his time fallen into disrepute and was generally 
used as fodder for cattle only. Soninni says that 
barley is the common food for horses in the East. 
Oats and rye were not cultivated by the Jews, and 
perhaps not known to them, [Bye.] (See also 
Kitto, Phys. //. of Pal. 214.) Barley is men- 
tioned in the Mishna as the food of horses and 
asses. 

The barley harvest is mentioned Kuth i. 22, ii. 
23; 2 Sam. xxi. 9, 10. It takes place in Palestine 
in March and April, and in the hilly districts as 
late as May; but the period of course varies ac- 
cording to the localities where the com grows. 
Mariti ( 7' raw 41G) says that the barley in the 
plain of Jeiicho begins to ripen in April. Niebuhr 
(Besch. ron Arab. p. 100) found barley ripe at the 
end of March in the fields about Jerusalem. The 
barley harvest always precedes the wheat harvest, 
in some places by a week, in others by fully three 
weeks (Kobinson, Bib. lies. ii. 99,278). In Egypt 
the barley is about a month earlier than the wheat; 
whence its total destruction by the hail-storm (Ex. 
ix. 31). Barley was sown at any time between 
November and March, according to t lie season. 
Nielmhr states that he saw a crop near Jerusalem 
ripe at the end of March, and a field which had 
been just newly sown. Dr. Kitto adduces the 
authority of the Jewish writers 11 s an additional 
proof of the above statement {Phys. 11. Pal. 229). 
This answers to the winter and spring-sown wheat 
of our own country; and though the former is gen- 
erally ripe somewhat earlier than the latter, yet 
the harvest-time of both is the same. Thus it was 
with the Jews: the winter and spring-sown barley 
were usually gathered into the garners about the 
same time; though of course the very late spring- 
sown crops must have been gathered in some time 
after the others. 

M.qjor Skinner {Adventures in an On viand Jour 
my to India, i. 330) observed near Damascus a field 
newly sown with barley, which had been submitted 
to submersion similar to what is done to rice-fields. 
Dr. Koyle (Kitto’s Cyrl. Bib. Lit. art. “ Barley”) 
with good reason supposes that this explains Is. 
xxxii. 20: “ Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
. waters;” and demurs to the explanation which 
many writers have given, namely, that allusion is 
made to the mode in which rice is cultivated. \\> 
cannot, however, at all agree with this writer, that till 
passage in Keel. xi. 1 has any reference to irriga 


BARLEY 


BARNABAS 


Lion of newly sown barley-fields. Soiomon in the 
context is enforcing obligations to liberality, of that 
especial nature which looks not for a recompense: 
as Bishop Hall says, “ Bestow thy beneficence on 
those from whom there is no probability of a re- 
turn of kindness.” It is clear that, if allusion is 
made to the mode of culture referred to above, 
either in the case of rice or barley, the force and 
moral worth of the lesson is lost; for the motive 
of such a sowing is expectation of an abundant re- 
turn. The meaning of the passage is surely this : 
“ Be liberal to those who are as little likely to repay 
thee again, as bread or corn cast into the pool or the 
river is likely to return again unto thee.” Barley, 
as an article of human food, was less esteemed than 
wheat. [Bread.] Compare also Oalpurnius {Eel. 
iii. 84), Pliny (//. X. xviii. 7), and Livy (xxvii. 13), 
who tells us that the Roman cohorts who lost their 
standards were punished by having barley bread 
given them instead of wheaten. The Jews accord- 
ing to Tract. Sanhedr. c. 9, § 5, had the following 
law: “Si quis loris csesus reciderit jussu judicum 
arcae inditus horde o cibatur , donee venter ejus rum- 
patur.” That barley bread is even to this day little 
esteemed in Palestine, we have the authority of 
modern travellers to show. Dr. Thomson {Land 
and Book , p. 449) says “ nothing is more common 
than for these people to complain that their oppres- 
sors have left them nothing but barley bread to 
eat.” This fact is important as serving to elu- 
cidate some passages in Scripture. AVhy, for in- 
stance, was birleymedl, and not the ordinary meal- 
offering of wheat flour, to be the jealousy-offering 
(Num. v. 15)? Because thereby is denoted the 
low reputation in which the implicated parties were 
held. The homer and a half of barley, as part of 
the purchase-money of the adulteress (Hos. iii. 2), 
has doubtless a similar typical meaning. With this 
circumstance in remembrance, how forcible is the ex- 
pression in Ezekiel (xiii. 19), “ Will ye pollute me 
among my people for handfuls of barley ? " And 
how does the knowledge of the fact aid to point out 
the connection between Gideon and the barlcy-cake, 
in the dream which the “ man told to his fellow ” 
(Judg. vii. 13). Gideon’s “ family was poor in 
Manasseh — and he was the least in his father’s 
house;” an 1 doubtless the Midianites knew it. 
Again, the Israelites had been oppressed by Midian 
for the space of seven years. Very appropriate, 
therefore, is the dream and the interpretation there- 
of. The despised and humble Israelitish deliverer 
was as a mere vile barley-cake in the eyes of his 
enemies. On this passage Dr. Thomson remarks, 
“If the Midianites were accustomed in their ex- 
temporaneous songs to call Gideon and his band 
“ cakes of barley bread," as their successors the 
haughty Bedawin often do to ridicule their ene- 
mies, the application would be all the more nat- 
ural.” That barley was cultivated abundantly in 
Palestine is clear from Deut. viii. 8; 2 Chr. ii. 
10, 15. 

The cultivated barleys are usually divided into 
“two-rowed” and “six-rowed” kinds. Of the 
first the Hordeum distichum , the common summer 
barley of England, is an example; while the H. 


° The Hebrew word iTVJtP is derived from 

T - T ’ 

korrere ; so called from the long, rough awns which are 
Attached to the husk. Similarly, hordeum. is from 
xonere. 

b * The notice of Barnabas in Gal. ii. 13 was later , 
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nexastichum , or winter barley of farmers, will 
serve to represent the latter kind. The kind usually 
grown in Palestine is the II. distichum. It is toe 
well known to need further description. 0 W. H. 

BAR'XABAS (nSPDrna : Bapvafias : 
[Barnabas], a name signifying v ib s TrapaK^rja-ea)?, 
“son of prophecy,” or “exhortation” (or, but not 
so probably, “consolation,” as A. V.), given by 
the Apostles (Acts iv. 30) to Joseph (or Joses, as 
the Kec. Text), a Levite of the island of Cyprus, 
who was early a disciple of Christ (according to 
Euseb. II. K. i. 12. and Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 
176 Sylb., one of the Seventy), and in Acts (/. c.) 
is related to have brought the price of a field which 
he had sold, and to have laid it at the feet of the 
Apostles. In Acts ix. 27, we find him introducing 
the newly-converted Saul to the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem, in a way which seems to imply previous ac- 
quaintance between the two. On tidings coining 
to the church at Jerusalem that men of Cyprus and 
1 Cyrene had been, after the persecution which arose 
about Stephen, preaching the word to Gentiles at 
Antioch, Barnabas was sent thither (Acts xi. 19- 
26), and being a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost, he rejoiced at seeing the extension of the 
grace of God, and went to Tarsus to seek Saul, 
as one specially raised up to preach to the Gentiles 
(Acts xxvi. 17). Having brought Saul to An- 
tioch, he was sent, together with him, to Jerusa- 
lem, upon a prophetic intimation of a coming 
famine, with relief to the brethren in Judaea (Acts 
xi. 30). Oil their return to Antioch, the two, 
being specially pointed out by the Holy Ghost (Acts 
xiii. 2) for the missionary work, were ordained by 
the church and sent forth (a. d. 45). From this 
time, though not of the number of the Twelve, 
Barnabas and Paul enjoy the title and dignity of 
apostles. Their first missionary journey is related 
in Acts xiii., xiv. ; it was confined to Cyprus and 
Asia Minor. Some time after their return to An- 
tioch (a. d. 47 or 48). they were sent (a. d. 50) 
with some others, to Jerusalem, to determine with 
the Apostles and Elders the difficult question re- 
specting the necessity of circumcision for the Gentile 
converts (Acts xv. 1 ff.). On that occasion, Paul 
and Barnabas were recognized as the Apostles of 
the uncircumcision. After another stay in Antioch 
on their return; a variance took place between Bar- 
nabas and Paul on the question of taking with 
them, on a second missionary journey, John Mark, 
sister’s son to Barnabas (Acts xv. 36 ff.). “The 
contention was so sharp that they parted asunder; ” 
and if we may judge from the hint furnished by 
the notice that Paul was commended by the breth 
ren to the grace of God, it would seem that Bar- 
nabas was in the wrong. He took Mark, and 
sailed to Cyprus, his native island. And here the 
Scripture notices of him cease: those found in 
Gal. ii. 1, 9, 13, belong to an earlier period ; 6 see 
above. From 1 Cor. Lx. 6, we infer that Barnabas 
was a married man ; and from Gal. 1. c., and the 
circumstances of the dispute with Paul, his char- 
acter seems not to have possessed that thoroughness 
of purpose and determination which was found in 


if we place Paul’s rebuke of Peter (Gal. ii. 11) in the 
interval between the apostle’s second and third mission- 
ary journey. Acts xviii. 23 (Neander, PJtanzung, i 
351 ; Baumgarten, Apostelgesch. ii. 351, and others) 
As to character, some of the Germans compare Bar 
nabas with Melancthon and Paul with Luther. H. 
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ftie great Apostle. \> to his further hl<ors and | 
death, tr.ul turn dirHr. vim* say that he went 
to Milan, and Uvatite £r*t li>U.p of the church 
there: the t 'lenient ine Homilies make him to haw 
Uvn a d-sciple of our la>nl bin* If, ami to ha\ei 
preached iu Lome and \le\amlria, and concerted I 
i luiH'i-t of li e: the clementine Ihvcgnituns. 
to ha\e | reach >1 in Homo. e\e» during the life-till e 
if our Ijord. Here is extant an njxvryplial work, 
j roKillv nf the fifth century, AcH tt /\ $$io />•»'- 
n-Jur in t\ - x. wl icb reLites his stwnd missioi an 
journey to Cyprus, and lii< death by martyrdom 
there; and a st Uter eneoi.iiim of Bartialms, by 
alxpmii nunk A k warder. which makes him to 
hue Uvn irvoght up with >t. Paul under Gamaliel 
and gives an account of the pretended finding of 
his UkIy iu the time of the Enqvror Zeno * 474- 
4'K)). We ha\e an F.pi-tle in ftl chapters culled 
l*y the name of llirmhas. Of this, the tirst four 
chajters an- 1 a hall are e\t:u t only in a barbarous 
l-atm wrsion; the rest in the original t invk. n Its 
authenticity has Uvn defended by some great 
names: and it is tju ted as the work of Ixiriialvis 
by Clem. Alex. .<e\en tout's', by t>rigen tthricv), 
aiul its authenticity, but not its authority, is al- 
ow ed by luiseb. v //. /.. iii. ;uid Jerome ( (’:/ 1 /. 
i'crif r. t (Y fsi s/. e. 0: see Pearson, l VnrfiVitr 
Iptuui i r. pt. i. e. 4 ). Hut it is very generally 
given up now, and the Kpistle is believed to bate 
Uvn written early in the second century. The 
matter will be found concisely treated by llefele. 
in the prolegomena to his edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers. 1 vol. $vo.. Tubingen, 1>47; and more 
at length in his volume. l>*s -ischreiben dts 
Aj\ £ irw i&ts. «|v.. Ful ink'll, 1S40; and iu He- 
ivrle’s article iu 1 1 r.og’s Cyclopcedia. [Sv aRo 
Xortou s fit t* t ss i f f t G tSjIH/.s, ftd cd., vol. 
i. Add. XXtes, pp. cvl.-ochiii., Cambr. 1546. and 
Ikmablhen's //is/. < }' Christen IJtif't+r* ami 
IkKirit", i. 2i»l-2U* Loud. 1S54. — A.] II. A. 

HARO IMS K &apxSls [Vat. Alex. -5ets]: 
li , a name imx'rted in the list of those serv - 
ants of N-lomou " who returuevl w ith ZembkxU'l : 
0 l'-sdr. v. .*14 ). Tin re is no corresponding name 
in the list of F-rm or Xehemiah. 

* BARREL. The Hebrew word Ty : ^ na: 
hyJrix so rvnderetl in 1 K. xvii. 1*2, 14, lt», xviii. 
33, is everywhere else translated PtrciiKU, which 
see. In the passages referretl to, « pail” (/i-irr, 
Ik* Wette w* uld U* a Utter rendering than 
*• barrel " ‘ : Coverd.de and >haq>e have *• pitcher.” 

A. 

BAR 'SABAS. [.Io>F.nt H \Ks.ui vs; Jtn.vs 

lt.Ul.vV HAS.] 

HAKTACl T S 1 Bauer ervos ; £ rnr), the father 
of Apame, the e» ncubine of king lkirius 0 Fsdr. 
tv. 21M. “Hie .nil •ralle “ <J ftaeua<rr<$v) was 
probably an official title Ivkmging to his rank. 

The Syriac version lias r‘w"S, a name which re- 
colLs that of Artaohvas C.\pTa\a.Tj 5 >, who is 
named by 1 leredl tus vii. ‘2*J. 117 as Iving in a 
high position in the Persian army under Xerxes, 
and a special fax- rite of that king v>imonis, lb* •*.; 
Smith’s Oct, vf /»— ;. i. .30ft). 

BART II OL O.MhW Bap^oAoualos, i* e. 


<* • Th*< nvrntJy iltscovertsl (Wv Nnnf cn<, |mt>- 
tfcsbed by TUrhfn i >rt Id U2 an i W^t, contains the 
wtirv in ilrv«k The \xnaion suppli^t by the 

ritv/rj- S*n<ut tui is gireu lilerallx in the second edition 


'^^7^ st*H */ Taltii: comp, the IAX 

[0o\au/, 0o\ai: Alex.] 0j\uoi, 0oAoucii, dosb 
xv. 14, *J Nun. xiii. 37, and 0oAo ( i*o7os, .Uxwejxh, 
.!•/. vx. 1. § 1 : /» •»/' i ♦*» * , one of the I welxe 
A {Kith's of t l.rist yM »tt. \. 3; M.irk iii. IS. Luke 
vi. 14; Acts i. 13). llw own name iiowheie aj»- 
|v.vrs in the tbrtv tirst Ih.sjh1s; and it lias kvn 
not in probably cu\jeetured that ho is idtuticn) with 
Xath.unel -dolm i. 4o tl*. . Nathanael there ap- 
pears to haxe Uxn tirst Irou^ht todesus by Philip: 
and in the three tirst ent.iWjues of the Aft^tles 
vcitexl al«ove) Portholoiuew and Philip aj jvar to- 
gether. It is didicult aLo to imagine, free i the 
place assigiuxl to Xath.au.ael iu John xxi. *J. that he 
can have Uvn ether than an apostle. If tl is may 
be assumed, he was l*orn at Cana of (inlUee; and 
is said to have pixachevl the gfsjvl in India l'useb. 
//- /. v. 10, .Jerome, ITr. ///-.<•, 3G\ uit*auing 
thereby, probably, Arabia Iklix Cl»5oi oi ivclVoiV- 
utvoi (vSauiovts, Nephron.), which was soinrtmies 
callovl India by the ancients ^Mosheim, l>< lit but 
Christ, ante L\msiant. J/. L\ m-n nMriV. p. 

N'nie allot Armenia to him as his minion -held, 
and re|H.xrt him to have Uvn there fl.vy«\l ahxe and 
then cnicihixl with his head downwards yVssemann. 
l&l. 0.\ iii. i, 20). H A. 

HA RT I ALE 'US [A. V. Hartime'us] ( Bap- 

Tiua?os, i. sen i /' J'inai\ a hliud 

U*ggar of Jericho who (Mark x. 40 ft’.) sat by the 
wayside begging as our Uvrd pas<«\l out of Jericho 
on his last jouniey to Jerusalem. Xotwithst.uiding 
that many charged him to hold his peace, he ct>u- 
tinueil crying, " Jesus, thou son of Havid, have 
mercy on me!” Heing railed, and his blindness 
miraculously cuixM. on the ground of his faith, by 
Jesus hel*ecaine tlieueelV. nvarvl a disciple. Nothing 
more is known of him. il. A. 

* Flic aivoiuit of this miracle as related by ah 
the Synoptists is comparatively full M itt. xx. ‘2lU 
•34 ; Mark x. 4(>-o*2; Luke xx iii 3X-4-3 . In i*int of 
vividness of description and moral suggests ones* 
it is hardly surpassed by any similar narrative in 
the Cm'S pel. For the circumstances under which 
the miracle was jx v rt\ muxl and its import as a 
syinUd of the spiritual relations which men sustain 
to Christ as the great Healer, the remarks of Trench 
(Miradts of' our Lorti, pp. 11-13, 341 ft'., Arner. 
ed.) deserve to be read. Westeott classes it among 
•• the miracles of jvrsonal faith ” so signally exempli- 
fied here, Ivth in its degree and its rewarxl (/*- 
trxdnct. to the Stmiy of the (>'us/x7s, p. 4G7, Arner. 
cd.). See also his Ch tract* ri sties of the Gospel 
J/*mc/fS, pjx. 4S-3‘J. I jo Clerc’s rule expbins 
the ap|vart'nt discrepancy that Matthew speaks of 
two blind uieu as healed at this time, but Mark 
and Luke of only one; *» t'ui jdura narrat. ^xuiciora 
compkvtitur ; qui jvaucii-ra niemorat, plura non 
negat.” It has Ux'n thought more ditFicult to 
explain how Luke should seem to say that Jt'sus 
was approaching Jericho when he jvrt'unned the 
cure, while Matthew and Mark say that he per- 
formed it as he was leaving Jericho. One reply to 
this statement is that Jesu> may have healed two 
Hind nun, one Mi-re he entenxl the city and the 
other on his dejvarti-re from it: the former Iving 
the instance that Luke mentions, the latter that 


of Dresnol's Put rum Aposi. Opera, Lip* ls*S, and U 
criilcallv oviiied, with the rwl of the epl'tJe, in Uil 
CenfoKt s X*rum Ttst . extra Qtnonem recr}*tttm, Case 
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which Mark mentions, while Matthew speaks of the 
two eases together. So Wieselcr (Synapse dev vier 
Evany, p. 332) and Kbrard ( Kriiik dev Evany. 
Ge which, p. 407 U'., 2te AulL). Xeander (note in his 
LebenJvm Christ i , p. 014, 4te Aull.) inclines to 
the same view. It is possible also, as Bengel sug- 
gests (Gnomon X. T. i. 140), that Dart imams having 
failed in his ti rst application when Jesus arrived at 
Jericho, renewed his request the next day in com- 
pany with another blind man, as Jesus left the house 
of Zaceheus and the city on his way to Jerusalem. 
Two additional words in Luke xviii. 38, “ And (on 
the morroiv) he cried” Ac., would thus conciliate 
the two accounts perfectly; and, really, the con- 
fessedly fragmentary character of the narratives 
allows ns, without violence, to suppose that omis- 
sion. Trench favors this last explanation. 11. 

BA'RUCH (7p~S, blessed =■ Benedict : Ba- 

oo ox* Joseph. Bapouxos' Baruch). 1. Son of 
Neriali, the friend (Jer. xxxii. 12), amanuensis 
(Jcr. xxxvi. 4 If.; 32) and faithful attendant of 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi. 10 ff. ; Joseph. Ant. x. 0, § 2; 
n. c. 003), in the discharge of his prophetic office. 
He was of a noble family (Joseph. Ant. x. 0, § 1, 
«£ inKrrjpou (r<J>65pa oncias', comp. Jer. li. 50; 
l»ar. i. 1, t)e t riba Simeon, Vet. I^at.), and of dis- 
tinguished acquirements (Joseph. 1. c. tt} irarpye) 
yku>TT 7 j SLapep6uT(vs 7re7rou5eo/aeVos); and his 
brother Seraiali held an honorable office in the court 
of Zedekiuli (Jer. li. 50). II is enemies accused 
him of influencing Jeremiah in favor of the Chal- 
deans (Jer. xliii. 3; cf. xxxvii. 13); and he was 
thrown into prison with that prophet, where he 
remained till the capture of Jerusalem n. c. 580 
(Joseph. Ant. x. 0, § 1). liy the permission of 
Nebuchadnezzar he remained with Jeremiah at Mas- 
ph.itha (Joseph. 1. c.); but was afterwards forced 
to go down to Kgypt with “the remnant of Judah 
that were returned from all nations” (Jer. xliii. 0; 
Joseph. Ant. x. 0, § 0). Nothing is known cer- 
tainly of the close of his life. According to one 
tradition he remained in Kgypt till the death of 
Jeremiah, and then retired to Babylon, where he 
died in the 12th year after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Bertholdt, Einl. 1740 n.). Jerome, on the 
other hand, states “on the authority of the Jews” 
(f/tbrcel treulunl), that .Jeremiah and Baruch died 
m Egypt “before the desolation of the country by 
Nabueliodonosor ” (Comm, in Is. xxx. G, 7, p. 
405). [Jeremiah.] B. F. W. 

2. The son of Zabbai, who assisted Nehemiah 
in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 20). 

3. A priest, or family of priests, who signed .the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. G). 

4. The son of Col-hozeh, a descendant of Perez, 
or Pharez, the son of Judah (Neh. xi. 5). 

BA'RUCH, THE BOOK OF, is remark- 
able as the only book in the Apocrypha which is 
formed on the model of the Prophets; and though 
it is wanting in originality, it presents a vivid re- 
flection of the ancient prophetic fire. It may be 
divided into two main parts, i.-iii. 8, and iii. fi- 
end. The first part consists of an introduction 
(i. 1-14), followed by a confession and prayer (i. 
L5— iii. 8). The second part opens with an abrupt 
iddress to Israel (iii. 9-iv. 30), pointing out the 
tin of the people in neglecting the divine teaching 
of Wisdom (iii. 9-iv. 8), and introducing a ncble 
ament of Jerusalem over her children, through 
which hope still gleams (iv. 9-30). After thj the 
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tone of the book again changes suddenly, *ud the 
writer addresses Jerusalem in words of triumphant 
joy, and paints in the glowing colors of Isaiah the 
return of God's chosen people and their abiding 
glory (iv. 30-v. 9). 

1 . The book at present exists in Greek, and in 
several translations which were made from the 
Greek. The two classes into wbieh the Greek 
MS.S. may \te divided do not present any very re- 
markable variations (Fritzscbe, Einl. § 7); but the 
Syro-I Iexaplaric text of the Milan MS., of which 
a complete edition is at length announced, is said 
to contain references to the version of ITeodotion 
(Eichhom, Einl. in die A par. Schrijh p. 388 n.), 
which must imply a distinct recension of the Greek, 
if not an indei**ndent rendering of an original He- 
brew text. Of the two Old l>atin versions which 
remain, that which is incorporated in the Vulgate 
is generally literal; the other ( Carus. Bom. 1G88; 
Sabatier) is more free. The vulgar Syriac and 
Arabic follow the Greek text closely (Eritzsche. 
1. c . ). 

2. The assumed author of the book is undoubt- 
edly the companion of Jeremiah, though Jahn 
denied this; but the details are inconsistent with 
the assumption. If the reading in i. 1 be correct 
(ere<; He Wette conj. pyviy Einl. § 321 a; comp. 
2 K. xxv. 8), it is impossible to fix u the Jifth year''' 
in such a way as to suit the contents of the book, 
wbieh exhibits not only historical inaccuracies but 
also evident traces of a later date than the begin- 
ning of the Captivity (iii. 9 ff., iv. 22 ff; i. 3 ff. 
Comp. 2 K. xxv. 27). 

3. The book was held in little esteem among the 
Jews (Hieron. Brief. in Jevem. p. 834 . . . nec 
hnbetur apwl ffebneos ; Epiph. de mens, ou Keiurai 
ini(TTo\a\ ( Bapoux ) nap’ 'E&pa'iois)', though it is 
sfiited in the Greek text of the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions that it was read, together with the Lamen- 
tations, “on the tenth of the month Gorpiseus ” 

i. e. the day of Atonement; Const. Ap. v. 20, 1). 
But this reference is wanting in the Syriac version 
(Bunsen, Anal. Ante-Xic. ii. 187), and the asser- 
tion is unsupported by any other authority. There 
Is no trace of the use of the book in the New Tes- 
tament, or in the Apostolic Fathers, or in Justin. 
But from the time of Ircnaeus it was frequently 
quoted both in the East and in the West, and gen- 
erally as the work of Jeremiah (Irex. Adv. fleer. 
v. 35, 1, siynijicavit Jeremias , Bar. iv. 3G-v. ; Ter- 
tull. c. Gnost. 8, IJitremioe , Bar. (Epist.) vi. 3 
ff.; Clem. Pied. i. 10, § 91, 5ia 'Upepiov, Bar. iv. 
4; id. Peed. ii. 3, § 30, deia ypaip^y Bar. iii. 16- 
19; OniG. ap. Euseb. 11. JE. vi. 25; '\epepias <rui 
dprjvois nal ri) emcrToXrj (?); Cyril Test. Lib. 

ii. 6, apud fliereminm, Bar. iii. 35, Ac.). It was, 
however, “obelized” throughout in the LXX. as 
deficient in the Hebrew (Cod. Chis. ap. Daniel , 
Ac., Bomae, 1772, p. xxi.). On the other hand it 
is contained as a separate book in the Pseudo-I^ao- 
dicene Catalogue, and in the Catalogues of Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Athanasius, and Xieephorus; but it 
is not specially mentioned in the Conciliar cat- 
alogues of Carthage and Hippo, probably as be- 
ing included under the title Jeremiah. (Comp 
[Atiian.] Syn. S. Script, ap. Credner, Zur Gtsch 
des Kan. 138. IIilar. Prol. in Psalm. 15.) It 
is omitted by those writers who reproduced in the 
main the Hebrew Canon (e. y. Melito, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, Epiphanius). Augustine quotes the words 
of Barueh (iii. 1G) as attributed “more commonly 
to Jeremiah ” ( quidam . . . scribce ejus attribue- 
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runt . . . sed Jeremue ctlebratius hnbitur. de Civ. 
xviiL 33), and elsewhere uses them as such (c. 
Faust, xii. 43). At the Council of Trent Baruch 
was admitted into the Bomish Canon; but the 
Protestant churches have unanimously ]>laced it 
among the Apocryphal hooks, though Whiston 
maintained its authenticity (/. o. infra). 

4. Considerable discussion has been raised as to 
the original language of the hook. Those who 
advocated its authenticity generally supposed that 
it was first written in Hebrew (11 net, Dcreser, Ac. ; 
but Jalm is undecided: Bertholdt, Aim/. 1755), and 
this opinion found many supporters (Bendtscn, 
Cruneberg, Movers, llitzig, He M ette, Aim/. 

§ 323). Others again have maintained that the 
Creek is the original text (Eichhorn, A ini. 388 flf. ; 
Bertholdt, AV»/. 1757; lliivernick, ap. PeWette, 
/. c.). The truth appears to lie between these two 
extremes. 'Hie two divisions of the hook are dis- 
tinguished by marked peculiarities of style and 
language. The Hebraic character of the first part 
(i.-iii. 8) is such as to mark it as a translation 
and not as the work of a Hebraizing Creek: e. y. 

. 14, 15, 22, ii. 4, 9, 25, iii. 8; and several obscu- 
rities seem to be mistranslations: c. //. i. 2, 8, ii. 
18, 2:J. The second part, on the other hand, which 
is written with greater freedom and vigor, closely 
approaches the Alexandrine type. And the imita- 
tions of Jeremiah and Daniel which occur through- 
out the first part (ef. i. 15-18 = Dan. ix. 7-10; ii. 
1, 2 = Dan. ix. 12, 13; ii. 7-19 = Dan. ix. 13-18) 
give place to the tone and imagery of the Psalms 
and Isaiah. 

5. 'The most probable explanation of this con- 
trast is gained by supposing that some one thor- 
oughly conversant with the Alexandrine transla- 
tion of Jeremiah, perhaps the translator himself 
(llitzig, Tritzsche). found tne Hebrew fragment 
which forms the basis of the book already attached 
to the writings of that prophet, and wrought it up 
into its present form. The peculiarities of lan- 
guage common to the LXX. translation of Jer- 
emiah and the first part of Baruch seem too great 
to be accounted for in any other way (for instance 
the use of beopidiTTis, airoerToXi], fi6/i@T)cris (fiofi- 
fSClv), aTToiKicjuds , fiavr a, airocrTpe<peiv («t ut.), 
tpydfcerOai Tin, orojua tmKaXeioOai ini Tin), 
and the great discrepancy which exists between the 
Hebrew and Creek texts as to the arrangement of 
the later chapters of Jeremiah, increases the prob- 
ability of such an addition having been made to 
the canonical prophecies. These verbal coincidences 
cease to exist in the second part, or become very 
rare; but this also is distinguished by ch: racteristic 
words: e. y. 6 alivnos, 6 ayios , iirdyeir. At the 
same time the general unity (even in language, 
t. y. ^apfxoffvvn) and coherence of the book in 
its present form point to the work of one man. 
(Tritzsche, KinL § 5; llitzig, Psalm, ii. 119; 
Twald, tieseb. d. Volke * hr. iv. 232 n.) Bertholdt 
ap|x*ars to be quite in error (A ini. 1743, 1702) in 
assigning iii. 1-8 to a separate writer (I)e Wette, 
KinL § 322). 

G. 'There are no certain data by which to fix the 
time of the comj>osition of Baruch. Twald (/. c. 
pp. 230 IT.) assigns it to the close of the Persian 
period; and this may he true as far as the Hebrew 
portion is concerned; but the present book must 
i>e placed considerably later, probably about the 
time of the war of liberation (c. n. C. 100), or 
somewhat earlier. 

7 The Epistle of Jeremiah , which, according 


to the authority of some Greek MSS., stands ii 
the English version as the Gth chapter of Baruch, 
is the work of a later period. It consists of a rhe- 
torical declamation against idols (comp. Jer. x., 
xxix.) in the form of a letter addressed by Jer- 
emiah “to them which were to he led captive ta 
Babylon.” 'The letter is divided into clauses by 
the repetition of a common burden: tiny arc nc 
yods ; far them not (vv. 10, 23, 29, 00); how can 
a man think or say that they are yods . v (vv. 40, 44, 
50, 04). 'The condition of the text is closely anal- 
ogous to that of Bunich ; and the letter found the same 
partial reception in the Church. 'The author shows 
an intimate acquaintance with idolatrous worship, 
and this circumstance, combined with the purity 
of the Hellenistic dialect, points to Egypt as the 
country in which the epistle was written. 'There 
in no positive evidence to fix its dale, for the sup- 
posed reference in 2 Macc. ii. 2 is more than un- 
certain ; but it may be assigned with probability to 
the first century u. c. 

8. A Striae first Epistle of Baruch “to the nine 
and a half tribes ” (comp. 2 Esdr. xiii. 40, Vers. 
Arab.) is found in the London and Paris Polyglotts. 
This is made lip of commonplaces of warning, en- 
couragement, and exhortation. Tritzsche ( KinL 
§ 8) [with whom Davidson agrees {hit rod. to the 
O. T. iii. 424)] considers it to be the production 
of a Syrian monk. It is not found in any other 
language. Whiston (A Collection of Authentic 
Records , Ac. London, 1727, i. 1 IT., 25 IT.) en- 
deavored to maintain the canonieity of this epistle 
as well as that of the Book of Baruch. 

B. F. W. 

* 'The “ F irst Epistle of Baruch ” has also been 
published in Lagarde’s Libri ItA Test. Apocr. Syr- 
iace , Berl. 1801, and a Latin translation (taken 
from the London Polyglott) may be found in Fa- 
bricins’s fW. psetidepiyr. V. T ., ii. 145 fb Gins- 
burg, in the 3d ed. of "lvitto’s Cyclop, of Hill. Lit., 
gives a full analysis of the epistle, and expresses 
Ins surprise that this “interesting relic” of antiquity 
has been so unjustly neglected, lie supposes it to 
have been written by a Jew about the middle of 
the second century B. c. A. 

BAR'ZELAI [3 syl.], 1 Esdr. v. 38, marg 
[but Bkkzkia'S in the text. See A DDLs]. 

BARZII/LAI [3 syl.] C'vp.5, iron: Bep- 
[Vat. Alex. -Ac*; in Kzr., EfpCtAAaf, etc.; 
in Nell., Alex. Beo^eAAaif] : Jlerzellai). 1. A 
wealthy Gileadite who showed hospitality to David 
when he Heel from Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 27). On 
the score of his age, and probably from a feeling 
of Independence, be declined the king’s oiler of 
ending bis days at court (2 Sam. xix. 32-39). 
David before bis death recommended his sons to 
the kindness of Solomon (1 K. ii. 7). [*1 lie de- 

scendants of his daughter, who married into a 
priestly family, were unable, after the Captivity, to 
prove their genealogy (Ezr. ii. 01 ; Nell. viL 03. 
See 1 Esdr. v. 38).] 

2.* A Meholathite, whose son Adricl married 
Michal, Saul’s daughter (2 Sam. xxi. 8). 

K. W. IL 

BAS'ALOTH (haoa\i'fx ; [Alex. BaaAa'0; 
[A bl. Ha<raAd’0:J Phasabm) 1 Esdr. v. 31. 
[Bazi.it n.] 

BAS'CAMA (yj Bcuruejua : Jos. Barred: P<’*- 
coma), a pluee in Gilead (ei\« rlje VaAaatiiTii/) where 
Jonathan Maccabieus was killed by lrypho, and 
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from which his boues were afterwards disinterred 
Mid conveyed to Modin by his brother Simon (1 
Macc. xiii. 23; Joseph. Ant. xiii. G, § G). No 
trace of the name has yet been discovered. G. 

B A'SHAN (ahnost invariably with the definite 
article, : Baadv' Bisan), a district on 

the east of Jordan, ft is not, like Argob and other 
districts of Palestine, distinguished by one constant 
designation, but is sometimes spoken of as the 

-laud of Bashan ” (2il 1 Clir. v. 1 1 ; and 

comp. Num. xxi. 33, xxxii. 33), and sometimes as 
“ all Bashan” (2H ; Deut. iii. 10, 13; Josh, 

xii. 5, xiii. 12, 30), but most commonly without 
any addition. It was taken by the children of Is- 
rael after their conquest of the land of Sihon from 
Arnon to Jabbok. They “turned” from their 
road over Jordan and “ went up by the way of 
Bashan ” — probably by very much the same route 
as that now followed by the pilgrims of the Hajj 
and by the Romans before them — to Edrei on the 
western edge of the Lejah. [Edrei.] Here they 
encountered Og king of Bashan, who “ came out ” 
probably from the natural fastnesses of Argob, only 
to meet the entire destruction of himself, his sons, 
and all his people (Num. xxi. 33-35; Deut. iii. 1- 
3). Argob, with its GO strongly fortified cities, 
evidently formed a principal portion of Bashan 
(Deut. iii. 4, 5), though still only a portion (13), 
there being besides a large number of unwalled 
towns (5). Its chief cities were Ashtaroth (i. e. 
Beeshterah, comp. Josh. xxi. *27 with 1 Chr. vi. 
71). Edrei, Golan, Salcah, and possibly Mahanaim 
(Josh. xiii. 30). Two of these cities, namely, Go- 
lan and Beeshterah, were allotted to the Rentes 
of the family of Gerskom, the former as a “ city 
of refuge ” (Josh. xxi. 27; 1 Chr. vi. 71). 

The limits of Bashan are very strictly defined. 
It extended from the “border of Gilead” on the 
south to Mount Herinon on the north (Deut. iii. 3, 
10, 14; Josh. t xii. 5; 1 Chr. v. 23), and from the 
Arabah or Jordan valley on the west to Salchak 
(Sulk had) and the border of the Geshurites, and 
the Maacathites on the east (Josh. xii. 3-5; Deut. 
iii. 10). This important district was bestowed on 
the half-tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 29-31), to- 
gether with “ half Gilead.” After the Manassites 
had assisted their brethren in the conquest of the 
country west of the Jordan, they went to their tents 
and to their cattle in the possession which Moses 
had given them in Bashan (xxii. 7, 8). It is just 
named in the list of Solomon's commissariat dis- 
tricts (1 K.. iv. 13). And here, with the exception 
of one more passing glimpse, closes the history of 
Bashan as far as the Bible is concerned. It van- 
ishes from our view until we meet with it as being 
devastated by Hazael in the reign of Jehu (2 K. x. 
33). True the “oaks” of its forests and the wild 
cattle of its pastures — the “ strong bulls of Ba- 
shan ” — long retained their proverbial fame (Ez. 
xxvii. 6; Ps. xxii. 12), and the beauty of its high 
downs and wide sweeping plains could not but 
6trike now and then the heart of a poet (Am. iv. 
1; Ps. lxviii. 15; Jer. 1. 19; Mic. vii. 14), hut his- 
tory it has none; its very name seems to have given 
place as quickly as possible to one which had a 
connection with the story of the founder of the 
nation (Gen. xxxi. 47-48), and therefore more claim 
to use. Even so early as the time of the conquest, 

Gilead ” seems to have begun to take the first 
olace as the designation of the country beyond the 
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Jordan, a place which it retained afterwards to the 
exclusion of Bashan (coinp. Josh. xxii. 9, 15, 32; 
Judg. xx. 1; Ps. lx. 7, cviii. 8; 1 Chr. xxvii. 21 
2 K. xv. 29). Indeed “ Bashan ” is most fre- 
quently used as a mere accompaniment to the name 
of Og, when his overthrow is alluded to in the na- 
tional poetry. 

After the Captivity, Bashan is mentioned as di- 
vided into four provinces — Gaulanitis, Auranitis, 
Trachonitis, and Batanaea. Of these four, all but 
the third have retained almost perfectly their an- 
cient names, the modern Lejah alone having su- 
perseded the Argob and Trachonitis of the Old and 
New Testaments. The province of Jaulnn is the 
most western of the four; it abuts on the sea of 
Galilee and the lake of Merom, from the former of 
which it rises to a plateau nearly 3000 feet above 
the surface of the water. This plateau, though 
now ahnost wholly uncultivated, is of a rich soil, 
and its N. W. portion rises into a range of hills 
almost everywhere clothed with oak forests (Porter, 
ii. 259). No less than 127 ruined villages are scat- 
tered over its surface. [Golan.] 

The Hauran is to the S. E. of the last named 
province and S. of the Lejah ; like Jaulan y its sur 
face is perfectly flat, and its soil esteemed amongst 
the most fertile in Syria. It too contains an im- 
mense number of ruined towns, and also many 
inhabited villages. [ 11 a u ha x . ] 

The contrast which the rocky intricacies of the 
Lejah present to the rich and flat plains of the 
Hauran and the Jaulan has already been noticed. 
[Argob.] 

The remaining district, though no doubt much 
smaller in extent than the ancient Bashan, still 
retains its name, modified by a change frequent in 
the Oriental languages. Ard-eLBathanyeh lies on 
the east of the Lejah and the north of the range 
of Jebel Hauran or ed Druze (Porter, ii. 57). It 
is a mountainous district of the most picturesque 
character, abounding with forests of evergreen oak, 
and with soil extremely rich ; the surface studded 
with towns of very remote antiquity, deserted it is 
true, but yet standing ahnost as perfect as the day 
they were built. 

For the boundaries and characteristics of these 
provinces, and the most complete researches yet 
published into this interesting portion of Palestine, 
see Porter’s Damascus , vol. ii. [and his Giant Cities 
of Bashan y I860]. G. 

* We have a valuable work for information con 
cerning some parts of Bashan in the Reisebericht 
iib. Hauran u. die Trachonen by Dr. John Wetz 
stein, Prussian Consul at Damascus (Berlin, 1860). 
He explored especially that region of almost fab- 
ulous wonders, KLLejah y the supposed Argob, and 
by his testimony fully confirms the accounts of 
other travellers. An excellent map (drawn by Kie- 
pert) accompanies the book, showing, in addition to 
the names of places, the roads ancient and modern 
and various geographical features, as Wadys or val- 
leys, streams, lakes, and mountains. He paid spe- 
cial attention to the inscriptions (Semitic, Greek, 
and Latin) found there in great numbers, some of 
which are copied in this volume. It contains also 
illustrations (woodcuts) of the arctiitectural remains 
of this district. 

It should be mentioned that Dr. Wetzstein dis- 
sents from the view of the great bodj of scholars that 
El- Lejah (his orthography is Leya) is the Argoh 
of Scripture. His reasons for doing so are mainly 
negative in their character, and are outweighed hj 
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those on the other side. He thinks the country 
could never have been subjugated by the Hebrews. 
He states as proof of the inaccessibility and 
strength of this almost impregnable position that 
Ibrahim Pasha, whose armies made Constantino- 
ple itself tremble, in 1 8-58 stormed the place de- 
fended by only 5000 men for 0 months, sacrificed 
20,000 regular troops, and was obliged at last to 
withdraw, wholly battled in his attempt. Hut the 
Bible represents the conquests of Moses on the 
east of the Jordan as confessedly extraordinary 
(L)eut. xxxi. 4: Josh. ii. 10, ix. 10. Ac.). If it be 
necessary to insist on that consideration, we must 
say that the success of the Hebrew arms could not 
be doubtful in a warfare in which they stood un- 
der a leadership guided and upheld by divine co- 
operation. He argues also that the territory con- 
quered by the Hebrews on the east of the Jordan 
could not have included the present Kl-Lcjoh, 
and hence that Argoh must be sought elsewhere. 
But the boundaries of the Hebrew territory be- 
yond the Jordan are vaguely described : they were 
not the same at all periods, and it is going be- 
yond our knowledge to atfinn that they could not 
at the time of the first Hebrew invasion have 
embraced the region of Argoh. For the positive 
grounds on which the identification of El-Lejnh 
with Argoh rests, see under Ai:<;ou and Ciikukl. 

The Prussian Consul mentions a striking fact in 
illustration of the fertility of the country assigned 
to lieuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manassch, 
and of its adaptation to the wants of a nomadic 
and pastoral people such as many of these Hebrews 
were (Xnm. xxxii. 1-5, 33). He says {lleist- 
berichi , p. 82) that the provinces there of Kanetra 
and O'olan are the best watered and richest for 
pasturage not only of Pera*a but of all Syria; 
so that the wandering tribes of nomads alone feed 
there more than 300,000 camels six months in the 
year ; while, as ascertained from the bureau of 
tax-registration at Damascus, 42 other Bedouin 
tribes range there ( nommlisiren ) during the entire 
year. Hence the agricultural population have for 
centuries been driven away and the cities once 
found in that quarter lie now in ruins. II. 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JA'IR, a name 
given to Argob after its conquest by Jair (l)eut. itt. 
14). [11 avotu-Jaih.] 

BAS 11'liM ATI I, or BAS'MATII (n»t£>2, 
fragrant : B atre/uad [etc.] : Base math). 1. Daugh- 
ter of Ishmael, the last married of the three wives 
of Esau (Hen. xxxvi. 3, 4, 13), from whose son, 
lieuel, four tril»es of the Edomites were descended. 
When first mentioned she is called Mahalath (Gen. 
xxviii. 0); whilst, on the other hand, the name 
Basheinath is in the narrative (Gen. xxvi. 34) given 
to another of Esau's wives, the daughter of Elon 
the llTttite. It is remarkable that all Esau's wives 
receive different names in the genealogical table of 
the Kdomites (Gen. xxxvi.) from those by which 
they have been previously mentioned in the history. 
The diversity will be best seen by placing the names 
wde by side: — 


(Jknkalooy 
(Gen. xxxvi. 2, 3). 


Narrative 

(Gen. xxvi. 34 ; xxviii. 9). 


1. Adah, d. of Klon. 

2. Aholihanmh, d. of Annh. 
i. B»sh(Miiath,d. of Islmiael. 


2. Biishenmth, d. of Klon. 
1. Judith, d. of licori. 

3. Miihaluth.d.oflshuiacl. 


Whatever be the explanation of this diversity of 
mmes, there Is every reason for sup] Rising that they 


refer to the same persons respectively; and we maj 
well conclude with Ilengstenberg that the change 
of' all the names cannot have arisen from accident: 
and further, that the names in the genealogical 
table, which is essentially an Edomitish document, 
are those which these women respectively bore as 
the wives of Ksau (Ilengstenberg, Auth. </. Pent. ii. 
277, Kng. transl. ii. 220)* This view is confirmed 
by the fact that the Seirite wife, who is called Judith 
in the narrative, appears in the genealogical account 
under the name of AnoLm.vM.vii, a name which 
appears to have belonged to a district of Idumea 
(Gen. xxxvi. 41). The only ground for hesitation 
or suspicion of error in the text is the occurrence 
of this name Basheinath both in the narrative and 
the genealogy, though applied to ditlerent persons. 
The Samaritan text seeks to remove this difficulty 
by reading Mahalath instead of Basheinath in the 
genealogy. We might with more probability sup- 
pose that this name (Bashemath) has been assigned 
to the wrong person in one or other of the passages; 
but if so it is impossible to determine which is er- 
roneous. 

2. [Ba<re/qud0; Alex. M aaefxaO^] A daughter 
of Solomon and w’ife of one of his officers, called 
in A. V. Basmatii (1 K. iv. 15). F. W. G. 

* According to the Masoretic pointing, the name 
in English in all the passages should be Basemath; 

for the sibilant is t* and not . The Bishops’ 
Bible has Basemath, except in 1 K. iv. 15, where it 
is Basmath, as in A. V. II. 

BASIN. (1.) rj: phiala; from 

to scatter (Ges. p. 434); often in A. V. bowl. 
(2.) ’[SS: K pari]p' crater. (3.) “HD? : crater; 
in A. V. sometimes cup , from ^£2, cover , a cup 

with a lid. (4.) ^|p, wrongly in EXX. (Ex. xii. 
22) dvpa , and in Vulg. linien (Ges. p. 905). 

1. Between the various vessels bearing in the 
A. V. the names of basin, bowl, charger, cup and 
dish, it is scarcely possible now' to ascertain the 
precise distinction, as very few, if any remains are 
known up to the present time to exist of Jewish 
earthen or metal ware, and as the same words are 
variously rendered in different places. We can 
only conjecture as to their form and material from 
the analogy of ancient Egyptian or Assyrian speci- 
mens of works of the same kind, and from modern 
Oriental vessels for culinary or domestic purposes. 
Among the smaller vessels for the Tabernacle or Tetn- 
ple-service, many must have been required to receive 
from the sacrificial victims the blood to be sprinkled 
for purification. Moses, on the occasion of the 
great ceremony of purification in the wilderness, 

put half the blood in ‘‘ the basins ” »“"'.22Sn, or 
bowls, and afterwards sprinkled it on the people 
(Ex. xxiv. 0, 8, xxix. 21; l.ev. i. 5, 15, iii. 2, 8. 
13, iv. 5, 34. viii. 23, 24, xiv. 14, 25, xvi. 15, 19; 
Ilfb. ix. 19). Among the vessels cast in metal, 
whether gold, silver, or brass, by Hiram for Solomon, 
besides the laver and great sea, mention is made 

of basins, bowls, and cups. Of the first 
marg. bowls) he is said to have made 100 (2 Chr. 
iv. 8; 1 K. vii. 45, 40. Gf. Ex. xxv. 29 and 1 Chr. 
xxviii. 14, 17). Josephus, probably with greal 
exaggeration, reckons of <pia\at and cnrovlifTa, 
20,000 in gold and 40,000 in silver, besides ai. 
equal number in each metal of k parijpes^ for t lie 


BASKET 


BAT 


offerings of flour mixed with oil (Ant. viii. 3, §§ 7, 
8. Comp. Birch, /list, of Pottery, i. 152). 

2. The “basin” from which our Lord washed 
the disciples’ feet, vurriip , was probably deeper and 

larger than the hand-basin for sprinkling, 

(.Jer. lii. 18), which, in A. V. “ caldrons,” Vulg. 
lebetes, is by the Syr. rendered basins for washing 
the feet (John xiii. 5). (Sclileusner, Drusius.) 
[Washing of Feet and Hands.] 

II. W. P. 

BASKET. The Hebrew terms used in the 
description of this article are as follows: (1.) bD, 
so called from the t trigs of which it was originally 
made, specially used as the Creek uavovv (Horn. 
Od. iii. 442), and the Latin canistrum (Virg. Ain. 
i. 701) for holding bread (Gen. xl. 16 ff. ; Ex. xxix. 
3, 23: Lev. viii. 2, 26, 31; Num. vi. 15, 17, 10). 
The form of the Egyptian bread-basket is delineated 
in Wilkinson’s An c. Egypt, iii. 226, after the speci- 
mens represented in the tomb of Rameses III. 



Egyptian Baskets. (From Wilkinson.) 


These were made of gold (comp. Horn. Od. x. 355), 
and we must assume that the term sal passed from 
its strict etymological meaning to any vessel applied 
to the purpose. In Judg. vi. 10, meat is served up 
in a sal, which could hardly have been of wicker- 
work. The expression "'bp (Gen. xl. 16) 
is sometimes referred to the material of which the 
baskets were made (uava fiaiva, Symm.), or the 
white color of the peeled sticks, or lastly to their 
being “full of holes” (A. V. margin), ». e. open 

work baskets. (2.) HI bpbp, a word of kindred 
origin, applied to the basket used in gathering 


grapes (Jer. vi. 9). (3.) in which the first 



fruits of the harvest were presented (Deut. xxvi. 
2, 4). From its being coupled with the kneading- 
bowl (A. V. “store”; Deut. xxviii. 5, 17), we 
may infer that it was also used for household pur- 
poses, perhaps to bring the corn to the mill. The 
equivalent term in the LX X. for this and the preced- 
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ing Hebrew words is uapraXXos^ which specifically 
means a basket that tapers downwards ( K6<f>ivos 
o£vs Tci Karoo, Snid.), similar to the Koman cor bis 
This shape of basket appears to have been familial 

to the Egyptians (Wilkinson, ii. 401). (4.) a*?, 
so called from its similarity to a bird-cage or trap 
( KapraXXos is used in the latter sense in Ecclus. 
xi. 30), probably in regard to its having a lid: it 
was used for carrying fruit (Am. viii. 1, 2); the 
LXX. gives ayyos; Symm. more cor. ectly KaXadosi 

the Vulg. uncinus. (5.) "L'H, used like the Greek 
KaXados (LXX.) for carrying fruit (Jer. xxiv. 1, 
2), as well as on a larger scale for carrying clay to 
the brick-yard (Ps. lxxxi. 6; k6<{>ivos, LXX.; pots, 
A. V.), or for holding bulky articles (2 K. x. 7; 
KapraXXos-, LXX.): the shape of this basket and 
the mode of carrying it usual among the brick- 
makers in Egypt is delineated in Wilkinson, ii. 99, 
and aptly illustrates Ps. lxxxi. 6. 

The name Sallai (Neh. xi. 8, xii. 20) seems to 
indicate that the manufacture of baskets was a 
recognized trade among the Hebrews. 

In the N. T baskets are described under the 
three following terms, Kbrptvos , awvpls , and cap - 
ydvr). The last occurs only in 2 Cor. xi. 33, in 
describing St. 1 ’aid’s escape from Damascus: the 
word properly refers to anything twisted like a rope 
(TEsch. iSuppl. 791) or any article woven of rope 
(nXey/aa rt etc axoiriov, Suid.) ; fish-baskets 
specially were so made ( curb cr xotriov irXey panov 
els uttoSox^v ixOvuv, Etym. Mag.). With regard 
to the two former words, it may be remarked that 
K<$(f)it/os is exclusively used in the description of the 
miracle of feeding the five thousand (Matt. xiv. 20, 
xvi. 9; Mark vi. 43; Luke ix. 17; John vi. 13;, 
and cnrvpis in that of the four thousand (Matt. xv. 
37; Mark viii. 8); the distinction is most definitely 
brought out in Mark viii. 19, 20. The an-vpis is 
also mentioned as the means of St. Paul’s escape 
(Acts ix. 25). The difference between these two 
kinds of baskets is not very apparent. Their con- 
struction apj>ears to have been the same; for Kbrptvos 
is explained by Suidas as ayyriov nXeKr/tv, while 
crirvpls is generally connected with airripa. The 
( rrrvpis (sport a, Vulg.) seems to have been most 
appropriately used of the provision basket, the 
Koman spurtul i. llesychius explains it as T b twv 
7 Tvpuru ayyos ; compare also the expression deTirvor 
curb tnrupibos (Athen. viii. 17). The K6<ptvos 
seems to have been generally larger. According to 
Etym. Mag. it is fiadv Kal ko7Xov xd>pr)pa\ as 
used by the Komans (Colum. xi. 3, p. 460) it con- 
tained manure enough to make a portable hot-bed 
[Diet, of Ant., Cofhinus] : In Rome itself it was 
constantly carried about by the Jews (quorum 
copltinus faznumque supellex, Juv. iii. 14, vi. 542). 
Greswell (Diss. viii. pt. 4) surmises that the use 
of the copltinus was to sleep in, but there is little 
to support this. W. L. B. 

BAS'MATH (Haifa [fragrant] : f, B «- 
ffxfxdd [Alex. Matrfjua0] : Bisemalh), a daughtci 
of Solomon, married to Ahimaaz, one of his com- 
missariat officers (1 K. iv. 15). [Basjiematii.] 

BAS'SA (B acrorah Alex. [Aid.] Barrera ■ Vulg 
not recognizable), 1 Esdr. v. 10. [Bezai ] 

BAS'TAI [2 syl.] (BacrOa'D Hasten), 1 Esdr 
v. 13. [Besai.] 

BAT ’ atalleph : uvKT€pls> vesper 

iilio). There is no doubt whatever that the A V 
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is correct in its rendering of this word : the deriva- 
tion of the Hebrew name/ 1 the authority of the old 
versions, which arc all agreed upon the point, 6 and 
the context of the passages where the Hebrew word 
occurs, arc conclusive as to the meaning. It is true 
that in the A. V. of \jcy. xi. lit, and Deut. xiv. 18, 
the 'atalhph closes the lists of “fowls that shall 
not be eaten ; ” but it must be remembered that 
the ancients considered the bat to partake of the 
uaturc of a bird, and the Hebrew 6ph, “fowls,” 



which literally means “ a wing,” might be applied 
to any winged creature: indeed this seems clear 
from I^ev. xi. 20, where, immediately after the 
’ atalhph is mentioned, the following words, which 
were doubtless suggested by this name, occur: “All 
fowls that creep, going upon all four, shall be an 
abomination unto you.” Besides the passages cited 
above, mention of the bat occurs in Is. ii. 20: “ In 
that day a man shall cast his idols of silver and his 
idols of gold .... to the moles and to the bats : ” 
and in Baruch vi. 22 [or Epist. of Jer. 22], in the 
passage that so grapliically.sets forth the vanity of 
the Babylonish idols: “Their faces are • blacked 
through the smoke that eonieth out of the temple; 
upon their bodies and heads sit bats, swallow’s, and 
birds, and the cats also.” 



are found in Egypt, some of which occur doubtless 
in Palestine. Molossits Jlupptlii , l \spertilio phis- 
t re llus var. sEyyptius, I”, auritus var. sEyypt., 
Taphozous perforatus, Nyeteris Thebaica, llhino - 
poma miemphyllum, lihinolophus tridens , occur in 
the tombs and pyramids of Egypt. 

Many travellers have noticed the immense num- 
bers of bats that are found in caverns in the I Cast, 
and Bayard says that on the occasion of a visit to 
a cavern these noisome beasts compelled him to 
retreat {Nineveh and Babylon , p. 307). To this 
day these animals find a congenial lurking abode 
“ amidst the remains of idols and the sculptured 
representation^ of idolatrous practices ” {Script. 
Nat . II. p. 8): thus forcibly attesting the meaning 
of the prophet Isaiah’s words. Bats belong to the 
order Cheiroptera, class Mammalia. W. H. 

BASTARD. Among those who were excluded 
from entering the congregation, that is, from inter- 
marrying with pure Hebrews (Seldcn, Table Talk , 
s. v. “Bastard”), even to the tenth generation, 

was the mamzer A. V. “bastard”), whe 

was classed in this respect with the Ammonite and 
Moabite (Deut. xxiii. 2). The term is not, how 
ever, applied to any illegitimate offspring, born out 
of wedlock, but is restricted by the Rabbins to the 
issue of any connection within the degrees prohibited 
by the Law. A mainzer , according to the Mislma 
( Yebamoth , iv. 13), is one, says K. Akiba, who is 
born of relations between whom marriage is forbid- 
den. Simeon the Temanitc says, it is every one 
whose parents are liable to the punishment of 
“ cutting oft ” by the hands of Heaven; 11. Joshua, 
every one whose parents are liable to death by the 
house of judgment, as, for instance, the offspring 
of adultery. The ancient versions (LXX., Vulg., 
Syr.), add another class, the children of a harlot, 
and in this sense the term manzer or manser sur- 
vived in Pontifical law (Selden, De Succ. in Bon. 
Defunct., c. iii.): 

Manzeribus scortuiu, sed uioecha nothis dedit ortum.” 

The child of a yoi, or non-Israelite, and a mainzer 
was also reckoned by the Talmudists a mamzer. as 
was the issue of a slave and a mamzer, and of a 
mamzer and female proselyte. The term also occurs 
in Xceh. ix. 0, “ a bastard shall dwell in Ashdod,” 
where it seems to denote a foreign race of mixed 
and spurious birth. Dr. Geiger infers from this 
passage that mamzer specially signifies the issue 
of such marriages between the Jews and the women 
of Ashdod as are alluded to in Neh. xiii. 23, 24, 
and applies it exclusively to the Philistine bastard. 

\V. A. W. 

BATH, BATHING. This was a prescribed 
part of the Jewish ritual of purification in cases of 
accidental, leprous, or ordinary uncleaiincss (Taw. 
xv. pass., xvi. 28, xxii. G; Xum. xix. 7, ID; 2 Sam. 

xi. 2, 4; 2 K. v. 10); as also after mourning which 
always implied defilement, e. </. Until iii. 3; 2 Sam. 

xii. 20. The high-pricst at his inauguration (l>ov. 

xiii. G) and on the day of atonement, once before 
each solemn act of propitiation (xvi. 4, 24), was 
also to bathe. Thin the rabbis have multiplied into 
ten times on that day. Maimon. ( Constit . de Yasis 
Sanct. v. 3) gives rules for the strict privacy of the 



t Rat. {Rhinolophus tridens.) 

Bats delight to take tip their abode in caverns 
and dark places. Several sjiecies of these animals 


« From w night 

was dark,” and "flying”: yu<T<ptv, from nJf, 

' niifht ” : vetprrtuio, from "vesper,” the event ig. 


Btii, perhaps, from btalla, btaeta (s<e Wedgwood, Did 
Engt. EtymoL). 

b With the exception of the Syriac, whlcb haj 


(Pcojo), 


" a peacock.” 


BATH 


BATH-ZACHARIAS 


high-priest in bathing. There were bath-rooms in 
th3 later Temple over the chambers Abtines and 
Happarvah for the priests use (Lightfoot, Descr. 
of Temp. p. 24). A bathing-chamber was probably 
included in houses even of no great rank in cities 
from early times (2 Sam. xi. 2); much more in 
those of the wealthy in later times ; often in gardens 
(Susan. 15). With this, anointing was customarily 
ioined ; the climate making both these essential 
alike to health and pleasure, to which luxury added 
the use of perfumes (Susan. 17; Jud. x. 3; Esth. 
ii. 12). The “ pools,” such as that of Siloam, and 
Hezekiah’s (Neh. iii. 15, 1G; 2 Iv. xx. 20; Is. xxii. 
11; John ix. 7), often sheltered by porticoes (John 
v. 2), are the first indications we have of public 
bathing accommodation. Ever since the time of 
Jason (Prideaux, ii. 108) the Greek usages of the 
bath probably prevailed, and an allusion in Josephus 
(, Kov<r6jx€vos crTpaTUOTiKuTzpoVi B. J. i. 17, § 7) 
seems to imply the use of the bath (hence, no doubt, 
■a public one, as in Home) by legionary soldiers. 
We read also of a castle luxuriously provided with 
a volume of water in its court, and of a Herodian 
palace with spacious pools adjoining, in which the 
guests continued swimming, &c. in very hot weather 
from noon till dark (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, § 11, xv. 
3, § 3). The hot baths of Tiberias, or more strictly 
of Emmaus (Euseb. Onomast. A l0d.fi, query A i/xad ? 
Bonfrerius) near it, and of Callirrhoe, near the 
Eastern shore of the Dead Sea, were much resorted 
to. (Reland, i. 40; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2, xvii. G, 
§ 5, B. J. i. 33, § 5 ; Amm. Marcell. xiv. 8 ; 
Stanley, 373, 295.) The parallel customs of ancient 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, are too well known to 
need special allusion. (See Diet, of Gr. and Rom. 
Ant., art. Balnea). H. H. 

* The N. T. passages should be noticed. In 
John xiii. 10 (where A eAoupteVos is opposed to 
ulipaadai) there is an unquestioned reference to the 
practice of bathing, especially before partaking of 
the Passover meal. For Aoi np6v in Eph. v. 2G 
and Tit. iii. 5, variously rendered as u bath” or 
“ bathing,” see Baptism IV. 3, 4; and Meyer and 
Ellicott on those passages. Whether PcuttIo-oovtui in 
Mark vii. 4 refers to bathing the body after coming 
from market (De Wette, Meyer), or washing by 
immersion what has been purchased and brought 
from market (Lange, Bleek), is a point about which 
interpreters differ. As to the means for bathing 
which the Jews anciently possessed in the tanks 
and reservoirs within and around Jerusalem, and 
which to some extent the inhabitants of that city 
possess at present, see Waters, under Jerusa- 
lem. The traveller in the East finds the syna- 
gogues of the modern Jews, e. g. those at Safed 
in Galilee, furnished with large bathing rooms for 
the performance of the washings which they prac- 
tice in connection with their worship. The syna- 
gogues at Jerusalem have a similar arrangement. 

II. 

BATH. [M EASURES.] 

BATH-RAB'BIM, the gate of 
D'sn-ns), one of the gates of the ancient city 

>f Heshbon, by which were two “pools,”® 

whereto Solomon likens the eyes of his beloved 
(Cant. vii. 4 [5]). The “ Gate of BatL-rabbira” 


« The fC nsh-pools ” of the A. V. is from pisdnee of 
the Vulg. The Hebrew word Berecth is simply a pool 
w tank. 


at Heshbon would, according to the Oriental cus- 
tom, be the gate pointing to a town of that name. 
The only place in this neighborhood at all resem- 
bling Bath-rabbim in sound is Rabbah (Amman), 
but the one tank of which we gain any intelligence 
as remaining at Hesbdn, is on the opposite (S.) side 6 
of the town to Amman (Porter, Handbook, p. 298). 
Future investigations may settle this point. The 
LXX. and Vulg. translate: iv irv\ats dvyarpbs 
ttoW&v ; in porta flue mullitudinis. G. 

BATH'SHEBA [rather Bath-she'ba] (TI3 
2 Sam. xi. 3, Ac.; also called Bath-shua, 

in 1 Chr. iii. 5 : Bppo-aPee; [Alex.B^fl- 
aafiee in 2 Sam. and 1 Iv. i. 11;] Joseph. Beeflcra- 
fir) : [Bethsabee ,*] i. e. daughter of an oath, or, 
daughter of seven, sc. years), the daughter of Eliam 
(2 Sam. xi. 3), or Ammiel (1 Chr. iii, 5), the so^ 
of Ahithophel (2 Sam. xxiii. 34), the wife of Uriah 
the Hittite. It is probable that the enmity of 
Ahithophel towards David was increased, if not 
caused, by the dishonor brought by him upon his 
family in the person of Bathsheba. Xhe child 
which was the fruit of her adulterous intercourse 
with David died: but after marriage she became 
the mother of four sons, Solomon (Matt. i. 6), 
Shimea, Shobab, and Nathan. When, in David’s 
old age, Adonijah, an elder son by Haggith, at- 
tempted to set aside in his own favor the succession 
promised to Solomon, Bathsheba was employed by 
Nathan to inform the king of the conspiracy (1 K. 
i. 11, 15, 23). After the accession of Solomon, 
she, as queen-mother, requested permission of her 
son for Adonijah to take in marriage Abishag the 
Shunammite. This permission was refused, and be- 
came the occasion of the execution of Adonijah 
(1 K. ii. 24, 25). [David.] Bathsheba was said 
by Jewish tradition to have composed and recited 
Prov. xxxi. by way of admonition or reproof to her 
son Solomon, on his marriage with Pharaoh’s 
daughter. Calmet, Diet. s. v. ; Corn, a Lapid. on 
Prov. xxxi. H. W. P. 

BATH-SHTJ'A [daughter of an 

oath]: Vat. and Alex, p Brjpoafiee: Bethsabee), 
a variation of the name of Bathsheba, mother of 
Solomon, occurring only in 1 Chr. iii. 5. It is per- 
haps worth notice that Shua was a Canaanite name 
(comp. 1 Chr. ii. 3, and Gen. xxxviii. 2, 12 — where 
“ Bath-shua” is really the name of Judah’s wife), 
while Bathsheba’s original husband was a Hittite. 

BATH-ZACHARUAS (quasi rP"]3T jV3 
[house of Z.]: B cuOfaxapta', Alex, and Joseph. 
Bed^axapia : Bethzackara), a place, named only 
1 Macc. vi. 32, 33, to which Judas Maccabfeus 
marched from Jerusalem, and where he encamped 
for the relief of Bethsura (Bethzur) when the latter 
was besieged by Antiochus Eupator. The two 
places were seventy stadia apart (Joseph. Ant. xii. 
9, § 4), and the approaches to Bathzacharia were 
intricate and confined — arevrjs otiops rgs nap6- 
dov (Joseph. B. ./. i. 1, § 5, and comp, the passage 
cited above, from which it is evident that Josephus 
knew the spot). This description is met in every 
respect by the modem Beit Sakaneh, which has 
been discovered by Robinson at nine miles north 
of Beit sur, “ on an almost isolated promontory or 


b * Tristram ( Land of Israel , p. 640) makes it bear 
southeast of Hesban. H. 


BATTLE AXE 


BDELLIUM 
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tell, jutting out between two deep valleys, and con- 
nected with tbe high ground south by a low neck 
between the heads of the valleys, the neck forming 
the only place of access to what must have been 
an almost impregnable position” (Hob. iii. 283, 
284). The place lies in the entangled country west 
of the Hebron road, between four and five miles 
<,outh of Bethlehem. [IiiCTli/.tm.] G. 

* BATTLE-AXE (Jer. li. 20). [Axe, 7; 
Maui..] 

* BAT TLEMENT. [House.] 

BA'VAI [2 syl.J [of Persian origin, 

Ges.] : Bcecf; [Vat. BeSet; Comp. Ba)9cu:] Ba- 
i •«<), son of Henadad, ruler of the “dis- 

trict ” (TT^2) of Keilah in the time of Nehemiab 
(Neh. iii. 18). 

BAY-TREE (rn?!<" ezrdch: K( '5 P ot rod 
\if3dvov ■ cedrus Libani). It is difficult to see 
upon what grounds the translators of the A. V. 
nave understood the Hebrew word of Ps. xxxvii. 
35 to signify a “ bay-tree ” : such a rendering is 
entirely unsupjjorted by any kind of evidence. 
Most of the Jewish doctors understand by the term 
ezrdch “a tree which grows in its own soil” — one 
that has never been transplanted ; which is the 
interpretation given in the margin of the A. V. 
Some versions, as the Vulg. and the Arabic, follow 
the LXX., which reads “cedar of I^ebanon,” mis- 
taking the Hebrew word for one of somewhat simi- 
lar form/' Celsius ( Hierob . i. Ib4) agrees with the 
author of the sixth Greek edition, which gives av- 
t6x0uv (indiyi na, “one born in the land ”)as the 
meaning of the Hebrew word : with this view Babbi 
Solomon and Hammond (Comment. on /*s. xxxvii.) 
coincide. Dr. Boyle (Kitto’s Cycl. Bib. JAt. art. 
“Ezrach”) suggests the Arabic Ashruk, which he 
says is described in Aiabic works on Materia Med- 
ica as a tree having leaves like the yhar or “ bay- 
tree.” This opinion must be rejected as unsup- 
|X)rtcd by any authority. 

Perhaps no tree whatever is intended by the word 
ezrdch, which occurs in several passages of the He- 
brew Bible, and signifies “a native,” in contradis- 
tinction to “a stranger,” or “a foreigner.” Comp. 
Lev. xvi. 2!): “ Yc shall afflict your souls .... 

whether it be one of your own country (rHTSn, 
hdtzrdch) or a stranger that sojourneth among 
you.” The epithet “green,” as Celsius has ob- 
served, is by no means the only meaning of the 
Hebrew word; for the same word occurs in Dan. 
iv. 4, where Nebuchadnezzar uses it of himself: 
“ I was Jlourishiny in my palace.” In all other 
passages whore the word ezrdch occurs, it evidently 
is sjioken of « man (Cels. Hie rob, i. l‘Jfi). In sup- 
port of this view we may observe that the word 
translated “in great j>ower ” c more literally signi- 
fies “to he formidable,” or “to cause terror,” and 
that the word which the A. V. translates “spread- 
ing himself,”** more properly means to “make 
bare.” The passage then might be thus para- 
phrased: “ I have seen the wicked a terror to oth- 
ers, and lsdiaving with barefaced audacity, just as 
some proud native of the land.” In the Izjvitical 
Law the oppression of the stranger was strongly 


forbidden, perhaps therefore some reference to such 
acts of oppression is made in these words of the 
psalmist. \\\ H 

BAZ'LITH (rpbv? [« stripping, naked* 
Mess]). “Children of li.” were amongst the Nk 
tiiimm who returned with Zerubbabcl (Neh. vii 
54). In Ezr. ii. 52, the name is given as B.vz- 

lutii (i’Vlb’lI? [which means the same]). LXX. 
m both places BafraAc£0; [but Vat. in Ezr. Baua- 
Sa>6, in Neh. Baoawd:] Besluth. [Basalotii.] 

BAZ'LUTH (nnV 1*2: 0a<raK<ie; [Vat. 
BatraSwe:] Besluth). Bazi.itii (Kzr. ii. 52). 
BDELLIUM (nVl^, beddlach : Wpa£, 

KpvaTaWov' bdellium ), a precious substance, the 
name of which occurs in Gen. ii. 12, with “gold ” 
and “onyx stone,” as one of the productions of 
the land of Havilab, and in Num. xi. 7, wheie 
manna is in color compared to bdellium. There 
are few subjects that have been more copiously dis- 
cussed than this one, which relates to themature 
of the article denoted by the Hebrew word bedd- 
lach; and it must be confessed that notwithstand- 
ing the labor bestowed uj)on it, we are still as much 
in the dark as ever, for it is quite impossible to say 
whether beddlach denotes a mineral, or an animal 
production, or a vegetable exudation. Some writ- 
ers have supposed that the word should be written 
berdlach (beryl), instead of beddlach , as M’ahl (in 
Descr. Ashe, p. 85G) and Hartmann (de Mulier. 
Hebraic, iii. 90), but beryl, or aqua marine, which 
is only a pale variety of emerald, is out of the 
question, for the bdellium was white (Ex. xvi. 31, 
with Num. xi. 7), while the beryl is yellow or red, 
or faint blue ; for the same reason the avdpa^ (“ car- 
buncle”) of the LXX'. (in Gen. /. e.) must be re- 
jected ; while KpuaraWov (“crystal”) of the 
same version, which interpretation is adopted by 
Belaud (de Situ Parodist, § 12), is mere conjecture. 
Tbe Greek, Venetian, and the Arabic versions, with 
some of the Jewish doctors, understand “pearls” 
to be intended by the Hebrew word: and this in- 
terpretation Boehart (l/ieroz. iii. 502) and Gese- 
nius accept; on the other hand the Gr. versions of 
Aquila, Theodotion, ami Svminachus, .Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 1, § 6), Salmasius (Hyl. latri. p. 181), 
Celsius (Hit rob. i. 324), Sprengel (Hist. Jiei Herb. 
i. 18, and Comment, in Hioscor. i. 80), and a few 
modern writers believe, with the A. V., that bedd- 
lach — bdellium, i. e. an odoriferous exudation from 
a tree which is, according to Kaonpfer (.-imam. 
Kxot. p. GG8) the Borassus Jlabelliformis, Linn., of 
Arabia Felix ; compare Pliny (//. .V. xii. 1), § 19), 
where a full description of the tree and the gum is 
given, l he aromatic gum, according to Dioscori- 
des (i. 80) was called fxd5e\Kou or f$6\xov\ and 
according to Pliny brochnn, malacha, vmldacon , 
names which seem to he allied to the I lebrew bedd- 
lach. Plautus (Cure. i. 2, 7) uses the word bdell- 
ium. 

As regards the theory which exjviins beddlach 
by “pearls,” it must be allowed that the evidence 
in its favor is very inconclusive; in the first place 
it assumes that Ilavilah is some spot on the Persian 
Gulf where pearls are found, a point however, which 
is fairly ojten to question ; and secondly, it must hi 

” rnvrp. Sec l, >e Hebrew Lexicon*, #. 
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remembered that there are other Hebrew words for 1 
* pearls,” namely, I) tr, n and according to Bochart, | 
Penmlm b though there is much doubt as to the 
• meaning of this latter word. 

The fact that then, “ a stone,” is prefixed to 
shdhmn , “ onyx,” and not to bedolach , seems to ex- 
clude the latter from being a mineral; nor do we 
think it a sufficient objection to say “ that such a 
production as bdellium is not valuable enough to 
be classed with gold and precious stones,” for it 
would be easy to prove that resinous exudations 
were held in very high esteem by the ancients, both 
Jews and Gentiles; and it is more probable that 
the sacred historian should mention, as far as may 
be in a few words, the varied productions, vegeta- 
ble as well as mineral, of the country of which he 
was speaking, rather than confine his remarks to 
its mineral treasures; and since there is a similarity 
of form between the Greek jSSeAAtoF, or fxa§e\KQv, 
and the Hebrew bedolach , and as this opinion is 
well supported by authority, the balance of proba- 
bilities appears to us to be in favor of the transla- 
tion of the A. V., though the point will probably 
always be left an open one. c W. H 

BEAL I'AH (fPbjS, remarkable as con- 
taining the names of both Baal and Jah: BaaAia; 
[ Vat. FA. Ba$a<a; Alex. BaaSm:] Baalta' n a 
Be’ijamite, who went over to David at Ziklag (1 
Chr. xii. 5). 

be'aloth (rnbpa, the plur. fem. form 

of Baal: Ba.\(xaivdv ; Alex. BaAco#: Baloth ), a 
town in the extreme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 24). 

BE'AN, Children [Sons] of ( viol Bam*/; 
Joseph, viol rod Baiv ov : flii Bean ), a tribe, appar- 
ently of predatory Bedouin habits, retreating into 
“ towers” (Trvpyovs) when not plundering, and who 
were destroyed by Judas Maccabaeus (1 Macc. v. 4). 
The name has been supposed to be identical with 
Beon ; but in the absence of more information 
this must remain mere conjecture, especially as it is 
very difficult to tell from the context whether the 
residence of this people was on the east or west of 
Jordan. G. 

BEANS (Vl 2 ,« pul: KvafjLos: faba). There 
appears never to have been any doubt about the 
correctness of the translation of the Hebrew word. 
Beans are mentioned with various other things in 
2 Sam. xvii. 28, as having been brought to David 
at the time of his flight from Absalom, and again 
in Ez. iv. 9, beans are mentioned with “barley, 
lentiles, millet, and fitches,” which the prophet was 
ordered to put into one vessel to be made into 
bread. Pliny (//. N. xviii. 12) also states that 
beans were used for a similar purpose. Beans are 
cultivated in Palestine, which country grows many 
of the leguminous order of plants, such as lentils, 
kidney-beans, vetches, &c. Beans are in blossom 
in Palestine in January ; they have been noticed in 
flower at Lydda on the 2-3d, and at Sidon and Acre 
even earlier (Kitto, Phys. H. Palest 215); they 

TT, lleb. ; Arab. 

h arris?. 

c The derivation of nV-15 isdouotful; butFUrst’s 
etymology from Vl 2 , manarty fluert, “ to distill,” 

from root or b© (Greek 05aAA-eiv), is in favor 

the bdellium. 
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continue in flower till March. In Egypt beans are 
sown in November and reaped in the middle of 
February ; but in Syria the harvest is later. Dr. 
Kitto (ibid. 319) says that the “ stalks are cut 
down with the scythe, and these are afterwards cut 
and crushed to fit them for the food of cattle; the 
beans when sent to market are often deprived of 
their skins by the action of two small mill-stones 
(if the phrase may be allowed) of clay dried in the 
sun.” Dr. Shaw ( Travels , i. 257, 8vo ed. 1808) 
says that in Northern Africa beans are usually full 
podded at the beginning of March, and continue 
during the whole spring ; that they are “boiled and 
stewed with oil and garlic, and are the principal 
food of persons of all distinctions.” 

Herodotus (ii. 37) states that the Egyptian 
priests abhor the sight of beans, and consider them 
impure, and that the people do not sow this pulse 
at all, nor indeed eat what grows in their country ; 
but a passage in Diodorus implies that the absti • 
nencc from this article of food was not general. 
The remark of Herodotus, therefore, requires limit- 
ation. The dislike which Pythagoras is said to 
have maintained for beans has been by some traced 
to the influence of the Egyptian priests with that 
philosopher (see Smith’s Diet . of Ur. and Rom. 
Biog. art. “Pythagoras”). 

Hiller ( Hierophyt . ii. 130), quoting from the 
Mishna , says that the high-priest of the Jews was 
not allowed to eat either eggs, cheese, flesh, bruised 
beans (fabas fresas ), or lentils on the day before 
the sabbath. 

The bean ( \ r icia faba ) is too well known to need 
description ; it is cultivated over a large portion of 
the old world from the north of Europe to the south 
of India; it belongs to the natural order of plants 
called LcgttnunoscB. W. H. 

BEAR Heb. and Ch., or ?m,ddb: & P k- 
rosy iip/cos, A vkos in Prov. xxviii. 15; fxepifxua 
Prov. xvii. 12, as if the word were : ursus , 

- T 

ursa). This is without doubt the Syrian bear 
( Ursus Syriacus)j which to this day is met with 
occasionally in Palestine. Ehrenberg says that 
this bear is seen only on one part of the summit 
of Lebanon, called Machine l, the other peak, Uebel 
Sanin , being strangely enough free from these ani- 
mals. The Syrian bear is more of a frugivorous 
habit than the brown bear ( Ursus arctos)y but 
when pressed with hunger it is known to attack 
men and animals ; it is very fond of a kind of chick- 
pea ( Cicer arietinus), fields of which are often laid 
waste by its devastations. The excrement of the 
Syrian bear, which is termed in Arabic, Bar-ed- 
duby is sold in Egypt and Syria as a remedy in 
ophthalmia; and the skin is of considerable value. 
Most recent writers are silent respecting any species 
of bear in Syria, such as Shaw, Volney, Hassel- 
quist, Burckhardt, and Schulz. Seetzen, however, 
notices a report of the existence of a bear in the 
province of Hasbeiya on Mount Hermon. Kloedei 
supposed this bear must be the Ursvs arctos , foi 

d VlS, from V^E5, " to roll,” in allusion to its 
form. Lat. bulla; Dutch, bol. “a bean.” The Arev 
bic word (J^i, /til, is identical. Gesen. Thes. s. v 

* DT, from 3 ^T, lente incederc ; but Bochart 
conjectures an Arabic root = to be hairy.” Forskal 
(Df.scr. An. p. iv.) tmntions t to dubby acrogrs* 

the Arabian fauna. Is this the Ursus arrtf ' 
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which o] (ilium, however, he seems to have had 
no authority ; and a recent writer, I)r. Thomson 
{Land and Book, p. 573), says that the Syrian 
t ear is still found on the higher mountains of this 
country, and that the inhabitants of Ilermon stand 
in great fear of him. llemprich and Ehrenbcrg 
{Symbolic Phys. pt. i.) inform us that during the 
summer months these hears keep to the snowy parts 
of Lebanon hut descend in winter to the villages 
and gardens i is probable' also that at this period 
in former days they extended their visits to other 



parts of Palestine; for though this species was in 
ancient times far more numerous than it is now, 
yet the snowy summits of Lebanon were probably 
always the summer home of these animals « Now 
we read in Scripture of bears being found in a 
wood between Jericho and Bethel (2 K. ii. 24); it 
is not improbable, therefore, that the destruction 
of the forty-two children who mocked Elisha took 
place some time in the winter, when these animals 
inhabited the low lands of Palestine. 

The ferocity of the bear when deprived of its 
young is alluded to in 2 Sam. xvil. 8; Prov. xvii. 
12; llos. xiii. 8; its attacking flocks in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 34, Ac.; its craftiness in ambush in Lam. iii. 
10. and that it was a dangerous enemy to man wc 
learn from Am. v. 19. The passage in Is. lix. 11, 
would be better translated, “we groan like bears,” 
in allusion to the animal's plaintive groaning noise 
(sec liochart, l/icroz. ii. 135; and Hor. A jk xvi. 
51, “eircumgemit ursus ovile”). The bear is men- 
tioned also in Lev. xiii. 2; in Dan. vii. 5; Wisd. 
xi. 17; Ecclus. xlvii. 3. \\\ H. 

BEARD Truycnv' barba), AVestern 

Asiatics have always cherished the beard as the 
badge of the dignity of manhood, and attached to 
it the importance of a feature. 'Hie Egyptians, on 
the contrary, sedulously, for the most part, shaved 
the hair of the face and head, and compelled their 
slaves to do the like. Herodotus (i. 3G) mentions 
it as a peculiarity of the Egyptians, that they let 
the beard grow in mourning, being at all other 
times shaved, llcncc Joseph, when released from 
prison, “shaved his beard” to appear before Pha- 
raoh ((Jen. xli. 14). It was, however, the practice 
among the Egyptians to wear a false beard made 
of plaited hair, and of a different form according 
to the rank of the persons, private individuals being 
represented with a small heard, scarcely two inches 
long, kings with one of considerable length, square 

• 

« • Mr. Tristrain not only found "the tracks of 
friars ” In the snow, on the sides of Ilermon {I^and of 
I'ratl , p. G07), but even In Watty Hamhm (see Heth- 
1 RBKL), on the west side of the iake of Galilee, saw to 


at die bottom, and gods with one turning up at 
the end (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt* suppl. plate 77, 
part 2). The enemies of the Egyptians, including 
probably many of the nations of Canaan, Syria, 
and Armenia, etc., are represented nearly always 
bearded. On the tomb of Beni H assail is repre- 
sented a train of foreigners with asses and cattle, 
who all have short beards, as have also groups of 
various nations on another monument. 




Beards. Egyptian, from Wilkinson (top row). Of 
other nations from Kosellini and Layard (bottom 
row). 


Egyptians of low caste or mean condition are 
represented sometimes, in the spirit of caricature, 
apparently with beards of slovenly growth (Wil- 
kinson, ii. 127). In the Ninevite monuments is a 
series of battle-views from the capture of Lachish 
by Sennacherib, in which the captives have beards 
very like some of those in the Egyptian monu- 
ments. 

There is, however, an appearance of convention- 
alism both in Egyptian and Assyrian treatment of 
the hair and beard on monuments, which prevents 
our accepting it as characteristic. Nor is it possi- 
ble to decide with certainty the meaning of the 
precept (Lev. xix. 27, xxi. 5) regarding the “cor- 
ners of the beard.” It seems to imply something 
in which the cut of a Jewish heard had a ceremo- 
nial ditlbrcnce from that of other western Asiatics; 
and on comparing Herod, iii. 8 with Jer. ix. 2G, 
xxv. 23, xlix. 32, it is likely that the Jews retained 
the hair on the sides of the face between the ear 
and eye (/fp^ra^oi), which the Arabs and others 
shaved away. Size and fullness of beard are said 
to be regarded, at the present day, as a mark of 
respectability and trustworthiness. The heard is 
the object of an oath, and that on which blessings 
or shame are spoken of as resting (D’Arvicux, 
J tours it Coutumvs dcs Avabts). The custom 
was and is to shave or pluck it and the hair out in 
mourning (Is. 1. G, xv. 2; Jer. xli. 5, xlviii. 37; 
Ezr. ix. 3; Bar. vi. 31 [or Epist. Jer. 31]); to neg- 
lect it in seasons of permanent atlliction (2 Sam. 
xix. 24), and to regard any insult to it as the last 
outrage which enmity can intlict. Thus David 
resented the treatment of his ambassadors by 1 la- 
nun (2 Sam. x. 4); so the people of God are figu- 
ratively spoken of ns “heard” or “hair” which 
he will shave with “ the razor, the king of Assyria ” 
(Is. vii. 20). The heard was the ohjt»ct of saluta- 
tion, and under this show of friendly reverence 


hi* surprise " a brown Syrian bear clumsily but rap 
Idly clamber down the rocks and cross the ravine” (p 
447). B 


BEAST 


BECHER 


Joab beguiled Amasa (2 Sam. xx. 9). The dress- 
ing, trimming, anointing, <fec. of the beard, was 
performed with much ceremony by persons of 
wealth and rank (Ps. cxxxiii. 2). The removal of 
the beard was a part of the ceremonial treatment 
proper to a leper (Lev. xiv. 9). There is no evi- 
dence that the Jews compelled their slaves to wear 
beards otherwise than they wore their own; al- 
though the Romans, when they adopted the fash- 
ion of shaving, compelled their slaves to cherish 
their hair and beard, and let them shave when 
manumitted (Liv. xxxiv. 52, xlv. 44). H. H. 

BEAST. The representative in the A. V. of 
the following Hebrew words: nDHSj "^3? 2, 

rm (svn, ebajd.). 

1. Behemak (n3nS: a ra rerpdnoda i rk 
kttjut}, ra 0-rjpia’ jumentum , bestia , animantia , 
pecus: “beast,” “cattle,” A. V.), which is the 
general name for “ domestic cattle ” of any kind, 
is used also to denote “any large quadruped,” as 
opposed to fowls and creeping things (Gen. vii. 2, 
vi. 7, 20; Ex. ix. 25; Lev. xi. 2; 1 K. iv. 33; 
Prov. xxx. 30, &c.); or for “beasts of burden,” 
horses, mules, etc., as in 1 K. xviii. 5, Neh. ii. 12, 
14, etc.; or the word may denote “wild beasts,” 
as in Deut. xxxii. 24, Hab. ii. 17, 1 Sam. xvii. 44. 
[Behemoth, note; Ox.] 

2. Be'ir : ra <pope7a, ret ju~\ 

mentum : “beast,” “cattle”) is used either col- 
lectively of “all kinds of cattle,” like the Latin 
pecus (Ex. xxii. 4; Num. xx. 4, 8, 11; Ps. Lxxviii. 
48), or specially of “ beasts of burden ” (Gen. xlv. 
17). This word has a more limited sense than the 

preceding, and is derived from a' root, "13? 2, “to 
pasture.” 

3. Chayyah (J“Pn : Qr\plov, £wov, d-fjp, rerpd- 
irovs, Krrjvos , epTr€r6u, drjptdXcaros, Ppcvrds- 
fera , animantia , animal: “beast,” “wild beast.” 
This word, which is the feminine of the adjective 

“ living,” is used to denote any animal. It 
is, however, very frequently used specially of “ wild 
beast,” when the meaning is often more fully ex- 
pressed by the addition of the word ( has - 

sadeh , wild beast), “of the field ” (Ex. xxiii. 11; 
Lev. xxvi. 22; Deut. vii. 22; Hos. ii. 14, xiii. 8; 
Jer. xii. 9, <fec.). Similar is the use of the Chaldee 

SVH (ckeyva). b W. H. 

BE'BAI [2 syl.] (\35 [Pehlevi, fatherly ] : 
[In Ezr.,] Ba/3cu, [Vat. BajSei, Alex. Bafiai', in 
Neh.,] Bt B e£af, [etc.; in 1 Esdr. Btj# at, 
Zebes:] Bebai). 

1. “ Sons of Bebai,” 623 (Neh. 628) in number, 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 
tl; Neh. vii. 16; 1 Esdr. v. 13), and at a later 
Deriod twenty-eight more, under Zechariah the son 
of Bebai, returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 11). Four 
of this family had taken foreign wives (Ezr. x. 28 ; 
1 Esdr. ix. 29). The name occurs also among those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 15) [Bjbi.] 


« From the unused root CH3, “to be dumb.” 

- T J 

b The word is translated by the A. V. “ wild 

Hearts of the desert” in Is. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14; Jer. 1. 
*W The root is “to be dry;” whence 

T T 7 
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2. (Baj8l [Vat. Alex. Ba^et]-) Father of Zecha- 
riah, who was the leader of the twenty-eight men 
of his tribe mentioned above (Ezr. viii. 11). 

BE'BAI [2 syl.] (Alex. [Comp. Aid.] B^jSal; 
[Sin. A/3eA./3 cup.;] Vat. omits ; Vulg. omits), a place 
named only in Jud. xv. 4. It is possibly a mere 
repetition of the name Chobai occurring next to it. 

BE'CHER (15? : [in Gen.] B o X 6p, [Alex. 
Xo&cop; in Num., Comp. Bexep, the others omit; 
in 1 Chr., Bax'tp, Alex. Boxop, Vat. A fiax* 1 
ver. 8, in ver. 6 omits:] Bechor , [in Num. Becker:'] 
first-born , but according to Geseu. a young camel, 
which Simonis also hints at, Onom. p. 399). 

1. The second son of Benjamin, according to the 
list both in Gen. xlvi. 21, and 1 Chr. vii. 6 ; but 
omitted in the list of the sons of Benjamin in 1 
Chr. viii. 1, as the text now stands. No one, how- 
ever, can look at the Hebrew text of 1 Chr. viii. 1, 

batrs '1-1135 vba-ns T>Vin ]e;:5, 

without at least suspecting that I'll 02, his first- 
born, is a corruption of Becher, and that 

the suffix is a corruption of 1, and belongs to 

the following bgtrV, so that the genuine sense 
in that case would be, Benjamin begat Bela , Becher, 
and Ashbel, in exact agreement with Gen. xlvi. 21. 
The enumeration, the second, the third, etc., must 
then have been added since the corruption of the 
text. There is, however, another view wilich may 
be taken, namely, that 1 Chr. viii. 1 is right, and 

that in Gen. xlvi. 21 and 1 Chr. viii. 8, ""pS? as a 

proper name, is a corruption of “C3, first-born, 
and so that Benjamin had no son of the name of 
Becher. In favor of this view it may be said that 
the position of Becher, immediately following Bela 
the first-born in both passages, is just the position 
it would be in if it meant “ first-born; ” that Be- 
cker is a singular name to give to a second son; 
and that the discrepance between Gen. xlvi. 21, 
where Ashbel is the third son, and 1 Chr. viii. 1, 
where he is expressly called the second, and the 
omission of Ashbel in 1 Chr. vii. 6, would all be 

accounted for on the supposition of having 

been accidentally taken for a proper name, instead 
of in the sense of “ first-born.” It may be added 
further that in 1 Chr. viii. 38, the same confusion 
has arisen in the case of the sons of Azel, of whom 
the second is in the A. V. called Bocheru , in He- 
brew but which in the LXX. is rendered 

irpcordroKos avrov, and another name, ’A erd, added 
to make up the six sons of Azel. And that the 
LXX. are right in their rendering is made highly 
probable by the very same form being repeated in 
ver. 39, “ and the sons of Eshek his brother were 

XJlam his first-born, PP3, Jehush the second 
<fcc. The support too which Becher as a propei 
name derives from the occurrence of the same name 
in Num. xxvi. 35, is somewdiat weakened by the 
fact that. Bered (Ba^>a5, LXX.) is substituted for 
Becher in 1 Chr. vii. 20, and that it is omitted 


a desert ; ” = “any dwellers in a dry or 

desert region,” jackals, hyenas, &c. Bochart is wrong 
in limiting the word to mean “ wild cats ” (Hir.roz H 
206). 


BECHEIl 


BECHOllATH 
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adtogether in the LXX. version of Num. xxvi. 35. 
Moreover, which is perhaps the strongest argument 
of all, in the enumeration of the Benjamite families 
In Num. xxvi. 38, there is no mention of Beeher 
or the Bachrites, but Ashbel and the Ashbelites 
immediately follow Bela and the Belaites. Not- 
withstanding, however, all this, the first supposition 
was, it can scarcely be doubted, substantial)’ the 
true one. Beeher was one of Benjamin’s three sons, 
Bela, Beeher, Ashbel, and eame down to Egypt with 
Jacob, being one of the fourteen descendants of 
Kachel who settled in Egypt, namely, Joseph and 
his two sons Manasseh and Ephraim, Benjamin and 
bis three sons above named, Gera, Naaman, Ehi 

OHS, alias H'V'nS, Ahiram, Num. xxvi. 38, and 
rnns, Aharah, 1 Chr. viii. 1, and perhaps 
rhnS and rpns, ver. 4 and 7), and Ard 

(TlS, but in 1 Chr. viii. 3, "TJS, Addar), the 
sons* * of Bela, Muppim (othenvise Shuppim, and 
Sliephuphan, 1 Chr. vii. 12, 15, viii. 5; but Shu- 
phain, Num. xxvi. 39) and Huppim (lluram, 1 
Chr. viii. 5, but ilupham, Num. xxvi. 39), appar- 
ently the sons of Ahiram or Ehi (Aher, 1 Chr. vii. 
12), and Bosh, of whom we can give no account, 
as there is no name the least like it in the parallel 

passages, unless perchance it he for Joash (CZ7X V), 
a son of Beeher, 1 (’hr. vii. 8. a And so, it is wor- 
thy of observation, the IJvX. render the passage, 
only that they make Ard the son of Gera, great- 
grandson therefore to Benjamin, and make all the 
others sons of Bela. As regards the posterity of 
Beeher, we have already noticed the singular fact 
of there being no family named after him at the 
numbering of the Israelites in the plains of Moab, 
as related in Num. xxvi. But the no less singular 
circumstance of there being a Bechet and a family 
of Bachrites, among the sons of Ephraim (ver. 35), 
seems to supply the true explanation. The slaugh- 
ter of the sons of Ephraim by the men of Gath, 
who eame to steal their cattle out of the land of 
Goshen, in that border aflray related in 1 Chr. vii. 
21, had sadly thinned the house of Ephraim of its 
males. The daughters of Ephraim must therefore 
have sought husbands in other tribes, and in many 
cases must have been heiresses. It is therefore 
highly probable that Beeher, 6 or his heir and head 
of his house, married an Ephraimitish heiress, a 
daughter of Shuthelah (1 Chr. vii. 20, 21), and so 
that his house was reckoned in the tribe of Ephra- 
im, just as Jnir, the son of Segub, was reckoned in 
the tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr. ii. 22; Num. xxxii. 
40, 41). The time when Beeher first appears 
among the Ephraimites, namely, just before the en- 
tering into the promised land, when the people were 
numbered by genealogies for the express purpose of 
dividing the inheritance equitably among the tribes, 
is evidently highly favorable to this view. (See 
Num. xxvi. 52-5G, xxvii.). The junior branches 
of Bccher’s family would of course continue in the 
tribe of Benjamin. Their names, as given in 1 
Chr. vii. 8, were Zemira, Joash, Eliezer, Elioenai, 


a We are more Inclined to think it is a corruption 
of or and belongs to tho preceding 

''PS, Ehi, as Ahiratn is certainly the right name, 
is appears by Num. xxvi. 38. 

* This view suggests the possibility of Beeher being 


Omri; Jerimoth, and Abiah ; other branches po» 
sessed the fields round Anathoth and Aiametli, 
called Alemeth vi. GO, and Almon Josh. xxi. 18. 
Which of the above were Beeher’s own sons, and 
which were grandsons, or more remote descendants, 
is perhaps impossible to determine. But the most 
important of them, as being ancestor to king Saul, 
and his great captain Abner (2 Sam. iii. 37), the 
last-named Abiah, was, it seems, literally Beeher’s 
son. The generations appear to have been as fol- 
lows: Beeher — Abiah (Apliinh, 1 Sam. ix. 1) — 
Bechorath c — Zeror — ALiel (Jehiel, 1 Chr. ix. 35) 
— Ner — Kish — Saul. Abner was another son 
of Ner, brother therefore to Kish, and uncle to 
Saul. Abiel or Jehiel seems to have been the first 
of his house who settled at Gibeon or Gibeah (1 
Chr. viii. 29, ix. 35), which d perhaps he acquired 
by his marriage with Maaehah, and which became 
thenceforth the seat of his family, and was called 
afterwards Gibeah of Saul (1 Sam. xi. 4; Is. x. 29). 
From 1 Chr. viii. G it would seem that before this 
Gibeen or Geba had been possessed by tbe sons of 
Ehud (called Abihud ver. 3) and other sons of Bela. 
But tbe text appears to be very corrupt. 

Another remarkable descendant of Beeher was 
Sheba the son of Biehri, a Bcnjamite, who headed 
the formidable rebellion against David described in 
2 Sam. xx. ; and another, probably, Shirnei the son 
of Gera of Bahurim, who cursed David as he fled 
from Absalom (2 Sam. xvi. 5), since he is said to 
be “a man of the family of the house of Saul.” 
But if so, Gera must be a different person from the 
Gera of Gen. xlvi. 21 and 1 Chr. viii. 3. Perhaps 

therefore HPDtt'Tp is used in the wider sense of 
tribe, as Josh. vii. 17, and so the passage may only 
mean that Shirnei was a Benjamite. In this case 
he would be a descendant of Bela. 

From what has been said above it will he seen 
how important it is, with a view of reconciling ap- 
parent discrepancies, to bear in mind the different 
times when different passages were written, as well 
as the principle of the genealogical divisions of the 
families. Thus in the ease before us we have tbe 
tribe of Benjamin described (l.)as it was about the 
time when Jacob went down into Egypt; (2.) as it 
was just before the entrance into Canaan ; (3.) as it 
was in the days of David: and (4.) as it was eleven 
generations after Jonathan and David, i. e. in Ileze 
kiah’s reign. It is obvious how in these later times 
many new heads of houses, called sons of Benjamin , 
would have sprung up, while older ones, by failure 
of lines, or translation into other tribes, would have 
disappeared. Even the non-appearanee of Beeher 
in 1 Chr. viii. 1 may be accounted for on this prin- 
ciple, without the necessity for alterins the text. 

2. Son of Ephraim, Num. xxvi. 35, called Bered 
1 Chr. vii. 20. Same as the preceding. 

A. C. 11. 

BECHO ltATH (iTVCSt [fir$t-honi \ : Ba- 
x(p [Vat. Alex. Bex® T a0: foriiorath), 

son of Aphiah, or Abiah, and grandson of Beeher, 
according to 1 Sam. ix. 1; 1 Chr. vii. 8. [Be- 
cu eh.] A. C. II. 


really the first-born of Benjamin, but having forfeited 
his birthright for the sake of the Kphralmitish Inher- 
itance. 

e ]t is possible thnt Beehomth may bo tho sam« 
person as Beeher, and that the order has been acct 
dentally inverted. < 

d Comp. 1 Chr. vii. 14, viii. 6, 0. 29, lx 35. 


JBECTILETH 


BEDAD 


BEC'TILETH, the plain ok ( T b nebtou 
B+tKTi\alfr [Vat. -Ter] ; Alex. B e/c-reAed, [and so 
Bm.ca; Sin. 1 BairovXta]: Syr. j^x.£.Q 

= l^use of slaughter ), mentioned in Jud. ii. 21, 
ns lying between Nineveh and Cilicia. The name 
has been compared with BaKraiaAAci, a town of 
Syria named by Ptolemy; Bactiali in the Peutin- 
ger Tables, which place it 21 miles from Antioch. 
The most important plain in this direction is the 
Bekaa, or valley lying between the two chains of 
Lebanon. And it is possible that Bectileth is a 
corruption of that well-known name: if indeed it 
be a historical word at all. G. 

BED and BED-CHAMBER. AYe may dis- 
tinguish in the Jewish bed five principal parts: — 
(1.) the substratum; (2.) the covering; (3.) the 
pillow; (4.) the bedstead or analogous support for 

1.; (5.) the ornamental portions. 



Beds. (From Fellows, Asia Miner.) 

1. This substantive portion of the bed was lim- 
ited to a mere mat, or one or more quilts. 

2. A quilt finer than those used in 1. In sum- 
mer a thin blanket or the outer garment worn by 
day (1 Sam. xix. 13) sufficed. This latter, in the 
case of a poor person, often formed both 1. and 2. 
and that without a bedstead. Hence the law pro- 
vided that it should not be kept in pledge after 
sunset, that the poor man might not lack his need- 
ful covering (Deut. xxiv. 13). 

3. The only material mentioned for this, is that 
which occurs 1 Sam. xix. 13, and the word used is 
of doubtful meaning, but seems to signify some 
fabric woven or plaited of goat’s hair. It is clear, 
however, that it was something hastily adopted to 
serve as a pillow, and is not decisive of the ordi - 

nary use. In Ez. xiii. 18 occurs the word 
(irpoo-KtrpdXaiQv, LXX.), which seems to be the 
proper term. Such pillows are common to this 
day in the East, formed of sheep’s fleece or goat’s 
skin, with a stuffing of cotton, &c. AVe read of a 
“pillow” [rower’s cushion; see Ship, 13.] also, in 
the boat in which our Lord lay asleep (Mark iv. 
38) as he crossed the lake. The block of stone 
such as Jacob used, covered perhaps with a gar- 
ment, was not unusual among the poorer folk, shep- 
herds, &c. 

4. The bedstead was not always necessary, the 
iivan, or platform along the side or end of an Ori- 
ental room, sufficing as a support for the bedding. 
(See preceding cut.) Yet some slight and portable 
frame seems implied among the senses of the word 

ntjSD, which is used for a “bier” (2 Sam. iii. 
31), and for the ordinary bed (2 K. iv. 10), for the 
tter on which a sick person might be carried (1 
Sani xix. 15), for Jacob’s bed of mokness (Gen. 
*ivii 31). and for the couch on which guests re- 
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clined at a banquet (Esth. i. 6). Thus it seems 
the comprehensive and generic term. The proper 

word for a bedstead appears to be ^7)3?, used 
Deut. iii. 11, to describe that on which lay the 
giant Og, whose vast bulk and weight required one 
of iron. 



5. The ornamental portions, and those which 
luxury added, were pillars and a canopy (Jud. xiii. 
9); ivory carvings, gold and silver (Joseph. Ant, 
xii. 21, 14), and probably mosaic work, purple and 
fine linen, are also mentioned as constituting parts 
of beds (Esth. i. 6; Cant. iii. 9, 10) where the word 

LXX. (popeTou , seems to mean “a litter” 
(Prov. vii. 16, IT ; Amos vi. 4). So also are per- 
fumes. 

There is but little distinction of the bed from 
sitting furniture among the Orientals, the same ar- 
ticle being used for nightly rest, and during the 
day. This applies both to the divan and bedstead 
in all its forms, except perhaps the litter. There 

was also a garden-watcher’s bed, ren- 

dered variously in the A. Y. “cottage ” and “ lodge,” 
which seems to have been slung like a hammock, 
perhaps from the trees (Is. i. 8, xxiv. 20). 

Josephus (Ant. xii. 4, 11) mentions the bed- 
chambers in the Arabian palace of Hyrcanus. 



The ordinary furniture of a bed-chamber in pri- 
vate life is given in 2 K. iv. 10. The “ bed-cham- 
ber ” in the temple where Joash was hidden, was, 
as Calmet suggests ( Diet, of Bib., art. Beds), 
probably a store-chamber for keeping beds, not a 
mere bedroom, and thus better adapted to con- 
ceal the fugitives (2 K. xi. 2; 2 Chr. xxii. 11, 

rnt^n “nn “ chamber of beds,” not the usual 

"Yin “chamber of reclining,” Ex. viii. 
3 and passim). 

The position of the bed-chamoer in the most re- 
mote and secret parts of the palace seems marked 
in the passages Ex. viii. 3 ; 2 K. vi. 12. H. II. 

BEO) AD (TI3 [separation ] : Bapdb; [Comp 


BEDAIAH 


BEE 
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Ba5a5:] Badad ), the father of one of the kings of 
Edom, “ Hadad ben-Bedad ” (Gen. xxxvi. 35 ; 1 
Chr. i. 4G). 

♦BEDAIAH (3 syl.), Ezr. x. 35. [Bede- 

IAH.] 

BERDAN \7~T2 [sem/f, Ges.] : [Bapa/c •] 
Badan). 1. Mentioned 1 Sam. xii. II , as a Judge 
of Israel between Jerubbaul (Gideon) and Jephthah. 
As no such name occurs in the book of Judges, 
various conjectures have been formed as to the per- 
son meant, most of which are discussed in Pole 
(Synopsis, in loc.). Some maintain him to be the 
jair mentioned in Judg. x. 3, who, it must then 
be supposed, was also called Bcdan to distinguish 
him from the older Jair, son of Manassch (Num. 
xxxii. 41), a Beslan being actually named among 
ihe descendants of Manassch in 1 Chr. vii. 17. 
The Chaldee Paraphrast reads Samson for Bedan 
in 1 Sam. xii. 11, and many suppose Bedan to be 
another name for Samson, either a contraction of 
Ben-Dan (the son of Dan or Danite), or else mean- 
ing in or into Dm (l) with a reference to Judg. 
xiii. 25. Neither explanation of the word is very 
probable, or defended by any analogy, and the order 
of the names does not agree with the supposition 
that Bedan is Samson, so that there is no real ar- 
gument for it except the authority of the Para- 
phrast. The LXX., Syr., and Arab, all have 
Barak, a very probable correction except for the 
order of the names. Ewald suggests that it may 
be a false reading for Abdon. After all, as it is 
clear that the hook of Judges is not a complete 
record of the period of which it treats, it is possible 
that Bedan was one of the Judges whose names 
are not preserved in it, and so may perhaps he com- 
pared with the Jael of Judg. v. 0, who was prob- 
ably also a Judge, though we know nothing about 
the subject except from Deborah’s song. The only 
objection to this view is, that as Bedan is mentioned 
with Gideon, Jephthah, and Samuel, he would seem 
to have been an important Judge, and therefore not 
likely to he omitted in the history. The same ob- 
jection applies in some degree to the views which 
identify him with Abdon or Jair, who are but cur- 
sorily mentioned. G. E. L. C. 

2. (BaSd/x; [Vat. (OuAa/x) /3a5a/x;] Alex. Ba- 
5cuO Son of Ulam, the son of Gilead (1 Chr. 
vii. 17). W. A. W. 

BEDETAII [3 syl.] (1TH2 [servant of Je- 
hoi'nti J: BaSata; [Vat. Bapam:] Badaias), one 
of the sons of B:mi, in the time of Ezra, who had 
taken a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 35). [The A. V. ed. 
1011, etc., reads Bedoiah.] 

' BEE “ deborah: peMaera, pe\i<r- 

adov' apis). Mention of this insect occurs in 
Dent. i. 44, “The Amorites which dwelt in that 
mountain came out against yon, and chased you as 
bees do; ” in Judg. xiv. 8, “ There was a swarm of 
bees and honey in the carcase of the lion:” in Ps. 
•xviii. 12, “They compassed me about like bees;” 
md in Is. vii. 18, “ It shall come to pass in that 
lay that the lz>rd shall hiss for the lly that is in 
the uttermost parts of the rivers of Egypt, and for 


a From online duxii ; corgit (extitnrn). ties. 

Dies. R. v 

ft ft Is very curious to observo that in the pussngo 
if Dent. i. 44, tho Syriac version, tho Targum of On- 
teloe, and an Arabic MS., road, " Chased you as bees 


the bee that is in the land of Assyria.” dliat Pal- 
estine abounded in bees is evident from the tleserip 
tion of that land by Moses, for it was a land “ flow- 
ing with milk and honey; ” nor is there any reason 
for supposing that this expression is to be understood 
otherwise than in its literal sense. Modern trav- 
ellers occasionally allude to the bees of Palestine. 
Dr. Thomson (Land and Bemk, p. 209) speaks of 
immense swarms of bees which made their home 
in a gigantic clitl* of Wady Kum. “ The people 
of M’alia, several years ago,” he says, “let a man 
down the face of the rock by ropes, lie was en- 
tirely protected from the assaults of the bees, and 
extracted a large amount of honey; but he was so 
terrified by the prodigious swarms of bees that lie 
could not he induced to repeat the exploit.” This 
forcibly illustrates Dcut. xxxii. 13, and Ps. Lxxxi. 
10, as to “honey out of the stony rock,” and the 
two passages out of the Psalms and Judges quoted 
above, as to the fearful nature of the attacks of 
these insects when irritated. 

Maundrell (Trav. p. 00) says that in passing 
through Samaria he perceived a strong smell of 
honey and of wax; and that when he was a mile 
from the Dead Sea he saw bees busy among the 
flowers of some kind of saline plant. Mariti ( Trav. 
iii. 139) assures us that bees are found in great 
multitudes amongst the hills of Palestine, and that 
they collect their honey in the hollows of trees and 
in clefts of rocks; (comp. Land and Book , p. 5GG). 
That bees are reared with great success in Pales- 
tine, we have the authority of Hasselquist ( 7Var. 
p. 23G) and Dr. Thomson (ib. p. 253) to show\ 

English naturalists, however, appear to know hut 
little of the species of bees that are found in Pal- 
estine. I)r. Ivitto says ( Phys . 11. Pal. p. 421) 
there are two species of bees found in that country, 
Apis knujicornis, and Apis mtUijiea. A. lonyi 
vornis , however, which = L’vcera lonyiror is a 
European species; and though Klug and Eliren- 
berg, in the Symbolic Physical, enumerate many 
Syrian species, and amongst them some species of 
the genus Kueera, yet L\ lonyiror. is not found in 
their list. Mr. E. Smith, our l est authority on the 
llymeiioptera, is inclined to believe that the honey- 
bee of Palestine is distinct from the honey-bee (A. 
mellifca) of this country. And when it is remem- 
bered that the last-named writer has described as 
many as seventeen species of true honey -1 ees (the 
genus Apis), it is very probable that the species of 
our own country and of Palestine arc distinct. 
There can he no doubt that the attacks of 1 ees in 
Eastern countries are more to he dreaded than they 
arc in more temperate climates. Swanns in the 
East are far larger than they are with us, and, on 
account of the heat of the climate, one can readily 
imagine that their stings must give rise to very 
dangerous symptoms. It would be easy to quote 
from Aristotle, J'Jian, and Pliny, in proof of what 
lias been stated; hut let the reader consult Mungo 
Park’s Travels (ii. 37, 38) as to the incident which 
occurred at a spot he named kk Bees’ Greek” from 
the circumstance. Gompare also Oedmaiui (Etc 
miseft. Sam ml. pt. vi. e. 20). We can well, there- 
fore, understand the full force of the Psalmist’s 
complaint, “ They came about me like bees.” b 


that arc smoked ; ” showing how ancient the custom ii 
of taking bees’ nests by means of smoke. Cons tan. 
allusion is made to this prnctico in classical authors 
Wasps’ nests were taken in tho same way. See Uo 
chart ( lneroz iii. 300). 


BEE 


BEELZEBUB 


The passage about the swarm of bees and honey 
in the lion’s carcase (Judg. xiv. 8) admits of easy 
explanation. The lion which Samson slew had 
been dead some little time before the bees had taken 
up their abode in the carcase, for it is expressly 
stated that “ after a time,” Samson returned and 
saw the bees and honey in the lion’s carcase, so that 
“ if,” as Oedmann has well observed, “ any one here 
represents to himself a corrupt and putrid carcase, 
the occurrence ceases to have any true similitude, 
for it is well known that in these countries at cer- 
tain seasons of the year the heat will in the course 
of twenty-four hours so completely dry up the moist- 
ure of dead camels, and that without their under- 
going decomposition, that their bodies long remain, 
like mummies, unaltered and entirely free from 
offensive odor.” To the foregoing quotation we 
may add that very probably the ants would help 
to consume the carcase, and leave perhaps in a 
short time little else than a skeleton. Herodotus 
(v. 114) speaks of a certain Onesilus who had been 
taken prisoner by the Amathusians and beheaded, 
and whose head having been suspended over the 
gates, had become occupied by a swarm of bees; 
compare also Aldrovandus ( De Insect, i. 110). Dr. 
Thomson ( Land and Book , p. 5GG) mentions this 
occurrence of a swarm of bees in a lion’s carcase as 
an extraordinary thing, and makes an unhappy con- 
jecture, that perhaps “hornets,” debabir in Arabic, 
are intended, “if it were known,” says he, “that 
they manufactured honey enough to meet the de- 
mands of the story.” It is known, however, that 
hornets do not make honey, nor do any of the 
family Vespidee, with the exception, as far as has 
been hitherto observed, of the Brazilian Nectarina 
mellifca. The passage in Is. vii. 18, “ the Lord 
shall hiss for the bee that is in the land of-Assyria,” 
has been understood by some to refer to the prac- 
tice of “ calling out the bees from their hives by a 
hissing or whistling sound to their labor in the 
fields, and summoning them again to return ” in 
the evening (Harris, Nat. H. of Bible , art. Bee). 
Bochart ( Hieroz . iii. 358) quotes from Cyril, who 
thus explains this passage, and the one in Is. v. 2G. 
Columella, Pliny, ./Elian, Virgil; are all cited by 
Bochart in illustration of this practice; see numer- 
ous quotations in the Hierozoicon. Mr. Denham 
(in Kitto’s Cyc. Bib. Lit. art. Bee) makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on this subject: — “No one has 
offered any proof of the existence of such a cus- 
tom, and the idea will itself seem sufficiently strange 
to all who are acquainted with the habits of bees.” 
That the custom existed amongst the ancients of 
calling swarms to their hives, must be familiar to 
every reader of Virgil, 

” Tinnitusque cie, et Martis quate cymbala circum,” 

and it is curious to observe that this practice has 
continued down to the present day. Many a cot- 
ager believes the bees will more readily swarm if 
te beats together pieces of tin or iron. As to the 
*eal use in the custom, this is quite another matter; 
out no careful entomologist would hastily adopt 
%ny opinion concerning it. 

In all probability however, the expression in 
Isaiah has reference, as Mr. Denham says, “ to the 
rustom of the people in the East of calling the at- 
tention of any one by a significant hiss , or rather 
hist/' 

The LXX. has the following eulogium on the 
oee in Prov. vi. 8 : “ Go to the bee, and learn how 
liligent she is, and what a noble work she produces, 
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whose labors kings and private men use fer their 
health; she is desired and honored by all, and 
though weak in strength, yet since she values wis- 
dom, she prevails.” This passage is not found in 
any Hebrew copy of the Scriptures : it exists, how- 
ever in the Arabic, and it is quoted by Origen, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Jerome, and other ancient 
writers. As to the proper name, see Deborah. 

The bee belongs to the family Apidce , of the 
Ilymenopterms order of bisects. \V. H. ' 

*On this subject of bees in Palestine, Mr. Tris- 
tram furnishes important testimony ( Land of 
Israel , pp. 8G, 87). After speaking of “bee-keep- 
ing” in that country, carried so far that almost 
“every house possesses a pile of bee-liives in its 
yard,” lie adds respecting the number of wild bees 
as follows: “The innumerable fissures and clefts 
of the limestone rocks, which everywhere flank the 
valleys, afford in their recesses secure shelter for 
any number of swarms, and many of the Bedouin, 
particularly in the wilderness of Judiea, obtain 
their suUistence by bee-hunting, bringing into Je- 
rusalem jais of that wild honey on which John the 
Baptist fed in the wilderness and which Jonathan 
had long before unwittingly tasted, when the comb 
had dropped on the ground from the hollow of the 
tree in which it was suspended. The visitor to the 
Wady Kuril, when lie sees the busy multitudes of 
bees about its clefts, cannot but recall to mind the 
promise, 1 With honey out of the stony rock would 

1 have satisfied thee.’ There is no epithet of the 

land of promise more true to the letter, even to the 
present day, than this, that it was ‘ a land flowing 
with milk and honey.’ ” If. 

BEELI'ADA = known by Baal: 

’EAtaSe; [Vat. FA. BaXeySae;] Alex. BaAAiaSa: 
Baaliada ), one of David’s sons, born in Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. xiv. 7). In the lists in Samuel the name 
is Elia da, El being substituted for Baal. 

BEEL'SARUS (Bee\crapos: Beelsuro ), 1 
Esdr. v. 8. [Bilsiian.] 

BEELTETH'MUS (BeeA/refyios; Alex. [Ba- 
€\t€6/jlos ,] Be€\T€ pood: Balthemus ), an officer of 
Artaxerxes residing in Palestine (1 Esdr. ii. 16, 

25). The name is a corruption of 
= lord of judgment , A. V. “chancellor; ” the title 
of Eehum, the name immediately before it (Ezr. 
iv. 8). 

BEEL'ZEBUL (Be6A.£ej3ooA.: Beelzebub), the 
title of a heathen deity, to whom the Jews ascribed 
the sovereignty of the evil spirits (Matt. x. 25, xii. 
24; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15 ff.). The correct 
reading is without doubt Beelzebul , and not Beel- 
zebub [A. V.] as given in the Syriac, the Vulg., and 
some other versions; the authority of the MSS. 
is decisive in favor of the former, the alteration 
being easily accounted for by a comparison with 

2 K. i. 2, to which reference is made in the passages 
quoted. [Baal, p. 207, No. 2.] Two questions 
present themselves in connection with this subject : 
(1.) How are we to account for the change of the 
final letter of the name? (2.) On what grounds 
did the J ews assign to the Baal-zebub of Ekron the 
peculiar position of 6 apx^v roov dcufiovlcov ? The 
sources of information at our command for the an- 
swer of these questions are scanty. The names are 
not found elsewhere. The LXX. translates Baal- 
zebub BaaA fivta , as also does Josephus (Ant. ix 
2, § 1); and the Talmudical writers are silent oc 
the subject. 
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1. Tlie explanations offered in reference to the 
:hnnge of the name may be ranged into two classes, 
according as they are based on the sound or tire 
meaning of the word. The former proceeds on the 
assumption that the name Beelzebub was offensive 
to the Greek ear, and that the final letter was al- 
tered to avoid the double b, just as llabakkuk be- 
came in the LXX. y Aji^aKovg. (llitzig, l orbemerk. 
iti llabakkuk), the choice of /, as a substitute for 
b y being decided by the previous occurrence of the 
letter in the former part of the word (Bengel, 
Gnomon in Matt. x. 25, comparing MeAx^A in the 
I AX. as = >lichal). It is, however, by no means 
clear why other names, such as Magog, or Eklad, 
should not have undergone a similar change. We 
should prefer the assumption, in connection with 
this view, that the change was purely of an acci- 
dental nature, for which no satisfactory reason can 
ne assigned. The second class of explanations car- 
ries the greatest weight of authority with it. These 
proceed on the ground that the Jews intentionally 
changed the pronunciation of the word, so as either 
to give a significance to it adapted to their own 
ideas, or to cast ridicule upon the idolatry of the 
neighboring nations, in which case we might com- 
pare the adoption of Syehar for Sychem, Beth-avcn 
for Beth-el. The Jews were certainly keenly alive 
to the significance of names, and not unfrequemly 
indulged in an exercise of wit, consisting of a play 
npon the meaning of the words, as in the case of 
Kabul (1 JSam. xxv. 25), Abraham (Gen. xvii. 5), 
and Sarah (Gen. xvii. 15). Lightfoot ( Kxercita - 
turns, Matt. xii. 24) adduces instances from the 
Talmudieal writers of opprobrious puns applied to 
idols. The explanations, which are thus based on 
etymological grounds, branch off into two classes ; 

some connect the term with habitation , thus 

making Beolzebul = oiKobeenrST-qs (Matt. x. 25), 
the lord of the dicclling , whether as the “prince of 
the power of the air 11 (Eph. ii. 2), or as the 
prince of the lower world (Paulus, quoted by 
< ffshausen, Comment, in Matt. x. 25), or as inhab- 
iting human bodies (Sehleusner, Lex. s. v.), or as 
occupying a mansion in the seventh heaven, like 
Saturn in Oriental mythology (Movers, Phbniz. i. 
2G0, quoted by Winer, Healwort. art. Beelzebub; 
comp. Michaelis, Suppi ad Lex. p. 205, for a sim- 
ilar view). Others derive it from dung (a 

word, it must be observed, not in use in the Bible 
itself, but frequently occurring in Talmudieal writ- 
ers), thus making Bcelzcbul, literally, the lord of 
dung , or the dunghill; and in a secondary sense, as 
zebel was used by the Talmudieal writers as = /</o/ 
or idolatry (eomp. Lightfoot, L'xercit. Matt. xii. 24; 
Luke xi. 15), the lord of iduls y prince of false 
yixls, in which ease it — 1u.pyjxv tuv batyovlaiu. 
It is generally held that the former of these two 
senses is more particularly referred to in the N. 
T. (Carpzov. Appnr. p. 408, comparing the term 

as though connected with , dung ; 
Olshausen, Comment, in Matt. x. 25). The latter, 
however, is adopted by Lightfoot and Sehleusner. 
Wc have lastly to notice the ingenious conjecture 
of Hug (ns quoted by Winer) that the fly, under 
which Baal-zebnb was represented, was the Scara- 


o There Is no connection between the "gathering” 
m ver. 16 and that in xx. 8. From the A. V. tt might 
be Inferred that the former passago referred to the 
treni described In the latter ; but the two word? rec- 


bteus pihdanus or dunghill bee e y in which ca m 
Baal-zebub and Beelzebul might be used indiffer- 
ently. 

2. The second question hinges to a certain extent 
on the first. The reference in Matt. x. 25 [xii. 24 j 
may have originated in a fancied resemblance between 
the application of Ahaziah to Baal-zcbub, and tuat 
of the Jews to our Lord for the ejection of the un- 
clean spirits. As no human remedy availed for the 
cure of this disease, the Jews naturally referred it 
to some higher j lower and selected Baal-zebub as 
the heathen deity to whom application was made in 
ease of severe disease. The title apx<*>v rwv bar 
fxoviuv may have special reference to the nature of 
the disease in question, or it may have been educed 
from the name itself by a fancied or real etymology. 
It is worthy of special observation that the notices 
of lleelzebu! are exclusively connected with the sub- 
ject of demoniacal possession, a circumstance which 
may account for the subsequent disappearance of 
the name. W. L. B. 

BE'ER O^S 'Z. — well: <ppeap: puteiis). 

1. One of the latest halling-plaees of the Israel- 
ites, lying beyond the Arnon, and so called because 
of the well which was there dug by the “princes” 
and “nobles” of the people, and is perpetuated in 
a fragment of poetry (Xum. xxi. 1G-18).« This 
is possibly the Bkek-elim, or “ well of heroes,” 

referred to in Is. xv. 8. The “wilderness” 

which is named as their next starting point in the 

last clause of verse 18, may be that before s]>oken of 

in 13, or it may be a copyist’s mistake for 
It was so understood by the IAX., who read the 
clause, na\ curb eppearos — “and from the well,” 
i. e. “from Beer.” 

According to the tradition of the Targumists — 
a tradition in part adopted by St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 
4) — this was one of the appearances, the last before 
the entrance on the Holy Land, of the water which 
had “ followed ” the people, from its .first arrival at 
Bephidim, through their wanderings. The water 
— so the tradition appears to have run — was grant- 
ed for the sake of Miriam, her merit being that, at 
the peril of her life, she had watched the ark in 
which lay the infant Moses. It followed the march 
over mountains and into valleys, encircling the en- 
tire camp, and furnishing water to every man at 
his ow'n tent door. This it did till her death 
(Num. xx. 1), at which time it disappeared for a 
season, apparently rendering a special act necessary 
on each future occasion for its evocation. The 
striking of the rock at Kadesh (Num. xx. 10) w'as 
the first of these; the digging of the well at Beer 
by the staves of the princes, the second. Miriam’s 
well at last found a home in a gulf or recess in the 
sea of Galilee, where at certain seasons its water 
tlowed and was resorted to for healing purposes 
(Targums Onkelos, and Ps. Jon. Num. xx. 1, xxi. 
18, and also the quotations from the Talmud in 
Lightfoot on John v. 4 [and Wetstein on 1 Cor. 
x. 4J). 

2. A place to which Jotham, the son of Gideon, 
fled for fear of his brother Abimeleeh (Jndg. ix. 
21). There is nothing in the text or elsewhere t« 
indicate its |>osition (LXX. Vat. Bai^p; the Alex. 


tiered "gather” are radically different, — 
cb. xx., in xxt. 
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entirely Alters the passage — Kal iTropevOr) iv 68$ 
teal e (f>vyzv els 'Papa', Vulg. m Bern). G. 

* Some have thought this second Beer to be the 
same as Beeroth (which see), to which the objection 
is that Jotham would not have been secure in a 
place so near Shechem. Dr. Robinson heard of 
a deserted village el-Bireh near the border of the 
plain of Philistia, of course much more remote 
from Shechem, and affording an opportunity of 
ready escape thence into the desert if necessary; 
and he inquires whether Beer may not possibly 
have been there (Res. ii. 132). A name like this 
must have been given to many places. II. 

BEERA (SHSjI [a well ] : Berjpa; [Vat. 
BatatAaO Bern ), son of Zophah, of the tribe of 
Asher (1 Chr. vii. 37). 

BEE'RAH (nnS2 [a well]: Bei'jA; Alex. 

B eripa: Beera ), prince of the Reuben- 

ites, carried away by Tiglath-Pileser (1 Chr. v. 6). 

BE'ER-E'LIM (Q^S IS?, well of heroes: 
(ppeap rod A [Sin. AiAt/x, Comp. Aid. ’EAetju] : 
puteus Klim ), a spot named in Is. xv. 8 as on the 
“ border of Moib,” apparently the south, Eglaim 
being at the north end of the Dead Sea. The 
name points to the well dug by the chiefs of Israel 
on their approach to the promised land, close by 
the “border of Moab ” (Num. xxi. 1G; comp. 13), 
and such *is the suggestion of Gesenius ( Jesaia , 
533). [Beer, 1.] Beer-elim was probably chosen 
by the Prophet out of other places on the boundary 
on account of the similarity between tlie sound of 

the name and that of HUH Vb] — the “ howling ” 
which was to reach even to that remote point 
(Ewald, Proph . i. 233). G. 

BEE'RI ‘ ("HSS, fontanus , Gesen. ; illustrious , 
Fiirst: a [Bed>Xi Alex.] Beyp, Gen., B eripei, Hos. : 
Beeri). 1. The father of Judith, one of the wives 
of Esau (Gen. xxvi. 34). There need be no ques- 
tion that Judith, daughter of Beeri, is the same 
person as is called in the genealogical table (Gen. 
xxxvi. 2) Aholibamah, daughter of Anah, and con- 
sequently Beeri and Anah must be regarded as 
names of the same person. There is the further 
difficulty that Beeri is spoken of as a Hittite, 
whilst Anah is called a llorite and also a Hivite, 
and we have thus three designations of race given 
to the same individual. It is stated under Anah 
that Hivite is most probably to be regarded as an 
error of transcription for llorite. With regard to 
the two remaining names the difficulty does not 
seem to be formidable. It is agreed on all hands 

that the name Horite 0"]P) signifies one who 
dwells in a hole or cave, a Troglodyte; and it seems 
in the highest degree probable that the inhabitants 
of Mount Seir were so designated because they in- 
habited the numerous caverns of that mountainous 
region. The name therefore does not designate 
them according to their race, but merely according 
to their mode of life, to whatever race they might 
belong. Of their race we know nothing except in- 
deed w|^.t the conjunction of these two names in 
•eference to the same individual may teach us: and 
rom this case we may fairly conclude that these 
r roglodytes or Ilorites belonged in part at least to 
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the widely extended Canaanitish tribe ot the Hit- 
tites. On this supposition the difficulty vanishes 
and each of the accounts gives us just the infor- 
mation we might expect. In the narrative, where 
the stress is laid on Esau’s wife being of the race 
of Canaan, her father is called a I littite ; whilst 
in the genealogy, where the stress is on Esau’s con- 
nection by marriage with the previous occupants of 
Mount Seir, he is most naturally and properly de- 
scribed under the more precise term Horite. 

2. Father of the prophet Ilosea (IIos. i. 1). 

F. W. G. 

BE'ER-LAH AI'-RO'I C’S'l 'rf? “IN? 

well of the tiring and seeing [GW] : (ppeap ov 
ivwmov eldo v\ rb (ppeap rrjs opaaews- puteusvi- 
ventis et videntis vie), a well, or rather a living 
spring b (A. V. fountain, comp. Gen. xvi. 7), be- 
tween Kadcsh and Bered, in the wilderness, “ in 
the way to Shur,” and therefore in the “south 
country ” (Gen. xxiv. 62), which, according to the 
explanation of the text, was so named by Hagai 

because God saw her 0S1) there (Gen. xvi. 14). 
From the fact of this etymology not being in agree- 
ment with the formation of the name, it has been 
suggested (Ges. Thes. 175) that the origin of the 
name is Lechi (comp. Judg. xv. 9, 19). It would 
seem, however, that the Lechi of Samson’s advent- 
ure was much too far north to be the site of the 
well Lachai-roi. 

By this well Isaac dwelt both before and after 
the death of his father (Gen. xxiv. 62, xxv. 11). 
In both these passages the name is given in the 
A. V. as “ the well Lahai-roi.” 

Mr. Howland announces the discovery of the well 
Lahai-roi at Moyle or Moilahi , a station on the 
road to Beer-sheba, 10 hours south of Ruheilvh; 
near which is a hole or cavern bearing the name 
of Beit Ha gar (Ritter, Sinai , 1086, 7); but this 
requires confirmation. 

This well is not to be confounded with that near 
which the life of Ishmael was preserved on a subse- 
quent occasion (Gen. xxi. 19) and which, according 
to the Moslem belief, is the well Zem-zem at 
Mecca. G. 

BEE'ROTH wells : B rjpior, Bctj- 

pvOa., B r}pu>9‘‘ Beroth) one of the four cities of the 
Hivites who deluded Joshua into a treaty of peace 
with them, the other three being Gibeon, Che- 
phirah, and Kirjath-Jearim (Josh. ix. 17). Beeroth 
was with the rest of these towns allotted to Benja- 
min (xviii. 25), in whose possession it continued at 
the time of David, the murderers of Ishbosheth be- 
ing named as belonging to it (2 Sam. iv. 2). From 
the notice in this place (verse 2, 3) it would appear 
that the original inhabitants had been forced from 
the town, and had taken refuge at Gittaim (Neh. 
xi. 33). possibly a Rhilistine city. 

Beeroth is once more named with Chephirah and 
Kirjath-Jearim in the list of those who returned 
from Babylon (Ezr. ii. 25; Neh. vii. 29; 1 Esdr. 
v. 19). [Berotii.] 

Beeroth was known in the times of Eusebius, 
and his description of its position (Onom. Beeroth , 
with the corrections of Reland, 618, 9; Rob. i. 
452, note) agrees perfectly with that of the modem 
el-Bireh. which stands at about 10 miles north of 


a * According to Fiirst, Erktarer , "explainer ” (not 
Illustrious ” as represented above). H. 

b One of the very few \oses in which the two words 


Ain, a living spring, and Beer, an arti- 

ficial well, are applied to the same thing- 
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Jerusalem by the great road to JVdblus, just be- 
low a ridge which bounds the prospect northwards 
from the Holy city (Hob. i. 451, 2; ii. 202). No 
mention of Hceroth beyond those quoted above is 
found in tbe Bible, but one link connecting it with 
the N. '1'. has been suggested, and indeed embodied 
in the traditions of Balcstine, which we may well 
wish to regard as true, namely, that it was the place 
at which the parents of “ the child Jesus ” discovered 
that he was not among their “company” (Luke ii. 
44-45). At any rate the spring of el- Birth is even 
to this day the customary resting-plaec for caravans 
going northward, at the end of the first day’s 
journey from Jerusalem (Stanley, 215; Lord Nu- 
gent, ii. 112; Schubert in Winer, s. i\). 

Besides liimmon, the father of Baanab and Re- 
cliab, the murderers of Ishbosheth [2 Sam. iv. 2, 5, 

U] we find Nahari “ the Bcerothite” (VTH : 

BrjdoopaTos ; [ Vat.’ Alex. B^poidaios*] 2 Sam. 
ixiii. 37), or “ the Bcrothite ” ( , 'iT“l3n : 6 B r)p- 
[Alex. B rjpwd,] 1 Ghr. xi. 39), one of the 
“ mighty men ” of David's guard. G. 

*- As liable to less molestation from the Samari- 
tans, especially when the object of going to Jerusa- 
lem was to keep the festivals (eomp. Luke ix. 53), 
it may be presumed that the Galilean caravans 
would usually take the longer route through l*era?a ; 
and hence in returning they would be likely to 
make tbe first day’s halt near the eastern foot 
of tbe Mount of Olives (about 2 miles). It is not 
customary in tbe East to travel more than 1 or 2 
hours the first day; and in this instance they 
would encamp earlier still, because to go further 
would have been to encounter the night-perils 
of the desert between Jerusalem and Jericho. 
The (rvuobia (Luke ii. 44) shows that the holy 
family travelled in a caravan. Books of travel 
abundantly illustrate this custom as to tbe extent 
of the first day's journey. Sec, for example, 
Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo (o Jerusalem 
(1G97) p. 1; Richardson's Travels along the M edi- 
lerranean , ii. 174; Beldam’s Recollections of 
Scenes in the Bast, i. 281 ; Miss Martmeau's Eastern 
Rife , ii. 194; Burckliardt’s Re i sen in Syrien, i. 113« 
It is not surprising, under such circumstances, that 
Jesus was not missed till the close of this first brief 
day. The time to Bcerotli (Birch) would be 
greater, hut not so great as to make the separation 
a cause of anxiety to the parents; and so much the 
less, as one of the objects of stopping so soon was 
to see whether the party was complete — whether 
all had arrived at the place of rendezvous. On this 
incident, sec Life of our Lord , by Mr. Andrews, p. 
103. ‘ 

BEETtOTlI ok the CmumKN or Ja'akan 
n"!S3 : B-npud vis>v T aulp\ [Vat.] 
Alex. I«k€ i^t : Bcrolh Jiliorum J acan), the wells of 
the tribe of l'cne-Jaakan, which formed one of the 
halting-places of the Israelites in the desert (l)eut. 
i. 0). In the lists in Num. xxxiii., the name is 
given as Bi;.ni:-Ja akan only. G. 

BEH'ROTIIITK. [Bkehotii.] 
BE'ER-SHE'BA (SOU? 


a • Dr. Frlcdr. Strauss in his lfrlon's Wallfa/irt nach 
Uruxalnn (1. 03) with the accuracy so characteristic 
that charming work, makes the first day’s journey 
if the pilgrims but 1$ hour, after starting from Alcx- 
mdrla on their march. B* 


BEER-SHEBA 

well of swearing , or of seven: 4>peap SpKic 
and 4>peap rod dpnou, in Genesis; Bypaafiec ia 
Joshua and later hooks; Jos. BgpaovSal • optaor 
(ppeap \eyoiro Hr'- Bersabee ), the name of one 
of the oldest places in Balcstine, and which formed, 
according to the well-known expression, the southern 
limit of the country. 

There are two accounts of the origin of the 
name.'' 1. According to the lirst, the well was dug 
by Abraham, and the name given, because there he 
and Abimclcch the king of the Bhilistines “ sware ” 

both of them (Gen. xxi. 31). But the 
compact was ratified by the setting apart of “ seven 
ewe lambs; ” and as the Hebrew word for “ seven ” 

is btieba, it is equally possible that this is 

the meaning of the name. It should not be over- 
looked that here, and in subsequent earlier notices 

of the place, it is spelt Beer-shaba — ). 

2. The other narrative ascribes the origin [or re- 
affirmation] of the name to an occurrence almost 
precisely similar, in which both Abimelech the king 
of the Bhilistines, and Bhichol his chief captain, 
arc again concerned, with the difference that the 
person on the Hebrew side of the transaction is 
Isaac instead of Abraham (Gen. xxvi. 31-33). Here 
there is no reference to the “ seven ” lambs, and we 

are left to infer the derivation of Shibeah 

not “Sliebah,” as in the A. V.) from tlfe mention 

of the “swearing” in vcr. 31. 

If we accept the statement of verse 18 as refer- 
ring to the same well as the former account, we shall 
be spared the necessity of inquiring whether these 
two accounts relate to separate occurrences, or 
refer to one and the same event, at one time ascribed 
to one, at another time to another of the early heroes 
and founders of the nation. There are at present 
on the spot two principal wells, and live smaller 
ones. They are among the first objects encountered 
on the entrance into Balcstine from the south, and 
being highly characteristic- of the life of the Bible, 
at the same time that the identity of the site is be- 
yond all question, the wells of Bcer-slieba never fail 
to call forth the enthusiasm of the traveller. 

The two principal wells — apparently the only 
ones seen by Robinson — arc on or close to the 
northern bank of the Wady es-Seba\ They lie 
just a hundred yards apart, and are so plaeed as to be 
visible from a considerable distance (Bonar, Land 
of Prom. 1). The larger of tiie two, which lies to 
the cast, is, according tc the careful measurements 
of Dr. Robinson, 12£ feet diam., and at the time 
of his visit (Apr. 12) was 44 j feet to the surface 
of the water: the masonry which incloses the well 
reaches downward for 28 J feet. 

The other well is 5 feet diam. and was 42 feet to 
the water. The curb-stones round the month of 
both wells arc worn into deep grooves by the action 
of the ropes of so many centuries, and “ look as if 
frilled or fluted all round.” Round the larger 
well there are nine, and round the smaller five 
large stone troughs — some much worn and broken, 
others nearly entire, lying at a distance of 1® or 12 
feet from the edge of the well. There were formerly 
ten of these troughs at the larger well. The circle 


b * Two accounts, one probably of tbe origin, ano 
tho other of a renewal, of the imuie, after a long In 
torval. U. 
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iround is carpeted with a sward of fine short grass 
frith crocuses and lilies (Bonar, 5, G, 7). The 
water is excellent, the best, as Dr. It. emphatically 
records, which he had tasted since leaving Sinai. 

The five lesser wells — apparently the only ones 
seen by Van de Velde — arc according to his account 
and the casual notice of Bonar, in a group in the 
bed of the wady, not on its north bank, and at so 
great a distance from the other two that the latter 
were missed by Lieut. V. 

On some low hills north of the large wells are scat- 
tered the foundations and ruins of a town of moder- 
ate size. There are no trees or shrubs near the spot. 
So much for the actual condition of Beer-sheba. 

After the digging of the well Abraham planted 

a “grove ” eshel) as a place for the wor- 

ship of Jehovah, and here he lived until the sacrifice 
of Isaac, and for a long time afterwards, xxi. 23 — 
xxii. 1, 19. Here also Isaac was dwelling at the 
time of the transference of the birthright from 
Esau to Jacob (xxvi. 33, xxviii. 10), and from the pa- 
triarchal encampment round the wells of his grand- | 
father, Jacob set forth on the journey to Mesopo- 
tamia which changed the course of his whole life. 
Jacob does not appear to have revisited the place 
until he made it one of the stages of his journey 
down to Egypt. He then halted there to offer 
sacrifice to “the God of his father,’’ doubtless 
under the sacred grove of Abraham. 

From this time till the conquest of the country 
we lose sight of B., only to catch a momentary 
glimpse of it in the lists of the “cities” in the ex- 
treme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 28) given to the 
tribe of Simeon (xix. 2; 1 Chr. iv. 28). Samuel’s 
sons were judges in Beer-sheba (1 Sam. viii. 2), its 
distance no doubt precluding its being among the 
rumber of the “ holy cities” (LXX. to ?s rj t yiao'p.e- 
vois ir6\e(n) to which he himself went in circuit 
every year (vii. IG). By the times of the monarchy 
it had become recognized as the most southerly 
place of the country. Its position as the place of 
arrival and departure for the caravans trading be- 
tween Palestine and the countries lying in that 
direction would naturally lead to the formation of 
a town round the wells of the patriarchs, and the 
great Egyptian trade begun by Solomon must have 
increased its importance. Hither Joah’s census 
extended (2 Sam. xxiv. 7; 1 Chr. xxi. 2), and here 
Elijah bade farewell to his confidential servant 

(rH^D) before taking his journey across the 
desert to Sinai (1 Iv. xix. 3). From Dan to Beer- 
eheba (Judg. xx. 1, Ac.), or from Beer-sheba to Dan 
(1 Chr. xxi. 2: comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 2), now became 
the established formula for the whole of the prom- 
ised land; just as “from Geba to B.” (2 K. xxiii. 
8), or “from B. to Mount Ephraim ” (2 Chr. xix. 
4) was that for the southern kingdom after the 
disruption. After the return from the Captivity 
the formula is narrowed still more, and becomes 
“ from B. to the Valley of Hinnom ” (Xeh. xi. 30). 


a There is a correspondence worth noting between 
tie word w way ” or "manner*’ in this formula 

literally *' the road *'), and the word ^ iSos, 
f the way ” (A. Y. incorrectly " that way ’’}, by which 
the new religion is designated in the Acts of the 
Apostles (see ix. 2 &c.). 

o Bochart, Gesenius, Fdrst, Jablonski, and others, 
»re disposed to assign to this word an Egyptian origin, 
rehewou. or Ptkemout , i. e. bn> mnri nun. Others, and 
fcose’un illor amongst the uumber, believe the word is { 
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One of the wives of Ahaziah, king of Judah, 
Zibiah mother of Joash, was a native of Beer-sheba 
(2 Iv. xii. 1 ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 1 ). From the incidental 
references of Amos, we find that, like Bethel and 
Gilgal, the place was at this time the seat of an 
idolatrous worship, apparently connected in some 
intimate manner with the northern kingdom (Am. 
v. 5, viii. 14). But the allusions are so slight that 
nothing can be gathered from them, except that in 
the latter of the two passages quoted above we have 
perhaps preserved a form of words or an adjuration 
used by the worshippers, “ Live the ‘way’ of Beer- 
sheba! ” « After this, with the mere mention that 
Beer-sheba and the villages round it (“daughters”) 
were re-inhabited after the Captivity (Xeh. xi. 30), 
the name dies entirely out of the Bible records; like 
many other places, its associations are entirely con- 
fined to the earlier history, and its name is not ever 
once mentioned in the New Testament. 

But though unheard of, its position insured a 
continued existence to Beer-sheba. In the time of 
Jerome it was still a considerable place ( oppidum . 
Quoest. ad Gen. xvii. 30; or vicus grandis, Ouom.), 
the station of a Roman presidium; and later it is 
mentioned in some of the ecclesiastical lists as an 
episcopal city under the Bishop of Jerusalem (lie- 
land, p. G20). Its present condition has been already 
described. It only remains to notice that the place 
retains its ancient name as nearly similar in sound 
as an Arabic signification will permit — Bir es-Seba 
— the “ well of the lion,” or “ of seven.’ G. 

BEESHTERAH ^ Botropa, 

Alex. Be€0apa; [Comp. Aid. Bee<70epd:] Bosra ), 
one of the two cities allotted to the sons of Gershom, 
out of the tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan (Josh, 
xxi. 27). By comparison with the parallel list in 
I Chr. vi. 71, Beeshterah appears to be identical 
with Ashtaroth. In fact the name is considered 
by Gesenius as merely a contracted form of Beth- 
Ashtaroth, the house of A, ( Thes. 19G ; comp. 
175). [Boson.] G. 

BEETLE. See Chargol ' (VlPn), s. v. 
Locust. 

BEHEADING. [Punishments.] 

BEHE'MOTH (n’lSn? : 6 g vp ' la -. Be- 
hemoth). This word has long been considered one 
of the dubia vexata of critics and commentators, 
some of whom, as Vatablus, Drusius; Grotius ( Crit. 
Sac . Annol. ad Job. xl.), Pfeiffer ( Dubia vexata S . 
£., p. 594, Dresd. 1G79), Castell (Lex. Jlept. p. 
292), A. Schultens ( Comment . in Job xl.), Micha- 
elis c ( Suppl . ad Lex . Heb. No. 208), have under- 
stood thereby the elephant; while others, as Bc- 
chart ( Hieroz . iii. 705), Ludolf (Hist. sEthiop. i. 
11), Shaw ( Trav . ii. 299, 8vo. Lond.), Scheuchzei 
( Phys . Sac. on Job xl.), Rosenmiiller (Xul. an 
Bochart. Hieroz. iii. 705, and Sckol. ad Vet. Test. 
in Job xl.), Taylor ( Appendix to Calmet's Diet. 
Bibl. No. lxv.), Harmer ( Obse&o lions, ii. 319), 


the plural mnjestatis of Rosenmuller’s ob- 

jection to the Coptic origin of the word is worthy of 
observation, — that, if this was the case, the LXX. 
interpreters would not have given fhjpCa as its repre- 
sentative. t 

c Michaelis translates by jumenta y an4 

thinks the name of the elephant has dropped out 
" Mihi videtur nomen eleph«utis Jorte excidisse.’ 1 
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(ieseuius ( Thes . s. v. jTV^n2l), Fiirst ( Concord . 
lleb. s. v.), and English commentators generally, 

1 Relieve the hippopotamus to be denoted by the 
origins word. Other critics, amongst whom is 
Lee ( Comment. on Job xl., and Lex. I kb. s. v. 

consider the Hebrew term as a plural 
noun for “cattle” in general; it being left to the 
reader to apply to the Scriptural allusions the par- 
ticular animal, which may be, according to Lee, 
'* either the horse or wild ass or wild bull ”(!);“ 
compare also lieiske, Conjectured in Job. p. 1G7. Dr. 
Mason flood ( Hook of Job literally translated, p. 
473, Loud. 17 12) has hazarded a conjecture that 
the behemoth denotes some extinct pachyderm like 
the mammoth, with a view to combine the charac- 
teristics of the hippopotamus and elephant, and 
so to fulfill all the Scriptural demands; compare 
with this Miehaelis {Sup. ad Lex . Ileb. No. 2U8), 
and Hasteus (in Dissertate Syllorj. No. vii. § 37 
and § 38, p. 500), who rejects with some scorn the 
notion of the identity of behemoth and mammoth. 
Dr. Kitto {Piet. Bib. Job xl.) and Col. Hamilton 
Smith (Kitto‘s Cycl. Bib. Lit., art. Behemoth), from 
being unable to make all the Scriptural details cor- 
respond with any one particular animal, are of 
opinion that, behemoth is a plural term, and is to 
be taken “ as a poetical personification of the great 
pachydermata generally, wherein the idea of hip- 
popotamus is predominant.” The term behemoth 
would thus be the counterpart of leviathan, the 
animal mentioned next in the book of Job; which 
word, although its signification in that passage is 
restricted to the crocodile, does yet stand in Script- 
ure for a python, or a whale, or some other huge 
monster of the deep. [Leviathan.] We were 
at one time inclined to coincide with this view, but 
a careful study of the whole passage (Job xl. 15-24) 
has led us to the full conviction that the hippopot- 
amus alone is the animal denoted, and that all the 
details descriptive of the behemoth aceord entirely- 
with the ascertained habits of that animal. 6 


(jesonius and Boseum idler have remarked that, 
since in the first part of Jehovah’s discourse (Job 



xxxviii., xxxix.) land animals and birds are men- 
tioned, it suits t h* general purpose of that discourse 
better to suppose that aquatic or amphibious creat- 
ures arc spoken of in the last half of it : and that 
since the leviathan, hv almost universal consent, 
denotes the crocodile, the behemoth seems clearly 
to point to the hippoj>otamus, his associate in the 

n Most disappoiiiting^ro the arguments of tho late 
Professor hoe os to " Itolu-moth ” and leviathan,” 
Doth critically and zoologically. 

ft • Pc** Dr. Conant’s note ( Translation of Job, p. 155) 
n accordance with this opinion. II. 

c A recent traveller in Egypt, the Kcv. J. L. Erring- 


Nile. Harmer ( Observ . ii. 319) says ‘ there a s 
great deal of beauty in the ranging the description 
of the behemoth and the leviathan, for in the 
Mosaic pavement the people of an Eg} ptian barque 
are represented as darting spears or some such 
weapons at one of the river-horses, as another of 
them is pictured with two sticking near his shoulders. 

. . . \ It was then a customary thing with the old 
Egj/ptians thus to attack these animals (see also 
Wilkinson, Anc. Kepjpt. iii. 71); if so, how beauti- 
ful is the arrangement : there is a most happy 
gradation; after a grand but just representation 
of the terribleness of the river-horse, the Almighty 
is represented as going on with his expostulations 
something after this manner: — ‘ But dreadful as 
this animal is, barbed irons and spears have some- 
times prevailed against him ; but what wilt thou 
do with the crocodile? Canst thou fill his skin 
with barbed irons? ’ ” <fce., ifcc. In the Lithostrotum 
Pnenestinum, to which Mr. Harmer refers, there 
are two erocodiles, associates of three river-horses, 
which are represented without spears sticking in 
them, though they seem to be within shot. 

It has been said that some parts of the descrip- 
tion in Job cannot apply to the hippopotamus: the 
20th verse for instance, where it is said, “ the 
mountains bring him forth food.” This passage, 
many writers say, suits the elephant well, but can- 
not be applied to the hippopotamus, which is never 
seen on mountains. Again, the 24th verse — “ his 
nose piereeth through snares ”■ — seems to be spoken 
of the trunk of the elephant, “ with its extraordinary 
delicacy of scent and touch, rather than to the 
obtuse perceptions of the river-horse.” In answer 
to the first objection it has been stated, with great 

reason, that the word harim (D^H) is not neces- 
sarily to be restricted to what we understand com- 
monly by the expression “ mountains.” In the 
Pramestine pavement alluded to above, there are 
to be seen here and there, as Mr. Harmer has 
observed. “ hillocks rising above the water.” In 
Ez. xliii. 15 (margin), the altar of God, only ten 
cubits high and fourteen square, is called “ the 
mountain of God.” “ The eminences of Egypt, 
which appear as the inundation of the Nile de- 
creases, may undoubtedly be called mountains in 
the poetical language of Job.” But we think there 
is no oeeasion for so restricted an explanation. The 
hippopotamus, as is well known, frequently leaves 
the water and the river’s bank as night approaches, 
and makes inland excursions for the sake of the 
pasturage, when he commits sad work among the 
growing crops (Hasselquist, Trav. p. 188). No 
doubt lie might be often observed on the hill-suH 
near the spots frequented by him. Again, it must 
he remembered that the “ mountains ” are men- 
tioned by way of contrast to the natural habits of 
aquatic animals generally, which never go far from 
the water and the banks of the river: but the behe- 
moth, though passing much of his time in the 
water and in “ the covert of the reed ami fens,” 
eateth grass like cattle, and feedeth on the hill side? 
in company with the beasts of the field. 0 There is 
much beauty in the passages which contrast the 
habits of the hippopotamus, an amphibious animal, 

ton, writes to us — ” The valley of the Nile in Upper 
Egypt and Nubia Is in parts so very narrow that th« 
mountains approach within a few hundred yards, ano 
even less, to the river’s bank ; the hippopotamus there 
fore might well be said to get Its food from tt e iuoul 
tains, on the sides of which It would grow.” 
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with those of herbivorous land-quadrupeds; but if 
the elephant is to be understood, the whole descrip- 
tion is comparatively speaking tame. 

With respect to the second objection, there is 
little doubt that the marginal reading is nearer the 
Hebrew than that of the text. “ Will any take 
him in his sight, or bore his nose with a gin?” 
Perhaps this refers to leading him about alive v^th 
a ring in his nose, as, says lloseniniiller, “ the 
Arabs are accustomed to lead camels,” and we may 
add the English to lead bulls, “ with a ring passed 
through the nostrils.” The expression in verse 17, 
“ he bendeth his tail like a cedar,” has given occa- 
sion to much discussion ; some of the advocates for 

the elephant maintaining that the word zanab (<227) 
may denote either extremity, and that here the 
elephant's trunk is intended. The parallelism, how- 
ever, clearly requires the posterior appendage to be 
signified by the term. The expression seems to 
allude to the stiff, unbending nature of the animal’s 
tail, which in this respect is compared to the trunk 
of a strong cedar which the wind scarcely moves. 

The description of the animars lying under “ the 
shady trees,” amongst the “reeds” and willows, is 
peculiarly applicable to the hippopotamus. 0 It has 
been argued that such a description is equally appli- 


a < f At every turn there occurred deep, stil] pools, 
and occasional sandy islands densely clad with ’ofty 
reeds. Above and beyond these reeds stood trees of 
immense age, beneath which grew a rank kind of grass 
on which the sea-eow delights to pasture ” (G. Gum- 
ming. p. 297). 

6 Bochart says, " near thee,” i. e. not far 

from thy own country. Gesenius and Kosenmuller 
translate the word " pariter atque te.” Cary ( note on 
he.) understands it "at the same time as I made 
thee.” 

“PI£n, " grass,” not " hay,” as the Yulg. has 
it, and some commentators ; it is from the Arabic 
^ “ to be green.” The Hebrew word occurs 

in Num. xi. 5, in a limited sense, to denote " leeks.” 

d O'SV seems to refer here to the bones ctf the 
*}gs more particularly ; the marrow bones. 

e perhaps here denotes the rib bones, as is 

prooable from the singular number bn? b'tpas 

which appears to be distributive and thereby emphatic. 
See Itosenmiill. Schol. in l. c. 

f " With these apparently combined teeth the hip- 
popotamus can cut the grass as neatly as if it were 
mown with the scythe, and is able to sever, as if with 
shears, a tolerably stout and thick stem ” (Wood's 

Nat. Hist. i. 762). perhaps = the Greek apirq. 

See Bochart (iii. 722), who cites Nicander ( Tieriac . 
&S6) as comparing the tooth of this animal to a scythe. 
The next verse explains the purpose and use of the 
" scythe ” with which God has provided his creature ; 
namely, In order that he may eat the grass of the 
hills. 

0 * viro TTavToSana -3eVSpa : sub 

umbra. A. Schultens, following the Arabic writers 
Saadias and Abulwalid, was the first European com- 
mentator to propose " the lotus-tree” as the significa- 
tion of the Hebrew bs>:, which occurs only n this 
ind the following verse of Job. He identifies the 

C. y 

3*br«w word with the AraMc Jl *3, which according I 
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cable to the elephant ; but this is hardly the case, fof 
though the elephant is fond of frequent ablutions, and 
is frequently seen near water, yet the constant habit 
of the hippopotamus, as implied in verses 21, 22, 
seems to be especially made the subject to which 
the attention is directed. The whole passage (.lob 
xl. 15-24) may be thus literally translated : — 

" Behold now behemoth, whom I made with thee ;A 
he eateth grass c like cattle. 

" Behold now, his strength is in his loins, and his 
power in the muscles of his belly. 

" He bendeth his tail like a cedar : the sinews cf his 
thighs interweave one with another. 

"His bones d are as tubes of copper; his (solid) 
bones each one e as a bar of forged irou. 

" He is (one of) the chief of tue works of God ; his 
Maker hath furnished him with his scythe (tooth)./ 

" JFor the hills bring him forth abundant food, and 
all the beasts of the field have their pastime there. 

" Beneath the shady trees a he lieth down, in the 
covert of the reed, and fens.A 

" The shady trees cover him with their shadow ; the 
willows of the stream surround him. 

" Lo ! the river s.velleth proudly against him, yet 
he is not alarmed ; he is securely confident though a 
Jordan i burst forth against his mouth. 

" Will any one capture him when in his sight ? k 
will any one bore his nostril in the snare t ” 
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to some authorities is another name for the^^\^ 

C sidr ). the lotus of the ancient " lotophagi,” Zizyphu .< 
lotus. It would appear, however, from Abuifadli, cited 
by Celsius ( Hierob . ii. 191), that the Dlvil is a species 
distinct from the Sidr, which latter plant was also 
known by the names Salam and Nabk. Sprengel 
identifies the Dhal with the Jujube-tree {Zizyph.ua 

vulgaris). But even if it were proved that the L 'K!£ 

and the JL* were identical, the explanation of the 

JLaS by Frey tag, " Arbor quae remota a fiuminibus 
nonnisi plnvia rigatur, aliis lotus, Jvam. Dj.* 1 does not 
warrant us in associating the tree with the reeds and 
willows of the Nile. Gesenius, strange to say, supposes 
the reeds, out of which numerous birds are tlying in 
the subjoined woodcut from Sir G. Wilkinson's work, 
and which are apparently intended to represent the 
papyrus reeds, to be the lote lilies. Ills words are 
" At any rate, on a certain Egyptian monument which 
represents the chase of the hippopotamus, 1 observe 
this animal concealing himself iu a wood of water- 
lotuses — in loti apt at i ere sylva ” (Wilkinson. Manners 
and Customs , iii. 71). We prefer the rendering of the 
A. V. " shady trees ; ” and so read the Vulg., Kimchi, 
and Aben Ezra, the Syriac and the Arabic, with Bochart 

Bosenmuller takes " more Aramneo prn 

c'bb”, ut pro supra vii. 5, et 

Ps. lviii. 8” {Schol. ad Job. xl. 21). 

A See woodcut. Compare also Bellonius, quoted by 
Bochart : " Vivit arundinibus et cannis sacchari et 
foliis papyri herbee.” 

ini from " to descend.” The name 

of Jordan Is used poetically for any river, as the Greek 
poets use Ida for any mountain ami Achelous for any 
water (Rosemnull. Schol.), or perhajs In Its original 
meaning, as simply a " rapid river.” (See Stanley, ^ 
§ P. § 37.) This verse seems to refer to the inunda- 
tion of the Nile. 

k This seems to be the meaning implied- Compare 
In the case of Leviathan, ch. xll. 2,5; but see also 
Cary’s rendering, " He receiveth U (the river) up 
hi* eyes ” 
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This description agrees in every particular with 
the hippopotamus, which we fully believe to be the 
representative of the behemoth of Scripture. 

According to the Talmud, Behemoth is some 
huge laud-animal which daily consumes the grass 
Dti'a thousand hills; he is to have at some future 
period a battle with leviathan. On account of his 
grazing on the mountains, he is called “ the bull 
of the high mountains.” (See Lewysohn, Zool. 
dcs Talmuds , p. 355A “The ‘fathers,’ for the 
most part,” says Cary (dob, p. 402) “surrounded 
the objeet with an awe equally dreadful, and in the 
behemoth here, and in the leviathan of the next 
ihapter, saw nothing but mystical representations 


BF/KAH. [Weights.] 

BEL. [Baal.] 

BEL AND DRAGON. [Daniel, Arocinr- 

°I1AL ADDITIONS TO.] 

bexa (sb?: BaAtf, and BaAe, and BaAcbc, 
Gen. xiv. 2. 8 : Bela ; a stvulloiving u/t, or destnic- 
ivm. In the Liber Non i. l/ebr. } in St. Jerome’s 
woiks, tom. ii., it is corrupted to 2aAaf, in the 
Cod. Beg.; but in the Cod. Colbert, it is written 
BdAAa, a and interpreted KaTanwricrjudy (see 1's. 
lv. (liv.) 9, Sept.). Jerome appears to confound it 

with bs? , where he renders it “ habens, sive 

devorans and with where he says, 

“ Balia, afjsorpta sive inveterata ”). 

1. [BaActa: Bala.] One of the five cities of the 
plain which was spared at the intercession of Ix>t, 

ind received the name of Zoar smallness , 


a BxAAa la oleo the LXX.’a version of Brrn, Ocn. 
( 1 *. 3 
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| of the devil; others again have here pictured U 
themselves some hieroglyphic monster that has no 
real existence; but these wild imaginations are sur 
passed by that of Boldueius, who in the behemoth 
actually beholds Christ! ” 

The skin of the hippopotamus is cut into whips 
by the Dutch colonists of S. Africa, and the monu- 
meifls of Egypt testify that a similar use was made 
of the skin by the ancient Egyptians (Anc. Egypt. 
iii. 73). The inhabitants of S. Africa hold the 
flesh of the hippopotamus in high esteem; it is said 
to be not unlike pork. 

The hippopotamus belongs to the order Pachy- 
dei'mata > class Mammalia. W. II. * 


i. e. a little one (Gen. xiv. 2, xix. 22). It lay on 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, on the 
frontier of Moab and Palestine (Jerome on Is. xv.) 
and on the route to Egypt; the connection in which 
it is found, Is. xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. 34; Gen. xiii. 10. 
We first read of Bela in Gen. xiv. 2, 8, where it 
is named with Sodom, Gomorrha, Admail, and 
Xeboiim, as forming a confederacy under their 
respective kings, in the vale of Siddim, to resist the 
supremacy of the king of JShinar and his associates. 
It is singular that the king of Bela is the only one 
of the five whose name is rot given, and this sug- 
gests the probability of Bela having 1 een his own 
name, as well as the myne of his city, which may 
have been so called from him. The tradition of the 
Jews was that it was called Bela from having been 
repeatedly engulfed by earthquakes ; and in the 
passage Jer. xlviii. 34, “ f rom Zoar even unto 
i lloronaim (have they uttered their voice) ns an 
heifer h of three years old,” and Is. xv. 6, they 


h There can be no doubt that In both passages th* 
cry of the distressed Moabites Is compared to Ihe low big 
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lbsurdly fancied an allusion to its destruction by 
three earthquakes (Jerome, Qucest. II tb. in Gen. 
siv.). There is nothing improbable in itself in the 
supposed allusion to the swallowing up of the city 

by an earthquake, which 9*221 exactly expresses 
(Num. xvi. 30); hut the repeated occurrence of 
9 l 23, and words compounded with it, as itomes 
of men, rather favors the notion of the city having 
been called Bela from the name of its founder. 
This is rendered yet more probable by Bela being 
the name of an Edomitish king in Gen. xxxvi. 32. 
For further information see De Saulcy’s Narrative , 
\ 457-481, and Stanley’s S . if P. 285. [Zoak.] 

2. [BaActK : Bela , B de in 1 Chr.] Son of Beor, 
who reigned over Edom in the city of Dinhabah, 
eight generations before Saul, king of Israel, or 
about the time of the Exodus. Bernard Hyde, fol- 
lowing some Jewish commentators (Simon. Onomast. 
142, note), identifies this Bela with Balaam the son 
of Beor; but the evidence from the name does not 
seem to prove more than identity of family and 
race. There is nothing whatever to guide us as to 
the age of Beor, or Bosor, the founder of the house 
from which Bela and Balaam sprung. As regards 
the i.ame of Bela's royal or native city Dinhabah, 
which Burst and Gesenius render “place of plunder,” 
it may be suggested whether it may not possibly 

be a form of the Chaldee for gold , after 

the analogy of the frequent Chaldee resolution of 
the dagesh forte into nun. There are several names 
of places and persons in Idumea which point to 
gold as found there — as Dizahab, Deut. i. 1, 
“place of gold; ” Meza ha b, “waters of gold,” or 
“gold-streams,” Gen. xxxvi. 39. u Compare Dehe- 
bris, the ancient name of the Tiber, famous for its 
yellow waters. If this derivation for Dinhabah be 
true, its Chaldee form would not be difficult to 
account for, and would supply an additional evidence 
of the early conquests of the Chaldees in the direction 
of Idumea. The name of Bela’s ancestor Beor, 

"T9 2, is of a decidedly Chaldee or Aramaean form, 

like Peor T95> Pethor Tf!?, Rehob — *f"H> and 
others; and we are expressly told that Balaam the 
son of Beor dwelt in Pethor, which is by the river 
of the land of the children of his people, i. e. the 
river Euphrates ; and lie himself describes his home 
as -being in Aram (Num. xxii. 5, xxiii. 7). Saul 
again, who reigned over Edom after Samlah, came 
from Rehoboth by the river Euphrates (Gen. xxxvi. 
37). We read in Job’s time of the Chaldoeans 
making incursions into the land of Uz, and carrying 
off the camels, and slaying Job’s servants (Job i. 
17). In the time of Abraham we have the king 
of Shinar apparently extending his empire so as to 
make the kings on the borders of the Dead Sea his 
tributaries, and with his confederates extending his 
conquests into the very country which was after- 
wards the land of Edom (Gen. xiv. G). Putting 
all this together, we may conclude with some con- 
fidence that Bela the son of Beor, who reigned over 
Edom, was a Chaldaean ^>y birth, and reigned in 
Edom by conquest, lie may have been contem- 


a heifer whose calf has been taken from her. The 
T of companscn is very frequently omitted in Ilebrew 
Joe try. 

" In -QrHtt, " the golden city,” Is. xiv. 4, the 
'.wtding is doubtful (Gesen.-tn i\). 
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porary with Moses and Balaam. Iladad, ;>f which 
name there were two kings (Gen. xxxvi. 35, 30), is 
probably another instance of an Aramaean king of 
Edom, as we find the name Benhadad as that of the 
kings of Syria, or Aram, in later history (1 K. xx.). 
Compare also the name of Hadad-ezer, king of 
Zobah, in the neighborhood of the Euphrates (2 
Sam. viii. 3, &c.). The passage Gen. xxxvi. 31-39, 
is given in duplicate 1 Chr. i. 43-51. 

3. [BaAc£, BaAe, etc.: Bela]. Eldest son of 
Benjamin, according to Gen. xlvi. 21, 6 Num. xxvi. 
38, 1 Chr. vii. 6, viii. 1, and head of the family of 
the Belaites. The houses of his family, according 
to 1 Chi’, viii. 3-5, were Addar, Gera, Abihud (read 

Ehud "innS, for T^rPIlS), Abishua, Naaman, 
AJioah, Shupham, and Haram. Of these Ehud is 
the most remarkable. The exploit of Ehud the 
son of Gera, who shared the peculiarity of so many 
of his Benjamite brethren, in being left-handed 
(Judg. xx. 1G), in slaying Eglon the king of Moab, 
and delivering Israel from the Moabitish yoke, is 
related at length Judg. Hi. 14-30. The greatness 
of the victory subsequently obtained may be meas- 
ured by the length of the rest of 80 years which 
followed. It is perhaps worth noticing that as we 
have Husham by the side of Bela among the kings 
of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 34, so also by the side of 
Bela, son of Benjamin, we have the Benjamite fam- 
ily of Hushim (1 Chr. vii. 12), sprung apparently 
from a foreign woman of that name, whom a Ben- 
jamite took to wife in the land of Moab (1 Chr. 
viii. 8-11). [Becher.] 

4. [BaAe/c; Alex. BaAe: Bala.] Son of AJhaz, 

a Reubenite (1 Chr. v. 8). It is remarkable that 
his country too was “in Aroer, even unto Nebo 
and Baal-meon ; and eastward he inhabited untc 
the entering in of the wilderness from the river 
Euphrates” (8, 9). A. C. H. 

BE'LAH. [Bela, 3.] 

BE'LAITES, THE Os'paH: 6BaAi'i[Vat- 
Alex. -Aet: Belaitce]), Num. xxvi. 38. [Bela, 3.] 

BEL'EMUS (BrjAe^uos: Balsamus), 1 Esdr. 
ii. 16. [Bishlam.] 

BEXIAL. The translators of our A. V., fol- 
lowing the Vulgate, have frequently treated the 

word as a proper name, and given it in 

the form Belial , in accordance wdth 2 Cor. vi. 15 
This is particularly the case where it is connected 

with the expressions ''S, man of, or *f S of: 
in other instances it is translated wicked or some 
equivalent term (Deut. xv. 9; Ps. xli. 8, ci. 3, 
Prov. vi. 12, xvi. 27, xix. 28; Nah. i. 11, 15). 
There can be no question, however, that the word 
is not to be regarded as a proper name in the O. T. ; 
its meaning is woi'thlessness , and hence recklessness , 
lawlessness. Its etymology is uncertain: the first 

part = without ; the second part has been va- 
riously connected with V*19, y°^ e i aa * n the 9nlg. 
(Judg. xix. 22) Belial , id est absque jugo , in the 
sense of unbridled , rebellious; with 71^9, to as- 
cend , as = icithout ascent, that is, of the lowest con- 
dition ; and lastly with *792, usefulness = without 


b In A. V. Bclah,” the 9 being rendered by H 
Comp. Shtjab [3 j Hebron, 2]. 
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usefulness) that is, good for nothing (Gesen. The- 
fiitr . p. 209): the latter appears to he the most 
probable, not only in regard to sense, but also as 
explaining the unusual fusion of the two words, the 
> at the end of the one and at the beginning of the 
other leading to a crash, originally in the pronun- 
ciation, and afterwards in the writing. The ex- 
pression son or tu nn if Hel ini must be understood 
as meaning simply a worthless, lawless fellow' (^a- 
pavopos, LXX.): it occurs frequently in this sense 
in the historical books (Judg. xix. 22. xx. 13; 1 
Sam. i. 1(J, ii. 12, x. 27, xxv. 17, 25, xxx. 22; 2 
Sam. xvi. 7, xx. 1; IK. xxi. 10; 2 Chr. xiii. 7), 
and only once in the earlier books (Deut. xiii. 13). 

The a^unct is occasionally omitted, as in 

Sam. xxiii. G, and Job xxxiv. 18, where 
stands by itself, as a term of reproach. The later 
Hebrews used fraud and p.wpe in a similar manner 
(Matt. v. 22): the latter is perhaps the most anal- 
ogous; in 1 Sam. xxv. 25, Nabal (bll!) = p.wp6s) 

is described as a man of Belial, as though the terms 
were equivalent. 

In the X. T. the term appears in the form Be- 
A tap and not BeAtaA, as given in the A. V. The 
change of A into p was common ; we have an in- 
stance even in Biblical Hebrew iTV")*TE) (Job 
xxxviii. 32) for jTlVtE) 2 K. xxiii. 5); in Chal- 
dee we meet with for and vari- 

ous other instances; the same change occurred in 
the Doric dialect ( <paupos for <frav\ os), with which 
the Alexandrine writers were most familiar. The 
term as used in 2 Cor. vi. 15 is generally under- 
stood as an appellative of Satan, as the personifica- 
tion of all that was bad: Bengel ( Gnomon in loc.) 
explains it of Antichrist, as more strictly the oppo- 
site of Christ ( oiunem eolluviem autichnstianam 
notare vit A fur). W. h. 13. 

BELLOWS (ns^: LXX.). The 

word occurs only in .Ter. vi. 23, “ The bellows are 
burned;” where their use is to heat a smelting 
furnace. They were known even in the time of 
Moses, and perhaps still earlier, since the operations 
of a foundry would be almost impossible without 
them. A picture of two different kinds of bellows, 
both of highly ingenious construction, may be found 
in Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii. 338. “ They con- 

sisted,” he says, “of a leather, secured and fitted 
into a frame, from which a long pipe extended for 
lurrying the wind to the fire. They were worked 



)y the feet, the oj>erator standing upon them, with 
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one under each foot, and pressing them alternatelj 
while he pulled up each exhausted skin with a 
string lie held in his hand. In one instance we 
observe from the painting, that when the man left 
the bellows, they were raised as if inflated with air ; 
and this would imply a knowledge of the valve. 
The pi|>cs even in the time of Tliotlimes III., [sup- 
posed to be] the contemporary of Moses, apjieai 
to have been simply of reed, tipped with a metal 
point to resist the action of the lire.” 

Bellows of an analogous kind were early known 
to the Greeks and Romans, llomer (7/. xviii. 470) 
speaks of 20 <purcu in the forge of I lephaastos, and 
they are mentioned frequently by ancient authors 
{Diet, of Ant.) art. Follis). Ordinary hand-bel- 
lows, made of wood and kid's-skin, are used by the 
modern Egyptians, but are not found in the old 
paintings. They may however have been known, 
as they were to the early Greeks. 1’. W. V. 

BELLS. There are two words thus translated 
in the A. V., namely, Ex. xxviii. 33 (from 

to strike ; KaiSuves, LXX.), and 
Zecli. xiv. 20 (t 2> eVl rbv x°-^ lV0V r °v frnr ou, 
LXX.; A. V., marg. “bridles,” from Vg-^, to 
strike). 

In Ex. xxviii. 33 the bells alluded to were the 
golden ones, according to the Rabbis 72 in number 
(Winer, s. v. Schellen), which alternated with the 
three-colored pomegranates round the hem of the 
high-priest’s ephod. The object of them was “ that 
his sound might be heard when lie went in unto the 
•holy place, and when he came out, that he die not ” 
(Ex. xxviii. 35), or “ that as he went there might 
be a sound, and a noise made that might be heard 
in the temple, for a memorial to the ehilchen of his 
people ” (Eccius. xlv. 3). Xo doubt they answered 
the same purpose as the bells used by the Brah- 
mins in the Hindoo ceremonies, and by the Roman 
Catholics during the celebration of mass (eomp. 
Luke i. 21). I’o this day bells are frequently 
attached, for the sake of their pleasant sound, to 
the anklets of women. [Anki.ht.] The little 
girls of Cairo wear strings of them round their 
feet (Lane, Mod. Egypt. ii. 370, and at Koojar, 
Mungo Bark saw a dance “in which many per- 
formers assisted, all of whom were provided with 
little bells fastened to their legs and arms.” 

In Zecli. xiv. 20 “ bells of the horses ” (where 
otir marg. Vers, follows the LXX.) is probably a 
wrong rendering. The Hebrew word is almost the 

same as “a pair of cymbals,” and as 

they are supposed to he inscribed with the words 
“ Holiness unto the Lord,” it is more probable that 
they are not bells, but “ concave or flat pieces of 
brass, which were sometimes attached to horses for 
the sake of ornament” (Jalin, Arch, liibl. § 9G). 
Indeed they were probably the same as the 

C'3"in‘u,\ fj.T)y((TKoi (Is. iii. IS; Judg. viii. 21), 
lunula ■; of gold, silver, or brass used as ornaments, 
and hung by the Arabians round the necks of their 
camels, as we still see them in England on the har- 
ness of horses. They were not only ornamental, 
but useful, as their tinkling tended to enliven the 
animals: and in the caravans they thus served the 
purpose of our modem 6liee|>-bells. The compari- 
son to the KwSwves used by the Gieeks to test 
horses seems out of place; and hence Archbishop 
Seeker’s explanation of the verse, as meaning that 
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war-horses would become useless, and their trap- 
pings would be converted to sacred purposes, is 
untenable. The general meaning, as obvious from 
the context, is that true religion will then be uni- 
versally professed. F. W. F. 

BELMA'IM (BeA0eu; [Vat.] Alex. BeA/3ayi; 
[Sin. A/8eA $atfx\ Comp. BeA^ua'/'yu.i] Beltna), a 
place which, from the terms of Jhe passage, would 
appear to have been south of Dothaim (.Jud. vii. 
3). Possibly it is tbe same as Bei.men, though 
whether this is the case, or indeed whether either 
of them ever had any real existence, it is at present 
impossible to determine. [Judith.] The Syriac 
has Abel-mcchola. . G. 

BEL'MEN ([Horn. Comp.] BcA/xeV; [Sin.] 
Alex. BeA fxaiVy L Vat BouAp.cuv ] : Vulg. omits), 
a place named amongst the towns of Samaria as 
lying between Beth-horon and Jericho (Jud. iv. 4). 
The Hebrew name would seem to have been Abel- 
maim; but the onlj place of that name in the 
<_). 'F. was far to the north of the locality here 
alluded to. [Abel-maim.] The Syriac version 
has Abel-uieholah, which is more consistent with 
the context. [Abel-meholaii; Belmaoi.] 

G. 

BELSHAZ'ZAR (12St»'p2, Dan. v. 1, 

and -lstrs 1 ??, vii. 1: BaXrdcrap [Alex. Bapra- 
( rap in Ban. v. 1] : Baltasar ), the last king of 
Babylon. According to the well-known scriptural 
narrative, he was warned of his coming doom by 
the handwriting on the wall which was interpreted 
by Daniel, and was slain during a splendid feast in 
bis palace. Similarly Xenophon ( Cyrop . vii. 5, 3) 
tells us that Babylon was taken by Cyrus in the 
night, while the inhabitants were engaged in feast- 
ing and revelry, and that the king was killed. On 
the other hand the narratives of Berosus in Jose- 
phus (c. Apion. i. 20) and of Herodotus (i. 184 ff.) 
differ from the above account in some important 
particulars. Berosus calls the last king of Babylon 
Nabonnedus or Nabonadius ( Nabu-nit or Nabona- 
hit , i. e. Ntbo blesses } or makes prosperous ), and 
says that in the 17 th year of his reign Cyrus took 
Babylon, the king having retired to the neighbor- 
ing city of Borsippus or Borsippa (Birs-i-Nimrud), 
called by Niebuhr {Led. on Anc. Hist, xii.) “the 
Chaldsean Benares, the city in which the Chaldieans 
had their most revered objects of religion, and where 
they cultivated their science.” Being blockaded in 
that city, Nabonnedus surrendered, his life was 
spared, and a principality or estate given to him in 
Carmania, where he died. According to Herodotus 
the last king was called Labynetus, a name easy to 
reconcile with the Nabonnedus of Berosus, and the 
Nabannidocbus of Megasthenes (Euseh. Preep. 
Prong. ix. 41). Cyrus, after defeating Labynetus 
in the open field, appeared before Babylon, within 
which the besieged defied attack and even block- 
ade. as they had walls 300 feet high, and 75 feet 
tiiick, forming a square of 15 miles to a side, and 
had stored up previously several years’ provision. 
But he took the city by drawing off for a time the 
waters of the Euphrates, and then marching in 
with his whole army along As bed, during a great 
Babylonian festival, while the people, feeling per- 
fectly secure, were scattered over the whole city hi 
reckless amusement. These discrepancies have 
lately been cleared up by the discoveries of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson; and the histories of profane 
wiittjs, far from contradicting the Scriptural narra- 
18 
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tive, are shown to explain and confirm it. In 1854 
he deciphered the inscriptions on some cylinders 
found in the ruins of Uin-Qeer (the ancient Ur of 
the Chaldees), containing memorials of the works 
executed by Nabonnedus. From these inscriptions 
it appeal's that the eldest son of Nabonnedus was 
called Bel-shar-ezar and admitted by his father to 
a share in the government. This name is com- 
pounded of Bel (the Babylonian god), Shar (a king ), 
and the same termination as in Nabopolassar, Neb- 
uchadnezzar, (fcc., and is contracted into Belshaz- 
zar, just as Neriglissar (again with the same ter- 
mination) is formed from Nergal-sbarezar. In a 
communication to the Athenaeum, No. 1377, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson says, “ we can now understand 
how Belshazzar, as joint king with his father, may 
have been governor of Babylon, when the city was 
attacked by the combined forces of the Medes and 
Persians, and may have perished in the assault 
w’hich followed ; while Nabonnedus leading a force 
to the relief of the place was defeated, and obliged 
to take refuge in Borsippa, capitulating after a 
short resistance, and being subsequently assigned, 
according to Berosus, an honorable retirement in 
Carmania.” In accordance with this view we 
arrange the last Chaldaean kings as follow's: — Neb- 
uchadnezzar, his son Evil-nierodach, Neriglissar, 
Laborosoarebod (his son, a boy, killed in a conspir- 
acy), Nabonnedus or Labynetus, and Belshazzar. 
Herodotus says that Labynetus was the son of 
Queen Nitoeris; and Megasthenes (Euseb. Chr. 
Arm. p. GO) tells us that he succeeded Laborosoar- 
chod, but was not of his family. NafiauutSoxov 
diroSe ikvv<ti fiaoiXea, irpoa^KOUTa oi ouSeV- la 
Dan. v. 2, Nebuchadnezzar is called the father of 
Belshazzar. This of course need only mean grand- 
father or ancestor. Now Neriglissar usurped the 
throne on the murder of Evil-merodach (Beros. ap. 
Joseph. Apion. i.): we may therefore well suppose 
that on the death of his son Laborosoarchod, Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s family was restored in the person of 
Nabonnedus or Labynetus, possibly the son of that 
king and Nitoeris, and father of Belshazzar. The 
chief objection to this supposition would be that 
if Neriglissar married Nebuchadnezzar’s daughter 
(.loscph. c. Apion. i. 21) [20, Didot’s ed.], Nabon- 
nedus would through her be connected with Laboro- 
soarchod. This difficulty is met by the theory of 
Rawlinson {Herod. Essay viii. § 25), who connects 
Belshazzar with Nebuchadnezzar through his mo- 
ther, thinking it probable that Nabu-nahit, whom 
he does not consider related to Nebuchadnezzar, 
w'ould strengthen his position by marrying the 
daughter of that king, who would thus be Belshaz- 
zar’s maternal grandfather. A totally different 
view is taken by Marcus Niebuhr {Geschichte As- 
sur's und Babel's seit Phul, p. 91), who considers 
Belshazzar to be another name for Evil-merodach, 
the son of Nebuchadnezzar. He identifies their 
characters by comparing Dan. v. with the language 
of Berosus about Evil-merodach, 7r pooras r<a v 
TrpayfxdTOiv avifxoos KCtl aoeXycos- He considers 
that the capture of Babylon described in Daniel, 
was not by the Persians, but by the Medes, under 
Astyages ( i . e. Darius the Mede), and that between 
the reigns of Evil-merodach or Belshazzar, and Ne- 
riglissar, we must insert a brief period during which 
Babylon was subject to the Medes. This solves a 
difficulty as to the age of Darius (Dan. v. 31; cf. 
Rawlinson, Essay Hi § 11), but most people will 
probably prefer the actual facts discovered by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson to the theory (though doubtless 
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rery ingenious) of Niebuhr. On llawlinson’s view, 
Belshazzar died ». c. 538, on Niebuhr’s is. c. 559. 

G. E. L. C. 

BELTESHAZZAR. [Daniel.] 

BEN (]2 [so?i]: LXX. omits: Ben), a Levite 
“of the second decree, 11 one of the porters ap- 
pointed by David to the service of the ark (1 Chr. 
xv. 18). 

bexa'iah [3 9ji.] (nn;:? and rr:2 = 

built by J ah : B avala?: /Jana iVia), the name of sev- 
eral Israelites: — 

1. Benaiaiiu; the son of Jchoiada the chief 
priest (1 Chr. xxvii. 5), and therefore of the tribe 
of Levi, though a native of Kahzcel (2 Sam. xxiii. 
20; 1 ('hr. xi. 22), in the south of .Judah; set by 
David (1 (’hr. xi. 25) over his body-guard of C’here- 
thites and Pelethites (2 Sam. viii. 18; 1 K, i. 38; 
1 Chr. xviii. 17; 2 Sam. xx. 23) and occupying 
a middle rank between the first three of the Gib- 
borim, or “mighty men,” and the thirty “valiant 
men of the armies ” (2 Sam. xxiii. 22, 23; 1 Chr. 
xi. 25, xxvii. G; and see Kennicott, I tins. p. 177). 
The exploits which gave him this rank are nar- 
rated in 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, 21; 1 Chr. xi. 22. lie 
was captain of the host for the third month (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 5). 

Benaiah remained faithful to Solomon during 
Adonijab’s attempt on the crown (1 K. i. 8, 10), a 
matter in which lie took part in his official capacity 
as commander of the king’s body-guard (1 K. i. 32. 
38, 44); and after Adonijah and Joab had both 
been put to death by his hand, he was raised by 
Solomon into the place of the latter as commandcr- 
di-chief.of the whole army (ii. 35, iv. 4). 

Benaiah appears to have had a son, called after 
his grandfather, Jelioiada, who succeeded Ahitho- 
✓ phel about the person of the king (1 Chr. xxvii. 
34). But this is possibly a copyist’s mistake for 
“Benaiah the son of Jchoiada.” 

2. [Vat. Alex. om. in 2 Sam. ; Vulg. in 2 Sam. 
and 1 Chr. xi. Uanaia.] Benaiah the Piuatiion- 
ite; an Kphraimite, one of David’s thirty mighty 
men (2 Sam. xxiii. 30; 1 Chr. xi. 31), and the cap- 
tain of the eleventh monthly course (1 Chr. xxvii. 
H). 

3. [Ini Chr. xv. 18, Bavala.] Benaiaiiu; a 
Invite in the time of David, who “played with a 
psaltery on Alamoth ” (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20, xvi. 5). 

4. [1 Chr. xv. 24, Bavala', Vat. Alex. FA. 
Bai/ax-] Benaiaiiu; a priest in the time of Da- 
vid, appointed to blow the trumpet before the ark 
(l Chr. xv. 24, xvi. G). 

5. [Vat. om.] Benaiah; a Levite of the sons 
of Asaph (2 Chr. xx. 14). 

6. [Vat. Qavai fiavatas .] Benaiaiiu; a I>e- 
vite in the time of Ilezckiah, one of the “overseers 

fiZ''7 , '(7r) of offerings ” (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

7. [Vat. om. ; Alex. B avaia‘> Banaia.] Bi> 
naiaii; one of the “princes” (Z' , S''££ , 3) of the 
families of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 3G). 

8. Benaiaii; four laymen in the time of Ezra 
who had taken strange wives. [Barata: Vulg. 1, 
fjanea ; 3, Baneas ; 4, /Janata.] 1 (F.zr. x. 25). 
[Baanias.] 2 (Ezr. x. 30). [Naihus.] 3 (Ezr. 
i. 35), and 4 (x. 43). [Banaias.] 

0. Benaiaiiu; father of Pelutiah, “ a prince of 
the people” in the time of Ezekiel (xi. 1, 13). 

BEN-AM'MI 09T1S, of my kindred), 


the son of the younger daughter of Ix)t, and the 
progenitor of the Ammonites (Gen. xix. 38). The 
reading of the LXX. and Vulgate differs from the 
Hebrew text by inserting the name of Ammon as 
well as the exclamation which originated it: na 1 
itcd\e(T€ r b vvofxa avrov 'Afj./j.hv Ae^oucra Tt5. 
yevovs fxov [Alex. Apfiav o vios rov yevovs pov] 
Ammon, id tat Jilius pojrnli mei. 

BEN'E-BE'RAK (PPP’^2 [sons of light- 
niny or of Barak]: BavaifiaKar] Alex. Batnq&a- 
pa«: et Bane et Barack : Syr. one 

of the cities of the tribe of Dan, mentioned only in 
Josh. xix. 45. 'flic paucity of information which we 
possess regarding this tribe (omitted entirely from 
the lists in l Chr. ii.-viii., and only one family 
mentioned in Num. xxvi.) makes it impossible to 
9ay whether the “soii9 of Berak ” who gave thein 
name to this place belonged to Dan, or were, as we 
may perhaps infer from the name, earlier settlers 
dispossessed by the tribe. The reading of the 
Syrian Baal-debac, is not con finned by any other 
version. By Eusebius the name is divided (comp. 
Vulg.), and B apanal is said to have been then a 
village near Azotus. No trace has been found of 
it. G. 

* Knobel ( Josua , p. 471) identifies it with fbn 
Abrak , an hour’s distance from el- Yehudiyeh (Je- 
hud), according to Scholz (Reise, p. 25G). A. 

BEN'E-JA'AKAN Orjl?' children 

[sons] of Jaaknn [peril, sagacious , ivise , Fiirst] : 
Bavata', Alex. B avinav: Bencjaacan ), a tribe who 
gave their name to certain wells in the desert which 
formed one of the halting-places of the Israelites 
on their journey to Canaan. [Beeiiotii Bene- 
jaakan.] In Num. xxxiii. 31, 32, the name is 
given in the shortened form of Bene-jaakan. The 

tribe doubtless derived its name from Jaakan, the 
son of Ezer, son of Seir the Horite (1 Chr. i. 42), 
whose name is also given in Genesis as Akan. 
[Akan; Jakan.] 

The situation of these wells has not been yet 
identified. In the time of Eusebius ( Onom. Beroth 
fil . Jacin , ’laKtifj.) the spot was shown 10 miles 
from Petra on the top of a mountain, llobinson 
suggests the small fountain et-Taiyibeh , at the bot- 
tom of the Pass er-Rubdy under Petra, a short 
distance from the Arabah. The word Bceroth, 
however, suggests not a spring but a group of ar- 
tificial wells. 

In the Targ. Ps. Jon. the name is given in Num- 
bers as Aktba, SHf/V G. 

BKN'E-KE'DEM (-IP '32, the children 
[sons] of the Bast ), an appellation given to a people, 
or to peoples, dwelling to the cast of Palestine. It 
occurs in the following passages of the O. T. : (1.) 
Gen. xxix. 1, “Jacob came into the land of the 
people of the East,” in which was therefore reck- 
oned llaran. (2.) Job i. 3, Job was “ the greatest 
of all the men of the East” [Jon]. (3.) Judg. 
vi. 3, 33, vii. 12, viii. 10. In the first three pas- 
sages the Bene-Kedcm are mentioned together with 
the Midianites and the Amnlekites; and in the 
fourth the latter peoples seem to be included in this 
common name: “ Now Zcbah and Zalnmnna [were] 
in Karkor, and their hosts with them, about fifteen 
thousand [men], all that were left of all the host* 
of the children of the East.” In the events to 
which these passages of Judges reLate, we find s 
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jurious reference to the language spoken by these 
eastern tribes, which was understood by Gideon and 
his servant (or one of them) as they listened to the 
talk in the camp ; and from this it is to be inferred 
that they spoke a dialect intelligible to an Israelite : 
an inference bearing on an affinity of race, and 
thence on the growth of the Semitic languages. 
(4. ) 1 IC. iv. 30, “ Solomon’s wisdom excelled the 
wisdom of all the children of the East country.” 
(5.) Is. xi. 14; Jer. xlix. 28; Ez. xxv. 4, 10. From 
the first passage it is difficult to deduce an argu- 
ment, but the other instances, with their contexts, 
are highly important. In Ezekiel, Ammon is de- 
livered to the “men of the East,” and its city 
Kabbah is prophesied to become “a stable for 
camels , and the Ammonites a couching-place for 
flocks ; ” referring, apparently, to the habits of the 
wandering Arabs; while “palaces” and “dwell- 
ings,” also mentioned and thus rendered in the A. 
V., may be better read “ camps ” and “ tents .” 
The words of Jeremiah strengthen the supposition 
just mentioned: “Concerning Kedar, an4| con- 
cerning Hazor, which Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon shall smite, thus saith the Lord, Arise ye, 
go up to Kedar, and spoil the men of the East. 
'Fheir tents and their flocks shall they take away: 
they shall take to themselves their curtains [i. e. 
tents], and all their vessels, and their camels .” 

Opinions are divided as to the extension of the 
appellation of Bene-Kedem; some (as Rosenmuller 
and Winer) holding that it came to signify the 
Arabs generally. From a consideration of the pas- 
sages above cited, and that which makes mention 
of the land of Kedem, Gen. xxv. C [Isshmael], 
we think (with Gesenius) that it primarily signified 
the peoples of the Arabian deserts (east of Palestine 
and Lower Egypt), and chiefly the tribes of Ish- 
mael and of Keturah, extending perhaps to Meso- 
potamia and Babylonia (to which we may suppose 
Kedem to apply in Num. xxiii. 7, as well as in Is. 
ii. G); and that it was sometimes applied to the 
Arabs and their country generally. The only pos- 
itive instance of this latter signification of Kedem 
occurs in Gen. x. 30, where “ Sephar, a mount of 
the East,” is by the common agreement of scholars 
situate in Southern Arabia [Arabia; Sephar]. 

In the 0. T. with its conjugate forms, 

seems to be a name of the peoples otherwise called 
Bene-Kedem. and with the same limitations. The 
same may be observed of ■}] auaroXf} in the N. T. 

(Matt. ii. 1 a: ). nin v>5, Dift 

and C7I7. 0 n the passages above re- 
ferred to), are translated by the LXX. and in the 
Vulg., and sometimes transcribed (KeSe'jii) by the 
foimer; except LXX. in 1 K. iv. 30, and LXX. 
and Vulg. in Is. ii. G, where they make Kedem to 
relate to ancient time. E. S. P. 

BEN HADAD [more correctly Ben-had ad] 
HIT son of Hadad : vlbs ’'ASep: Benadad ), 
the name of three kings of Damascus. Hadad or 
^Rfodwas a Syrian god, probably the Sun (Macrob. 
Saturnalia , i. 23), still worshipped at Damascus in 
the time of Josephus {Ant. ix. 4, 6), and from it 
several Syrian names are derived, as Hadadezer, 

. e. Hadad has helped. The “ son of Hadad,” 
herefore, means worshipper of Hadad. Damascus, 
vfter having been taken by David (2 Sam. viii. 5, 
*). was delivered from subjection to his successor 
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by Rezon (1 K. xi. 24), who “was an adveisary to 
Israel all the days of Solomon.” 

Benhadad I. was cither son or grandson to 
Rezon, and in his time Damascus was supreme in 
Syria, the various smaller kingdoms which sur- 
rounded it being gradually absorbed into its terri- 
tory. Benhadad must have been an energetic and 
powerful sovereign, and his alliance was courted 
both by Baasha of Israel and Asa of Judah. He 
finally closed with the latter on receiving a large 
amount of treasure, and conquered a great part of 
the N. of Israel, thereby enabling Asa to pursue 
his victorious operations in the S. From 1 K. xx. 
34, it would appear that he continued to make war 
upon Israel hi Omri’s time, and forced him to 
make “streets” in Samaria for Syrian residents. 
[Ahab.] This date is b. c. 950. 

Benhadad II., son of the preceding, and also 
king of Damascus. Some authors call him grand- 
son, on the ground that it was unusual in antiquity 
for the son to inherit the father's name. But Ben- 
hadad seems to have been a religious title of the 
Syrian kings, as we see by its reappearance as the 
name of Hazael's son, Benhadad III. Long wars 
with Israel characterized the reign of Benhadad II., 
of which the earlier campaigns are described under 
Ahab. His power and the extent of his dominion 
are proved by the thirty-two vassal kings who ac- 
companied him to his first siege of Samaria. Some 
time after the death of Ahab, probably owing to 
the difficulties in which Jehoram of Israel was in- 
volved by the rebellion of Moab, Benhadad renewed 
the war with Israel, and after some minor attempts 
which were frustrated by Elisha, attacked Samaria 
a second time, and pressed the siege so closely that 
there was a terrible famine in the city, and atrocities 
were committed to get food no less revolting than 
those which Josephus relates of the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus. But when the Syrians were on the very 
point of success, they suddenly broke up in the 
night in consequence of a sudden panic, under which 
they fancied that assistance was coming to Israel 
from Egypt or some Canaanitish cities as 'lyre or 
Ramoth. Jehoram seems to have followed up this 
unhoped-for deliverance by successful offensive oper- 
ations, since we find from 2 Iv. ix. 1 that Ramoth 
in Gilead was once more an Israelitish town. 
[Ahab.] Soon after Benhadad fell sick, and sent 
Hazael, one of his chief officers, with vast presents, 
to consult Elisha, who happened to be in Damascus, 
as to the issue of his malady. Elisha replied that 
the sickness was not a mortal one, but that still he 
would certainly die, and he announced to Hazael 
that he would be his successor, with tears at the 
thought of the misery which he would bring on 
Israel. On the day after Hazael’s return Benhadad 
was murdered, but not, as is commonly thought 
from a cursory reading of 2 K. viii. 15, by Hazael. 
Such a supposition is hardly consistent with Hazael’s 
character, would involve Elisha in the guilt of hav- 
ing suggested the deed, and the introduction of 
Hazael’s name in the latter clause of ver. 15 can 
scarcely be accounted for, if he is also the subject 
of the first clause. Ewald, from the Hebrew text 
and a general consideration of the chapter ( Gesch. 
des V. r. iii. 523, note), thinks that one or more 
of Benhadad’s own servants were the murderers: 
Calmet (Fragm. vii.) believes that the wet cloth 
which caused his death, was intended to effect his 
cure. This view he supports 'y a reference to 
Bruce’s Travels, iii. 33. Hazael succeeded him 
perhaps because he had no m tural heirs, and with 
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him expired the dynasty founded by Rezon. Ben- 
hadad's death was about n. c. 800, and he must 
have reigned some 30 years. 

BivNiiadad III., son of the above-mentioned 

I lazacl, and his successor on the throne of Syria. 

I I is reign was disastrous for Damascus, and the 
vast power wielded by his father sank into insig- 
nificance. In the striking language of Scripture, 
“.Jehoahaz [the son of Jehu] besought the Lord, and 
the I,ord hearkened unto him, for he saw the oppres- 
sion of Israel, because the king of Syria oppressed 
them; and the IadhI gave Israel a savior” (2 K. 
xiii. 4, 5). This savior was Jeroboam II. (cf. 2 
K. xiv. 27), but the prosperity of Israel began to 
revive in the reign of his father Jehoash, the son 
of Jehoahaz. "When Benluulad succeeded to the 
throne of Ilnzael, Jehoash, in accordance with a 
prophecy of the dying Elisha, recovered the cities 
which Jehoahaz had lost to the Syrians, and beat 
him in Aphek (2 K. xiii. 17) in the plain of Es- 
draelon, where Ahab had already defeated Benhadad 
II. [A li An.] Jehoash gained two more victories, 
but did not restore the dominion of Israel on the 
E. of Jordan. This glory was reserved for his suc- 
cessor. The date of Benhadad III. is n. c. 840. 
His misfortunes in war are noticed by Amos i. 4. 

G. E. L. C. 

BEN-HA'IL (Vrrp, son of the host, i. e. 

warrioi' : Bcnhail), one of the “princes” ( v j£’) 
whom king Jehoshaphat sent to teaeh in the cities 
of Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 7). The LXX. translates, 
tovs y)yovfi€uovs avrov k a 1 tows u j o w s too v 
5 v v a t a> v. 

BEX-IIA'XAX C|3n”|3 [son of the merci- 
ful]: vibs&ava; Alex, [uiov] kvaV. film Ilanan), 
jon of Shimon, in the line of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 

BEXI'NU (^3? [our son] : BcuW; [Vat. 
FA. BfVia/j.€LV ;] Alex. Bavovaiai’ ; [Aid. Bai'- 
o wal\ Comp. B avowed] Baninu), a Lerite; one 
of those who sealed the covenant with Nehemiali 
(Neh. x. 13 [14]). 

BEX'JAMIN Bema- 

uelv’ Benjamin). 1. Tlie youngest of the children 
of Jacob, and the only one of the thirteen (if indeed 
there were not more: comp, “all his daughters,” 
Gen. xxxvii. 35, xlvi. 7), who was horn in Palestine. 
Hi* birth took place on the road between Bethel 
and Bethlehem, a short distance — “ a length of 
earth” — from the latter, and his mother Rachel 
died in the act of giving birth to him, naming him 
with her last breath Bcn-oni, “son of my sorrow” 
(comp. 1 Sam. iv. 19-22). This was by Jacob 
changed into Benjamin (Bmynmin) (Gen. xxxv. 
10-18). 

The name is worthy some attention. From the 
terms of the story it would appear to be implied 
that it was bestowed on the child in opposition to 
the des|wnding, and probably ominous, name given 
Inin by bis dying mother, and on this assumption 
it has been interpreted to mean “ Son of the right 
hand,” i. e. fortunate, dexterous, Ftlix ; as if 

Tliis interpretation is inserted in the 
text of the Vulgate and the margin of the A. V. 
and h.as the support of Gcscnius ( Then. 219). On 
the other hand the Samaritan Codex gives the name 

'n an altered form as UNO'S—, son of days, t. e. 
»on of my old age (emnp. Gen. xliv. 20), which is 
wiopted ly Philo, Aben-Ezra, and others. Both 
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these interpretations are of comparatively lAte date, 
and it is notorious that such explanatory glosse* 
are not only often invented long subsequently to 
the original record, but are as often at variance 
with the real meaning of that record, 'Ilie meaning 
given by Josephus — T V <? 7 r’ avT(p yet/ojueyrjp 
obvvriu rfj firjTpl (Ant. i. 21, § 3) — is completely 
different from either of the above. However this 
may be, the name is not so pointed as to agree with 
any interpretation founded on “son of” — being 

2a, and not 20. Moreover in the adjectival forms 
of the w ord the first syllable is generally suppressed, 

as or 2, i. e. “sons of 

Yemini,” for sons of Benjamin; 

“ man of Yemini,” for man of Benjamin (1 Sam. 
ix. 1; Esth. ii. 5); land of Yemini 

for land of Benjamin (1 Sam. ix. 4); as if the 
patriarch’s name had been originally Yamin 

(eoinjj*Gen. xlvi. 10), and that of the tribe Yemin- 
ites. ^nesc adjectival forms are carefully preserved 
in the LXX. [In Judg. iii. 15 and 1 Sam. ix. 1 
the A. V. reads in tlie margin “son of Jemini,” 
and “son of a man of Jemini.”] 

Until the journeys of Jacob’s sons and of Jacob 
himself into Egypt we hear nothing of Benjamin, 
and as far as he is concerned those well-known 
narratives disclose nothing beyond the very strong 
affection entertaine4 towards him by bis father and 
his whole-brother Joseph, and the relation of fond 
endearment in which be stood, as if a mere darling 
child (comp. Gen. xliv. 20), to the whole of his 
family. Even the harsh natures of the elder 
patriarchs relaxed towards him. But Benjamin 
can hardly have been tlie “ lad ” which we eom- 
monly imagine him to be, for at tlie time that the 
patriarchs went down to reside in Egypt, when 
“ every man with his house went with Jacob,” ten 
sons arc ascribed to Benjamin, — a burger number 
than to any of his brothers, — and two of these, 
from the plural formation of their names, were 
themselves apparently families (Gen. xlvi. 21). a 

And here, little as it is, closes all we know of the 
life of the patriarcli himself: henceforward the his- 
tory of Benjamin is the history of the tribe. And 
up to the time of t^e entrance on the Promised 
Land that history is as meagre as it is afterwards 
full and interesting. We know indeed that shortly 
after tlie departure from Egypt it was the smallest 
tribe but one (Num. i. 30; comp, verse 1); that 
during the march its position was on the west of 
the tabernacle with its brother tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh (Xum. ii. 18-24). We have tlie 
names of tlie “captain” of the tribe, when it set 
forth on its long march (Num. ii. 22); of the 
“ruler” who went up with his fellows to spy out 
tlie land (xiii. 9): of the families of which the tril>e 
consisted when it was marshalled at the great halt 
in the plains of Moab by Jordan-Jericho (Num. 
xxvi. 38-41, 03), and of the “prince** who was 
chosen to assist in the dividing of the land (xxxiv. 
21). These are indeed preserved to us. Put there 
is nothing to indicate what were the characteristics 
and behavior of the tribe which sprang from the 
orphan darling of his father and brothers. No 
touches of personal biography like those with which 


a According to other lists, sonic of these " children ’ 
would seem to have Wen grandchildren (comp. Num 
xxvi. 38-41 ; 1 Chr. vii. 0-12, vill. 1). 
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ire are favored concerning Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 20- 
23): no record of zeal for Jehovah like Levi (Ex. 
txxii. 26): no evidence of special bent as in the 
case of Keuben and Gad (Num. xxxii.). The only 
foreshadowing of the tendencies of the tribe which 
was to produce Ehud, Saul, and the perpetrators 
of the deed of Gibeah, is to be found in the prophetic 
gleam which lighted up the dying Jacob, “ Benja- 
min shall ravin as a wolf: in the morning he shall 
devour the prey, and at night he shall divide the 
spoil” (Gen. xlix. 27). 

The proximity of Benjamin to Ephraim during 
the march to the Promised Land was maintained 
in the territories allotted to each. Benjamin lay 
Immediately to the south of Ephraim and between 
him and Judah. The situation of this territory 
was highly favorable. It formed almost a paral- 
lelogram, of about 26 miles in length by 12 in 
breadth. Its eastern boundary was the Jordan, and 
from thence it extended to the wooded district of 
Kirjath-jearim, a point about eight miles west of 
Jerusalem, while in the other direction it stretched 
from the valley of Hinnom, under the “ Shoulder 
of the Jebusite” on the south, to Bethel on the 
north. Thus Dan intervened between Benjamin 
and the Philistines, while the communications with 
the valley of the Jordan were in their own power. 
On the south the territory ended abruptly with the 
steep slopes of the hill of Jerusalem; on the north 
it melted imperceptibly into the possessions of the 
friendly Ephraim. The smallness of this district, 
hardly larger than the county of Middlesex [Eng.], 
was, according to the testimony of Josephus, compen- 
sated for by the excellence of the land (5 ta rtyv T 7 )s 
yrjs ap€T-f}v, Ant. v. 1).« In the degenerate state 
of modern Palestine few traces remain of this ex- 
cellence. But other and more enduring natural 
peculiarities remain, and claim our recognition, 
rendering this possession one of the most remark- 
able among those of the tribes. 

(1.) The general level of this part of Palestine 
is very high, not less than 2000 feet above the 
maritime plain of the Mediterranean on the one 
side, or than 3000 feet above the deep valley of the 
Jordan on the other, besides which this general 
level or plateau is surmounted, in the district now 
under consideration, by a large number of emi- 
nences — defined, rounded hills j — almost every one 
of which has borne some part in the history of the 
tribe. Many of these hills carry the fact of their 
existence in their names. Gibeon, Gibeah, Geba 
or Gaba, all mean “hill; ” Ramah and Kamathaim, 
“eminence;” Mizpeh, “ watch-tower ;” while the 
“ascent of Beth-horon,” the “ cliff Rimmon,” the 
“ pass of Miehmasb ” with its two “ teeth of rock,” 
all testify to a country eminently broken and hilly. 

The special associations which belong to each of 
these eminences, whether as sanctuary or fortress, 
many of them arising from the most stirring inci- 
dents in the history of the nation, will be best 
examined under the various separate heads. 


a A trace of the pasture lands may be found in the 
mention of the ' f herd” (1 Sam. xi. 5); and possibly 
Others in the names of some of the towns of Benjamin : 
as hap-Parah, rf the cow ; ’* Zelah-ha-eleph, " the ox- 
rib ” (Josh, xviii. 23, 28). 

b It is perhaps hardly fanciful :o ask if we may not 
iccount in this way for the curious prevalence among 
•he names of the towns of Benjamin of the titles of 
'tribes. Ila-Avvim, the Avites ; Zemaraim, the Ze- 
■aarites ; ha-Ophni, the Ophnite ; Chephar ha-Am- 
»onai, the village of the Ammonites ; ha-Jebusi, the 
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(2.) No less important than these eminences are 
the torrent beds and ravines by which the uppei 
country breaks down into the deep tracts on each 
side of it. They formed then, as they do still, the 
only mode of access from either the plains of Philis- 
tia and of Sharon on the west, or the deep valley 
of the Jordan on the east** — the latter steep and 
precipitous in the extreme, the former more gradual 
in their declivity. Up these western passes swarmed 
the Philistines on their incursions during the times 
of Samuel and of Saul, driving the first king of 
Israel right over the higher district of his own tribe 
to Gilgal in the hot recesses of the Arabah, and 
establishing themselves over the face of the country 
from Michmash to Ajalon. Down these same defiles 
they were driven by Saul after Jonathan’s victorious 
exploit, just as in earlier times Joshua had chased 
the Canaanites down the long hill of Beth-horon, 
and as centuries after the forces of Syria were 
chased by Judas Maccabaeus (1 Macc. iii. 16-24). 

The passes on the eastern side are of a much 
more difficult and intricate character than those 
on the western. The principal one, which, now 
unfrequented, was doubtless in ancient times the 
main ascent to the interior, leaves the Arabah 
behind the site of Jericho, and breaking through 
the barren hills with many a Mild bend and steep 
slope, extends to and indeed beyond the very 
central ridge of the table-land of Benjamin, to 
the foot of the eminence on which stand the ruins 
of Bireh , the ancient Beeroth. At its lower part 
tliis valley bears -the name of Wady Fuwar , but 
for the greater part of its length it is called Wady 
SuweiniL It is the main access, and from its cen- 
tral ravine branch out side valleys, conducting to 
Bethel, Michmash, Gibeah, Anathoth, and other 
towns. After the fall of Jericho this ravine must 
have stood open to the victorious Israelites, as their 
natural inlet to the country. At its lower end 
must have taken place the repulse and subsequent 
victory of Ai, with the conviction and stoning of 
Achan, and through it Joshua doubtless hastened 
to the relief of the Gibeonites, and to his memora- 
ble pursuit of the Canaanites down the pass of 
Beth-horon, on the other side of the territory of 
Benjamin. 

Another of these passes is that which since the 
time of our Saviour has been the regular road be- 
tween Jericho and Jerusalem, the scene of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. 

Others lie further north by the mountain which 
bears the traditional name of Quarantania ; first up 
the face of the cliff, afterwards less steep, and 
finally leading to Bethel or Taiyibeh, the ancient 
Ophrah (Rob. i. 570). 

These intricate ravines may well have harbored 
the wild beasts, which, if the derivation of the 
names of several places in this locality are to be 
trusted, originally haunted the district — zeboim , 
hyenas (1 Sam. xiii. 18), skual and shaalbim, 
foxes or jackals (Judg, i. 35; 1 Sam. xiii. 17), 
ajalon, gazelles. 0 


Jebusite, — are all among the names of places in Ben- 
jamin ; and we can hardly doubt that in these names 
is preserved the memory of many an ascent of the 
wild tribes of the desert from the sultry and open 
plains of the low level to the fresh air and -secure 
fastnesses of the upper district. 

c The subject of the connection between the topog- 
raphy of Benjamin and the events which took place 
there is treated in the most admirable manner in th« 
4th chapter of Mr. Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine 
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Such were the limits and such the character of 
the possession of Benjamin as fixed by those who 
originally divided the land. But it could not have 
been long before they extended their limits, since in 
the early lists of 1 Chr. viii. we find mention made 
of Benjamiles who built Lod and Ono, and of 
others who were founders of Aijalon (12, 13), all 
which towns were beyond the spot named above as 
the westernmost point in their boundary. These 
places too were in their possession after the return 
iroiii the Captivity (Neb. xi. 35). 

'flic contrast between the warlike character of 
the tribe and the peaceful image of its progenitor 
has been already noticed. That fierceness and 
posver are not less out of proportion to the small- 
ness of its numbers and of its territory. This 
comes out in many scattered notices. (a . ) Benja- 
min was the only tribe which seems to have pur- 
sued archery to any purpose, and their skill in the 
bow (1 Sam. xx. 20, 30; 2 Sain. i. 22; 1 Chr. viii. 
40, xii. 2; 2 Chr. xvii. 17) and the sling (Judg. xx. 
10) are celebrated. (5.) When, after the first con- 
quest of the country, the nation began to groan 
under the miseries of a foreign yoke, it is to a man 
of Benjamin, Ehud the son of Gera, that they turn 
for deliverance. The story seems to imply that he 
accomplished his purpose on Eglon with less risk, 
owing to his proficiency in the peculiar practice of 
using his left hand, a practice apparently confined 
to Benjamites, though by them greatly employed 
(Judg. iii. 15, and see xx. 10; 1 Chr. xii. 2). (c.) 
Hannah and Ilecliab, “the sons of Kimmon the 
Beerothite of the children of Benjamin,” are the 
only Israelites west of the Jordan named in the 
whole history as captains of marauding predatory 

“bands” (□'H r n2), and the act of which they 
were guilty — the murder of the head of their house 
— hardly needed the summary vengeance inflicted 
on them by David to testify the abhorrence in 
which it must have been held by all Orientals how- 
ever warlike, (tf.) The dreadful deed recorded in 
Judg. xix. though repelled by the whole country, 
was unhesitatingly adopted and defended by Ben- 
iamin with an obstinacy and spirit truly extraor- 
dinary. < >f their obstinacy there is a remarkable 
trait in 1 Sam. xxii. 7-18. Though Saul was 
not only the king of the nation, but the head of 
the tribe, and David a member of a family which 
had as yet no claims on the friendship of Benjamin, 
yet the Benjamites resisted the strongest appeal of 
Saul to betray the movements of David, and after 
those movements had been revealed by Doeg the 
Edomite (worthy member — as lie must have seemed 
to them — of an accursed race!) they still firmly 
refused to lift a hand against those who had as- 
sisted him. 

And yet — to return to the deed of Giheah — in 
one or two of the expressions of that antique and 
simple narrative — the phrase “Benjamin my 
brother ” — the anxious inquiry, “ what shall we do 
for wives for them that remain?” — and the en- 
treaty to he favorable to them u for our sakes” — 
we seem to hear as it were an echo of those terms 
of fond aflection which have given the son of Ba- 
rbel's grief so distinct a place in our minds. 

Very much of the above article Is drawn from that 
iource. 

« A fair argument in favor of tho received chro- 
nology of the book of Judges may bo drawn from this 
sircuinstnnco — sinco no shorter period would liavo 
»en sufficient for tbo tribe to have recovered [from] 


That frightful transaction was indeed a crisi* in 
the history of the tribe: the narrative undoubtedly 
is intended to convey that the six hundred whe 
look refuge in the cliff Himrnon, and who were 
afterwards provided with wives partly from Jabesh 
Gilead (Judg. xxi. 10), partly from fShiloh (xxi. 
21), were the only survivors. A long interval must 
have elapsed between so abject a condition and the 
culminating point at which we next meet with the 
tribe.** 

Several circumstances may have conduced to its 
restoration to that place which it was now to as- 
sume. The Tabernacle was at Shiloh in Ephraim 
during the time of the last Judge; but the Ark 
was in Benjamin at Kiijath-jearim. llamah, the 
ollieial residence of Samuel, and containing a sanc- 
tuary greatly frequented (1 Sam. ix. 12, Ac.), — 
Mizpeh, where the great assemblies of “ all Israel ” 
took ] dace (1 Sam. Yii. 5), — Bethel, perhaps the 
most ancient of all the sanctuaries of Palestine, and 
Gibeon, specially noted as “ the great high place” 
(2 Chr. i. 3), were all in the land of Benjamin. 
These must gradually have accustomed the people 
who resorted to these various plades to associate the 
tribe with power and sanctity, and they tend to 
elucidate the anomaly which struck Saul so forcibly, 
“ that all the desire of Israel ” should have been 
fixed on the house of the smallest of its tribes 
(1 Sam. ix. 21). 

The struggles and contests which followed the 
death of Saul arose from the natural unwillingness 
of the tribe to relinquish its position at the head of 
the nation, especially in favor of Judah, llad it 
been Ephraim, the case might have been different, 
hut Judah had as yet no connection with the house 
of Joseph, and was besides the tribe of David, whom 
Saul had pursued with such unrelenting enmity. 
The tact and sound sense of Abner, however, suc- 
ceeded in overcoming these difficulties, though ho 
himself fell a victim in the very act of accomplish- 
ing his purjjosc, and the proposal that David should 
be “king over Israel” was one which “seemed 
good to the whole house of Benjamin,” and of 
which the tribe testified its approval, and evinced 
its good faith, by sending to the distant capital of 
1 lebron a detachment of 3000 men of the “ brethren 
of Saul” (1 Chr. xii. 2U). Still the insults of 
Shimei and the insurrection of Sheba are indications 
that the soreness still existed, and we do not hear 
of any cordial coi peration or firm union between 
the two tribes until a cause of common quarrel 
arose at the disruption, when Uehobonm assembled 
“all the house of Judah with the tribe of Benjamin 
to fight against the house of Israel, to bring the 
kingdom again to the son of Solomon ” (1 K. xii. 
21; 2 Chr. xi. 1). Possibly the seal may have 
been set to this by the fact of Jeroboam having 
just taken possession of Bethel, a city of Benjamin, 
for the calf-worship of the northern kingdom b (1 
K. xii. 20). On the other hand llehoboam forti- 
fied and garrisoned several cities of Benjamin, and 
wisely dispersed the members of his own family 
through them (2 Chr. xi. 10-12). The alliance 
was further strengthened by a covenant solemnly 
undertaken (2 Chr. xv. 0), and by the employment 


such almost total extermination, and to hare reached 
the numbers and force indicated in the lists of 1 Chr. 
xii. 1-S, vlt. G-12, rill. 1-40. 

ft Bethel, however, was on tho very boundary line 
and centuries U'foro this date wjls inhabited by ootk 
Kphmlmtte* and Benjamites (Judg. xix. 1G) 


BENJAMIN 

of Benjatuites in high positions in the army of Ju- 
dah (2 Chr. xvii 17). But what above all must- 
have contributed to strengthen the alliance was the 
fact that the Temple was the common property of 
both tribes. True, it was founded, erected, and 
endowed by princes of “ the house of Judah,” but 
the city of “the Jebusite ” (Josh, xviii. 28), and 
the whole of the ground north of the Valley of 
Hinnom, was m the lot of Benjamin. In this lat- 
ter fact is literally fulfilled the prophecy of Moses 
(Deut. xxxiii. 12): Benjamin “ dwelt between ” the 
“ shoulders ” of the ravines which encompass the 
Holy City on the west, south, and east (see a good 
treatment of this point in Blunt’s Undts. Coinci- 
dences , pt. II. § xvii.). 

Henceforward the history of Benjamin becomes 
merged in that of the southern kingdom. That 
the tribe still retained its individuality is plain from 
the constant mention of it in the various censuses 
taken of the two tribes, and on other occasions, 
and also from the lists of the men of Benjamin 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. ; Neh. vii. ) 
and took possession of their old towns (Neh. xi. 31- 
35). At Jerusalem the name must have been al- 
ways kept alive, if by nothing else, by the name of 
“ the high gate of Benjamin ” (Jer. xx. 2). [Jeru- 
salem.] 

But though the tribe had thus given up to a 
certain degree its independent existence, it is clear 
that the ancient memories of their house were not 
allowed to fade from the recollections of the Beh- 
jamites. The genealogy of Saul, to a late date, is 
carefully preserved in the lists of 1 Chr. (viii. 33- 
40, ix. 30-44); the name of Kish recurs as the 
father of Mordecai (Esth. ii. 5), the honored deliv- 
erer of the nation from miseries worse than those 
threatened by Nahash the Ammonite. But it was 
reserved for a greater than these to close the line of 
this tribe in the sacred history. The royal name 
x once more appears, and “ Said who also is called 
Paul ” has left on record under his own hand that 
he was “ of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin.” It is perhaps more than a mere fancy to 
note how remarkably the chief characteristics of 
the tribe are gathered up in his one person. There 
was the fierceness, in his perseculion of the Chris- 
tians ; and there were the obstinacy and persistence, 
which made him proof against the tears and prayers 
of his converts, and “ ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die for the name of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts xxi. 12, 13). There were the force and 
vigor to which natural difficulties and confined 
circumstances formed no impediment; and lastly, 
there was the keen sense of the greatness of his 
house, in his proud reference to his forefather 
“ Saul the son of Cis, a man of the tribe of Benja- 
min.” 

Be this as it may, no nobler hero could oe found 
to close the rolls of the worthies of his tribe — no 
prouder distinction could be desired for Benjamin 
than that of having produced the first judge of its 
nation, the first king, and finally, when Judaism 
gave place to Christianity, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

2. [ Bevia.fj.iv ; Vat. Alex -geiv-] A man of the 
Mbe of Benjamin, son of Bilhan, and the head of 
i family of warriors (1 Chr. vii. 10). 

3. [ Beviagiv ; Vat. Alex. FA. -getv-] One of 
*he “sons of Harim; ” an Israelite in the time of 
Lera, who had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 32). 

G. 
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BEN'JAMIN, High gate, or gaie, of 
(fv'psn 'a nvw), j<*. xx. 2, xxxvii. 13. xxxviii 
7; Zech. xiv. 10. [Jerusalem.] 

* BEN 'J AMITE Judg. six. 16; 

1 Sam. ix. 21, xxii. 7; 2 Sam. xvi. 11; IK. ii. 8; 
1 Chr. xxvii. 12; Ps. vii., title; with the article, 

Judg. iii. 15; 2 Sam. xvi. 11, xix. 

16 (Heb. 17); LXX. vibs rod 'legevi, r. 5 legivai - 
on, t. T egivl, vibs B eviaglv, etc. ; V u\g. flius J em 

ini ; — vibs avbpbs Teuivcdou, 

filius vin Jemini, 1 Sam. ix. 1; — IT-" 1 S', 

avrjp 6 T e/uvi, etc., vir Jtmineus , etc., 2 Sam. xx. 
1: Esth. ii. 5; — Beviagiv, etc., Benja 

min , etc., Judg. xx. 35, 36, 40, 43; — '0' > E S , Ta- 
glv, Vat. I atceig, Alex, o legetraios, Jemini , 1 
Sam. ix. 4), an appellation of the descendants of 
Benjamin. On the Hebrew forms noted above, see 
Benjamin, p. 276. A. 

BE'NO Oja! [ his son] : LXX. translates viol : 
Benno), a Levite of the sons of Merari (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 26, 27). 

BEN-ONI son of my sori'ow , or 

of my strength , i. e. of my last effort, Hiller, Onom . 
300, Ac. : vibs bdvvrjs gov ■ Btnoni , id est filius dolo- 
vis me/), the name which the dying Rachel gave to 
her newly-born son, but which by his father was 
changed into Benjamin (Gen. xxxv. 18). 

BEN-ZOHETH (nnif]?; „f 0 l Zwd/3; 
Alex, [i/toi] Zwx a ^ : Benzoheth), a name occurring 
among the descendants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 
The passage appears to be a fragment, and as if 
the name of a son of the Zoheth just mentioned had 
originally followed. A. V. follows Vulgate. 

BE'ON : Batay; Alex. $ a ga- Beon), a 

place on the east of Jordan (Num. xxxii. 3), doubt- 
less a contraction of Baal-meon (comp. ver. 38). 

BE'OR ("HVa! [a torch]: B ed>p\ [Alex. ir. 
1 Chr. Bcuwp:] Beor). 1. The father of Bela, 
one of the early Edomite kings (Gen. xxxvi. 32* 
1 Chr. i. 43). 

2. [Vat. Baicvpy Beo>p.] Father of Balaam 
(Num. xxii. 5, xxiv. 3, 15; xxxi. 8; Josh. xiii. 22, 
xxiv. 9; Mic. vi. 5). He is called Bosor in the 
N. T. [Bela.] 

BE'RA Of'ji? [son, or in evil= wicked ] : Vat. 
[Rom.] and Alex. BaAAa; Joseph. BaAAas: Bara), 
king of Sodom at the time of the invasion of the 
five kings under Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2; also 

17 and 2l). 

BERA'CHAH (Han? [blessing ] : Btpxla, 
[Vat. FA. B epxeta; Alex. j$apaxia : ] Sararha), 
a Benjamite, one of “ Saul’s brethren,” who at- 
tacued himself to David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 3). 

BERA'CHAH, Valley of p^V 

[valley of blessing] : KotAds Ev\oy las'- vallis ben- 
edictionis), a valley (Joseph. r iva ko?Xov teal <f> a- 
payywSij t6ttov) in which Jehoshaphat and his 
people assembled to “ bless ” Jehovah after the 
overthrow of the hosts of Moabites, Ammonites, 
and Mehunim who had come against them, and 
which from that fact acquired its name of “the 
valley of blessing ” (2 Chr. xx. 26). The place is 
remarkable as furnishing ore of the latest instances 
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BERENICE 


In the O. T. of a name bestowed in consequence of 
m occurrence at the spot. 


The name of Beveikut 




still sur- 


vives, attached to mins in a valley of the same 
name lying between Tekua and the main road from 
Bethlehem to Hebron, a position corresponding ac- 
curately enough with the locality of the battle as 
described in 2 Chr. xx. (Hob. iii. 275: the discov- 
ery is due to Wolcott; see Hitter, Jordan , G35.) 
It must not be confounded with (’aphar-banicha, 
now probably Beni Naim, an eminence on very high 
ground, 3 or 4 miles east of Hebron, commanding 
an extensive view of the Dead Sea, and tradition- 
ally the scene of Abraham’s intercession for Sodom. 
The tomb of Lot has been shown there since the 
days of Mandeville (see Kelund, 085; Bob. i. 489- 
91). G. 


BERACHEAH pTP^n?, ISerecliiabu [Je- 
hoeah trill b Iras]: Bapax^a- Bara eh hi), a Gershon- 
ite Levite, father of Asaph the singer (1 Chr. vi. 
39). [The name is written “ Bertchiah ” in some 
eds. of the A. V. Sec Bebechiah G.] 


BERA'IAH [3 syl.] (ITS^3 [whom I ere- 
ated]: Bapaia ’ Baraia), son of Shimhi, a chief 
man of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 21). 

BEREA (Bepoia' [Berceti]). 1. A city of 
Macedonia, to which St. Paul retired with Silas 
and Timotheus, in the course of his first visit to 
Europe, on being persecuted in Thessalonica (Acts 
xvii. 10), and from which, on being again perse- 
cuted by emissaries from Thessalonica, he withdrew 7 
to the sea for the purpose of proceeding to Athens 
( ib . 14, 15). The community of Jews must have 
been considerable in Berea, and their character is 
described in very favorable terms ( ib . 11). Sopater, 
one of St. 1 ‘aul’s missionary companions, was from 
this place (BepotaJos, Acts xx. 4). He accom- 
panied the apostle on his return from the second 
visit to Europe (ib.) ; and he appears to have pre- 
viously been with him, in the course of that second 
visit, at Corinth, when he wrote the Epistle to the 
Homans (Bom. xvi. 21). 

Berea, now called lemVi or Kura-Vei'i'ia, is 
fully described by Leake (Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
290 ff.), and by CousincTy ( Voyage dans la Jface- 
duine, i. GO ff.). Situated on the eastern slope of 
the Olympian mountain-range, with an abundant 
supply of water, and commanding an extensive 
view of the plain of the Axius and llaliaemon, it 
is regarded as one of the most agreeable towns in 
Kumili, and has now 15,000 or 20,000 inhabitants. 
A few ancient remains, Greek, Homan, and Byzan- 
tine, still exist here. Two roads arc laid down in 
the Itineraries between Thessalonica and Berea, 
one passing by Pella/* St. Paul and his compan- 
ons may have travelled by either of them. Two 
roads also connect Berea with Dimn, one passing 
by Pydna. It was probably from Dimn that St. 
Paul sailed to Athens, leaving Silas and Timotheus 
behind: and possibly 1 Thess. iii. 2 refers to a jour- 
ney of Timotheus from Berea, not from Athens. 
VriMtmtY.] The coin in Akcrmnn's Numismatic 
l lustrations of the N. T. p. 4G, is erroneously 


assigned to the Macedonian Berea, and belotgt to 
the following. 

2. [Vulg. om.] 'Hie modem Aleppo, mentioned 
in 2 Maec. xiii. 4 in connection with the invasion 
of Judiea by Antioelms Eupator, as the scene of 
the miserable death of Mcnelaus. This seems to 
be the city in which Jerome says that certain per- 
sons lived who possessed and used fSt. Matthew’s 
Hebrew Gospel (De 17 r. llhist. c. 3). 

3. [Be'rka] (Bepea: [Zferai]), a place in Ju- 

da»a, apparently not very far from Jerusalem, where 
Bacchides, the general of Demetrius, encamped 
shortly before the engagement in which J udas Mac- 
cabteus was slain (1 Macc. ix. 4. See Joseph. AnU 
xii. II, § 1). J. S. H. 

BERECHEAH (VP^2 and 
[Jehovah will i/<ss] : Bapa^/a; [Vat. Rapa^ai :] 
Barachias). 1. One of the sons of Zerubbabel, 
and a descendant of the royal family of Judah (1 
Chr. iii. 20). 

2. [Vat. Nell. iii. 30, Bapxeia, vi. 18, Bapa- 
Xeia.] A man mentioned as the father of Meshul- 
lam who assisted in rebuilding the walls of Jerusa- 
lem (Neh. iii. 4, 30; vi. 18). 

3. [Vat. Bapaxei; Alex. Bapaxias : Barachia.] 
A Levite of the line of Elkanan (1 Chr. ix. 1G). 

4. [Barachias.] A doorkeeper for the ark (1 
Chr. xv. 23). 

5. [Bapax*as ; Vat. Zaxapias-] Berechiahu, 
one of the chief men of the tribe of Ephraim in 
time of king Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 

6. Berechiahu, father of Asaph the singer (1 
Chr. xv. 17). [Bekaciiiaii.] 

7. [Bapaxias.] Berechiahu, father of Zech- 

ariah the prophet (Zech. i. 1, also 7). [Here A 
V. ed. XG11 reads “ Burachiali.”] G. 

BE'RED (T?2 [hail ] : B apc*5: Barad\ 1. 
A place in the south of Palestine, between which 
and Kadesh lay the well l^ichai-roi (Gen. xvi. 14). 
The name is variously given in the ancient versions : 

Pcshito, Gadar, = Gerar ; Arab. lared , 

probably a mere corruption of the Hebrew 

name; Onkelos, Chagra , (elsewhere em- 

ployed in the Targums for “ Shur; ” can it be con- 
nected with Hagar, ""OH, '’"^H?); Ps.-Jonathan. 

Chalutza, i. e. the Elusa, y EAoi/ira of 

Ptolemy and the ecclesiastical writers, now el-Khu- 
lasah, on the Hebron road, about 12 miles south 
of Beer-sheba (Hob. i. 201, 2; Stewart, 205; lie- 
land, 755). We have the -testimony of Jerome 
(17fa S. l/ilariouis) that Elusa was called by its 
inhabitants Barec, which would be an easy corrup- 
tion of Bered, *7 being read for “L Chalutza is 
the name elsewhere given in the Arabic version for 
“Shur” and for “Gerar." 

2. [Vat. nin.: Bared.] A son or descendant 
of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 20), possibly identical with 
Bechcr in Num. xxvi. 35, by a mere change of let- 
ters for T"2). G. 

BERENFCE. [Bernice.] 


« * The ff Notes on Macedonia ” ( Bibl. Sarr. xi. K30) 
by tho late Kov. Edward M. Dodd, who was a mis- 
fionary at Thessalonica, describe minutely the route 
between that city anti Berea. The population of Berea 
g overslaied In the article above Mr. Dodd says that 
t Is f * 0000; about 200 Jews, 1500 Turks, and the 


remainder Greeks. They have one synagogue, 17 
mosques, and GO Greek churches ” (which last, 1* 
should bo salt!, except 3 or 4, arc not c\»cAijtriai prop- 
erly so called, but tKK\r)(ri5ia as tho modem Greek* 
term them, i. e. chajn'ls or shrines). II. 
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BE'RI [fountain] : B apiv' [Vat. 2a- 

Bpei? Alex. Baoi; Comp. Brjpeh] Beri ), son of 
Zophah, of the tribe of Asher (1. Chr. vii. 36). 

BEKFAH (rrynsi, in evil, or a ry//i\ see 
iNo. 2: Bapia: JSeria , JBrie). 1. A son of Asher 
(Gen. xlvi. 17 ; Num. xxvi. 44, 45), from whom 

descended the “family of the Beriites,” "'i?''"]?, 
Ba piai [Alex. Bapai], familia Brieitarum (Num. 
xxvi. 44). 

2. [Bepia; Alex. B apia- Berta.] A son of 
Ephraim, so named on account of the state of his 
hither’s house when he was born. “ And the sons 
of Ephraim: Shuthelah, and Bered his son, and 
Tahath his son, and Eladah his son, and Tahath 
his son, and Zabad his son, and Shuthelah his son, 
and Ezer, and Eiead, whom the men of Gath [that 
were] born in [that] land slew’’ [lit. “and the 
men . . . slew them ”], “because they came down 
to take away their cattle. And Ephraim their 
father mourned many days, and his brethren came 
to comfort him. And when he went in to his wife, 
she conceived, and bare a son, and he called his 
name Beriah, because it went evil with his house” 
[lit. “because evil” or “a gift” “was to his 

house:” Vl\22l HiTH '3, Sri eV 

kcikoTs iyevero ev ofaco pov, LXX. : “ eo quod 
in malis domus ejus ortus esset,” Vulg.] (1 Chr. 
vii. 20-23). With respect to the meaning of the 
name, Gesenius prefers the rendering “ in evil ” to 
“a gift,” as probably the right one. In this case 

in the explanation would he, according to 
him, HXH with Beth essentice ( Thes . s. v.). It 

must be remarked, however, that the supposed in- 
stances of Beth esse lithe being prefixed to the sub- 
ject in the 0. T. are few and inconclusive, and 
that it is disputed by the Arabian grammarians if 
the parallel “ redundant Be ” of the Arabic be ever 
so used (comp. Thes. pp. 174, 175, where this use 
of “ redundant Be ” is too arbitrarily denied). The 
LXX. and Vulg. indicate a different co*truction, 
with an additional variation in the case of the for- 
mer (“my house” for “his house”), so that the 
rendering “ in evil ” does not depend upon the con- 
struction proposed by Gesenius. Michaelis suggest# 

that may mean a spontaneous gift of God, 

beyond expectation and the law of nature, as a son 
born to Ephraim now growing old might be called 
( Suppl . pp. 224, 225). In favor of this meaning, 
which, with Gesenius, we take in the simple sense 
of “gift,” it may be urged, that it is unlikely that 
four persons would have borne a name of an unu- 
sual form, and that a case similar to that here sup- 
posed is found in the naming of Seth (Gen. iv. 
25). This short notice is of no slight historical 
importance; especially as it refers to a period of 
Hebrew history respecting which the Bible affords 
us no other like information. The event must be 
assigned to the time between Jacob’s death and the 
beginning of the oppression. The indications that 
guide us are, that some of Ephraim’s sons must 
nave attained to manhood, and that the Hebrews 
were still free. The passage is full of difficulties. 
The first question is: What sons of Ephraim were 
killed ? Tie persons mentioned do not af seem to 
)e his sons. Shuthelah occupies the first place, 
ind a genealogy of his descendants follows as far 
is a second Shuthelah, the words “his son ” indi- 
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eating a direct descent, as Houbigant (ap. Barrett, 
Synopsis in he.) remarks, although he very need- 
lessly proposes conjecturally to omit them. A sim- 
ilar genealogy from Beriah to Joshua is given in 
1 Chr. vii. 25-27. As the text stands, there are 
but three sons of Ephraim mentioned before Be- 
riah — Shuthelah, Ezer, and Eiead — all of whom 
seem to have been killed by the men of Gath, though 
it is possible that the last two are alone meant, and 
the first of whom is stated to have left descendants. 
In the enumeration of the Israelite families in Num- 
bers four of the tribe of Ephraim are mentioned, 
sprung from his sons Shuthelah, Becher, and Tahan, 
and from Eran, son or descendant of Shuthelah 
(xxvi. 35, 36). The second and third families are 
probably those of Beriah and a younger son, unless 
the third is one of Beriah, called alter his descend- 
ant Tahan (I Chr. vii. 25); or one of them may be 
that of a son of Joseph, since it is related that 
Jacob determined that sons of Joseph who might 
be born to him after Ephraim and Manasseb should 
“ be called after the name of their brethren in their 
inheritance” (Gen. xlviii. 6). See however Be- 
chek. There can he no doubt that the laud in 
which the men of Gath were born is the eastern 
part of Lower Egypt, if not Goshen itself. It 
would be needless to say that they were born in 
their own land. At this time very many foreigners 
must have been settled in Egypt, especially in and 
about Goshen. Indeed Goshen is mentioned as a 
non-Egyptian country in its inhabitants (Gen. xlvi. 
34), and its own name as well as nearly all the 
names of its cities and places mentioned in the 
Bible, save the cities built in the oppression, are 
probably Semitic. In the book of Joshua, Shihor, 
the Nile, here the Pelusiac branch, is the boundary 
of Egypt and Canaan, the Philistine territories ap- 
parently being considered to extend from it (Josh, 
xiii. 2, 3). It is therefore very probable that many 
Philistines would have settled in a part of Egypt 
so accessible to them and so similar in its popula- 
tion to Canaan as Goshen and the tracts adjoining 
it. Or else these men of Gath may have been mer- 
cenaries like the Cherethim (in Egyptian Shayra- 
tana) who were in the Egyptian service at a later 
time, as in Hand’s, and to whom lands were prob- 
ably allotted as to the native army. Some suppose 
that the men of Gath were the aggressors, a con- 
jecture not at variance with the words used in the 
relation of the cause of the death of Ephraim’s 

sons, since we may read “when ("?) they came 

down,” Ac., instead of “because,” &c. (Bagster’s 
Bible, in he.), but it must be remembered that this 
rendering is equally consistent with the other ex- 
planation. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Israelites at this time may not have sometimes en- 
gaged in predatory or other warfare. The warlike 
habits of Jacob’s sons are evident in the narrative 
of the vengeance taken by Simeon and I^evi upon 
Hamor and Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 25-29), and of 
their posterity in the account of the fear of that 
Pharaoh who began to oppress them lest they 
should, in the event of war in the land, join with 
the enemies of his people, and by fighting against 
them get them out of the country (Ex. i. 8-10). 
It has been imagined, according to winch side was 
supposed to have acted the aggressor, that the Git- 
tites descended upon the Ephraimites in a preda- 
tory excursion from Palestine, or that the Ephra- 
imites made a raid into Palestine. Neither of 
these explanations is consistent with sound critl- 
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cism, because the men of Gath are said to have 
been born in the land, that is, to have been settled 
in Egypt, as already shown, and the second one, 
which is adopted by Bunsen (Bgypt's Place, i. 377, 
178), is inadmissible on the ground that the verb 

used, *7^*. “ he went down,” or “ descended,” 
is applicable to going into Egypt, but not to com- 
ing from it. The Rabbinical idea that these sons 
of Ephraim went to take the Promised Land needs 
no refutation, (For these various theories see Poli 
Synopsis in loe.) 

3. [Be^ia; Vat. Bepiya, B apeiya’. Alex. Bapt- 
ya : Bart a.] A Benjamite. lie and his brother 
Zhenia were ancestors of the inhabitants of Ajalon, 
and expelled the inhabitants of Gath (1 ('hr. viii. 
13, 16). 

4. [Bepta; Alex. ver. 10 omits, ver. 11 B apta' 
liana. 1 A Invite (1 Chr. xxiii. 10, 11). 

R. S. P. 

BERIITES. [Beriaii, 1.] 

BE'RITES, THE (ffnsn [the wells, i. e. 
people of]: iv Xapfrl [Vat. Alex. -pc<]), a tribe 
ur people who are named with Abel and Beth- 
maachah — and who were therefore doubtless situ- 
ated in the north of Palestine — mentioned only as 
having been visited by Joab in his pursuit after 
Sheba the son qf Iliehri (2 Sam. xx. 14). The 
expression is a remarkable one, “■ all the Berites ” 

( L 2 ; comp, “all the Bithron ”). The Vul- 
gate has a different reading — omnesque viri 
eleeti eongregati fuerant — apparently reading for 

by an easy transposition and change of 

letters i. e. the young men , and this is in 

Ewald’s opinion the correct reading (Gesch. iii. 249, 
note). G. 

BE KITH, THE GOD (.T^ Vs [i. e. 
of the covenant: BaiOrjAflepiOl Vat. BaidypfiepiO; 
Alex. BaaA 8ia0TjKrjs : ileus Be rith]), Judg. ix. 46. 
[Baal-beeith, p. 207.] 

BERNI'CE and BERENI CE (B eprUrj, 
[victonous], also in Joseph.: Bernice = 4>eperlKrj, 
see Sturz, Dial. Maced, p. 31 : the form Benmice 
is also found), the eldest daughter of Herod Agrippa 
I. (Acts xii. 1, Ac.). She was first married to her 
ancle Herod, king of Chaleis (Joseph. Ant. xix. 5, 
§ 1), and after his death (a. l>. 48) she lived under 
circumstances of great suspicion with her own 
brother Agrippa II. (Joseph. Ant. xx. 7, 3; Juvenal 
Sat. vi. 150 If.), in connection with whom she is 
Mentioned Acts xxv. 13, 23, xxvi. 30, as having 
risked Test us on his appointment as Procurator of 
Judtea. She was a second tin e married, to Pole- 
mon, king of ( 'ilieia, hut soon left him, and re- 
turned to her brother (Joseph, ibid.). She after- 
wards became the mistress of Vespasian (Tacit. 
Hist. ii. 81), and of his son Titus (Sueton. Tit. 7). 

II. A. 

BEKO'DACH-BAL'ADAN 

: MopwSix BaAaSat/ (Vat. BaASaa) ; 
Alex. MepwSax B.t Comp. Bapccbax B. : Hero- 
inch lifdiulan], 2 K. xx. 12. [Mkkudacii-HaLt- 
*dan.] 

BE'ROTII (Brjpchy; [Vat. B t)poy\ Aid.] 
\lex. Bt ipwd), 1 Kwlr. v. 19. [Bekkotii.] 
BEROTIIAH, BKRO'THAI [3 syl.j 
nn'*n3 f N’Tnj : [in Ez., Vat. Alex, corrupt; 


Aid. fiypwddfj. Comp B epoOa'] Berotha , Btnth) 
The first of these two names, each of which oc- 
curs onee only, is given by Ezekiel (xlvii. 16) in 
connection with Hamath and Damascus as forming 
part of the northern boundary of the promised 
land. The second is mentioned (2 Sam. viii. 8) as 
the name of a city of Z.obah taken by David, also 
in connection with Hamath and Damascus. '1 he 
slightness of these references makes it impossible 
to identify the names with any degree of probabil- 
ity, or even to decide whether they refer to the same 
locality or not. The well known city Beirut (Ber- 
ytus) naturally suggests itself as identical w'ith one 
at least of the names; but in each instance the cir- 
cumstances of the case seem to require a position 
further east, since Ezekiel places Berothah between 
Hamath and Damascus, and David's war with the 
king of Zobah led him away from the sea-coast 
towards the Euphrates (2 Sam. viii. 3). In the 
latter instance the difficulty is increased by the He- 
brew text reading in 1 ('hr. xviii. 8, ('nus instead 
of Berothai, and by the fact that both in Samuel 
and Chronicles the Greek translators, instead of 
giving a proper name, translate by the phrase Ik 
tuv cK\€KTU}r rr6\euv y clearly showing that they 
read either the same text in each passage, or at 
least words which bore the same sense. Hirst re- 
gards Berothah and Berothai as distinet places, and 
identifies the first with Beiytus. Mislin (Saints 
Lieux, i. 244) derives the name from the wells 
(Beeroth), which are still to be seeu bored in the 
solid roek at Beirut. E. \V. G. 

BE'ROTHITE, THE (1 Chr. xi. 39). [Bee- 

KUTll.] 

BERYL (D'tthJD tarshish: xpv <r6\tdosj 
Qapaeis, ar6pa£, \l6os dvOpuKos’ chrysolithus , 
hyacinth us, mart) occurs in Ex. xxviii. 20, xxxix. 
13; Cant. v. 14; Ez. i. 16, x. 9, xxviii. 13; Dan. 
x. 6. The tarshish was the first precious stone in 
the fourth row’ of the high-priest’s breastplate. In 
Ezekiel’s vision “ the appearanee of the wheels and 
their work was like unto the color of a taishish ; ” 
it was out of the precious stones of the king of 
Tyre; the body of the man whom Daniel saw r in 
his vision was like the tarshish. 

It is impossible to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty what precious stone is denoted by the Hebrew 
word; Luther reads the “turquoise;” the LX X. 
supposes cither the “chrysolite” or the “cai- 
bnnclc” (ar6pa£); Onkelos and the Jerusalem 
Targum have he rum jama, by which the Jews ap- 
pear to have understood “a white stone like the 
froth of the sea,” which Braun (de IV*/. Sacer. ii. 
e. 17) conjectures may be the “opal.” For othei 
opinions, which are, however, mere conjectures, see 
the chapter of Braun just quoted. 

It is generally supposed that the tarshish derives 
its name from the place so called, respecting the 
position of jyhicli see Tar*iiimi. Josephus (An/, 
iii. 7, § 5) and Braun (/. t\) understand the chryso- 
lite to he meant; not, however, the chrysolite of 
modem mineralogists, hut the topaz ; for it eer- 
tainly does appear that by a curious interchange of 
terms the ancient chrysolite is the modern topaz, 
uni] the ancient topaz the modern chrysolite (sec 
Plin. 11. A', xxxvii. 8; Hill on Theophrastus, De 
Jjajtid .; King’s Antique Gems , p. 57), though Bel- 
leri.iann, Die Grim und Thummim, p. 62, Berlin, 
1824) has advanced many objections to this opinion 
and has maintained that the topaz and the chryso- 
lite of the ancients are identical with the gems now 
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K) called. Braun, at all events, uses the terra chry- 
$o lit fius to denote the topaz, and he speaks of its 
brilliant golden color. There is little or nothing 
in the .passages where the turshisn is mentioned to 
lead us to anything like a satisfactory conclusion 
as to its identity, excepting in Cant. v. 14, where 
we do seem to catch a ghnnuer of the stone de- 
noted: “ II is hands are orbs of gold adorned with 
the tarshish stone.” This seems to be the correct 
rendering of the Hebrew. The orbs or rings of 
gold, as Cocceius has observed, refer not to rings 
on the fingers, but to the fingers themselves, as they 
gently press upon the thumb and thus form the 
figure of an orb or a ring. The latter part of the 
verse is the causal expletive of the former. It is 
not only said in this passage that the hands are 
called orbs of gold, but the reason why they are 
thus called is immediately added — specially on ac- 
count of the beautiful chrysolites with which the 
hands were adorned (Braun, de V. S. ii. 13). 
Pliny says of the chrysolithos , “it is a transparent 
stone with a refulgence like that of gold.” Since 
then the golden stone y as the name imports, is ad- 
mirably suited to the above passage in Canticles, 
and would also apply, though in a less degree, to 
the other Scriptural places cited ; as it is supported 
oy Josephus, and conjectured by the LXX. and 
Vulg. ; the ancient chrysolite or the modern yel- 
low top iz appears to have a better claim than any 
other gem to represent the tarshish of the Hebrew 
Bible, certainly a better claim than the beryl of the 
A. V., a rendering which appears to be unsupported 
by any kind of evidence. W. H. 

BERZE'LUS i&arjfexddios , Alex. Zop^eA- 
Aeos; [Aid. Bep^AAcuos:] Phargoleu), 1 Esdr. 
v. 38. [Barzillai.] 

BE'SAI [2 syl.] 0D2 [ conqueror , Fiirst] : 
B airly BTjtr/; [Vat. -crei; Alex. B cun, B^trei:] 
Besee , [£esa/]). “ Children of Besai ” were among 
the Nethinim who returned to Judaja with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr. ii. 49; Neh. vii. 52). [Bastai.] 

BESODETAH [3 syl.] (rTTYD2 [intimate 
of Jehovah ]: B aawdia', [Vat. BaSra; FA.] A/3- 
Seia- Besodia ), father of Meshullam, and one of 
the repairers of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 
o). 

BESOR, THE BROOK bn? : 

Xeipdppos too BotrJp; [1 Sam. xxx. 2 i, Yat. Be- 
avaSy Alex. Be^cop:] torrens Bcsur), a torrent-bed 
Dr wady in the extreme south of Judah, of which 
mention occurs only in 1 Sam. xxx. 9, 10, 21. It 
is plain from the conditions of the narrative that it 
must have been south of Ziklag, but hitherto the 
situation of neither town nor wady has been iden- 
tified with any probability. The name may signify 
fresh ” or “ cool ” (Fiirst). G. 

* Dr. Robinson holds that the Brook Besor, in 

all probability, is the Wady 'Ar' c*ah, the south- 
eastern branch of Wady es-Seba', running from 
Aroer to Beersheba. For the grounds of this opin- 
ion, see his Phys. Geography , pp. 121-123. Diet- 
rich supposes Besor to mean grassy , verdant 
(Gesen. Wbrterb. 6te Aufl.). H. 

* BESTEAD (from the Anglo-Saxon slede , a 
place: comp, our \nstead y homestead, Ac.), found 
»tny in Is. viii. 21 (A. V.), means “placed ” or “sit- 
uated ” (well or ill), and hence accompanied in Is., 
is above, by “ hardly,” i. e. severely, the two words 

together give the sense of namely, “brought 
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into difficult} 5 or “distress.” Eastwood and 
Wright’s Bible Word-Book (p. 02) illustrates this 
archaism fron the older English writers. H. 

BE'TAH (nipS [confidence ] : 77 MeTejScbc, 

quasi Alex. 77 Muafiaxi [Vat. 77 Mao'- 

/3a/c; Comp. Bara*:] Bete ), a city belonging to 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah, mentioned with Be- 
rothai as having yielded much spoil of brass to 
David (2 Sam. viii. 8). I 11 the parallel account, 1 

Chr. xviii. 8, the name is called, by an inversion of 
letters, Tibehath. Ewald ( Gesch . ii. 195) pro- 
nounces the latter to be the correct reading, and 
compares it with Tebach (Gen. xxii. 24). G. 

BET'ANE (Beraurj; [Vat. Bairarrji Sin. Pa- 
rav 77;] Alex. BAiraj/rj, ?’• €. prob. B anavr\’ Vulg. 
omits), a place apparently south of Jerusalem (dud. 
i. 9), and possibly identical with B^dauiv of Euse- 
bius ( Onom . ’A pi, Ain), two miles from the Tere- 
binth of Abraham and four from Hebron. This 
has been variously identified with Beth-anoth , Beit 
’ Ainun , and Betaneh or Ecbatana in Syria, placed 
by Pliny (v. 17) on Carmel (Winer, s. v. Betaiie). 
Bethany is inadmissible from the fact of its unim- 
portance at the time, if indeed it existed at all. 

G. 

BE'TEN [belly or womb]: Bcu96k ; Alex. 

Barve; [Comp. BefleV:] Beten), one of the cities 
on the border of the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix. 25, 
only). By Eusebius ( Onom. Bar vat) it is said to 
have been then called Bebeten, and to have Lain 
eight miles east of Ptolemias. No other trace of 
its existence has been discovered elsewhere. G. 

BETH (»"V5, according to Gesenius ( Thes . 
and Le-x.), from a root, m2, to pass the night, or 

from ri32, to build, as Sop. os, domus, from Sepeo), 
the most general word for a house or habitation. 
Strictly speaking it has the force of a settled, stable 
dwelling, as in Gen. xxxiii. 17, where the building 
of a “house ” marks the termination of a stage of 
Jacob’s wanderings (comp, also 2 Sam. Hi. 2, 6, 
and many other places); but it is also employed 
for a dwelling of any kind, even for a tent, as hi 
Gen. xxiv. 32, where it must refer to the tent of 
Laban; also Judg. xviii. 31, 1 Sam. i. 7, to the 
tent of the tabernacle, and 2 K. xxiii. 7, where it 
expresses the textile materials (A. V. “hangings”) 
for the tents of Astarte. From this general force 
the transition was natural to a house in the sense 
of a family, as Ps. evii. 41, “ families ” (Prayer- 
Book, “households”), or a pedigree, as Ezr. ii. 59. 
In 2 Sam. xiii. 7, 1 K. xiii. 7, and other places, it 
has the sense of “home,” i. e. “to the house.” 
Beth also has some collateral and almost technical 
meanings, similar to those which we apply to the 
word “house,” as in Ex. xxv. 27 for the “places” 
or sockets into which the bars for carrying the table 
were “housed;” and others. 

Like sEdes in Latin and Dom in German, Beth, 
has the special meaning of a temple or house of 
worship, in which sense it is applied not only to 
the tabernacle (see above) or temple of Jehovah 
(1 K. iii. 2, vi. 1, &c.), but to those of false gods 

— Dagon (Judg. xvi. 27 ; 1 Sam. v. 2), Rimmon 
(2 K. v. 18), Baal (2 K. x. 21), Nisroch (2 K. 
xix. 37), and other gods (Judg. ix. 27). “ Bajith ” 
in Is. xv. 2 is really ha-Bajith = “ the Temple ” 

— meaning some well-known idol fane in Moah 
[Bajith.] 
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Beth is more frequently employed in eonn>:natiou 
with other words to form the names of places than 
either Kirjath, H.atzer, Beer, Ain, or any other 
word. A list of the places compounded with Beth 
is given below in alphabetical order; but in addi- 
tion to these it may be allowable here to notice two, 
which, though not a t qjeariiig in that form in the 
A. V., yet do so in the LXX., probably with 
greater correctness. 

Bmtii-i/kkd (” 1(7,3^ [BcudaKaO', Alex. BatO- 
atcad'-] camera pastonnn), the “shearing-house,” 
at the pit or well (“)Y2) of which the forty-two 
brethren of Ahaziah were slain by Jehu (2 Iv. x. 
12). It lay between Jezreel and Samaria accord- 
ing to Jerome (Onom.), 15 miles from the town of 
Ivegio, and in the plain of Esdraelon. 

Bktii-iiac/oax (j2TT 2 [Aoi/se of the gar- 
den]: Bu.i6ya.vl [Vat. BaiOavl Comp. Baidayav'.] 
Damns hard), A. V. “ the garden-house ” (2 K. 
ix. 27), one of the spots which marked the tlight 
of Ahaziah from Jelm. It is doubtless the same 
place as Kn-gaxxim, “spring of gardens,” the 
modem Jenin, on the direct road from Samaria 
northward, and overlooking the great plain (Stan- 
ley, p. 349, note). G. 

BETHAB'ARA (BrjOafiapa, quasi 
PPQV, house af ford or ferry: [ Bethanla ]), a 
place beyond Jordan, irepav rod ’lop., in which, 
according to the Beeeived Text of the N. T., John 
was baptizing (John i. 28), apparently at the time 
that he baptized t’lirist (comp. ver. 29, 39, 35). If 
the reading of the Received Text be the correct one, 
Bethabara may be identical with Beth-barah, the 
ancient ford of Jordan, of which the men of Eph- 
raim took possession after Gideon’s defeat of the 
Midianites [Bktii-ha n.\n] ; or, which seems more 
likely, with Beth-nimrah, on the east of the river, 
nearly opposite Jericho. [Bktii-mmkaii.] But 
the oldest MSS. (A B) and the Vulgate" have not 
Bethabara but Bethany, a reading which Origen 
(ad lac.) states to have obtained in almost all the 
copies of his time, crx^ov iravra ra avr ty pa<f>a, 
though altered by him in his edition of the Gospel 
on topographical grounds. In favor of Bethabara 
are. (o.) the extreme improbability of so familiar a 
name as Bethany being changed by copyists into 
one so unfamiliar as Bethabara, while the reverse — 
the change from an unfamiliar to a familiar name 
— is of frequent occurrence. (A.) The fact that 
Origen, while admitting that the majority of MSS. 
were in favor of Bethany, decided, notwithstanding, 
for Bethabara. (r.) “That Bethabara was still known 
in the days of Eusebius ( Onomasticon , s. \\), and 
greatly resorted to by persons desirous of baptism 
(riUtli gurgite hnptizantur). 

Still the fact remains that the most ancient 
MSS. have “ Bethany,” and that name has been 
accordingly restored to the text by Lachmann, Ti- 
seheudorf, and other modern editors. At this dis- 
tance of time, and in the absence of any careful 
research on the east of Jordan, it is impossible to de- 
cide on evidence so slight, and conflicting. It must 
not be overlooked that, if Bethany be accepted, 
.he definition “ beyond Jordan ” still remains, and 
therefore another place must Ikj intended than the 
well-known residence of Lazarus. G. 


« In tli»> Onomasticon, however, Jerome has lieth- 


* It has been claimed that Bethabara or Bethany 
must have been one of the upper crossii. g-placea 
of the Jordan, not far south of the Sea of Tiberias, 
and not so low down as opposite Jericho, because 
Jesus went thence to Galilee (John v. 44) in a 
single day (Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p 305). But 
this depends on how we are to reckon the “ third 
day” in John ii. 1: for unless we count the day 
of Christ’s calling the first disciples (John i. 35) 
as the first, and that of the marriage at Cana as 
“ the third ” (ii. 1), there may have been three or 
more days spent on the journey. But instead of 
its occupying one day only, the third day may have 
been the third after the arrival in Galilee, or ac- 
cording to Liieke (Evany. des Johannes , i. 407), 
the third from the calling of Nathanael (John i. 
4G). With either of these last computations we 
must place Bethabara much further south than 
any ford near the south end of the Galilean sea. 
It stands, on Kiepert’s Wundkarte von Puhistina, 
off against the upper part of the plain of Jericho. 

It confers additional interest on Bethabara, if, 
as many suppose, it was the place where Je§us him- 
self was baptized. If rb npcorov in John x. 40 
means that when John began bis career as the 
baptizer, he baptized first at Bethabara beyond 
the Jordan; and if the desert of Judaea lay in 
part on the east of the Jordan so as to embrace 
Bethabara, then Jesus may have received his bap- 
tism there; for John came at first baptizing in 
“the wilderness of Judaea” (Matt. iii. 1), and 
Jesus, without any intimation of a change of place, 
is said to have come and been baptized in the Jor- 
dan (Matt. iii. 13). But against this conclusion 
stands the fact that the wilderness (eprjjxos) of 
Judaea lay in all probability wholly on t lie west of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. See Jun.i:.\, Wil- 
dkijnkss or (Amer. ed.). Further, rb 7 rpcdrov 
may signify only “at the first,” referring in a gen- 
end way to this place beyond the Jordan, w here 
Jesus spent some of the last months or weeks of his 
life, as the same place where John had fonnerfy 
baptized. II. 

BETH-A'NATH (HJS '? [house of aiu 
steer, sc. to prayer] : BaiOOafxe , B aiOavax, B aiO- 
eveOl [Alex. BaivaOaO, BaiBeveO, Be0€F€K*:] Beth- 
(math), one of the “fenced cities” of Naphtali, 
named with Beth-shemesh (Josh. xix. 38); from 
licit her of them were the Canaanites expelled 
(Judg. i. 33). By Eusebius and Jerome ( Onom. 
s. v. ' Avdp. Badfxa, BrjOavada) it is spoken of as 
a village called Batana?a, 15 miles eastward of 
( ’a-sarea (1 Hocfosare.a, or Scpphoris), and reputed 
to contain medicinal springs, Aovrpa idaifxa . 
Nothing, however, is known to have been discov- 
ered of it in modern times. G. 

BETH-A'XOTJI (jYUS ? [house of echo, 
Eiirst] : BaiOa^lfxl [Alex. BaiOavocvl Comp. Aid 
B 7 )6avwd-] Bithanoth), a town in the mountainous 
district of Judah, named with llnlliul, Bcth-znr, 
and others, in Josh. xv. 59 only. It is very prob- 
ably the modern Beit Winiin, the remains of which, 
near to those of llalhtd and Beit Bur, were dis- 
covered by Wolcott and visited by Robinson (iii. 
28 1 ). G. 

BETH ANY (quasi "rnn s 2, house of 

dates [or from nO>"D2, louse of .«omw] 
BfjQavla‘ Bcthamn), a village which, scanty as ar< 
the notices of it contained in Scripture, is more in 
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innately associated in our minds than perhaps any | 
other place with the most familiar acts and scenes 
3 f the last days of the Hie of Christ. It was at 
Bethany that He raised Lazarus from the dead, 
and from Bethany that He commenced his “ tri- 
umphal entry ” into Jerusalem. It was his nightly 
resting place during the time immediately preced- 
ing his passion ; and here, at the houses of Martha 
and Mary and of Simon the leper, wc are admitted 
to view Him, more nearly than elsewhere, in the 
circle of his domestic life. 

Though it was only at a late period of the life 
of our Lord that his connection with Bethany 
commenced, yet this is fully compensated for by 
its having been the scene of his very last acts on 
earth. It w r as somewhere here, on these wooded 
slopes beyond the ridge of Olivet, that the Apos- 
tles stood when they last beheld his figure, as, with 
“uplifted hands” — still, to the very moment of 
disappearance, “ blessing ” them — lie was “ taken 
up ” into the “cloud ” which “ received ” and hid 
Him from their “steadfast” gaze, the words still 
ringing in their ears, which prove that space and 
time are no hinderance to the connection of Chris- 
tians with their Lord — “ Lo ! I am with you al- 
ways, even to the end of the world " 

The little information we possess about Bethany 
is entirely gathered from the N. T., neither the O. 
T. nor tl'jB Apocrypha having apparently any allu- 
sion to it. a It was situated “at” (npds) the 
Mount of Olives (Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 2d), about 
fifteen stadia from Jerusalem (John xi. 18), on or 
near the usual road from Jericho to the city (Luke 
xix. 2d, comp. 1; Mark xi. 1, comp. x. 46), and 
close by and west (?) of another village called 
BETHPiiAGE,the two being several times mentioned 
together. 

There never appears to have been any doubt as 
to the site of Bethany, which is now known by a name 



It lies on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, 
fully a mile beyond the summit, and not very far 
from the point at which the road to Jericho begins 
its more sudden descent towards the Jordan valley 
(Lindsay, p. 91, and De Saulcy, p. 120). The 
spot is a woody hollow more or less planted with 
fruit-trees, — olives, almonds, pomegranates, as well 
as oaks and carobs ; the whole lying below a sec- 
ondary ridge or hump, of sufficient height to shut 
out the village from the summit of the mount 
(Bob. i. 431, 432; Stanley, p. 189; Bonar, pp. 
138-9). 

From a distance the village is, to use the em- 
phatic words of the latest published description, 
“ remarkably beautiful ” — “ the perfection of re- 
tirement and repose ” — “of seclusion and lovely 
peace ” (Bonar, pp. 139, 230, 310, 337 ; and see 
Lindsay, p. 69). It is difficult to reconcile these 
glowing descriptions with Mr. Stanley’s words (p. 
189), or with the impression which the present 
writer derived from the actual view of the place. 
Possibly something of the difference is due to the 
different time of year at which the visits were 
made. 


a Tt has been suggested (Hitzig, Jesaia ) that the 
tford rendered "poor” in the A. V. of Is. x. 30 

— "poor Anathoth” — is an abbreviated 
orm of the name of Bethany, as Nimrah is of Beth- 
nimrah &e. ; but apart from any other difficulty j 
here is the serious one that Bethany does not lie near 
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EP Azariyeh itself is a ruinous and wi etched 
village, a “ wild mountain hamlet ” of “ some 
twenty families,” the inhabitants of which display 
even less than the ordinary eastern thrift and in- 
dustry (Rob. i. 432; Stanley, p. 189; Bonar. p. 
310). In the village are shown the traditional 
sites of the house and tomb of Lazarus ; the former 
the remains of a square tower, apparently of old 
date, though certainly not of the age of the kings 
of Judah, to which De Saulcy assigns it (p. 128) — 
the latter a deep vault excavated in the limestone 
rock, the bottom reached by 26 steps. The house 
of Simon the leper is also exhibited. As to the 
real age and character of these remains there is at 
present no information to guide us. 

Schwarz maintains eP Azariyeh to be Azal; 
and would fix Bethany at a spot which, he says, 
the Arabs call Beth-hanan, on the Mount of Of- 
fense above Siloam (pp. 263, 135). 

These traditional spots are first heard of in the 
4th century, in the Itinerary of the Bourdeaux 
Pilgrim, and the Onomasticon of Eusebius and 
Jerome; and they continued to exist, with certain 
varieties of buildings and of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in connection therewith, down to the 16th 
century, since which the place has fallen gradually 
into its present decay. This part of the history is 
well given by Robinson (i. 432-3). By Mande- 
ville and other mediaeval travellers the town is 
spoken of as the “ Castle of Bethany,” an expres- 
sion which had its origin in castellum being em- 
ployed in the Vulgate as the translation of kccuv 
in John xi. 1. 

N.B. The derivation of the name of Bethany 
given above — that of Lightfoot and Reland — is 
doubtless more correct than the one proposed by 

Simonis ( Onom . s. v.), namely, 5, locus de- 

pressions , which has no special applicability to this 
spot more than any other, while it lacks the cor- 
respondence with Bethphage, “ House of Figs” 
and with the “ Mount of Olives ,” which gives so 
much color to this derivation, although it is true 
that the dates have disappeared, and the figs and 
olives alone are now to be found in the neighbor- 
hood of Bethany. This has been well brought out 
by Stanley ( S . tf P. pp. 186, 187). It may also be 

remarked that the use of the Chaldee word 

for the fruit of the date-palm, is consistent with 

the late period at which we first hear of Bethany. 

G. 

* The etymology is still unsettled. The various 
conjectures are stated by Arnold in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyk. ii. 1 16. The one that he prefers makes it 

the Chaldee or Aramaean .TPS (Buxt. 

Lex. Chald. col. 1631 f.), i. e. domus miseri , “house 
of the afflicted.” Origen, Theophylact and others 
express a similar idea in their oJkos viraKoTjs, as 

if related to HJV, i. e., where the prayer of the 
needy is heard and answered. H. 

* BETHANY beyond the Jordan (ac 

cording to the true text in John i. 28). For this, 
see Beth a bara. H. 


the other places mentioned in the passage, and is quite 
out of the line of Sennacherib^ advance. 

ft The Arabic name Is given above from Robinson 
Lord Lindsay* however, denies that this is correct, and 
asserts, after frequently hearing it pronounced, tha< 
the name is Isizrtrif.k. 
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BETH- AH' ABA II (nrn?n 2, home of 

tii e desert: BaiOapafid, OapafiadfA ; [Alex, in Josh, 
xv. (>] Br}dapafia ’ BetJiarabn), one of the six 
cities of Judah which were situated down in the 
Aral mil, i. e. the sunk valley of the Jordan and 
])ead Sea (“ wilderness,” Josh. xv. Gl), on the north 
border of the tribe, and apparently between Beth-* 
hoglah and the high land on the west of the Jordan 
valley (xv. G). It is also included in the list of the 
towns of Benjamin (xviii. 2*_, Bcu0a/3ctpa, Vat. 
[Alex. Bai0apaj8a]). G. 

BETH-A'RAM (accurately Betii-hakam, 

3 : ['Odapyat, Vat. -yaa ; Alex. Brj0a- 
pa/x‘>] Betharam), one of the towns of Gad on 
the east of Jordan, described as in “the valley” 

not to be confounded with the Arabah 
or Jordan valley), Josh. xiii. 27, and no doubt ’the 
same place as that named Hktii-uakax in Xum. 
xxxii. 3G. No further mention is found of it in 
the Scriptures; but Eusebius and Jerome {0 no- 
mast.) report that in their day its appellation (a 
Syns dicitur) was Bethramtha, BrjOpapupOa (see 
also the quotations from the Talmud in Schwarz, p. 
231 ; the Syriac and other versions, however, have 
all Beth-liaran, with no material variation), and 
that, in honor of Augustus, llerod had named it 
Li bias (AijStas)- Josephus's account is that llerod 
(Antipas), on taking possession of his tetrarchy, 
fortified Sepphoris and the city (ttJAis) of Betha- 
ramphtha, building a wall round the latter, and 
calling it Julias in honor of the wife of the em- 
peror. As this could hardly be later than n. c. 1 — 
llerod the Great, the predecessor of Antipas, hav- 
ing died in it. e. 4 — and as the empress Livia did 
not receive her name of Julia until after the death 
of Augustus, a. i). 14, it is probable that Josephus 
is in error as to the new name given to the place, 
and speaks of it as having originally received that 
which it bore in his own day. It is curious that 
he names Li bias long before (Ant. xiv. 1, § 4) in 
such connection as to leave no doubt that he alludes 
to the same place. Under the name of Amathus 
he again mentions it (Ant. xvii. 10, § G; comp. B. 
J. ii. 4, §2), and the destruction of the royal pal- 
aces there by insurgents from l J er:ra. 

Ptolemy gives the locality of Libias as 31° 2G' 
lat. and G7° 10' long. (Bitter, Jordan, p. 573); 
and Eusebius and Jerome ( Oinnnasticvn) state that 
it was five miles south of Bethnabran, or Bctham- 
naran (t. c. Beth-nimrah ?). This agrees with the 
position of the Wady Beir, or Mr, which falls into 
the Ghor opposite Jericho, and half way between 
Wady lie shun and Wady Bhonib. No one appears 
to have explored this valley. Seetzen heard that it 
contained a castle and a large tank in masonry 
(Peisen, 1854, ii. 318). These may turn out to 
be the ruins of Libias. G. 

BETII-ARBEL 7?"?^ ^ toDoIkou 
too 'Upofiodg. : Alex. IfpofiaaA), named only in 
1 1 os. x. 14, as the scene of a sack and massacre by 
Shalman (Shalmaneser). No clew is given to its 
position; it may he the ancient stronghold of* 
Aurkla in Galilee, or (as conjectured by Hitzig) 
mother place of the same name near Pella, of 
which mention is made by Eusebius in the Ono- 
mastlcon . In the Vulgate Jerome has translated 
the name to mean 14 e domo ejus qui judicavit 

Baal,” i. « Jenihbaal ('’'VITH')) or Gideon, un- 


derstanding Salman as Zalmunna, and the wholi 
passage as a reference to Judg. viii. G. 

* The weight of opinion is in favor of identify- 
ing; also this Arbel with the l ibid which represents 
the Greek Arhela in 1 Mace. ix. 2, between Tiberias 
and Sepphoris (Bohinson iii. 281; Baumer’s Pal- 
astina, p. 108; Hitter's Jirdkunde, viii. 2, 328; 
Porter, J/andb. p. 418). Travellers who turn to 
the left inland from the shore of Gennesaret, after 
proceeding a short distance beyond Mejdel (Mag- 
dala) in ascending the hills to Safed have before 
them the site of Arhela at the entrance into Wady 
IJatndni (valley of Doves), just hack of the re- 
markable caverns which appear there in the face of 
the almost perpendicular rocks, reaching the height 
of 1,500 feet (Tristram, Lam! of Israel, p. 44G). 
In addition to the name so well preserved (though 
the change of l to d is not common) it is distinctly 
implied in the prophet’s associating it with “ the 
fortresses” deemed so impregnable, that Arhela 
(llos. x. 14) was a place of great natural security, 
which we find to be so eminently true of this Jr bid 
or Arhela at the mouth of Wady JIaindm. For a 
description of the site see Land and Book , ii. 114. 
On the contrary Ewald knows that the prophet’s 
Arbel was the famous city of that name on the 
Tigris, which Shalman, an Assyrian king otherwise 
unknown, had destroyed a short time before llosea 
wrote (Prophet, des A. Bundes, i. 157). I)r. Pusey 
( M. Prophets, i. G ( J) thinks an Arbel must be meant 
near the middle of the plain of Jezreel ( Onomast. 
s. w), chiefly becausc % he infers from 2 K. x. 14 
that the Galilean Ariel must have been already in 
the power of the Assyrians before Shalman’s inva- 
sion referred to by llosea. But it is difficult, with 
so meagre a history, cither to fix the time of Shal- 
man’s invasion or to trace the line of the conquer- 
or's march through the country. The name is 
variously explained. According to Gescnius it sig- 
nifies 44 House of God’s ambush,” i. e. a place made 
strong by His hand rather than man’s. Simonis 
( Onomast. p. 494 ) comes nearer still to this import 
of the name: = 44 Lustrum Dei, i. e. maximum et in- 

accessum ” (from covert, haunt). Fiirst do 

rives it from 2HS, to join together , as huts in a 
row, hence Pi's (God’s) village or court, t. e. sa- 
cred to him. II. 

BETH-A'VEN (ftS house of naught ; 
i. e. badness: [Josh, xviii. 12] Baiduv, Alex. 
Bgdavv'. Bethaven) a place on the mountains of 
Benjamin, east of Bethel (Josh. vii. 2, BatOrjA 
[Alex. Brjdavu], xviii. 12), and lying between that 
place and Michmash (1 Sam. xiii. 5, also xiv. 23, 
tV Bapd>d, [Alex. B7?0at/rJ- In Josh, xviii. 12, 
the 44 wilderness ” (Midbar — pasture-land ) of Beth- 
aven is mentioned. In 1 Sam. xiii. 5 the reading 
of the LXX. is B aidoipwr [Gorap. Baida^ev], Beth- 
horon; hut if this he correct, another Beth-horon 
must lie intended than that commonly known 
which was much further to the west. In llos. iv. 
15, v. 8, x. 5 [ofrcoy T flr, hut Alex. Dos. iv. 15, 
oIkos rrjs dSoelas, and so Vat. rnarg.], the name 
, is transferred, with a play on the word very char- 
acteristic of this prophet, to the neighljoring Beth-e? 
— once the 44 house of God,” but then the housi 
of idols, of 44 naught.” G. 

BETJ*I-A ZM A'VETI I Bt?0- 

aapd'd : [Alex. Bt?0:] Bethazmoth). Under thi§ 
name is mentioned, in Nch. vii. 28 only, the towr 
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)f Benjamin which is elsewhere called Azmaveth, 
lud Bethsamos. 


Mr. Finn [formerly English consul at Jerusalem] 
proposes to identify Azmaveth with Hizmeh , a vil- 
lage on the hills of Benjamin to the S. E. of Jeba . 

G. 


BETH-B A' AL-ME'ON “ (['ll?!? b??3 2 : 
oIkos MeeA /8cv0; Alex, oikos BeA apuu'. oppidum 
Baalmaon ), a place in the possessions of Keuben, 
on the “ Mishor” or downs (A. V. “ plain ”) east 
of Jordan (Josh.*xiii. 17). At the Israelites’ first 
approach its name was Baal-meox (Xum. xxxii. 
38, or in its contracted form, Beox, xxxii. 3), to 
which the Beth was possibly a Hebrew addition. 
Later it would seem to have come into possession 
of Moab, and to be known either as Beth-meon 
(Jer. xlviii. 23) or Baal-meon (Ez. xxv. 9). The 
name is still attached to a ruined place of consid- 
erable size ( betrachtlich , Seetzen), a short distance 
to the S. W. of Uesban , and bearing the name of 


“the fortress of Mi' un ” 




according to Burckhardt (865), or Maein , accord- 
ing to Seetzen {Rtisen, i. 408), w T hich appears to 
give its appellation to the Wadi Zerka Maein 
{ibid, 402). ’ G. 


BETH-BA'RAH ( 1^3 *3 quasi TTlV?, 
house of passage , or, of the ford : Be uOrjpa; 
[Comp. Aid. BaiQfir)pa'] Bethbera ), named only 
in Judg. vii. 24, as a point apparently south of the 
scene of Gideon's victory, which took place at about 
Bethshean, and to which point “ the waters ” 

(D^n) were “ taken ” by the Ephraimites 
against Midian. What these “ waters " were, is 
not clear, probably the wadies and streams which 
descend from the highlands of Ephraim; it is very 
plain that they were distinct from the Jordan, to 
which river no word but its own distinct name is 
ever applied. Beth-harah derives its chief interest 
from the possibility that its more modem represent- 
ative may have been Bethabara where John bap- 
tized [Betiiabara] ; but there is not much in 
favor of this beyond their similarity in sound. The 
pursuit of the Midianites can hardly have reached 
so far south as Bethabara, which was accessible to 
Judcea and Jerusalem and .all the “ region round 
about ” ( 7 } 7r epix^posi L e. the oasis of the South 
Jordan at Jericho). 

If the derivation of the name given above be cor- 
rect, Beth-barah was probably the chief ford of the 
district, and may therefore have been that by which 
Jacob crossed, on his return from Mesopotamia, and 
at which Jephthah slew the Ephraimites. G. 


BETH-B A'S I (B aidPaail [Sin. Baidfiaiacrei, 
Bcu6fia<r<T€i; Alex. Be0£a<n:] Bethbessen ), a town 
which from the mention of its decays (ra Kadrjpr]- 
pLevaj must have been originally fortified, lying in 
the desert (rp ipfifxy), and in which Jonathan and 
Simon Maccabseus took refuge from Bacchides (1 
Macc. ix. 62, 64). Josephus {Ant. xiii. 1, § 5) has 
BTjflaAcryd (Beth-hogla), but a reading of the pas- 
sage quoted by Reland (632) presents the more 
probable form of Beth-keziz. Either alternative fixes 
Ihe* situation as in the Jordan valley not far from 
Jericho. [Keziz, valley of.] G. 


o It is possible that the name contains a trace of 
;he tribe or nation of Maon, — the Maonites or Mehu- 
uid. [Maon ; Mehunim.] 


BETH-BIR'EI ( s S"lS 2 [house f mtj 
creation ] : oIkos B apovarewpip (by inclusion of the 
next name); [Vat. oik. Bpaovp . ; Alex. oik. Bapoup . :J 
Bethberai ), a town of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 31), which 
by comparison with the parallel list in Josh. xix. 
appears to have had also the name of Bktii- 
lebaotii. It lay to the extreme south, with lieer- 
sheba, Hormah, &c. (comp. Josh. xv. 32, Lebaoth) 

G. ' 

BETH-CAR' ("^2 2, house of lambs : Bat0- 
%6p f Alex. BeA x°p : Bethchar ), a place named as 
the point to which the Israelites pursued the Philis- 
tines from Mizpek on a memorable occasion (1 Sam. 
vii. 11), and therefore west of Mizpeh. From the un- 
usual expression “under Beth-car” ( 2 npjTI^), 
it would seem that the place itself was on a height, 
with the road at its foot. Josephus (AnL vi, 2, § 2) 
has fxe xpi Koppatow, and goes on to say that the 
stone Ebenezer was set up at this place to mark it 
as the spot to which the victory had extended. 
[Erex-ezer.] G. 

BETH-DA'GON (p23 3, home of Da, jem 
Ba^aSiVjA; Alex. BridSaycor: Bethdagon). 

1. A city in the low country ( Shefelah ) of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 41), and therefore not far from the Phil- 
istine territory, with which its name implies a con- 
nection. From the absence of any conjunction 
before this name, it has been suggested that it 
should be taken with the preceding, “ Gederoth- 
Beth-dagon; ” in that case probably distinguishing 
Gederoth from the two places of similar name in 
the neighborhood. Caphardagon existed as a very 
large village between Diospolis (Lydda) and Jamnia 
in the time of Jerome ( Onom. s. v.) A Beit Dejan 
has been found by Robinson between Lydda and 
Jaffa, but this is too far north, and must be another 
place. 

2. A town apparently near the coast, named as 
one of the landmarks of the boundary of Asher 

(Josh. xix. 27; 2, B ouBeyeveQ [Alex. B^0- 

bayoou]). The name and the proximity to the 
coast point to its being a Philistine colony. 

3. In addition to the two modem villages noticed 

above as bearing this ancient name, a third has 
been found by Robinson (iii. 298) a few miles east 
of Nabidus. There can be no doubt that in the 
occurrence of these names we have indications of 
the worship of the Philistine god having spread far 
beyond the Philistine territory. Possibly these are 
the sites of towns founded at the time when this 
warlike people had overrun the face of the country 
to “ Miclnnash eastward of Beth-aven ” on the south, 
and Gilboa on the north — that is, to the very edge 
of the heights which overlook the Jordan valley — 
driving “ the Hebrews over Jordan into the land 
of Gad and Gilead ” (1 Sam. xiii. 5-7 ; comp. 17, 
18, xxix. 1, xxxi. 1). G. 

BETH-DIBLATHA'IM (3^33 3, 

house of the double cake (of figs): [Vat. M.] oIkos 
A aifiXadcup.', [Rom. oIk . Aai6\adaip; Alex. FA. 
oik. Aej-}\a9aifj.‘] domus Deblathairn), a town of 
Moab (Jer. xlviii. 22), apparently the place else- 
where called Almox-Diblatiiaim. G. 

* BETH-E'DEN, Amos i. 5, marg. [Eden, 

2 .] 

BETH'EL [properly Betii-ei/] (^S'.TS, 
house of God: BaidiiA [etc.;] Joseph. Bt^A, 
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Bf8-r)KTl ir6\tS‘ Bethel), 1. A well-known city and 
holy place of central Palestine. 

Of the origin of the name of Bethel there are 
two accounts extant. (1.) It was bestowed on the 
Bpot by Jacob under the awe inspired by the noc- 
turnal vision of God, when on his journey from his 
father’s house at Beershebu to seek his wife in 
llaran (Gen. xxviii. 19). He took the stone which 

had served for his pillow and put it for a 

pillar, and anointed it with oil; and he “ called the 
name of * that place ’ Bethel; but 

the name of ‘the city’ ("T'VH) was called Luz at 
the first.” 

The expression in the last paragraph of this 
account is curious, and indicates a distinction be- 
tween the “city” and the “place” — the early 
Canaanite “city” Luz, and the “place,” as yet a 
mere undistinguished spot, marked only by the 
“stone,” or the heap (Joseph, tois \(6ois avfxtpo- 
pov^evots), erected by Jacob to commemorate his 
vision. 

(2.) But according to the other account, 0 Bethel 
received its name on the occasion of a blessing 
bestowed by God ui>on Jacob after his return from 
Padan-arain; at which time also (according to this 
narrative) the name of Israel was given him. Here 

again Jacob erects (2£p) a “ pillar of stone,” 
which, as before, he anoints with oil (Gen. xxxv. 
14, 15). The key of this story would seem to be 
the fact of God’s “speaking” with Jacob. “God 
went up from him in the place where lie 4 spake ’ 
with him ” — “Jacob set up a pillar in the place 
where He ‘ spake ’ with him,” and “ called the 
name of the place where God spake 6 with him 
Bethel.” 

Whether these two narratives represent distinct 
events, or, as would appear to be the case in other 
instances in the lives of the patriarchs, are different 
representations of the one original occasion on which 
the hill of Bethel received its consecration, we know 
not, nor indeed does it concern us to know. It is 
j)erhaps worth notice that the prophet Hosea — in 
the only reference which the Hebrew Scriptures 
contain to this occurrence — bad evidently the 
second of the two narratives before him, since in a 
summary of the life of Jacob be introduces it in 
the order in which it occurs in Genesis — laying 
full and characteristic stress on the key-word of the 
story: “ He had jxnver over the angel and pre- 
vailed; he wept and made supplication unto Him; 
He found him in Bethel, and there lie spake with 
us, even Jehovah God of hosts ” (llos. xii. 4, 5). 

Marly as is the date involved in these narratives, 
yet, if we are to accept the precise definition of Gen. 
lii. 8, the name of Bethel would appear to have 
existed at this spot even lx*fore the arrival of Abram 
in Canaan: he removed from the oaks of Moreli to 
••‘the’ mountain on the east of Bethel,” with 
“ Bethel on the west and Hai on the east.” Here 
be built an altar; and hither he returned from 
Egypt with liOt before their separation (xiii. 3, 4). 
See Stanley, jS\ tf /*. 218. 


« • The two accounts rotate to different journeys of 
uacob when he stopped at bethel. The origin of the 
name, la tie fullness of ltd meaning, was not one but two- 
'r,ld. The accounts really differ only in this, tha‘ the 
jxpresslve name which the patriarch gnve to the J k'C 
in hW selling out for badan-aram he had oocasif... o 
fuew and emnhosUe on his return to bethel, because 


In one thing, however, the above narratives all 
agree, — in omitting any mention of town or build* 
ings at Bethel at that early period, and in drawing 
a marked distinction between the “ city ” of Lm 
and the consecrated “place” in its neighborhood 
(comp, besides the passages already quoted, Gen. 
xxxv. 7). Even in the ancient chronicles of the 
conquest the two are still distinguished (Josh. xvi. 
1, 2); and the appropriation of the name of Bethel 
to the city appears not to have been made till still 
later, when it was taken by the tribe of Ephraim; 
after which the name of Luz occur* no more (Judg. 

i. 22-20). If this view be correct, there is a strict 
parallel between Bethel and Moriah, which (accord- 
ing to the tradition commonly followed) received 
its consecration when Abraham offered up Isaac, 
but did not become the site of an actual sanctuary 
till the erection of the Temple there by Solomon. 
[AIoiuah.] 

The intense significance of the title bestowed by 
Jacob on the place of his vision — “ House of God ” 
-^and the wide extent to which that appellation 
has been adopted in all languages and in spite of 
the utmost diversities of belief, has been well noticed 
by Mr. Stanley (220-1). It should not be over- 
looked how far this has been the case with the 
actual name; the very syllables of Jacob's exclama- 
tion, funning, as they do, the title of the chief 
sanctuary of the Mohammedan world — the Beit- 
allah of Mecca — while they are no less the favorite 
designation of the meanest conventit.es of the 
humblest sects of Protestant Christendom. 

On the other hand, how singular is the fact — 
if the conclusions of etymologists are to be trusted 
(Spcnccr, tie Letj. Ihbr. 444; Boeliart, Canaan , 

ii. 2) — that the awful name of Bethel should have 
lent its form to tbe word by which was called one 
of tbe most perplexing of all the perplexing forms 
assumed by the idolatry of the heathen — the 
Baitulia, the \ldoi ep^vxoi, or living stones, of the 
ancient Phoenicians. Another opportunity will occur 
for going more at length into this interesting sub- 
ject [Stonks] ; it will be sufficient here to say that 
tbe Baitulia seem to have preserved tbe erect position 
of their supjiosed prototype, and that the worship 
consisted of anointing them with oil (Amobius, adv. 
(Jetties , i. 39). 

The actual stone of Bethel itself was the subject 
of a Jewish tradition, according to which it was 
removed to tbe second Temple, and served as tbe 
pedestal for the ark. It survived the destruction 
of the Temple by the Bomans, and was resorted to 
by the .lews in their lamentations (Boland, Pal. 
038). [Tkmi*le. tiik Second.] 

After tbe conquest Bethel is frequently heard of. 
In the troubled times when there was no king in 
Israel, it was to Bethel that the people went up in 
their distress to ask counsel of God (Judg. xx. 18. 
20, 31, xxi. 2: in the A. V. the name is translated 
“ house of God ”). Here was the ark of the cove- 
nant under the charge of Phinehas the grandson 
of Aaron, with an altar and proper appliances for 
the ollering of burnt-oflerings ami peace-offerings 
(xx. 20-28, xxi. 4); and the unwonted mention of 
a regular road or causeway as existing lie tween it 

God again up|>earcd to hhn there aud granled to [lira 
still more signal manifestations of his presence and 
favor (lieu. xxxv. 14, 15). If 

ft The word Is tpo sauio (“’’HT) in all three caaea, 
though In the A. V. It la rendered "talked” In th* 
two former. 
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and the great town of Sheehem is doubtless an in- 
dication that it was already in much repute. Later 
than this we find it named as one of the holy cities 
to which Samuel went in circuit, taking equal rank 
with Gilgal and Mizpeb (1 Sam. vii. 16). 

Doubtless, although we are not so expressly told, 
it was this ancient reputation, combined with its 
situation on the extreme south frontier of his new 
kingdom, and with the hold which it must have 
had on the sympathies both of Benjamin and 
Ephraim — the former's by lot, and the Latter's by 
conquest — that made Jeroboam choose Bethel as 
the depository of the new false worship which was 
to seal and consummate the division between the 
ten tribes and the two. 

Here he placed one of the two calves of gold, and 
built a “ house of high places” and an altar of in- 
cense, by which he himself stood to burn, as we see 
him in the familiar picture of 1 Iv. xiii. Towards 
the end of Jeroboam's life Bethel fell into the hands 
of Judah (2 Chr. xiii. 19), whence it was probably 
recovered by Baasha (xvi. 1). It then remains un- 
mentioned for a long period. The worship of Baal, 
introduced by the Phtenician queen of Ahab (1 Iv. 
xvi. 31), had probably alienated public favor from 
the simple erections of Jeroloam to more gorgeous 
shrines (2 K. x. 21, 22). Samaria had been built 
(1 Iv. xvi. 24), and Jezreel, and these things must 
have all tended to draw public notice to the more 
northern part of the kingdom. It was during this 
period that Elijah visited Bethel, and that we hear 
of’“ sons of the prophets” as resident there (2 Iv. 
ii. 2, 3), two facts apparently incompatible with 
the active existence of the calf-worship. The men- 
tion of the bears so close to the town (ii. 23, 25), 
looks too as if the neighborhood were not much 
frequented at that time. But after his destruction 
of the Baal worship throughout the country, Jehu 
appears to have returned to the simpler and more 
national religion of the calves, and Bethel comes 
once more into view (2 Iv. x. 29). Under the 
descendants of this king the place and the worship 
must have greatly flourished, for l>y the time of 
Jeroboam II., the great-grandson of Jehu, the rude 
village was again a royal residence with a “ king’s 
house” (Am. vii. 13); there wefe palaces both for 
‘winter” and “summer,” “great houses” and 
“houses of ivory” (iii. 15), and a very high degree 
of luxury in dress, furniture, and living (vi. 4-6). 
The one original altar was now accompanied by 
several others (iii. 14, ii. 8); and the simple “in- 
cense” of its founder had developed into the 
“burnt-offerings” and “meat-offerings” of “solemn 
assemblies,” with the fragrant “peace-offerings” 
of “ fat beasts” (v. 21, 22). 

How this prosperity came to its doom we are not 
told. After the desolation of the northern king- 
dom by the king of Assyria, Bethel still remained 
an abode of priests, who taught the wretched col- 
onists “how to fear Jehovah,” “the God of the 
land ” (2 lv. xvii. 28, 27). The buildings remained 
till the time of Josiah, by whom they were de- 
stroyed ; and in the account preserved of his reform- 
ing iconoclasm we catch one more glimpse of the 
altar of Jeroboam, with its last loathsome fire of 
“ dead men’s bones ” burning upon it, the altar and 
high-place surviving in their archaic antiquity 
amidst the successive additions of later votaries, 
like the wooden altar of Becket at Canterbury, 
which continued in its original simplicity through 
all the subsequent magnificence of the church in 
which he was murdered (Stanley, Canterbury , 184). 
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Not the least remarkable of these later woiks was 
the monument : ^tt^Atj), evidently a con- 

spicuous erection, of the “man of God,” who pro- 
claimed the ultimate downfall of this idolatrous 
worship at its very outset, and who would seem to 
have been at a later date canonized as it were by 
the votaries of the very idolatry which he denounced. 
“ Woe unto you ! for ye build the sepulchres of the 
prophets, and your fathers killed them.” 

But, in any case, the fact of the continued exist- 
ence of the tomb of this protester through so many 
centuries of idolatry illustrates very remarkably the 
way in which the worship of Jehovah and the false 
worship went on side by side at Bethel. It is plain 
from several allusions of Amos that this was the 
case (v. 14, 22); and the fact before noticed of 
prophets of Jehovah being resident there, and of 
the friendly visits even of the stem Elijah ; of the 
relation between the “ man of God from Judah ” 
and the “lying prophet” who caused his death, 
of the manner in which Zedekiah the son of Clie- 
naanah, a priest of Baal, resorts to the name of 
Jehovah for his solemn adjuration, and lastly of the 
way in which the denunciations of Amos were tol- 
erated and he himself allowed to escape, — all 
these point to a state of things well worthy of in- 
vestigation. In this connection, too, it is curious 
that men of Bethel and Ai returned with Zerubba- 
bel (Ezr. ii. 28; Neh. vii. 32); and that they re- 
turned to their native place whilst continuing their 
relations with Nehemiah and the restored worship 
(Neh. xi. 31). In the Book of Esdras the name 
appears as Betolius. In later times Bethel is 
only named once, amongst the strong cities in Ju- 
daea which were repaired by Bacchides during the 
struggles of the times of the Maccabees (1 Mace 
ix. 50). 

Bethel receives a bare mention from Eusebius 
and Jerome in the Onmnasticon , as 12 miles from 
Jerusalem on the right hand of the road to Sichem* 
and here its ruins still lie under the scarcely altered 
name of Beitin. They cover a space of “ three or 
four acres,” and consist of “ very many foundations 
and half-standing walls of houses and other build- 
ings.” “ The ruins lie upon the front of a low hill 
between the heads of two hollow wadies which unite 
and run off into the main valley es-Suweinit ” (Rob. 
i. 448-9). Dr. Clarke, and other travellers since 
his visit, have remarked on the “ stony ” nature of 
the soil at Bethel, as perfectly in keeping with the 
narrative of Jacob’s slumber there. When on the 
spot little doubt can be felt as to the localities of 
this interesting place. The round mount S. E. of 
Bethel must be the “ mountain ” on which Abram 
built the altar, and on which he and Lot stood 
when they made their division of the land (Gen. 
xii. 7, xiii. 10). It is still thickly strewn to its top 
with stones formed by nature for the building of 
“altar” or sanctuary. As the eye turns invol 
untarily eastward, it takes in a large part of the 
plain of the Jordan opposite Jericho; distant it is 
true, but jiot too distant to discern in that clear 
atmosphere the lines of verdure that mark the 
brooks which descend from the mountains beyond 
the river and fertilize the plain even in its present 
neglected state. Further south lies, as in a map, 
fully half of that sea which now covers the once • 
fertile oasis of the “cities of the plain,” and which 
in those days was as “ the garden of the Lord, even 
as the land of Egypt.” Eastward again of this 
mount, at about the saipe distance on the left that 
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Bethel is on the right, overlooking the Wady Su- 
i vtinil, is a third hill crowned by a remarkably des- 
olate-looking mass of gray debris, t he most perfect 
heap of ruin to be seen even in that country of 
ruins. This is Tell er-JIijnuh, “the mound of the 
heap,” agreeing in every particular of name, aspect, 
»nd situation, with Ai. 

An admirable passage on the history of Bethel 
will be found in Stanley (217-223). 

2. [In Josh., llom. Vat. Alex, omit; Comp. 
Aid. BaiflijA.] A town in the south part of Judah, 
named in Josh. xii. 1G and 1 Sam. xxx. 27. The 
collocation of the name in these two lists is deci- 
sive against its being the well-known Bethel. In the 
latter case the LXX. read B aidoSop, i e. Beth-znr 
[but Comp. Alex. BaiflrjA]. By comparison of the 
lists of the towns of Judah and Si mem (Josh. xv. 
30, xix. 4; 1 Chr. iv. .30), the place aj pears under 
the names of C lifts it., Bethel, and Bethuel. 

G. 

* It is remarkable that a place so prominent as 
Bethel (1) in the O. T. should he unnamed in .the 
New; and yet it continued to exist in the time of 
Christ, for Josephus (B. J. iv. 1), § 0) relates its 
capture by Vespasian on his march from Tiberius 
to Jerusalem. The Saviour must have passed 
within sight of it (perhaps at other times, but 
certainly) oil his journey from Jndaa to Galilee, 
when he stopped at Jacob's well near Sychar (John 
iv. 3 flf.), and must have been near it when he re- 
tired to Ephraim (John xi. 54) after the raising of 
Lazarus; but there is no evidence that he ever 
turned aside to go to the place itself. After the 
notice of Bethel in the Onomasticon (above referred 
to) it disappeared from history, and for ages its lo- 
cation was unknown to the people of western coun- 
tries. It is an instance of what is true of so many 
of the ancient places in the Bible, namely, that after 
having been last mentioned in the Scriptures they 
were unheard of, till geographers and tourists in 
our own day have traversed the land, and on asking 
the inhabitants to tell them the names of their 
towns and villages have had the old Scripture 
names given back to them from the mouths of the 
people. It is blit just to add that the identifica- 
tion of Beitin with the ancient Bethel seems to be 
due to the missionary Nicolayson, in 183G. ( Jewish 
Intelligence , Teh. 1837, p. 38.) Hr. Bobinson 
(Jlesea reins, iii. 2G7 If.) argues the question at 
length whether Beitin may not also be the Bethcr 
which was the scene of the great battle between 
the Jewish leader Bar-eochba, (Son q f a Star, and 
Hadrian, a battle so terribly disastrous to the Jews. 
The supposition (Williams, Holy ('ity , ii. p. 212) 
that this Bethcr is the ridge near Jiittir , 2$ hours 
southwest of Jerusalem, he regards as without any 
sufficient foundation. 

The sojourn of Abraham and Lot with their 
flocks and herds in t his region (Gen. xiii. 1 fi*) im- 
plies that it was very fertile and well suited to their 
pastoral occupations. The writer can testify that 
it maintains still its ancient character in this re- 
spect. The cattle which lie saw there surpassed in 
number and size any that lie saw at any one time 
in any other place. Springs abound; and a little 

the west, toward Jtfm , the Woman Goplma. 
was a flooded meadow, which as late as 28th of 
April was almost large enough to be called a lake. 
On the hill-top just east of Bethel, where Abraham 
and l/)t agreed to separate from each other, the 
eje catches a sight which is quite startling: we see 


not only the course of the Jordan stretching north 
and south, readily traced by the waving line of 
verdure along its banks, but its waters broken and 
foaming as they roll over some of the many cas- 
cades, almost cataracts, for which the river is re- 
markable. Lieutenant Lynch, who floated down 
the Jordan from the l.ake of Galilee to the Dead 
Sea, ascertained that the river in its intermediate 
passage rushes over not fewer than 27 violent rap- 
ids, as well as many others less precipitous. It is 
interesting to be reminded that sepulchres are found 
at the present day in the rocky heights around 
Bethel. See Sinai uml Golgotha , von 1’. A. Strauss, 
p. 371. Stanley also (Sin. and Pal. p. 147, Am. 
ed.) speaks of “the excavations” which the trav- 
eller sees in approaching this place, in which the 
dead of so many past generations have been buried. 
It was from such recesses, no doubt, that king Jo- 
siah, in his zeal for the worship of Jehovah, dug 
up the lmnes of the old idolaters who had lived at 
Bethel, which he burned on the altar of the golden 
calf in order by this act of pollution to mark his 
abhorrence of such idolatry, and to render the place 
infamous forever. There is nothing very remark- 
able in the situation or scenery of Bethel to impress 
the observer; and the hold which it acquired on 
the religious veneration of the Hebrews presupposes 
some such antecedent history as that related of the 
patriarchs in the hook of Genesis. II. 

BETH'ELITE, THE (1 K. xvi. 34). 

[Bethel.] 

BETH-E'MEK (p£?n JT?, house of the 

valley: Baifyue'; Alex. Br)6aefieK' Beth erne c), a 
place on or near the border of Asher, on the north 
side of which was the ravine of Jiphthah-el (Josh, 
xix. 27). Kobinson has discovered an ‘Arnkuh 
about 8 miles to the N. E. of Akkra ; but if his 
identification of Jefat with Jiphthah-el he tenable, 
the site of Beth-emek must he sought for further 
south than A mkah (Bob. iii. 103, 107-8). G. 

BE'THElt, the Mountains of : 

upri Koi\u>p.ara>V' Bethcr , and Bethel [?]), Cant, 
ii. 17. There is n» clue to guide us to what moun- 
tains are intended here. 

For the site of Bethcr, so famous in the post- 
hihlical history of the Jews, see Belaud, G39, G40; 
Bob. iii. 2G7-271. G. 

* Bother, says Ges cuius, signifies section, a piece 
cut ott; and describes apparently a region consisting 
of hills and valleys, and at the same time craggy, 
precipitous. Fiirst defines the term in the same 
way. The scene of Solomon’s Song being laid on 
Mount lx'hanon, w'c may suppose Bethcr to have 
been in that region whose physical aspects so well 
agree with the etymology, though that trait be- 
longs, of course, to many other parts of Palestine. 
This Bother has probably no connection with that 
of the later Jewish history; see addition to Bethel. 

II. 

BETHESDA (Bt?0«t5c{, as if 

house of mercy , or SluS place of the foic- 

ivg of water: Euseb. Brj(aOd- Bethsaida ), the 
Hebrew name of a reservoir or tank (KoAu/i/Bjflpa, 
i. c. a swimming-pool), with five “ porches ” (errojy), 
close iij>on the sheep-gate or “market” (^7rl t f, 
irpo&aTiKT) — it will he observed that the word 
“market” is supplied) in Jerusalem (John v. 2) 


BETH-EZEL 

ihe porches — i. e. cloisters or colonnades a — 
were extensive enough to accommodate a large 
number of sick and infirm people, whose custom 
it was to wait there for the “troubling of the 
water.” 

Eusebius — though unfortunately he gives no 
clue to the situation of Bethesda — describes it in 
the Onomasticon as existing in his time as two pools 
(eV rats Kifivats dcSujuois), the one supplied by the 
periodical rains, while the water of the other was 
of a reddish color ( 7 re(pounyjueror), due, as the tra- 
dition then ran, to the fact that the flesh of the 
sacrifices was anciently washed there before offering, 
on which account the pool was also called ir pofiar- 
ikt]- See, however, the comments of Lightfoot on 
this view, in his Exercit. on S. John , v. 2. Euse- 
bius’s statement is partly confirmed by the Bour- 
deaux Pilgrim (a. d. 333), who mentions in his 
Itinerary “twin fish -pools, having five porches, 
which are called Bethsaida ” (quoted in Barclay, 
2J9). 

The large reservoir called the Birket Israil , 
within the walls of the city, close by the St. Ste- 
phen’s gate, and under the northeast wall of the 
Haram area, is generally considered to be the mod- 
ern representative of Bethesda. This tradition 
reaches back certainly to the time of Saewulf, A. p. 
1 102, who mentions it under the name of Beth- 
saida {Early Trav. 41). It is also named in the 
Citez de J herns item, A. D. 1187 (sect. vii. ; Eob. ii. 
502), and in more modern times by Maundrell and 
all the later travellers. 

The little that can be said on the subject goes 
rather to confirm than to invalidate this tradition. 
On the one hand, (1.) the most probable position of 
the sheep-gate is at the northeast part of the city 
[Jerusalem]. On the other hand, the Birket 
Israil exhibits none of the marks which appear to 
have distinguished the water of Bethesda in the 
records of the Evangelist and of Eusebius. (2.) 
The construction of the Birkeh is such as to show 
that it was originally a water-reservoir ,* and not, 
as has been suggested, the moat of a fortress (Eob. 
i. 2)3-4, iii. 243); (3.) there is certainly a remark- 
able coincidence between the name as given by Eu- 
sebius, Bezatha, and that of the* northeast suburb 
of the city at the time of the Gospel history — 
Bezetha; and (4.) there is the difficulty that if the 
Birket Israil be not Bethesda, which of the ancient 
“ pools ” does it represent? 

One other proposed identification must be no- 
t»ced, namely, that of Dr. Eobinson (i. 342-3), who 
suggests the * fountain of the Virgin,” in the val- 
ley of the Ivedron, a short distance above the Pool 
of Siloam. In favor of this are its situation, sup- 
posing the sheep-gate to lie at the southeast of the 
city, as Lightfoot, Eobinson, and others suppose, 
and the strange intermittent “ troubling of the wa- 
ter” caused by the periodical ebbing and flowing 
of the supply. Against it are the confined size of 
the pool, and the difficulty of finding room for the 
.Ive stoae. (See Barclay’s detailed account, City, 
tfc. 519-524, and 325-6.) G. 

BETH-E'ZEL (bvNH iT2, house of Jinn- 
ness (?): oIko 9 £x6fxevos avrrjs • domus vicina ), a 


« Cloisters or colonnades round artificial tanks are 
common in the East. One example is the Taj Boivree , 
in the set of drawings of Beejapore now publishing by 
the East India Company. 

b The photographs, woodcuts, and careful state- 
ments of Salzmann, are conclusive on this point. 
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place named only in Mic. i. 11. From the context 
it was doubtless situated in the plain of Philistia 

G. 

* Gesenius defines the name as “ fixed dwelling; ” 
and the point of the expression in Mic. i. 11 seems 
to turn on that meaning. “ They who abide, strong 
though they be, shall not furnish an abiding place.” 
See Pusey’s Minor Prophets , iii. 300. In some 
versions (Sept. Vulg. Luth.) the expression, instead 
of being treated as a proper name, is rendered house 
by the side , i. e. the one next H. 

BETH-GA'DER CTJ| g, if „ 0 t in pause, 

Geder, [ house of the wall]: B eOyedd>p‘, Vat 

B aidyaiScov ; Alex.] BaiOyeScop : Bethgader ), 
doubtless a place, though it occurs in the geneal- 
ogies of Judah as if a person (1 Chr. ii. 51). Pos- 
sibly the same place as G edek (Josh. xii. 13). 

G. 

BETH-GA'MUL (b-iaa house of the 
weaned, Gesen. Lex., but may it not be “ house of 
camel”?: oIkos Tat/x Alex, r afic>}\a’ Beth- 
ganml ), a town of Moab, in the mishor or downs 
east of Jordan (A. V. “ plain country,” Jer. xlviii. 
23, comp. 21 ) ; apparently a place of iate date, since 
there is no trace of it in the earlier lists of Num. 
xxxii. 34-38, and Josh. xiii. 16-20. A place called 
Um el-Jemal is said to exist a few miles south of 
Busrah in the Hauran (Burckh. 106; Iviepcrt’s 
map in Eob. 1857); but this is much too far to 
the N. E. to suit the requirements of the text. In 
a country of nomadic tribes this latter name would 
doubtless be a common one. G. 

BETH-H AC'CEREM c [Ileb. -hacce'rem] 
3, house of the vine ; [in Neh.,] B-qd- 
atcx a plfi y [Vat. BrjOaxap.} Alex.] Brjdaxxap/xa; 
[in Jer., BaiBaxap/xa , Sin. B eBBaxapga, Alex. 
BrjOdaxup : ] Bethacharam, [ Bethacarem ]), a 

town which, like a few other places, is distinguished 

by the application to it of the word pelec, 

A. V. “part” (Neh. iii. 14). It had then 'a 
“ ruler ” called From the other mention 

of it (Jer. vi. 1) we find that it was used as a bea- 
con-station, and that it was near Tekoa. By 
Jerome {Comm. Jer. vi.) a village named Bethach- 
ai-rna is said to have been on a mountain between 
Tekoa and Jerusalem, a position in which the em 
inence known as the Frank mountain (Ilerodium) 
stands conspicuous; and this has accordingly been 
suggested as Beth-haccerem (Pococke, Eob. i. 480). 
The name is at any rate a testimony to the early 
fruitfulness of this part of Palestine. 

Karem {Kapep.) is one of the towns added in the 
LXX.'to the Hebrew text of Josh. xv. GO, as in the 
mountains of Judah, in the district of Bethlehem. 

G. 

BETH-HA'RAN (rjH : f, B artapiy, 
[Alex. BatOappa •] Betharan), one of the “fenced 
cities ” on the east of Jordan, “ built ” by the 
Gadites (Num. xxxii. 36). It is named with Beth- 
nimrah, and therefore is no doubt the same place 
as Beth-aram (accurately Beth-haram), Josh. 


c This name deserves notice as one of the very few 
instances in which the translators of the A. V. have 
retained the definite article, w'hich in the original so 
frequently occurs in the middle of compound proper 
names. 
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xiii. 27. The name is not found in the lists of the 
towns of Moab in either Isaiah, Jeremiah, or Eze- 
kiel. G. 


ISETH-HOG'LA, and -HOG'LAH (’? 
house of partridge, Gesen. ; though Jeromel 
gives another interpretation, locus gyri , reading the 
name nbjp 2, and connecting it with the fu- 
neral raees or dances at the mourning for Jacob 
[Atad] : BaidayAadp, [0aAacr<ra,] B€0€-yaic6; 
[Alex. Bcu0aAa,j BaitfaAcrya, [BrjOayAa:] Be- 
lhagla ), a place on the border of Judah (Josh. xv. 
6) and of Benjamin (xviii. 19), to which latter 
tribe it was reckoned to belong (xviii. 21). A 
magnificent spring and a rniu between Jericho and 
the Jordan still bear the names of ’ Ain-hajla and 
Kiisr Jlajla , and are doubtless on or near the old 
site (Rob. i. 544— G ). The LXX. reading, Baiday- 
Aad/j . , may point to En-cglaim, a place which was 
certainly near this locality. G- 

BETH-HO'RON flWVl or in con- 
tracted form pin 2, and once ’jin 2, house 
of caverns or holes: B aidoopwv, [etc.:] Bethoron ), 
the name of two tow ns or villages, an “ upper ” 

O'v'pyn 2) and a “nether” ('(Vir^n 3), 
(Josh. xvi. 3, 5; 1 Chr. vii. 24), on the road from 
Gibeon to Azckah (Josh. x. 10, 11) and the Philis- 
tine Plain (1 Mace. iii. 24). Beth-horon lay on 
the boundary-line between Benjamin and Ephraim 
(Josh. xvi. 3, 5, and xviii. 13, 14), was counted to 
Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 22; 1 Chr. vii. 24), and given 
to the lvohathites (Josh. xxi. 22; 1 Chr. vi. G8 
[53]). 

The road connect ing the two places is memorable 
in sacred history as the scene of two of the most 
complete victories achieved by the Jewish arms: 
that of Joshua over the five kings of the Amorites 
(Josh, x.; Ecclus. xlvi. 6), and that of Judas Mae- 
cabceus over the forces of S}Tia under Seron (1 
Macc. iii. 13-24). Later still the Roman army 
under Cestius (1 alius was totally cut up at the same 
spot (Joseph. B. J. ii. Ill, §§ 8, 0). 

There is no room for doubt that the two Bcth- 
horons still survive in the modem villages of Beit- 







et-Tahta and el- F oka, which 


were first noticed by Dr. Clarke, and have been 
since visited by Dr. Robinson, Mr. Stanley, and 
others. Besides the similarity of the name, and 
the fact that the two places are still designated as 
“upper” and “lower,” all the requirements of the 
narrative are fulfilled in this identification. The 
road is still the direct one from the site which must 
have been Gibeon ( el-Jib ), and from iMiclnnash 
(Mukhinas) to the Philistine plain on the one hand, 
and Antipatris (Joseph. B. ./. ii. 10, § 9) on the 
other. On the mountain which lies to the south- 
ward of the nether village is still preserved the 
name ( Yalo) and the site of Ajalon, so closely con- 
nected with the proudest memories of Beth-horon; 
and the long “descent” between the two remains 
unaltered from what it was on that great (hay 
“ which was like no day before or alter it.” 

The importance of the road on which the two 
Beth-horons are situated, the main approach to the 


a The statements of Dr. Robinson nml Mr. Stanley 
■>n this point arc somewhat at variance; but although 
the road from Gibeon to foit'&r et-Tahta Is by no 
Dean* a uniform rise, yet the impression is certainly 


interior of the eountry from the hostile district* on 
both sides of Palestine — Philistia and Egypt ou 
the west, Motil. and Ammon on the east — at once 
explains and justifies the frequent fortification of 
these towns at different periods of the history (1 
K. ix. 17; 2 Chr. viii. 5; 1 Macc. ix. 50; Jud. iv. 
4, 5). This road — still, as in ancient times, “ the 
great road of communication and heavy transport 
between Jerusalem and the sea-coast” (Rob. ii. 
252), though a route rather more direct, known as 
the “Jaffa road,” is now used by travellers with 
light baggage — leaves the main north road at 
Tuleil el-Ful, 3$ miles from Jerusalem, due west 
of Jericho. Bending slightly to the north, it runs 
by the modem village of el-Jib, the ancient Gibeon, 
and then proceeds l»y the Beth-horons in a direct 
line due west to Jimzu [Gi.viZo] and J.udd [Lyi>- 
i>a], at which it parts into three, diverging north 
to Capita r-Saba [Antipatris], south to Gaza, 
and west to Jaffa [Joppa]. 

From Gibeon to the Upper Beth-horon is a dis- 
tance of about 4 miles of Lroken ascent and de- 
scent. The ascent, however, predominates, and 
this therefore appears to be the “ going up ” to 
Beth-horon which fonned the first stage of Joshua's 
pursuit." With the upper village the descent com- 
mences; the road rough and difficult even for the 
mountain-paths of Palestine; now over sheets of 
smooth rock flat as the flagstones of a London 
pavement; now over the upturned edges of the 
limestone strata; and now amongst the loose rectan- 
gular stones so characteristic of the whole of this dis- 
trict. There are in many places steps cut, and 
other marks of the path having been artificially 
improved. But though rough, the way can hardly 
be called “precipitous;” still less is it a ravine 
(Stanley, p. 208), since it runs for the most part 
along the back of a ridge or water-shed dividing 
wadies on either hand. After about three miles of 
this descent, a slight rise leads to the lower village 
standing on it3 mamclon — the last outpost of the 
Benjamite hills, and characterized by the date-palm 
in the enclosure of the village mosque. A short 
and sharp fall below the village, a few undulations, 
and the road is amongst the dura of the great 
corn-growing plain of Sharon. 

This rough descent from the upper to the lower 
Beit' xir is the “going down to Beth-horon” of the 
Bible narrative. Standing on the high ground of 
the upper village, and overlooking the wild scene, 
we may feel assured that it was over this rough 
path that the Canaanites fled to their native low- 
lands. 

In a remarkable fragment of early history (1 
Chr. vii. 24) we are told that botli the upper and 
lower towns were built by a woman of Ephraim, 
Shcrnli, who in the present state of the passage 
appears as a grand-daughter of the founder of her 
tribe, and also as a direct progenitor of the great 
leader with whose history the place is so elosely 
connected. G. 

BETH-JESH IMOTH, or -JESIMOTH 
(rfrccrjn 2; in Numbers, house of 

the wastes : AltriuuO , [etc.;] Alex. Aoipcud, [etc.:] 
Bcthsimoth, Betnicsimoth), a town ur place cast of 

Jordan, in the “deserts” (ri2~]2) of Moab; that 

that of an ascent; and Be it' hr, though perhaps no 
higher than the ridgo between It and Gibeon, yet 
looks higher, because It Is so much above everything 
beyond It. 


BETH-LEBAOTH 

Id, on the lower level at the south end of the Jor- 
dan valley (Num. xxxiii. 40); and named with 
Ashdoth-pisgah and Beth-peor. It was one of the 
limits of the encampment of Israel before crossing 
the Jordan. • Later it was allotted to Reuben (Josh, 
xii. 3, xiii. 20), but came at last into the hands of 
Moab, and formed one of the cities which were 
“ the glory of the country ” (Ez. xxv. 0). Schwarz 
(p. 228) quotes “a Beth-Jisimuth as still known at 
the northeasternmost point of the Dead Sea, half 
a mile from the Jordan;” but this requires con- 
firmation. G. 

BETH LEB'AOTH (JTlSrib 2, house of 
lionesses : B adapd>0 ; Alex. BaiBaABaB : Beth- 
Itbaoth ), a town in the lot of Simeon (Josh. xix. 
6), and therefore in the extreme south of Judah 
(xv. 32, Lebaoth), probably in the wild country to 
which its name bears witness. Tn the parallel list 
in 1 Chr. iv. 31 the name is given Beth-birei. 

G. 

BETH'-LEHEM (DnS r\'2 = house of 

bread: B-qdAee/u.' Bethlehem). 1. One of the 
oldest towns in Palestine, already in existence at 
the time of Jacob’s return to the country. Its 
earliest name was Epurath or Ephratah (see 
Gen. xxxv. 16, xlviii. 7; Josh. xv. 60, LXX.), and 
it is not till long after the occupation of the country 
by the Israelites that we meet with it under its 
new name of Bethlehem. Here, as in other cases 
(comp. Beth-meon, Beth-diblathami, Beth-peor), the 
“ Beth ” appears to mark the bestowal of a Hebrew 
appellation ; and if the derivations of the Lexicons 
are to be trusted, the name in its present shape ap- 
pears to have been an attempt to translate the earlier 
Ephratah into Hebrew language and idiom, just as 
the Arabs have in their turn, with a further slight 
change of meaning, converted it into Beit-lahm 
(house of flesh). 

However this may be, the ancient name lingered 
as a familiar word in the mouths of the inhabitants 
of the place (Ruth i. 2, iv. 11 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 12), 
and in the poetry of the Psalmists and Prophets 
(Ps. cxxxii. 6; Mic. v. 2) to a late period. [Epii- 
rath.] In the genealogical lists, of 1 Chr. it 
recurs, and Ephrath appears as a person — the wife 

of Caleb and mother of Hur ("l^Pl) (ii. 19, 51, 
iv. 4); the title of “father of Bethlehem” being 
bestowed both on Hur (iv. 4) and on Salma, the 
eon of Hur (ii. 51, 54). The name of Salma re- 
calls a very similar name intimately connected with 
Bethlehem, namely, the father of Boaz, Salmah 

(rrobty, Ruth iv. 20; A. V. “ Salmon ”) or Sal- 
mon (nabtr, verse 21). Hur is also named in 
Ex. xxxi. 2 and 1 Chr. ii. 20, as the father of Uri 
the father of Bezaleel. In the East a trade or call- 
ing remains fixed in one family for generations, and 
if there is any foundation for the tradition of the 
Targum, that Jesse the father of David was “a 
weaver of the veils of the sanctuary ” a (Targ. Jon- 
athan on 2 Sam. xxi. 19), he may have inherited 
the accomplishments and the profession of his art 
from his forefather, who was “ filled with the Spirit 
af God,” “to work all manner of works,” ant 


« At the date of the visit of Benjamin of Tudela, 
'here were still " twelve Jews, dyers by profession, liv- 
ng at Beth-lehem ” (Bcnj. of Tudela, Asher , i. 75). 

* May not this elucidate the allusions to the ft weav* * 
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amongst them that of the embroiderer and th$ 
weaver (Ex. xxxv. 35)A 

After the conquest Bethlehem appears under iU 
own name Beth-lehem-judah (Judg. xvii. 7 ; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 12; Ruth i. 1, 2), possibly, though hardly 
probably, to distinguish it from the small and re 
mote place of the same name in Zebulun. As the 
Hebrew text now stands, however, it is omitted 
altogether from the list of the towns of Judah in 
Joshua xv. though retained by the LXX. in the 
eleven names which they insert between verses 59 
and 60. Among these it occurs between Theko 
(Tekoa), 0 e /cc6 (comp. 1 Chr. iv. 4, 5), and Pliagor 
(? Peor, <Payu)p)- This omission from the He- 
brew text is certainly remarkable, but it is quite in 
keeping with the obscurity in which Bethlehem re- 
mains throughout the whole of the sacred history. 
Not to speak of the later event which has made the 
name of Bethlehem so familiar to the whole Chris- 
tian and Mussulman world, it was, as the birthplace 
of David, the scene of a most important occurrence 
to ancient Israel. And yet from some cause or 
other it never rose to any eminence, nor ever be- 
came the theatre of any action or business. It is 
difficult to say why Hebron' and Jerusalem, with 
no special associations in their favor, were fixed on 
as capitals, while the place in which the great ideal 
king, the hero and poet of the nation, drew his first 
breath and spent his youth remained an “ ordinary 
Judaean village.” No doubt this is in part owing 
to what will be noticed presently — the isolated 
nature of its position ; but that circumstance did not 
prevent Gibeon, Ramah, and many other places situ- 
ated on eminences from becoming famous, and is not 
sufficient to account entirely for such silence respect- 
ing a place so strong by nature, commanding one 
of the main roads, and the excellence of which as 
a military position may be safely inferred from the 
fact that at one time it was occupied by the Phil- 
istines as a garrison (2 Sam. xxiii. 14; 1 Chr. xi. 
16,. 

Though not named as a Levitical city, it was 
apparently a residence of Levites, for from it came 
the young man Jonathan, the son of Gershom, who 
became the first priest of the Danites at their new 
northern settlement (Judg. xvii. 7, xviii. 30), and 
from it also came the concubine of the other Levite 
whose death at Gibeah caused the destruction of 
the tribe of Benjamin (xix. 1-9). 

The book of Ruth is a page from the domestic 
history of Bethlehem; the names, almost the very 
persons, of the Bethlehemites are there brought 
before us; we are allowed to assist at their most 
peculiar customs, and to witness the very springs 
of those events which have conferred immortality 
on the name of the place. Many of these customs 
were doubtless common to Israel in general, hut 
one thing must have been peculiar to Bethlehem. 
What most strikes the view, after the charm of 
the general picture has lost its first hold on us, is 
the intimate connection of the place with Moab. 
Of the origin of this connection no record exists, 
no hint of it has yet been discovered, hut it con- 
tinued in force for at least a century after the ar 
rival of Ruth, till the time when her great grandson 
could find no more secure retreat for his parents 
from the fury of Saul, than the house of the king 


er’s beam ” (whatever the (t beam 11 may be) which , 
occur in the accounts of giants or mighty men slain 
by David or his heroes, but not in any unconnected 
with him. 
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of Moab at Mizpeh (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). But what- 
ever its origin, here we find the connection in full 
vigor. When the famine occurs, the natural re- 
source is to go to the country of Moab and “ con- 
tinue there; ” the surprise of the city is occasioned 
not at Naomi's going, but at her return. Ruth 
was “not like” the handmaidens of Boaz — some 
difference of feature or complexion there was doubt- 
less which distinguished the “children of Lot” 
from the children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
but yet she gleans after the reapers in the field with- 1 
out molestation or remark, and when Boaz in the 
most public manner possible proclaims his intention 
of taking the stranger to be his wife, no voice of 
remonstrance is raised, hut loud congratulations are 
expressed, the parallel in the life of Jacob oeeurs at 


once to all, and a blessing is invoked on the head of 
Both the Moabitess, that she may be like the two 
daughters of the Mesopotamian Nahor, “like Rachel 
and like Leah, who did build the house of Israel.” 
This, in the face of the strong denunciations of 
Moab contained in the Law is, to say the least, very 
remarkable.® 

The elevation of David to the kingdom does not 
appear to have affected the fortunes of his native 
place. The residence of Saul acquired a new title 
specially from him, by which it was called even 
down to the latest time of Jewish history (2 Sam. 
xxi. fi; Joseph. B. J. v. 2. § 1, ra/3a0<raouAtj), hut 
David did nothing to dignify Bethlehem, or eon- 
| nect it with himself. The only touch of recollec- 
tion whieh he manifests for it, is that recorded in 



Bethlehem. 




the well-known story of his sudden longing for the 
water of the well by the gate of his childhood (2 
Sam. xxiii. 15). 

The few remaining casual notices of Bethlehem 
in the Old Testament may be quickly enumerated. 
It was fortified by lleboboam (2 Cbr. xi. fi). By 
the time of the (’aptivity, the Inn of Chimham by 

= “close to”) Bethlehem, appears to have 
become the recognized point of departure for trav- 
ellers to Egypt (Jer. xli. 17) — a caravanserai or 

khan (DPS : sec Stanley, App. § 90), perhaps 
the identical one whieh existed there at the time of 
our Lord (/faraAojua), like those which still exist 
all over the east at the stations of travellers, 
lastly, “Children of Bethlehem,” to the number 
pf 123, returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon 
Kzr. ii. 21; Xeh. vii. 20). 


« Moab api»pnrs olscwheru In connection with a place 
In Judah, Jashubi - Ichcm (1 Chr. iv. 22). We might 
be tempted to believe the name merely another form 
3 f /»V/i-lchem, If the context — the mention of Mnre- 
»hah and Chozeha, places on the extreme west of the 
'rib*? — did not forbid It. 

b In the Greek copies of St. Matthew the name Is 


In the New Testament Bethlehem retains its dis- 
tinctive title of Bethlehem-judah b (Matt. ii. 1,5), 
and once, in the announcement of the angels, the 
“city of David ” c (Luke ii. 4; and comp. John 
vii. 42; casttUum). Its connection with the 

history of Christ is too familiar to all to need any 
notice here: the remark should merely be made 
that as in the earlier history' less is recorded of the 
place after the youth of David than before, so in 
the later nothing occurs after the birth of our Ixrd 
to indicate that any additional importance or in- 
terest was fastened on the town. In fact, the pas- 
sages just quoted, and the few which follow, ex- 
haust t he references to it in the N. T. (Matt. ii. G, 
8, Ifi; Luke ii. 15). 

After this nothing is heard of it till near the mid- 
dle of the 2d century, when Justin Martyr speaks 
of our lord's birth as having taken place “ in acer- 

gj veil as II. rijt *lou6a*a? ; but in the more undent 
Syriac recension lately published by Mr. Cureton It is, 
as in the (). T., Bethlehem-judah. 

c Observe that this phrase has lost the meaning 
which It hears In tho O. T., where It specially and 
j Invariably signifies the fortress of tho .lebusltes, the 
fastness of Zion (2 8am. v. 7, 9 ; 1 Chr. xi. 6, 7). 
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>ain cave very close to the village,” which cave he 
goes on to say had been specially pointed out by 
Isaiah as “ a sign.” The passage from Isaiah to 
which he refers is xxxiii. 13-19, in the LXX. ver- 
sion of which occurs the following — “He shall 
dwell on high : His place of defense shall be in a 
lofty cave of the strong rock” (Justin. Dial. c. 
Tryph. §§ 78, 70). Such is the earliest supplement 
we possess to the meagre, indications of the narrative 
of the Gospels; and while it is not possible to say 
with certainty that the tradition is true, there is no 
reason for discrediting it. There is nothing in 
itself improbable —as there certainly is in many 
cases where the traditional scenes of events are laid 
in caverns — in the supposition that the place in 
which Joseph and Mary took shelter, and where 
was the “manger” or “stall” (whatever the 
<p(LTVT) may have been), a was a cave in the lime- 
stone rock of which the eminence of Bethlehem is 
composed. Nor is it necessary to assume that 
Justin's quotation from Isaiah is the ground of an 
inference of his own; it may equally be an author- 
ity happily adduced by him in support of the ex- 
isting tradition. 

But the step from the belief that the nativity 
may have taken place in a cavern, to the belief that 
the present subterraneous vault or crypt is that 
cavern, is a very wide one. Even in the 150 years 
that had passed when Justin wrote, so much had 
happened at Bethlehem that it is difficult to believe 
that the true spot could have been accurately pre- 
served. In that interval — an interval as long as 
that between the landing of William III. and the 
battle of Waterloo — not only had the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem been overrun and devastated by the 
Romans at the destruction of the city, but the em- 
peror Hadrian, amongst other desecrations, had 
actually planted a grove of Adonis at the spot 
(Incus inumbrabat Adonidis, Jerome, Ep. Paul.). 
This grove remained at Bethlehem for no less than 
180 years, namely, from A. d. 135 till 315. After 
this the place was purged of its abominations by 
Constantine, who about a. d. 330 erected the - pres- 
ent church (Euseb. 17*. Const, iii. 40. See Tobler, 
10*2, note). Conceive the alterations in the ground 
implied in this statement ! — a heathen sanctuary 
established and a grove planted on the spot — that 
grove and those erections demolished to make room 
for the Basilica of Constantine ! 

The modern town of Beit-lahm A 

lies to the E. of the main road from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, 6 miles from the former. It covers “the 
E. and N. E. parts of the ridge of a “ long gray 
hill ” of Jura limestone, which stands nearly due 
E. and W., and is about a mile in length. The hill 
has a deep valley on the N. and another on the S. 
The west end shelves down gradually to the valley; 
but the east end is bolder, and overlooks a plain of 
some extent. The slopes of the ridge are in many 
parts covered by terraced gardens, shaded by rows 
of olives with figs and vines, the terraces sweeping 
round the contour of the hill with great regularity. 
On the top of the hill lies the village in a kind of 

a It is as well to remember that the “ stable ” and 
is accompaniments are the creations of the imagina- 
tion of poets and painters, with no support from the 
3ospel narrative. 

Mr. Stanley mentions, and recurs characteristi- 
laUy to the interesting fact, that the present roof is 
v>nstracted from English oak given to the church by 
Edward IV. (S. If P. 141, 439.) Tobler, 104, note , 
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irregular triangle (Stewart), at about 150 yards 
from the apex of which, and separated from it oy a 
vacant space on the extreme eastern part of thr 
ridge, spreads the noble Basilica of St. Helena, 
“ half church, half fort,” now embraced by its 
three convents, Creek, Latin, and Armenian. 

This is not the place for a description of the 
“ holy places ” of Bethlehem. All that can be said 
about them has been well said by Lord Nugent 
(i. 13-21), and Air. Stanley (438-442). (See also, 
though interspersed with much irrelevant matter, 
Stewart, 246, 334-5.) Of the architecture of the 
church very little is known; for a resume of that 
little see Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture , 
524; also Salzmann’s Photographs and the Etude 
accompanying them (p. 72 ). b One fact, of great 
interest — probably the most genuine about the 
place — is associated with a portion of the crypt of 
this church, namely, that here, “ beside what he 
believed to be the cradle of the Christian faith,” 
St. Jerome lived for more than 30 years, leaving a 
lasting monument of his sojourn in the Vulgate 
translation of the Bible. 

In the plain below and east of the convent, about 
a mile fiom the walls, is the traditional scene of the 
angels' appearance to the shepherds, a very small, 
poor village called BeiUSahur , to the E. of which 
are the unimportant remains of a Greek church. 
These buildings and ruins are surrounded by olive- 
trees (Seetzen, ii. 41, 42). Here in Arculf s time, 
“ by the tower of Ader,” was a church dedicated 
to the three shepherds, and containing their mon- 
uments (Arculf, 6). But this plain is too rich ever 
to have been allowed to lie in pasturage, and it is 
more likely to have been then occupied, as it is now 
and as it doubtless was in the days of Kuth, by 
cornfields, and the sheep to have been kept on the 
hills. c 

The traditional well of David (2 Sam. xxiii. 15), 
a group of three cisterns, is more than half a mile 
away from the present town on the other sidt, cf 
the wady on the north. A few yards from the 
western end of the village are two apertures, which 
have the appearance of wells; but they are merely 
openings to a cistern connected with the aqueduct 
below, and we have Dr. Robinson’s assurance that 
there is now no well of living water in or near the 
town. 

The population of Beit-lahm is about 3000 souls, 
entirely Christians. All travellers remark the good 
looks of the women ( Eothen ), the substantial, clean 
appearance of the houses, and the general air of 
comfort (for an eastern town) which prevails. G. 

* In regard to the well at Bethlehem (1) it 
should be remarked that David (see 2 Sam. xxiii. 
15) longed not for “living water” but for that from 

the “reservoir” or “cistern ” (as signifies, 

see Fiirst ; Sept. AatcKos : V ulg. cisterna), at the gate 
of Bethlehem. The writer in approaching Betk 
lehera from the south (April 21st, 1852) found a 
little stream running down the steep bank on that 
side, and at the top, on entering the town, drank 
of the refreshing water from a reservoir there, said 


adduce? *he authority of Eutychius that the present 
Church is the work of Justinian, who destroyed that 
of Constantine as not sufficiently magnificeut. 

c 'Aypav\ovvre<; (Luke ii. 8 ; A. V. “ abiding in th#> 
field ”) has no special reference to “ field ” more than 
hill, but means rather “passing the night out of 
doors; ” ^aipa also means a “district” or neighbor 
hood, with no special topographical signification. 
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to be sujiplietl by au aqueduct from Solomon’s 
Fools. The same springs must have furnished Beth- 
lehem with water of old (there is no Letter water 
in all that region now); and supposing 1 'avid to 
have been, as he probably was, in the wilderness of 
Tekoa at the time, it was the water of which he would 
naturally think not only as so good in itself, but 
actually nearer to him than any other. / The “ tra- 
ditional well,” half a mile or more northeast of 
Bethlehem, contains water at times (Bitter, Krd- 
humle , xvi. 28(J; Wilson, Lands of the Mbit, i. 
399): but at that distance it would not so nat- 
urally be associated with the gate. As we have 
seen above, it is no objection that the so-called 
“ well ” is a cistern or reservoir. II. 

2. ? : Bat9fidv y Alex. Bai9\ee/i’ Beth- 

lehem), a town in the portion of Zebulun named 
nowhere but in Josh. xix. 15. It has been recovered 
by Dr. Bobinson at Beit Lahm , about six miles west 
of Nazareth, and lying between that town and the 
main road from Akka to Gaza. Robinson charac- 
terizes it as “a very miserable village, none more 
so in all the country, and without a trace of an- 
tiquity except the name” (iii. 113). G. 

BETHTjEHEAIITE, the (vv? 

: B17 9keefilrt]s [Vat. -yaer], 6 Bat9\ee- 
flirt, 7s [Vat. -efxfiet -] ; Alex. Bt)9\ee/xmfs [and 
-|uet-] : Bithleheinites). A native or inhabitant of 
Bethlehem. Jesse (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 18, xvii. 58) and 
Klhanan (2 Sam. xxi. 19) were Bethlehemites. 
Another Elhanan, son of Dodo of Bethlehem, was 
one of David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 21). [Ki.- 

uaxax.] W. A. W. 

BETHLO'MON {Bai9\wfiu)v'i [Vat. p<rye- 
3k(j0jjLon>\ Aid. BtQkoofiwv'. tSejxdemon ] ), 1 Esdr. v. 
17. [Bethlehem, 1.] G. 

BETH-MA'ACHAH (rD?D and with 
the article, T [house of oppression]: Befym- 

Xa, d>€pjuaxa; [Vat. Bai9fiaxai Alex. BTjfytaxa:] 
Ikthmnachn), a place named only in 2 Sam. xx. 14, 
15, and there occurring more as a definition of the 
position of An EE than for itself. In the absence 
of more information, we can only conclude that it is 
identical with Maaciiaii, or Akam-maachah. 
one of the petty Syrian kingdoms in the north of 
Palestine. [A ham.] ( 1. 

IIKTH-MAH'CAIiOTH 
house of the chariots , in Chron. without the article: 
ftaid/j.ax*pe(3y [ Bai6fjLapi/j.cl)0 , ^ at. -pet-:] Alex. 
Bat#a^uapxa<r/3a>0, Bat# [Mapxa/3^0:] Bethmar- 
chnboth ), one of the towns of Simeon, situaUd to the 
extreme south of Judah, with ZikLair and Hormah 
(Josh. xix. 5; 1 t’hr. iv. 31). What “ chariots” can 
have been in use in this rough and thinly ini abited 
|m.rt of thocouniry, at a time so early as that at which 
these lists of towns purport to have been made out, 
we know not. At a Inter period — that of Solo- 
mon — “ chariot cities ” are named, and a regular 
trade with Egypt in chariots was carried on (l K. 
ix. 19; 2 ( hr. viii. G; 1 K. x. 29; 2 ( hr. i. 17), 
which would naturally require depots or stopping- 
plan's on the road “up” to Palestine (Stanley, IGO). 
In the parallel list, Josh. xv. 30, 31, Madmannah 
occurs in place of Beth-mareahotli ; possibly the 
latter was substituted for the former after the town 
had become the resort of chariots. Without sup- 
posing the one word to he a mere corruption of 
Jie other, the change of a name to one dillering 
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less in appearance than in meaning is quite in cha 
racter with the plays on words frequent in Hebrew 
literature. [Hazak-susjm ; Madmannah.] G. 

BETH-ME'ON (]U7? 2 : 0 1kos Ma^: 
Bethmaon), Jer. xlviii. 23. A contracted form of the 
name elsewhere given as Hetu-haal-mkon. G. 

BETH-X I M'B A H (rn2? jT2 = house 

of sweet water , Gescn.: r) N afipdp, Batv9aua^pd' 9 
Alex. A fifipav, \Bt\9afxva j Comp. Bt)9vafxpdv 
Br)9ava/ipa‘, A\d. Afipar, Bt}9rafjLpd'] Bithnejnru ,. 
one of the “ fenced cities ” on the east of the Jor- 
dan taken and “lmilt ” by the tribe of Gad (Xum. 
xxxii. 30) and described as lying “in the valley” 

beside Beth-haran (Josh. xiii. 27). In 
Num. xxxii. 3 it is named simply Ximkah. By 
Eusebius and Jerome ( Onom . Bethamnaram, and 
Beth-nemra) tiie village is said to have been still 
standing five miles north of Eibias (Beth-haran); 
and under Ne/3 pa Eusebius mentions that it was a 
large place, Kwfir} fieylcrr), in Kararala ( ? Bata- 
na>a), and called Abara. 

The name stills survives in the Nahr lXimrin , 
the Arab appellation of the lower end of the Wady 
Shoaib , where the waters of that valley discharge 
themselves into the Jordan close to one of the reg- 
ular fords a lew miles above Jericho. It has l>een 
seen by Seetzen (Be iscn, 1854, ii. 318), and Rob- 
inson (i. 551), but does not appear to have been 
explored, and all that is known is that the vegeta- 
tion is very thick, betokening an abundance of wa- 
ter. The Wady Fhooib runs back up into the 
Eastern mountains, as far as cs-tialt. Its name 
(the modern form of Hobab?) connects it with the 
wanderings of the children of Israel, and a tradi- 
tion still clings to the neighborhood, that it was 
down this valley they descended to the Jordan 
(Seetzen, ii. 377). 

It seems to have escaped notice how fully the 
requirements of Bethahara are met in the circum- 
stances of Beth-nimrah — its abundance of water 
and its situation close to “ the region round about 
Jordan ” (^ ireplx&pos to v ‘I opSarov, i. e. the Cic- 
ca it of the O. T., the Oasis of Jericho), immediately 
accessible to “Jerusalem and all Judiea ” (John i. 
28; Matt. iii. 5; Mark i. 5) by the direct and or- 
dinary road from the capital. Add to this, what 
is certainly a strong confirmation of this suggestion, 
that in the LXX. the name of Beth-nimrah is found 
almost exactly assuming the form of Bethahara — 
Barfavafipa, Bri6afipd, B e6a.pa.fid (see Holmes 
and Parsons's LXX.). 

The “ Waters of Ninirim,” which are named in 
the denunciations of Moab by Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
may from the context be the brook which still 
bears the same name at the S. E. part of the Dead 
Sea. [X im him .] A similar name (signifying, 
however, in Arabic, “panther”) is not uncommon 
on the east of the Jordan. G. 

BETHO'BON (Bai9o>pwr ; Alex. Be0a'pa>: 
on), in Vulg.). Beth-hohon (Jud. iv. 4). 

BETH-1* A'LET (*£^2 '? : when not m 

pause, house of fight; Bar<7>aAa0; [Alex. 

Bai0</>a\e0:j Btthpfokt), a town among those in 
the extreme south of Judah, named in Josh. xv. 
27, and Nell. xi. 2G, with Mokdah and Bcer-sheba. 
In the latter place it is BhTii-nu.i.rr (following 
the Vulgate). Its remains have not yet been elis- 
covered. G 
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BETH-PAZ'ZEZ 2 [*<««« «/ <&»- 

mts/ow] : Br}p(Ta(pr)s ; Alex. Bat 0 <£>a(n 7 s : Beth- 
oheses), a town of lssachar named with En-haddah 
(Josh. xix. 21), and of which nothing is known. 

G. 

BETH-PE'OR ("TO? iT? [Aowse of 
P <?o/*J : oIkos &oy(op ; in Josh. Batd<poycvp y [Alex. 
BeOcpoycvp :] fanum Pkogor, P/toyor , Btlhphogor ; 
•hi Onom. Bethfoyo), a place, no doubt dedicated 
to the god Baal-peou, on the east of Jordan, 
opposite {dnevavn) Jericho, and six miles above 
Libias or Beth-haran (Euseb. Onomasticon). It 
was in the possession of the tribe of Reuben (Josh, 
xiii. *20). In the Pentateuch the name occurs in a 
formula by which one of the last halting-places of 
the children of Israel is designated — “ the ravine 

(S'2n) over against (V>-) Beth-peor” (Deut. 
iii. 29, iv. 46). In this ravine Moses was probably 
buried (xxxiv. 6). 

Here, as in other cases, the Beth may be a Hebrew 
substitution for Baal. G. 

BETHTHAGE [3 syl.] (B rje^ayfi and B^e- 
< pay?} • Bethphage ; quasi SS2 2, house of un- 
ripe fys), the name of a place on the mount of 
Olives, on the road between Jericho and Jerusalem. 
From the two being twice mentioned together, it 
was apparently close to Bethany (Matt. xxi. 1 ; 
Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 29), and from its being 
named first of the two in the narrative of a journey 
from east to west, it may be presumed that it lay, 
if anything, to the eastward of Bethany. The fact 
of our Lord's making Bethany his nightly lodging 
place (Matt xxi. 17, <fce.) is no confirmation of this 
(as Winer would have it); since He would doubt- 
less take up his abode in a place where He had 
friends, even though it were not the first place at 
which lie arrived on the road. No remains which 
could answer to this position have however been 
found (Rob. i. 433), and the traditional site is above 
Bethany, half-way between that village and the top 
of the mount. 

By Eusebius and .Jerome, and also by Origen, 
the place was known, though i.o indication of its 
position is given ; bv the former it is called kw/xt]. 
by Jerome villula. They describe it as a village of 
the priests, possibly from u Beth phace,” signifying 
in Syriac the ‘‘house of the jaw,” and the jaw in 
the sacrifices being the portion of the priests (Reland, 
653). Lightfoot's theory, grounded on the state- 
ments of the Talmudists, is extraordinary: that 
Bethphage was the name of a district reaching from 
the foot of Olivet to the wall of Jerusalem. (But 
see lleland, 652; Hug. tinl. i. 18, 19.) Schwarz 
(263-4). and Barclay, in bis map, appear to agree 
in placing Bethphage on the southern shoulder of 
the “ Mount of Offense,” above the village of Siloam, 
and therefore west of Bethany. 

The name of Bethphage, the signification of 
which as given above is generally accepted, is, like 
those of Bethany [V], < 'aphenatha, Bezetha, and the 
Mount of Olives itself, a testimony to the ancient 
fruitfulness of this district (Stanley, 187). G. 

BETH-PHELET, Neh. xi. 26. [Betii- 

?A LET.] 

BETH-RA'PHA (S5T fT2, house of 
Rnpha, or of the giant: 6 B aOpa'ia; Alex. Ba0- 
»e<pa: Beth"opha ), a name which occurs in the 
genealogy of Judah as the son of Eshton (1 Chr. 


iv. 12 only). There is a Rapha in the line of Ben* 
jamin and elsewhere, but no apparent connection 
exists between those and this, nor has the name 
been identified as belonging to any place. G. 

BETH-RE'HOB (-inn iT2, house of 
JRechob , or of room: <5 oTkos Pact/3, Alex. Ta?)3; 
[in 2 Srfm.] 'Poc6/B Rohob), a place mentioned as 
having near it the valley hi which lay the town oi 
Laish or Dan (Judg. xviii. 28). It was one of the 
little kingdoms of Aram or Syria, like Zobah, 
Maacah, and Ish-tob (comp, the reading of the 
Alex. LXX. above), in company with which it was 
hired by the Ammonites to fight against David (2 
Sam. x. 6). In ver. 8 the name occurs in the 
shorter form of Rehob, in which form it is doubt- 
less again mentioned in Num. xiii. 21. Being, 
however, “ far from Zidon ” (Judg. xviii. 28), this 
place must not be confounded with two towns of 
the name of Rehob in the territory of Asher. 
[Reiiob.] The conjecture of Robinson (iii. 371) 
is that this ancient place is represented by the mod- 
ern Ilunin , a fortress commanding the plain of the 
Huleh , in which the city of Dan ( Tell el-Kady) lay. 

Hadadezer the king of Zobah is said to have 
been the son of Rehob (2 Sam. viii. 3, 12). G. 

BETHSA'IDA (BrjfcraiW : J«-^ 

house of fsh : Beihsaida ), the name of two places 
in Northern Palestine: — 

1. “ Bethsaida of Galilee” (John xii. 21), a city 
(7r3Ais), which was the native place of Andrew, 
Peter, and Philip (John i. 44, xii. 21) in the land 
of Gennesareth (rV yfyt/ I\) (Mark vi. 45; comp. 
53), and therefore on the west side of the lake. It 
was evidently in near neighborhood to Capernaum 
and Chorazin (Matt. xi. 21; Luke x. 13; and 
comp. Mark vi. 45, with John vi. 16), and, if the 
interpretation of the name is to be trusted, close to 
the water's edge. By Jerome {Comm, in Esni. ix. 
1) and Eusebius {Onom.) these towns and Tiberias 
are all mentioned together as lying on the shore of 
the lake. Epiphanius {adv. Hair, ii.) says of Beth- 
saida and Capernaum ov fxaKpav uvrwv t<£ Sicumr* 
(xclti. Wilibald (a. d. 722) went from Magdalum 
to Capernaum, thence to Bethsaida, and then to 
Chorazin. These ancient notices, however, though 
they fix its general situation, none of them contain 
any indication of its exact position, and as, like the 
other two towns just mentioned, its name and all 
memory of its site have perished, no positive identi- 
fication can be made of it. Dr. Robinson places 
Bethsaida at 'Ain et-Tdbighah , a short distance 
north of Khan Minyeh, which he identifies with 
Capernaum (iii. 359). 

2. By comparing the narratives (of the same 
event) contained in Mark vi. 31-53 and Luke ix. 
10-17, in the latter of which Bethsaida is named 
as the spot at which the miracle took place, while 
in the former the disciples are said to have crossed 
the water from the scene of the event “ to Bethsaida 
in the land of Gennesareth ” — it appears certain 
that the Bethsaida at which the 5000 were fed 
must have been a second place of the same name on 
the east of the lake. Such a place there was at the 
northeastern extremity — formerly a village {kw/xt}), 
but rebuilt and adorned by Philip the Tetrarch, and 
raised to the dignity of a town under the name of 
Julias, after the daughter of the emperor (Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 2, § 1; B. ./. ii. 9, § 1, iii. 10, § 7). Here, 
in a magnificent tomb, Philip was buried (Jos. AnU 
xviii. 4, § 6). 
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Of tins Bethsaida we have certain])- one and 
probably two mentions in the Gospels: 1. That 
named above, of the feeding of the 5000 (Luke ix. 
10). The miracle took place in a r6wos epryxos — 
a vacant, lonely spot, somewhere up in the rising 
ground at the back of the town, covered with a 
profusion of green grass (.John vi. 3, 10; .Mark vi. 
30; Matt. xiv. tO), and in the evening the disciples 
went down to the water and went home across the 
lake (ei’s rb irepau) to Bethsaida (Mark vi. 45), or 
as St. John (vi. 17) and St. Matthew (xiv. 34) 
more generally express it, towards Capernaum, and 
to the land of Geimesareth. The coincidence of 
the two Uetlisaidas occurring in the one narrative, 
and that on the occasion of the only absolutely 
certain mention of the eastern one, is extraordinary. 
In the very ancient Syriac recension (the Xitrian) 
just published by Mr. Cureton, the words in Luke 
ix. 10, “belonging to the city, ealled Bethsaida,” 
are omitted. 

2. The other, highly probable, mention of this 
plaee is in Mark viii. 22." If Dalmanutha (viii. 
10) was on the west side of the lake, then was Beth 
saida on the east: because in the interval Christ 
had departed by ship to the other side (13). And 
with this well accords the mention immediately 
after of the villages of Casarea Philippi (27), and of 
the “ high mountain ” of the transfiguration (ix. 2), 
which, as Mr. Stanley has ingeniously suggested,* * 
was, not the traditional spot, hut a part of the 
Merit ion range somewhere above the source of the 
Jordan (.s'. if I\ 3!)'.t). 

Of the western Bethsaida no mention is made in 
Josephus, and until the discovery by Boland of the 
fact that there were two places of the name, one on 
the west, and one on the east side, the elucidation 
of the various occurrences of the two was one of the 
hardest knots of sacred geography (see Cellarius, 
Not'd, ii. 530). G. 

BETHS A'MOS {Bcu&aafjLwv ; [Vat. Bcutcht- 
pcov ;] Alex. BaidaafxcoO ; [Aid. B edaa/xcos 0 
Cebethamug), 1 Esdr. v. 18. [Betii-az.mavktii.] 

BETH'S AN [ BouOaai/; Alex, in 1 Macc. xii. 
Bedaa : Bethsan], I Mace. v. 52, xii. 40, 41. 
[Bi:tii-shkan\] 

BETH-SHAX' [Baid<ra/t, -<rav\ Vat. BaiBefi) 
Baid(ra/j., B aid; Alex. BrjOaav: Bet//$nn], 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 10, 12; 2 Sam. xxi. 12. [Bktu-siikan.] 

BETH-SHE'AN (]Stp jT2 [house, of 

/ 

quiet]), or, in Samuel, Beth-siiax, (]t£7 2 ; 

Bai dadvy BrjOai it/) & ol /coy 2ay, [etc.:] Be(lisnn) y 
a city which, with its “ daughter” towns, belonged 
to Manassch (1 t’hr. vii. 20), though within the 

« The use of the wool Ku»fi.Tj in this place Is remark- 
able. Mr. Stanley suggests that its old appellation 
hail stuck to it, even alter the change in its dignity 
(.V. £ P. App. § 8o). 

* * This suggestion is by no means a recent one. It 
may he found in Roland (PnUestinn y p. 331) and Llght- 
'oot (llor. llbr. p. 417. Rotterdam, 1080). Sec Taiior. 

As to ItethHaiila, Thomson (Umd and Book) ii. 9, 
J9-32) has Mill another theory. Instead of two places 
with this name, lie holds that there was only one, but 
this consisted of two parts, one of which was on the 
west and the other on the east bank of the Jordan, 
lie speaks of tiie remains of buildings near the mouth 
of tlic river, so situated as to lndlca*c a double town 
of this character. The references to Bethsaida in the 
3 os|H‘Is might be harmonized by this supposition, as 
well as by that of two more distinct places. Julias 
idght in that case wise* distinguish the part enlarged 
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limits of Issachar (Josh. xvii. 11), and theiefore >t. 
the west of Jordan (eomp. 1 Mace. v. 52) — but 
not mentioned in the lists of the latter tribe. The 
Canaanites were not driven out from the town 
(Judg. i. 27). In Solomon’s time it seems to have 
given its name to a district extending from the 
town itself to Abel-meholah ; and “ all Beth-shean ” 
was under the charge of cne of his commissariat 
officers (1 K. iv. 12). 

The corpses of Saul and his sons were fastened* 
up to the wall of Beth shean by the Philistines (1 
Sam. xxxi. 10, 12) in the open “street” or space 

(nrn). which — then as now — fronted the gate 
of an eastern town (2 Sam. xxi. 12). From this 
time we lose sight of Beth-shean c till the period of 
the Maccabees, in connection with whose exploits 
it is mentioned more than once in a cursory man- 
ner (1 Macc. v. 52: comp. 1 Maec. xii. 40, 41). 
The name of Scythopolis (2/cu0 ecu 7tJAis) appears 
for the first time in 2 Macc. xii. 29. [ScYTiiornus.] 
This name, which it received after the exile, and 
under the Greek dominion, has not survived to 
the present day; as in many other eases (eomp. 
Ptoi.kmais) the old Semitic appellation has re- 
rived, and the plaee is still ealled Beisan. It lies 
in the Glior or Jordan valley, about twelve miles 
south of the sea of Galilee, and four miles west of 
the Jordan. The site of the town is on the brow 
of the descent by which I lie great plain of Esdraelon 
drops down to the level of the Ghor. A few miles 
to t he south-west are the mountains of Gilboa, and 
close beside the town runs the water of the L I in- 
Jalud) the fountain of which is by Jezreel, and is 
in all probability the spring by which the Israelites 
encamped before the battle in which Saul was 
killed (1 Sam. xxix. l). f/ Three other large brooks 
pass through or by the town, and in the fact <j>f the 
abundance of water, and the exuberant fertility e 
of the soil consequent thereon, as well as in the 
power of using their chariots, which the level nature 
of the country near the town conferred on them 
(Josh. xvii. 1G), resides the secret of the hold which 
the Canaanites retained on the plaee. 

If Jabesh-Gilead was where l>r. Bobinson eon 
jectures — at ed-I)eir in the Wady Yabis — the 
distance from thence to Beisan, wflieh it took the 
men of Jabesli “all night ” to traverse, cannot be 
less than twenty miles. G. 

* For fuller information respecting this important 
site (Beisan) — its various ruins (Hebrew, Grecian, 
Roman, Christian, Saracenic), its abundant waters 
which gush from perennial fountains, its fertility 
and luxuriant vegetation, its 'Loll or acropolis (200 
feet high and nearly perpendicular), which aflords 


by Philip, since being in his totmrchy it would need 
a different name from Bethsaida on the Galilean side. 
Sec also, for this view, Ilug, Em t. i. § 4 ; J. V. Thnipp 
in the Joum. of Class, nod Sacr. Philol. y ii. 302 ff., 
and Trego lies, ibid. iii. 115 ff. II. 

c Unless the conjecture of Schwarz (148, note) be 

accepted, that the words (^*VH j"V2, house of the 
tooth : A. V. ivory house) in 1 K. xxll. 39, should bo 
rendered Beth-slnn. 

d The exactness of tho definition in this description 
is seriously Impaired in the A. V. by the substitution 
of a fountain ” for ff the fountain ” of the original. 

e So great was this fertility, that It was said by the 
Rabbis, that if Paradise was in t lie land of Israel. 
Beth-shean was the gate of it ; for that its fruits wer* 
the sweetest in all tho land. (See the quotations in 
Llgbtfoot, CJior. Cent, lx.) 
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4 the finest panorama, next to Gerizim, io all cen- 
tral Palestine ” — the reader may see Robinson’s 
Later Bibl. Res. iii. 326 ff. (who • isited the place 
In his second journey) ; Thomson's Land and Book , 
ii. 173-175; Tristram's Land of Israel, pp. 500- 
504 ; Porter’s Ilandb. for Syr. and Palest, ii. 354 
ft'. ; Van de Velde's Journey through Syr. and Pal- 
est. ii. 3G0 ff. ; and Sepp’s Jerusalem u. das heilige 
Land , ii. 62 (though this last writer appears to have 
only seen the region from Zer'xn (Jezreel)). But 
from Zer'xn , which is on the brow of a steep de- 
clivity, one can easily look down into the Ghor upon 
Beth-shean, so exactly described in 1 K. iv. 12 as 
*‘ beneath Jezreel.” (See also Bibl. Res. iii. 166, 1st 
°d., and Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, ii. 87.) 

H. 

BETH-SHE'MESH jT 3, in pause 

2, house of the sun: iriMs r t \lov, Bai0- 
£ TOLfxvs , [etc.:] Bethsames), the name of several 
places. 1. One of the towns which marked the 
north boundary of Judah (Josh. xv. 10), but not 
named in the lists of the cities of that tribe. It 
was in the neighborhood of Kiijath-jearim and 
Timnah, and therefore in close proximity to the 
low-country of Philistia. The expression “went 
down” in Josh. xv. 10; 1 Sam. vi. 21, seems to 
indicate that the position of the town was lower 
than Kirjath-jearim ; and it is in accordance with 

the situation that there was a valley (pDl?) of 
cornfields attached to the place (1 Sam. vi. 13). 

From Ekron to Beth-shemesh a road (O, 
653s) existed, along which the Philistines sent back 
the ark after its calamitous residence in their coun- 
try (1 Sam. vi. 9, 12); and it was in the field of 

“Joshua the Beth-shemite ” 

that the “ great Abel ” (whatever that may have 
been) was, on which the ark was set down (1 Sam. 
vi. 18). Beth-shemesh was a “ suburb city,” allotted 
to the priests (Josh. xxi. 16; 1 Chr. vi. 59); and 
it is named in one of Solomon’s commissariat dis- 
tricts under the charge of Ben-Dekar (1 K. iv. 9). 
It was the scene of an encounter between Jehoash, 
king of Israel, and Amaziah, king of Judah, in 
which the latter was worsted and made prisoner 
'2 K. xiv. 11, 13; 2 Chr. xxv. 21, 23). Later, in 
the days of Ahaz, it was taken and occupied by the 
Philistines, together with several other places in 
this locality (2 Chr. xxviii. 18). 

By comparison of the lists in Josh. xv. 10, xix. 
41, 43, and 1 Iv. iv. 9, it will be seen that Ii;- 
Siiemesii, “city of the sun,” must have been 
identical with Beth-sbemesk, Ir being probably the 
older form of the name; and again, from Judg. i. 
35, it appears as if Har-cheres, “ mount of the sun,” 
were a third name for the same place; suggesting 
an early and extensive worship of the sun in this 
neighborhood. [Ir-SHEMEsn ; Hekes.] 

Beth-shemesh is now ' Ain-Shems. It was visitec^ 
by I)r. Robinson, who found it to be in a position 
exactly according with the indications of Scripture, 
on the northwest slopes of the mountains of Judah 
— “a low plateau at the junction of two fine 
ohms ” (Rob. iii. 153) — about two miles from the 
*reat Philistine plain, and seven from Ekron (ii. 
224-6). The origin of the 'Ain (“ spring ”) in the 
modern name is not obvious, as no spr ng or well 
ippears now to exist at the spot; bu* the Shetns 
vnd the position are decisive. 
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2. [Bc»0<Ta/aLv; Alex. Bcuflauay.] A city on 
the border of Issachar (Josh. xix. 22 ). 

3. [0€<r<ra/aus, B aLOaafxvsl Alex. Qaapovs, 
BeQaapys-] One of the “ fenced cities ” of Naph- 
tali, twice named (Josh. xix. 38; Judg. i. 33 ), and 
on both occasions with Betii-anatii. The Canaan- 
ite inhabitants were not expelled from either place, 
but became tributaries to Israel. Jerome’s expres- 
sion ( Onom. Bethsamis) in reference to this is per- 
haps worthy of notice, “ in qua cultores pristini 
manseruut; ” possibly glancing at the worship from 
which the place derived its name. 

4. By this name is once mentioned (Jer. xliii. 

13) an idolatrous temple or place in Egypt, which 
the LXX. render by 'HAioim-JAis iv ''Civ, u e. the 
famous Heliopolis; Vulg. damns soils. In the 
middle ages Heliopolis was still called by the Arabs 
'Ain Shems (Edrisi, &c., in Rob. i. 25). [Aven; 
On.] G. 

BETH'-SHEMITE, THE (W2 

: o BaiQoapvo'nris [Vat. -ere*-]; Alex, 
o BeOOafivaiT'ns- Bethsamita, Bethsamitis). Prop- 
erly “ the Beth-skimshite,” an inhabitant of Beth- 
shemesh (1 Sam. vi. 14, 18). The LXX. in the 
former passage refer the words to the field and not 
to Joshua (r 6 v iv Baidoapvs)- IV. A. IV. 

BETH-SHIT'TAH (JVSWn jT3, house 
of the acacia: B^flcree'S; Alex. 77 Baoeerra, 
[Comp. Bai^acreTTa :] Bethsetta), one of the spots 
to which the flight of the host of the Midianites 
extended after their discomfiture by Gideon (Judg. 
vii. 22). Both the narrative and the name (comp. 

; “ Abel-shittim,” which was in the Jordan valley 
opposite Jericho) require its situation to be some- 
where near the river, where also Zererath (probably 
Zeredatha or Zartan) and Abel-meholak doubtless 
lay : but no identification has yet been made of any 
of these spots. The Shiittah mentioned by Robin- 
son (ii. 356) and IVilson (Ritter, Jordan , p. 414) 
is too far to the west to suit the above require- 
ments. Josephus’s version of the locality is abso- 
lutely in favor of the place being w’ell watered : iv 
KolXeo x a p“5pais Trepiei\r)ppivo} X^P^V (Atit. v. 6, 
§ 5). G. 

BETHSU / RA (r) BaiOoovpa, r a BaiOaovpa: 
[Alex, generally Be9oovpa> Betksui'a,ex c. 1 Macc. 
iv. 29, Bethuron]), 1 Macc. iv. 29, 61, vi. 7, 26, 
31, 49, 50, ix. 52, x. 14, xi. 65, xiv. 7 ; 2 Macc. 
xi. 5, xiii. 19, 22. [Beth-zuk.] 

BETH-TAPPtPAH (msri house of 
the apple or citron: B aidaxov, Alex. B€ 00 a 7 r<£ot/e: 
Beththaphua ), one of the towns of Judah, in the 
mountainous district, and near Hebron (Josh, xv 
53; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 43). Here it has actual) 
been discovered by Robinson under the modem 
name of Teffuh, If hour, or say 5 miles, IV. of 
Hebron, on a ridge of high table-land. The ter- 
races of the ancient cultivation still remain in use, 
and though the “ apples ” have disappeared, yet 
olive-groves and vineyards with fields of grain sur- 
round the place on every side (Rob. ii. 71; Schwarz, 
105). 

The name of Tappuah was borne by another 
town of Judah which lay in the rich lowland of the 
Sheftiak. [Appie; Tappuah.] G. 

BETHU'EL (bS SH? [man of God]: Bad- 
ovr)\; Joseph. Baflot^Aoj: Bathuel), the son of 
Nahor by Milcah; nephew of Abraham, and fathei 
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3f Kebekah (Gen. xxii. 22, 23; xxiv. 15, 24, 4 7 ; 
ixviii. 2). In xxv. 20, and xxviii. 5, he is called 

“Bethuel the Syrian ” (t. e. Araniite, 

Though often referred to as above in the narrative, 
Bethuel only appears in person once (xxiv. 50). 
Upon this an ingenious conjecture is raised by 
Prof. Blunt ( Coincidences, 1. § iv.) that lie was the 
subject of some imbecility or other incapacity. The 
Jewish tradition, as given in the Targum l’s. Jon- 
athan on Gen. xxiv. 55 (comp. 33), is that he died 
on the morning after the arrival of Abram’s ser- 
vant, owing to his having eaten a sauce containing 
poison at the meal the evening before, and that on 
that account Laban requested that his sister's 
departure might be delayed for a year or ten 
months. Josephus was perhaps aware of this tra- 
dition, since he speaks of Bethuel as dead (Ant. i. 
16, §2). G. 

BETIIU'EL [man of God]: Ba0- 

oinrjA; [Vat, BaOouv ;] Alex. BadouAJ Bathuel ), 1 
Chr. iv. 30. [Bethul.] 

BETH/UL as above ; Arab. Bethur , 

jyjL* : BouAd; [Alex. BaflouA:] Bethul), a town 

of Simeon in the South, named with Eltolad and 
Hormah (Josh. xix. 4). In the parallel lists in 
Josh. xv. 30 and 1 Chr. iv. 30 the name appears 

under the forms of Ciiesil (b^DX) and Beth- 
uel; and probably also under that of Bethel in 
Josh. xii. 10; since, for the reasons urged under 
Bethel, and also on account of the position of the 
name in this list, the northern Bethel can hardly be 
intended. [Bethel.] G. 

BETHU'LIA (BervXova; [Vat. Jud. . iv. 6 
BairouAoua; Alex, commonly BairoAoua, and so 
Vat. according to Holmes; Sin. BairouXova exc. iv. 
6, -Aug] Bethulia), the city which was the scene 
of the chief events of the book of Judith, in which 
book only does the name occur. Its position is there 
described with very minute detail. It was near to 
Dothaim (iv. 0), on a hill (opos) which overlooked 
(arttviiVTi) the plain of Ksdraclon (vi. 11, 13, 14, 
vii. 7, 10, xiii. 10) and commanded - the passes from 
that plain to the hill country of Manasseh (iv. 7, 
vii. 1), in a position so strong that Uolofernes aban- 
doned the idea of taking it by attack, and deter- 
mined to reduce it by possessing himself of the two 
springs or wells (irqyal) which were “ under the 
city ” in the valley at the foot of the eminence on 
which it was built, and from which the inhabitants 
derived their chief supply of water (vi. 11, vii. 7, 
13, 21). Notwithstanding this detail, however, 
the identification of the site of Bethulia has hith- 
erto defied all attempts, and is one of the greatest 
puzzles of sacred geography; so much so as to 
form an important argument against the historical 
truth of the book of Judith (Bob. iii. 337-8). 

In the middle ages the name of Bethulia was 
given to “ the Frank Mountain,” between Bethle- 
hem and Jerusalem (Boh. i. 47b), but it is unne- 
cessary to say that this is very much too far to the 
south to suit the narrative. More lately it has been 
issumed to be Snferf in North Galilee (Bob. ii. 
125); which again, if in other respects it would 
xgree with the. story, is too far north. Von Baumer 
(Pal. p. 135-0) suggests Samir, which is perhaps 
Jie nearest to probability. The ruins of that town 
ire on an “ isolated rocky hill,” with a plain of 
jonsiderable extent to the east, and, as’Tar as sit- 


uation is concerned, naturally all but impregnable 
(Bob. ii. 312). It is about three miles from Dothan, 
and some six or seven from Jenin (F.ngannim) 
which stand on the very edge of the great plain of 
Ksdraclon. Though not absolutely commanding 
the pass which leads from Jenin to StbaPith and 
forms the only practicable ascent to the high coun- 
try, it is yet sutliciently near to bear out the some- 
what vague statement of Jud. iv. G. Nor is it un- 
important to remember that Snnur actually endured 
a siege of two months from Djczzar Pasha without 
yielding, and that on a subsequent occasion it was 
only taken alter a three or four months’ investment, 
by a force very much out of proportion to the size 
of the place (Bob. ii. 313). G. 

BETH -ZACH AREAS. [Batii-Zaciia- 

RIAS.] 

BETH-ZUR' house of rock: Btj0- 

(Tolp , [B aiOoovp, Bai Oaovpa, etc. : Bessur, Bethsur, 
and in Macc.] Betfisura), a to mi in the mountains 
of Judah, named between Halhul and Gedor (Josh, 
xv. 58). As far as any interpretation can, in their 
present imperfect state, be put on the genealogical 
lists of 1 Chr. ii. 42-49, Beth-zur would appear from 
ver. 45 to have been founded by the people of 
Maon, which again had derived its origin from 
Hebron. However this may be, Beth-zur was 
“built,” — i. e. probably, fortified — by Kchohoam, 
with other towns of Judah, for the defense of his 
new kingdom (2 Chr. xi. 7). After the Captivity 
the people of Beth-zur assisted Nehemiah in the 
rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 1G); 

the place had a “ruler” and the peculiar 

word Pelec ^ is employed to denote a dis- 

trict or circle attached to it, and to some other 
of the cities mentioned here. [Topographical 
Terms.] 

In the wars of the Maccabees, Beth-zur or Bcth- 
stira played an important part. It was fortified 
by Judas and his brethren “ that the people might 
have a defense against Idunia*a,” and they suc- 
ceeded in making it “ very strong and not to Be 
taken without great difficulty ” (Jos. Ant. xii. § 4); 
so much so, that it was able to resist for a length of 
time the attacks of Simon Maeeabams (1 Macc. xi. 
G5) and of Lysias (2 Macc. xi. 5), the garrison hav- 
ing in the former case capitulated. Before Beth-zur 
took place one of the earliest victories of Judas over 
Lysias (1 Macc. iv. 29), and it was in an attempt 
to relieve it when besieged by Antiochus Knpator, 
that he was defeated in the passes between Beth-zur 
and Bath-zaeharias, and bis brother Eleazar killed 
by one of the elephants of the king’s army{l Macc. 
vi. 32-47; Jos. Ant. xii. 9, 3). The recovery of 
the site of Beth-zur, under the almost identical 
name of Beit-siir, by Wolcott and Bobinson (i. 21 G, 
note: iii. 277), explains its impregnability, and also 
the reason for the choice of its position, since it 
commands the road from Bcer-sheba and Hebron, 
which has always been the main approach to Jeru- 
salem from the south. 

A short distance from the Tell, on which are 
strewn the remains of the town, is a spring, 'Ain 
eJh-Dhinnh , which in the days of Jerome, and 
later, was regarded as the scene of the baptism of 
the Eunuch by Philip. The probability of this is 
elsewhere examined [Gaza]; in the mean time it 
may be noticed that Iicit-sur is not’ near the road 
to Gaza (Acts viii. 2G), which runs much more tt 
the northwest. [Betjisuka.] G. 
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* It shows how wonderfully the oldest names of 
ihe Bible have been preserved and transmitted to us 
that we find Halhul, Beth-zur and Gedor grouped 
together in Josh. xv. 58, and the same places repre- 
sented on the modern map as Ilalhul, Beit-sur , 
and Jedur in the immediate vicinity of each other. 
(See Rob. Bibl. lies. iii. 277, and Wilson’s Lands 
of ihe Bible , i. 386). Eusebius makes Beth-zur 
correctly 160 stadia or 20 Roman miles from Jeru- 
salem; but in 2 Macc. xi. 5 it is said to be 5 stadia. 
Reland {Palcestina, p. 65) calls the latter a mistake, 
which it certainly is. Some of the codices show 
attempts at correction. Grimm suggests {Exeget. 
Ilandb. zu den Apokr. iv. 166) that the Maccabcean 
writer confounded Beth-zur in the mountains of 
Judah with another place of the same or a similar 
name near Jerusalem, probably the present Moham- 
medan village Bet Sahur , half an hour from the 
city, which Tobler visited (Denkbliitter aus Jerusa- 
lem, p. 616). The recovery of Beth-zur is due to 
Dr. Wolcott {Bibl. Sacra, 1843, p. 56), formerly 
a missionary in Palestine. 

It is impossible to say whether Philip baptized 
the eunuch here, because we are left in doubt as to the 
road by which the eunuch travelled from Jerusalem 
to Gaza. That carriages could pass there, and that 
it was one of the ways of making the journey be- 
tween these places, cannot well be questioned. See 
Strassen in P ddstinn in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. 
xv. 161. Travellers have noticed the traces of a 
paved road near Beth-zur (Rob. Later Res. iii. 277) 
and the “ vestiges of an ancient carriage road all 
along, from Jerusalem to Hebron ” (Wilson, Lands 
of the Bible, i. 381). Stanley {Notices of Locali- 
ties, p. 169) speaks of a Roman milestone there, as 
well as of the paved way. The veneration of early 
times, in the belief of this tradition (Jerome, Onom- 
ast. s. v.), reared a chapel on the spot, the ruins of 
which are still to be seen. Raumcr has discussed 
this question at some length {Anhang, iv.) in his 
Paldstina, p. 449, and decides for Beth-zur as the 
probable scene of the baptism. Robinson proposes 
Wady-eLII isy, in the plain near TeO-eLIlasy, since 
he thinks the parties must have been near Gaza at 
the time {Bibl. Res. ii. 641). There is an inter- 
esting itinerary of a journey which Dr. Barclay 
{City of the Great King, pp. 571-578, 1st ed.) 
made from Jerusalem to Gaza by way of Hebron, 
with special reference to this investigation. He 
heard of a place {Moyat es-Sid) in the same Wady 
llnsy, which he would regard as the r\ vbu>p of 
which he was in quest. See further under Gaza. 

H. 

BETO LIUS (BeroAieo; [Alex. BtjtoAioo ; 
Aid. Brjro;A(a>J), 1 Esdr. v. 21. [Bethel.] 

BETOMES'THAM {Beropeadaiju [Vat. 
8 cuTo/iaio-dcufjL , Sin. om.]) and BETOMAS'- 
THEM {BanofxaaOaifx'i [Sin. Batrofiaadep :] Syr. 
Bithmasthim ; [Vulg. omits]), a town “over against 
Ksdraelon, facing the plain that is near Dothaim ” 
(dud. iv. 6, xv. 4), and which from the manner of 
its mention would seem to have been of equal im 
portance with Bethulia itself. No attempt to 
identify either Betomesthain or Bethulia has been 
hitherto successful. [Bethulia; Dotiiaim.] 

G. 

BET'ONIM —pistachio nuts: Bo- 

ra^/*; [Vat. BoTarei', Alex. Boravip:] Betonim), 
a town in the inheritance of the children of Gad, 
apparently on their northern boundary (Josh. xiii. 
26). The word, somewhat differently pointed, oc- 
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curs in Gen. xliii. 11, A. V. “nuts.” It is prob- 
ably related to the modern Arabic word — 
terebinth, Pistacia terebinthus. G- 

BETROTHING. [Marriage.] 

BEUTj AH (rT ^*11? — = niawied : oiKov/xipy] 
inhabitata ), the name which the land of Israel istc 

bear, when “ the land shall be married 
Is. lxii. 4. 

BEZAI 0?? [victory, or conqueroi'] : Baer- 
aov, Becret, Brjai, [etc.:] Besai ), “Children of 
Bezai,” to the number of 323, returned from cap- 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 17; Neh. vii. 23). 
The name occurs again among those who sealed 
the covenant (Neh. x. 18). [Bassa.] 

BEZAIVEEL U n the shadow, i. e. 

protection, of God]: BeaeXeijX: Beseleel). 1. The 
artificer to whom was confided by Jehovah the de- 
sign and execution of the works of art required for 
the tabernacle in the wilderness (Ex. xxxi. 1-6). 
His charge was chiefly in all works of metal, wood 
and stone, Aholiab being associated with him for 
the textile fabrics ; but it is plain from the terms 
in which the two are mentioned (xxxvi. 1, 2, xxxviii. 
22), as well as from the enumeration of the works 
in Bezaleel’s name in xxxvii. and xxxviii., that he 
was the chief of the two, and master of Aholiab’ s 
department as well as his own. Bezaleel was of the 
tribe of Judah, the son of Uri the son of Hur (or 
Chur). Hur was the offspring of the marriage of 
Caleb (one of the chiefs of the great family of 
Pharez) with Ephrath (1 Chr. ii. 19, 50), and one 
of his sons, or descendants (comp. Ruth iv. 20) 
was Salma, or Salmon, who is handed down under 
the title of “ father of Bethlehem ; ” and who, as 
the actual father of Boaz, was the direct progenitor 
of king David (1 Chr. ii. 51, 54; Ruth. iv. 21). 
[Bethlehem; Hur.] 

2. [Vat. Alex. BeaeXjjN'] One of the sons 
of Pahath-moab who had taken a foreign wife, 
Ezr. x. 30. 

BEZEK (p.T^ [prob. lightning, brightness] : 
Be(V/c : Bezec ), the name of two apparently dis- 
tinct places in Palestine. 

1. The residence of Adoni-bezek, i. e. the 

“lord of Bezek ” (Judg. i. 5); in the “lot (bniS) 
of Judah ” (verse 3), and inhabited by Canaanites 
and Perizzites (verse 4). This must have been a 
distinct place from — 

2. [Vat. A /3n=£e/c for ip Be£e/c.] Where Saul 
numbered the forces of Israel and Judah before 
going to the relief of Jabesh-Gilead (1 Sam. xi. 8). 
From the terms of the narrative this cannot have 
been more than a day’s march from Jabesh; and 
was therefore doubtless somewhere in the centre of 
the country, near the Jordan valley. In accord- 
ance with this is the mention in the Onomasticon 
of two places of this name seventeen miles from 
Neapolis (Shechem), on the road to Beth-shean. 
The LXX. inserts ip Bapd after the name, possibly 
alluding to some “ high place ” at which this solemn 
muster took place. This Josephus gives as BaAcf 
{Ant. vi. 5, § 3). 

No identification of either place has been made 
in modern times. G. 

* With reference to the first of these places, Cas- 
sel {Richter u. Ruth, pp. 5-7) argues that Bezek 
was not a city but a tract of country or district. 
Among his reasons are, that a battle resulting in 
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Jie slaughter of 10,000 (Judg. i. 5} indicates a 
wider field than a single town; that two battles 
were fought in Bezek (vers. 4, 5), the second evi- 
dently after a change of position; that a city in 
Judah so important as this could hardly fail to be 
mentioned on other occasions ; and that the name 

(finding an analogy between pT— and P - '—) point* 
to a desolate region with a chalky soil or limestone 
cliffs, reflecting strongly the glare of the sun-light. 
This desert of Bezek (with which as to the origin 
of the name he compares the well-known Barht in 
North Africa) he thinks lay between the west side 
of the Dead Sea and the region of Tekoa, which 
answcis so well to the above description (Ritter's 
A 'rdkuiufe, xvi. G53), and, further, lay on the line 
of march of Judah and Simeon if they broke up 
their camp in this expedition from Gilgal. Some 
of the reasons have weight, but the more probable 
exegesis recognizes but one battle, and the proposed 
etymology, or certainly this application of it, is at 
least precarious. That Bezek, at all events, was 
not far from Jerusalem, appears from the fact that 
t he conquerors went thither immediately after then- 
victory in that place. H. 

BE'ZER [ore] in this wild f.kn kss 

• B oc6p iy tt} ip/ipty'. Bosor in soli - 
tudine), a city of the Reubenitcs, w'ith “ suburbs,” 
in the Mishor or downs, set apart by Moses as one 
of the three cities of refuge on the east of the Jor- 
dan, and allotted to the Merarites (Deut. iv. 43; 
Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 3G; 1 Chr. vi. 78). In the two 

last passages the exact specification, 5, of 

the other two is omitted, hut traces of its former 
presence in the text in Josh. xxi. 3G are furnished 
us by the reading of the LXX. and Yulg. — r)]v 
Bo<7t>p iu rfj iprjfx<p, rrjy Mnrw ([Vat. MeiGro>,] 
Alex. Mnra’p) Kal ra nepioirdpia • Bosor in soli- 
tudiue , Misor el .laser. 

Bezer may he the Bosor of the hooks of Macca- 
bees. [Bosun.] G. 

BE'ZER [ 0, ’G nutal]: B a<rdv\ [Vat. 

corrupt;] Alex. Baoap: Bosor), son of Zophah, 
one of the heads of the house of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 
37). 

BE'ZETH [Sin. Btj0£u0:] Beihze- 

eftd), a place at which Bncchidcs encamped after 
leaving Jerusalem, and where there was a “great 
pit” (t5 <f>piap t 5 jueya; 1 Mace. vii. 10). By 
Josephus (Aui. xii. 10, § 2) the name is given as 
“the village Bethzetho ” (kco/ult} BriOfoOu) Key o- 
p.ivT)), which recalls the name applied to the Mount 
of Olives in the early Syriac recension of the X. 
T. published by Mr. Ciireton — Beth-Zaitli [cor- 
responding precisely with the reading of the Sina- 
itic MS. in I Macc. vii. 10]. The name may thus 
refer either to the main body of the Mount of 
Olives, or to that branch of it to the north of Je- 
rusalem, which at a later jieriod was called Bezotha. 

G. 

BEAT AS (<PaA.(as; Alex. <J>(a0ay; [Aid. Bi- 
arav: I 1 hi lias), 1 Ksdr. ix. 48. [Pelaiaii.J 

BIBLE (B,J3A (a, LXX.: Bihlia, Vulg.). — 1. 
Hie application of this word, fear’ i^o\riy, to the 
collected l»ooks of the Old and New Testament is 
not to be traced further hack than the 5th century. 
The terms which the writers of the New Testament 
nse of the Scriptures of the Old are f] ypatyfi (2; 
Hm. iii. 1G; Acts viii. 32; Gal. iii. 22), ai ypa<pai 


(Matt. xxL 42: Luke xxiv. 27), ra Up a 
(2 Tim. iii. 15). B<£A(ovis found (2 Tim. iv. 13; 
Rev. x. 2, v. 1), but with no distinctive meaning; 
nor does the nse of ra Aorn-a rwy fiiftAtcvy for the 
1 lagiographa in the preface to Eeclesiasticns, or of 
ai Upa\ $i$Aot in Josephus (Ant. i. G, § 2), indi- 
cate anything as to the use of ra fii&Ala alone as 
synonymous with rj y pa<pr). The words employed 
by early Christian writers were naturally derived 
from the language of the New Testament, and the 
old terms, with epithets like Bela, ayia, and the 
like continued to be used by the Greek fathers, as 
the equivalent “ Seri] Jura ” was by the I^atin. The 
use ot tj TraAaia StaByKr) in 2 (‘or. iii. 14, fur the 
law as read in the synagogues, and the prominence 
given in the Epistle to the Hebrews (vii. 22, viii. 
G, ix. 15) to tile contrast between the TraAaia and 
the nairr), led gradually to the extension of the 
former to include the other books of the Jewish 
Scriptures, and to the application of the latter, as 
of the former, to a book or collection of books. Of 
the Latin equivalents which were adopted by differ- 
ent writers (Instrumentum, Testamentum), the lat- 
ter met with the most general acceptance, and per 
petuated itself in the languages of modern Kurojie. 
One passage in Tertullian (ndv. Marc. iv. 1) illus- 
tra:es the growing popularity of the word which 
eventually prevailed, “ instrument! vel quod magis 
in usu est dicere, testamenti.” The word was nat- 
urally used by Greek writers in s]>eakiiig of the 
parts of these two collections. They enumerate 
(e. <j. Atlian. Synop. Sac. Script . ) ra. j8i/3A la of 
the Old and New Testament; and as these were 
contrasted with the apocryphal books circulated by 
heretics, there w-as a natural tendency to the appro- 
priation of the word as limited by the article to 
the whole collection of the canonical Scriptures. 
In Chrysostom (Horn. x. in Gen., /Join. ix. in Col.) 
it is thus applied in a way which shows this nse to 
have already become familiar to those to whom lie 
wTote. The liturgical use of the Scriptures, as the 
worship of the Church became organized, would 
naturally favor this application. The MSS. from 
which they were read would be emphatically the 
books of each church or monastery. And when 
this use of the word was established in the East. it 
was natural that it should pass gradually to the 
Western Church. The terminology of that ( lunch 
bears witness throughout {e. <j. Kpiseopus, Pres- 
byter, Diaconus, Litania, Uturgia, Monachus, Ab- 
bas, and others) to its Greek origin, and the history 
of the word Bihlia has followed the analogy of 
those that have been referred to. 1 lerc too there 
was less risk of its being used in any other than 
the higher meaning, because it had not, in spite of 
the introduction even in classical Latinity of bibli- 
otheca, hihliojmla, taken t lie place of liOri, or lihil/i , 
in the common speech of men. 

It is, however, worthy of note, as bearing oil t he 
bistory of the word in our own language, and on 
that of its reception in the Western Church, that 
“ Bible " is not found in Anglo-Saxon literature, 
though Bibliotliece is given (Lye, Bid. Anyh^Snx.) 
as used in the same sense as the corresponding 
word in medin val Latin for the Scriptures as the 
great treasure-house of hooks (I hi Cange and Ad* 
eliing. in me.). If we derive from our mother- 
tongue the singularly happy equivalent of the Greek 
euayyeAioy, we have received the word which standi 
on an equal eminence with Gospel as one of the 
later importations consequent on the Norman Con- 
quest and fuller intercourse with the Ontinect 
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When the English which grew out of this union 
first appears in literature, the word is already nat- 
uralized. In R. Brunne (p. 290), Piers Plough- 
man (1916, 4271), and Chaucer (Prol. p. 437), it 
appears in its distinctive sense, though the latter, 
in at least one passage ( House of Fume, book iii.) 
uses it in a way which indicates that it was not 
always limited to that meaning. From that time, 
however, the higher use prevailed to the exclusion 
of any lower; and the choice of it, rather than of 
any of its synonyms by the great translators of 
the Scriptures, Wyeliffe, Luther, Coverdale, fixed it 
beyond all possibility of a change. The transfor- 
mation of the word from a plural into a singular 
noun in all the modern languages of Europe, though 
originating probably in the solecisms of the Latin 
of the 13th century (Du Cange, in roc. Biblia ), has 
made it fitter than it would otherwise have been, 
for its high office as the title of that which, by virtue 
of its unity and plan, is emphatically tiie Book. 

II. The history of the growth of the collections 
known as the Old and Xew Testament respectively, 
will be found fully under Canon It falls within 
the scope of the present article to indicate in what 
way and by what steps the two came to be looked 
on as of coordinate authority, and therefore as parts 
of one whole — how, i. e. the idea of a completed 
Bible, even before the word came into use, presented 
itself to the minds of men. As regards a large 
portion of the writings of the Xew Testament, it 
is not too much to say that they claim an author- 
ity not lower, nay even higher than the Old. That 
which had not been revealed to the “ prophets ” of 
the Old dispensation is revealed to the prophets of 
the Xew (Eph. iii. 5). The Apostles write as 
having the Spirit of Christ (1 Cor. vii. 40), as 
teaching and being taught “ by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 12). Where they make no 
such direct claim their language is still that of men 
who teach as “having authority,” and so far the 
old prophetic spirit is revived in them, and their 
teaching differs, as did that of their Master, from 
the traditions of the Scribes. As the revelation of 
God through the Son was recognized as fuller and 
more perfect than that which had been made ttoAu- 
p.tpws feed tto\vtp6k(ds to the fathers (Heb. i. 1), 
the records of what He had done and said, when 
once recognized as authentic, could not be re- 
garded as less sacred than the Scriptures of the 
Jews. Indications of this are found even within 
the N. T. itself. Assuming the genuineness of the 
2d Epistle of Reter, it shows that within the life- 
time of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Paul had 
come to be classed among the -ypa<pa'i of the 
Church (2 Pet. iii. 16). The language of the same 
Epistle in relation to the recorded teaching of 
prophets and apostles (iii. 2, cf. Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, 
iv. 1 1 ), shows that the iracra tt po^fjreia ypcupris can 
hardly be limited to the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment. The command that the letter to the Colos- 
jians was to be read in the church of Laodicea (Col. 
iv. 16), though it does not prove that it was regarded 
as of equal authority with the ypa<pT] QebirvevaTos, 
indicates a practice which would naturally lead to 
its being so regarded. The writing of a man who 
spoke as inspired, could not fail to be regarded as 
narticipating in the inspiration. It is part of the 
development of the same feeling that the earliest 
records of the worship of the Christian Church indi- 
cate the liturgical use of some at least of the writings 
*f the Xew. as well as of the Old Testament. Jus- 
In ( Apol . i 66) places ra b.iropLvr]}xovevfxaTa tup 
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airocriKup as read in close connection with, or in 
the place of, ra <rvyy papL/xara tup Trpo<pT}Tup y and 
this juxtaposition corresponds to the manner in 
which Ignatius had previously spoken of al irpo- 
(p 7 )Teiai> v 6 p.os Moxrews, rb evayye\iop (A J). ad 
S/nyrn. c. 7). It is not meant, of course, that such 
phrases or such practices prove the existence of a 
recognized collection, but they show with what feel- 
ings individual writings were regarded. They pre- 
pare the way for the acceptance of the whole body 
of X. T. writings, as soon as the Canon is com- 
pleted, as on a level with those of the Old. A 
little further on and the recognition is complete. 
Theopbilus of Antioch (ad Autulyc. lib. iii.), Ire- 
nseus {rulv. liner, ii. 27, iii. 1), Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom, lib. iii. c. 19, v. c. 5), Tertullian (adv. 
Prnx. cc. 15, 2D), all sjieak of the Xew Testament, 
writings (what writings they included uuder this 
title is of course a distinct question) as making up 
with the Old, fia ypu<rts (Clem. Al. A c.), “totum 
instrumentum utriusque testamenti ” (Tcrt. 1. c.), 
“ universae scripturae.” As this was in part a con- 
sequence of the liturgical usage referred to, so it re- 
acted on it, and influenced the transcribers and 
translators of the books which were needed for the 
instruction of the Church. The Syrian Peshito in 
the 3d, or at the close of the 2d century, includes 
(with the omission of some of the ar n\ey 6 p.epa) 
the Xew Testament as well as the ( )ld. The Al- 
exandrian Codex, presenting in the fullest sense of 
the word a complete Bible, may be taken as the 
representative of the full maturity of the feeling 
which we have seen in its earlier developments. 

III. The existence of a collection of sacred books 
recognized as authoritative leads naturally to a 
more or ^ess systematic arrangement. The arrange- 
ment must rest upon some principle of classifica- 
tion. The names given to the several books will 
indicate in some instances the view taken of their 
contents, in others the kind of notation applied 
both to the greater and smaller divisions of the 
sacred volumes. 

The existence of a classification analogous to that 
adopted by thq later Jews and still retained in the 
printed Hebrew Bibles, is indicated even before the 
completion of the O. T. Canon (Zech. vii. 12). 
When the Canon was looked on as settled, hi the 
period covered by the books of the Apocrypha, it 
took a more definite form. The Prologue to Eccle- 
siasticus mentions “ the Law and the Prophets and 
the other Books.” In the X. T. there is the same 
kind of recognition. “The Law and the Prophets” 
is the shorter (Matt. xi. 13, xxii. 40; Acts xiii. 15, 
&c. ) ; “the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms” 
(Luke xxiv. 44), the fuller statement of the division 
popularly recognized. The arrangement of the 
books of the Hebrew text under these three heads, 
requires, however, a further notice. 

1. The Torah , HTW, p6p.os, naturally con- 
tinued to occupy the position which it must have 
held from the first as the most ancient and author- 
itative portion. Whatever questions may be raised 
as to the antiquity of the whole Pentateuch in its 
present form, the existence of a book bearing this 
title is traceable to a very early period in the history 
of the Israelites (Josh. i. 8, viii. 34, xxiv. 26). The 
name which must at first have attached to those 
portions of the whole book was applied to the 
earlier and contemporaneous history connected with 
the giving of the Law, and ascribed to the same 
writer. The marked distinctness of the five por- 
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tions which make up tlie Torah shows that they 
must have been designed as separate books, and 
when the (’anon was completed, and the books in 
their present form made the object of study, names 
for each book were wanted and were found, in 
the Hebrew classification the titles were taken from 
the initial words, or prominent words in the initial 
verse; in that of the LXX. they were intended to 
be significant of the subject of each book, and so we 
have — 


i. mrs-ia , 


TeVetm. 


2 . metp (nbsi). -EioSos. 

3. * » A€vitik6v. 

4. • . . * Apiduoi . 

o* • • AevTCpoi/6/j.tov- 

The Greek titles were adopted without change, ex- 
cept as to the 4th, in the Latin versions, and from 
them have descended to the Bibles of modern Chris- 
tendom. 

2. The next group presents a more singular com- 
bination. The arrangement stands as follows: 

\ Joshua. 


Nebiim. 

trw'a? 

Prophetoc. 


(priores) 


tr:nns 

(posteriores) 


J udges. 

1 & 2 Samuel. 
1 & 2 Kings. 


r Isaiah. 

u Jeremiah, 

(majores) [ Ezekiel. 


r The twelve 
• -I; j minor 
_ (minores) [ Prophets. 

— the Hebrew titles of these books corresponding 
to those of the English Iiibles. 

The grounds on which books simply historical 
were classed under the same name as those which 
contained the teaching of prophets, in the stricter 
sense of the word, are not at first sight obvious, but 
the (). T. presents sonic facts which may suggest an 
explanation. The “ sons of the prophets ” (1 Sam. 
x. 5; 2 K. v. 22, vi. 1) living together as a society, 
almost as a caste (Am. vii. 14), trained to a religious 
life, cultivating sacred minstrelsy, must have oc- 
cupied a position as instructors of the people, even 
in the absence of the special calling which sent 
them as God’s messengers to the people. A body 
of men so placed become naturally, unless intellec- 
tual activity is absorbed in asceticism, historians 
and annalists. The references in the historical 
books of the O. T. show that they actually were so. 
Nathan the prophet, Gad, the seer of David (1 
Chr. xxix. 20), Ahijali and Iddo (2 t’hr. ix. 20), 
Isaiah (2 Chr. xxvi. 22, xxxii. 32), are cited as 
chroniclers. The greater antiquity of the earlier 
historical books, and perhaps the traditional belief 
that they had originated in this way, were likely to 
cooperate in raising them to a high place of honor 
in the arrangement of the Jewish Canon, and so 
they were looked on as having t lie prophetic charac- 
ter which was denied to the historical books of the 
1 lngiographa. The greater extent of the prophecies 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, no less than the 
prominent |>osition which they occupied in the his- 
tory of Israel, led naturally to their being recog- 
nized as the Prophetic M:\jores. The exclusion of 
Daniel from this subdivision is a more remarkable 
tart, and one which has Wn differently interpreted ; 
the nationalistic school of later criticism (Kichliorn, 
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De Wette, Beit hold t) seeing in it an indication c t 
later date, and therefore of doubtful authenticity, 
the orthodox school on (lie other [hand], as repre- 
sented by llengstenberg (f)issert. on Dan ., eh. ii. 
§ iv. and v. ), maintaining that the difference rested 
only on the ground that, though the utterer of pre- 
dictions, he had not exercised, as the others had 
done, a prophet’s otfiee among the people. What- 
ever may have been its origin, the position of this 
book in the Hagiographa led the later Jews to think 
and speak slightingly of it, and Christians who rea- 
soned with them out of its predictions were met by 
remarks disparaging to its authority (llengstenberg, 
/. c.). The arrangement of t he lTophcta? .Minores 
does not call for special notice, except so far as they 
were eounted, in order to bring the whole list of 
canonical books within a memorial number an- 
swering to that of the letters in the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, as a single volume, and described as rb So>5e- 

KaTrp6(prjTOV. 

3. Last in order came the group known as Cetu- 

bitn, (from to write), ypa(pc7a y 

ayi6ypa(pa , including the remaining books of the 
Hebrew Canon, arranged in the following order, 
and with subordinate divisions: 

(«.) Psalms, Proverbs. Job. 

(b.) The Song of Songs, Iluth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther. 

(c.) Daniel, Ezra, Neheniiah, 1 and 2 Chronieles. 

Of these, (a) was distinguished by the memorial 

w'ord truth , formed from the initial let- 

ters of the three books; (b) as j*Tlv3E CEP, 
the jive rolls , as being written for use in the syn- 
agogues on special festivals on five separate rolls. 

Of the Hebrew- titles of these books, those which 

are descriptive of their contents are C'VnP, the 

Psalms. Proverbs, Lamentations 

(from the opening word of wailing in i. 1). The 
Song of Songs Ecclesiastes 

(n^np, the Preacher). 1 and 2 Chronieles 

(E s E*n words of days = records). 

The Scptuagint translation presents the following 
titles, — WaAfioi, napoi/xlai , &prjroi t ^Aajua ao/xd- 
t oov, 'EKKArjaiaarriSy UapaAenrd/xeva (n e. things 
omitted, as being supplementary to the Books of 
Kings). The I .atilt version imports some of the 
titles, and translates others, Psalmi, Proverbia, 
Threni, Cantieum Paiitieorum, Ecclesiastes, Parali- 
poinenon ; and these in their trnnslatfd form have 
determined the received titles of the hooks in our 
Knglish Bihlcs; Ecclesiastes, in which the Greek 
title is retained, and Chronicles, in which the 
Hebrew and nut the Greek title is translated, being 
exceptions. 

The LXX. presents, however, some striking 
variations in point of arrangement as well as in 
I relation to (he names of books. Both in this and 
in the insertion of the avr i Aeyd fie va, which we 
now’ know as the Apocrypha, among the other 
books, we trace the absence of that strong reverence 
I fur the Canon and its traditional order which dis- 
I tinguished the Jews of Palestine. ’Hie Law, it is 
I true, stands first, hut the distinction between the 
greater and lesser prophets, between the Prophets 
* ami the Hagiographa is no longer recognized. 
Daniel, with the Ajiocryphal additions, follows upon 
Ezekiel; the Apocryphal 1st or 3d Book of fodnu 
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con 38 as a 2d following on the Canonical Ezra/ 1 * * * * 
Tobit and Judith are placed after Nehemiah, Wis- 
dom (2o<pta ^,x\6fj.<vvTos) and Ecclesiasticus (2 o<pta 
Seipax) alter Canticles, Baruch before and the 
Epistle of Jeremiah after lamentations, the twelve 
l^esser Prophets before the four (Greater, and the 
two [three or four] Books of Maccabees come at 
the close of all. The Latin version follows nearly 
the same order, inverting the relative position of 
the greater and lesser prophets. The separation 
of the doubtful books under the title of Apocrypha 
in the Protestant versions of the Scriptures, left the 
others in the order in which we now have them. 

The history of the arrangement of the books of 
the New Testament presents some variations, not 
without interest, as indicating differences of feeling 
or modes of thought. The four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles uniformly stand first. They 
are so far to the New what the Pentateuch was to 
the Old Testament. They do not present however 
in themselves, as the books of Moses did, any order 
of succession. The actual order does not depend 
upon the rank or function of the writers to whom 
they are assigned. The two not written by Apostles 
are preceded and followed by those which are, and 
it seems as if the true explanation were to be found 
in a traditional belief as to the dates of the several 
Gospels, according to which St. Matthew’s, whether 
in its Greek or Hebrew form, was the earliest, and 
St. John’s the latest. The arrangement once 
adopted would naturally confirm the belief, and so 
we find it assumed by [the Muratorian Canon,] 
lreuseus, Origeti, Augustine. [On the other hand, 
the Codex Bezie (D) and the best A^SS. of the Old 
Latin version have the following order: Matt., John, 
Luke, Mark. — A.] The position of the Acts as 
an intermediate book, the sequel to the Gospels, the 
prelude to the Epistles, was obviously a natural one. 
After this we meet with some striking differences. 
The order in the Alexandrian, Vatican, and Ephraem 
MSS. (A B C) gives precedence to the Catholic 
Epistles, and as this is also recognized by the 
Council of Laodicea ( Can. 60), C}Til of Jerusalem 
( Catedi . iv. p. 35), and Athanasius ( Epist . Fest. 
ed. Bened. i. p. 961), it would appear to have been 
characteristic of the Eastern Churches. Lachmann, 
who bases his recension of the text chiefly on this 
family of MSS., has reproduced the arrangement 
in his editions. [So has Tischendorf; and this is 
the arrangement found in a great majority of the 
manuscripts. In the Codex Sinaiticus and in four 

a * The Apocryphal 1st Book of Esdras, certainly iu 
:he principal MSS. aud editions of the LXX., and prob- 
ibly in all, precedes the canonical Ezra. The Vatican, 
Alexandrine, and Sinaitic (Frid.-Aug.) MSS. of the 
Septuagint, with the Aldine edition, unite the Books 
of Ezra an 1 Nehemiah in one as 2d Esdras. The state- 
ments in the text in regard to the order of the books 
in the Septuagint require great modification ; for the 
MSS. and editions differ widely in this respect ; and 
the Roman edition of the LXX. (1587), deviates mate- 
rially in the arrangement of the books from the Vatican 
manuscript, which it has been popularly supposed to 
represent. 

In the Vat. MS. the whole series of the poetical 
books intervenes between Nehemiah and Esther, which 
Is followed by Judith, Tobit, and the Lesser and 
Greater Prophets, including Daniel. In the Alex. MS. 
the twelve Minor Prophets immediately follow Chroni- 
cles ; then come the Greater Prophets, ending with 
Daniel ; then Esther, Tobit, Judith. 1 Esdras, Ezra and 
Nehemiah as 2d Esdras, and the four Books of Mac- 
rabees. Thes< are followed by the poetical books. In 
20 
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j other MSS. the Pauline Epistles precede the Acte. 
— A.] The Western Church on the other hand, 
as represented by Jerome, Augustiue, aud their 
successors, gave priority of position to the Pauline 
Epistles, and as the order in which these were given 
presents (1) those addressed to Churches arranged 
according to their relative importance, (2) those 
addressed to individuals, the foremost place was 
naturally occupied by the Epistle to the Komans. 
The tendency of the Western Church to recognize 
Home as its centre of authority may perhaps in 
part account for this departure from the custom of 
the East. The order of the Pauline Epistles them 
selves, however, is generally the same, and the only 
conspicuously different arrangement was that of 
Marcion, who aimed at a chronological order. In 
the three MSS. above referred to [and in the Codex 
Sinaiticus ] the Epistle to the Hebrews conies after 
2 Thessalonians. [In the manuscript from which 
the Vatican (B) was copied, it stood between 
Galatians and Ephesians. This is shown by the 
numbering of the sections in the Vat. 31 S. — A.] 
In those followed by Jerome, it stands, as in the 
English Bible and the Textus Ileceptus, after Phi- 
lemon. We are left to conjecture the grounds of 
this difference. Possibly the absence of St. Paul's 
name, possibly the doubts which existed as to his 
being the sole author of it, possibly its approxima- 
tion to the character of the Catholic Epistles may 
have determined the arrangement. The Apocalypse, 
as might be expected from the peculiar character 
of its contents, occupied a position by itself. Its 
comparatively late recognition vi-ty have determined 
the position which it has uniformly held as the last 
of the Sacred Books. 6 

IV. Division into Chapters and Verses. As soon 
as any break is made in the continuous writing 
which has characterized in liearlj all countries the 
early stages of the art, we get the germs of a sys- 
tem of division. But these divisions may be used 
for two distinct purposes. So far as they are used 
to exhibit the logical relations of words, clauses and 
sentences to each other, they tend to a recognized 
punctuation. So far as they are used for greater 
convenience of reference, or as a help to the memory, 
they answer to the chapters and verses of our 
modern Bibles. The question now to be answered 
is that which asks what systems of notation of the 
latter kind have been employed at different times 
by transcribers of the Old and New Testament, and 
to whom we owe the system now in use. 


the Codex Sinaiticus 1st and 4th Maccabees come after 
Judith ; then follow the Prophets, the greater preceding 

the lesser, contrary to the order in the Vat. and Alex 

MSS. ; and last of all come the poetical books, Psalms, 

Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Wisdom of Sol- 
omon, Ecclesiasticus, Job. In respect to the position 
of the Book of Job, the Vatican and the Alexandrine 
manuscripts differ both from the Siuaitic and from each 
other, the former placing it after Canticles, the latter 
after Psalms. See Tischendorf s Prohgom. to his 3d 
edition of the LXX. (1860), pp. lxxiv., xciv., xevi. 

The best MSS. of the Vulgate, it may be further 
remarked, differ widely in the arrangement of the 
books from the common editions. See art. Vulgate, 
§ 24, note on the Alcuin MS. A. 

6 * On the history of the arrangement of the. books 
of the N. T., see Tischendorf, A r . T. ed. 7ma, Prolegom 
pp. lxxi.-lxxiv. ; Scrivener, 1/itrod. to the Crit. of the 
N. T. pp. 61, 62 ; Laure it’s Neutestamentliche Studien 
pp. 41-49 (Gotha, 1866) ; and especially Volkraar’s Ap 
pendix to Credner’s (Jesch . des Xeutest. Kanon A pp 
393-411. A. 
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(1.) The Hebrew of the Old Testament. 

It is hardly possible to conceive of the liturgical 
use of the books of the Old Testament, without 
some kinds of recognized division. In proportion 
as the books were studied and commented on in 
the schools of the Kubbis, the division would be- 
come more technical and complete, and hence the 
existing notation, which is recognized in the Tal- 
mud (the (iemava ascribing it to Moses, — llupfeld, 
StufL untl Krit. 1830, p. 827), may probably have 
originated in the earlier stages of the growth of the 
synagogue ritual. The New Testament quotations 
from the Old are for the most part cited without 
any more specific reference than to the book from 
which they come. Hie references however in Mark 
xii. 26 and Luke xx. 37 (<?7rl ttjs )3a too), Rom. xi. 
2 (iu 'H\la) and Acts viii. 32 (g ivapioxh tt )s 
ypa(p?)s ), indicate a division which had become 
familiar, and show’ that some at least of the sections 
were known popularly by -titles taken from their 
subjects. In like manner the existence of a cycle 
of lessons is indicated by Luke iv. 17 ; Acts xiii. 
15, xv. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 14; and this, whether iden- 
tical or not with the later Rabbinic cycle, must 
have involved an arrangement analogous to that 
subsequently adopted. 

The Talmudic division is on the following plan. 
The law was in the first instance divided into fifty- 

four nVJEH^, Parshiuth = sections, so as to pro- 
vide a lesson for each Sabbath in the Jewish inter- 
calary year, provision being made for the shorter 
year by the combination of two of the shorter sec- 
tions. Coexisting with this there was a subdi- 
vision into lesser Parshioth, which served to de- 
termine the portions of the sections taken by the 
several readers in the synagogues. The lesser Par- 
shioth themselves were classed under two heads — 

the Opart (nirnr©, Pttuchoth ), which served 
to indicate a change of subject analogous to that 
between two paragraphs in modem writing, and 
began accordingly afresh line in the MSS., and the 

Shut Setwnoth ), which corresponded 

to minor divisions, and w’ere marked only by a 
space within the line. The initial letters - and D 
served as a notation, in the margin or in the text 
itself, for the two kinds of sections. The threefold 

initial --- or COD, was used when the com- 
mencement of one of the Parshioth coincided with 
that of a Sabbath lesson (comp. Keil, Kinhitung in 
dm A. 1\ §§ 170, 171). 

A different terminology was employed for the 
Prophet® Priores and Posteriorcs, and the divis- 
ion was less uniform. The tradition of the Jews 
that the Prophets were first read in the service of 
the synagogue, and consequently divided into sec- 
tions, because the reading of the Law had been for- 
bidden by Antiochus Epiphanes, rests upon a very 
slight foundation, but its existence is at any rate a 
proof that the Law was believed to have been sys- 
tematically divided before the same process was 
applied to the other books. 'Hie name of the sec- 
tions in this case was HVIDSn ( Ilaphtaroth , 

from dimittere). If the name were applied 

in this way because the lessons from the Prophets 
came at the close of the synagogue service, and so 
were followed by the dismissal of the people 
(Vitringa de Sgnng. iii. 2, 20), its history would 
present a singular analogy to that of “ Miami," 


“ Mass," on the assumption that it also was derived 
from the u lte, missa est," by which the congrega- 
tion was informed of the conclusion of the earlier 
portion of the service of the Church. The peculiar 
use of Missa shortly after its appearance in the 
l^atin of ecclesiastical writers in a sense equivalent 
to that of Ilaphtaroth (“sex Missus de Propheta 
Esaia facite," C.Tsarius Arelat. and Aurelian in Bing- 
ham, Ant. xiii. 1 ) presents at least a singular coinci- 
dence. The Ilaphtaroth themselves were intended 
to correspond with the larger Parshioth of the l^iw, 
so that there might be a distinct lesson for each 
Sabbath in the intercalary year as before; hut the 
traditions of the (>crman and the Spanish Jews, 
both of them of great antiquity, present a consid- 
erable diversity in the length of the divisions, and 
show that they bail never been determined by the 
same authority as that which had settled the Par- 
shioth of the Law (Van der llooght, Prtsfnt. in 
Mb. § 35). Of the traditional divisions of the 
Hebrew llihle, however, that which has exercised 
most influence in the received arrangement of the 
text, was the subdivision of the larger sections into 

verses (D'p^DD, Pesukun). These do not appear 

to have been used till the post-Talmudic recension 
of the text by the Masorctes of the 0th century. 
They were then applied, first to the prose and after- 
wards to the poetical books of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
superseding in the latter the arrangement of arlxoi , 
/cwAa, /fJ^rtTa, Hues and groups of lines, which 
had been based upon metrical considerations. The 
verses of the Masoretic divisions were preserved with 
comparatively slight variations through the middle 
ages, and came to the knowledge of translators and 
editors when the attention of European scholars 
was directed to the study of Hebrew. In the Hebrew 
MSS. the notation had been simply marked by the 
Soph-Pasiik (: ) at the end of each verse; and in 
the earHer printed Hebrew Bibles (Sabionetta’s, 
1557, and Planting, 1566) the Hebrew numerals 
which guide the reader in referring, are attached 
to every fifth verse only. The Concordance of Rabbi 
Nathan, 1450, however, had rested on the applica- 
tion of a numeral to each verse, and this was 
adopted by the Dominican Pagnimis in his Latin 
version, 1528, and carried throughout the whole of 
the Old and New T estament, coinciding substan- 
tially, as regards the former, with the Masoretic, ami 
therefore with the modern division, but dithering 
materially as to the New Testament from that 
which was adopted by Robert Stephens (cf. infra) 
and through his widely circulated editions passed 
into general reception. The chief facts that remain 
to be stated as to the verse divisions of the Old 
Testament are, (t) that it was adopted by Stephens 
in his edition of the Vulgate, 1555, and hy Erellon 
in that of 1556; (2) that it appeared, for the first 
time in an English translation, in the CJeneva Bible 
of 15G0, and was thence transferred to the Bishops’ 
Bible of 15G8, and the Authorized Version of 1611. 
In Coverdale's Bible we meet with the older nota- 
tion, which was in familiar use for other books, and 
retained in some instances (e. g. in references to 
Plato), to the present times. The letters A H C D 
are placed at equal distances in the margin of each 
page, and the reference is made to the page (or. in 
the case of Scripture, to the chapter) and the letter 
accordingly. 

The Septuagint translation, together with the 
Latin versions based iqion it, have contributed little 
or nothing to the received division of the Bibleu 
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Made at a time when the Rabbinic subdivisions 
were not enforced, hardly perhaps existing, and not 
used in the worship of the synagogue, there was no 
reason for the scrupulous care which showed itself 
in regard to the Hebrew text. The language of 
Tertullian ( Scoip . ii.) and Jerome (in Mic. vi. 9; 
Zeph. in. 4) implies the existence of “capitula” 
of some sort ; but the word does not appear to have 
been used in any more definite sense than “locus” 
or “ passage.” The liturgical use of portions of 
the Old Testament would lead to the employment 
of some notation to distinguish the avayvd}(T(xara. 
or “ lectiones,” and individual students or transcrib- 
ers might adopt a system of reference of their own ; 
but we find nothing corresponding to the fully or- 
ganized notation which originated with the Talmud- 
ists or Masoretes. It is possible indeed that the 
general use of Lectionaria — in which the portions 
read in the Church services were written separately 
— may have hindered the development of such a 
system. Whatever traces of it we find are accord- 
ingly scanty and fluctuating. The stichometric 
mode of writing (L e . the division of the text into 
short lines, generally with very little regard to the 
sense) adopted in the 4th or 5th centuries (see Pro- 
le gum. to Breitinger’s Septuagint, i. § 6), though 
it may have facilitated reference, or been useful as 
a guide to the reader in the half-chant commonly 
used in liturgical services, was too arbitrary (ex- 
cept where it corresponded to the parallel clauses 
of the Hebrew poetical books) and inconvenient to 
be generally adopted. The Alexandrian MS. pre- 
sents a partial notation of Ke<p&\cua, but as regards 
the Old Testament these are found only in portions 
of Deuteronomy and Joshua. Traces exist (Cote- 
ler. .1 fonum. Eccles . Grcec ., Breitinger, Proleg . ut 
sup.) of a like division in Numbers, Exodus, and 
Leviticus, and Latin MSS. prelent frequently a sys- 
tem of division into “tituli” or “capitula,” but 
without any recognized standards. In the 13th 
century, however, the development of theology as a 
science, and the more frequent use of the Scriptures 
as a text-book for lectures, led to the general adop- 
tion of a more systematic division, traditionally as- 
cribed [by some] to Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Triveti Annal. p. 18*2, ed. Oxon.), 
[by others to] Hugh de St. Cher [Hugo de S. 
Caro] (Gilbert Genebrard, Chronol 1. iv. 644), and 
passing through his commentary ( Postilla in Uni- 
versa Biblia , and Concordance, circ. 1240) into 
general use. No other subdivision of the chapters 
was united with this beyond that indicated by the 
marginal letters A B C D as described above. 

As regards the Old Testament then, the present 
arrangement grows out of the union of Cardinal 
Hugo's capitular division and the Masoretic verses. 
The Apocryphal books, to which of course no Ma- 
Boretic division was applicable, did not receive a 
versicular division till the Latin edition of Pagninus 
in 1528, nor the division now in use till Stephens’s 
edition of the Vulgate in 1555. 

(2.) The history of the New Testament presents 
some additional facts of interest. Here, as in the 
case of the Old, the system of notation grew out of 
the necessities of study. The comparison of the 
Gospel narratives gave rise to attempts to exhibit 
the harmony between them. Of these, the first of 
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which we have any record was the Dia essaron of 
Tatian in the 2d century (Euseb. H. E. iv. 29). 
This was followed by a work of like character from 
Ammonius of Alexandria in the 3d (Euseb. Ernst, ad 
Carpianum). The system adopted by Ammonius 
however, that of attaching to the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew the parallel passages of the other three, and 
inserting those which were not parallel, destroyed 
the outward form in which the Gospel history had 
been recorded, [and] was practically inconvenient. 
Nor did their labors have any direct effect on the 
arrangement of the Greek text, unless we adopt the 
conjectures of Mill and Wetstein that it is to Am- 
monius or Tatian that we have to ascribe the mar- 
ginal notation of KerpaXoua, marked by A B T A, 
which are found in the older MSS. The search 
after a more convenient method of exhibiting the 
parallelisms of the Gospels led Eusebius of Caesarea 
to form the ten Canons (ttavoves, registers) which 
bear his name, and in which the sections of the 
Gospels are classed according as the fact narrated 
is found in one Evangelist only, or in two or more. 
In applying this system to the transcription of the 
Gospels, each of them was divided into shorter sec- 
tions of variable length, and to each of these were 
attached two numerals, one indicating the Canon 
under which it would be found, and the other its 
place in that Canon. Luke [iii. 21, 22], for exam- 
ple, would represent [constituted] the 13th section 
belonging to the first Canon [corresponding to the 
14th section in Matthew, the 5th in Mark, and the 
15th in John, — the first Canon comprising the 
sections common to the four Gospels]. This divis- 
ion, however, extended only to the books that had 
come under the study of the Harmonists. The 
Epistles of St. Paul were first divided in a similar 
manner by the unknown Bishop to whom Euthalius 
assigns the credit of it (circ. 3.)6), and he himself, 
at the instigation of Athanasius [the younger], ap- 
plied the method of division to the Acts and the 
Catholic Epistles. Andrew, bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, completed the work by dividing the 
Apocalypse (circ. 500)/* 

Of the four great uncial MSS., A [and so the 
Sinaitic MS., but not, according to Tischendorf. a 
prima manu ] presents the Ammonian or Eusebian 
numerals and canons, C and D the numerals with- 
out the canons. B has neither numerals nor ca- 
nons, but a notation of its own, the chief peculi- 
arity of which is, that the Epistles of St. Paul are 
treated as a single book, and brought under a con- 
tinuous capitulation. After passing into disuse 
and so into comparative oblivion, the Eusebian and 
Euthalian divisions have recently (since 1827) again 
become familiar to the English student through 
Bishop Lloyd’s edition of the Greek Testament. 
[The Eusebian sections and canons also appear in 
the recent editions of Tischendorf, Wordsworth, 
and Tregelles.] 

With the New Testament, however, as with the 
Old, the division into chapters adopted by Hugh 
de St. Cher superseded those that had been in use 
previously, appeared in the early editions of the 
Vulgate, was transferred to the English Bible by 
Coverdale, and so became universal. The notation 
of the verses in each chapter naturally followed on 
the use of the Masoretic verses for the Old Testa - 


a * Euthalius appears to have derived these divis- 
ons, at least in the Acts, from a MS. written by Pam- 
philus the martyr (d. a. d. 309). See Montfaucon, 
Bibl. Caislin. p. 78 ff. ; Tregelles, Text . Crit. of the N. 


T. pp. 27, 32. On the Eusebian sections and canon* 
see Scrivener, Introd. to t/ie Crit. of the N. T pp. 50 
53. A 
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tnent. The su periority of such a division over the 
marginal notation A 11 C I) in the Bible of Car- 
dinal Hugh de St. Cher led men to adopt an anal- 
ogous system for the New. In the l^atin version 
of Paguimis accordingly, there is a versieular divis- 
ion, though differing from the one subsequently 
used in the greater length of its verses. The ab- 
*ence of an authoritative standard like that of the 
Masoretes, left more scope to the individual discre- 
tion of editors or printers, and the activity of the 
two Stephenses caused that which they adopted in 
their numerous editions of the Creek Testament 
and Vulgate to be generally received. In the 
Preface to the Concordance, published by Ilenry 
Stephens, 1504, he gives the following account of 
the origin of this division. His father, he tells us, 
finding the books of the New Testament already 
divided into chapters ( tmemata , or sections), pro- 
ceeded to & further subdivision into verses. The 
name versiculi did not commend itself to him. lie 
would have preferred tmematia or sectiuncuhc , but 
the preference of others for the former led him to 
adopt it. The whole work was accomplished “ inter 
equitanduin ” on his journey from Paris to Lyons. 
While it was in progress men doubted of its suc- 
cess. No sooner was it known than it met with 
universal acceptance. The edition in which this 
division was first adopted was published in 1551, 
another came from the same press in 1555. It was< 
used for the Vulgate in the Antwerp edition of 
llentenius in 1559, for the English version pub- 
lished in Geneva in 15G0, and from that time, with 
slight variations in detail, has been universally rec- 
ognized. The convenience of such a system for 
reference is obvious ; but it may be questioned 
whether it has not been purchased by a great sac- 
rifice of the perception by ordinary readers of the 
true order and connection of the books of the Bi- 
ble. 0 In some cases the division of chapters sep- 
arates portions which are very closely united (see 
e. g. Matt. ix. 38, and x. 1, xix. 30, and xx. 1 ; 
Mark ii. 23-28, and iii. 1-5, via. 38, and ix. 1 ; 
Luke xx. 45-47, and xxi. 1-4; Acts vii. 60, and 
viii. 1; 1 Cor. x. 33. xi. 1 ; 2 Cor. iv. 18, v. 1, vi. 
18, and vii. 1 ), and throughout gives the impression 
of a formal division altogether at variance with the 
continuous flow of narrative or thought which char- 
acterized the hook as it came from the hand of the 
writer. The separation of verses in its turn has con- 
duced largely to the habit of building doctrinal sys- 
tems upon isolated texts. The advantages of the re- 
ceived method are united with those of an arrange- 
ment representing the original more faithfully in the 
structure of the Paragraph Bibles, lately published 
by different editors, and in the Greek Testaments 
of Lloyd, Lachmann, and Tischendorf. The stu- 
dent ought, however, to remember in using these 
that the paragraphs belong to the editor, not to the 
writer, and are therefore liable to the same casual- 
ties rising out of subjective peculiarities, dogmatic 
bias, arid the like, as the chapters of our common 
Bihles. Practically the risk of such casualties has 
been reduced almost to a minimum by the care of 
editors to avoid the errors into which their prede- 
cessors have fallen, hut the possibility of the evil 
exists, and should therefore he guarded against by 
the exercise of an independent judgment. 

E. II. V. 


° • On this point set* the striking remarks of Locke 
m the Preface to his Paraphrase and Notes on the 
Epi'-tlr* oj St Paul. A. 


* BIBLE, ENGLISH. See Veiijsion, av 
TnomzED. 

BICH'RI On?? : B oxopi [Vat. Alex. - pfl ) 
Bochn ; Jivst-bom , Sim.; youthful , Gesen. hurst, 
but perhaps rather son of Bucher), ancestor of 
Sheba (2 Sam. xx. 1 ft'). [Bkchkk.] 

A. C. H. 

BID'KAR [, stabler , Ges.] : BaSe/cd/j 

[Vat.i -«a]; Joseph. B atiaupos'- Badacer) y Jehu's 

“ captain ” (L? sXJ Joseph. 6 ttjs to(t 7 jst uolpas 
7)yepLu>r } Ant. Lx. G, § 3), originally his fcllow-otli- 
cer (2 K. ix. 25); who completed the sentence on 
Jeboram son of A hub, by casting his body into the 
field of Naboth after Jehu had transfixed him with 
an arrow. 

BIEIi. [Bukial.] 

BIG'THA (Sri r S ; Bapa^if; [Vat. B&ipa^Vj; 
Alex, corrupt; Comp. B ayada-] Bagatha ), one of 
the seven “chamberlains” (C^p^D, eunuchs) 
of the harem of Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 10). 

BIG'THAN and BIGTHA'NA 0^?, 

Esth. ii. 21, and SDFOpi vi. 2: Bagnthan), a 
eunuch (“chamberlain,” A. V.) in the court of 
Ahasuerus, one of those “ who kept the door ” 
(niarg. “ threshold,” apxtcrwpiaTO<pvAaK($y LXX.), 
and who conspired with Teresh, one of his coadju- 
tors, against the king's life. The conspiracy was 
detected by Mordecai, ami the eunuchs hung. 
Prideaux (Con. i. 3G3) supposes that these officers 
had been partially superseded by the degradation 
of Vashti, and sought revenge by the murder of 
Ahasuerus. This suggestion falls in with that of 
the Chaldee Vs., and of the LXX. which in Esth. 
ii. 21 interpolates the words iAvirnOyaav ol Suo 
euvovxot too fiaaiAews .... ori 7rpo7)x0?? Map- 
doxaios- Hie name is omitted by the LXX. on 
both occasions. Bigthan is probably derived from 
the Persian and Sanskrit Bagaddmty “a gift of 
fortune” (Gesen. s. v.). F. \V. F. 

BIG'VAI [2 syl.] • Bayove, Bayooaf, 

[etc.:] Beguai , [Begin ] ). 

1. “Children of Bigvai,” 2056 (Neh. 2067) in 
number, returned from the Captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr. ii. 14; Neb. vii. 19), and 72 of them 
at a later date with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 14). [Bagoi; 
Bacud.] 

2. ( Beguai , Begoni .) Apparently one of the 
chiefs of Zenibbabels expedition (Ezr. ii. 2; Nell, 
vii. 7), and who afterwards signed the covenant 
(Neh. x. 16). 

BIK'ATH-A'VEN, Am. i. 5, marg. [Ave> 

1 ; CcELESYKlA.] 

RIL'D AD (l^bp, son of contt ntion, if Ge- 

senius's derivation of it from nib ] P be correct ; 
BoA5d5; [Alex. BaASas, in Job ii. 11: xviii. 1:] 
Baldad ), the second of Job’s three friends, lie is 

called “the Sliuhite ” ( > n : K£ , n), which implies 
both his family and nation. Shuah was the name 
of a son of Abraham and Kcturah, and of an Ara- 
bian tribe sprung from him, when he had been sent 
eastward by his father. Gesenius (s. r.) supposes 
it to be “ the same as the ^aunala of Ptolemy 
(v. 15) to the east of Batanea,” and therefore tc 
the cast of the land of Vz [Shuaii]. The LXX. 
strangely enough, renders it 5 rcor 2aux*(*»' ti / 
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parvus, appearing to intend a distinction between 
him and the other friends, whom in the sara« verse 
it calLs fia<rt\€?s (Job. ii. 11). 

Biidad takes a share in each of the three contro- 
versies with Job (viii., xviii., xxv.). He follows in 
the train of Elipliaz, but with more violent decla- 
mation, less argument, and keener invective. His 
address is abrupt and untender ; and in his very first 
speech he cruelly attributes the death of Job’s chil- 
dren to their own transgressions and loudly calls 
on Job to repent of his supposed crimes. His sec- 
ond speech (xviii.) merely recapitulates his former 
assertions of the temporal calamities of the wicked; 
on this occasion he implies, without expressing, 
Job's wickedness, and does not condescend to ex- 
hort him to repentance. In the third speech (xxv.), 
unable to refute the sufferer’s arguments, he takes 
refuge in irrelevant dogmatism on God’s glory and 
man’s nothingness: in reply to which Job justly 
reproves him both for deficiency in argument and 
failure in charitable forbearance (Ewald, das Buch 
Ijob). [See Job.] F. W. F. 

BII/EAJI (QV’pa [ foreigner , Ges. ; or 
throat , gorge , Dietr.): 'Up&\<iaw, [Vat. om.;] 
Alex. I (S\aag- Baalam), a town in the western 
half of the tribe of Manasseh, named only in 1 
Chr. vi. 70, as being given (with its “suburbs”) 
to the Kohathites. In the lists in Josh. xvii. 
and xxi. this name does not appear, and Ibleam 
and Gath-rimmon are substituted for it, the former 
by an easy change of letters, the latter uncertain. 
[Gath-rimmon ; Iblea3I.] G. 

BIL'GAH (ns^a [cheerfulness] : <? BeA/yas; 
[Vat. BeA/3ay:] Belga). 1. A priest in the time 
of David ; the head of the fifteenth course for the 
temple service (1 Chr. xxiv. 14). 

2. [Vat. Alex. FA. 1 omit; Rom. in Neh. xii. 18 
BaAyas.] A priest who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel and Joshua (Neh. xii. 5, 18); 
probably the same who, under the slightly altered 
name Bilgai, sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 8). 

BII/GAI [2 syl.] 03^2 [cheerfulness] : 
BcA .you', [Vat. BcAtreta, FA. -crta‘] Belgai), Neh. 
x. 8; probably the same as Bilgaii, 2. 

BIL'HAH (nnV? [perh. bashfulness] : 
BaAAa: Bala). 1. Handmaid of Rachel (Gen. 
xxix. 29), and concubine of Jacob, to whom she 
bore Dan and Naphtali (Gen. xxx. 3-8, xxxv. 25, 
xlvi. 25; 1 Chr. vii. 13). Her step-son Reuben af- 
terwards lay with her (Gen. xxxv. 22), which en- 
tailed a curse upon Reuben (Gen. xlix. 4). 

2. [BaaAa; Vat. A£sAAa-] A town of the 
Simeonites (1 Chr. iv. 29); also called Baalah and 
Balah. [Baal, p. 208, No. 2, 6.] 

BILHAN [perh. modest] : BaAaa/x? 

[Alex. BaA aav'-] Balaan, the same root as Bilhah, 
Gen. xxx. 3, &c. The final ^ is evidently a Horite 
termination, as in Zaavan, Akan, Dishan, Aran, 
Lotan, Alvan, Hemdan, Eshban, Ac. ; and may 
be compared with the Etruscan ena, Greek a(v)s, 
vv, &c-)- 

1. A Horite chief, son of Ezer, son of Seir, 
dwelling in Blount Seir, in the land of Edom (Gen. 
txxvi. 27 ; 1 Chr. i. 42). 

2. (Ba\aar‘ Balan.) A Benjamite, son of Je- 
liael (1 Chr. vii. 10). It does not appear clearly 
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from which of the sons of Benjamin Jediael was 
descended, as he is not mentioned in Gen. xlvi. 21. 
or Num. xxvi. But as he was the father of Ehud 
(ver. 10), and Ehud seems, from 1 Chr. viii. 3, 6 
to have been a son of Bela, Jediael, and conse- 
quently Bilhan, were probably Belaites. The oc- 
currence of Bilhan as well as Bela in the tribe of 
Benjamin, names both imported from Edom, is re- 
markable. A. C. H. 

BII/SHAN [son of the tongue ]: 

Ba\a<rav [Vat. B ao-pag], BaAcraV [Alex. Baaerav , 
FA. B aircpav]: Belsan , [Belsam]), one of Zerub- 
babel’s companions on his expedition from Babylon 
(Ezr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7). 

bim'hal (bnna [son of circumcision J : 
Baga^K; [Vat. I/xaAar/A:] Chamaal), one of the 
sons of Japhlet in the line of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 33) 

BIN'EA (S37D2 [perh. fountain] : B aavd\ 
[Vat. Ba^a, 1 Chr. viii. 37 ; Alex. do. ix. 43 :] 
Banaa ), the son of Moza; one of the descendants 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 37; ix. 43). 

BINNUT 0^22 [a building, Ges. ; kindred- 
ship, Fiirst] : Bavuia; [Vat. E fiavaia:] Bernwi). 
1. A I^evite, father of Noadiah, in Ezra’s time 
(Ezr. viii. 33). 

. 2. [Barovlf Vat. FA. Qavoui- Bennui.] One 

of the sons of Pahath-moab, who had taken a for- 
eign wife (Ezr. x. 30). [Balnuus.] 

3. [ Bavout : Bennui] Another Israelite, of the 
sons of Bani, who had also taken a foreign wife 
(Ezr. x. 38). [Here the A.V. ed. 1611, etc. reads 
Bennui.] 

4. [B avovl ■ Bannui] Altered from Bani in the 
corresponding list in Ezra (Neh. vii. 15). 

5. [In Neh. in. 24, Bam', Vat. Alex. FA. Bai/e*; 
x. 9, B avatov; xii. 8, Bavout’ Bennui.] A Levite, 
son of Henadad, who assisted at the reparation of 
the wall of Jerusalem, under Nehemiah, Neh. iii. 
24, x. 9. He is possibly also the Binnui in xii. 8. 

BIRDS. [Fowls.] 

BIR'SHA [sonof wickedness , Ges.]: 

Bapaa- Bersa ), king of Gomorrha at the time of 
the invasion of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2). 

* BIRTH. [Children.] 

BIRTHDAYS (ra yeveatu, Matt. xiv. 6) 
Properly ra yeved\ta is a birthday feast (and hence 
in the early writers the day of a martyr’s com- 
memoration), but ra yeveata seems to be used in 
this sense by a Hellenism, for in Herod, iv. 26 it 
means a day in honor of the dead. It is very prob- 
able that in Matt. xiv. 6 the feast to commemorate 
Herod’s accession is intended, a for we know that 
such feasts were common (especially in Herod’s 
family, Joseph. Ant. xv. 11, §3; Blunt’s Coinci 
deuces, Append, vii.), and were called “ the day of 
the king” (Hos. vii. 5). The Gemarists distin- 
guish expressly between d'oba bty s'DiM, 

yeveata regni, and the -rrbn ov or birthday. 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. xiv. 6.) 

The custom of observing birthdays is very an- 
cient (Gen. xl. 20; Jer. xx. 15); and in Job i. 4, 
&c., we read that Job’s sons “ feasted every one his 
day.” In Persia they were celebrated with peculiar 
honors and banquets, for the details of which see 


a * Against this opinion see Meyer (in loc.) who says 
Jaere is not a single Greek example of yevina with this 


meaning. See also Kuinoel, i. 426. There is no reason 
for discarding the usual sense in Matt. xiv. 6. H. 
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Herod, i. 13S. And in Egypt “ the birthdays of 
the kings were celebrated with grout pomp. They 
were looked upon as holy; no business was done 
upon them, and all classes indulged in the festivi- 
ties suitable to the occasion. Every Egyptian at- 
tached much importance to the clay, and even to 
the hour of liis birth ” (Wilkinson, v. 290). 
Probably in consequence of the ceremonies usual 
in their celebration, the Jews regarded their ob- 
servance as an idolatrous custom (Eightfoot, /. c). 

V . W. F. 

BIRTHRIGHT (fn 5 !^ : T 4 TrpcoTorAtta). 
The advantages aeeruing to the eldest son were not 
definitely fixed in patriarchal times. The theory 
• hat he was the priest of the family rests on no 
scriptural statement, and the Babhis appear divided 
on the question (see Hottinger's jXottvn Goodwin's 
3/osv$ and Aaron, i. 1 ; Tgol. iii. 53). Great 
respect was paid to him in the household, and, as 
the family widened into a tribe, this grew into a 
sustained authority, undefined save by custom, in 
all matters of common interest. Thus the “princes” 
of the congregation had probably rights of primo- 
geniture (Nnm. vii. 2, xxi. 18, xxv. 14). A “ double 
portion ” of the paternal property was allotted by 
the Mosaic law (I)eiit. xxi. 15-17), nor could the 
caprice of the father deprive him of it. This prob- 
ably means twice as much as any other son enjoyed. 
Such was the inheritance of Joseph, his sons reckon- 
ing with his brethren, and becoming heads of tribes. 
This seems to explain the request of Elisha for a 
“double portion*' of Elijah's spirit (2 K. ii. 9). 
Beuben, through his unfilial conduct, was deprived 
of the birthright (Gen. xlix. 4; 1 Chr. v. 1). It 
is likely that some remembrance of this lost pre- 
eminence stirred the Bcubenite lenders of Kornh’s 
rebellion (Num. xvi. 1, 2, xxvi. 5-9). Esau's act, 
transferring his right to Jacob, was allowed valid 
(Gen. xxv. 33). The first-horn of the king was 
his successor by law (2 Chr. xxi. 3); David, how- 
ever, by divine appointment, excluded Adonijah in 
favor of Solomon, which deviation from rule was 
indicated l>y the anointing (Goodwin, 1. c. 4, with 
1 lottinger's notes). The first-born of a line is often 
noted by the early scriptural genealogies, e. (j. Gen. 
xxii. 21, xxv. 13; Num. xxvi. 5, Ae. The Jews 
attached a sacred import to the title (see Sell* ttgen, 
I /<n\ lit hr. i. 922) and thus “ first-born ” and 

first-begotten ” seem applied to the Messiah (Horn, 
viii. 2D, Heb. i. G). II. II. 

* The term “ first-born ” is used figuratively to 
denote preeminence, and is applied to one peculiarly 
distinguished by the favor of God, as to David, I's. 
Ixxxix. 27 ; to the .Jewish nation as the chosen 
people, Ex. iv. 22; 2 Esdr. vi. 58; Psalt. Salom. 
xviii. 4 (Fabric. Cod. psvudvjnyr. )\ T. i. 970); 
and to Ephraim, Jer. xxxi. 9. See also Col. i. 15. 

A. 

BIUZAVITH (nin 3, Keri, IWO 

[(i/irc-swiivc, Kiirst] : BepffaiO, [Vat. 

Alex. Be^(,aie: Jiarsaith), a name oeeurring in the 
genealogies of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 31), ami appa- 
rently, from the m >de of its mention, the name of 
a place (comp, the similar expression, “ fat her of 
Bethlehem,” “father of Tekoa.” Ac. in chaps, ii. 
and iv.). The reading of the Keri may he inter- 
preted “ well of olives.” No trace of it is found 
elsewhere. 

BISH'LAM (n^2 [son of piacc ] : llese- 
!am) f apiiarently an officer or commissioner (a w 


Taoa6fxtvos, 1 Esdr. ii. 1G) of Artaxerxes in Pal 
estine at the time of the return of Zerubbabe! from 
captivity (Kzr. iv. 7). By the LXX. the word ii 
translated iv ftpiivtj, in peace; see margin of A. 
V., and so also both Arabic and Syriac versions. 

BISHOP (inian ottos). This word, applied in 
the N. T. to the ollieers of the Church who were 
charged with certain functions of superintendence, 
had been in use before as a title of office. The in- 
spectors or commissioners sent by Athens to her 
subject-states were intanonot (Aristoph. Jr. 1022), 
and their office, like that of the Spartan llarmosta, 
authorized them to interfere in all the political ar- 
rangements of the state to which they were sent. 
The title was still current and beginning to be used 
by the Bomans in the later days of the republic 
(Gic. ad Ait. vii. 11). The Hellenistic Jews found 
it employed in the LXX., though with no very defi- 
nite value, for officers charged with certain func- 
tions (Num. iv. 1G, xxxi. 14; I's. eix. 8; Is. lx. 17; 

for Heb. PRpJiD, or When the organiza- 

tion of the Christian churches in Gentile cities in- 
volved the assignment of the work of pastoral su- 
perintendence to a distinct order, the title eViVieoTros 
presented itself as at once convenient and familiar, 
and was therefore adopted as readily as the word 
elder (7rpe<7j8uTepos) had been in the mother church 
of Jerusalem. That the two titles were originally 
equivalent is clear from the following facts. 

1. ’EttiVkottoi and irpeafivTcpot are nowhere 
named together as being orders distinct from each 
other. 

2. 'E7no7f07roi and Stanovoi are named as ap- 
parently an exhaustive division of the officers of 
churches addressed by St. Paul as an apostle (Phil, 
i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 1, 8). 

3. The same persons are described by both 
names (Acts xx. 17, 28; 'fit. i. 5, 7). 

4. npecrfivTepot discharge functions which are 
essentially episcopal, r. e. involving pastoral su]>er- 
intendence (1 'J im. v. 17; 1 Pet. v. 1, 2). The 
age that followed that of the Apostles witnessed a 
gradual change in the application of the words, and 
in the Epistles of Ignatius, even in their least in- 
terpolated or most mutilated form, the bishop is 
recognized as distinct from, and superior to, the 
presbyters (//>. ad tftnym. e. 8; ad Trail, cc. 2, 
3, 8; ad Magn. e. G). In those of Clement of 
Borne, however, the two words are still dealt with 
as interchangeable (1 Cor. ee. 42, 44, 57). The 
omission of any mention of an Inianonos in ad- 
dition to the 7rpeer/3uT€poi and Stanovoi in Poly- 
carp’s Epistle to the Pliilippians (e. 5), and the 
enumeration of “apostoli, episeopi, doetores, minis- 
tri,” in the Shepherd of Hernias (i. 3, 5), arc less 
decisive, hut indicate a transition stage in the his- 
tory of the word. 

Assuming as proved the identity of the bishops 
and elders of the N. T. we hate to inquire into — 
(1.) The relation which existed between the two 
titles. (2.) The functions and mode of appointment 
of the men to whom both titles wore applied. (3.) 
Their relations to the general government and dis- 
cipline of the Church. 

I. There can he no doubt that v-pfa-fivTcpot had 
the priority in order of time. The existence of a 
hotly hearing that name is implied in the use of the 
correlative oi veurepot (comp. Luke xxii. 2G; 1 
Pet. v. 1, 5) in the narrative of Ananias (Acts v.tl) 
The order itself is recognized in Acts xi. 30, and 
takes juirt in the deliberations of the Church at 
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Jerusalem in Acts xv. It is transferred by Paul 
*u I Barnabas to the Gentile churches in their first 
missionary journey (Acts xiv. 26). The earliest 
use of 67 ncnco 7 roi, on the other hand, is in the ad- 
dress of St. Paul to the elders at Miletus (Acts xx. 
28), and there it is rather descriptive of functions 
than given as a title. The earliest epistle in which 
it is formally used as equivalent to irpea^vrepoi 
(except on the improbable hypothesis that Timothy 
belongs to the period following on St. Paul’s de- 
parture from Ephesus in Acts xx. 1 ) is that to the 
Philippiaus, as late as the time of his first impris- 
onment at Rome. It was natural, indeed, that 
this should be the order; that the word derived 
from the usages of the synagogues of Palestine, 
every oue of which had its superintending elders 

(□'3PT : comp. Luke viz- 3), should precede that 
borrowed from the constitution of a Greek state. 
If the latter was afterwards felt to be the more 
adequate, it may have been because there was a life 
in the organization of the Church higher than that 
of the synagogues, and functions of pastoral su- 
perintendence devolving on the elders of the Chris- 
tian congregation which were unknown to those 
of the other periods. It had the merit of being 
descriptive as well as titular; a “nomen officii” 
as well as a “ nomen dignitatis.” It could be 
associated, as the other could not be, with the 
thought of the highest pastoral superintendence — 
of Christ himself as the iroipAiv Kcd inlaKowos (1 
Pet. ii. 25). 

II. Of the order in which the first elders were 
appointed, as of the occasion which led to the in- 
stitution of the office, we have no record. Argu- 
ing from the analogy of the Seven in Acts vi. 5, G, 
it would seem probable that they were chosen by 
the members of the Church collectively (possibly to 
take the plaee that had been filled by the Seven, 
comp. Stanley's Apost. Aye , p. G4) and then set 
apart to their office by the laying on of the Apos- 
tles’ hands. In the case of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 
14; 2 Tim. i. 6) the irpeafZvTepiov, probably the 
body of the elders at Lystra, had taken part with 
the apostle in this act of ordination ; but here it 
remains doubtful whether the office to which Tim- 
othy was appointed was that of the Bishop-Elder 
or one derived from the special commission with 
which the two epistles addressed to him show him 
to have been entrusted. The connection of 1 Tim. 
v. 22 is, on the whole, against our referring the lay- 
ing on of hands there spoken of to the ordination 
of elders (comp. Hammond, in /oc.), and the same 
may be said of lleb. vi. 2. The imposition of hands 
was indeed the outward sign of the communication 
of all spiritual xaptVyuara, as well as of functions 
for which x a p' l(T para were required, and its use for 
the latter (as in 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. G) was 
connected with its instrumentality in the bestowal 
of the former. The conditions which were to be 
observed in choosing these officers, as stated in the 
pastoral epistles, are, blameless life and reputation 
among those “that are without” as well as within 
the Chureh, fitness for the work of teaching, the 
wide kindliness of temper which shows itself in 
hospitality, the being “ the husband of one wife ” 
\i. e. according to the most probable interpretation, 
not divorced and then married to another; but 
romp. Hammond, Estius, Ellieott, in loc .), showing 
powers of government in his own household as well 
vs in self-control, not being a recent and, therefore, 
in untried convert. When appointed, the duties 
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of the bishop-elders appear to have been as follows . 
— 1. General superintendence over the spiritual 
well-being of the flock (1 Pet. v. 2). According to 
the aspects which this function presented, those on 
whom it devolved were described as xot/xeues (Eph. 
iv. 11), 7rpoe0TGJT69 (1 Tim. v. 17), ir po'i(rrap.evoi 
(1 Thess. v. 12). Its exercise called for the x<*-P L(T ~ 
fxa Kvfiepv'tiaeus (1 Cor. xii. 28). The last two 
of the above titles imply obviously a recognized 
rank, as well as work, which would show itself 
naturally in special marks of honor in the meetings 
of the Chureh. 2. The work of teaching, both 
publicly and privately (1 Thess. v. 12; Tit. i. 9; 1 
Tim. v. 17). At first, it appears from the descrip- 
tion of the practices of the Church in 1 Cor. xiv. 
20, the work of oral teaching, whatever form it as 
sinned, was not limited to any body of men*, but 
was exercised according as each man possessed a 
special ^dpur/xa for it. Even then, however, there 
were, as the warnings of that chapter show, some 
inconveniences attendant on this freedom, and it 
was a natural remedy to select men for the special 
function of teaching because they possessed the 
Xapicrfia, and then gradually to confine that work 
to them. The work of preaching (Krjpvaaea/) to 
the heathen did not belong, apparently, to the 
bishop-elders as such, but was the office of the 
apostle-evangelist. Their duty was to feed the 
Jiock , teaching publicly (Tit. i. 9), opposing errora, 
admonishing privately (1 Thess. v. 12). 3. The 

work of visiting the oick appears in Jam. v. 14, as 
assigned to the elders of the Church. There, in- 
deed, it is connected with the practice of anointing 
as a means of healing, but this office of Christian 
sympathy would not, we may believe, be confined 
to the exercise of the extraordinary ^ap/cr^ara 
iafi&Tcw , and it is probably to this, and to acts of 
a like kind, that we are to refer the avTi\cip.$avt<T- 
0ai T(bu curOevovvTOJV of Acts xx. 35, and the dv- 
rt\ 7 ]\pets of 1 Cor. xii. 28. 4. Among these acts 

of cliarity that of receiving strangers occupied a 
conspicuous place (1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 8). The 
bishop-elder's house was to be the house of the 
Christian who arrived in a strange city and found 
himself without a friend. 5. Of the part taken 
by them in the liturgical meetings of the Church 
we have no distinct evidence. Reasoning from the 
language of 1 Cor. x., xii., and from the practices of 
the post-apostolic age, we may believe that they 
would preside at such meetings, that it would be- 
long to them to bless and to give thanks when the 
Chureh met to break bread. 

The mode in which these officers of the Church 
were supported or remunerated varied probably in 
different cities. At Miletus St. Paul exhorts tho 
elders of the Church to follow his example and 
work for their own livelihood (Acts xx. 34). In 1 
Cor. ix. 14, and Gal. vi. G, he asserts the right of 
the ministers of the Church to be supported by it. 
In 1 Tim. v. 17, he gives a special application of 
the principle in the assignment of a double allow- 
ance (ti/Hj, comp. Hammond, in loc.) to those who 
have been conspicuous for their activity. 

Collectively at Jerusalem, and probably in other 
churches, the body of bishop-elders took part in de- 
liberations (Acts xv. G-22, xxi. 18), addressed other 
clnu'ches (ibid. xv. 23 ), were joined with the Apos- 
tles in the work of ordaining by the laying on of 
hauls (2 Tim. i. G). It lay in the necessities of 
any organized society that such a body of men 
should be subject to a power higher than their own, 
whether vested in one chosen by themselves or tie- 
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riving its authority from some external source : and 
we find accordingly that it belonged to the delegate 
of an apostle, and 11 fortiori to the apostle himself, 
to receive accusations against them, to hear evi- 
dence, to admonish where there was the hope of 
amendment, to depose where this proved unavailing 
(l Tim. v. 1, 19; l it, iii. 10). 

111. It is clear from what has been said that 
episcopal functions in the modern sense of the 
words, as implying a special superintendence over 
the ministers of the Church, belonged only to the 
Apostles and those whom they invested with their 
authority. The name of Ai’ostlk was not, how- 
ever, limited to the twelve. It was claimed by St. 
Paul for himself (1 Cor. ix. 1); it is used by him 
of others (Korn. xvi. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii. 
25). It is clear that a process of change must 
have been at work between the date of the latest of 
the pastoral epistles and the letters of Ignatius, 
leading not so much to an altered organization as 
to a modification of the original terminology. The 
name of apostle is looked on in the latter as belong- 
ing to the past, a title of honor which their succes- 
sors could not claim. That of bishop rises in its 
significance, and takes the place left vacant. The 
dangers by which the Church was threatened made 
the exercise of the authority which was thus trans- 
mitted more necessary. The permanent superin- 
tendence of the bishop over a given district, as con- 
trasted with the less settled rule of the travelling 
apostle, would tend to its development. The Rev- 
elation of St. John presents something like an in- 
termediate stage in this process. The angels of 
the seven churches are partly addressed as their 
representatives, partly as individuals ruling them 
(Rev. ii. 2, iii. 2-4). The name may belong to the 
special symbolism of the Apocalypse, or have been 
introduced like irpea^vrepoi from the organization 
of the synagogue, and we have no reason for be- 
lieving it ever to have been in current use as part 
of the terminology of the Church. But the func- 
tions assigned to the angels are those of the earlier 
apostolate, of the later episcopate. The abuse of 
the old title of the highest office by pretenders, as 
in Rev. ii. 2, may have led to a reaction against its 
being used at all except for those to whom it be- 
longed kolt itoxwv' I» this, or in some similar 
/ay, the constitution of the Church assumed its 
ater form; the bishops, presbyters, and deacons 
of the Ignatian Epistles took the place of the 
apostles, bishops, elders, and deacons of the New 
Testament (Stanley, Sermons and Assays on the 
Apostolic Age, pp. G3-77 ; Neander’s PJlanz. u. 
Leit. i. 248-2GG; Augusti, Christl. Archdol. h. ii. 
c. G). 

The later history of the word is only so far re- 
markable as illustrating by its universal reception 
in all the western churches, and even in those of 
Syria, the influence of the organization which orig- 
inated in the cities of Greece or the Proconsular 
Asia, and the extent to which Greek was the uni- 
versal medium of intercourse for the churches of the 
first and second centuries (Oilman, Latin Christ . 
b. i. c. i. ) : nowhere do we find any attempt at 
substituting a Latin equivalent, hardly even an 
explanation of its meaning. Augustine ( de Civ . 1). 

. 9) compares it with “ speculatores,” “ pra-positi; ” 
Jerome (A p. VI IL ad h'vagr.) with “superin- 
tendeiites.” The title episcopus itself, with its 
companions, presbyter and diacouus, was transmit- 
ted by the Latin of the Western Church to all the 
rlomance Languages. The members of the Gothic 


race received it, as they received their Christianity 
from the missionaries of the Latin Church. 

E. II. P. 

BITHIAH (nY12, worshipper , lit. dough 
ter, of Jehovah: B erOia\ P'at. BeAict; Alex. Be0 
0<a:] Bethin), daughter of a Pharaoh, and wife of 
Mered, a descendant of Judah (1 (.'hr! iv. 18) 
The date of Mered cannot be determined, for the 
genealogy in which his name occurs is indistinct, 
some portion of it having apparently been lost. It 
is probable, however, that he should he referred to 
the time before the Exodus, or to a period not much 
later. Pharaoh in this place might he conjectured 
not to he the Egyptian regal title, but to he or 
represent a Hebrew name; but- the name Bithiah 
probably implies conversion, and the other wife of 
Mered seems to be called “ the Jewess.” Unless 
we suppose a transposition in the text, or the loss 
of some of the names of the children of Mered’s 
wives, we must consider the name of Bithiah un- 
derstood before “she bare Miriam ” (ver. 17), and 
the latter part of ver. 18 and ver. 19 to be recapit- 
ulatory ; but the LXX. does not admit any except 
the second of these conjectures. The Scriptures, 
as well as the Egyptian monuments, show' that the 
Pharaohs intermarried with foreigners; but such 
alliances seem to have been contracted with royal 
families alone. It may be supposed that Bithiah 
was taken captive. There is, however, no ground 
for considering her to have been a concubine: on 
the contrary she is shown to be a wife, from her 
taking precedence of one specially designated as 
such. IL S. P. 

BITH'RON (more accurately “ the Bithron,” 
Vnnsn, the broken or divided place, from "’VIS, 
to cut tip, Ges. : oKr]v tt)v irapareiuovaau : omnis 
Bethhoi'on), a place — from the form of the ex- 
pression, “ all the Bithron,” doubtless a district — 
in the Arabah or Jordan valley, on the east side of 
the river (2 Sam. ii. 29). The spot at which Ab- 
ner's party crossed the Jordan not being specified, 
we cannot fix the position of the Bithron, which 
lay between that ford and Mahanaim. As far as 
we know, the whole of the country in the Ghor on 
the other side of the river is of the broken and in- 
tersected character indicated by the derivation of 
the name. If the renderings of the Yulg. and 
Aquila arc correct, they must of course intend 
another Beth-horon than the well-known one. 
Bctli-liaram, the conjecture of Thenius, is also not 
probable. G. 

* Tliis Bithron ( fissure , ravine) may have been 
the narrow valley of ’ Ajlun , next north of the Jal>- 
bok, and so situated that Abner would ascend the 
valley in order to reach Mahanaim (Mahneh) which 
lay high up on the acclivity (Robinson, Phys . GeogrJ 
pp. G8, 8G). H. 

BITHYN'IA (BiOvvla : [Biihynia]). This 
province of Asia Minor, though illustrious in the 
earlier parts of post-apostolic history, through 
Pliny’s letters and the Council of Nien>a, has little 
connection with the history of the Apostles then, 
selves. It is only mentioned in Act? xvi. 7, and in 
1 Pet. i. 1. From the former of these passages it 
appears that .St. Paul, when on his progress from 
lconium to '1’roas, in the course of his second mis- 
sionary journey, made an attempt to enter Biihynia, 
hut was prevented, either by providential hindrances 
or by direct Divine intimations. From the latte! 
it is evident that, when St. Peter wrote hU firs! 


BITHYNIA 


BITTER HERBS 


Epiitlc, There were Christians (probably of Jewish 
or proselyte origin) in some of the towns of this 
province, as well as in “ Pontus, Galatia, Cappado- 
cia, and Asia.” 

Bithynia, considered as a Roman province, was 
on the west contiguous to Asia. On the east its 
limits underwent great modifications. The prov- 
ince was originally inherited by the Roman repub- 
lic (b. c. 74) as a legacy from Nicomedes III., the 
last of an independent line of monarchs, one of 
whom had invited into Asia Minor those Gauls, 
who gave the name of Galatia to the central dis- 
trict of the Peninsula. On the death of Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, b. c. 63, the western part 
of the Pontic kingdom was added to the province 
of Bithynia, which again received further accessions 
on this side under Augustus, A. d. 7. Thus the 
province is sometimes called “ Pontus and Bithyn- 
ia ” in inscriptions; and the language of Pliny’s 
letters is similar. The province of Pontus was not 
constituted till the reign of Nero [Pontus]. It 
is observable that in Acts ii. 9 Pontus is in the 
enumeration and not Bithynia, and that in 1 Pet. 
i. 1 both are mentioned. See Marquardt’s contin- 
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uation of Becker’s Rom. Alterthumer , III. i. p. 146. 
For a description of the country, which is moun 
tainous, well wooded and fertile, Hamilton’s Re- 
searches in A. M. may be consulted, also a pape: 
by Ainsworth in the Roy. Geog. Journal , vol. ix. 
The course of the river Rhyndacus is a marked fea- 
ture on the western frontier of Bithynia, and the 
snowy range of the Mysian Olympus on the south- 
west. J. S. H. 

BITTER HERBS merorim: 

KplSes- lactucce agrestes). The Hebrew word oc- 
curs in Ex. xii. 8; Num. ix. 11; and Lam. iii. 15; 
in the latter passage it is said, “ He hath filled me 
with bitterness, he hath made me drunken with 
wormwood.” The two other passages refer to the 
observance of the Passover; the Israelites were com- 
manded to eat the Paschal lamb “ with unleavened 
bread and with bitter herbs.” 

There can be little doubt that the term merorim 
is general, and includes the various edible kinds of 
bitter plants, whether cultivated or wild, which the 
Israelites could with facility obtain in sufficient 
abundance to supply their numbers either in Egjqit, 



Grate of Nicaea, the capital of Bithynia. 


where the first passover was eaten, or in the deserts 
of the Peninsula of Sinai, or in Palestine. The 
Mishna ( Pesachim , c. 2, § G) enumerates five kinds 
of bitter herbs — chazereth , ’ ulshin , thamcah , char- 
chabina , and maror , which it was lawful to eat 
either green or dried. There is great difficulty in 
identifying the plants which these words respectively 
denote, but the reader may see the subject discussed 
by Bochart ( Hieroz . i. 691, ed. Rosenmiiller) and 
by Carpzovius (Apparat. Hist. Crit. p. 402). Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Forskal in Niebuhr’s 
Preface to the Description de l' Arabic (p. xliv.), 
the modern Jews of Arabia and Egypt eat lettuce, 
Dr, if this is not at hand, bugloss a with the Pas- 
cal lamb. The Greek word micpis is identified 
Dy Sprengel {Hist. Rei Herb. i. 100) with the HeU 


minthia Echioides , Linn. [ rather Gaertn.; Plena 
Echioides , Linn.], Bristly Helminthia (Ox-tongue), 
a plant belonging to the chicory group. The Pi- 
cris of botanists is a genus closely allied to the 
Helminthia. 

Aben Ezra in Celsius {Hierob. ii. 227) remarks 
that, according to the observations of a certain 
learned Spaniard, the ancient Egyptians always 
used to place different kinds of herbs upon the 
table, with mustard, and that they dipped morsels 
of bread into this salad. That the Jews derived 
this custom of eating herbs with their meat from 
the Egyptians is extremely probable, for it is easy 
to see how, on the one hand, the bitter-herb salad 
should remind the Jews of the bitterness of their 
bondage (Ex. i. 14), and, on the other hand, how 




(i Ussan etthor ), which Forskal 

I 


( Flor. JEgypt. p. lxii.) identifies with Borneo offic* 
nalis. 
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it should also bring to their remembrance their 
merciful deliverance from it. it is curious to ob- 
serve in connection with the remarks of Aben Ezra, 
the custom, for such it appears to have been, of 
dipping a morsel of bread into the dish (rb too) SAi- 
ov), which prevailed in our lord's time. May not 
rb t pv&Xiov be the salad dish of bitter herbs, and 
rb ^wjulou, the morsel of bread of which Aben 
Kzra s] leaks V a 

1 he merorim may well be understood to denote 
various sorts of bitter plants, such particularly as 
belong to the cruciferte , as some of the bitter 
cresses, or to the chicory group of the compost tie, 
the hawk-weeds, and sow-thistles, and wild lettuces 
which grow abundantly in the Peninsula of Sinai, 
in Palestine, and in Egypt (Decaisne, Flow la 
Si mica in Annul, des Scitnc. Xat. 1834; Strand, 
Floe. Palest. No. 445, &c.). \V. II. 

BITTERN kippud : weAe/cav, 

Aq. ; kvkvos, Theod. in Zepli. ii. 14: ericivs). 
Ihe Hebrew word has been the subject of various 
interpretations, t he old versions generally sanction- 
ing the “ hedgehog ” or ‘•porcupine;” in which 
rendering they have been followed by Boehart (Hie- 
•‘oz. ii. 454); Shaw ( True . i. 321, 8vo ed.); 
Ixiwtii (On Isaiah, xiv. 23), and some others; the 
“tortoise,” the “beaver,” the “otter,” the “owl,” 
have also all been conjectured, but without the 
slightest show of reason. Philological arguments 
appear to be rather in favor of the “ hedgehog” or 
“porcupine,” for the Hebrew word kippod appears 
to be identical with kunfud , the Arabic word ^ for 
the hedgehog ; but zo< logically, the hedgehog or 
porcupine is quite out of the question. The word 
occurs in Is. xiv. 23, where of Babylon the Lord 
says, “ 1 will make it a possession for the kijtpud 
and pools of water; ” — in Is. xxxiv. 11, of the 
land of Idumea it is said “ the kdath and the kijb- 
pod shall possess it; ” and again in Zeph. ii. 14, 
“ I will make Nineveh a desolation and dry like a 
wilderness; flocks shall lie down hi the midst of 
her, both the kdath and the kijtpad shall lodge in 
the chapiters thereof, their voice shall sing hi the 
windows.” c The former passage would seem to 
point to some solitude-loving aquatic bird, which 
might well be represented by the bittern, as the 
A. V. has it; but the passage in Zephaniah which 
speaks of Nineveh being made “dry like a wilder- 
ness,” does not at first sight appear to be so strictly 
suited to this rendering. Gesenius, I„ee, Parkhurst, 
Winer, Burst, all give “ hedgehog ” or “ porcu- 
pine ” as the representative of the Hebrew word; 
but neither of these two animals ever lodges on the 
chapiters^ of columns, nor is it their nature to fre- 
quent pools of water. Not lass unhappy is the read- 


n Our custom of eating salad mixtures is in all pro- 
bability derived from the Jews. " Why do we pour 
over our lettuces a mixture of oil, vinegar, and mus- 
tard ? The practice began in Judmn, where, in order 
to render palatable the bitter herbs eaten with the 
paschal lamb, it was as util, says Moses Kotsinses, to 
sprinkle over them a thick sauce called Karoseth, 
which was composed of the oil drawu from dates or 
from pressed raisin-kernels, of vinegar and mustard.” 
See " Extract from the Portfolio of a Man of letters,” 
Monthly Magazine, 1810, p. 148. 

C. . 4 . 

'. of . J ' o y 

b tXcJLi* ot J uLo? crinaceus, echinus, Katn. Dj. 
See Frey tag. 

c Dr. Harris (art Bittern) objects to the words 
’ theii voices shall slug In the windows ” being applied 
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ing of the Arabic version cl-houbarn, a species A 
bustard — t lie Uoubara undul tta, see Ibis. i. 284 — 
which is a dweller in dry regions and quite inca- 
pable of roosting. We are inclined to believe that 
the A. V . is correct, and that the bittern is the bird 
denoted by the original word; as to the objection 
alluded to above that this bird is a lover of marshes 
and pools, and would not therefore be found in a 
locality which is “ dry like a wilderness,” a little 
reflection will convince the reader that the difficulty 
is more apparent than real. Nineveh might I* 




Bniaurus stellaris. 


made “dry like a wilderness,” but the bittern would 
find an abode in the Tigris which flows through 
I lie plain of Mesopotamia; as to the bittern perch- 
ing on the chapiters of mined columns, it is quite 
probable that this bird may occasionally do so; in- 
deed Col. 11. Smith (Kittu's Cyclop, art. Kippxl) 
says, “ though not building like the stork on the 
tops of houses, it resorts like the heron to ruined 
structures, and we have been informed that it has 
been seen on the summit of Tank Kisra at Ctesi- 
phon.” Again, as was noticed above, there seems 
to be a connection between the Hebrew kipjjfkl ami 
Ihe Arabic kunfud, “hedgehog.” Some lexicog- 
raphers refer the Hebrew word to a .Syriac root 
which means “ to brittle,” e and though this deri- 
ration is exactly suited to the porcupine, it is uo^ 
on the other hand opposed to the bittern, which 
from its habit of erecting and bristling out the 


to the hedgehog or porcupine. The expression is of 
course inapplicable to these animals, but it is not cer- 
tain that it refers to them at nil. Tin* word then is 
not in the original; the phrase is elliptical, and im- 
plies (t the voice of birds.” <r Sod quum canendi ver- 

bum mlhibent rates, baud chi bio FpV P 06 * VN"? 
est siihandiendum ” (Koaeiimull. Schot. ad Zeph. ii. 14). 
See on this subject the excellent remarks of llarmer 
( Obstrr. iii. 100). 

d Such i> no doubt the meaning of 2 ; 

but Parkhurst (Lex. lleb. s. v. "TDP) translates th« 
word door-porches,” which, ho says, we are at libertj 
to suppose were thrown dow .. 

e See Simon. Lex. lib. a. v. TDp. 
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feathers of the neck, may have received the name 
of the porcupine bird from the ancient Orientals. 
The bittern (Bolaui'us sttllaris) belongs to the Ar - 
dtiike, the heron family of birds ; it lias a wide 
range, being found in Russia and Siberia as far 
north as the river Lena, in Europe generally, in 
Barbary, S. Africa, Trebizond, and in th? countries 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, <£c. 

W. H. 

BITUMEN. [Slime.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH [contempt of 

Jehovah] : LXX. [Vat. Alex.] omits, [but Comp. 
Bi^ico0ta; Aid. 'Efie^ovOiai "] Baziothia ), a town 
in the south of Judah named with Beer-siieba 
and Baalah (Josh. xv. 28). No mention or 
identification of it is found elsewhere. G. 

BIZTHA (Nni3 : Ba(an, [Vat. FA * Mo- 
favi] Alex. Bafea: Bazatha), the second of the 
seven eunuchs of king Ahasuerus’s harem (Esth. i. 

10) . The name is Persian, possibly beste , 

a word referring to his condition as a eunuch (Ges. 
Thes. p. 197). 

BLACK. [Colors.] 

blains (rfrayay: $\6k- 

raivai , LXX.; Ex. ix. 9, ava^covcrcu iv re ro7s av~ 

6pu>irois teal iv rois rerpaTroai', also 'pnt£-'’, pus- 
tula ardens ), violent ulcerous inflammations (from 

2^2, to boil up). It was the sixth plague of 
Egypt, and hence is called in Deut. xxviii. 27, 35, 
“the botch of Egypt” "pHIt’ • cf. Job 

ii. 7, 2H ’pntT). It seems to have been the 
i poopa aypta or black leprosy, a fearful kind of 
elephantiasis (comp. Plin. xxvi. 5). It must have 
come with dreadful intensity on the magicians 
whose art it baffled, and whose scrupulous cleanli- 
ness (Herod, ii. 3f>) it rendered nugatory: so that 
they were unable to stand in the presence of Moses 
because of the boils. 

Other names for purulent and leprous eruptions 
are HSti? iTHn2 (Morphea alba), Hn2p 
(Morphea nigra); and the more harmless scab 
nnppp, Lev. xiii. passim (Jahn, Arch. Bibl. 
§ 189). ’ F. W. F. 

BLASPHEMY (^\a<r<f>r)pla) r in its technical 
English sense, signifies the speaking evil of God 

(n; Dt» 3|73), and in this sense it is found Ps. 
Ixxiv. 18; Is. lii. 5; Rom. ii. 24, &c But accord- 
ing to its derivation (0A dirrco (prjp-f) quasi £Aa- 
if/‘i<p.) it may mean any species of calumny and 
abuse (or even an unlueky word, Eurip. Ion. 1187): 
see 1 K. xxi. 10; Acts xviii. G; Jude 8, &c. Hence 

in the LXX. it is used to render Ty"]2, a Job ii. 5 ; 
^3, 2 K. xix. 6; rPPin, 2 K. xix. 4, and 

32^, Hos. vii . a 1G, so that it means “reproach,” 
“derision,” &c.: and it has even a wider use, as 
2 Sam. xii. 14, where it means “ to despise Ju- 
daism,” and 1 Macc. ii. 6, where /3A acrcprjfxla — 
idolatry. In Ecclus. iii. 16 we have ks p\dar<pTi- 
aos 6 iyKaraXnrbju Traripa, where it is equivalent 
to KCLTripafAtvos (Schleusner, Thesaur. s. v.). 

Blasphemy was punished with stoning, which 
was intlieted on the son of Shelomith (Lev. xxiv. 

11) . On this charge both our Lord and St. Ste- 
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pkeu were condemned to death by the Jews. From 
Lev. xxiv. 1G, wrongly understood, arose the singu- 
lar superstition about never even pronouncing the 
name of Jehovah. Ex. xxii. 28, “ Thou shalt not 
revile the gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people,” 
does not refer to blasphemy in the strict sense, since 
“elohim ” is there used (as elsewhere) of magis 
trates, &c. 

The Jews, misapplying Ex. xxiii. 13, “ Make no 
mention of the name of other gods,” seemed tc 
think themselves bound to give nicknames to the 
heathen deities; hence their use of Bosheth foi 
Baal* [Hos. ix. 10, comp. Ish-bosiietii, Mei’IUBo 
aiiETH], Beth-aven for Beth-el [Hos. iv. 15], Heel 
zebul for Beelzebub, &c. It is not strange that this 
“contumelia numinum ” (Plin. xiii. 9), joined to 
their zealous proselytism, made them so deeply un- 
popular among the nations of antiquity (Winer, 
s. v. Gottesli isle rung). When a person heard blas- 
phemy he laid his hand on the head of the offender, 
to symbolize his sole responsibility for the guilt, 
and rising on his feet, tore his robe, which might 
never again he mended. (On the mystical reasons 
for these observances, see Lightfoot, Ilor. JItbr. 
Matt. xxvi. G5.) 

It only remains to speak of “the blasphemy 
against the Holy Gliflnt,” which has been so fruit- 
ful a theme for speculation and controversy (Matt, 
xii. 32; Mark iii. 28). It consisted in attributing 
to the power of Satan those unquestionable mira- 
cles, which Jesus performed by “the finger of God,” 
and the power of the Holy Spirit; nor have we any 
safe ground for extending it to include all sorts of 
willing (as distinguished from wilful) offenses, be- 
sides this one limited and special sin. The often 
misunderstood expression “ it shall not be forgiven 
him, neither in this world, Ac.,” is a direct appli- 
cation of a Jewish phrase in allusion to a Jewish 
error, and will not hear the inferences so often ex- 
torted from it. According to the Jewish school 
not’or.s, “a quo blasphematur nomen Dei, ei non 
valet pccnitentia ad suspeudendum judicium, ncc 
dies expiationis ad expiandum, nec plagae ad adster- 
gendum, sed ornnes suspendunt judicium, et mors 
abstergit .” In refutation of this tradition our 
Lord used the phrase to imply that “ blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven: 
neither before death, nor , as you vainly dream., by 
means of death"" (Lightfoot, Ilor. Iltbr. ad locum). 
As there are no tenable grounds for identifying this 
blasphemy with “the sin unto death,” 1 John v. 
16, we shall not here enter into the very difficult 
inquiries to which that expression leads. 

F. W. F. 

* On the meaning of £A aoty’qfxia, and on the 

theological abuse of the term blasphemy in English, 
see Campbell, Diss. IX. Part ii., prefixed to his 
Translation of the Gospels. A. 

BLASTUS (BAcurros [shoot or sprout]), . the 
chamberlain (6 € 7 rl too koitcovos) of Herod Agrippa 
I., mentioned Acts xii. 20, as having been made by 
the people of Tyre and Sidon a mediator between 
them and the king’s anger. [See Chamberlain.] 

II. A. 

* BLESSING. [Salutation.] 

BLINDING. [Punishments.] 

BLINDNESS from the root 

a * It does not appear how the rendering of th« 
LXX. of Job ii. 5 and Hos. vii. 16 illustrates the use 
of /3Aa<r<J»j/Aia or its cognates H 
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BLINDNESS 


"W7, to bore) is extremely common in lue East 
from many causes; e. <j. the quantities of dust and 
eand pulverized by the sun's intense heat; the per- 
[>etuai glare of light; the contrast of the heat with 
the eold sea-air on the coast where blindness is spe- 
cially prevalent; the dews at night while they sleep 
on the roofs; small-pox, old age, Ae.; and perhaps 
more than all the Mohammedan fatalism, which 
leads to a neglect of the proper remedies in time. 
One traveller mentions 4000 blind men in Cairo, 
and Volney reckons that 1 in every 5 were blind, 
besides others with sore eyes (i. 80). Lndd , the 
ancient Lydda, and liamleh , enjoy a fearful noto- 
riety for the number of blind persons they contain. 
The common saying is that in Lndd every man is 
either blind or has but one eye. Jaffa is said to 
contain 500 blind out of a population of 5000 at 
most. There is an asylum for the blind in Cairo 
(which at present contains 300), and their conduct 
is often turbulent and fanatic (l-ane, i. 30, 202; 
Trench, On the Miracles; Matt. ix. 27, Ac.). 
Blind beggars figure repeatedly in the X. T. (Matt, 
xii. 22), and “opening the eyes of the blind” is 
mentioned in prophecy as a peculiar attribute of 
the Messiah (Is. xxix. 18, Ac.). The Jew's were 
specially charged to treat the blind with eompassion 
and care (l^ev. xix. 14; Dent, xxvii. 18). 

Penal and miraculous blindness are several times 
mentioned in the Bible (lien. xix. 11, aopaata , 
LXX.; 2 K. vi. 18-22; Acts ix. 0). In the last 
passage some have attempted (on the ground of St. 
Luke's profession as a physician) to attach a tech- 
nical meaning to ax^vs and (tkAtos (Jahn, Arch . 
Bill. § 201), viz. a spot or “ thin tuniele over the 
cornea,” which vanishes naturally after a time: for 
which fact Winer (s. v. Blindheit) quotes Ilippoer. 
(Predict, ii. 215) axAuey . • • 4K\eaivovTai Kal 
a<pavi£ovTai, 7 )v ft}) rpcopa n imyivrjTat ivrourtp 
t<£ xvp'tV' does n °f remove the mirac- 

ulous character of the infliction. In the same way 
analogies are quoted for the use of saliva (Mark 
viii. 23, etc.) and of fish-gall in the case of the 
\evncopa of Tobias; but whatever may be thought 
of the latter instance, it is very obvious that in the 
former the saliva was no more instrumental in the 
eure than (he touch alone would have been (Trench, 
On the Miracles, ad loc.). 

Blindness willfully inflicted for political or other 
purposes was common in the East, and is alluded 
to in Scripture (1 Sam. xi. 2; Jer. xxxix. 7). 

V. W. V. 

BLOOD (lZ^T). To blood is ascribed in Script- 
ure the mysterious saeredness which belongs to 
life, and God reserves it to Himself when allowing 
man the dominion over and the use of the lower 
animals for food, Ac. (as regards, however, the eat- 
ing of blood, see Food). Thus reserved, it ac- 
quires a double jiower; (1) that of sacrificial atone- 
ment, in which it had a wide recognition in the 
heathen world ; and (2) that of becoming a curse, 
when wantonly shed, e. (j. even that of beast or 
fowl by the huntsman, unless duly expiated, e. i/. 
by burial (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. vii. 20, xvii. 11-13). 
As regards (1), the blood of sacrifices was caught 
liy the Jewish priest from the neck of the victim in 
i basin, then sprinkled seven times (in ease of birds 


n • It has txfn objected that though the term may 
technically correct, Luke has erred In assigning 
■ f dysen.ery ” to a dry climate, like that of Malta. 
But we have now the testimony of jihyslctans In tiiat 


BLOOD, REVENGER OF 

! at once squeezed out) on the altar, i. e. on its herns. 

' its base, or its four corners, or on its side aliove oi 
below a line running round it, or on the mercy-seat, 
according to the quality and purpose of the ottering, 
but that of the passover on the lintel and door- 
posts (Exod. xii.; Lev. iv. 5-7, xvi. 14-10; I’go- 
lini, Thes. vol. x. and xiii.). There was a drain 
from the temple into the brook Cedron to carry off 
the blood (Maimon. a pud Cramer de Am A xtc\ 
Ugolini, viii.;. In regard to (2), it sufficed to pour 
the animal's blood on the earth, or to bury it, as 
a solemn rendering of the life to God; in case of 
human bloodshed a mysterious connection is ob- 
servable between the curse of blood and the earth 
or land on which it is shed, which becomes polluted 
by it; and the proper expiation is the blood of the 
shedder, which every one had thus an interest in 
seeking, and was bound to seek (Gen. iv. 10, ix. 
4-G ; Num. xxxv. 33; Ps. cvi. 38; see Blood, 
lii;v ok). In the ease of a dead body found, 
and the death not accounted for, the guilt of blood 
attached to the nearest eity, to be ascertained by 
measurement, until freed by prescribed rites of ex- 
piation (Deut. xxi. 1-9). The guilt of murder is 
one for which “satisfaction” w f as forbidden (Num. 
xxxv. 31). 11. II. 

BLOOD, ISSUE OF (CT 3=11 : 3’, Kab- 
bin. : Jtuxu htbovnns). The term is in Scripture 
applied only to the ease of women under menstru- 
ation or the Jluxus uteri (Lev. xv. 19-30; Matt. ix. 
20, yvvr) alpopfroovaa', Mark v. 25 and Luke viii. 
43, oinra iv fivtrei dlparos)> The latter caused a 
permanent legal uncleanness, the former a tempo- 
rary one, mostly for seven days, after which she was 
to be purified by the customary ottering. Die 
“bloody flux” (Bv<T€VT€pta) in Aets xxviii. 8, 
where the patient is of the male sex, is, probably, 
a medically correct term " (see Bartbolini, De Mor~ 
bis Biblids , 17). 11. II. 

BLOOD, KEVENGEK OF (Vs2 : GoU). 
It was, and even still is, a common practice among 
nations of patriarchal habits, that the nearest of 
kin should, as a matter of duty, avenge the death 
of a murdered relative. The early impressions and 
practice on this subject may be gathered from writ- 
ings of a different though very early age, and of 
ditlerent countries (Gen. xxxiv. 30; Horn. II xxiii. 
84, 88, xxiv. 480, 482; Od. xv. 270, 27G; Midler 
on /Kschyl. Eum. e. ii. A. A B.). Compensation 
for murder is allowed by the Koran, and he who 
transgresses after this by killing the murderer shall 
suffer a grievous punishment (Sale, Koran , ii. 21, 
and xvii. 230). Among the Bedouins, and other 
Arab tribes, should the offer of Mood-money lo re- 
fused, the “Thar,” or law of Mood, comes into 
o|>cration, and any person within the fifth degree 
of blood from the homicide may be legally killed 
by any one within the same degree of consanguinity 
to the victim. Frequently the homicide will wan- 
der from tent to tent over the desert, or even rove 
through the towns anil villages on its borders with 
a chain round his neck and in rags begging contri- 
butions from the charitable to pay the apportioned 
Mood-money. Three days and four hours are al- 
lowed to the persons included within the “Thar” 
for escape. The right to Mood- revenge is never 


Island tlmt this disorder Is by no means unrommoB 
there at the present day (Smith's Voyage and Ship 
wreck of St. Pant, p. 1G7, ed. 18GG) fL 
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iost, except as annulled by compensation: it de- 
icends to the latest genera' ion. Similar customs, 
with local distinctions, are found in Persia, Abys- 
sinia, among the Druses and Circassians. (Nie- 
buhr, Descr. de V Arable, pp. 28, 30, Voyage, ii. 
350; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins , pp. 06, 
85, Travels in Arabia , i. 409, ii. 330, /Syria, pp. 
540, 113, G43; Layard, Nin. <jr Bab. pp. 305-307; 
Chardin, Voyages , vol. vi. pp. 107-112.) Money- 
compensations for homicide are appointed by the 
Hindu law (Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. chap, vii.), and 
Tacitus remarks that among the German nations 
* luitur homicidium certo armentorum ac pecorum 
nuniero” {Germ. c. 21). By the Anglo-Saxon 
law also money-compensation for homicide, wer-gild, 
was sanctioned on a scale proportioned to the rank 
of the murdered person ( Lappenberg, ii. 33G; Lin- 
gard, i. 411, 414). 

The spirit of all legislation on the subject has 
probably been to restrain the license of punishment 
assumed by relatives, and to limit the duration of 
feuds. The law of Moses was very precise in its 
directions on the subject of Retaliation. 

1. The willful murderer was to be put to death 
without permission of compensation. The nearest 
relative of the deceased became the authorized 

avenger of blood the redeemer , or avenger , 

as next of kin, Gesen. s . v. p. 254, who rejects 
the opinion of Michaelis, giving it the sig. of “ pol- 
luted,” i. e. till the murder was avenged (6 a yx i ^~ 
revcw, LXX., prophiquus occisi , Vulg., Num. xxxv. 
19), and was bound to execute retaliation himself 
if it lay in his power. The king, however, in later 
times appears to have had the power of restraining 
this license. The shedder of blood was thus re- 
garded as impious and polluted (Num. xxxv. 16-31 ; 
Deut. xix. 11; 2 Sam xiv. 7, 11, xvi. 8, and iii. 
29, with 1 Iv. ii. 31, 33; 2 Chr. xxiv. 22-25). 

2. The law of retaliation was not to extend be- 
yond the immediate offender (Dent. xxiv. 1G; 2 K. 
xiv. G ; 2 Chr. xxv. 4 ; Jer. xxxi. 29-30 ; Ez. xviii. 
20; Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 39). 

3. The involuntary shedder of biood was per- 
mitted to take flight to one of six Levitical cities, 
specially appointed out of the 48 as cities of refuge, 
three on each side of the Jordan (Num. xxxv. 22, 
23; Deut. xix. 4-6). The cities were Kedesh, in 
Mount Naphtali; Shechem, in Mount Ephraim; 
Hebron in the hill-country of Judah. On the E. 
side of Jordan, Bezer, in Reuben; Ramoth, in Gad; 
Golan, in Manasseh (Josh. xx. 7, 8). The elders 
of the city of refuge were to hear his case and pro- 
tect him till he could be tried before the authorities 
of his own city. If the act were then decided to 
have been involuntary, he was taken back to the 
city of refuge, round which an area with a radius 
of 2000 (3000, Patrick) cubits was assigned as the 
limit of protection, and was to remain there in 
safety till the death of the high-priest for the time 
being. Beyond the limit of the city of refuge, the 
revenger might slay him, but after the high-priest’s 
death he might return to his home with impunity 
(Num. xxxv. 25, 28; Josh. xx. 4, G). The roads 
lo the cities were to be kept open (Deut. xix. 3). 

To these particulars the Talmudists add, among 


a * Cassel {Richter u. Ruth , p. 215) derives Boaz from 
si?. son of strength : which as the name of the 
pillar on the left of Solomon’s porch, agrees better 
vith Jachin (firmness), name of the pillar on the right 
Jachin) the mate of Boaz The derivation from 
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others of an absurd kind, the following: at the 
cross-roads posts were erected bearing the word 

refuge , to direct the fugitive. All facil- 
ities of water and situation were provided in the 
cities : no implements of war or chase were allowed 
there. The mothers of high-priests used to scud 
presents to the detained persons to prevent their 
wishing for the high-priest’s death. If the fugitive 
died before the high-priest, his bones were sent 
home after the high-priest's death (P. Fagius in 
Targ. Onk. ap. Rittersbus. de Jure Asyli , Crit. 
Suer. viii. 159; Lightfoot, Cent. Chorogr. c. 50, 
Op. ii. 208). 

4. If a person were found dead, the elders of the 
nearest city were to meet in a rough valley, un 
touched by the plough, and washing their hands 
over a beheaded heifer, protest their innocence of 
the deed and deprecate the anger of the Almighty 
(Deut. xxi. 1-9). H. W. P. 

*BLUE. [Colors.] 

BOANER'GES (Boavepyes), Mark iii. 17, a 
name signifying vio\ fipovrTjs, “sons of thunder,” 
given by our Lord to the two sons of Zebedee, 
James and John. It is the Aramaic pronunciation 
(according to which Sheva is sounded as oa) of 

*022. The latter word in Hebrew signifies a 
tumult or uproar (Ps. ii. 1), hut in Arabic and 
Syriac thunder. Probably the name had respect 
to the fiery zeal of the brothers, signs of which we 
may see in Luke ix. 54; Mark ix. 38; comp. Matt, 
xx. 20 ff. H. A. 

BOAR. [Swine.] 

* BOAT. [Ship.] 

BO'AZ jleetness: a Bo3£; Vat. [Bio?; 

Alex. Boos exc. RuBi ii. 15, iv. 8, and 1 Chr. Boof:] 
Booz). 1. A wealthy Bethlehemite, kinsman to 
Elimelech, the husband of Naomi. Finding that 
the kinsman of Ruth, who stood in a still nearer 
relation than himself, was unwilling to perform the 

office of he had those obligations publicly 

transferred with the usual ceremonies to his own 
discharge; and hence it became his duty by the 
“ levirate law ” to marry Ruth (although it is 
hinted, Ruth iii. 10, that he was much her senior, 
and indeed this fact is evident whatever system of 
chronology we adopt), and to redeem the estates of 
her deceased husband Mahlon (iv. 1 ff. ; Jahn, Arch. 
Bibl. § 157). He gladly undertook these respon 
sibilities, and their happy union was blessed by the 
birth of Ohed, from whom in a direct line our Lord 
was descended. No objection seems to have arisen 
on the score of Ruth’s Moabitish birth; a fact 
which has some bearing on the date of the narra- 
tive (cf. Ezr. ix. 1 ff.). [Bethlehem.] 

Boaz is mentioned in the genealogy (Matt. i. 5) 
but there is great difficulty in assigning his date. 
The genealogy in Ruth (iv. 18-22) only allows 10 
generations for 850 years, and only 4 for the 450 
years between Salmon and David, if (as is almost 
certain from St. Matt, and from Jewish tradition) 
the Rahab mentioned is Rahab the harlot. If Boaz 
be identical with the judge Ibzan [Ibzan], as it 


Tp *121, in whom is strength , affords a similar mean 

mg. Gesenius thinks the name as applied to Sol 
omon's pillar may have been that of the donor or ai 
rhitect. 1 H. 


BOOCAS 
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stated with some shadow of probability by the Je- 
rusalem Till mini and various rabbis, several gen- 
erations must be inserted. Dr. Keunicott, from the 
difference in form between Salmah and Salmon 
(Iluth iv. -JO, 21), supposes that by mistake two 
different men were identified (Bissert. i. 543); but 
we want at least three generations, and this suppo- 
sition gives us only one. Mill quotes from Nico- 
laas Lyranus the theory, “dieunt majores nostri, et 
bene ut videtur, quod ires fuerint Booz sibi succe- 
denies ; in Mt. i. isti tres sub uuo nomine eom- 
prehenduntur.” Even if we shorten the period of 
the Judges to 240 years, we must suppose that 
Boaz was the youngest sou of Salmon, and that he 
did not marry till the age of G5 (Dr. Mill, On the 
Genealogies ; Lord A. llervey, hi. p. 2G2, Ac.). 

2. Boaz [in 1 K. BoAoSf, Vat. BaAa£, Alex. 
Boos, Comp. B<fa£; in 2 Chr. LXX. lax^s, 
strength]) the name of one of Solomon's brazen 
pillars erected in the temple porch. [Jaciiin.] 
It stood on the left, and was 17$ cubits high (1 lv. 
vii. 15,21; 2 Chr. iii. 15; Jer. Hi. 21). It was 
hollow and surmounted by a chapiter, 5 cubits high, 
ornamented with net-work and 100 pomegranates. 
The apparent discrepancies in stating the height 
of it arise from the including and excluding of the 
ornament which united the shaft to the chapiter, 
Ac. F. W. F. 

BOC'CAS (6 BoKKas : Boccus ), a priest in the 
line of Esdras (1 Esdr. viii. 2). [Bukki; Bo- 
kitii.] 

BOCH'ERU Gn?2 [youth or first-born ]: 
Bocini : 1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44, according to the 
present Hebrew text), son of Azel; but rendered 
ttp<i>t6tokos by LXX. in both passages, as if 

pointed YlbS. [Beciier.] A. C. II. 

BO'CHIM (D"Oil2n, the weepers: 6 KA av0- 
I uden, KXavQfx&ves' locus flentium sive lacryma- 
rum ), a place on the west of Jordan above Gilgal 
(Judg. ii. 1 and 5), so called because the people 
“wept” there. 

# *The LXX. insert 4tt\ Bai6r)\ after Bochim, 
and thus follow an opinion, possibly a tradition, 
that the place of weeping was near Bethel. The 
going up thither “of the angel” from Gilgal 

(b37M) favors that new. Bertheau ( Richter , p. 
50) infers from the sacrifices (ver. 5) that the He- 
brews could not have been at the time far from one 
of their sacred places, perhaps Shiloh; but (see 
Keil’s Book of Judges, p. 2G4) they were not re- 
stricted in this manner, but performed such rites 
iu any place 'where Jehovah appeared to them. 
Beyond this there is no clew to the exact spot 
where the scene occurred. 11. 

BO'HAN 0H2 [thumb]-. [Bauhv\ in Josh, 
xviii. 17 Alex. Baa/u; Comp. Aid.] B adv- Been), 
a Roubenitc after whom a stone wits named, possibly 
irected to commemorate some achievement in the 
■onquest of Palestine (comp. 1 Sam. vii. 12). Its 
position was on the border of the territories of Ben- 
jamin and Judah between Betli-arabah and Beth- 
fiogla on the 10., and Adumnum and En-shemesh on 
;he W. Its exact situation is unknown (Josh. xv. 
i, x viii. 17). [Stones.] W. L. B. 

BOIL. [Medicine.] 

BOLSTHK. The Hebrew word ("ItTS na, 
mfradshoth) so rendered, denotes, like the English, 
•imply a place for the beat]. Manly travellers, like 


Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 11, 18) and Elijah (1 k. xii 
G), sleeping on the bare ground, would make use 
of a stone for this purpose; and soldiers on the 
march had probably no softer resting place (1 Sam. 
xxvi. 7, 11, 12, 16). Possibly both Saul and Ely ah 
may have used the water-bottle which they carried 
as a bolster, and if this were the case, David’s 
midnight adventure becomes more conspicuously 
daring. The “pillow” of goat’s hair which Mi- 
elial’s cunning put in the place of the bolster in 
her husband’s bed (1 Sam. xix. 13, 1G) was prob- 
ably, as Ewald suggests, a net or curtain of goat’s 
hair, to protect the sleeper from the mosquitoes 
( (Jesch . iii. 101, note), like the “canopy” of Ilolo- 
fernes. [David, Amer. ed.] W. A. \V. 

* BOLLED. “ The flax was boiled ,” Ex. ix. 
31, i. e. swollen, podded for seed. The word boll 
is etymologically cognate with ball ', bole , bowl. The 

Hebrew term here used, does not imply 

anything more than that the flax was in bud, ready 
to flower (see Ges. and Fiirst, s. i\). See also Flax. 

A. 

BONDAGE. [Slavery.] 

BONNET. [See Head-dress.] In old 
English, as in Scotch to this day, the word “ bon- 
net” was applied to the head-dress of men. Thus 
in Hall’s Rich. III., Ibl, 9 a.: “And after a lytle 
season puttyng of hys boneth he sayde: O Lorde 
God creator of all thynges, howe muehe is this 
realmc of Englande and the people of the same 
bounden to thy goodnes.” And in Shakespeare 
{I land. v. 2): 

" Your bonnet to his right use : ’tis for the head.” • 


W. A. W. 

BOOK. [Writing.] 

BOOTHS. [Succoth ; Tabernacles, 
Feast of.] 

BOOTY. This consisted of captives of both 
sexes, cattle, and whatever a captured city might 
contain, especially metallic treasures. Within the 
limits of Canaan no captives were to be made (Deut. 
xx. 14 and 1G); beyond those limits, in ease of 
warlike resistance, all the women and children were 
to be made captives, and the men put to death. A 
special charge was given to destroy the “ pictures 
and images ” of the Canaanites, as tending to idol- 
atry (Num. xxxiii. 52). The case of Amalek was 
a special one, in which Saul was bidden to destroy 
the eattle. So also was that of the expedition 
against Arad, in which the people took a vow to 
destroy the cities, and that of Jericho, on which 
the curse of God seems to have rested, and the gold 
and silver, &c. of which were viewed as reserved 
wholly for Him (1 Saiu. xv. 2, 3; Num. xxi. 2; 
Josh. vi. 19). The law of booty was that it should 
be divided equally between the army who won it 
and the people of Israel, but of tl*e former half one 
head in every 5(10 was reserved to God, and appro 
printed to the priests, and of the latter one in every 
50 was similarly reserved and appropriated to the 
Levites (Num. xxxi. 20-47). As regarded the 
army, David added a regulation that the baggage- 
guard should share equally with the troops engaged. 
The present made by David out of his booty to the 
elders of towns in Judah was an act of grateful 
courtesy merely, though perhaps suggested by the 
law, Num. 1. c. So the spoils devoted by him to 
provide for the temple, must be regarded as a free* 
will offering (1 Sam. xxx. 24-2G; 2 Sam viii. 11 
1 Chr. xxvi. 27). II H. 
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BO'OZ (Pee. T. Bo^ ; Lachm. [Treg. and 
Bach. (7th ed.)] with ABD [in Luke], Bo3s; 
[Tisoh. (3th ed.) in Matt., with B and Sin., Boey:] 
Booz), Matt. i. 5; Luke iii. 32. [Boaz.] 
BO'RITH ( Boriih ), a priest in the line of 
Esdras (2 Esdr. i. 2). The name is a corruption 
rf Bur tv i. 

BORROWING. [Loan.] 

BOSCATH (ni2§3 [stony], 2 K. xxii. 1. 
[Bozkatii.] 

* BOSOM. For the bosom of a garment and 
its uses, see Dress, 3. (4.); for the expression “ to 
lie at or in one’s bosom,” see Meals, also Abra- 
ham’s bosom. See also Crusf, 3. A. 

BO'SOR, 1. (B oo-6p; [Alex. Boccrop in ver. 
26:] : Bosoi'), a city both large and 

fortified, on the East of Jordan in the land of 
Gilead (Galaad), named with Bozrah (Bosora), 
Camaim, and other places in 1 Macc. v. 26, 36. 
It is probably Bezer, though there is nothing to 
make the identification certain. 

2. (BJcrop: Bosor), the Aramaic mode of pro- 
nouncing the name of Beor, the father of Balaam 
(2 Pet. ii. 15); in accordance with the substitution, 

frequent in Chaldee, of !£ for V (see Gesenitts, 
1144). G. 

BOS'ORA (B ocrapa [?] and [Comp.] Bocroppa; 
[Rom. Alex. B oaaopa, Boaop ; Sin. B oaopa'] 
: Barasa , Bosor), a strong city in Gilead 

taken by Judas Maccabaeus (1 Macc. v. 26, 28), 
doubtless the same as Bozrah. 

BOTCH. [Medicine.] 

BOTTLE, The words which are rendered in 
A. Y. of O. T. “bottle” are, (1.) (Gen. xxi. 

14, 15, 19): aaK6s‘ uter ; a skin-bottle. (2.) 

or bllD (1 Sam. x. 3; Job xxxviii. 37; Jer. xiii. 
12; Is. v. 11, xxx. 14; Lam. iv. 9): ccyyeiou, 
Kepapuov, cutkSs : uter, vas testeum , Icigena , lagun- 

culct. (3.) p-TUpS (Jer. xix. 1): p lK bs oaTpaKi- 

vos • laguncula. (4.) TK3 (Josh. Lx. 4, 13; Judg. 
iv. 19; 1 Sam. xvi. 20; Ps. cxix. 83): dtnoL: uter , 
lagena. . 

In N. T. the only word rendered “bottle” is 
atncbs (Matt. ix. 17; Mark ii. 22; Luke v. 37). 
The bottles of Scripture are thus evidently of two 
kinds: (1.) The skin bottle. (2.) The bottle of 
earthen or glass-ware, both of them capable of be- 
ing closed from the air. 

1. The skin bottle will be best described in the 
following account collected from Chardin and oth- 
ers. The Arabs, and all those that lead a wander- 
ing life, keep their water, milk, and other liquors, 
« leathern bottles. These are made of goatskins. 
\Yhen the animal is killed, they cut off its feet 
and its head, and they draw it in this manner out 
of the skin, without opening its belly. In Arabia 
they are tanned with acacia-bark and the hairy 
part left outside. If not tanned, a disagreeable 
taste is imparted to the water. They afterwards 
sew up the places where the legs were cut off and 
Ihe tail, and when it is filled they tie it about the 
neck. The great leathern bottles are made of the 
ikin of a he-goat, and the small ones, that serve 
«?istead of a bottle of water, on the road, are made 
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of a kid’s skin. These bottles when rent are re* 
paired sometimes by setting in a piece; sometimes 
by gathering up the wounded place in manner of 
a purse; sometimes they put in a round flat piece 
of wood, and by that means stop the hole (Char- 
din, ii. 405, viii. 409; Wcllsted, Arabia, i. 89; ii. 
78 ; Lane, Mod. Eg. ii. c. 1 ; Harmer, from Char- 
din’s notes, ed. Clarke, i. 284). Bruce gives a de- 
scription of a vessel of the same kind, but larger. 
“ A gerba is an ox’s skin, squared, and the edges 
sewed together by a double seam, which does not 
let out water. An opening is left at the top, in 
the same maimer as the bunghole of a cask ; around 
this the skin is gathered to the size of a large hand- 
ful, which, when the gerba is full of water, is tied 
round with whipcord. These gerbas contain about 
sixty gallons each, and two of them are the load o! 
a camel. They are then all besmeared on the out- 
side with grease, as well to hinder the water from 
oozing through, as to prevent its being evaporated 
by the heat of the sun upon the gerba, which, in 
fact, happened to us twice, so as to put us in 
danger of perishing with thirst.” ( Travels , iv 
334.) 



Skin Bottles. (From the Museo Borbonico.) 


Wine-bottles of skin are mentioned as used by 
Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians, by Homer ( Od . 
vi. 78, oluov 5 A<tkw eV alyela>; II. iii. 

247); by Herodotus, as used in Egypt (ii. 121), 
where he speaks o£ letting the wine out of the skin 
by the Trobewv, the end usually tied up to serve as 
the neck; by Yirgil {Georg, ii. 384). Also by 
Athenaeus, who mentions a large skin-bottle of the 
nature of the gerba ( curicbs in irapba\d>v dep/xaroou 
ippap.jULeros, v. 28, p. 199). Chardin says that 
wine in Persia is preserved in skins saturated with 
pitch, which, when good, impart no flavor to the 
wine ( Voyages, iv. 75). Skins for wine or other 
liquids are in use to this day in Spain, where they 
are called borraclias. 

The effect of external heat upon a skin-bottle is 
indicated in Ps. cxix. 83, “ a bottle in the smoke,” 
and of expansion produced by fermentation in Matt, 
ix. 17, “ new wine in old bottles ” [or “ skins ”]. 

2. Vessels of metal, earthen, or glass ware for 
liquids were in use among the Greeks, Egyptians, 



Egyptian Bottles. 1 to 7, glass, 8 to 11, earthenware 
(From the British Museum Collection.) 
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Etruscai.s, and Assyrians (xpuerJru ttos pidArj 
Iipcrrjvr?, Aiken, i. 20 (28); dpyvper} <ptd\ijy JL 
3L\iii. 248; d/Jp'iderov pt a\rjv cnrvpcoTov, -70), and 
also no doubt among the Jews, especially in later 
times. Thus Jer. xix. 1, “ a potter’s earthen bottle.” 
The Jews probably borrowed their manufactures in 
this particular from Egypt, which was celebrated 
for glass work, as remains and illustrations of 
Egyptian workmanship are extant at least as early 
as the 1 5th century ». c. (Wilkinson, ii. 59, 60). 

Class bottles of the 3d or 4th century n. c. have 
been tbund at Babylon by Mr. Layard. At Cairo 
many persons obtain a livelihood by selling Nile 
water, which is carried by camels or asses in skins, 
or by the carrier himself on his back in pitchers 
of porous gray earth (Lane, Mod. L<j. ii. 153, 155; 
Burekluirdt, Syria, p. 611; Maundrell, Journey, 
p. 407, Bohn; Wilkinson, Kgypi, e. iii. vol. i. 148- 
158; Diet, of Anfirj. Vinum: Layard, Nineveh and 
Babulon , pp. 196, 503; Gesenius, s. it.) 

H. W. P. 



Assyrian Glass Bottles. (From the British Museum 
Collection.) 


* BOTTOMLESS BIT. [Duke, The.] 
BOW. [Aims.] 

* BOWELS (C'SE, <nrA %«). 

The bowels were regarded by the Hebrews as the scat 
of the tender affections, and the term is therefore 
often used tropically, like heart, breast, and bosom 
in English. Our translators have sometimes judi- 
ciously varied the expression to suit the English 
idiom, as in Ps. xxv. 6, xl. 8, Prov. xii. 10, Luke i. 
78, 2 Cor. vii. 15 (see the margin in these places); 
hut in many other cases they have given a bald, 
verbal translation where a different rendering would 
have more happily expressed the meaning; as, “ The 
t towels (hearts) of the saints are refreshed by thee ” ; 
“ Ye are not straitened in us, but arc straitened in 
your own bowels ” (affections); see Cant. v. 4; Jer. 
iv. 19, xxxi. 20; Ecclus. xxx. 7; 2 Cor. vi. 12; 
Phil. i. 8, ii. 1; Col. iii. 12; Philein. 7, 12, 20; 
1 John iii. 17. A. 

BOWL. (1.) : ffTpeierbv avdtj \ juqv' funic- 

ulus ; see Gcs. p. 288. (2.) b^D : \endvr)' [phi- 
iJa,] concha. (3.) b^D : also in A. V. dish. (4.) 

: Kpar^jp: scyphns. (5.) n''j*v5^? : KvaOos- 
cyathus. Of these words (1) may be taken to in- 

lieate chiefly roundness, from roll, as a hall 

or globe, placed as an ornament on the tops or cap- 
itals of columns (1 K. vii. 41; 2 Chr. iv. 12, 13): 
dso the knob or boss from which proceed the 


« Apparently from the root '“Iti'K, " to be straight,” 
then to be ,r fortunate,” " beautiful.” So In the book 
T *(amm«itnv It la said, ,r Quare voeatur theasshur? quia 


branches of a candlestick (Zech. iv. 2), and also a 
suspended lamp, in A. V. “ golden bowl” (Eccl 
xii. 6); (2) indicating lowness, is perhaps a shal- 
low dish or basin; (3; a hollow vessel; (4) a round 
vessel (Jer. xxxv. 5) Kepa.jj.iov LXX. ; (5) a lustra- 

tory vessel, from pure. 

A like uncertainty prevails as to the precise form 
and material of these vessels as is noticed under 
Basin. Bowls would probably be used at meals for 
liquids, or broth, or pottage (2 K. iv. 40). Modern 
Arabs are content with a few wooden bowls. In the 
British Museum are deposited several terra-cotta 
bowls with Chaldaan inscriptions of a superstitious 
character, expressing charms against sickness and 
evil spirits, which may possibly explain the “ divin- 
ing cup” of Joseph (Gen. xliv. 5). The bowl was 
filled with some liquid and drunk off as a charm 
against evil. See a ease of Tippoo Sahib drinking 
water out of a black stone as a charm against mis- 
fortune (Gleig, Life of Munro, i. 218). One of the 
Brit. Mus. bowls still retains the stain of a liquid. 
These bowls, however, are thought by Mr. Birch 
not to be very ancient (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 
509, 511, 526. Bireh, Anc. Pottery , i. 154. 
Shaw, 231). II. W: 1\ 

* There is no such Hebrew word as b^D (No. 
3, above) ; the word translated dish in the passage 
which must be referred to (Judg. v. 25) is bCD 

(Xo. 2), for which an obsolete verb b:DD has heen 
assumed by some lexicographers as the root. Fiirst 
rejects this etymology. Other Hebrew words trans- 
lated bowl in the A. Y. are bi, Zech. iv. 2; 

see Basin; and HP> 1 K. vii. 50; 2 K. 
xii. 13 (14), also rendered basin. A. 

* BOX. The Hebrew word (7]p : pauds’ lenti- 

cula) so rendered in 2 K. ix. 1, 3 (“ a box of oil ”), 
properly denotes a flask or bottle. In 1 Sam. x. 1 
it is more correctly translated *‘ vial.” See also 
A LA HASTEN. A. 

BOX-TREE (^!TSri, a teasshur: Oaaaovp , 
Kedpos • bnxus,pinus) occurs in Is. lx. 13, together 
witli ** the fir-tree and tie pine-tree,” as furnishing 
wood from Lebanon for the temple that was to be 
built at Jerusalem. In Is. xii. 19 the teasshur is 
mentioned in connection with the cedar, “ the fir- 
tree and the pine,” Ac., which should one day be 
planted in the wilderness. There is great uncer- 
tainty as to the tree denoted by the teasshur. The 
Talmud ical and Jewish writers generally are of 
opinion that the box-tree is intended, and with 
them agree Montanus, Dcodatius, the A. V. and 
other modern versions ; L’osenm filler (Bibl. But. 
300), Celsius ( Ilierob . ii. 153), and l’arkhurst ( Ihb . 

Lex. s. v. "“HOSn) are also in favor of the hox- 
tree. 'flic Syriac and the Arabic version of Saadias 
understand the teasshur to denote a species of eedai 
called sherbin , h which is distinguished by the small 
size of the cones and the upright growth of the 
branches. This interpretation is also sanctioned 
by Gesenius and Kiirst (II eh. Concord, p. 134). 
Hiller (Hierophyt. i. 401) Mievcs the Hebrew word 
may denote either the box or the maple. With 

est fellclssima ct pnrstantissima inter oximes special 
cedro mu ’’ (Buxt. 1. r.). 

6 


BOZEZ 


BOZRAH 
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record to that theory which identifies the teasshur 
with the sherbin , there is not, beyond the authority 
of the Syriac and Arabic versions, any satisfactory 
evidence to support it. It is uncertain moreover 
what tree is meant by the sherbin : it is supposed 
to be some kind of cedar: but although the Arabic 
version of Dioscorides gives sherbin as the rendering 
of the Greek /ce'S/w, the two trees which Dios- 
corides speaks of seem rather to be referred to the 
genus janiperus than to that of pinus . However 
Celsius ( flierob . i. 80) and Sprengel (Hist. Rei 
Herb. i. 2G7) identify the sherbin with the Pinus 
cedrus (Linn.), the cedar of Lebanon. According 
to Niebuhr also the cedar was called sherbin. The 
same word, however, both in the Chaldee, the Syriac, 
and the Arabic, is occasionally used to express the 
berosh. a Although the claim which the box-tree 
has to represent the teasshur of Isaiah and Ezekiel 
is far from being satisfactorily established, yet the 
evidence rests on a better foundation than that 
which supports the claims of the sherbin. The 


passage in Ez. xxvii. 6, 6 although it is one of ac- 
knowledged difficulty, has been taken by Bochart. 
Rosenmuller, and others, to uphold the claim of the 
box-tree to represent the teasshur. For a full ac- 
count of the various readings of that passage see 
Rosenmiiller's Schul. in Ez. xxvii. 6. The most 
satisfactory translation appears to us to be that of 
Bochart ( Geog . Sac. i. iii. c. 5, 180) and Rosen- 
muller: u Thy benches have they made of ivory, 
inlaid with box-wood from the isles of Chittim.” 
Now it is probable that the isles of Chittim may 
refer to any of the islands or maritime districts of 
the Mediterranean. Bochart believes Corsica is 
intended in this passage: the Vulg. has “ de insuKs 
1 tali as.” Corsica was celebrated for its box-trees 
(Plin. xvi. 16; Theophrast. //. P. iii. 15, § 5), and 
it is well known that the ancients understood the 
art of veneering wood, especially box- wood, with 
ivory, tortoise-shell, Ac. (Yirg. HJn. x 137). This 
passage, therefore, does certainly seem to favor the 
opinion that teasshur denotes the wood of the bov- 



Bozrali. 


tree (Buxus sempervirens), or perhaps that of the 
only other known species, Buxus balearicn ; but 
the point must be left undetermined. W. H. 

BO'ZEZ shining, according to the 

conjecture of Gesenius, Thes. p. 229: B atm: [Vat. 

Comp. Bot/fc:] Boses), the name of one of 
the two “sharp rocks” (Hebrew, “teeth of the 
cliff”) “between the passages” by which Jonathan 
entered the Philistine garrison. It seems to have 
been that on the north side (1 Sam. xiv. 4, 5). 
Robinson notices two hills of blunt conical form 
in the hottom of the Wady Suwehut just below 
Mukhinas (i. 441 and iii. 289). Stanley, on the 
other hand, could not make them out (S. (Jr P. 205, 
cote). And indeed these hills answer neither to 

« ttfng. 

*21 


the expression of the text nor the requirements ot 
the narrative. [See Seneh, Amer. ed.] G. 

BOZ KATH (nEVa [shmyl : Ba<rr)Ue 
Alex. Ma (rxa0; [Comp. B curex<*0; Aid. Ba(TK(lO(] 
in Kings, BcxrovpdoO; [Comp. B aaovKuO Joseph. 
B o(Tk 4$' Bascatn, Besecath), a city of Judah in 
the SJiefelah ; named with Lachish (Josh. xv. 39). 
It is mentioned once again (2 K. xxii. 1) as the 
native place of the mother of king Josiah. Here 
it is spelt in the A. V. “ Boscath.” No trace of 
the site has yet been discovered. G. 

BOZ'R AH ( “Vp. 2, possibly from a root with 
the force of restraining, therefore used for a sheep- 


Bochart reads in one word 

Rosemniiller regards the expression daughter of box- 
wood " as metaphorical, comparing Ps. xvii. 8, Lam 
ii. 18. iii. 13. 


BRACELET 
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fold, Gesen. s. v . : B oabpfia', B oa~6p, also bxvpu'pa 
lor. xlix. 22, re?xos Am. i. 12; [0AhJ/is Mic. ii. 
12, Vulg. mule:] /loan i), the name of more than 
one place on the east of Palestine. 1. In Kdom — 
the city of Jobab the son of Zerah. one of the early 
Kings of that nation ((Jen. xxxvi. 33; 1 Chr. i. 44). 
This is doubtless the place mentioned in later times 
by Isaiah (xxxiv. (5, Ixiii. 1 (in connection with 
Kdom ), and by Jeremiah (xlix. 13, 22), Amos (i. 
12), and Mieah (ii. 12, “sheep of comp. Is. 
xxxiv. G; the word is here rendered by the Vulgate 
and by Gescnius “ fold,” “ the sheep of the fold," 
Gcs. Thes. 230). It was known to Kusebius, who 
sjieaks of it in the Onomasticon (B o<ru>p) as a city 
of Ksau in the mountains of Idumaea, in connection 
with Is. Ixiii. 1, and in contradistinction to Bostra 
in l’era?a. There is no reason to doubt that the 
modern representative of Bozrah is el-Busairth, 

SjAxixJ which was first visited by Burckhardt 

(Syr. 407; Beszeyra), and lies on the mountain 
district to the S. E. of the Dead Sea, 1 etween 
Tufileh and l’etra, about half-way between the 
Latter and the Dead Sea. Irby and Mangles men- 
tion it under the name of Ip&eyra and Bsaida 
(chap. viii. : see also Hobinson, ii. 1G7). The 
“goat 3 ” which Isaiah connects with the place were 
found in large numbers in this ncighl orhood by 
Burekliardt (Syr. 405). 

2. In his catalogue of the cities of the land of 
Moab, Jeremiah (xlviii. 24) mentions a Bozrah as 

in “the plain country” (ver. 21, “1C£5 
i. e. the high level downs on the east of the Dead 
Sea and of the ;ower Jordan, the Belka of the 
modern Arabs). Here lay llcshbon, Nebo, Ivirjatb- 
lim, Diblatbaim. and the other towns named in 
this passage, and it is here that we presume Bozrah 
should be sought, and not, as has Leen lately sug- 
gested, at Bostra. the Homan city in Bashan, full 
sixty mile 3 from Ileshhon (Porter’s Damascus , ii. 
1G3, Ac.). On the other hand, Bozrah stands by 
itself in this passage of Jeremiah, not being men- 
tioned in any of the other lists of the cities of 
Moab, e. g. Nym. xxxii.; Josh. xiii. ; Is. xvi.; Ez. 
xxv.; and the catalogue of Jeremiah is expressly 
said to include cities both “ far and near ” (xlviii. 
24). Some weight also is due to the consideration 
of the improbability that a town at a later date so 
important and in so excellent a situation should be 
entirely omitted from the Scripture. Still there is 
the fact of the specification of its position as in the 
Mishor; and also this, that in a country where the 
very kings were “ sheep masters ” (2 K. iii. 4), a 
name signifying a sheep-fold must have been of 
common occurrence. 

For the Homan Bostra, the modem Basra, on 
the south bonier of the Ifauran, see Belaud, p. 
GG5, and Porter, ii. chap. 12. G. 

BRACELET • ij/eAAjoe; x^'ScM* 

Tuder Akmi-I'.t an account is given of these orna- 
ments, the materials of which they were generally 
made, the manner in which they were worn, Ac. 

Besides tim e [four] other words are trans- 

ated by “bracelet” in the Bible, namely: (1.) 

(from to fasten), Xum. xxxl. 50, Ac. (2.) 

(a chain, <rc tpd, from its l>eing wreathed, 
It only occurs in this sense in Is. iii. 10, 


BRAS» 

hut compare the expression “wren then chains” ir 
Ex. xxviii. 14, 22. Bracelets of fine twisted Vene- 
tian gold are still common in Egypt (tane, ii. 3G8, 

Append. A. and plates). (3.) Gen. xxxviii. 

18, 25, rendered “bracelet,” but meaning prob- 
ably “ a string by which a seal-ring was suspended ” 

(Gesen. s. v.). [(4.) fin, ereppayis, armilla, Ex. 

xxxv. 22, which ionic (Gescnius, Knobel) under- 
stand to denote a hook or clasp for fastening the 
garmentsof women, others (Kosenm filler, De Wette. 
Kalisch) a nose-ring. — A.] 



Gold Egyptian Bracelet. (Wilkinson.) 


Men as well as women wore bracelets, as we see 
from Cant. v. 14, which may be rendered, “His 
wrists are circlets of gold full set with topazes.” 
Layard says of the Assyrian kings: “the arms 
were encircled by armlets, and the wnst3 by broce- 



Assyrian Bracelet Clasp. (Nineveh Marbles.) 


lets, all equally remarkable for the taste and beauty 
of the design and workmanship. In the centre of 
the bracelets were stars and rosettes, which were 
probably inlaid with precious stones” (Xincveh. 
ii. 323). •These maybe observed on the sculptures 
in the British Museum. [A km let; Anklet.] 

F. W. F. 

BRAMBLE. [Thorns.] 

BRASS (xaA/cJs)- The word HP PI} (from 
the root IT PD, to shine) is improperly translated by 

“ brass ” in the earlier books of Scripture, since the 
Hebrews were not acquainted with the compound 
of copper and zinc known by that name. In most 
places of the O. T. the correct translation would be 
copper (although it may sometimes possibly mean 
bronze ( X a\Kbs KfKpapevos), a compound of copper 
and tin. Indeed a simple metal was obviously in- 
tended. as we see from I >eut. Tiii. 9, “ out of whose 
bills thou niaycst dig brass,” and Job xxviii. 2. 
“Brass is molten out of the stone,” and Deut. 
xxxiii. 25, “ Thy shoes shall be iron and brass,” 
which seems to be a promise that Asher should have 
a district rich in mines, which we know to have 
l)Ocn the case, since Euseb. (viii. 15, 17 [de Mart . 
Pal. c. 7]) speaks of the Christians being con- 
demned rois Kara rfjs naAa«mV77s X a ^~ 

kov p-craWon (Kightfoot, Cent . Chm’ogi'. c. 99). 
[Asher.] 

Copper was known at a very early period, and 
the invention of working it is attributed to Tulml- 
cain (Gen. iv.» 22; cf. Wilkinson, vine. Egypt, iii. 
243; comp. “ ITior aris erat quail) ferri cognitus 
usus,” I.uer. v. 1292). Its extreme ductility (xaA- 
xbs from xaAaaj) made its application almost uni- 
versal among the ancients, as Hesiod expressly say* 
(Diet, of Ant., art. A'.sY 


BREAD 


BRAYING 

1 ne same word is used for money, in both Tea- 
iamenta (Ez. xvi. 30 ; a Matt. x. 9, &c.). 

It is often used in metaphors, e. g. Lev. xxvi. 19, 
“ I will make your heaven as iron and your earth 
as brass,” i. e. dead and hard. This expression is 
reversed in Deut. xxviii. 23 (comp. Coleridge's “ All 
in a hot and copper sky,” <fcc., Anc. J for.). “ Is 
my flesh of brass,” i. e. invulnerable, Job vi. 12. 
“ They are all brass and iron,” i. e. base, ignoble, 
impure, Jer. vi. 28. It is often used as an emblem 
of strength, Zech. vi. 1 ; Jer. i. 18, &c. The 
“brazen thighs” of the mystic image in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream were a fit symbol of the V A xatot 
XakKoxir coves. No special mention of orichalcum 
seems to be made in the Bible. 

The word x a ^ 0 ^ aV0V in Rev - “• 18 

(ot wdSes avrov opoioi xaA/c oAt/3avw), has excited 
much difference of opinion. r fhe A. V. renders it 
“ fine brass,” as though it were from xoA/cJs an( l 
Xeifioo (smelting brass), or that opelxa^Kos, which 
was so rare as to be more valuable than gold. Bock- 
art makes it “ res album igneo colore splendens,” as 

though from “ shining.” It may perhaps be 

deep-colored frankincense, as opposed to apyvpo\l- 
avov (Liddell and Scott’s Lex.). F. \V. F. 

* BRAYING IN A MORTAR, Prov. 
xxvii. 22. [Punishments, III. (a.) 4.] 

* BRAZEN SEA, 2 K. xxv. 13; Jer. lii. 17. 
[Sea, Molten.] 

BRAZEN SERPENT. [Serpent.] 

BREAD (DnV). The preparation of bread 
as an article of food dates from a very early period. 
It must not, however, be inferred from the use of 
the word lechem in Gen. iii. 19 (“bread,” A. Y.) 
that it was known at the time of the fall, the word 
there occurring in its general sense of fpod : the 
earliest undoubted instance of its use is found in 

Gen. xviii. 6. The com or grain 

employed was of various sorts. The best bread was 

made of wheat, which after being ground produced 

the “flour” or “meal” &\evpoi/\ Judg. 

vi. 19; 1 Sam. i. 24; 1 K. iv. 22, xvii. 12, 14), 
and when sifted the “fine flour” 7*1^0; more 

fuiiy can nbb, ex. xxix. 2; or ■V?b nai?, 
Gen. xviii. 6; (re/dSaAis) usually employed in the 
gacred offerings (Ex. xxix. 40; Lev. ii. 1; Ez. xlvi. 
14), and in the meals of the wealthy (1 K. iv. 22; 
2 K. vii. 1 ; Ez. xvi. 13^ 19 ; Rev. xviii. 13). “Bar- 
ley” was used only Uy the very poor (John vi. 9, 
13), or in times of scarcity (Ruth iii. 15, compared 
with i. 1; 2 Iv. iv. 38, 42; Rev. vi. 0; Joseph. 
B. J. v. 10, § 2): as it was the food of horses (1 
K. iv. 28), it was considered a symbol of what was 
mean and insignificant (Judg. vii. 13; comp. Jo- 
seph. Ant. v. 6, § 4, fia^a v Kpidiv-qv , vi r’ eureKelas 
avOpcoirois tx.ftpooToi'', Liv. xxvii. 13), as well as of 
what was of a mere animal character, and hence 
ordered for the offering of jealousy (Num. v. 15 ; 
comp. • Hos. iii. 2; Philo, ii. 307). “Spelt” 

: oAvpa, £ea: rye, fitches , spelt , A. Y.) 
ivas also used both in Egypt (Ex. ix. 32) and Pal- 
estine (Is. ixviii. 25; Ez. iv. 9; 1 K. xix. 6, LXX. 
b/Kpv<f>ias bAuplr-ns)' Herodotus indeed states 


a * Translated "filthiness ” in Ezek. xvi. 36 (A. V.), 
as tea. d of brass or money (/"V^PO, \aAx<Jc). H. 
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(ii. 36) that in the former country bread was madt 
exclusively of olyra. which, as in the LXX., he 
identifies with zea ; but in this he was mistaken, 
as wheat was also used (Ex. ix. 32; comp. Wilkin- 
son's Anc. Egypt, ii. 397). Occasionally the grains 
above mentioned were mixed, and other ingredients, 
such as beans, lentils, and millet, were added (Ez. 
iv. 9; cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 28); the bread so produced 
is called “ barley cakes ” (Ez. iv. 12, “as barley 
cakes,” A. Y.), inasmuch as barley was the main 
ingredient. The amount of meal required for a 
single baking was an ephah or three measures (Gen. 
xviii. 6; Judg. vi. 19; 1 Sam. i. 24; Matt. xiii. 
33), which appears to have been suited to the size 
of the ordinary oven. The baking was done in 
primitive times by the mistress of the house (Gen. 
xviii. 6) or one of the daughters (2 Sam. xiii. 8): 
female servants were however employed in large 
households (1 Sam. viii. 13): it appears always to 
have been the proper business of women in a family 
(Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 19 ; Matt. xiii. 33 ; cf. Plin. xviii. 
11, 28). Baking, as a profession, was carried on by 
men (Hos. vii. 4, 6). In Jerusalem the bakers con- 
gregated in one quarter of the town, as we may infer 
from the names “bakers’ street” (Jer. xxxvii. 21), 
and “tower of the ovens” (Nell. iii. 11, xii. 38, 
“furnaces,” A. Y.). In the time of the Herods, 
bakers were scattered throughout the towns of Pal- 
estine (Ant. xv. 9, § 2). As the bread was made 
in thin cakes, which soon became dry and unpal- 
atable, it was usual to bake daily, or when required 
(Gen. xviii. 6; comp. Harmer’s Obsei'vations, i. 
483): reference is perhaps made to this in the 
Lord’s prayer (Matt. vi. 11; Luke xi. 3). The 
bread taken by persons on a journey (Gen. xlv. 23; 
Josh. ix. 12) was probably a kind of biscuit. The 
process of making bread was as follows: the flour 
was first mixed with water, or perhaps milk (Burck- 
hardt’s Notes on the Bedouins, i. 58); it was then 

kneaded (tT-lb) with the hands (in Egypt with the 



Egyptians kneading dough with their hands. (Wilkm 
son. From a painting in the Tomb of Remeses ITT 
at Thebes.) 

feet also; Herod, ii. 36; Wilkinson, ii. 386) in 
a small wooden bowl or “ kneading-trough ” 

(rpSWft, a term which may, however, rather re- 
fer to the leathern bag in which the Bedouins carry 
their provisions, and which serves both as a wallet 
and a table; Niebuhr’s Voyage, i. 171; Harmer, 
iv. 366 ff. ; the LXX. inclines to this view, giving 
iyKaraKeip.p.aTa, “store,” A. Y., in Deut. xxviii. 
5, 17; the expression in Ex. xii. 34, however, 
“bound up in their clothes,” favors the idea of a 

wooden bowl), until it became dough (iT*2 : <rra?s , 
Ex. xii. 34, 39; 2 Sam. xiii. 8; Jer. vii. 18; Hos. 
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Egyptians kneading the dough with their feet. At a 
and b the dough is probably left to ferment in a 
basket, as is now done at Cairo. (Wilkinson.) 

vii. 4. The term “dough ” is improperly given in 
the A. V. as = DID'H V, in Num. xv. 20, 21; 
Neb. x. 37 ; Ez. xliv. 30). When the kneading 
was completed, leaven (HSti? : £v/j.ri) was generally 
added [Leaven]; but when the time for prepar- 
ation was short, it was omitted, and unleavened 
cakes, hastily baked, were eaten, as is still the prev- 
alent custom among the Bedouins (Gen. xviii. 0, 
xix. 3; Ex. xii. 39; Judg. vi. 19; 1 Sam. xxviii. 

24). Such cakes were termed (&£u/xu, 

LXX.), a word of doubtful sense, variously sup- 
posed to convey the ideas of thinness (burst. I at. 
s. v.), sweetness (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 815), or purity 
(lvnobel, Comm, in Ex. xii. 20), while leavened 

bread was called lypn (lit* sharpened or soured; 
Ex. xii. 39; llos. vii. 4). Unleavened cakes were 
ordered to be eaten at the passover to commemorate 
the hastiness of the departure (Ex. xii. 15, xiii. 3, 
7; Dent. xvi. 3), as well as on other sacred occa- 
sions (Lev. ii. 11, vi. 10; Num. vi. 15). The 
leavened mass was allowed to stand for some time 
(Matt. xiii. 33; Luke xiii. 21), sometimes for a 
whole night (“ their baker sleepeth all the night,” 
Hos. vii. 0), exposed to a moderate heat in order to 
forward the fermentation (“ he ceaseth from stir- 
ring ” “raising,” A. V.] the fire “until 

it be leavened,” llos. vii. 4). The dough was then 
divided into round cakes (Cflb fVH2!p, lit. 
circles: apro i- “loaves,” A- V.; Ex. xxix. 23; 
Judg. viii. 5; 1 Sam. x. 3; Brov. vi. 20; in Judg. 

vii. 13, b^bp : payls), not unlike flat stones in 
shape and appearance (Matt. vii. 9; comp. iv. 3), 
about a span in diameter and a finger’s breadth in 
thickness (comp. Lane’s Modern Egyptians, i. 104). 
Three of these were required for the meal of a 
single person (Luke xi. 5), and consequently one 
was barely sufficient to sustain life (1 Sam. ii. 30, 
“morsel,” A. V.; Jer. xxxvii. 21, “piece,” A. V.), 

whence the expression VOj 1 “bread of 

affliction ” (1 K. xxii. 27; Is. xxx. 20), referring 
not to the quality {pane pltbeio , Grotius), but to 
the quantity; two hundred would suffice for a party 
f or a reasonable time (1 Sam. xxv. 18; 2 Sam. 
tvi. 1). The cakes were sometimeu punctured , and 



Two Egyptians carrying bread to the confectioner, who 
rolls out the paste, which is afterwards made into 
cakes of various forms, d, g, h. (Wilkiusou.) 


hence called *7 { uoWvpls ; Ex. xxix. 2, 23; 
Lev. ii. 4, viii. 20, xxiv. 5; Num. xv. 20; 2 Sam. 
vi. 19), and mixed with oil. Similar cakes, sprinkled 
with seeds, were made in Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 
380). Sometimes they were rolled out into wafers 



Egyptians making cakes of bread sprinkled with seeds. 
(Wilkinson.) 


(p',TH : \dyavov; Ex. xxix. 2, 23; Lev. ii. 4; 
Num. vi. 15-19), and merely coated with oil. Oil 
was occasionally added to the ordinary cake (IK. 
xvii. 12). A more delicate kind of cake is de- 
scribed in 2 Sam. xiii. G, 8, 10; the dougli (“ flour,” 
A. V.) is kneaded a second time, and probably some 
stimulating seeds added, as seems to be implied in 

the name Tii^'pb (from — heart; compare 
our expression a cordial: KoWvpiSes- sorbitiun- 
culm). The cakes were now taken to the oven, 
having been first, according to the practice in Egypt, 

gathered into “white baskets” (Gen. xl. 26), 'bp 

'pH, a doubtful expression, referred by some to the 
whiteness of the bread (/cava vbpiT&v; Aquil. 
ic6(pivoi yvpeu)s: canistra farina ), by others, as in 
the A. V., to the whiteness of the baskets, and 
again, by connecting 

the word 'pH with the 
idea of a hole , to an 
open-work basket ( mar- 
gin , A. V.), or lastly to 
bread baked in a bole 
(Kitto, Cyclop ., art. 
Bread). The baskets 
were placed on a tray 
and carried on the bak- 
er’s bead (Gen. xl. 16; 
Herod, ii. 35; Wilkin- 
son, ii. 3SG). 

The methods of bak- 
An Egyptian carrying .yikea . t 

to the oven. (Wilkinson.) * n " (n^-S) were, and 
still are, very vnriou# 
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BRICK 


n the East, adapted to the > irious styles of 
life. In the towns, where professional bakers 
•esided, there were no doubt fixed ovens, in 
shape and size resembling those in use among 
Diu-selves; but more usually each household pos- 
sessed a portable oven : K\'t&avos)> consist- 

ing of a stone or metal jar about three feet high, 
which was heated inwardly with wood (1 K. xvii. 
12; Is. xliv. 15; Jer. vii. 18) or dried grass and 
flower-stalks 6pros, Matt. vi. 30); when the fire 
had burned down, the cakes were applied either in- 
wardly (Herod, ii. 92) or outwardly: such ovens 
were used by the Egyptians (Wilkinson, ii. 385), 
and by the Easterns of Jerome’s time ( Comment . 
in Lam. v. 10), and are still common among the 
Bedouins (Wellsted’s Travels , i. 350; Niebuhr’s 
Descript, de V Arabic, pp. 45, 4G). The use of a 
single oven by several families only took place in 
time of famine (Lev. xxvi. 2G). Another species 
of oven consisted of a hole dug in the ground, the 
sides of which were coated with clay and the bot- 
tom with pebbles (Harmer, i. 487). Jahn (4?*- 
chceol. i. 9, § 140) thinks that this oven is referred 

to in the term (Lev. xi. 35): but the dual 

number is an objection to this view. The term 
"Hn (Gen. xl. 16) has also been referred to it. 

Other modes of baking were specially adapted to 
the migratory habits of the pastoral Jews, as of the 
modern Bedouins ; the cakes were either spread up- 
on stones, which were previously heated by light- 
ing a fire above them (Burckhardt’s Notes, i. 58) 
or beneath them (Belzoni s Travels , p. 84); or 
they were thrown into the heated embers of the 
fire itself (Wellsted’s Travels , i. 350; Niebuhr, 
Descript, p. 4G); or lastly, they were roasted by 
being placed between layers of dung, which burns 
slowly, and is therefore specially adapted for the 
purpose (Ez. iv. 12, 15; Burckhardt’s Notes , i. 57 ; 
Niebuhr’s Descript. p. 4G). The terms by which 

such cakes were described were (Gen. xviii. 

G ; Ex. xii. 39 ; 1 K. xvii. 13 ; Ez. iv. 12 ; Hos. vii. 
8), (1 K. xvii. 12; Ps. xxxv. lG) r or more 

fully (1 K. xix. 6, lit. on the 

stones, “ coals,” A. Y.), the term 71237 referring, 
however, not to the mode of baking, but to the 
rounded shape of the cake (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 
997): the equivalent terms in the LXX. £y Kpvtytas, 
and in the Vulg. subcinericius panis , have direct 
reference to the peculiar mode of baking. The 
cakes required to be carefully turned during the 
process (Hos. vii. 8: Harmer, i. 488). Other 
methods were used for other kinds of bread ; some 

were baked on a pan (H^nE : r^yavov: sartago: 
the Greek term survives in the tnjen of the Be- 
douins), the result being similar to the khabz still 
used among the latter people (Burckhardt's Notes, 
i. 58) or like the Greek rayfivtai, which were 
baked in oil, and eaten warm with honey (Athen. 
xiv. 55*, p. 046); such cakes appear to have been 
chiefly used as sacred offerings (Lev. ii. 5, vi. 14, 
rii. 9 ; 1 Chr. xxiii. 29). A similar cooking uten- 
<il was used by Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. 9), named 

(rriy avov), in which she baked the cakes, 

and then emptied them out in a heap (T^, not 
V cured, as if it had been broth) before Amnon. 
A different kind of bread, prcbably resembling the 
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ftita of the Bedouins, a pasty substance (Buret* 
hardt’s Notes , i. 57) was prepared in a saucepan 

(eV^dpat craticida : frying-pan, A. 
V.; none of which meanings however correspond 
with the etymological sense of the word, which is 
connected with boiling) ; this was also reserved for 
sacred offerings (Lev. ii. 7, vii. 9). As the above- 
mentioned kinds of bread (the last excepted) were 
thin and crisp, the mode of eating them was by 
breaking (Lev. ii. G; Is. lviii. 7; Lam. iv. 4; Matt, 
xiv. 19, xv. 36, xxvi. 26; Acts xx. 11; comp. Xen. 
Anab. vii. 3, § 22, Uprous Sit'/cAa), whence the 

term to break = to give bread (Jer. xvi. 

7 ) : the pieces broken for consumption were called 
KXaapara (Matt. xiv. 20; John vi. 12). Old 
bread is described in Josh. ix. 5, 12, as crumbled 

(D*'^T|p3 : Aquil. £\ padvpiopivos- in frusta com- 
minuti; A. Y. “mouldy,” following the LXX. £u- 
pcortcov Kal fiefipcopevos)) a term which is also ap- 
plied (1 K. xiv. 3) to a kind of biscuit which easily 
crumbled (/coAAupiy: “cracknels,” A. V.). 

AY. L. B. 

BREASTPLATE. [Akms, p. 161; High- 
priest, I. (2.) a.] 

* BREECHES (0^03 pD : TrepuriceX?] : fem- 
inalia ), a kind of drawers, extending only from the 
loins to the thighs, worn by the priests (Ex. xxviii. 
42, xxxix. 28; Lev. vi. 10, xvi. 4; Ez. xliv. 18; 
comp. Joseph. Ant. iii. 7, § 1; Philo, De Monarch. 
lib. ii. c. 5, Opp. ii. 225 ed. Mang.;. See Priest, 
Dress. A. 

BRETHREN OF JESUS. [Brother.] 

brick (njnb, made of white clay: ttAiV- 
dos' later ; in Ez. iv. 1, A. Y. tile). Herodotus 
(i. 179), describing the mode of building the walls 
of Babylon, says that the clay dug out of the ditch 
was made into bricks as soon as it was carried up, 
and burnt in kilns, uapivoiao The bricks were 
cemented with hot bitumen (ao^aAros), and at 
every thirtieth row crates of reeds were stuffed in. 
This account agrees with the history of the build- 
ing of the Tower of Confusion, in which the build- 
ers used brick instead of stone, and slime ("Ipn : 
&o-<paATOs), for mortar (Gen. xi. 3; Joseph. Ant. i. 
4, § 3). In the alluvial plain of Assyria, both the 
material for bricks and the cement, which bubbles 
up from the ground, and is collected and exported 
by the Ajabs, were close at hand for building pur- 
poses, but the Babylonian bricks were more com- 
monly burnt in kilns than those used at Nineveh, 
which are chiefly sun-dried like the Egyptian. 
Xenophon mentions a wall called the wall of Media, 
not far from Babylon, made of burnt bricks set in 
bitumen {ttXiuQois oirrats iv cuKpaXTcp Keipivais) 
20 feet wide, and 100 feet high. Also another wall 
of brick 50 feet wide (Diod. ii. 7, 8, 12; Xen. 
Anab. ii. 4, § 12, iii. 4, § 11; Nah. iii. 14; Layard, 
Nineveh, ii. 46, 252, 278). While it is needless to 
inquire to what place, or to whom the actual inven- 
tion of brick-making is to be ascribed, there is per - 
haps no place in the world more favorable for the 
process, none in which the remains of original brick 
structures have been more largely used in later 
times for building purposes. The Babylonian 
bricks are usually from 12 to 13 in. square, and 
3£ in. thick. (English bricks are usually 9 in 
long, 4£ wide, 2£ thick.) They most of them bear 
I the name inscribed in cuneiform character, of Neb 
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jchadnezzar, whose buildings, no doubt, replaced 
those of an earlier age (I^ayard, A r w. awl Bab. pp. 
505, 531). They thus possess more of the charac- 
ter of tiles (Ez. iv. 1). They were sometimes 
glazed and enamelled with patterns of various col- 
ors. Semiramis is said by 1 )iodorus to have over- 
laid some of her towers with surfaces of enamelled 
brick bearing elaborate designs (Diod. ii. 8). En- 
amelled bricks have been found at Nimroud (bay- 
ard, ii. 312). l'liny (vii. 5G) says that the Baby- 
lonians used to record their astronomical observa- 
tions on tiles (eoetilibus laterculis). lie also, as 
well as Vitruvius, describes the process of making 
bricks at Koine. There were three sizes, (1.) 1£ ft. 
long, 1 ft. broad; (2.) 4 (Greek) palms long, 
12*135 in. (3.) 5 palms long, 15*16875 in. The 
breadth of (2 ) and (3.) the same. He says the 


Greeks preferred brick walls in general to etui* 
(xxxv. 14; Yitrnv. ii. 3, 8). Bricks of more than 
3 palms length and of less than 1^ palm, are men- 
tioned by the Talmudists (Gescn. s. r.). The Is- 
raelites, in common with other captives, were em- 
ployed by the Egyptian monarehs in making bricks 
and in building (Ex. i. 14, v. 7). Kiln-bricks were 
not generally used in Egypt, but were dried in the 
sun, and even without straw are as firm as when 
first put up in the reigns of the Anmnophs and 
Thot limes whose names they bear. The usual di- 
mensions vary from 20 in. or 17 in. to 14£ in. 
long; 8f in. to GJ in. wide; and 7 in. to 4$ in. 
thick. When made of the Nile mud, or alluvial 
dcjiosit, they required (as they still require) straw 
to prevent cracking, but those formed of clay taken 
from the torrent beds on the edge of the desert, 




5 3 a l 

Foreign captives employed in making bricks at Thebes. (Wilkinson.) 

"lgs. 1, 2. Men returning after carrying the bricks. Figs. 3, G. Taskmasters. Figs. 4, 5. Men carrying bricks. 
Figs. 9-13. frigging and mixing the clay or nnid. Figs. 8, 14. Making bricks with a wooden mould, r/, h. 
Fig. 15. Fetching water from tho tank, k. At t the bricks (tobi) are tend to be made at Thebes. 


held together without straw; and crude brick walls 
had fiKpiently the additional security of a layer of 
reeds and sticks, placed at intervals to act as bind- 
ers (Wilkinson, ii. 194, smaller wd.; Birch, A ncivnt 
I’otU nj, i. 14; comp. Her. i. 179). Baked bricks 
however were used, chielly in places in contact with 
water. 1’liey are smaller than the sun-dried bricks 
(Birch, i. 23). A brick-kiln is mentioned as in 
Egypt by the prophet Jeremiah (xliii. 9). A brick 
pyramid is mentioned by 1 le**' v,r 'lns (ii. 13G)as the 
work of King Asycliis. Sesostris (ii. 138) is said 
to have employed his captives in building. Nu- 
ucrous remains of buildings of various kinds exist, 


constructed of sun-dried bricks, of which many spec- 
imens are to he seen in the British Museum with in- 
scriptions indicating their date and purpose (Birch, 
i. 11, 17). Among the paintings at Thebes, one 
on the tomb of Kekshara, an ollicer of the court of 
Tliotlnnes III. (about 1 400 n. <\), represents the 
enforced labors iu brick-making of captives, who 
are distinguished from the unlives by the color in 
which they are drawn. Watching over the hir- 
ers are “task-masters,” who, armed with sticks, 
are receiving the “tale of bricks” and urging on 
the work. The processes of digging out the clay, 
of moulding, and of arranging, arc all duly repra- 


BRIDE 


BRIERS 


sen ted, and though the laborers cannot be deter- 
mined to be Jews, yet the similarity of employment 
illustrates the Bible history in a remarkable degree 
(Wilkinson, ii. 197; Birch, i. 19; see Aristoph. 
Av. 1133, KiyvTCTLos irkivQo<p6pos', Ex. v. 17, 18). 

The Jew3 learned the art of brick-making in 
Egypt, and we find the use of the brick-kiln in 
David’s time (2 Sam. xii. 31), and a complaint 
made by Isaiah that the people built altars of brick 
instead of unhewn stone as the law directed (Is. lxv. 
3; Ex. xx. 25). [Pottery.] II. W. P. 

BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM. [Marriage.] 

BRIDGE. The only mention of a bridge in 
the Canonical Scriptures is indirectly in the proper 

name Geshur ( HWj), a district in Bashan, N. E. 
of the sea of Galilee. At this place a bridge still 
exists, called the bridge of the sons of Jacob “ (Ge- 
sen. s. v.). Absalom was the son of a daughter of 
the king of Geshur (2 Sam. iii. 3, xiii. 37, xiv. 23, 
32). The Chaldee paraphrase renders “gates,” in 
Nahum ii. 6, “ bridges,” where, however, dykes or 
weirs are to be understood, which being burst by 
inundation, destroyed, the walls of Nineveh (Diod. 
ii. 27). Judas Maccabaeus is said to have intended 
to make a bridge in order to besiege the town of 
Oasphor or Caspis, situate near a lake (2 Mac. xii. 
13). Josephus (Ant. v. 1, § 3), speaking of the 
Jordan at the time of the passage of the Israelites, 
says it had never been bridged before, ouk e^eu/cTo 
7rpJT6pov, as if in his own time bridges had been 
made over it, which under the Romans was the 
case. (See the notices below.) In Is. xxxvii. 25, 

H-.p, dig for water , is rendered by LXX. yecpvpav 
Tidrifu. 

Permanent bridges over water do not appear to 
have been used by the Israelites in their earlier 
times, but we have frequent mention made of fords 
and of their military importance (Gen. xxxii. 22; 
Josh. ii. 7; Judg. iii. 28, vii. 24, xii. 5; Is. xvi. 
2). West of the Jordan there are few rivers of 
importance (Amm. Marc. xiv. 8; Iteland, p. 284), 
and perhaps the policy of the Jews may have dis- 
couraged intercourse with neighboring tribes, for it 
seems unlikely that the skill of Solomon’s architects 
was unable to construct a bridge. 

Herodotus (i. 18G) describes a bridge consisting 
of stone piers, with planks laid across, built by Ni- 
tocris, b. c. circ. GOO, connecting the two portions 
of Babylon (see Jer. Ii. 31, 32, 1. 38), and Diodorus 
speaks of an arched tunnel under the Euphrates 
(ii. 9). Bridges of boats are described also by 
Herodotus (iv. 88, vii. 3G; comp. iEsch. Pers. G9, 
Kiv65€<t/xos (rxeSia), and by Xenophon (Anab. ii. 
4, § 12). A bridge over the Zah, made of wicker- 
work, connecting stone piers, is described by Layard 
(i. 192), a mode of construction used also in South 
America. 

Though the arch was known and used in Egypt 
as early as the 15th century b. c. (Wilkinson, ii. 
302 ff., Birch, i. 14) the Romans were the first 
constructors of arched bridges. They made bridges 
over the Jordan and other rivers of Syria, of which 
remains still exist (Stanley, 29G ; Irby and Mangles, 


a * This bridge spans the Jordan, between the H'tleh 
and the lake of Galilee, and is called Jisr Benat l'a’- 
bob, " Bridge of Jacob’s daughters ” (Robinson, Phys. 
Geogr. p. 155). It is 60 paces long, aud has 4 pointed 
\rches. Though comparatively modern, it no doubt 
.tands where a bridge stood in the earliest times, since 
nuch of the traffic and travel between Damascus and 


90, 91, 92, 142, 143). A stone bridge over the 
Jordan, called the Bridge of the daughters of Jacob, 
is mentioned by B. de la Brocquiere, A. d. 1432, 
and a portion of one by Arculf, a. d. 700 (Early 
Trav. in Pal. 8, 300; Burckbardt, Syria, 315; 
Robinson, ii. 441). The bridge (yt<pvpa) connect- 
ing the Temple with the upper city, of which Jose- 
phus speaks (B. J. vi. G, § 2, Ant. xv. 11, 5), 
seems to have been an arched viaduct (Robinson, i. 
288, iii. 224). II. W. 1\ 

BRIERS. * * 6 No less than six Heb. words are 
thus rendered in eleven passages of the O. T. In 
Heb. vi. 8, it represents 'aKavdcu. In the 8th chap- 
ter of Judges occurs twice (v. 7, 10) the word 

D^tTlS, which the LXX. render by rats Bap- 
Kr\vlpL [Vat. APapK7)V€ipL, BapaKrjuei/x ], or [Alex.] 
BapKoppetu, [ BapaKrjrei/j . ,] and the A. V. by 
briers. This is probably an incorrect rendering. 
The word properly means a threshing machine, 
consisting of a flat, square, wooden board set with 
teeth of iron, flint, or fragments of iron pyrites, 
which are abundant in Palestine. Gesenius con- 
jectures that was the name for pyrites, from 

fulguravit ; and hence that ' , 2pP5 = trib~ 
ula pyritis munita = (see Robinson, ii. 307). 

For pT!i!7> Mic. vii. 4, and Ez. xxviii. 

24, see under Thorns. 

In Ez. ii. G, we read “ Though briers and thorns 
be with thee,” briers representing the Heb. D'Opp, 
which is explained by rebels in the margin. The 

root is rebellis vtl refractarius fuit , and the 

rendering should be “ Though rebellious men like 
thorns be with thee.” 

In Is. Iv. 13, we have “ instead of the brier shall 
come up the myrtle-tree,” the Heb. word for brier 

being sirpdd: k6vv£o.' itrtica. K 6vv(a 

is a strong-smelling plant of the endive kind, -flea- 
bane, Inula helenium , Linn. (Arist. II. A. iv. 8, 

28; Diosc. iii. 126). The Peshito has D 

satureia, savory, wild thyme, Thymus serpyllum, a 
plant growing in great abundance in the desert of 
Sinai according to Buckhardt (Syr. ii.). Gesenius 
rejects both flea-bane and wild thyme on etymolog 
ical grounds, and prefers urtica , nettle, consider 

ing *T5"?P to be a compound of ussit, and 

punxit. He also notices the opinion of 
Ewald ( Gram. Crit. p. 520) that Sinajn album , 
the white mustard, is the plant meant. 

In Is. v. G, we have mention of briers and thorns 
as springing up in desolated and wasted lands ; and 

here the Hebrew word is '"Pptp, horn root 
riguii, horruit [Adamant] (comp. Is. vii. 23, 24, 

25, ix. 18, and xxxii. 13. In Is. x. 17, xxvii. 4, 

is used metaphorically for men. The 
LXX. in several of these passages have &KavQa\ 
in one x6pTos, in another &ypaxrTLs ttfpa. 


Palestine must always have passed this way. ’See 

Geshur. H. 

6 * The eminent Hebraist, Professor Dietrich of 
Marburg, treats of the subject of this article under the 
head of Dornen- und Distelnamen (pp. 35-68) in his 
Abhandlungen fiir Semitische Wortforschung (Leipzig, 
1844). U 
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There is nothing in the etymology or usage by 
which we can identify the '"PEStE 1 with any partic- 
ular species of prickly or thorny plant. Possibly f 
it is a general term for the very numerous plants 1 
of this character which are found in the unculti- 
vated lands of the Past. W. D. 

BRIGAND 1NE. The Hebrew word thus 
rendered in Jer. xlvi. 4, li. 3 siryon: 

dwpat ; : lortca) is closely connected with that 
(YPPEP, shir yon) which is elsewhere translated 
“coat of mail’’ (1 Sam. xvii. 5, 38), and “haber- 
geon” (2 Chr. xxvi. 14; Neb. iv. 1G [10]). 
[Alois, p. 1G1 a.] Mr. Wedgwood (Did. of Eng. 
Etym. s. v.) says it “was a kind of scale armor, 
also ealled Briganders, from being worn by the 
light troops ealled Brigands.” The following ex- 
amples will illustrate the usage of the word in Old 
English : “ The rest of the armor for his body, he 
had put it on before in his tent, which was a Si- 
cilian eassocke, and vpon that a briyandine made 
of many foldes of canuas with oylet-holes, which 
was gotten among the spoiles at the battell of 
Issus ” (North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 735, ed. 1595). 

“llym selle with the Duke of Buekyngham stode 
harnessed in olde euil-fauoured Bri ganders'" (Hall, 
Edtv. r., fol. 15 b, ed. 1550). The forms brigan- 
taillc and brigantine also occur. W. A. W. 

BRIMSTONE (jT’“iC3 , a t/nplmth: e^ov : 
tulphur). There can be no question that the He- 
brew word which occurs several times in the Bible 
is correctly rendered “ brimstone; ” b this meaning 
is fully corroborated by the old versions. The word 
is very frequently associated with “fire:” “The 
Ixird rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone i 
and fire out of heaven” (Gen. xix. 24); see also 
Ps. xi. 0; Fz. xxxviii. 22. In dob xviii. 15, and 
Is. xxx. 33, “ brimstone ” occurs alone, but no 
doubt in a sense similar to that in the foregoing 
passages, namely, as a synonymous expression with 
lightning, as has been observed by he ( lerc ( Dis- 
sert. de Soda nun subrersione, Commentario [in] 
Pentateuch, adjeeta, § iv.), Michaclis, Bosemnidler, 
and others. 0 'There is a peculiar sulphurous odor 
which is occasionally perceived to accompany a 
thunder-storm ; the ancients draw particular atten- 
tion to it: see Pliny (A. 11. xxxv. 15), “ Fulmina 
ac fulgura quoque snlphuris odorern habent; ” Sen- 
eca (Q. nut. ii. 53), and Persius (Sat. ii. 24, 25). 
Hence the expression in the Sacred writings “fire 
and brimstone” to denote a storm of thunder and. 
lightning. 'The stream of brimstone in Is. xxx. 33 
is, no doubt, as Lee (Hub. Lex. p. 123) has well 
expressed it, “ a rushing stream of lightning.” 

From Dent. xxix. 23, “ the whole land thereof 
is brimstone like the overthrow of Sod- 

om,” it would appear that native sulphur itself is 
alluded to (see also Is. xxxiv. 9). Sulphur is found 
at the present time in different parts of Palestine, 
but in the greatest abundance on the borders of 
the Dead Sea. “ We picked up pieces,” says Dr. 

a Probably allied to a B° noni1 name for such 

trees a 3 abound with resinous iuliutmuable exudations ; 
be i j cm n'HETl, ,f sulphur,” as being very combus- 
tible, See the lexicons of Pnrkhurst and Gcscnlus, 
” o 

t>. Cf. the Arabic kibtU. 


Bobinson (Bib. /As. ii. 221), “as large as a 
nut near the northern shore, and the Arabs said it 
was found in the sea near 'Ain tLEeshkhuh in 
lumps as large as a man’s fist: they find it in suf- 
ficient quantities to make from it their own gun- 
powder.” See Irby and Mangles ( Tran is y p. 453), 
Burckhardt ( T ranis , p. 394), who observes that 
the Arabs use sulphur in diseases of their camels, 
and Shaw r ( Travels, ii. 159). There are hot sul- 
phurous springs on the eastern coast at the ancient 
Callirrhoc (Irby and M angles, 1'rav. p. % 4G7, and 
Bobinson, Bib. His. ii. 222). 

The pieees of sulphur, varying in size from a nut- 
meg to a small hen’s egg, which travellers pick up 
on the shore of the Dead Sea, have, in all proba- 
bility, been disintegrated from the adjacent lime- 
stone or volcanie rocks and washed up on the shores. 
Sulphur was much used by the Greeks and Bomans 
in their religious purifications (.luv. ii. 157; Plin. 
xxxv. 15): hence the Greek word 6e7ov, lit. “the 
divine thing,” was employed to express this sub- 
stance. Sulphur is found nearly pure in different 
parts of the world, and generally in volcanie dis- 
tricts; it exists in combination with metals and in 
various sulphates; it is very combustible, and is 
used in the manufacture of gunpowder, matches, 
Ac. Pliny (/. c.) says one kind of sulphur was 
employed “ad ellyehnia conficiemla.” W. II. 

* BRING. “ To bring a person on his way ” 
or “journey ” is used in the A. V. in tlm sense of 
to conduct or accompany him, for a part or the 
whole of the distance, often with the associated 
idea of fitting him out with the necessary supplies 

(TUfATTpOTTefATTO), TTpOTT efiTTCt) ‘. dkduCO , pi'lC- 
mitio; Gen. xviii. 1G; Acts xv. 3, xxi. 5; Born. xv. 
24; 1 Cor. xvi. G; 2 Lor. i. 1G; Tit. in. 13; 3 
John G). A. 

* BROIDER. See Exiiskoidkkkk. In 

many modern editions of the A. V., broidered iu 
1 Tim. ii. 9 — “ not with broidered hair ” — is a 
corruption of braided, the rendering of the ed. of 
1G11 and other early editions. Braided is an old 
form of braided. The marginal rendering is 
“ plaited ; ” Gr. iv irkeyfxacriv', Vulg. in toriis 
crinibus. A. 

BROOK. Four Hebrew words are thus ren- 
dered in the 0. T. 

1. p^S, aphlk (Ps. xlii. 1 [2]), which properly 
denotes a violent torrent, sweeping through a moun- 
tain gorge. It occurs only in the poetical books, 
and is derived from a root tiphak , signifying “ to 
be strong.” Elsewhere it is rendered “stream,” 
“channel,” “river.” 

2. year (Is. xix. 6, 7, 8, xxiii. 3, 10), an 
Egyptian word, generally applied to ihe Nile, or to 
the canals by which Egypt was watered. The only 
exceptions to this usage are found in Dan. xii. 5, 
G, 7. 

3. nueiil (2 Sam. xvii. 20), which oc- 
curs but once, and then, according to the most 
probable conjecture, signifies a “rivulet,” or small 
stream of water. 'The etymology of the word is 


b From A. 8., brennan, ff to burn,” nnd stone, 
c See tho different explanation of llengstenberg (Ps 
xl. G), who maintains, contrary to nit reason, that 
Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed by tf n liter* 

1 raining of brimstone.” 
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jb<*ciire. I'he Targum erroneously rentiers It [ 
u Jordan.” 

4. bn?, nachal , a term applied both to the i 
dry torrent-bed (Num. xxi. 12; Judg. xvi. 4) and 
to the torrent itself (1 K. xvii. 3). It corresponds 
with the Arabic icddy, the Greek /xappous, the 
Italian fumara , and the Indian nullah. For fur- 
ther information, see IIivek. \Y. A. W. 

BROTHER (nS: a5eA (p6s)' The Hebrew 
word is used in various senses in the 0. T., as (1.) 
Any kinsman, and not a mere brother; e. y. nephew 
(Gen. xiv. 1G, xiii. 8), husband (Cant. iv. 0). (2.) 

One of the same tribe (2 Sam. xix. 12). (3.) Of 
the same people (Ex. ii. 11), or even of a cognate 
people (Num. xx. 14). (4.) An ally (Am. i. 9). 

(5.) Any friend (Job vi. 15). (6.) One of the same 
office (1 Iv. ix. 13). (7.) A fellow man (Lev. xix. 

17). (8.) Metaphorically of any similarity. It is a 
very favorite Oriental metaphor, as in Job xxx. 29, 

“ I am become a brother to the jackals” (Gesen. 

s. t\). 

The word cc5eA <fx$$ has a similar range of mean- 
ings in the N. T., and is also used for a disciple 
(Matt. xxv. 40, Ac.); a fellow- worker, as in St. 
Paul's Epp. passim; and especially a Christian. 
Indeed, we see from the Acts that it was by this 
name that Christians usually spoke of each other. 
The name Christian was merely used to describe 
them objectively, i. e. from the Pagan point of 
view, as we see from the places where it occurs, 
namely, Acts [xi. 20], xxvi. 28, and 1 Pet. iv. 
1C. 

The Jewish schools distinguish between “bro- 
ther” and “neighbor;” “brother” meant an Is- 
raelite by blood, “neighbor” a proselyte. They 
allowed neither title to the Gentiles; but Christ 
and the Apostles extended the name “ brother ” to 
all Christians, and “ neighbor ” to all the world, 
1 Cor. v. 11; Luke x. 2J, 30 (Lightfoot, Ilor. 
Uebr. ad Mutt. v. 22). 

We must now briefly touch on the difficult and 
interesting question as to who were “ the brethren 
of the Lord,” and pass in review the theories re- 
specting them. And first we would observe that in 
arguing at all against their being the rtal brethren 
of Jesus, far too much stress has been laid on the 
assumed indefiniteness of meaning attached to the 
word “ brother ” in Scripture. In all the adduced 
cases it will be seen that, when the word is used in 
any but its proper sense, the context prevents the 
possibility of confusion ; and indeed in the only two 
exceptional instances (not metaphorical), namely, 
those in which Lot and Jacob are respectively 
called “brothers” of Abraham and Laban, the 
word is only extended so far as to mean “ nephew; ” 
and it must be remembered that even these excep- 
tions are quoted from a single book, seventeen cen- 
turies earlier than the gospels. If then the word 
1 brethren,” as repeatedly applied to James, Ac., 
really mean “ cousins ” or “ kinsmen,” it will he 
the only instance of such an application in which 
no data are given to correct the laxity of meaning. 
Again, no really parallel case can he quoted from 
he N. T., except in merely rhetorical and tropical 
passages; whereas when “nephews” are meant 
they are always specified as such, as in Col. iv. 10; 
Acts xxiii 1G (Kitto, The Apostles , Ac., p. 1G5 
if.). There is therefore no adequate warrant in the 

a * Not the primitive bishop of this name, of Hierap- 
<lis, but a mediaeval namesake who lived in the 11th 
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language alone, to take “ brethren ” as meaning 
“relatives;” and therefore the a priori presump 
tion is in favor of a literal acceptation ol the term. 
We have dwelt the more strongly on this point, 
because it seems to have been far too easily assumed 
that no importance is to be attached to the mere 
fact of their being invariably called Christ’s breth- 
ren; whereas this consideration alone goes far to 
prove that they really were so. 

There are, however, three traditions respecting 
them. They are first mentioned (Matt. xiii. 56) 
in a manner which would certainly lead an un- 
biased mind to conclude that they were our Lord’s 
uterine brothers. “ Is not this the carpenter’s son ? 
is not his mother called Mary? and his brethren 
James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? and his 
sisters, are they not all with us? ” Hut since we 
find that there was a “ Mary, the mother of James 
and Joses” (Matt. xvii. 5G), and that a “James 
and Judas (?) ” were sons of Alphams (Luke vi. 15, 
16), the most general tradition is — I. That they 
were all our Lord's first cousins, the sons of Al- 
phaeus (or Clopas — not Cleopas, see Alford, Gr. 
Test. Matt. x. 3} and Mary, the sister of the Vir- 
gin. This tradition is accepted by Papias," Jerome 
(Cat. Script. Ecc. 2), Augustine, and the Latin 
Church generally, and is now the one most com- 
monly received. Yet there seem to be overwhelm- 
ing arguments against it: for (1.) The reasoning 
entirely depends on three very doubtful assumptions, 
namely, (a.) That “his mother’s sister” (John xix. 
25) must be in apposition with “ Mary, the wife 
of Cleophas,” which would be improbable, if only on 
the ground that it supposes two sisters to have had 
the same name, a supposition substantiated by no 
parallel cases [Wieseler (comp. Mark xv. 40 ) thinks 
that Salome, the wife of Zebedee, is intended by 
“his mother’s sister”]. (6.) That “Mary, the 
mother of James,” was the wife of Alphams, L e. 
that the James intended is Ta/coojSos 6 'A\(j>c uov. 
(c.) That Cleophas, or more correctly Clopas, whose 
wife Mary was, is identical with Alphueus ; which 
may be the case, although it cannot be proved. 
(2.) If his cousins were meant, it would he signally 
untrue that “neither did his brethren believe on 
him ” (John vii. 5 ffi), for in all probability three 
out of the four (namely, James the Less, Matthew (or 
Levi), and Jude, the brother (?) of James) were 
actual Apostles. We do not see how this objection 
can be removed. (3.) It is quite unaccountable 
that these “ brethren of the Lord,” if they were 
only his cousins, should be always mentioned in 
conjunction with the Virgin Mary, and never with 
their own mother Mary, who was both alive and in 
constant attendance on our Lord. (4.) They are 
generally spoken of as distinct from the Apostles ; 
see Acts i. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 5; and Jude (17) seems 
to clearly imply that he himself was not an Apostle. 
It seems to us that these four objections are quite 
adequate to set aside the very slight grounds for 
identifying the “ brethren of the Lord ” with the 
“sons of Alphseus.” 

II. A second tradition accepted by Hilary, 
Epiphanius, and the Greek fathers generally, makes 
them the sons of Joseph by a former marriage with 
a certain Escha or Salome of the tribe of Judah; 
indeed Epiphanius ( Hccres . xxix. § 4) even men- 
tions the supposed order of birth of the four sons and 
two daughters. But Jerome ( Com. in Matt. xii. 49 ) 


century. Prof. Lightfoot (on Galat. p. 259) has pointed 
out this slip of the writer. H. 
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slights this as a mere conjecture, borrowed from the 
delirainenta Apocryphorum,” and Urigen says 
that it was taken from the Gos|>e] of St. Beter. 
The only sliadow of ground for its possibility is the 
apparent difference of age between Joseph and the 
Virgin. 

111. They are assumed to have been the offspring 
of a levirate marriage between Joseph and the wife 
of his deceased brother Ulopas. lint apart from all 
evidence, it is obviously idle to examine so arbitrary 
an assumption. 

The arguments against their being the sons of 
the Virgin after the birth of our Lord, are founded 
on — (1.) The almost constant tradition of her 
aenrapOenia- St. Basil (Strut. de S. A ativ. ) even 
records a story that “ Zechary was slain by the Jews 
between the porch and the altar ” for affirming her 
to be a Virgin < if ter , as well as before the birth of 
her most holy Son (Jer. Tailor, Duct. Dubit. 11.3, 
4). Still the tradition was not universal: it was 
denied, for instance, by large numbers called Anti- 
dicomarianifre and ilelvidiaui. To quote Ez. xliv. 
2, as any argument on the question is plainly ab- 
surd. (2.) On the fact that on the cross Christ 
commended his mother to the care of St.John ; 
but this is easily explicable on the ground of his 
brethren’s apparent disbelief in Him at that time, 
though they seem to have been converted very soon 
afterwards. (3.) On the identity of their names 
with those of the sons of Alpha-us. This argument 
loses all weight, when we remember the constant 
recurrence of names in Jewish families, and the ex- 
treme commonness of these particular names. In 
the N. T. alone there may he at least five contem- 
porary Jameses, and several Judes, not to mention 
the 21 Simons, 17 Joses, and Iff Judes mentioned 
by Josephus. 

On the other hand, the arguments for their being 
our Lord’s uterine brothers are numerous, and, 
taken coU.cciirely , to an unprejudiced mind almost 
breaistible, although singly they are open to objec- 
tions: e. g. (1.) The word TrpwrdroKos olds, Luke 
ii. ?. (2.) Matt. i. 23, ovk cyivanricev avrgr ecus 

vV ?*■. «i/. k. t. A-, to w hich Alford justly remarks, 
o:;!v our meaning could have been attached but for 
preconceived theories about the aenrapOevla- (•!•) 
Tbe general tone of the gospels on the subject, 
since they are constantly spoken of with the Virgin 
Mary, and with no shadow of a hint that they were 
not her own children (Matt. xii. 4G; Mark iii. 31, 
&c.). It can, we think, hardly be denied that any 
one of these arguments is singly stronger than those 
produced on the other side. 

To sum up then, we have seen (I.) that “the 
brethren of the Lord ” could hardly have been iden- 
tical wit Ii the sons of Alphams, and (11.) that we 
have no grounds for supposing them to have been 
the sons of Joseph by a previous, or (Ilf.) a levi- 
mtc marriage; that the arguments in favor of their 
being actual brothers of our Ixwd arc cogent, and 
that the tradition on the other side is not suffi- 
ciently weighty or unanimous to set them aside. 
Finally, this tradition of the perpetual virginity of 
the mother of our !x>rd (which any one may hold, 
if he will, as one of the “ pie eredibilia,” Jer. Tay- 
lor, Duct. Dub. II. 3, ff) is easily accounted for by 
file general error on the inferiority of the wedded 
o the virgin state: Scripture in no way requires 
us to believe it, and since Mary’s previous virginity 
Is alo’** -'vpiisite to the Gospel narrative, we must 
•egard A l- a question of mere curiosity. [James; 
ohes; Jui> W’.J (Bearson, On the Creed , Art. 


111. and notes; Kuinoel and Alford on Matt, xui 
5G; Lightfoot, llor . lh.br. Matt. v. 22, Ac., Ac.). 

F. \\\ 1« . 

* On this question of “ the brethren of the l.ord,” 
Dr. Lange maintains the cousin-theory, but with a 
peculiar modification. He derives the eousinship 
not from the mothers (the two Marys being sisters), 
but from the fathers (Ulopas or Alphams and Joseph 
being brothers). See his Hibcltcerk , i. 201, and 
L)r. Seliatt ’s Translation , p. 255. Brofessor I .ight- 
foot thinks the words on the cross, 44 Woman, be- 
hold thy son,” said of John the Evangelist, are 
decisive, as showing that the mother of Jesus had 
no sons of her own, and hence according to his view 
44 the brethren ” must have been sons of Joseph by 
a former marriage (St. Paul's Pp. to the Calat ., pp. 
241-275). Of these two explanations (the cousin- 
theory being regarded as out of the question) Dr. 
SehalF (on Lange, pp. 25G-2G0, where be has a lull 
note) prefers the latter, partly as agreeing better 
with the apparent age of Joseph, the husband of 
Mary (who disappears so early from the history), 
and also with the age of the brothers who seem at 
times to have exercised a sort of eldership over 
Jesus (comp. Mark iii. 31 and John vii. 3 11’.). 
Undoubtedly the view adopted in the foregoing 
article, that Jesus had brothers who were the sons 
of Mary, is the one which an unforced exegesis re- 
quires; and, as to the fact of the Saviour’s com- 
mitting the mother in his last moments to the care 
of John, which this view is said to make irrecon- 
coneilable with “the claims of filial piety,” if Mary 
had sons of her own. it is not easy in point of prin- 
ciple to make out the material difference (affirmed 
by those who suppose a previous marriage of Joseph) 
between such claims of her own sons and those of 
step-sons. “ The perpetual virginity of Mary,” 
says the late Brof. Edwards, “is inferred from half 
a verse (Matt. i. 25), which by natural implication 
teaches the direct contrary.” This question is 
brought up again under James. 1L 

* BRUIT, Jer. x. 22; Nall. iii. 19, is used in 

the sense, now’ obsolete, of “ report,” *• tidings.” 
The A. V. in the passages referred to follows the 
Genevan version. A. 

BUBAS'TIS. [Bibesetil] 

* BUCKLER. [Ai:ms, 11. 5; Shield.] 

BUK'KI 0 ( v2 [contracted for see 

infra] : Bokki ; [Alex.] Bo >kcu; [Vat. Bcce, Ba'/cai :] 
Docci). 1. Son of Abishua and father of Uzzi, 
fifth from Aaron in the line of the high-priests in 
I Ulir. v. 31, vi. 3G (vi. 0, 51, A. V.), and in the 
genealogy of Ezra, Ezr. vii. 4, and 1 Esdr. viii. 2, 
where he is called Bound, Boccas, which is cor- 
rupted to Bobitii, 2 Esdr. i. 2. Whether Bukki 
ever filled the office of high-priest, we are not in- 
formed in Scripture. Kpiplianius ill his list of the 
ancestors of Jehoiada, whom he fancifully supposes 
to be brother of Elijah the Tishbite, omits both 
Bukki and Abishua (Advers. Milchizeihc. iii.). 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 1, § 3) expressly says that all 
of Aaron’s line between Joseph (Abishua) the high- 
priest, and Zndok who was made high-priest in the 
reign of I >nvid, were private persons (iSiwreverarre?) 
i. e. not high* priests, and mentions by name “ Bukki 
the son of Joseph the high-priest,” ns the first of 
those who lhod a private life, while the pontifical 
dignity was in the house of Ithamar. But in v. 
1 1, § 5, Josephus says as expressly that Abishua (ther* 
called Abiozer) having received the high-i riesthood 
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Sfrom his father Phinehns, transmitted it to his own 
son Bukki, who was succeeded hy L'zzi, after whom 
it passed to Eli. We may conclude therefore that 
Josephus had no more means of knowing for certain 
who w r ere high-priests between Phinehas and Eli, 
than we have, and may adopt the opinion, which is 
far the most probable, that there was no high-priest 
between them, unless perhaps Abishua. For an 
account of the absurd fancies of the Jews, and the 
statements of Christian writers relative to the suc- 
cession of the high-priests at this period, see Sel- 
den, de Success, m Pontif Hebr . ; also (Jenealuy. 
of our Lord , ch. x. A. C. H. 

2. (B aKx'ip [Vat. ~X €l p] 5 -Vlex. Bocci.) 

Sou of Jogli, “prince” of the tribe of 

Dan, one of the ten men chosen to apportion the 
land of Canaan between the tribes (Num. xxxiv. 22). 

BUKKI AH (nrPjy'^l [ wasting from Jeho- 
vah], Bukkijahu: Bov/cias [Vat. -/cei-]; Alex. Bott- 
om y, [Ko/c/ctas:] Bocciau), a Kohathite Levite,of 
the sons of Heman, one of the musicians in the 
Temple, the leader of the sixth band or course in 
the sendee (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 13). 

BUL. [Months.] 

BULL, BULLOCK, terms used synony- 
mously with ox, oxen, in the A. V. as the repre- 
sentatives of several Hebrew words. [See Ox.] 
Twice in the X. T. as the rendering of ravpos, Heb. 
ix. 13, x. 4. 

"1(75 is properly a generic name for horned cat- 
tle when of full age and fit for the plough. Ac- 
iprdingly it is variously rendered bullock (Is. lxv. 
25), cow (Ez. iv. 15), oxen (Gen. xii. 16). Hence 

in Deut. xxi. 3, flbsV is a heifer ; Ex. 
xxix. 1, young bullock ; and in 

Gen. xviii. 7, simply rendered a calf 

in A. V. It is derived from an unused root, 
•Vt?, to cleave , hence to plough , as in Latin ar - 
mentum is aramentum. 

TltT differs from in the same way as 

nCT, a sheep , from a flock of sheep. It is 
a generic name, but almost always signifies one 
head of horned cattle , without distinction of age or 
*ex. It is very seldom used collectively. The 

Chaldee form of the word, “IV-I, occurs in Ezr. vi. 
9, 17, vii. 17; Dan. iv. 25, &c.; and Plutarch 
(Sull. c. 17) says 0d>p of &olviKes t^v fiovv Ka- 
Xovai. It is probably the same word as ravpus, 

taurus , Germ, stier, Engl, steer. The root 


is not used, but the Arab, j U> ? excitavit pulverem , 
is a very natural derivation of the word. 

bar, nbjv, a calf male or female , prop- 
erly of the first year , derived, as Gesenius thinks, 
from an ^Ethiopic word signifying fetus, embryo , 


pullus, catulus , while others derive it from 
solvit, rotavit , festinavit. The word is used of a 
trained heifer (Hos. x. 11), ot one giving milk (Is. 
/ii. 21, 22), of one used in ploughing (Judg. xiv. 
*3), and of one three years old (Gen. xv. 9). Al- 


a Tbe f ‘ prioces ” are only specified to seven tribes 
rut of the ten : not to J uduh, Simeon, or Benjamin. 
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most synonymous with is the latter sig. 

nifying generally a young bull of two years old 
though in one instance (Judg. vi. 25) possibly a 
bull of seven years old. It is the customary term 
for bulls offered in sacrifice, and hence is used met- 
aphorically in Hos. xiv. 2, “so will we lender, ‘ as 
bullocks,’ our lips.” 

There are four or five passages in which the word 


is used for bulls. It is the plural of "V'SS, 
strong , whence its use. See Ps. xxii. 12, 1. 13, lxviii 
30; Is. xxxiv. 7; Jer. 1. 11. 

All the above words refer to domesticated cattle, 
which formed of old, as now. an important part of 
the wealth of the people of Palestine. In Is. li. 20 

the word KM 7 ) occurs, and is rendered “ wild bull,” 


but “ mid ox ” in Deut. xiv. 5. The LXX. have 
aevTXtov in the former passage and opvya in the 
latter. It was possibly one of the larger species of 
antelope, and took its name from its swiftness — 
% ' 


the Arabic 


Aj being cursu antevertit. 


The An- 


telope Oryx of Linnaeus is indigenous in Syria, 
Arabia, and Persia. Dr. Robinson mentions large 
herds of black and almost hairless buffaloes as still 
existing in Palestine, and these may be the animal 
indicated (iff. 396). W. D. 


BULRUSH, used synonymously with Rush ff) 
the A. V. as the rendering of the words 
and In Is. ix. 14, xix. 15, we have the 

proverbial expression HSlp, A. V. “branch 

and rush,” equivalent to high and low alike (the 
LXX. have peyav Kal piKpSv in one passage, apx V 

koI reAos in the other), and in Is. lviii. 5, 
is rendered bulrush. W. D. 


* The remainder of this article in the English 
edition is entirely superseded by the art. Reed, 
which see. A. 


* BULRUSHES, ARK OF. [Moses.] 

BU'NAH [discretion]: Bavad\ [Vat. 

B amia; Aid. Baava:] Buna), a son of Jerahmeel, 
of the family of Pharez in Judah (1 Chr. ii. 25). 

BUN'NI. 1. 0221 [built] : Bonni ), one of 
the Levites in the time of Nehemiah (Nek. ix. 4); 
possibly the same person is mentioned in x. 15. 
The LXX. in both cases translate the name by 
vl6s. 

2. [FA. 3 Bomu; Comp. Bovva’ Boni.] Another 
Levite, but of earlier date than the preceding (Neh 

xi. 15). The name, ^2^21, is also slightly different 
LXX. [in most MSS.] omits. 

Bunni is said to have been the Jewish name of 
Nicodemus (Lightfoot on John iff. 1; Ewald, v. 
233). 

* BURDEN. The Hebrew Stt/E, rendered 

“ burden ” in the A. V., denotes both a burden , 
and an oracle or prophecy. This double sense of 
the word is referred to in Jer. xxiii. 33 ff. See 
Noyes's note on the passage ( Trans, of the Hebrew 
Prophets, 3d ed., 1866, ii. 340). A. 

BURIAL, SEPULCHRES, TOMBS- The 
Jews uniformly disposed of the corpse by entomb- 
ment where possible, and failing that, by interment; 
extending this respect to the remains even of the 
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ilain enemy and malefactor (1 K. xi. 15; Dent. xxi. 
23), in tlie latter case by express provision of law. 
Since this was the only ease so guarded by Mosaic 
precept, it may be concluded that natural feeling 
was relied on us rendering any such general injunc- 
tion superfluous. Similarly, to disturb remains 
was regarded as a barbarity, only justifiable in the 
case of those who had themselves outraged religion 
(2 K. xxiii. 1G, 17; Jer. viii. 1, 2). The Rabbis 
quote the doctrine “ dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return,” as a reason for preferring to 
entomb or inter their dead; but that preferential 
practice is older than the Mosaic record, as traceable 
in patriarchal examples, and continued unaltered by 
any Gentile influence; so Tacitus {Hist. v. 5) notices 
that it was a point of Jewish custom, corpora con - 
(/ere yuan ere nut re. 

On this subject we have to notice: (1 ). the place 
of burial, its site and shape; (2) the mode of burial; 

(3) the prevalent notions regarding this duty; [and 

(4) the rapidity with which burial took place after 
death.] 

1. A natural cave enlarged and adapted by exca- 
vation, or an artificial imitation of one, was the 
standard type of sepulchre. This was what the 
structure of the Jewish soil supplied or suggested. 
A distinct and simple form of sepulture as con- 
trasted with the complex and elaborate rites of 
Egypt clings to the region of Palestine and varies 
but little with the great social changes between the 
periods of Abraham and the Captivity. Jacob and 
Joseph, who both died in Egypt, are the only known 
instances of the Egyptian method applied to 'patri- 
archal remains. Sepulchres, when the owner’s 
means permitted it, were commonly prepared before- 
hand, and stood often in gardens, by roadsides, or 
even adjoining houses. Kings and prophets alone 
were probably buried within towns (l l\. ii. 10, xvi. 
G, 23; 2 K. x. 35, xiii. 0; 2 Chr. xvi. 14, xxviii. 
27; 1 Sam. xxv. 1, xxviii. 3). Sarah’s tomb and 
Rachel's seem to have been chosen merely from the 
accident of the place of death ; but the successive 
interments at the former (Gen. xlix. 31) are a 
chronicle of the strong family feeling among the 
Jews. It was the sole fixed spot in the unsettled 
patriarchal life; and its purchase and transfer, mi- 
nutely detailed, are remarkable as the sole transac- 
tion of the kind, until repeated on a similar occasion 
ar, Shechem. Thus it was deemed a misfortune or 
an indignity, not only to be deprived of burial (Is. 
xiv. 20; Jer. passim; 2 K. ix. 10), but, in a le*>er 
degree, to be excluded from the family sepulchre 
(1 K. xiii. 22), as were Uzziah the royal leper, and 
Manasseh (2 Chr. xxvi. 23, xxxiii. 20). Thus the 
remains of Saul and his sons were reclaimed to rest 
in his father’s tomb. Similarly it was a mark of a 
profound feeling towards a person not of one’s family 
to wish to be buried with him (Until i. 17 ; 1 1C. 
xiii. 31), or to give him a place in one’s own 
sepuhhrc (Gen. xxiii. G; comp. 2 Chr. xxiv. 1G). 
'Hie head of a family commonly provided space for 
more than one generation; and these galleries of 
kindred sepulchres are common in many eastern 
branches of the human race. Cities soon became 
populous and demanded cemeteries (comp, the term 
noKoauBpiov, Ez. xxxix. 15), which were placed 
without the walls; such an one seems intended by 
the expression in 2 K. xxiii. G, “the graves of the 
children of the people,” situated in the valley of the 
Kedron or of Jehoshaphat. Jeremiah (vii. 32, xix. 
II) threatens that the eastern valley called Tophet, 


the favorite haunt of idolatry, should be 1 -olluted l j 
burying there (comp 2 K. xxiii. 1G). Such waa 
also the “ Potter’s Field ” (Matt, xxvii. 7), which 
had perhaps been wrought by digging for clay into 
boles serviceable for graves. 

The Mishnaie description of a sepulchre, com- 
plete according to Rabbinical notions, is somewhat 
as follows : a cavern about 0 cubits square, or G by 
8, from three sides of which are recessed longitud- 
inally several vaults, called each large 

enough for a corpse. On the fourth side the cavern 
is approached through a small open covered court, 

or portico, '“E-n, of a size to receive the bier and 
bearers. In some such structures the demoniac may 
have housed. The entry from this court to that 

cavern was closed by a large stone called 
as capable of being rolled, thus confirming the 
Evangelistic narrative. Sometimes several such 
caverns, each with its recesses, were entered from 
the several sides of the same portico. (Mishna, B iva 
Bnthru , G, 8, quoted by J. Nicolaus, de Sepulchris 
f/ebneorum [lib. iii. c. xi.].) Such a tomb is that de- 
scribed in Buckingham's Travels in Arabia (p. 158), 
and those known to tradition as the “ tombs of the 
kings ” (see below). But earlier sepulchres were 
doubtless more simple, and, to judge from 2 K. 
xiii. 21, did not prevent mutual contact of remains. 
Sepulchres were marked sometimes by pillars, as 
that of Rachel; or by pyramids, as those of the 
Asmoneans at Modin (Joseph. Ant. xiii. G, 7); and 
had places of higher and lower honor. Like tem- 
ples, they were, from their assumed inviolability, 
sometimes made the depositaries of treasures (De 
Saulcy, ii. 183). We find them also distinguished 
by a “title” (2 K. xxiii. 17). Such as were not 
otherwise noticeable were scrupulously “ whited ”■ 
(Matt, xxiii. 27) once a year, after the rains before 
the passover, to warn passers by of defilement (Ilot- 
tinger, Cippi Ilebr. [Ugolini, xxxiii.] p. 1034; Uos- 
teusch dt Bepul. Calce nutat. Ugolini, xxxiii.). 

2. With regard to the mode of burial, we should 
remember that our impressions, as derived from the 
O. T., nre those of the burial of persons of rank or 
public eminence, whilst those gathered from the 
N. T. regard a private station. But in both cases 
“the manner of the Jews” Included the use of 
spices, where they could command the means. Thus 
Asa lay in a “ bed of spices ” (2 Chr. xvi. 14). A 
portion of these were burnt in honor of the de- 
ceased, and to this use was probably destined part 
of the 100 [>ounds weight of “myrrh and aloes” 
in our I xml's case. On high state occasions the 
vessels, bed, and furniture used by the deceased 
were burnt also. Such was probably the “ great 
burning” made for Asa. If a king was unpopular 
or died disgraced (e. <j. Jchorain, 2 Chr. xxi. 10; 
Joseph. Ant. ix. 5, § 3), this was not observed. In 
no case, save that of Saul and his. sons, were the 
bodies burned, nor in that case were they so burnt 
as not to leave the “ bones,” easily concealed and 
transported, anil the whole proceeding looks like a 
hasty precaution against hostile violence. Even 
then the bones were interred, and re-exhnmed t’oi 
solemn entombment. The ambiguous word in Ain. 

vi. 10, V'ww, rendered in the A. V. “he that 
burnetii /i/mi,” probably means “ the burner of per- 
fumes in bis honor," i. e. his near relation, on 
whom such duties devolved ; not, as Winer (s. v. 
Beyrabcn) and others think, “ the burner of th* 
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soTjjss." a For a great mortality never causes men 
to burn corpses where it is not the custom of the 
country; nor did the custom vary among the Jews 
on such an occasion (Hz. xxxix. 12-14). It was 
the office of the next of kin to perform and preside 
over the whole ftinereal office; but a company of 
public buriers, originating in an exceptional neces- 
sity (Ez. 1. c.) y had become, it seems, customary in 
the times of the N. T. (Acts v. 6, 10). The closing 
of the eyes, kissing, and washing the corpse (Gen. 
xlvi. 4, 1. 1 ; Acts ix. 37), are customs common to 
all nations. Coffins were but seldom used, and if 
used were open; but fixed stone sarcophagi were 
common in tombs of rank. The bier, the word for 
which in the 0. T. is the same as that rendered 
bed [see Bed], was borne by the nearest relatives, 
and followed by any who wished to do honor to the 
dead. The grave-clothes (odSna, irratpia) were 
probably of the fashion worn in life, but swathed 
and fastened with bandages, and the head covered 


separately. Previously to this being done, spices 
were applied to the corpse in the form of ointment, 
or between the folds of the linen ; hence our Lord’s 
remark, that the woman had anointed his body, 
TTpos rb ivTCKpidfeiv, “ with a view to dressing it 
in these eVrd^ua;” not, as in A. V. “for the 
burial For the custom of mourners visiting the 
sepulchre, see Mourn i xg; for that of frequenting 
tombs for other purposes, see Necromancy. 

3. The precedent of Jacob’s and Joseph’s remains 
being returned to the land of Canaan was followed, 
in wish at least, by every pious Jew. Following a 
similar notion, some of the Rabbins taught that 
only in that land could those who were buried ob 
tain a share in the resurrection which was to ushei 
in Messiah’s reign on earth. Thus that land was 
called by them, “ the land of the living,” and the 
sepulchre itself, “ the house of the living.” Some 
even feigned that the bodies of the righteous, wher- 
ever else buried, rolled back to Canaan under ground 



and found there only their appointed rest (J. Nico- 
laus, f/e Sepulchr. Heb. [lib. iii. c.] xiii. 1). Tombs 
were, in popular belief, led by the same teaching, 
invested with traditions. Thus Machpelah is stated 
(Lightfoot, Centuria Chorographica , s. v. Hebron) 
to have been the burial-place not only cf Abraham 
and Sarah, but also of Adam and Eve; and there 
was probably at the time of the N. T. a spot fixed 
upon by tradition as the site of the tomb of every 
prophet of note in the O. T. To repair and adorn 
these was deemed a work of exalted piety (Matt, 
sxiii. 2J). The scruples of the Scribes extended 
even to the burial of the ass whose neck was broken 
(Ex. xxxiv. 20), hnd of the first-boin of cattle, (li. 
Maimon. de Primogen. ch. iii. § 4, quoted by J. 
Nicolaus, de Sepulchr. Heb. [lib. iii. c.] xvi. 1. 3, 4). 

The neighborhood of Jerusalem is thickly studded 
with tombs, many of them of great antiquity. A 
succinct but valuable account of them is given in 
Porter’s l/amlbootc (p. 143 ff.); out it is only nec- 
essary in this article to refer to two or three of the 
most celebrated. The so-called “ Tombs of the 


Prophets” will he best explained by the preceding 
plan, taken from Porter (p. 147), and of which he 
gives the following description : — 

“Through a long descending gallery, the first 
part of which is winding, we enter a circular chain 
her about 24 ft. in diameter and 10 high, having 
a hole in its roof. From this chamber two parallel 
galleries, 10 ft. high and 5 wide, are carried south- 
wards through the rock for about GO ft.; a third di- 
verges S. E., extending 4!) ft. They are connected 
by two cross-galleries in con'entric curves, one at 
their extreme end, the other in the middle. The 
outer one is 1 15 ft. long and has a range of thirty 
niches on the level of its floor, radiating outwards. 
Two small chambers, with similar niches, also open 
into it.” 

The celebrated “Tombs of the Kings” have re- 
ceived this name on account of their remarkable 
character; but they are supposed by Robinson and 
Porter to be the tomb of Helena, the widowed 
queen of Monobazus king of Adiabene. She be- 
came a proselyte to Judaism, and fixed her re«i- 


« * Dr. Pusey assigns good reasons for abiding by 


10 ( Minor Prophets, Part III. p. 2071. 


mere obvious sense of the expression in Am. ri. \ Der Prophet Amos , p. 3JG 


See also Baur 
H 
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icnce at Jerusalem, where she relieved man}’ of the 
.joor during the famine predicted by Agabus in the 
days of Claudius Uivsnr (Acts xi. 28), and built for 
herself a tomb, as we learn from Josephus. (On 
Helena and her tomb see Jose ph. Ant. xx. 2, § 1 
ft*., 4, § 3; H. J. v. 2, § 2, 4, § 2; l»aus. viii. 10, 
§ 5; Kobinson, i. 301 It’.) Into the question of the 
origin of these tombs it is, however, unnecessary to 
pnter; but their structure claims our attention. 
They are excavated out of the rock. The traveller 
passes through a low arched doorway into a court 
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92 ft. long by 87 wide. On the western side is i 
vestibule or porch 39 feet wide. The open front 
was supported by two columns hi the middle. 
Along the front extend a deep frieze and cornice 
the former richly ornamented. At the southern 
side of the vestibule is the entrance to the tomh 
The first room .is a mere antechamber 18$ ft. by 
19. On the S. side are two doors leading to other 
chambers, and on the TV. one. These three cham- 
bers have recesses, running into the walls at right 
angles, and intended for bodies. (For further par- 




ticulars see l’orter, from whose Handbook the pre- 
ceding account is taken.) 

The so-called “ Tomh of Zeehariah,” said to have 
been constructed in honor of Zeehariah, who was 
slain “between the temple and the altar ” in the 
reign of Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 21; Matt, xxiii. 35), 
is held in great veneration by the Jews. It is 
doubtful, however, whether it be a tomb at all, and 
the style of architecture can scarcely be earlier than 


Front of the Vestibule of the tombs called r< Tombs 
of the Kings.” (From Photograph.) 

our era. A drawing of it is inserted here on ac- 
count of its celebrity. It hears a considerable 
resemblance to the so-called tomb of Absalom, 
which is figured on p. 17. H. II. 

* 4. In eastern climates generally, interment 
takes place very soon after the death of a person. 
This is made neecssary to some extent, on account 
of the rapidity with which decomposition ensues 
ifter deatli (see John xi 39). The Jews no doubt 
mined with the greater haste, because they were so 
barful of l>eing defiled by contact with a corpse 


(Xum. xix. 11 ff.). AVe have a striking instance 
of tliis usage in the account of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, who were home to the grave as soon as the 
bodies could be laid out and shrouded for that pur- 
pose (Acts v. 1 tt'.)* The deaths in this ease were 
extraordinary, and possibly that fact may have has- 
tened the burial somewhat; though even under or- 
dinary circumstances a person among the Jews was 


The so-called " Tomb of Zeehariah.” (From Photo- 
graph.) 

commonly buried the same day on which he died. 
See Winer’s ltealic. ii. 10. Even among the present 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, says Tobler (Ihnkblatter 
nus Jerusalem, p. 325, St. Gallen, 1853), burial, a# 
a general rule, is not deferred more than three ot 
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four hours. If the death ouours at evening, so that 
there is no time for the funeral on the same day, it 
takes place the next morning at the earliest bi*eak 
of dawn. The body is placed on a bier, and the 
mourners, men and women, the near relatives and 
neighbors, 'follow it to the grave (comp. Luke vii. 
12-15). See Denkbldtter , p. 325. 

When the body was embalmed, as among the 
Egyptians, the same reason for a speedy burial did 
not exist. Hence Joseph, after the 40 days spent 
in the process of embalming the body of Jacob his 
father, waited 30 (or 70)“ days longer, before he 
proceeded to Canaan to deposit the remains in the 
cave of Machpelah (Gen. 1. 1 ff.). De Wette refers 
to Gen. xxiii. 2-4 and xxv. 9, as showing that the 
ancient Hebrews did not hasten burial, like the 
later Hebrews ( Lehrb . der hebrdisch-jiid. Archdob- 
ogie, p. 400, 4te Aufl.); but the passages hardly 
warrant that conclusion. Abraham’s plea, “ Let me 
bury my dead out of my sight,” indicates at least 
impatience of any needless delay. H. 

* BURNING. See Burial, 2; Punish- 
ments, III. (<r.) 3. 

BURNT-OFFERING or nVlV, 

and in poetical passages i. e. “perfect 

oXottapiruHTis (Gen.), 6\oKavTcofxa (Ex. and Lev., 
Ac.), LXX. ; oXoKavTMfia , N. T.: holocaustum, 
Vul<r ' The original derivation of the word 

71^37 is from the root 7"! ^37, “ascends; ” and it is 
applied to the offering, which .was wholly consumed 
by fire on the altar, and the whole of which, except 
the refuse ashes, “ ascended ” in the smoke to God. 
It corresponds therefore in sense, though not exactly 
in form, to the word oAo/caoTw^ua, “ whole burnt- 
offering,” from which the name of the sacrifice in 
modem languages is taken. Every sacrifice was in 
part “ a burnt-offering,” because, since fire was the 
chosen manifestation of God’s presence, the portion 
of each sacrifice especially dedicated to Him was 
consumed by fire. But the term is generally re- 
stricted to that which is properly a “ whole burnt- 
offering,” the whole of which was so offered and 
so consumed. 

The burnt-offering is first named in Gen. viii. 
20, as offered after the Flood. (In iv. 4 we find 

ihe more general word 71 ^offering, ” a word 
usually applied to unbloody sacrifices, though in 
the LXX. and in Heb. xi. 4 translated by dvcia . ) 
Throughout the whole of the book of Genesis (see 
xv. 9, 17, xxii. 2, 7, 8, 13) it appears to be the 
only sacrifice referred to ; afterwards it became dis- 
tinguished as one of the regular classes of sacrifice 
under the Mosaic law. 

Now an sacrifices are divided (see Heb. v. 1) into 
•‘gifts” and “ sacrifices-for-sin ” (». e. eucharistic 
and propitiatory sacrifices), and of the former of 
these the burnt-offering was the choicest specimen. 
Accordingly (in Ps. xl. 8, 9, quoted in Heb. x. 5, 
6) we have first (in ver. 8) the general opposition, 
as above, of sacrifices (dvcriai) (propitiatory), and 
offerings (npoacpopai), and then (in ver. 9) “bumt- 


" * The 70 days of mourniug (Gen. 1. 3) probably 
Include the 40 days of the embalming (Tuch, Genesis , 
3. 595), though some make the former additional to 
the latter. H. 

** It is clear that In this ceremony the burnt-offer- 
ing touched closely on the propitiatory or sin-offering, 
Uthough the solemnity of the blood-sprinkling in the 
’mtter was much greater, and had a peculiar signifl- 
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offering,” as representing the one, is opposed to 
“sin-offering,” as representing the other. Similarly 
in Ex. x. 25 (less precisely) “ burnt-offering ” is 
contrasted with “ sacrifice.” (So in 1 Sam. xv. 
22; Ps. 1. 8; Mark xii. 33.) On the other hand, 
it is distinguished from “meat-offerings” (which 
were unbloody), and from “ peace-offerings ” (both 
of the eucharistic kind), because only a portion of 
them were consumed. (See 1 K. iii. 15, viii. 64, 
Ac.) 

The meaning, therefore, of the whole bumt-of- 
fering was that which is the original idea of all 
sacrifice, the offering by the sacrificer of himself, 
soul and body, to God, the submission of his will 
to the Will of the Lord. See Ps. xl. 10, li. 17, 19, 
and compare the more general treatment of the 
subject under the word Sacrifice. It typified 
(see Heb. v. 1, 3, 7, 8) our Lord’s offering (as es- 
pecially in the temptation and the agony), the per- 
fect sacrifice of his own human will to the Will of 
his Father. As that offering could only be accepted 
from one either sinless or already purified from sin, 
therefore the burnt-offering (see Ex. xxix. 36, 37, 
38; Lev. viii. 14, 18, ix. 8, 12, xvi. 3, 5, Ac.) was 
always preceded by a sin-offering. So also we 
Christians, because the sin-offering has been made 
once for all for us, offer the continual burnt-offering 
of ourselves, “ as a living sacrifice, holy and accept- 
able to the Lord.” (See Bom. xii. 1.) 

In accordance with this principle it was enacted 
that with the burnt-offering a “ meat-offering ” (of 
flour and oil) and “drink-offering” of wine should 
be offered, as showing that, with themselves, men 
dedicated also to God the chief earthly gifts with 
which He had blessed them. (Lev. viii. 18, 22, 
26, ix. 16, 17, xiv. 20; Ex. xxix. 40; Num. xxviii. 
4, 5.) 

The ceremonial of the burnt-offering is given in 
detail in the book of Leviticus. The animal was 
to be a male unblemished, eithgr a young bullock, 
ram, or goat, or, in case of poverty, a turtle- dove 
or pigeon. It was to be brought by the offerer 
u of his own voluntary will" and slain by himself, 
after he had laid his hand upon its head, to make 
it his own representative, on the north side of the 
altar. The priest was then to sprinkle the blood 
upon the altar,* and afterwards to cut up and burn 
the whole victim, only reserving the skin for him- 
self. The birds were to be offered similarly, but 
not divided. (See Lev. i., vii. 8, viii. 18-21, Ac.) 
Jt will be observed how all these ceremonies were 
typical of the meaning described above, and espe- 
cially how emphatically the freedom of will in the 
sacrificer is marked. 

The burnt-offering being thus the rite which 
represented the normal state and constant duty of 
man, when already in covenant with God, c was the 
one kind of sacrifice regularly appointed. Thus 
there were, as jmblic burnt-offerings — 

1st. The daily burnt-offering , a lamb of the first 
year, sacrificed every morning and evening (with 
an offering of flour and wine) for the people (Ex. 
xxix. 38-42; Num. xxviii. 3-8). 


cance. It is, of course, impossible that the forms of 
sacrifices should be rigidly separated, because the ideas 
which they enshrine, though capable of distinction, 
are yet inseparable from one another. 

c This is remarkably Illustrated by the fact that 
heathens were allowed* to offer burnt-offerings, and 
that Augustus ordered two iambs and a bullock to If 
offered for him every day (Joseph. B. J. il. 17. § 2V 
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2dly. The Sabbath burnt-offa ing, double of that 
which was offered every day (Num. xxviii. 9, 10). 

3dly. The offering af the new moon , at the three 
great festival Is, the great Day of Atonement , and 
feast of trumpets: generally two lmlloeks, a ram, 
and seven lambs. (See Num. xxviii. 11-xxix. 39.) 

Private burnt-offerings were appointed at the 
consecration of priests (Kx. xxix. 10; Lev. viii. 18, 
ix. 12), at the purification of women (Lev. xii. 6, 
8), at the cleansing of the lepers (Lev. xiv. 19), 
and removal of other ceremonial uncleanness (xv. 
15, 30), on any accidental breach of the Na/.aritic 
vow, or at its conclusion (Num. vi. ; comp. Acts 
xxi. 20), <fcc. 

But freewill burnt-offerings were offered and ac- 
cepted by God on any solemn occasions, as, for 
example, at the dedication of the tabernacle (Num. 
vii.) and of the temple (1 K. viii. 04), when they 
were offfed in extraordinary abundance. But, ex- 
cept on such occasions, the nature, the extent, and 
the place of the sacrifice were expressly limited by 
God, so that, while all should be unblemished and 
pure, there should be no idea (as among the hea- 
then) of buying his favor by costliness of sacrifice. 
Of this law Jephthah’s vow was a transgression, 
consistent with the semi-heathenish character of his 
early days (see Judg. xi. 30, 35). The sacrifice of 
cows in 1 Sam. vi. 14 was also a formal infraction of 
it, excused by the probable ignorance of the people, 
and the special nature of the occasion. A. B. 

BUSH (HDO/* se nth : Paros’ rub us). The 
Hebrew word occurs only in those passages which 
refer to Jehovah's appearance to .Moses “ in the 
flame of fire in the bush" (Kx. iii. 2, 3, 4; Bent, 
xxxiii. Ifi). 'I’he Greek word is pdros both in the 
LXX. and in the N. T. (Luke xx. 37; Acts vii. 
35; see also Luke vi. 44, where it is correctly ren- 
dered “ bramble hush" by the A. V.). Baros is 
used also to denote the set a It by Josephus, Bhilo, 
Clemens, Kuscbius, and others (see Celsius, Iliervb. 
ii. 58). Some versions adopt a more general inter- 
pretation. and understand any kind of bush, as the 
A. V. The Arabic in Acts vii. 35 has rhamnus. 
Others retain the Hebrew word. 

Celsius ( Hie rob. ii. 58) has argued in favor of 
the ltubas vulgaris , i. e. Ji. fru'icosus, the bramble 
or blackberry bush, representing the sty/e//, and traces 
the etymology of (Mt.) “Sinai" to this name.'' 
It is almost certain that smith is definitely used for 
some particular bush, for the Hebrew shich c ex- 
presses bushes generally; tiie fi dros and rubus of 
the LXX. and Vulg. are used by Greek and Bo- 
man writers to denote for the most part the differ- 
ent kinds of brambles (Rubus), such as the rasp- 
berry and the blackberry bush; Celsius’s opinion, 
therefore, is corroborated by the evidence of the 
oldest versions. Pococke (Ihscr. of the East , i. 
215), however, objects to the bramble as not grow- 
ing at all in the neighborhood of Mount Sinai, and 
promises the hawthorn hush, (Knjacnntha Arabicn 
(Shaw).'/ Ktymologically «* one would he inclined 
to refer the snub of the Hebrew scriptures to some 
B[K*cies of senna plant (cassia), though we have no 


r > Probably from PUD (unused root] = ff to 

ihar;>en •” 

b p r <»f. Stanley (S. $ P. p. 17) thinks Sinai Is de- 
rived from Snrft, u an acacia,” as being a thorny tree. 

« rm. 

i It l« uncertain what Dr. Shaw speaks of; Dr. 


direct evidence of any cassia, growing in the local- 
ities about Mount Sinai, neither Deeaisne nor Hove 
mentioning a senna bush amongst the plants of 
this mountain. Sprengel identifies the seneh with 
what he terms the Rubus s««c7?w,/and says it grows 
abundantly near Sinai. The monks of St. Cath- 
erine, it is well known, have planted a bramble bush 
near their chapel, to mark the spot and perpetuate 
the name of the supposed bush in which God ap- 
peared to Moses. It is quite impossible to say what 
kind of thombush is intended by seneh , but Sinai 
is almost beyond the range of the genus Rubus. 

W. H. 

* The word “ hush " (£ aroy, as in Mark xii. 20) 

denotes a section of the Pentateuch. See Biui.k, 
III. (1). H. 

BUSHEL. [Measures.] 

♦BUTLER. [Cupbearer; Joseph.] 

BUTTER (HSEH, chem'ah ; Povrvpov • bu~ 

tyrum), curdled milk, as distinguished from abn, 
fresh milk ; hence, curds , butter, and in one place 
probably cheese. It comes from an unused root, 

o' /■ 

Sull = Arab. ? spissum fuit lac. In Gen. 
xviii. 8, butter and milk are mentioned among the 
things which Abraham set before his heavenly guests 
(comp. Judg. v. 25; 2 Sam. xvii. 29). Milk is 
generally ottered to travellers in Palestine in a cur- 
dled or sour state, “ lebben ," thick, almost like but- 
ter (eomp. Josephus’s rendering in Judg. iv. 19: — 
ya\a Sieipdopbs fjorj)' In Deut. xxxii. 14. we find 

7 x 2 nbrn -i ;?2 nK~n among the blessings 
which Jeshurun had enjoyed, where milk of kine 
would seem contrasted with milk of sheep. The two 
passages in Job (xx. 17, xxix. 0) where the word 

nS?!2n occurs are also best satisfied by rendering 
it milk; and the same may be said of Ps. lv. 21, 
which should be compared with Job xxix. 0. 

In Prov. xxx. 33, Gcsenius thinks that cheese is 
meant, the word signifying pressure rather 
than churning. .Tarchi (on Gen. xviii. 8) explains 
nS-P to be pinguedo lactis , quam de tjus super - 
ficie colligunt , i*e. cream, and Vitringa and Ilitzig 
give this meaning to the word in Is. vii. 15-22. 
Butter was not in use among the Greeks and Bo- 
mans except for medicinal purposes, hut this fact is 
of no weight as to its absence from Palestine. Bob- 
inson mentions the use of butter at the present day 
(Bib. Res. i. 449), and also t lie method of churning 
(i. 485, and ii. 41.8). and from this we may safely 
infer that the art of butter-making was known to 
the ancient inhabitants of the land, so little have 
the habits of the people of Palestine been modified 
in the lapse of centuries. Burckhardt ( 'Travels in 
Arabia, i. 52) mentions the different uses of butter 
by the Arabs of the Iledjaz. W. 0. 

* The Arabs of the present day do not make our 
kind of blitter, such as we eat with bread, but the 


Hooker thinks lie must mean the Ctalrrgus Aronia 
which grows on Mount Sinai. 

t Compare the Arabte Low. " sennn, seu folia ’em 
urc,” Knm. (Frey tag. Arab. Lex. s v.). 

/"This,” says Dr. Hooker, "Is a variety ol 3*tr 
bramble, Hubus frutirosus.” 
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i emn (^* 4 **) is butter to all intents and pur- 
poses — i. e. it is the fatty particles of the milk, 
separated from the whey and the caseine by agita- 
tion. When in some of the cities they make from 
cold cream a little of our butter to supply the de- 
mand of a few Frank families, they call it zubdeh 

, which really means cream, or fresh semn , 

but is applied to our butter for the sake of distinc- 
tion. The semn is liquid during the hot months, 
but gets quite hard in winter, and our butter also 
liquefies in summer, so that it is almost impossible 
to make it at all HI that season ; and if it were 
made in the hot sun, as the semn is, it would be 
quite as liquid as the semn . See also Dr. Thom- 
son’s Land Book , i. 393. C. V. A. V. 

BUZ (*-12, contempt: b B av£'- [Buz]), the 

second son of Milcah and Nahor (Gen. xxii. 21 ). 
The gentilie name is . and Elihu is called “ the 
Buzite” (Bou^irrjs) of the kindred of Ram, i. e. 
Aram. Elihu was therefore probably a descendant 
of Buz, whose family seems to have settled in Ara- 
bia Deserta or Petrosa, since Jeremiah (xxv. 23 
*P«s), in denouncing God's judgments against them, 
mentions them with Tema and Dedan. Some 
connect the territory of Buz with Busan, a Roman 
fort mentioned in Amm. Marc, xviii. 10, and 
others with Basta in Arabia Petrcea, which how- 
ever has Only the first letter in common with it 
(Winer, s. r.). 

The jingle of the names Huz and Buz is by no 
means so apparent in the Hebrew (Y^V, ^2); but 
it is quite in the Oriental taste to give to relations 
these rhyming appellatives; comp. Ishua and Ishui 
(Gen. xlvi. 17); Mehujael and Methusael (Gen. iv. 
18), Uzziel and Uzzi (1 Chr. vii. 7): and among 
the Arabians, Haroot and Maroot, the rebel angels, 
Hasan and Hoseyn, the sons of ’Alee, Ac. The 
Koran abounds in such homoioteleutu , and so pleas- 
ing are they to the Arabs, that they even call Cain 
and Abel, Kabil and Habil (Weil’s Bibl. Leyends, 
23; also Southey’s Notes to Thalaba), or Habil 
and Habid (see Stanley, p. 413). The same idiom 
is found in Mahratta and the modern languages of 
the East. 

2. (Bouf; Alex. 3ou£; [Vat. Zafiovxap- for 
Bouf aSeA^oD:] Buz). A name occurring in the 
genealogies of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. v. 14). 

F. W. F. 

BU'ZI 0^2, no article: Boi/fef: Buzi), father 
of Ezekiel the prophet (Ez. i. 3). [The personal 
uame here is gentilie elsewhere. As the son was a 
priest the father must have been so too. — H.] 

BUZ'ITE ('m : [Vat- Sin- 

Alex, tov Boufi :] Buzites). A descendant of Buz. 
The term is applied to Elihu, who was of the kin- 
dred of Ram or Aram (Job xxxii. 2, 6 ). 

W. A. W. 

* BY. This preposition, among its other uses, 
formerly meant “against” (though never very com- 
mon in that sense), and so undoubtedly our trans- 
lators (taking epavreo as dat. incomm.) employed it 
in 1 Cor. iv. 4 : “ For I know nothing by (=against) 
myself.” See Trench On the Authorized Version, 
p. 43 ( 2 d ed. 1859), and Eastwood and Wright’s 
Bible Word-Book, p. 83. But probably the Greek 
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means only “ I am conscious to myself of nothing,” 
i. e. blameworthy or wrong. That the conscious- 
ness is not self-condemnatory lies in ovSeu, not 
ipav tc5. H. 

* BY AXD BY is used in the A. V. in the 
sense of immediately (Mark vi. 25, e^aur/js; xiii. 
21, euflus; Luke xvii. 7, xxi. 9, evOeoos). A. 

BYSSUS. [Linen.] 


G 

CAB. [Measures.] 

CAB'BON (fQ3 : XaBpa] [Comp.] Alex. 
Xa/3/3a; [Aid. Xa0y3aj/:] Chebbon), a town in the 
low country ( Shefelah ) of Judah (Josh. xv. 40) 
which is only once mentioned, and of which nothing 
has been since discovered. G. 

CA/BUL : XcofiapacropeX, including 

the Hebrew word following, : [Aid.] 

Alex. Xa/3wA : Cabul ), a place named as one of the 
landmarks on the boundary of Asher (Josh. xix. 
27). From its mention in proximity to Jiphthach- 
el — afterwards Jotapata, and now Jefat — it in 
probable that it is the same with that spoken of by 
Josephus ( 17*. § 43, 45) as in the district of Ptole- 
mais, and 40 stadia from Jotapata. In this case 
it may fairly be considered as still existing in the 
modern Kabul , which was found by Dr. Smith and 
by Robinson 8 or 9 miles east of Akka, and about 
the same distance from Jefat (Rob. iii. 87, 88 . 
For references to the Talmuds see Schwarz, p. 192). 
Being thus on the very borders of Galilee, it is 
more than probable that there is some connection 

between this place and the district (^22 
“the land of C.”) containing twenty cities, which 
was presented by Solomon to Hiram king of Tyre 
(1 K. ix. 11-14). The LXX. rendering of the 
name, piov, appears to arise from their having read 

Gebool, “boundary,” for *2122. On the 
other hand, the explanation of Josephus is quite in 
accordance with that hinted at in the text — itself 
thoroughly in keeping with Oriental modes of 
speech. Hiram, not liking Solomon’s gift, seizes 
on the name of one of the cities, which in his own 
Phoenician tongue expresses his disappointment 
( /cara <Poiv'ikci)v yXSorrav, ovk apecKov, Jos. Ant. 
viii. 5, § 3), and forms from it a designation for 
the whole district. The pun is doubtless a Phoe- 
nician one, since there is no trace of it in the 
Hebrew beyond the explanation in ver. 12 , “ they 
pleased him not;” the Hebrew words for which, 

VV 221 sS, have no affinity whatever with 

“ Cabul.” See however possible derivations of the 
name in the Onomasticons of Simonis (p. 417), and 
Hiller (435, 775). G. 

CAD'DIS (Ka55k; [Alex. Aid. TaSSis: Sin. 
TaSSeis:] Gaddis ), the surname (StaKaXovpevos) 
of Joannan, the eldest brother of Judas Maccar- 
bseus (1 Macc. ii. 2). 

CADES ([KaSfjs; Alex. Kt j5es, K aSrjs', Sin. 
Kt j5es, KeSes: Cades]), 1 Macc. xi. 63, 73. [Ke> 
desh.] 

* CADESH, A. V. ed. 1611, etc., Gen. xvi. 14, 
xx. 1. [Kadesh.] 

CA'DES-BAR'NE (KdSris Bapw'i •' Vulg. nan 
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Jifferent reading'. Judith v. 14. [Kai>kri*-bar- 

NKA.] 

CAD'MIEL (KaSdrjAos, [KaSfii^A; Vat. Etcr- 
«o5o7jA.os, 05a/xn?A;] Alex. KaS^urjAos, [KaScerjA.:] 
Cadnhel „ 1 Esdr. v. 2G, 58. [Kadmikl.] 

(LE'SAR (Kaicrapy also b ^.e^acrris [Augus- 
tus] in Acts xxv. 21, 25), always in the X. '1'. the 
Korn tn emperor, the sovereign of Juda*a (John xix. 
15; Acts xvii. 7). It was to him that the Jews 
paid tribute (Matt. xxii. 17 ff.; Luke xx. 22, xxiii. 
2); and to him that such Jews as were cires Ro- 
mani had the right of appeal (Acts xxv. 1 1 f., xxvi. 
.‘12, xxviii. 19): in which case, if their cause was a 
criminal one, they were sent to Lome (Acts xxv. 
1*2, 21, — comp. Pliny, Epp. x. 97), where was 
the court of the emperor (Phil. iv. 22). The X. T. 
history falls entirely within the reigns of the five 
first 1 Ionian Caesars, namely, Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Xero ; only the two former of 
whom, and Claudius, are mentioned by name; but 
Xero is the emperor alluded to in the Acts from eh. 
xxv. to the end, and in Phil. (/. c.), and possibly in 
the Apocalypse. Sec further under Augustus, 
and under the names of the several Caesars above- 
mentioned. II. A. 

* Caesar, as a title of the Iloman emperors, oc- 
curs about 30 times in the N. T. It is applied to 
Augustus (Luke ii. 1), to Tiberius (Luke iii. 3; 
John xix. 12, 15), to Claudius (Acts xvii. 7, and if 
the common reading be correct, xi. 28), and to Xero 
(Acts xxv. S, xxvi. 32, &c.). There appears to 
have been some difference in the use of the name 
ut a later period. After Nero's time the emperor 
was still called both Augustus (which see) and 
Casar; but his son or designated successor on the 
throne was also called Cmsar, though properly the 
title was put after the individual’s name, instead 
of being prefixed to it, as in the case of the reign- 
ing Ca-sar. See Pauly's Real-Encyvl. ii. 4G. 11. 

* CLESAR’S HOUSEHOLD. The chief 

point of interest here is whether this expression re- 
fers to any of the immediate relations of the em- 
peror, or to some of his servants and dependents 
in the palace. Xero was on the throne when Paul 
wrote to the Philippians. It has some bearing on 
the question, that Xero had no very near kindred 
living after he became emperor (Pilliet, L'JCpitre 
aux Philipp, p. 342). It is possible, of eourse, if be 
had such, that some of them might have heard the 
(lospel and have believed. History gives no ac- 
count of any such conversions, and it is altogether 
improbable, if they occurred, that the testimony to 
this effect would be wanting. Meyer lays special 
jtress on this silence of the oldest writers. We are 
led therefore to seek for some other explanation of 
Paul's language. It seems essential to any correct 
explanation that it should recognize the apparent 
connection between Acts xxviii. JG, Phil. i. 13, and 
iv. 22. (1.) Soldiers under the general custody of 

the Pra torian Prefect (this is the meaning of T y 
(TTpaTOTrtSdpxr), Acts xxviii. 1G, text. rcc. a ) at- 
tended Paul while he was a prisoner, and in the per- 
formance of this service would often relieve each 
uuu. 'Acts). (2.) In the course of time the 
apostle would thus become known as a preacher of 
the gospel to many of these soldiers (Phil. i. 13), . 
\nd through them to their comrades and acquaint- 


a • Whether the term is textimlly certain or not, the 
bet nhited there is certain, and presupposed In Phlt. \. 
13 See OAI»rAI.> OF TUB (JU.lllD, AlllLT. ed. H. 
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anees. (3.) Some of the friends of these soldiers 
thus brought hy them into connection with Paul 
may have been employed about the palace of the 
emperor, and so eould have been the members of 
“ Ctesur’s household ” who sent greetings ,to the 
church at Philippi. Perhaps one step of the com- 
bination may be left out. The camp of the Prae- 
torians, situated out of the city, may have in- 
cluded also those of their number, a small division, 
quartered near the palace in the eity, and who as 
the emperor’s body-guard might be said to belong 
to bis “ household.” There is no proof that the im- 
perial residence itself was ever called “ pra torium.” 
Paul may have gained converts from these, as one 
after another of them acted sentries over him. 
As the reason why they in particular greeted the 
Christians at Philippi, Xcander suggests that they 
may have known some of the church there who had 
been at Home, or possibly may themselves have been 
natives of that city. It may be that Paul’s “ chiefly ” 
(jud\nrra y Phil. iv. 22), which so emphasizes the 
greeting of “ those of Caesar's household,” represents 
the tone of hearty earnestness with which they spoke 
up as he was writing, and asked him to send also 
their kiss of love (daTracrfxds) to these Philippians 
of whom they had heard’ so much from the apostle. 
For this, the parties need not have had any per- 
sonal knowledge of each other. 

The subject has been often diseussed, with more 
or less divergence of views. For references, see 
Bottger’s Beilriiye in die Poulin. Britfe, Xo. 2, p. 
47 ff. ; Wieseler, Chi-on. dcs apost. ZttUdi. p. 420 ff., 
p. 457 ff. ; Schenkel, Brief t an die Epheser , Phili/t- 
per , Ac., pp. 119, 1G2; PJeek, Bird, in das X. T. p. 
433; Meyer, Exeyet. llaruib. (Phil. i. 33, iv. 2t, 
3te Anil.); llillict, VEjntre aux Philippi ens, p. 
129; Lightfoot in .louni. of Class, aiul Sacr. 
P/tilol. (March, 1857); Conybearc and llowson’s 
Life and Epistles of Paul. ii. 448, 553, Amer. ed.; 
and Wordsworth, Greek Test, with Notes, iii. 337, 
1st ed. H* 

CLESARE'A (Kai<rap€ia, Acts viii. 40, ix. 30, 
x. 3, 24, xi. 11, xii. 39, xviii. 22, xxi. 8, 10; xxiii. 
23, 33; xxv. 3, 4, G, 13). The passages just enu- 
merated show bow important a place this city occu- 
pies in the Acts of the Apostles. It was the res 5 - 
dence, apparently for several years, of Philip, onet t 
the seven deaeons or almoners (viii. 40, xxi. 8, 1G). 
and the scene of the conversion of the Italian cen 
turion, Cornelius (x. 3, 24, xi. 11). Here Herod 
Agrippa 1. died (xii. 19). From hence St. Paul 
sailed to Tarsus, when forced to leave Jerusalem on 
his return from Damascus (ix. 30), and .at this port 
lie landed after bis second missionary journey (xviii. 
22). lie also spent some time at Ca-sarea on bis 
return from the third missionary journey (xxi. 8, 
1G), and before long was brought back a prisoner to 
the same plaee (xxiii. 23, 33), where he remained 
two years in bonds before bis voyage to Italy (xxv. 
1, 4, «, 13). 

Ciesarea was situated on the coast of Palestine, 
on the line of the great road from T}te to Egypt, 
and about half way between Joppa and Dora (Jo- 
seph. B. ./. i. 21, § 5). The journey of !>t. Peter 
from Joppa (Acts x. 21) occupied nit her more than 
a day. On the other hand St. Paul's journey from 
Ptolemais (Acts xxi. 8) was accomplished within the 
day. The distance from Jerusalem was about 70 
miles; Josephus states it in round numbers as G00 
stadia {Ant. xiii. 11, § 2; B. ./. i. 3, § 5). Hie 
Jerusalem Itinerary gives G8 miles ( W'esneliny. p 
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fiOO. Dr. Robinson thinks this ought to be 78: 
Bib. Res. ii. 242, note). It has been ascertained, 
however, that there was a shorter road by Antipntns 
than that which is given in the Itinerary, — a point 
of some importance in reference to the night-journey 
of Acts xxiii. [Antipatris.] 

In Strabo’s time there was on this point of the 
coast merely a town called 44 Strata's tower,” with a 
landing-place (i Kp6(ropuov ex^r), whereas, in the 
time of Tacitus, CVsarea is s]>oken of as beingf the 
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head of Judaea (“ Judteoe caput,” Tac. /list. ii. 79). 
It was in this interval that the city was built by 
Herod the Great. The work was in fact accom- 
plished in ten years. The utmost care and expense 
were lavished on the building of Caesarea. It was 
a proud monument of the reign of Herod, who 
named it in honor of the Emperor Augustus. The 
full name was Kaiaapeta 2,efia<TTr} (Joseph. Ant. 
xvi. 5, § 1). It was sometimes called Caesarea Stra- 
tonis, and Caesarea Palaestinae ; sometimes also (from 



its position) irapaXios (Joseph. B. J. iii. 9, § 1), or 
7 } eVl daXaTTp (id. vii. 1, § 3). It must be care- 
fully distinguished from C.esahea Philippi. 

The magnificence of ( 'aesarea is described in de- 
tail by Josephus in two places (Ant. xv. 9; B. J. i. 
21). The chief features were connected with the 
harbor (itself called 2e/3aa-rus Xip/iv on coins, and 
by Josephus, Ant. xvii. 5, § 1), which was equal in 
size to the Piraeus. A vast breakwater, composed 
ol stones 50 feet long, curved round so as to afford 
complete protection from the south-westerly winds, 
leaving an opening only on the north. Broad land- 
ing-wharves surrounded the harbor; and conspicu- 
ous from the sea was a temple, dedicated to Caesar 
and to Rome, and containing colossal statues of the 
Emperor and the Imperial City, (''aesarea contained 
also an amphitheatre and a theatre. The latter was 
the scene of the death of Ilerod Agrippa I. ( ’aesarea 
was the official residence of the Herodian kings, and 
of Eestus, Felix, and the other Roman procurators 
of Judaea. Here also were the head-quarters of the 
military forces of the province. It was by no means 
strictly a Jewish city. The Gentile population pre- 
dominated: and at the synagogue- worship the 
Scriptures of the 0. T. were read in Greek. Con- 
stant feuds took place here between the Jews and 
(•reeks; and an outbreak of this kind was one of 
the f r«t incidents of the great war. It was at ( 'jvs- 
ue* that Vespasian was declared emperor. lie 


made it a Roman colony, called it by his name, and 
, gave to it the Jus Jtnlicuni. The history of the 
! place, during the time of its greatest eminence, is 
■ summed up in one sentence by Pliny : — 44 Slrato- 
I nis turris, eadem Caesarea, ab Hcrode rege condita: 
nunc Colonia prima Flavia, a Vespasiano Imperatore 
I deducta ” (v. 14). 

1 To the Biblical geographer Caesarea is interesting 
j as the home of Eusebius. It was also the scene of 
I some of Origen’s labors and the birth-place of Pro- 
copius. It continued to be a city of some impor- 
tance even in the time of the Crusades. Now, though 
1 an Arabic corruption of the name still lingers on 
the site ( Kaisariyeh ), it is utterly desolate; and 
its ruins have for a long period been a quarry, from 
which other towns in this part of Syria have been 
built. (See Buckingham’s Travels and the Ap- 
1 pendix to vol. i. of Dr. Traill’s Josephus.) J. S. H. 

CHSSARE'A PHILIPTI (Katcrdpeia tj <J»t 
\Un-oj) is mentioned only in the two first Gospels 
(Matt. xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27) and in accounts of 
the same transactions. The story in Eusebius, that 
the woman healed of the issue of blood, and supposed 
to have been named Berenice, lived at this place, 

I rests on no foundation. 

| Caesarea Philippi was the northernmost point of 
our Lord's journeyings: and the passage in His 
life, which was connected with the place, was other 
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wise a very marked one. (See Stanley’s Sinai if 
P tl^jtine, p. 391.) Hie place itself too is remark- 
able in its physical and picturesque characteristics, 
and also in its historical assoeiatioi s. It was at 
the easternmost and most important of the two rec- 
ognized sources of the Jordan, the ether being at 
Tell el- Kadi (Dan or Laish, which by AViner 
and others has been erroneously identified with Cses. 
Philippi). Not that either of these sources is the 
most distant fountain-head of the Jordan, the name 
of the river being given (as in the case of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, to quote Dr. Robinson's il- 
lustration), not to the most remote fountains, but 
the most copious. The spring rises, and the city 
was built, on a limestone terrace in a valley at 
the base of Mount llermon. Casarea Philippi 
has no O. T. history, though it has been not un- 
reasonably identified with Baal-Gad. Its annals 
run back direct from llcrod's time into hea- 
thenism. There is no difficulty in identifying it 
with the Panium of Josephus; and the inscriptions 
are not yet obliterated, which shew that the God 
Pan had once a sanctuary at this spot. Here Herod 
the Great erected a temple to Augustus, the town 
being then called from the grotto where Pan had 
been honored. It is worth while 1 ere to quote in 
succession the words of Josephus ai d of Dr. Robin- 
son: “Herod, having accompanied Csesar to the 
sea and returned home, erected him a beautiful tem- 
ple of white marble near the [dace called Panium. 
This is a fine cavern in a mountain ; under which 
there is a great cavity in the earth ; and the cavern 
is abrupt, and very deep, and full of still water. 
Over it hangs a vast mountain, and under the 
mountain rise the springs of the river Jordan. 
Herod adorned this place, which was already a very 
remarkable one, still further by the erection of this 
temple, which he dedicated to Casar.” (Joseph. 
Ant . xv. 10, § 3; comp. B. J. i. 21, § 3.) “The 
situation is unique, combining in an unusual degree 
the elements of grandeur and beauty. It nestles 
in its recess at the southern base of the mighty 
llermon, which towers in majesty to an elevation 
of 7000 or 8000 feet above. The abundant waters 
of the glorious fountain spread over the terrace 
luxuriant fertility and the graceful interchange of 
copse, lawn, and waving fields.” (Robinson, iii. 
404.) 

Panium became part of the territory of Philip, 
tetrarch of Trachonitis, who enlarged and embel- 
lished the town, and called it Casarea Philippi, 
partly after his own name, and partly after that of 
the emperor (Ant. xviii. 2, § 1; B. J. ii. 9, § 1). 
Agrippa II. followed in the same course of flattery, 
and called the place Neronias (Ant. xx. 9, § 4). 
Josephus seems to imply in his life (17b 13) that 
many heathens resided here. Titus exhibited glad- 
iatorial shows at Casarea Philippi after the end of 
the Jewish war (B. J. vii. 2, § 1). The old name 
was not lost. Coins of Ciesarea Pumas continued 


« * * Baumgarten (Comm. iib. Pentateuch, i. 73) adopts 
the sense of ” spear,” weai*on,” as the name of the 
firstborn whom Eve had thus ” obtained from Jeho- 
vah,” because she would recognize In him the means 
of victory, i. e. the promised seed who was to overcome 
the great enemy (Gen. iii. 15). According to this view 

the words "iV?, JT3P, without being related in sig- 

1.1-7 T T 

liflcation, are merely paronoinastic ( nomen et omen), 
though they serve at the same tune to express the 

dm "nth greater energy. But the derivation of 


through the reigns of many empeo rs. Under tht 
simple name of Paneas it was the seat of a Greek 
bishopric in the period of the great councils, and 
of a Latin bishopric during the crusades. It is 
still called Baniae, the first name having here, as 
in other cases, survived the second. A remarkable 
mouument, which has seen all the periods of the 
history of Ctesarea Philippi, is the vast castle above 
the site of the city, built in Syro-Greek or even 
Phoenician times, and, after receiving additions 
from the Saracens and Franks, still the most re- 
markable fortress in the Holy Land. J. S. II. 

CAGE. The term so rendered in Jer. v. 27. 
— is more properly a trap (nayis, decipula). 
in which decoy birds were placed : the same article 
is referred to in Ecclus. xi. 30 under the term Kap- 
raAAos, which is elsewhere used of a tapering 
basket. [Fowling.] In Rev. xviii. 2 the Greek 
term is (pv\a.Kri , meaning a prison or restricted 
habitation rather than a cage. W . L. B. 

CAIAPHAS [3 syl.] (Kaia^as, said (IViner, 
&c.) to be derived from depressic , Targ. 

Prov. xu. 2G), in full JosErn CAiAniAS (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 2, 2), liigh-priest of the Jews under 
Tiberius during the years of our Lord's public 
ministry, and at the time of his condemnation and 
crucifixion. Matt. xxvi. 3, 57 (Mark does not name 
him); Luke iii. 2; John xi. 49, xviii. 13, 14, 24, 
28; Acts iv. G. The Procurator Valerius Gratus, 
shortly before his leaving the province, appointed 
him to the dignity, which was before held by 
Simon ben-Camith. He held it during the whole 
procuratorsbip of Pontius Pilate, but soon after 
his removal from that office was deposed by the 
Proconsul Vitellius (a. d. 3G), and succeeded by 
Jonathan, son of Ananus (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4, 
§ 3). lie was son-in-law of Annas. [Annas.] 
Some in the ancient church confounded him with 
the historian Josephus, and believed him to have 
become a convert to Christianity. (Assemann, 
Biblioth. Orient, ii. 165.) H. A. 

CAIN [2 syl. in Heb.] (]V, derived either 
from to acquire, Gen. iv. 1; from 

a spear, as indicative of the violence used by Cain 
and Lamech, Gesen. Thesaur. p. 120; or from an 
Arabic word kayn, a smith, in reference to the arts 
introduced by the Cainites, Von Bolden, Jntrod. to 
Gen. ii. 85: KaiV; Joseph. KaiV Cain). a The 
historical facts in the life of Cain, as recorded in 
Gen. iv., are briefly these: — He was the eldest son 
of Adam and Eve; he followed the business of ag- 
riculture; in a fit of jealousy, roused by the rejec- 
tion of his own sacrifice and the acceptance of 
Abel's, he committed the crime of murder, for 
which lie was expelled from Eden, and led the life 
of an exile; he settled in the land of Nod, and built 
a city which he named after his son Enoch; his 


from — PT-p, i- e. a possession which she had or - 

• T*T 

quired, suggests itself as more natural, and is more for* 
cible ns including nn affinity of sense as well ns of 
sound. See Mr. Wright's note to this effect in Ills 
Book of Genesis in lhbreto, &c., p. 18. Gesen ln» 
( llandw . p. 7GG, Gtc Anti.) does not seem tn object to 
tills etymology as unphilologlcal. Furst (Handle. H. 

315) defines ]'P as something brought ^*rth,” " cren^ 
ture ” (— Pg. civ. 24), and thus brings the vert 

and noun still nearer to each other 
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tescenaants are enumerated, together with the in- 
tentions for which they were remarkable. Occa- 
sional references to Cain are made in the N. T. 
(Heb. xi. 4; 1 John iii. 12; Jude 11.) 

The following points deserve notice in connection 
with the Biblical narrative: — 1. The position of 
the land of Nod. The name itself tells us little; 
it means flight or exile, in reference to v. 12 where 
a cognate word is used: Von Bohlen’s attempt to 
identify it with India, as though the Hebrew name 

Hind ( TJ “») had been erroneously read han^Nod, 
is too far fetched ; the only indication of its posi- 
tion is the indefinite notice that it was “ east of 
Eden ” (1G), which of course throws us back to the 
previous settlement of the position of Eden itself. 
Knobel ( Comm, in loc. ) who adopts an ethnological 
interpretation of the history of Cain’s descendants, 
would identify Nod with the whole of Eastern Asia, 
and even hints at a possible connection between the 
names Cain and China. It seems vain to attempt 
the identification of Nod with any special locality; 
the direction “east of Eden” may have reference 
to the previous notice in iii. 24, and may indicate 
that the land was opposite to (Karevam, LXX.) 
the entrance, which was barred against his return. 
It is not improbable that the east was further used 
to mark the direction which the Cainites took, as 
distinct from the iSethites, who would, according 
to Hebrew notions, be settled towards the west. 
Similar observations must be made in regard to 
the city Enoch, which has been identified with the 
names of the Heniochi, a tribe in Caucasus (llasse), 
Anuchta, a town in Susiana (Huetius), Chanoge, 
an ancient town in India (Von Bohlen), and Iconi- 
um, as the place where the deified king Annacos 
was honored (Ewald): all such attempts at identi- 
fication must be subordinated to the previous set- 
tlement of the position of Eden and Nod. 

2. The u mark set upon Cain ” has given rise to 
various speculations, many of which would never 
have been broached, if the Hebrew text had been 
consulted : the words probably mean that Jehovah 
gave a sign to Cain, very much as signs were after- 
wards given to Noah (Gen. ix. 13), Moses (Ex. iii. 
2, 12), Elijah (1 Iv. xix. 11), and Hezekiah (Is. 
xxxviii. 7, 8). Whether the sign was perceptible to 
Cain alone, and given to him once for all, in token 
that no man should kill him, or whether it was one 
that was perceptible to others, and designed as a 
precaution to them, as is implied in the A. V., is 
uncertain ; the nature of the sign itself is still more 
uncertain. 

3. The narrative implies the existence of a con- 
siderable population in Cain’s time; for he fears 
lest he should be murdered in return for the mur- 
der he had committed (14). Josephus (Ant. i. 2, 
§ 1) explains his fears as arising not from men but 
rom wild beasts ; but such an explanation is wholly 
unnecessary. The family of Adam may have largely 
increased before the birth of Seth, as is indeed im- 
plied in the notice of Cain’s wife (17), and the 
mere circumstance that none of the other children 
are noticed by name may be explained on the 
ground that their lives furnished nothing worthy 
'f notice. 

4. The character of Cain deserves a brief notice. 
He is described as a man of a morose, malicious, 
ind revengeful temper; and that he presented his 
offering in this state of mind is implied in the re- 
buke contained in ver. 7, which may be rendered 
1ms: “ If thou doest well (or, as the LXX. has it, 
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iau opdoos TcpoaeveyKris), is there not an elevation 
of the countenance (i*. e. cheerfulness and happi- 
ness) ? but if thou doest not well, there is a sinking 
of the countenance : sin lurketh (as a wild beast) 
at the door, and to thee is its desire: but thou 
shalt rule over it.” The narrative implies there- 
fore that his offering was rejected on account of 
the temper in which it was brought. 

5. The descendants of Cain are enumerated to 
the sixth generation. Some commentators (Kno- 
bel, Yon Bohlen) have traced an artificial structure 
in this genealogy, by which it is rendered parallel 
to that of the Setliites : e. g. there is a decade of 
names in each, commencing with Adam and ending 
with Jabal and Noah, the deficiency of generations 
in the Cainites being supplied by the addition of 
the two younger sons of Lamecli to the list; and 
there is a considerable similarity in the names, each 
list containing a Lamech and an Enoch ; while Cain 
in the one = Cain-an in the other, Methusael = 
Methuselah, and Mebujael = Mahalaleel : the in- 
ference from this comparison being that the one 
was framed out of the other. It must be observed, 
however, that the differences far exceed the points 
of similarity; that the order of the names, the 
number of generations, and even the meanings of 
those which are noticed as similar in sound, are 
sufficiently distinct to remove the impression of 
artificial construction. 

6. The social condition of the Cainites is prom- 
inently brought forward in the history. Cain him- 
self was an agriculturist, Abel a shepherd: the 
successors of the latter are represented by the Seth- 
ites and the progenitors of the Hebrew race in 
later times, among whom a pastoral life was always 
held in high honor from the simplicity and devo- 
tional habits which it engendered: the successors 
of the former are depicted as the reverse in all 
these respects. Cain founded the first city; La- 
mech instituted polygamy; Jabal introduced the 
nomadic life; Jubal invented musical instruments; 
Tubalcain was the first smith; I^auiech’s language 
takes the stately tone of jjoetry ; and even the names 
of the women, Naamah (pleasant), Zillah (shadow), 
Adah (ornamental), seem to bespeak an advanced 
state of civilization. But along with this, there 
was violence and godlessness; Cain and Lamech 
furnish proof of the former, while the concluding 
words of Gen. iv. 26 imply the latter. 

7. The contrast established between the Cainites 
and the Sethites appears to have reference solely to 
the social and religious condition of the two races. 
On the one side there is pictured a high state of 
civilization, unsanctified by religion, and produc- 
tive of luxury and violence; on the other side, a 
state of simplicity which afforded no material for 
history beyond the declaration “ then began men 
to call upon the name of the l^>rd.” The historian 
thus accounts for the progressive degeneration of 
the religious condition of man, the evil gaining a 
predominance over the good by its alliance with 
worldly power and knowledge, and producing the 
state of things which necessitated the flood. 

8. Another motive may be assigned for the in- 
troduction of this portion of sacred history. All 
ancient nations have loved to trac'' up the inven- 
tion of the arts to some certain wdthor, and, gen- 
erally speaking, these authors have been regarded 
as objects of divine worship. Among the Greeks, 
Apollo was held to be the inventor of music, Vul- 
can of the working of metals, Triptolemus of the 
plough. A similar feeling of curiosity prevailed 
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irnong the IJelrews; and hence the historian has 
recorded the names of those to whom the invention 
of the arts was traditionally assigned, obviating at 
the same time the dangerous error into which other 
nations had fallen, ami reducing the estimate of 
their value by the position which their inventors 
held. \V. L. B. 

CAIN a [2 syl. in lleb.] (with the article, 
= *‘the lanec,” Ges.; but may it not be 

derived from *jp, Kai, “a nest,” possibly in allu- 
sion to its position: Z ai<arcd/x [Vat. Alex. 

Zai'coaKei/j. , both by including name preceding: 
Accain ), one of the cities in the low country (She- 
f tUth) of Judah, named with Zanoab and Gibeah 
(Josh. xv. 57). It does not appear to have been 
mentioned or identified by any one.* G. 

CAI'NAN [2 syl.] (Marg. correctly Kenan 

[and so the text 1 Cbr. i. 2]; : Kaivav: 

Cainan; possessor, F first; ieli faber , Gesen., as if 

= from the Arab, to forge, as in Tubal- 
Cain, Gen. iv. 22; see Dr. Mill's Yindic. of our 
Lord s dental, p. 150). 1. Son of Enos, aged 70 

years when he begat MahaJaleel his son. lie lived 
840 years afterwards, and died aged 010 (Gen. v. 
9-14). The rabbinical tradition was that he first 
introduced idol-worship and astrology — a tradition 
which the Hellenists transferred to the post-dilu- 
vian Cainan. Thus Kpbracm Syrus asserts that 
the Chaldees in the time of Terah and Abram 
worshipped a graven god called Cainan; and Greg- 
ory Bar llcbrseus, another Syriac author, also ap- 
plies it to the son of Arphaxad (Mill, vt sup.). 
The origin of the tradition is not known; hut it 
may probably have been suggested by the meaning 
of the supposed root in Arabic and the Aramean 
dialects; just as another signification of the same 
root seems to have suggested the tradition that the 
daughters of Cain were the first who made and sang 

to musical instruments (Gesen. s. v. ’pp). 

2. [Alex. K cuvap in Gen. x. 24; Tisch. (with 
Sin. li L) Kaivap in Luke iii. 30.] Son of Ar- 
phaxad, and father of Sala, according to Luke iii. 
35, 30, and usually called the second Cainan. lie 
is also found in the present copies of the LXX. in 
the genealogy of Shorn, Gen. x. 24, xi. 12, and 1 
Chr. i. 18 (though he is omitted in 1 Chr. i. 24), 
but is nowhere named in the Hebrew codd., nor in 
any of the versions made from the Hebrew, as the 
Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, Vulgate, Ac. More- 
over it can be demonstrated that the intrusion of 
the name into the version of the LXX. is com- 
paratively modern, since Augustine is the first 
writer who mentions it as found in the O. T. at 
all ; c and since we have the absolute certainty that 
it was not contained in any copies of the Alexan- 
drine Bible which either Berosus, Eiijioleinus, l’oly- 
liistor, Josephus, Bhilo, Theophilus of Antioch, 


a The letter p Is generally rendered In the A. V. by 
K. A possible connection of this name with that of 
the " Kenites ” is obscure*! by the form Cain, which is 
probably derive*! from the Vulgate. 

ft * Ivnobel ( Jnsita , p. 437) says that Cain according 
o all npj >eitrn nre is the Arabic Y”k n not far from 
4ebron (Itoh. Jtibt. lits., lsted., 11. 449). I)r. Robinson 
records the name, but says nothing of the Identifica- 
tion. The position may be right enough, but the re- 
leinblnn'U) of the names is too slight to be of any ae- 
'ount li. 
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Julius Africa*. us, Origen, Eusebius, »r even Jerome, 

■ had access to. It seems certain, therefore, that his 
name was introduced into the genealogies of the 
Greek O. T. in order to bring them into harmony 
with the genealogy of Christ in St. Luke's Gospel, 
where Cainan was found in the time of Jerome. 
The question is thus narrowed into one concerning 
its introduction into the Gospel. It might have 
been thought that it had found its way by acci- 
dent into the genealogy of Joseph, and that Luke 
inserted that genealogy exactly as he found it. But 
as Beza's very ancient MS. presented to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, does not contain the name 
of Cainan, and there is strong ground for suppos- 
ing that neither did Iremens’s copy of St. Luke, it 
seems on the whole more probable that Cainan was 
not inserted by St. Luke himself, but was after- 
wards added, either by accident, or to make up the 
number of generations to 17, or from some other 
cause which cannot now be discovered. For fur- 
ther information, sec dental, of our Lord J . C., 
eh. viii. ; Heidegger, I list. Patriarch, ii. 8-15; 
Bochart, Phaltg, lib. ii. cap. 13; and for the op- 
posite view, Mill's I 'indie, of our Lords Geneal. 
p. 143 ff. A. C. II. 

CAIUS. [John, Second and Third Epis- 
tles OF.] 

CAKES. [Bread.] 

CA'LAII ([rib?, in pause] 11 3 [comple- 
te]: XaAa'x* Chule), one of the most ancient 
cities of Assyria. Its foundation is ascribed to the 
patriarch Asslmr (Gen. x. II). The name has been 

thought identical with the llalah (H^n), which 
is found in Kings (2 K. xvii. G, and xviii. 11) and 
Chronicles (L Chr. v. 2G); hut this view is unsup- 
ported by the Septuagint, which renders llalah by 
J AA at. According to the opinions of the best 
Oriental antiquaries, the site of Calah is marked 
by the Nimrud ruins, which have furnished so large 
a proportion of the Assyrian remains at present in 
England. If this be regarded as ascertained, Ca- 
lah must be considered to have been at one time 
(about n. c. 930-720) the capital of the empire. It 
was the residence of the warlike Sardanapalus and his 
successors down to the time of Sargon, who built 
a new capital, which he called by his own name, on 
the site occupied by the modem Khorsabad. Car- 
lah still continued under the later kings to be a 
town of importance, and was especially favored by 
Esarhaddon, who built there oue of the grandest 
of the Assyrian palaces. In later times it gave 
name to one of the chief districts of the country, 
which appears as Calacim 1 (Btolem. vi. 1) or Cfd- 
achOne (IStrab. xvi. 1, § 1) in the geographers. 

G. IE 

♦Mr. J. L. Porter (Kitto’s Cyc. of Bill. Lit., 
3d ed., art. Calah) objects to the identification of 
Calah with Nimrud, that sutlicicnt space is not 
left for Keseii, which is described in Gen. x. 12 as 
“a great city” lying between Nineveh and Calah; 


c Demetrius (n. c. 170), quoted by Eusebius (Pray. 
Erang. ix. 21), reckons 1300 years from the birth of 
Shem to Jacob's going down to Egypt, which srnns to 
include tho 130 years of Cainan. but in the great 
tl net nation of the numbers iu the ages of the patri- 
archs, no reliance can be placed on this argument 
Nor have we nnv certainty that the figures have not 
been altered in the modern copies of Eusebius, to make 
them agree with tho computation of the altered coplui 
of tho LXX 
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<he distance between Nitnrud and the ruins of an- 
cient Nineveh (opposite Mosul) being less than 
twenty miles. He would therefore identify Resen 
with Ximrud, and Calah with Kalih - or Kileh- 
Snerghat , forty miles south of iVimrud on the 
right bank of the Tigris. lie further observes: 
“ Kalah-Sherghat was one of the most ancient 
places in Assyria. On a cylinder discovered there 
is an inscription recording the fact that the King 
Tiglath-pileser restored a monument which had 
been taken down sixty years previously, after hav- 
ing stood for 641 years. It must, therefore, have 
been founded about b. c. 1870 (Rawlinsoifs Ilerod. 
i. 457, 460; Yaux, Nin. and Ptrs. p. 13). On 
the bricks and pottery found at Kalah are the 
names and titles of the earliest known Assyrian 
kings. The name Asskur is found among them.” 
Kalisch (Genesis, p. 261) likewise identifies Resen 
with Ninirud , and Calah with Kalah-Sherghat . 
See Assyria, p. 187 ; Nineveh; Resen. A. 

CALAMOLA'LUS (KaAa/xwAaAoy; [Vat. 
KaAa/zw/caAosO Cliomus ), 1 Esdr. v. 22, a corrupt 
name, apparently agglomerated of Elam, Lon, and 
Hadid. 

CALAMUS. [Reed.] 

CAL'COL (^3^3 [perh. sustenance , Ges.] : 
KaAvdA [Vat. KaA/ca], XaA/ca5 [Alex. XaA%aA] ' 
Citalchal, Clinical ), a man of Judah, son or de- 
scendant of Zerah (1 Clir. ii. 6). Probably iden- 
tical with Cualcol (A. V. only; no difference in 
the Hebrew), son of Mahol, one of the fonr wise 
men whom Solomon excelled in wisdom (1 K. iv. 
31). For the grounds of this identification see 
Darda. G. 

* CALDE'A, CALDE'ANS, CAL DEES, 
occur in the A. V. ed. 1611 and other early editions 
passim for Chaldea, etc., which see. A. 

CALDRON. (1.) TH, probably from W, 
boil, akin to Arab. , to be moved, as water in 
boiling; a pot or kettle ; also a basket. (2.) 
a pot or kettle. (3.) or (4.) 

from nbp, pour. Ae^rjs, \orpa, tto- 
BtffT'fjp' lebes, olla. A vessel for boiling flesh, 
either for ceremonial or domestic use (2 Chr. xxxv. 
13; 1 Sam. ii. 14; Mic. iii. 3; Job xli. 20). [Pot; 
Kettle.] H. W. P. 



Bxonze Caldron from Egyptian Thebes. (Brit. Mas.) 


CA'LEB (3^3: XaAe/3; [Alex. XaKe/x ver. 
12: Caleb;] dog, Gesen.; Seller , Klaffer , i. e. 
barker, Fiirst). a 1. According to 1 Chr. ii. 9, 18, 
19, 42, 50, the son of Hezron, the son of Pharez, the 
on of Judah, and the father of Hur by Ephrath, or 


« * Furat’s derivation (ed. 1857) is from 3^3, to 
lack, seize , and hence as appellative, bold , a hero. 
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Ephratah, and consequently grandfather of Caleb the 
spy. His brothers, according to the same author- 
ity, were Jerahmeel and Ram; his wives Azubah, 
Jerioth, and Ephratah; and his concubines Ephah 
and Maaehah (ver. 9, 42, 46, 48). But from the 
manifest corruption of the text in many parts of 

the chapter, from the name heing written 
[Cheldbai] in ver. 9, which looks like a patro- 
nymic from 2'br, Chelub (1 Chr. iv. 11) the 
brother of Shuah, from the evident confusion be- 
tween the two Calebs at ver. 49, and from the non- 
appearance of this elder Caleb anyw'here except in 
this genealogy drawn up in Hezekiah’s reign [Aza- 
RiAH, No. 5], it is impossible to speak with con- 
fidence of his relations, or even of his existence. 

2. Son of Jephunneh, by which patronymic the 
illustrious spy is usually designated (Num. xiii. 6, 
and ten other places), with the addition of that of 
“ the Kcnezite,” or “ son of Kenaz,” in Num. xxxii. 
12; Josh. xiv. 6, 14. Caleb is first mentioned in 

the list of the rulers or princes called in 

the next verse “ heads,” one from each 

tribe, who were sent to search the land of Canaan 
in the second year of the Exodus, w r here it may be 

noted that these or are all dif- 

ferent from those named in Num. i. ii. vii. x. as 
princes or heads of the tribes of Israel, and conse- 
quently that the same title was given to the chiefs 
of families as to the chiefs of the whole tribe. Ca- 
leb w\as a or tE'S*'*) in the tribe of Judah, 

perhaps as chief of the family of the Hezronites, 
at the same time that Nabshon the son of Am- 
minadab was prince of the whole tribe. He and 
Oshea or Joshua the son of Nun were the only 
two of the whole number who, on their return from 
Canaan to Kadesh-Bamea, encouraged the people 
to enter in boldly to the land, and take possession 
of it; for which act of faithfulness they narrowly 
escaped stoning at the hands of the infuriated 
people. In the plague that ensued, while the other 
ten spies perished, Caleb and Joshua alone were 
spared. Moreover, while it was announced to the 
congregation by Moses that, for this rebellious mur- 
muring, all that had been numbered from 20 years 
old and upwards, except Joshua and Caleb, should 
perish in the wilderness, a special promise was made 
to Caleb the son of Jephunneh, that he should sur- 
vive to enter into the land which he had trodden 
upon, and that his seed should possess it. Accord- 
ingly, 45 years afterwards, wiien some progress had 
been made in the conquest of the land, Caleb came 
to Joshua and reminded him of what had happened 
at Kadesh, and of the promise w r hich Moses made 
to him with an oath. He added that though he 
was now 85 years old, he was as strong as in the 
day when Moses sent him to spy out the land, and 
he claimed possession of the land of the Anakims, 
Kirjath-Arba, or Hebron, and the neighboring hill- 
country (Josh. xiv.). This was immediately granted 
to him, and the following chapter relates how he 
took possession of Hebron, driving out the three 
sons of Anak; and how he offered Aehsah his 
daughter in marriage to whoever would take Kir- 
jath-Sepher. i. e. Debir; and how when Othniel, 
his younger brother, had performed the feat, he not 


Dietrich in his edition of Gesenius (1863) adopt* the 
same etymology. U. 
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only pave him his daughter to wife, but with her 
the upper ami nether springs of water which she 
asked for. After this we hear no more of Caleb, 
n:r is the time of his death recorded. Hut we 
learn from .Josh. xxi. Id, that in the distribution 
of cities out of the ditferent trilx\s for the priests 
and Levitcs to dwell in, Hebron fell to the priests, 
the children of Aaron, of the family of Kohathites, 
tud was ijlso a city of refuge, while the surround- 
ing territory continued to be the possession ol ( ’a- 
leh, at least as late as the time of David (1 Sam. 
xxv. 3, xxx. 14). 

Hut a very interesting question arises as to the 
birth and parentage of Caleb. lie is, as we have 
wen, styled “ the son of .lephunneh the Kene/ite,” 
and his younger brother Othniel, afterwards the 
first Judge, is also called “the son of Kenaz” 
(Josh. xv. 17; Judg. i. Id, iii. 9, 11). 

On the other baud the genealogy in 1 Chr. ii. 
makes no mention whatever of either Jephunneh or 
Kenaz, but represents t’aleb, though obscurely, as 
Iteing a descendant of llezron and a son of llur 
(see too eh. iv.). Again in Josh. xv. Id we have 
this singular expression, “ Dnto t’aleb the son of 
Jephunneh lie gave a part anion;/ the children of Ju- 
dah;" and in xiv. 14, the no less significant one, 
“ Hebron became the inheritance of t’aleb the son 
of Jephunneh the Kenczite , because that be wholly 
followed Jehovah Hod of Israel." It becomes, 
therefore, quite possible that Caleb was a foreigner 
by birth; a proselyte, incorporated into the tribe 
of Judah, into which perhaps he or his ancestors 
had married, and one of the lirst-frnits of that 
Gentile harvest, of which Jethro, lJahab, ltuth, 
Naanuin, and many others were samples and signs. 
And this conjecture receives a most striking con- 
firmation from the names in Caleb’s family, l or 
on turning to Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, we find that 
A 'eurtz is an Edomitish name, the sou of Kliphaz. 
Again, in 1 Chr. ii. 50, 5*2, among the sons of Ca- 
leb the son of Ihirwe find .Sliobnl and half the 
Mamdictliites or sons of Mannliath. Hut in Gen. 
xxxvi. 2()-2d, we are told that Shobal was the son 
of Seir the llorite, and that lie was the lather of 
Manahath. So too Koroh, Ithran , Kbth (1 Chr. 
ii., iv.), and perhaps Jephunneh, compared with 
Uinnn, are all Edomitish names (1 Chr. i.; Gen. 
xxxvi.). We find too Temnnitcs, or sons of Tc- 
man (1 Chr. i. 3f»), among the children of Asliur 
the son of llezron (1 Chr. iv. (» ). The finding thus 
whole families or tribes, apparently of foreign origin, 
incorporated into the tribes of Israel, seems further 
to supply us with mm easy and natural solution of 
the difficulty with regard to the great numbers of 
the Israelites at tin* Exodus. The seed of Abra- 
ham had been multiplied by the accretion of pros- 
elytes, a.s well as by generation. 

3. CaYkm-KimiV.ataii, according to the pres- 
ent text of 1 Chr. ii. 24, the name of a place where 
llezron died, lhit no such place was ever heard 
of, ami the composition of- the name is a most im- 
probable one. Nor could llezron or bis son have 
given any name to a place in Egypt, the land of 
their bondage, nor could llezron have died, or his 
i»on have lived, elsewhere than in l'.gypt. The 
present text must therefore be corrupt, and the 
■ending which Jerome's Hebrew I tilde had, and 
which is preserved in the LXX M is probably the 

true one, namely, nrPilS 3^7 7 >7, “Caleb 

mine in unto Ephratah.” The whole information 
pven seems to be that llezron had two wives, the 


first whose name .Is nut given, the mother of Jerah- 
meel, Urini, and Caleb or Clielubai; the second 
Abiah, the daughter of Machir, whom be married 
when GO years old, and who bare him Segub and 
Asliur. Also that < ’aleb had two wives, Azubah, 
the first, the mother, according to Jerome's version, 
of .lerioth; and Kphrutnh, the second, the mother 
of 11 nr; ami that this second marriage of Caleb 
did not take place till alter llezron’s death. 

A. C. H. 

* Calcb-Ephratah (see 3 above), it is true, does 
not occur elsewhere; but in 1 Sam. xxx. 14 we find 
mention made of a district Caleb, which must have 
been a part of Judah, and so called from < ‘aleb, Josh- 
ua's spy, to whom it was allotted. Uertheati in Ida 
note on 1 Chr. ii. 24 ( Bitch vr dev Chrovik, p. 17) 
suggests that the northern part of this territory of 
Caleb where it approached Kphratah, i. e. Hethleheni, 
may ha\c been distinguished from the southern part 
by the more definite name of Caleb-Kphratali. lie 
remarks further that the proposed change of the 
text (^A Of XaAt/3 <i’s ’E (ppaOd in the LXX. which 
the Vulg. follows) removes the difficulty, but intro- 
duces a notice altogether foreign to the text, since 
the verse relates to llezron and not to t'aleb. There 
may l>e some doubt about the translation. Hut * lie 
chronology and history of this period are too ob- 
scure to allow us to say that llezron must have 
died in Egypt, and could not have died in Caleb- 
Kphratali (i (’hr. ii. 24). Sim? Wordsworth on the 
passage, Chronicles, p. 171 (18GG). 11. 

CALEB. “The south of Caleb ” is that por- 
tion of the Negeb (—22) or “south country” of 
Palestine, occupied by Caleb and bis descendants 
(1 Sam. xxx. 14). In the division of Canaan Joshua 
assigned the city and suburbs of Hebron to the 
priests, but the “ field ” of the city, that is the 
pasture and corn lands, together with the villages, 
were given to Caleb. The south, or Negeb, of 
Caleb, is probably to be identified with the exten- 
sive basin or plain which lies between Hebron and 
Kurnml , the ancient Carmel of Judah, where Ca- 
leb’s descendant Nabal bad his possessions. 

W. A. W. 

CALF ^?22? • fj.6axos, oayuaAis)- In 

Ex. xxxii. 4, we are told that Aaron, constrained 
by the people in the absence of Moses, made a 
molten calf of the golden ear-rings of the people, to 
represent the Elohim which brought Israel out of 
Egypt, lie is also said to have “finished it with 

a graving-tool,” but the word 12*7/7 uiay mean a 
mould (comp. 2 K. v. 23, A. V. “bags;” LXX. 
OuAaicoisk Hocbart (/ lieroz . lib. ii. cap. xxxiv.) 
explains it to mean “ he placed the ear-rings in a 
bag,” as Gideon did (Judg. viii. 24). Probably, 
however, it means that after the calf had been cast, 
Aaron ornamented it with the sculptured wings, 
feathers and other marks, which were similarly rc|>- 
resented on the statues of Apis, Ac. (Wilkinson, 
iv. 348). It does not seem likely that the ear-rings 
would have provided the enormous quantity of gold 
required for a solid figure. More probably it was 
n wooden figure laminated with gold, a process which 
is known to have existed in Egypt. “A i/ildvd ox 
covered with a pall ” wits an emblem of t >siris (Wil- 
kinson, iv. 335). 

The legends alxnit the calf are numerous. Hie 
suggestion is said by the Jews to have originated 
with certain Egyptian proselytes (Godwyn’s J/iw. 
and Aar . iv. 5); llur, “ the desert’s martyr ” was 
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kilie*l for opposing it: Abu'lfeda says that all ex 
sept 12,000 worship|ied it : when made, it was mag- 
xally animated (Ex. xxxii. 24 ). “ The I Mil/’ says 
fonathan, “ got into the metal and fashioned it into 
a calf” (Ligbtfoot. II 'oiks. v. 338). Hence, the 
Koran (vii. 140) call* it “a corporeal calf, marie of 
their ornaments, which lowed.** This was effected, 
not by Aaron (according to the .Mohammedans), 
hut by al Sameri. a chief Israelite, whose descend- 
ants still inhabit an island of the Arabian gulf. 
He took a ltandful of dust from the footsteps of the 
horse of Gabriel, who rode at the head of the host, 
and threw it into the mouth of the calf, which im- 
mediately began to low. No one is to l>e punished 
in hell more than 40 days, being the number of 
days of the calf-worship (Sale's Koran, ed. Daven- 
port, p. 7, note; and see Weil's Leytntls, 120). It 
was a Jewish proverb that “ no punishment befall - 
eth the Israelites in which there is not an ounce of 
this calf” (Godwyn, ubi guj/r.). 




Bronze figure of Apis. (Wilkinson.) 


To punish the apostasy Moses burnt the calf, and 
then grinding it to powder scattered it over the 
water, where, according to some, it produced in the 
drinkers effects similar to the water of jealousy 
(Nurn. v.). He probably adopted this course as 
the deadliest and most irreiiarable blow to their su- 
perstition (Jerome, L/i. 128; Hut. de Ig. p. 302), 
or as an allegorical act (Job xv. 10), or with refer- 
ence to an Egyptian custom (Fle’-od. ii. 41 ; Poli 
/Syn. a/1 loc.). It lias always been a difficulty to 
explain the procegg which he used: some account 
for it by his supposed knowledge of a forgotten art 
(such as was one of the boasts of alchyiny) by which 
he could reduce gold to dust. Goguet ( Oriyine deg 
brig) invokes the assistance of natron, which would 
have bad the additional advantage of making the 
draught nauseous. Baurngartcu easily endows the 
fire employe/! with miraculous pro|>erties. Bocbart 
arid HosenmlHler merely think that he cut, ground, 
and filed the gold to powder, such as was used to 
sprinkle over the hair •(Joseph. Ant. viii. 7, § 3). 

There seems little doubt tliat HT*? = Kara/cai'w, 
EXX. (Hiivernick's IntnA. to the Pentat. p. 232.) 

It has always been a great dispute respecting this 
calf and those of Jeroboam, whether, I. the Jews 
intended them for some Egyptian God, or JI. for a 
mere cherubic symbol of Jehovah. 

I. The arguments for the first supposition are, 1. 
ITe ready apo-Kasy of the Jews to Egyptian super- 
stition (Acts vii. 39, and chap. v. passim; I-actant. 
(nst. jv. 10). 2. 'The fact that they ha/1 been wer- 

hippers of Apis (Josh. xxiv. 14), and their extreme 
auiUiarity with his cultus (1 K. xi. 40). 3. The 

ta$etnbLnice of the fea*t described in Ex. xxxii. 5, . 


&5 

to the festival in honor of Apis (Suid. g . « . 'An-jSft) 

Of the various sacred cows of Egypt, tliat of Isis, 
of Athor, and of the three kinds of sacred hulls 
Apis, Basis, and Mnevis, Sir G. Wilkinson fixes or. 
the latter as the prototype of the golden calf; “the 
offerings, dancings, and rejoicings practiced on that 
occasion were doubtless in imitation of a eeremon) 
they ha/I witnessed in honor of Mnevis” (A tic. 
Ayypb, v. 137, see Hates 35, 3G). 'The ox was 
worshipjx^l from its utility in agriculture (Hut. de 
Jg. p. 74), and wa> a symbol of the suii, and con- 
secrated to him (Horn. Ol. i. xii. Ac.; Warburton, 
l he. Ley. iv. 3, 5). Hence it is almost universally 
found in Oriental and other mythologies. 4. 'Hie 
expression “an ox tliat catetli hay,” Ae. (Ps. cvi. 
20, Ac.), where some see an allusion to the Egyptian 
custom of bringing a bottle of Iiay when they con- 
sulted Apis (Godwyrfs Mog. awl Aar. iv. 5). ’l et 
these terms of sconi are rather due to the intense 
hatred of the Jews, both to this idolatry and that 
of Jeroboam. 'Thus in 'fob. i. 5, we have one of 
Jeroboam’s calves called -q odyaAis BaaA, which Is 
an uri'juestionable calumny; just as in Jcr. xlri. 15, # 
‘'Arris 6 y.6<rxos cov 6 IkA arris is either a mistake 
or a corruption of the text (Bochart, Ultroz. ii. 28, 

0, and Schleusner, g. v. ‘'Arris)- 

If. It seems to us more likely that in this calf- 
worship the Jews merely 

**' Likened their Maker to the graved ox ; ” 

or in other words, adopted a well -understood cher- 
ubic emblem. For (1.) it is obvious that they were 
aware of this symbol, since Mo>es finds it unnecessary 
to describe it (Ex. xxv. J8-22). (2.) Joseph us seems 
to imply that the calf symbolized God (Ant. viii. 8, 

§ 4). (3.) Aaron in proclaiming the feast (Ex. xxxii. 

5) distinctly calls it a fea-t to Jeliovah, and sj>eaks 
of the god as the visible representation of Hirn who 
had led them out of Egypt. M.) It was extremely 
unlikely that they would so so on adopt a deity whom 
they ha/1 so recently seen humiliated by the judg- 
ments of Move* (Num. xxxiii. 4 . (5.) There was 

only ewe Apis, whereas Jerof*oam erected two calves. 
(Hut see Jahn, Arch. JiVA. § 4G4.) (G.) Jero 
boa in’s well-understood political purpose was, not 
to introduce a new religion, hut to provide a difler- 
ent form of the old ; and this alone explains the 
fact that this was the only form of idolatry into 
which Judah never fell, since she already possessed 
the archetypal emblems in the Temple. (7.) It 
appears from 1 K. xxii. 0, Ac. that the prophets of 
Israel, though sanctioning the calf- worship, still re- 
garded themselves, and were regarded, as “ propheVa 
of Jehovah.” 

These arguments, out of many others, are ad- 
duced from the interesting treatise of Moncams, de 
IV tab) Aureo ( Critici tiocri, ix. ). The work is in- 
hibited by the t ’hureb of Horne, and has be«i an- 
swered by Visorinus. A brief resume of it may 
be found in Poli Syn. ad Ex. xxxii., and hi Watt's 
“ Henman ts of Time ” (ad finem). [t ’ iikkchim.] 

The prophet llosea is full of denunciations against 
the calf-worship of Israel (llos. viii. />, G, x. 0), and 
mentions the curious custom of kissiay them (xiii 
2). His change of Beth-el into Betb-aven jrmiUy 
rose from contempt of this idolatry (hut see Betu- 
avkn). 'The calf at Dan was carrie/1 away by 
Tiglath-Pileser, and that of Bethel 10 years after 
by his son .Shalmaneser (2 K. xv. 23, xvii. 3; Pri 
deaux, (jnmection, i. 15). 

Bocbart thinks that the ridiculous story of Celsui 
about the Christian worship of an ass-headed deity 
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»fied Qa<pa&au.6 1) 'O virj\ (a story, at the source 
af which Tertulliaii, 'Ovokoittis, A/h>1. 10, Ad Xat. 
i. 14, could only guess), sprang fioni some misun- 
derstanding of cherubic emblems (Mimic. Eel. Ajxil. 
ix.p 1 hit it is much more probable, as Crimen 
conjectured, that the Christians were confounded 
with the absurd mystic Ophtani (Tac. Jlist. v. 4; 
Mcrivale, J/ist. of l.inp. vi. 504). 

In the expression “ the calves of our lips” (llos. 
xiv. 2), the word “calves” is used metaphorically 
for victims or sacrifices, and the passage signifies 
either “ \vc will render to thee sacrifices of our lips,” 
that is, “the tribute of thanksgiving and praise,” 
or “ we will oiler to thee the* sacrifices which our 
lips have vowed." The LXX. erroneously translate 
Kapirbv Toov xetAeao', which is followed by the Syr. 
and Arab, versions, and is supposed to have been 
borrowed by the author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
(xiii. 15). Kor allusions to the “ fatted calf” see 
( Icn. xviii. 7 ; Luke xv. 2-1, <fcc. ; and on the custom 
of cutting up a calf, and “ passing between the 
parts thereof” to ratify a covenant, see .ler. xxxiv. 

% 18, 19; (Jen. xv. 10, 17; Ephrem Syrus, i 1G1 ; 
Horn. //. iii. 208. E. W. 1’. 

CALI'TAS (KaAfras; [Vat. in ver. 24 cor- 
rupt; in ver. 48 Vat. Alex. KaAeiTaj:] Culitas , 
[ Calilhes ] ), 1 Esdr. ix. 24, 48. [Ivklita.] 

CALLIS'T H EXES (KaAAurdevrjs), a parti- 
san of Xicanor, who was burnt by the Jews on the 
defeat of that general in revenge for his guilt in set- 
iing fire to “ the sacred portals ” (2 Macc. viii. 34). 

13. F. V\ 

CAI/NEH, or CAL'XO (rub?, Y)b? : 

XaAavvrj, XaAdm) [see C’alxoj ; Chalanne), ap- 
pears in ( lencsis (x. 10) among the cities of Nimrod. 
The word is thought to mean “ the fort of the god 
Ana or Ann,” who was one of the chief objects of 
Babylonian worship. Probably the site is the mod- 
em Xijfer, which was certainly one of the early 
capitals, and which, under the name of Xo/ditr, the 
Talmud identifies with (’alneh (sec the Yoma). 
Arab traditions made Nifler the original Babylon, 
and said that it was the place where Nimrod en- 
deavored to mount on eagles’ wings to heaven. 
Similarly, the LXX. speak of Calneh or Calno, as 
“the place where the tower was built" (Is. x. 9). 
Xijfer is situated al>out (JO utiles S. K. E. of Baby- 
lon in the marshes on the left bank of the Eu- 
phrates: it has been visited and described by Mr. 
l^ayard (Xitt. (f- Bab. eh. xxiv.), and Mr. Lol’tus 
(Chabhea, p. 101). We may gather from .Script- 
ure that in the 8th century u. c. ( alneh was Liken 
by one of the Assyrian kings, and never recovered 
its prosjxaity. Hence it is compared with far- 
chemish, Hamath, and < lath (Is. x. 9; Am. vi. 2), 
and regarded as a proof of the resistless might of 
\ssyria. t J . p. 

CAL'XO 03 1 ??: XoAa^; [Vat. Sin.] Alex. 
XnAavvri, the passage [in the LXX], however, docs 
not agree with the Hebrew: Culano), Is. x. 9. 
[Calneh.] 

* lienee we have 3 variations of the name: Calno 
n Isaiali, ('’alneh in (Genesis and Amos, and C’anneh 
ji Ezekiel rxvii. 23. The idea which the Seventy 
>ring into the text of Is. x. 9 (not in the Hebrew), 

« nNnntrrs. 

6 b^2 = Arab. t portfire, acconllng to 
Itseuiua, Kiirat, and others. Bocbart derives tbo word 


is that the tower of Babel was built at Calno oi 
Cbalane, as if a protest against some different opin- 
ion. See Gesenius aber Jesaia (i. 394). The Bible 
is silent respecting this ancient place during all the 
long ages letween Nimrod (Gen. x. 10) and the 
prophet Amos (vi. 2). l>r. Pusey ( Minor Projects, 
ii. 202) agrees with tl\pse who thiuk that Calneh or 
Calno was the later Greek Ctesiphon, on the lift 
of the Tigris, about 40 miles from Babylon. [Cal- 
.NKII.] II. 

CAL'PHI (5 XaA<pi\ [Sin. Alex. NaA</>fi;] 
Jos. Xa\pa? os: Calphi ), father of Judas, one of the 
two captains (dp^ovres) of Jonathan’s army who 
remained firm at the battle of Gennesar (1 Mace, 
xi. 70). 

CALVARY (upavlov ‘ Syr. Kavkaptha : Cal- 
v aria), a word occurring in the A. V. only in Luke 
xxiii. 33, and there no proper name, but arising 
from the translators having literally adopted the 
word cairn rut, i. e. a bare skull, the Latin word 
by which the Kpaviov of the Evangelists is ren- 
dered in the Vulgate; Kpaviov again being nothing 
but the Greek interpretation of the Hebrew Gol- 
gotha. 

Kpaviov is used by each of the four Evangelists 
in describing the place of the Crucifixion, and is in 
every ease translated in the Vulg. calvaria ; and 
in every case but that in St. Luke the A. V. has 
“skull.” Prof. Stanley has not omitted to notice 
this (N. i f P. 400, note), and to call attention to 
the fact that the popular expression “Mount Cal- 
vary ” is not warranted bv any statement in the 
accounts of the place of our Lord’s crucifixion. 
There is no mention of a mount in either of the 
narratives. [Ckucikixion; Golgotha; Jeru- 
salem.] G. 

* The transfer of Calvary to our language from 
the Vulg. has often been noticed. The association 
of “ mount ” with the place of crucifixion has in all 
probability a monastic origin. The epithet was ap- 
plied to the rock at Jerusalem, held to be the one 
on which the cross was erected. The expression 
“monticnlus Golgotha” occurs in the J finer, Pieros. 
(a. d. 333) and was current, no doubt, at a some- 
what earlier period. Thus introduced, the term 
spread at length into all the languages of ( hristen- 
doin. See note in Bob. Pibl. Res. ii. 17. Vet 
after all the popular idea of Golgotha may not l>e 
wholly without support in Scripture. The best ex- 
planation of Kpaviov (a skull , Luke xxiii. 33) is 
that it denotes a spot slightly elevated and so called 
for that reason, and because it was skull-shaped. 
As to Mr. Ecrgusson’s theory that the place of cru- 
cifixion was Mount Moriah, sec the addition to 
Jerusalem (Amcr. cd.). . II. 

CAMEL. Under this head we shall consider 
the Hebrew words f/dmdl , becer or bicriih , and 
circdrdth. As to the ncltnshleranitn « in Esth. 
viii. 10, erroneously translated “ camels ” by the A. 
V., see Mule (note). 

1. (id mdl (b^2. [burden-bearer] : K<lfiri\o 5 ’ 
cam el its) is the common I lebrew term to express 
the genus “ camel,” irrespective of any difference 
of sjiecies, age, or breed: it occurs in numerous 
passages of the O. T„ and is in all probability de- 
rived from a root h which signifies “ to carry.” The 


from tf to revenge,” the camel being a via ilctl v« 

animal. The wont levs survived to this day in th* 
languages of Western Eiiro|H>. See Gesenius, Thtt 
s. v. 
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first mention of camels occurs in Hen. xii. 16, as 
Among the presents which Pharaoh bestowed upon 
Abram when he was in Egypt. It is clear from this 
passage that camels were early known to the Egyp- 
tians (see also Ex. ix. 3), though no representation 
of this animal has yet been discovered in the paint- 
ings or hieroglyphics (Wilkipson, Anc. Pgypt. i. 
234, Lond. 1854). The camel has been from the 
earliest times the most important beast of burden 
amongst Oriental nations. 'Hie Ethiopians had 
“ camels in abundance ” (2 Chr. xiv. 15) ; the queen 
of Sheba came to Jerusalem “ with camels that bare 
spices and gold and precious stones" (1 K. x. 2); 
the men of Kedar and of Hazor possessed camels 
(Jer. xlix. 23, 32); David took away the camels 
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from the Geshurites and the Amalekites (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 'J, xxx. 17); forty camels’ burden of good 
things were sent to Elisha by Ben-liadad, king of 
Syria, from Damascus (2 K. viii. 3); the Ishmael- 
ites trafficked with Egypt in the precious gums of 
Gilead, earned on the backs of camels (Gen. xxxvii. 
25): the Midianites and the Amalekites possessed 
camels “ as the sand by the sea-side for multitude ’’ 
(.Judg. vii. 12); Job had three thousand camels be- 
fore his affliction (.Job i. 3), and six thousand after- 
wards (xlii. 12). 

The camel was used for riding (Gen. xxiv. 64; 
1 Sam. xxx. 17); as a beast of burden generally 
(Gen. xxxvii. 25; 2 K. viii. 9; 1 K. x.,2, <tc.), for 
draught purposes (Is. xxi. 7: see also Suetonius, 



Two-humped Camels on Assyrian monuments. (Layard.) 


Nero , c. 11).“ From 1 Sam. xxx. 17 we learn 
that camels were used in war: compare also Pliny 
(A T . //. viii. 18), Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 1, 27), and 
Herodotus (i. 89, vii. 86). and Livy (xxxvii. 40). 
It is to the mixed nature of theforcesof the Persian 
army that Isaiah is probably alluding in his descrip- 
tion of the fall of Babylon (Is. xxi. 7). 

John the Baptist wore a garment made of camel’s 
hair (Ma* *t. iii. 4; Mark i. 6), and some have sup- 
posed that Elijah “ was clad in a dress of the same 
stuff’’ (Calmet’s Diet. Fray. No. cecxx. ; Rosen- 
miiller, Scltol. ad Is. xx. 2), the Hebrew expression 
“lord, of hair" (2 K. i. 8) having reference not to 
his beard or head, but to his garment (compare 
Zech. xiii. 4; 1 K. xix. 13, 19) [SackcCoth], but 
see Elijah. Chardin (in Harmer’s Observ. ii. 
487) says the people in the East make vestments 
of camel’s hair, which they pull off the animal at 
the time it is changing its coat. zElian (Nat. II. 
xvii. 34) speaks of the excellent smooth quality of 
the hair of camels, which the wealthy near the Cas- 
pian Sea used to wear; but the garment of camel's 
hair which the Baptist wore was in all probability 
nerdy the prepared skin of the animal. 

Camel’s milk was much esteemed by Orientals 
t Vristot. Hist. Anim. vi. 25. § 1, ed. Schneid. : 
P.iny, N. II. xi. 41, xxviii. 9); it was in all prob- 
ability used by the Hebrews, but no distinct refer- 


a « Commisit etiam camelorum quadrigas.” 
b Amongst the live stock which Jacob presented to 
Esau were “ thirty milch camels with their colts.” 

is literally “ caiuels giving suck." 
rhia passage has been quoted to prove that the Israel- 
ites used the milk of the camel, which however it can- 
pot fairly be said to do. The milk which Jael offered 
Bisera (Judg. iv. 19), according to Josephus (Ant. v. 
», § 4), was sour. Some of the Rabbis, Michaelis, and 
Rosenmuller (Not. ad H’eroz. i 10), say it was for ihe 
-urpose of intoxicating Sisera, sour camel’s milk, as 


enee to it is made in the Bible. 6 Camel’s flesh, 
although much esteemed by the Arabs (Prosp. 
Alpinus, II. N. sEy. i. 226), was forbidden as food 
to the Israelites (Lev. xi. 4; Deut. xiv. 7), because, 
though the camel “ cheweth the cud, it divideth 
not the hoof." Many attempts have been made to 
explain the reason why camel-flesh was forbidden 
to the Jews, as by Bochart ( Hieroz . i. 11), Rosen- 
miiller (Not. ad Ilitroz. 1. c.), Michaelis (Laics of 
J/oses, iii. 234, Smith’s translat.), none of which, 
however, are satisfactory. It is sufficient to know 
that the law of Moses allowed no quadruped to be 
used as food except such as chewed the cud and 
divided the hoof into two equal parts : as the camel 
does not fully divide the hoof the anterior parts 
only being cleft, it was excluded by the very terms 
of the definition. 

Dr. Kitto (Phys. II. of Palest, p. 391) says “ the 
Arabs adorn the necks of their camels with a band 
of cloth or leather, upon which are strung small 
shells called cowries in the form of half-moons." 
This very aptly illustrates Judg. viii. 21, 26, with 
reference to the moon-shaped ornaments c that were 
on the necks of the camels wiiich Gideon took from 
Zebah and Zahnunna. (Comp. Stat. Thebaid , ix. 
687.)'' [Ornaments.] 

Ezekiel (xxv. 5) declares that Rat bah shall be a 


they affirm, having this effect. The Arabs use sour 
camel’s milk extensively as a drink. 

c Compare also Is. iii. 18; “Round 

tires like the moon,” A. V. The LXX. has /atjvutkoi, 
Vulg. tun u Us. 

* Cassel’s note (Lange's Eibdu-ef-k, p. 83) confirms 
and illustrates this oriental usage of putting “little 
moons ” on the necks ot the camels. It no doubt had 
some connection with the Sabaanism of the Arab 
tribes who worshipped so extensively the moon and 
shirs. See Rawlinson's note on Hzrotl. iii. 8. H. 

•t “ Niveo lunata monilia deute 1 on horses’ necks. 
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'* stable for camels, and the Ammonites a couching 
place for flocks.” Buckingham ( Trav . p. 321) ) speaks 
of ruins in this country as “ places of resort to the 
Bedouins where they pasture their camels and their 
sheep*” See “ Illustrations of Scripture,” in vol. 
ii. pt. Lx. of “ Good Words.” 

From the temperate Imbils of the camel with re- 
gard to its requirements of food and water, and 
from its wonderful adaptation, both structurally 
and physiologically, to traverse the arid regions 
which for miles aflbrd but a scanty herbage, we can 
readily give credence to the immense numbers which 
Scripture speaks of as the property either of tribes 
or individuals. The three thousand camels of Job 
may be illustrated to the very letter by a passage in 
Aristotle (//. A. ix. 37, §5): “Now some men 
in upper Asia possess as many as three thousand 
camels.” 

2. Becer , bicrah (“122, <"^22 • LXX. napT)- 
Kos in Is. lx. G; dip* in Jer. ii. 23, as from Arab. 
^ viane; a dpopevs in verss. of Aq.,Tkeod., 

aud Sym.: drontedaritis, cursor). The Hebrew 
words occur only in the two passages above named, 
where the A. V. reads “dromedary.” 

Isaiah, foretelling the conversion of the Gentiles, 
says, “ The caravans of camels sl.all cover thee, the 
dromedaries of Midian and Fphali.” TheMidian- 
ites had camels “as the sand of the sea” (Judg. 
vii. 12). In Jeremiah God expostulates with Israel 
for her wickedness, and compares her to a swift 
bicrah “traversing her ways.” Bochart (f/ieroz. 
i. 15 fF.) contends that the Hebrew word is indic- 
ative only of a difference in age. and adduces the 
authority of the Arabic be era in support of his 
opinion that a young camel is signified by the 
term. Gesenius follows Bochart. and (G bmm . itb. 
d. Jes. lx. G) answers the objections of Bosenmullcr, 
who (Xot. ad Boeharti flieroz. 1. c.) argues in favor 
of the “ dromedary.” Gesenius’s remarks are com- 
mented on again by Bosemniiller in bis Bibl. Xa- 
turgesch. ii. 21. Etymologically the Hebrew word 
is more in favor of the “ dromedary.”* So too are 
the old versions, as is also the epithet “ swift,” ap- 
plied to the bicrah in Jeremiah; while on the other 
hand the term is used in the Arabic c to denote “ a 
young camel.” Oedmann, commenting on the 
Hebrew word, makes the following just observa- 
tion: “ ‘ The multitude of camels shall cover thee, 
the dromedaries of Malian, 1 «tc. — a weak distinc- 
tion, if biervn means only young camels in opposi- 
tion to old ones” ( Verm. Sam.). The “ traversing 
her ways ” is well explained by Bosenmullcr, “ mox 
hue mox illuc cursitans quasi furore venereo eor- 
reptus, suique non compos, quemadmodum faccre 
Bolent cameii tempore a-stus libidinosi.” We are 
of opinion that the becer or bicrah cannot be belter 
represented than by the “dromedary” of the A. V. 


3. As to the circa rot h (n'ns-i?) of Is. livi 
20, which the LXX. interpret a/adSia, the Yulg. 
carry cce, and the A. V. “ swift beasts,” there is 
some difference of opinion. The explanation is not 
satisfactory which is given by Bochart ( Uieroz . i 
25), following some of the Babbis, and adopted bj 
Bosenmullcr, Gesenius, Lee, and others, that “ drom- 
edaries ” are meant. According to those who sanc- 
tion this rendering, the word (which occurs only in 

Isaiah, /. c.) is derived from the root “to 

leap,” “ to gallop; ” but the idea involved is surely 
inapplicable to the jolting trot of a camel. The old 
versions moreover are opposed to such an explana- 
tion. Wc prefer, with Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. 
Ileb. No. 1210) and Parkhurst (s. i\), to under- 
stand by circa rath “ panniers ” or “ baskets ” car- 
ried on the backs of camels or mules, and to refer 
the word to its unreduplicated form in Gen. xxxi. 
34.rf The shaded vehicles of the LXX. may be il- 
lustrated by a quotation from Maillet (Descript, de 
I'Erpjpte , p. 230*), who says, “ other ladies are car- 
ried sitting in chairs made like covered cages hang- 
ing on both sides of a camel; ” or by a remark of 
Dr. Bussell (Xat. //. of Aleppo, i. 25G), who states 
that some of the women about Aleppo arc commonly 
stowed, when on a journey, on each side a mule in 
a sort of covered cradles. 

The species of camel wliich was in common use 
amongst the Jews and the heathen nations of Pal- 
estine is the Arabian or one-lmmped camel ( C omdus 
AralAcm). The dromedary is a swifter animal than 



the baggage-camel, and is used chiefly for riding 
purposes — it is merely a finer breed than the other: 
the Arabs call it the I/iirie. 'Flic speed of the 
dromedary lias been greatly exaggerated, the Arabs 
asserting that it is swifter than the horse: eight or 
nine miles an hour is the utmost it is aide to per- 


“ Sec Schlctisner (Thes. in LXX.) 8 . v. 6\p(. 


* From “02, i. < 7 . ^p2, ,r to bo first.” 


c 



,f a young camel , 11 of the sar v age ns "a 


young mnn ” amongst men. Dot the idea of swiftness 
1 1 Involved even In the Arabic use of this word for 


propnrare , ftslinarc (v. Gesenius, Has.) 


(I “l?, t. f. ” the camel's saddle,” with a kind of 
jauopy ever It. See Jahu (Arch. Btbl. p. M, Upham’s 


translation): ff Sometimes they travel in a cohered 
vehicle which is secured on the back of a camel, and 
answers the purpose of a small house.” l'arkhurst saj s 

r"Vl“l 2 “lw " in the reduplicate form, because these 
baskets were in pairs, and slung one on each side of 
the beast.” til this sense the word may bo referred 
*3 > 

to the Arabic ^ " sella cnmeHnn, aliis, cum ap- 

/> 

(wimtu suo ” (Frey tag, t\). See fig arcs In Pocock* 
Jh script. Orient. I. tub. 58. 


CAMEL 


CAMP 


form ; this pace, however, it i? able to keep up for 
hours together. The TJactrian camel ( Camelus Bac- 
irianus ), the only other known species, has two 
humps ; it is not capable of such endurance as its 



Bactrian Camel. 


Arabian cousin: this species is found in China, 
Russia, and throughout Central Asia, and is em- 
ployed by the Persians in war to carry one or two 
guns which are fixed to the saddle. Col. II. Smith 
says this species appears figured in the processions 
of the ancient Persian satrapies among the bas- 
reliefs of Chehel Minar. Though the Raetrian 
camel was probably not used by the Jews,- it was 
doubtless known to them in a late period of their 
history, from their relations with Persia and Chal- 
daea. Russell (iV. Hist, of Alep. ii. 170, 2d ed.) 
says the two-humped camel is now seldom seen at 
Aleppo. 

The camel, as may be readily conceived, is the 
subject amongst Orientals of many proverbial ex- 
pressions; see many cited by Bochart ( Hieroz . i. 
30), and comp. Matt, xxiii. 24, and xix. 24, where 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of the 
A. V., notwithstanding the attempts which are 
made from time to time to explain away the ex- 
pression: the very magnitude of the hyperbole is 
evidence in its favor; with the Talmuds [Talmudic 
writers] “an elephant passing through a needle's 
eye” was a common figure to denote anything im- 
possible. 

We may notice in conclusion the wonderful 
adaptation of the camel to the purposes for which 
it is designed. With feet admirably formed for 
journeying over dry and loose sandy soil ; with an 
internal reservoir for a supply of water when the 
ordinary sources of nature fail; with a hump of fat 
ready on emergencies to supply it with carbon when 
even the prickly thorns and mimosas of the burning 
desert cease to afford food ; with nostrils which can 
dose valve-like when the sandy storm fills the air, 
this valuable animal does indeed well deserve the 
significant title of the “ ship of the desert. ”« The 
camel belongs to the family Camelidce , order Rumi- 
nantict. W. H. 

* It is a disappointment to know that the many 
•erviceable qualities of the camel which have been 
enumerated, are far from being matched by any 
xurespondent social or moral instincts to increase 
;ur regard for him. Dr. Kitto ( Daily Bibk 1U 


a An expression derived from the Arabs. See the 
;aotation from the Arabian naturalist Damir, quoted 
fry Bochart, Hieroz. i. 13. 
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lustr. i. 275, Porter., ed. 1866) wiites as follows 
“Of all the animals which have been donnsticatec 
for higher purposes than to serve mankind merely 
as food, the camel is, past all doubt, the most 
churlish, irascible, revengeful, and self-willed. We 
have heard of strong attachments between man 
and all other domestic animals, but never between 
a man and his camel. Of all the creatures pro- 
moted to be man’s companions in travel and in 
rest, no one so unloving and unloved exists. Its 
very countenance, which the inexperienced call pa- 
tient, is the very impersonation of malice and ill- 
nature — even when its eyes are not kindled up in- 
to active spite, and when its mouth does not quiver 
with burning rage. Even among themselves quar- 
rels are frequent ; and he who has been summoned 
by their sharp and bitter cries to witness a camel- 
fight, will not easily forget the scene.” The trav- 
eller in the East is soon led to observeT'this want 
of sympathy hetweeu the camel and his owner or 
driver, and not being able to enter into all the 
provocations which there may be for such severity, 
finds it a constant outrage to his feelings to witness 
the blows and scourgings which he sees inflicted on 
the bearer of such heavy burdens. Camels are al- 
most unknown in Europe for purposes of travel and 
transportation. It was not without surprise that 
the writer encountered a small caravan of them, 
laden with military stores, in Greece, on the road 
between Delphi ana Amphissa. 

Much important information in respect to the 
general characteristics and habits of the camel will 
be found in U. S. Senate Documents (viii. No. 62, 
pp. 1-238, 1856-7) relating to the purchase of 
camels for purposes of military transportation. A 
circular was addressed by agents of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to American residents in the East, espe- 
cially our missionaries (H. G. O. Dwight, Edwin 
E. Bliss, W. F. Williams) whose intelligent replies 
to the inquiries made are replete with important 
facts and suggestions illustrative of the subject. 
Hints for Scripture also may be gleaned from them. 
It is stated e. <j. (p. 80) that camels, ordinarily occu- 
pying from 30 to 45 days on the journey to J losih 
from Aleppo by the way of Gift and the Desert, 
will accomplish the distance on an emergency in 13 
days. (See addition to II a ran, Amer. ed.) The 
Hon. George P. Marsh has written a valuable trea- 
tise on “ The Camel, his Organization, Habits, and 
Uses, considered with reference to his Introduction 
into the United States,” Boston, 1856, lbmo. It 
is understood that the attempt to domesticate and 
employ the camel in the southern parts of our 
country has proved a failure. II. 

CA'MON Op^fJ: {standing-place, fastness] 

'P ajxvoiv'i Alex. P afxfx(a\ [Comp. Aid. Kayucii^;] Jos 
Ka/xdou: Conion ), the place in which Jair the judge 
was buried [Judg. x. 5]. The few notices of 
Jair which we possess have all reference to the 
country E. of Jordan, and there is therefore no 
reason against accepting the statement of Josephus 
v. 7, § 6) that Camon was a city of Gilead 
In support of this is the mention by Polybius (v. 
70, § 12) of a Camoun (K ajxovv) in company with 
Pella and other trans-Jordanic places (Reland, 679). 
In modern times, however, the name has not been 
recovered on the E. of Jordan. Eusebius and Je- 
rome identify it with Cyamon, in the plain of 
Esdraelon. G. 


I CAME. [Encampments.! 


CAMPHIRE 


CANA 
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CAMTHIRE ("irr,a cipher: Kwrpos: cy- 
prus , Cyprus). There can be no doubt that 
14 camphire ” is an incorrect rendering of the He- 
brew term, which occurs in the sense of some aro- 
matic substance only in Cant. i. 14, iv. 13: the 
margin in both passages has “cypress,” giving the 
form but not the signification of the Greek word. 
Camphire, or, as it is now generally written, cam- 
phor, is a product of a tree largely cultivated in 
the island of Formosa, the Camphor a ojjicinarnm , of 
the Nat. order Lauracete. There is another tree, 
the Dryobnlanops aroniatic.a of Sumatra, which 
also yields camphor; but it is improbable that the 
substance secreted by either of these trees was 
known to the ancients. 

From [For?] the expression “cluster of cophcr in 
the vineyards of Engedi,” in Cant, i 14, the Chal- 
dee version reads “bunches of grapes.'* * b Several 
versions retain the Hebrew word. The substance 
really denoted by cophcr is the Kvnpos of Diosco- 
rides, Theophrastus, Ac., and the cypros of Pliny, 
i. e. the Ltnrsoniti alba of botanists, the henna of 
Arabian naturalists. So K, Hen Melek (Cant. i. 
14): “The cluster of cophcr is that which the Ar- 
abs call al-henna” (see Celsius, I/iernb. i. 223). 
Although there is some discrepancy in the descrip- 
tions given by the Greek and Latin writers of the 
cypros-plant, yet their accounts are on the whole 
sufficiently exact to enable ns to refer it to the 
henna-plant. The Arabic authors Avicenna and 
JSerapion abo identify their henna with the cypivs 
of Dioscoridcs and Galen (Hoyle in Kitto’s Bib/. 
Cyrl. art. Kopher). 

“The Kvnpos" says Sprcngel {Comment, on 
Dinseor. i. 1*24), “is the Lausonia alba. Lam., 
which includes the L. inermis and spinosa, Linn. ; 
it is the Cophcr of the Hebrews and the Henna of 
the Arabs, a plant of great note throughout the Last 
to this day, both on account of its fragrance and 
of the dye which its leaves yield for the hair.” 
In a note Sprcngel adds that the inhabitants of 
Nubia call the henna-plant KhoJ) eh ; he refers to 
Delisle {E/or. .'Egypt. p. 1*2). Hasselqnist {Trav. 
246, Lond. 1766), speaking of this plant, says “ the 
leaves are pulverized and made into a paste with 
water; the lvgyptians bind this paste on the nails 
of their hands and feet, and keep it on all night: 
this gives them a deep yellow [red?], which is 
greatly admired by Pastern nations. The color 
iasts for three or four weeks before there is occasion 
to renew it. 'l'he custom is so ancient in Egypt 
that I have seen the nails of the mummies dyed in 
this manner.” Sonnini ( Voyage , i. *2.)7) says the 
women are fond of decorating themselves with the 
llowers of the henna-plant; that they take them 
Ln their hand and perfume their bosoms with them. 
Compare with this Cant. i. 13; see also Aluriti 
Trav. i. *2!)), Prosper Alpinns {De Plant. .Egypt. 
.. 13), Pliny jV. II. xii. 24), who says that a good 
kind grows near Asealon, Oednmnn (Perm. Bam. 


a From HD3, oblevit: " Quia mnliercs tn oriente 
ungues ohlinunt ” (Simonis, Lex. «. v.). Cf. Arabic 

Q 

fix, and the Syriac The Greek 

rvrrpof ts the same word as the Hebrew [?]. 

h Tho lleb. a b° denotes r redemption,” 

* expiatlou ; ” whence some of the Hebrew doctors, 
>7 dividing have found out the mystery of 


i. e. 7, and vi. p. 102), who satisfactorily answer* 
Michaelis’s conjecture (Supp. ad Lex. lhb. ii. 1205) 
that “ palm-flowers ” or “dates” are intended; se« 
also Koseiimiiller {Bib. Bot. p. 133), and Wilkin 
sou {Anc. Egypt, ii. 345). 



Some have supposed that the expression rendered 
by the A. V. “pare her nails ” <* (Pent. xxi. 12) 
has reference to the custom of staining them with 
henna-dye; but it is very improbable that there is 
any such allusion, for the captive woman was or- 
dered to shave her head, a mark of mourning: such 
a meaning therefore as the one proposed is quite 
out of place (see Posen m idler, Schol. ad Dcut. xxi. 
12). Not only the nails of the bands and tbe feet, 
blit the hair and beard were also dyed with henna, 
and even sometimes the manes and tails of horses 
and asses were similarly treated. 

The Laicsonin alba when young is without 
thorns, and when older is spinous, whence Linnae- 
us’s names, L. inermis ami L. spinosa, he regard- 
ing his specimens as two distinct species. The 
henna-plant grows in Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and N. 
India. The flowers are white, and grow in clusters, 
and are very fragrant. The whole shrub is from 
four to six feet high. The fullest description is 
that given by Sonnini. 'Hie Lnwsonia alba, the 
only known species, belongs to the natural order 
Lythraceee. W. II. 

CA'N A ok GALILEE, once Cana in O Ab- 
ll. KK (Kapd t ?is TaAiAafas: Syriac, Pesh. Katna, 
Nitrian, Katnnh, UTX^Q: rf Cana 

Galihetc), a village or town memorable as tbe scene 
of Christ’s first miracle (Joint ii. 1, 11, iv. 46), as 
well as of a subsequent one (iv. 46, 54), and also as 
the native place of the Apostle Nathanael (xxi. 2). 

the Messiah, “ID 3 bs tt?S, ff the limn that propi- 
tiates nil things ” (Patrick’s Commentary). 

c nntrsv lit. "and she shall 

t v : t • v r : t : i 
do her nails.” Oukclos and Saadlas understand the 
expression to denote ff letting her nails grow,” as a 
sign of grief. The Hebrew ” do her nails," hnwever, 
must surely express more than ff letting them alone. *’ 

<1 * This is an error. The Nitrlau *ext published 
by Curetnn (bond. 1858) agrees In the form cf th* 
word (Juim Iv. 46) with the Peshho A 



CANAAN 


CANA 

rhe four passages quoted — all, it will be observed, 
from St. John — are the only ones in which the 
name occurs. Neither of them affords any clue 
te the situation of Cana. All we can gather is, 
that it was not far from Capernaum (John ii. 12, 
iv. 46), ami also on higher ground, since our Lord 
went down (/care/8r?) from the one to the bther (ii. 
12). No further help is to be obtained from the 
notices either of Josephus ( Vit . §16; B. J. i. 17, 
} 5) — even if the place which he mentions be the 
same — or of Eusebius and Jerome in their Ono- 
\rwsticon. 

The traditional site is at Kefr Kenna , a small 
village about 4£ miles northeast of Nazareth. It 
now contains only the ruins of a church said to 
stand over the house in which the miracle was per- 
formed, {yid — doubtless much older — the fountain 
from which the water for the miracle was brought 
( MUlhi, iii. 443-6). The Christians of the village 
are entirely of the Greek Church. The “water- 
pots of atone 11 were shown to M. Lamartine, 
though at St. Willibald’s visit centuries before 
there had been but one remaining ( Early Trav. 
16). In the time of the Crusades, the six jars 
were brought to France, where one of them is said 
still to exist in the Musfe d' Angers (see M. Di- 
dron’s Essays in the Annales Avcheologiqucs , xi. 
5, xiii. 2). 

The tradition identifying Kefr Kenna with Cana 
is certainly of considerable age. It existed in the 
time of Willibald (the latter half of the 8th cent.), 
who visited it in passing from Nazareth to Tabor, 
and again in that of Phocas (12th cent. See lie- 
land, 680). From that time until lately the tradi- 
tion appears to have been undisturbed. But even 
by Quaresmius the claims of another site were ad- 
mitted, and these have been lately brought forward 
by Dr. Robinson with much force. The rival site 
is a village situated further north, about 5 miles 
north of Seffurieh (Sepphoris) and 9 of Nazareth, 
near the present Jefat , the Jotapata of the Jewish 
wars. This village still bears the name of Kana 

el-J elil a name which is in 

every respect the exact representative of the Hebrew 

original — as Kenna , La5^jJ5.5^ is widely differ- 
ent from it — and it is in this fact that the chief 
strength of the argument in favor of the northern 
Kana seems to reside. The argument from tradi- 
tion is not of much weight. The testimonies of 
Willibald and Phocas, given above, appear to have 
escaped the notice of Dr. Robinson, and they cer- 
tainly form a balance to those of Adrichomius and 
others, which he quotes against Kefr Kenna (Rob. 
u. 346-9, iii. 108, with the note on De Saulcy; 
comp. Ewald, v. 147; Mislin, iii. 443-6). 

The Gospel history will not be affected whichever 
site may be discovered to be the real one. G. 

* Dr. Robinson ( Bibl . Res . iii. 205, ed. 1841) 
pronounces the addition of el-Jelil to the northern 
Kami conclusive in favor of that village : most of 
the later writers acquiesce in this view. Thomson 
raises a doubt whether any such designation dis- 
tinguishes the one place from the other. Of the 
nany, he says, to whom he put the question, “ only 
me had ever heard of the word Jelil as a part 
ff the name; and from the hesitancy with wHcli 
,his one admitted it, I was left in doubt whether 
ae did not merely acquiesce in it at my suggestion. 11 
[Land and Book , ii. 121). Mr. Dixon {Holy Lind, 

B32) has a long note in which lie contends for the 
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other Kana in opposition to Robinson’s view. It U 
impossible to say which of these villages was the 
scene of the first miracle. Both of them are near 
enough to Nazareth to make them, in oriental life, 
parts of the same neighborhood. It has been 
alleged for the northeastern Kana. that it is more 
directly on the way to Capernaum. But there is 
not a word of proof that Jesus was going down to 
Capernaum at the time; he was at Cana, wherever 
it was, because he and his disciples had been invited 
there to attend the marriage (John ii. 2). Nor if 
he went down to Capernaum from Cana immedi- 
ately after the marriage (which is not certain — 
since jut-ra tovto, John ii. 12, may mark that move- 
ment as only relatively subsequent) does the expres- 
sion ‘going down 1 settle anything; for it would 
he topographically exact whether he went from the 
one Kdnd or the other. Nor does the nobleman's 
coming to him at Cana, from Capernaum, to inter- 
cede for his son (John iv. 46 ff.) decide the question; 
for it is merely said that on hearing that Jesus 
had returned to Galilee from Judaea, he came to 
him where he was — of course, whether the Cana 
in which he found him was the nearer or the more 
distant one. 

Stanley ( Notices of Localities, cf-c., p. 188) sug- 
gests that Cana may have been one of the Galilean 
homes of Jesus; but his going thither on the return 
from Judaea (John iv. 43 ff.) so far from favoring this, 
is rather opposed to it. The reason assigned for 
doing so, namely, that “ a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country,” explains in effect 
why he avoided Nazareth (his vaTpis), to which he 
might have been expected to go, and went to Cana, 
a place having so much less interest for him. II. 

CA'NAAN 0^23 (=C’na / an; comp, the 
Greek name Xua, as mentioned below) [/ow, hum- 
bled]: Xauad v‘, Jos. Xauaai/os> Chanaan). 1. 
The fourth son of Ham (Cen. x. 6; 1 Chr. i. 8; 
comp. Jos. Ant i. 6, § 4), the progenitor of the 
Phoenicians (“Zidon 11 ), and of the various nations 
who before the Israelite conquest peopled the sea- 
coast of Palestine, and generally the whole of the 
country westward of the Jordan (Gen. x. 15; 1 
Chr. i. 13). [Canaan, land of; Canaanites.] 
In the ancient narrative of Gen. ix. 20-27, a curse 
is pronounced on Canaan for the unfilial and irrev- 
erential conduct of Ham: it is almost as if the 
name had belonged to both, or the father were al- 
ready merged in the son. 

2. The name “ Canaan ” is sometimes employed 
for the country itself — more generally styled “ the 
land of C.” It is so in Zeph. ii. 5; and we also 
find “ Language of C.” (Is. xix. 18): “ Wars of 
C.” (Judg. iii. 1): “ Inhabitants of C.” (Ex. xv 
15): “King of C.” (J*udg. iv. 2, 23, 24, v. 19); 
“ Daughters of C.” (Gen. xxviii. 1, 6, 8, xxxvi. 2): 
“ Kingdoms of C.” (Ps. cxxxv. 11). In addition to 
the above the word occurs in several passages where 
it is concealed in the A. V. by being translated. 
These are: Is. xxiii. 8, “traffickers,” and xxiii. 11, 
“the merchant city;” Gesenius, “Jehovah gab 
Befehl iiber Canaan: 11 Hos. xii. 7, “ lie is a mer- 
chant ; ” Ewald, “ Kanaan halt triigerische Wage : ” 
Zeph. i. 11, “ merchant-people; ” Evald, “ dass alle 
Cananiter sind daliin.” G. 

CA'NAAN, the LAND of 0??? V~& 

from a root signifying to be low, see 2 Chr. 

xxviii. 19; J ob xl. 12, amongst other passages in 
which the verb i* used), a name denoting ttw* coujj- 


So 2 CANAAN 

try west of the .Iordan and Dead Sea, and between 
those waters and the Mediterranean; specially op- 
posed to the “land of Gilead," that is, the high 
table-land on the east of the Jordan. Thus: “our 
ittle ones and our wives shall he lure in the cities 
of Dilead .... but we will pass over armed into 
the land of Canaan ” (Nuni. xxxii. 20-3*2), and see 
xxxiii. 51 : 41 I'hinea* . . . returned from the chil- 
dren of Kcuhcn and the children of Gad out of the 
land of Gilead into the land of Canaan to the chil- 
dren of Israel,” Josh. xxii. .12 : see also Gen. xii. 
5. xxiii. 2. 10. xxxi. 18, xxxiii. 18, xxxv. G, xxxvii. 
1, xlviii. 3, 7, xlix. 30; Num. xiii. 2, 17, xxxiii. 
40, 51; Josh. xxi. 2; Judg. xxi. 12. True, the dis- 
trict to which the name of “low* land” is thus 
applied contained many very elevated spots: — She- 
chem (Gen. xxxiii. 18), Hebron (xxiii. 19), 1 letliel 
(xxxv. G), Bethlehem (xlviii. 7), Shiloh (Josh. xxi. 
2; Judg. xxi. 12), which are all stated to be in the 
“land of Canaan.” lint high as the level of much 
of the country west of the .Ionian undoubtedly is, 
there are several things which must always have 
prevented, as they still prevent, it from leaving an 
impression of elevation. These are, (1) that re- 
markable, wide, maritime plain over which the eye 
ranges for miles from the central hills; a feature of 
the country which cannot be overlooked by the 
most casual observer, and which impresses itself 
most indelibly on the recollection; (2) the still 
deeper, and still more remarkable and impressive 
hollow* of the Jordan valley, a view into which may 
he commanded from almost any of the heights of 
central Palestine; and, (3) there is the almost con- 
stant presence of the long high line of the moun- 
tains east of the Jordan, which from their distance 
have the efiect more of an enormous elitl' than of a 
mountain range — looking down on the more bro- 
ken and isolated hills of ( 'anaan, and furnishing a 
constant standard of height before which everything 
is dwarfed. 

The word “Canaanite” was used in the 0. T. 
in two senses, a I roader and a narrower, which will 
he most conveniently examined under that head ; 
hut this does not appear to he the case with 44 Ca- 
naan,” at least in (he older cases of its occurrence. 
It is only in 1 iter notices, such as Zeph. ii. 5, and 
Matt. xv. 22, that we find it applied to the low* 
maritime plain* of Philistia and Pluenicia (comp. 
Mark vii. 2G). In the same manner it was by the 
Greeks that the name Xua, C'na , was used for 
Pluenicia, i. c. the sea-side plain north of the 
44 Tyrian ladder" (see the extract in Poland, 7, 
and Gesenius, G9G), and by the later Plnenieians 
both of Pluenicia proper and of the Punic colonies 
in Africa. (See the coin of Laodicea ad Lib. and 
the testimony of Augustine, Doth quoted l>y Gese- 
nius, G90.) The LXX. translators had learnt to 
apply this meaning to the word, and in two eases 
they render the Hebrew words given above by 
Xc epa rwv <t>oivlKoov (Lx. xvi. 35; Josh. v. 12, 
comp. v. 1), as they do 44 Cannanites ” by Wvoccs. 

G. 

* CANAAN, LANGUAGE OF, Is. xix. 
8. See Can a anitks; Ham. 

CA'NAANITE, THE (Pec. T. b Kavav/r^s, 
Kavaveirrjs; l-achni. [Tiscb. Treg.] with 13 
G, b KavavaTbs; D [in Mutt.L Xauavaios ‘ Chn- 
tmntus), the designation of tlie Apostle Simon, 
ovierwise known as “Simon [the] Zelotea.” It 
■jccure in Matt. x. 4; Mark. iii. 18. 

* ‘Hie word doe* not signify u descendant of Ca- 


OANAANITES 

naan, that being in the Greek both of the LXX 
and the N. T. Xavavcuos = (comp. Matt 

xv. 22 with Mark vii. 2G). Nor does it signify, as 
| has been suggested, a native of Kana, since that 
would probably be K avhrjs. Put it comes from 

a Chaldfte or Syriac word, Kancan , or 

vTIaXJ-JD Kaneiikli [?], by which 

the Jewish sect or faction of “the Zealots” — so 
prominent in the last days of Jerusalem was desig- 
nated (see Bnxtorf, Lex. [7Vi//«.] s. w). This Syr- 
iac word is the reading of the Peshito version. The 
Greek equivalent of Koman is ZrjAourTjs, Zelotet, 
and this St. Luke (vi. 15; Acts i. 13) has correctly 
preserved. St. Matthew and St. Mark, on the 
other hand, have literally transferred the Syriac 
word, as the LXX. translators did frequently before 
them. There is no necessity to suppose, as Mr. 
Curcton does ( Nitrian Rec. Ixxxvii.), that they 
mistook the word for CTL^i.^.X2D I 

= Xavavcuos, a Canaanite or descendant of Ca- 
naan. The Lvangelists could hardly commit such 
an error, whatever subsequent transcribers of their 
works may have done. Put that this meaning 
was afterwards attached to the word is plain from 
the readings of the Codex Pezaj (D) and the Vul- 
gate, as given above, and from the notice quoted 
from Cotelier in the note to Winer's article (p. 
4G3). The spelling of the A. V. has doubtless 
led many to the same conclusion ; and it would he 
w*ell if it were altered to “ Kananite,” or some other 
form distinguished from the well-known one in 
which it now stands. G. 

* Simon is supposed to have been called the 
“Cananite” or “Zealot” because of his former 
zeal in behalf of Judaism. As there was another 
Simon among the Apostles, he appears to have re- 
tained the name after he became a disciple, as u 
means of distinction, though it had ceased to 
mark the trait of character out of which it arose. 
It has been said that lie took the appellation from 
his having belonged to a political sect known as the 
Zealots, mentioned by Josephus ( B . J. iv. 3, § 9); 
but though he may have shown the same tendencies 
of character, the party historically distinguished 
by that name did not appear till a later period. 
See Wetsteiu's A or. Test. i. 3GG. II. 

CA'NAANITES, THE i. e. ac- 

curately according to Hebrew usage — Gesen. llib. 
(!rmn. § 107 — “ the Canaanite; " but in the A. 
V. with few exceptions rendered as plural, and there- 
fore indistinguishable from which also, 

but very uiiftequently, occurs: Xavavcuos, 4>oivi£, 
Kx. vi. 15, comp. Josh. v. 1: Chnnaneus), a word 
used in two senses: ( 1 ) a tribe which inhabited a 
particular locality of the land west of the Jordan 
before the conquest; and (2) in a wider sense, the 
people who inhabited generally the whole of that 
country. 

1 . I or the tribe of “ the Canaanite* ” only — the 
dweller* in the lowland. The whole of the country 
west of Jordan was a “lowland " as compared with 
the loftier and more extended tracts on the east: 
hut there was a part of this western country which 
was still more emphatically a “lowland.” («.) 
There were the plain* lying between the shore of 
the Mediterranean and the foot of the hills of Ben- 
jamin, Judah, and Kphniini — the i>fu frith oi 
plain of I'hilistia on the south — that of Sbaroc 
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between Jaffa and Carmel — the great plain of Es- 
draelon in the rear of the bay of Akka; and lastly, 
the plain of Phoenicia, containing Tyre, Sidon, and 
all the other cities of that nation, (5.) But sep- 
arated entirely from these was the still lower region 
of the Jordan Valley or Arabali, the modern Ghor. 
a region which extended in length from the sea of 
Cinneroth (Gennesareth) to the south of the Dead 
Sea about 120 miles, with a width of from 8 to 14. 
'Hie climate of these sunken regions — especially 
of the valley of the Jordan — is so peculiar, that it 
is natural to find them the special possession of one 
tribe. “ Amalek ” — so runs one of the earliest 
and most precise statements in the ancient records 
of Scripture — “Amalek dwells in the land of the 
south; and the Hittite, and the Jebusite, and the 
Amorite, dwell in the mountains; and the Canaan- 
ite dwells by the sea, and by the side of Jordan ” 
(Num. xiii. 29). This describes the division of 
the country a few years only before the conquest. 
But there had been little or no variation for cen- 
turies. In the notice which purports to be the 
earliest of all, the seats of the Canaanite tribe — 
as distinguished from the sister tribes of Zidon, 
the Hittites, Amorites, and the other descendants 
of Canaan — are given as on- the seashore from 
Zidon to Gaza, and in the Jordan valley to Sodom, 
Gomorrah, and Lash a (afterwards Callirhoe), on the 
shore of the present Dead Sea (Gen. x. 18-20). 
In .Josh. xi. 3 — at a time when the Israelites were 
actually in the western country — this is expressed 
more broadly. “ The Canaanite on the east and 
the west” is carefully distinguished from the 
Amorite who held “ the mountain ” in the centre 
of the country. In Josh. xiii. 2, 3, we are told 

with more detail that “all the ‘circles ’ (nV^bll) 
of the Philistines . . . from Sihor (the Wady el- 
Arlsh) unto Ekron northward, is counted to the 
Canaanite.” Later still, the Canaanites are still 
dwelling in the upper part of the Jordan Valley — 
Bethshean ; the plain of Esdraelon — Taanach, 
Ibleam, and Megiddo; the plain of Sharon — Dor; 
and also on the plain of Phoenicia — Accho and 
Zidon. Here were collected the chariots which 
formed a prominent part of their armies (Judg. i. 
19, iv. 3; Josh. xvii. 1G), and which could indeed 
be driven nowhere but in these level lowlands (Stan- 
ley, S. # P. p. 134). 

The plains which thus appear to have been in 
possession of the Canaanites specially so called, 
were not only of great extent ; they were also the 
richest and most important parts of the country, 
and it is not unlikely that this was one of the rea- 
sons for the name of “ Canaanite ” being 

2. Applied as a general name for the non-Israel- 
ite inhabitants of the land, as we have already seen 
was the case with “Canaan.” 

Instances of this are, Gen. xii. G; Num. xxi. 
3 — where the name is applied to dwellers in the 
south, who in xiii. 29 are called Amalekites; Judg. 
i. 10 — with which comp. Gen. xiv. 13 and xiii. 18, 
and Josh. x. 5, where Hebron, the highest land in 
Palestine, is stated to be Amorite; and Gen. xiii. 
12, where the “land of Canaan” is distinguished 
from the very Jordan valley itself. See also Gen. 
xxiv. 3, 37, comp, xxviii. 2, 6; Ex. xiii. 11, comp. 
5. But in many of its occurrences it is difficult 
to know in which category to place the word. Thus 
in Gen. 1. 11: if the floor of Atad was at Beth- 
hogla, close to the west side of the Jordan, “ the 
Canaanites ” must be intended in the narrower and 
23 
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stricter sense; but the expression “ inhabitants ol 
the land ” appears as if intended to be more gen- 
eral. Agsfin, in Gen. x. 18, 19, where the present 
writer believes the tribe to be intended, Gesenius 
takes it to apply to the whole of the Canaanite 
nations. But in these and ^ther similar instances, 
allowance must surely be made for the different 
dates at which the various records thus compared 
were composed. And besides this, it is difficult to 
imagine what accurate knowledge the Israelites can 
have possessed of a set of petty nations, from whom 
they had been entirely removed for four hundred 
years, and with whom they were now again brought 
into contact only that they might exterminate them 
as soon as possible. And before we can solve such 
questions we also ought to know more than we do 
of the usages and circumstances of people who dif- 
fered not only from ourselves, but also possibly in a 
material degree from the Orientals of the p resent 
day. The tribe who possessed the ancient city of 
Hebron, besides being, as shown above, called inter* 
changeably Canaanites and Amorites, are in a third 
passage (Gen. xxiii.) called the children of Heth or 
Hittites (comp, also xxvii. 40 with xxviii. 1, 6). 
The Canaanites who were dwelling in the land of 
the south when the Israelites made their attack on 
it, may have been driven to these higher and more 
barren grounds by some other tribes, possibly by 
the Philistines who displaced the Avvites, also 
dwellers in the low country (Dent. ii. 23). 

Beyond their chariots (see above) we have no 
clue to any manners or customs of the Canaanites. 
Like the Phoenicians, they were probably given t-o 
commerce ; and thus the name became probably in 
later times an occasional synonym for a merchant 
(Job xli. 6; Prov. xxxi. 24; comp. Is. xxiii. 8, 11; 
Hos. xii. 7; Zeph. i. 11. See Kenrick, Phcen. p. 
232). 

Of the language of the Canaanites little can be 
said. On the one hand, being — if the genealogy 
of Gen. x. be right — Hamites, there could be no 
affinity between their language and that of the Is- 
raelites, who were descendants of Shem. On the 
other is the fact that Abram and Jacob shortly 
after their entrance to the country seem able to 
hold converse with them, and also that the names 
of Canaanite persons and places which we possess, 
are translatable into Hebrew. Such are Melchize- 
dek, Hamor, Shechem, Sisera . . . Ephrath, and 
also a great number of the names of places. But 
we know that the Egyptian and Assyrian names 
have been materially altered in their adoption into 
Hebrew records, either by translation into Hebrew 
equivalents, or from the impossibility of accurately 
rendering the sounds of one language by those of 
another. The modern Arabs have adopted the lie 
brew names of places as nearly as would admit of 
their having a meaning in Arabic, though that 
meaning may be widely different from that of the 
Hebrew name. Examples of this are Beit-ur, Beit 
lahm , Bir es-Seba, which mean respectively, “house 
of the eye,” “ house of flesh,” “ well of the lion,” 
while the Hebrew names which these have super- 
seded meant “ house of caves,” “ house of bread,” 
“well of the oath.” May not a similar process 
have taken place when the Hebrews took possession 
of the Canaanite towns, and “ called the lands after 
their own names ? ” (For an examination of this 
interesting but obscure subject see Gesenius, Hein- 
Spr. pp. 223-5.) 

The “ Nethinim ” or servants of the temple seem 
to have originated in the dedication of captives 
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taken in war from the petty states surrounding the 
Israelites. [Nktimnim.] If this was the case, 
aitl if they were maintained in number from sim- 
ilar sources, there must he many uon-Israclite names 
in the lists of their families which we possess in 
Ezr. ii. 43-54; Neh.^vii. 46-56. Several of the 
names in these catalogues — such as Sisera, Me- 
hunim, Nephushim — are the same as those which 
we know to be foreign, and doubtless others would 
he found on examination. The subject perhaps 
would not be beneath the examination of a Hebrew 
scholar. 

This is j>erhaps the proper place for noticing the 
various shapes under which the formula for desig- 
nating the nations to be expelled by the Israelites 
is given in the various books. 

1. Six nations: the Canaanitcs, Uittites, Amor- 
ites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites. This is 
the usual form, and, with sonic variation in the 
order of the names, it is found in Ex. iii. 8, 17, 
xxiii. 23, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 11; Deut. xx. 17; Josh, 
ix. 1, xii. 8; Judg. iii. 5. In Ex. xiii. 5, the same 
names are given with the omission of the IVriz- 
zites. 

2. With the addition of the Girgnshites, making 
up the mystic number seven (Dent. vii. 1; Josh, 
iii. 10, xxiv. 11). The Girgnshites are retained 
and the Hivites omitted in Nch. ix. 8 (comp. Ezr. 
ix. 1). 

3. In Ex. xxiii. 28, we fmd the Canaanite, the 
Ilittite, and the llivite. 

4. The list of ten nations in Gen. xv. 19-21 in- 
cludes some on the east of Jordan, and probably 
some on the south of Palestine. 

5. In 1 K. ix. 20 the Canaanitcs are omitted 

from the list. G. 

CAN 'DACE (KavdaKT], Strah. xvii. p. 820), a 
queen of Ethiopia (Meroii), mentioned Acts viii. 
27. The name was not a proper name of au indi- 
vidual, but that of a dynasty of Ethiopian queens. 
(See Plin. vi. 35; Dion Cass. liv. 5; Strab. /. c.) 
The eunuch of this queen, who had charge of all 
her treasure, is mentioned in Acts as having been 
met by Philip the Evangelist on the desert road 
from Jerusalem to Gaza, and converted to Chris- 
tianity. Ethiopian tradition gives him the name 
of lndich; and in Iren. iii. 12, and Euscb- II. K. 
ii. 1, he is said to have first propagated the gospel 
in Arabia Felix and Ethiopia, but Sophronins 
makes him preach and suffer martyrdom in the 
island of Ceylon. (See Wolf, Curte, ii. 113.) 

II. A. 

* The foregoing is the generally received view, 
hnt is subject still to some doubt. < >f the writers to 
whom appeal is made. Strabo (xvii. 2, § 3) says ex- 
pressly that the inhabitants of Meroe appoint kings 
(fiaatKeas) as their sovereigns, and appoint them 
for their ]H*rsonal qualities, being therefore elective, 
and not hereditary; and also that the royal resi- 
dence of Candace was Napata (toOto rb /3a- 
alAciov ttjs K arSafajs), a different place from 
Meroe, eighty-six geographical miles farther north. 
Dion Cassius (liv. 5, though he writes erroneously 
Tarcun}) makes the same distinction, referring the 
queens who bore this title to Napata, and not Meroe. 
In accordance wifli these notices, b’awlinson (Hcrvd- 
ottit, ii. 41) makes Napata the capital of one part 
of Ethiopia, and Meroe the seat of another irnlc- 
[>endent kingdom. The passage in Pliny (/list. 
Sal. vi. 35) docs not disagree with this conclusion, 
though it is chiefly his language that lias misled 
readers, if they have fallen into error here. Ilia 
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words are the following: “Inde Napata LX 'X, 
mill.; oppiduni id parvum inter pra>dicta so.am. 
Abeo ad insulam Meroen CCCLX M. Ilerbas 'urea 
Meroen demum viridiores, silvammque aliquid ap- 
paruisse et rhinocerotum elepliantorumque vestigia. 
Jpsum oppiduin Meroen ab introitu insula? abesse 
LXX. mill, passuum: jnxtaque aliam insulam Tadn 
dextro subeuntibus alveo, qua? portum faceret. 
/Edifieia oppidi pauea. Begnare frminain C’an- 
daeem; quod iiouien nmltis jam annis ad reginas 
transiit.” If “adificia oppidi” refers to “Me- 
roen,” just before, then “regnare Candacem ” does 
of course, and Candace reigned in the city and 
island of that name. But, on the other hand, 
Meroe was an important city, and could not well 
he said to consist of “ a few buildings,” and Napata 
might be so described; and hence, sis some suppose, 
Pliny at this point goes back to the remoter Napata, 
of which he has already spoken as k ‘ parvnm,” and 
so much the more as that is uppermost in the mind, 
as being the place from which he reckons the situa- 
tion of the other places named. 

Others suppose that Napata was only one of the 
capitals of Meroe, and that Strabo and Dion Cassius 
speak of Candace in connection with the former 
place rather than the latter, because she had a noted 
palace there. It follows, then (to make the con- 
ciliation here complete), that Strabo must mean hy- 
pings ” rulers of both sexes. Bitter ( Erdkunde , 
i. 592, 2d ed.) regards the Napata of I ’liny as a 
different place from that of Strabo. For a fuller 
statement of the case, the reader is referred to J 
C. M. Laurent's Neutestamentliehe Stiulien , pp 
140-1 4G (Gotha, 18GG); and Bill. Sacra , 18GG 
pp. 515-16. 

The name Candace, says Kuetschi (Herzog’s 
Rtal-Encykl. vii. 243), appears not to be of Semitic 
origin, at least no satisfactory etymology has yet 
been assigned for it. The supposition that the 
Candace in Acts viii. 27 was the one who fought 
against the Bomans n. c. 22 (Strabo, xvii. 1, § 54) 
is just possible, so far as the dates are concerned, 
but has every presumption against it. Some of 
the commentators suppose her to have been the 
same; in which case she must have reigned under 
the emperor Claudius, and have been nearly ninety 
years old at the time of Philip's baptizing the 
eunuch. Pliny's statement that Candace was a 
transmitted title of these Ethiopian queens renders 
so violent a supposition needless. II. 

CANDLESTICK rov <pat- 

tJs, 1 Maec. i. 21 ; 6 aBavaros — Ao^- 

vos Ka\ Kaiifxtvos abia\d-mu>s iv r<p raw, Diocl. 
Sic. ap. Schlensn. 77 'as. s. v.), which Moses was 
commanded to make for the tabernacle, is described 
Ex. xxv. 31-37, xxxvii. 17-24. It is called in Lev. 
xxiv. 4, “ the pure,” and in Ecclus. xxvi. 17, “the 
holy candlestick.” With its various appurtenances 
(mentioned below) it required a talent of “pure 
gold,” and it was not moulded, but “ of beaten 
work” {rop(vrr))- Josephus, however, says (Ant. 
iii. G, § 7) that it was of cast gold (Kc^wrcu/xerT?), 

and hollow. From its golden base (Tf^, /9<{<m, 
Joseph.), which, according to the Jews, was 3 feet 
high (Winer, Li udder), sprang a main shaft or reed 

(n:r), « and spread itself into as many branches 
as there arc planets, including the sun. It ter- 
minated in 7 heads all in one row, all standing 
parallel to one another, one by one, in imitation 
of the nuinlier of the planets” (Whistou’g Jo*, ul* 
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tupra) As the description jjiven'in Ex. is not very 
clear. we abbreviate Lightfoot's explanation of it. 

The foot of it was gold, from which went up a 
shaft straight, which was the middle light. Near 
the foot was a golden dish wrought almondwise; 
and a little above that a golden knop, and above 
that a golden flower. Then two branches, one on 
each side, bowed, and coming up as high as the 
middle shaft. On each of them were three golden 
cups placed almondwise, on sharp, scollop-shell 
fashion ; above which was a golden knop, a golden 
flower, and the socket. Above the branches on the 
middle shaft was a golden boss, above which rose 
two shafts more; above the coming out of these 
was another boss, and two more shafts, and then on 
the shaft upwards were three golden scollop-cups, 
a knop, and a flower: so that the heads of the 
branches stood an equal height ” ( Works, ii. 399, 
ed. Pitman). Calmet remarks that “the number 
7 might remind them of the sabbath.” AVe have 
seen that Josephus gives it a somewhat Egyptian 
reference to the number of the planets, but else- 
where ( B . J. vii. 5, § 5) he assigns to the 7 
branches a merely general reference, as tt}s Trap a 
rols Toi/Sahns efidopafios t^p rip^jp 4p<papl£op~ 
res. The whole weight of the candlestick was 100 
mime; its height was, according to the Rabbis, 5 
feet, and the breadth, or distance between the ex- 
terior branches 3£ feet (Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 329). 
It has been calculated to have been worth 5076?. 
exclusive of workmanship. 

According to Josephus the ornaments on the 
shaft and branches were 70 in number, and this 
was a notion in which the Jews with their peculiar 
reverence for that number would readily coincide; 
but it seems difficult from the description in Exodus 
to confirm the statement. On the main shaft 
(called “the candlestick,” in Ex. xxv. 34) there 
is said to be “4 almond-shaped bowls,” with their 
knops and their flowers,” which would make 12 
of these ornaments in all ; and as on each of the 6 
branches there were apparently (for the expression 
in verse 33 is obscure) 3 bowls, 3 knops, and 3 
flowers, the entire number of such figures* on the 
candlestick would be 66. The word translated 

“bowl” in the A. V. is ^*02, Kpar-qp, for which 
Joseph. (1. c.) has Kparrjpldta Kal po'iOKoi* It is 
said to have been almond-shaped (“Tj 4kt€tv- 
nwpepoi KapvicfKois), but whether the fruit or flower 
of the almond is intended cannot be certain. The 

word "VljnSS) is variously rendered “knop” (A. 
V.), “pommel” (Geddes), acpaipwhp (LXX.), 
spherula (Yulg.), “apple” (Arabic, and other ver- 
sions); and to this some apply the pol'oKoi , and 
not (as is more natural) the crcpaipla of Josephus. 

The third term is PH^, “a bud,” Kplva (LNX. 
and Joseph.), which from an old gloss seems to be 
put for any & pdos eucvSia^oi', Kpirois opotop. 
From the fact that it was expressly made “ after 
the pattern shown in the mount,” many have en- 
deavored to find a symbolical meaning in these or- 
naments, especially Meyer and Bahr ( Symbol . i. 
416 ff). Generally it was “a type of preaching” 
(Godwyn’s Moses and Aaron , ii. 1) or of “the 
Ight of the law” (Lightfoot, l. c.). Similarly 
candlesticks are made types of the spirit, of the 
Church, of witnesses, Ac. (Comp. Zech. iv. ; Rev. 
U. 5. xi. 4, Ac.; Wemyss, Clav. Symbol, s. v.) 

The candlestick was placed on the south side of | 
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the first apartment of the tabernacle, opposite the 
table of shew-bread, which it was intended to il- 
lumine, in an oblique position (a o£ws) so that the 
lamps looked to the east and south (Joseph. Ant. 
iii. 6, § 7; Ex. xxv. 37); hence the central was 
called “ the western ” h up, according to some, 
though others render it ‘ the evening lamp,” and 
say that it alone burned perpetually (Ex. xxvii. 20, 
21), the others not being lit during the day, al- 
though the Holy Place was dark (Ex. xxx. 8 ; 1 
Macc. iv. 50). In 1 Sam. iii. 3 we have the ex- 
pression “ere the lamp of God went out in the 
temple of the Lord,” and this, taken in connection 
with 2 Chr. xiii. 11 and Lev. xxiv. 2, 3, would 
seem to imply that “ always ” and “ continually.” 
merely mean “tempore constitute, ” i. e. by night; 
especially as Aaron is said to have dressed the lamps 
every morning and lighted them every evening. 
Rabbi Kimchi (ad he.) says that the other lamps 
often went out at night, but “ they always found 
the western lamp burning.” They were each sup- 
plied with cotton, and half a log of the purest 
olive-oil (about two wine-glasses), which was suf- 
ficient to keep them burning during a long night 
(Winer). 

The priest in the morning trimmed the lamps 
with golden snuffers (EPnjlbft : eTapvarrjpes- 
forcipes), and carried away the snuff in golden 
dishes (rDPin^ • vnode par a’ acerrce , Ex. xxv. 
38). When carried about, the candlestick was cov- 
ered with a cloth of blue, and put with its append 
ages in badger-skin bags, which were supported on 
a bar (Num. iv. 9). 

In Solomon’s temple, instead of this candlestick 
(or hesides it, as the Rabbis say, for what became 
of it we do not know), there were 10 golden can- 
dlesticks similarly embossed, 5 on the right and 5 
on the left (I Iv. vii. 49: 2 Chr. iv. 7). These are 
said to have formed a sort of railing before the 
vail, and to have been connected by golden chains, 
under which, on the day of atonement, the high- 
priest crept. They were taken to Babylon (Jer. 
Iii. 19). 

In the temple of Zerubbabel there was again a 
single candlestick (1 Macc. i. 21, iv. 49). It was 



Candlestick. (From A~»h of Titua.) 


taken from the Herodian temple by Titus, and car- 
ried in triumph immediate.lv before the conqueror 
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(Joseph. B. J. vii. 5, § 5). The description given 
of its kIwv and A«7rrol Kav\larKoi by Josephus, 
agrees only tolerably with the deeply interesting 
sculpture on the Arch of Titus; but he drops a 
hint that it was not identical with the one used in 
the Temple, saying (possibly in allusion to the fan- 
tastic gritlins, <ic., sculptured on the pediment, 
which are so much worn that we found it difficult 
to make them out), rb epyor ^tjAA cckto t r\s Kara, 
ryv r)iA€T€pav xP^ fflv vuvriOcias'' where see Whis- 
toifs note. Hence Jahn ( l lehr . Com. § clix.) says 
that the candlestick carried in the triumph was 
“ somewhat different from the yoltltn candlestick of 
the temple.” These questions are examined in Ke- 
land’s treatise De Spoliis Ttmpli J/ierosol. in Arcu 
Titiano conspicuis. The general accuracy of the 
sculpture is undoubted (Pridcaux, Con. i. 1GG). 

After the triumph the candlestick was deposited 
in the Temple of Peace, and according to one story 
fell into the Tiber from the Milvian bridge during 
the flight of Maxentius from Constantine, Oct. 28, 
312 a. i).; but it probably was among the spoils 
transferred, at the end of 400 years, from Rome to 
Carthage by Gcnseric, a. d. 455 (Gibbon, iii. 291). 
It was recovered by Belisarius. once more carried 
in triumph to Constantinople, “ and then respect- 
fully deposited in the Christian church of Jerusa- 
lem ” {Id. iv. 24), a. i>. 533. It has never been 
heard of since. 

When our Lord cried “ I am the light of the 
world” (John viii. 12), the allusion was prob- 
ably suggested by the two large golden chandeliers, 
lighted in the court of the women during the Feast 
of Tabernacles, which illuminated all Jerusalem 
(Wctstein, ad loc.), or perhaps to the lighting of 
this colossal candlestick, “ tiie more remarkable in 
the profound darkness of an Oriental town ” (Stan- 
ley, S. cf P. p. 428). F. W. P. 

* According to the description given in Ex. xxv. 
31-37, the candelabrum, or chandelier, of the tab- 
ernacle (improperly called candlestick in the com- 
moh English version) was constructed as follows: 

From a base or stand (called Tf^, properly the 
upper portion of the thigh where it joins the body, 
and hence, naturally, the support on which a struct- 
ure rests) rose an upright central shaft (*"L.P> 
a reed , cane) bearing the central lamp; from two 
opposite siefes of it proceeded other shafts (C 2 ^), 
three on a side, making six branches from the main 
shaft, all being in the same plane with it, and each 
bearing a lamp. 

As parts of the main shaft and its branches, 
serving for ornaments of the structure, are men- 
tioned fmccr-cups (p'D2, properly a cup or bowl , 
hence, the calyx or outer covering of a flower), capi- 
tals croum of a column, its capital, Am. 

ix. 1; Zeph. ii. 14), and foiccrs (rP2). hi 
shape, the capital may have had the rounded form 
of fruit, as indicated in some of the ancient ver- 
rions and Josephus. 

From the representation in verses 33-35, these 
parts appear to have been arranged as follows: 
Hach of the six side-branches (ver. 33) had three 
flower-cups (calyxes) shaped like the calyx of the 
almond blossom, and terminated in a crown or cap- 
ital, w'ith its ornamental flower, as a receptacle for 
Vhe lanm. The central shaft (vers. 34, 35) was 
wmiosed of four such eombii ations of calyx, capi- 
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tal, and flower, each pair of side-branches resting 
on the capital (ver. 35) of one of the three low’er, 
the fourth and uppermost bearing the central 
lamp. 

As thus understood, the passage is interpreted 
according to its strictest grammatical construction, 
and each term is taken in its ordinary acceptation 
in the 1 Iebrew Scriptures. The form, as thus repre- 
sented, is more symmetrical than the one sculpt- 
ured on the Arch of Titus, which plainly conflicts 
with some points in the description, and has no 
historical claim to represent the form of the candel- 
abrum of the first Hebrew tabernacle. 

Whether the lamps were all on the same level, 
as supposed to be represented on the Arch of Titus 
(for the central shaft is defaced at the top), whether 
the central lamp was highest, as supposed by 
Ewald, and whether the seven lamps were arranged 
in a pyramidal form, as supposed by Scachius, is 
matter of mere speculation. But on either of the 
two latter suppositions, the structure is not only 
more symmetrically artistic in itself, but harmo- 
nizes better with the designation of the central 

shaft by the general name of the whole (rH2?2, 
in ver. 34), the other parts being only its subordinate 
appendages. Keil, in the Bill. Commentar of 
Keil and Delitzsch, and in his Archdologie, where 
an engraved representation is given, arbitrarily re- 
verses the order of the 2 and the 
as given three times in the Hebrew text. 

The term candlestick (A. V.) is obviously inap- 
propriate here. It is also improperly used in the 
New' Testament in passages w'here lamp-stand is 
meant by the Greek word (A vx^a)- 

As to the allusion in our Saviour’s words, “ I 
am the light of the world,” it has. been shown by 
Liicke (who examines the subject minutely), and 
by Meyer, that they could not have been suggested 
by the lighting of the lamps in the temple. On 
the contrary, there is a manifest reference to the 
repeated and familiar predictions of the Messiah, as 
“a light of the Gentiles” (Is. xlii. G, xlix. G), as 
“the Sun of righteousness” (Mai. iv. 2), to which 
allusion is made in Luke i. 78, 79, as “the day- 
spring from on high,” “to give light to them that 
sit in darkness.” Comp. Matt. iv. 1G; Luke ii. 
32. T. J. C. 

CANE. [Reed.] 

CANKEIIWORM. [Locust.] 

OAN'NEH (n;?, one Codex mbs : Xa- 
vaa\ Alex. Xauoav- Chene), Ez. xxvii. 23. [Can- 
ned.] 

CANON OF SCRIPTURE, THE, may 
be generally described as u the, collection of 1 looks 
which forms the original and authoritative written 
rule of the faith and practice of the Christian 
Church.” Starting from this definition it will be 
the object of the present article to examine shortly, 
I. The original meaning of the term ; II. The Jew- 
ish Canon of the Old Testament Scriptures as to 
(a) its formation, and (£) extent; III. The Chris- 
tian Canon of the Old; and IV. of the New les- 
tament. 

I. The use of the word Canon. — The word 
Canon (K avu>v, akin to npj7 [cf. Gesen. Thes. b. 
v.], KdvT), K&vva , canna [c analis, channel], cane, 
cannon) in classical Greek is (1.) properly a straight 
rod , as the rod of a shield, or that used in wearing 
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[Uciafonum), or a carpenter’s rule. (2.) The last 
wage offers an easy transition to the metaphorical 
ase of the word for a testing rule in ethics (comp. 
Arist. Eth. Nic. iii. 4, 5), or in art (the Canon of 
Polycletus; Luc. de Salt. p. 94G B.), or in language 
(the Canons of Grammar). The varied gift of 
tongues, according to the ancient interpretation of 
Acts ii. 7, was regarded as the “canon” or test 
which determined the direction of the Labors of the 
several Apostles (Severian. ap. Cram. Cat . in Act. 
ii- 7, dlSorai cudi/rep y\dxr(ra Kadanep Kavdw)- 
Chronological tables were called KavSves XP 0VIK 
(Hut. Sol. p. 27); and the summary of a book 
was called Kavcvv, as giving the “rule,” as it were, 
of its composition. The Alexandrine grammariaus 
applied the word in this sense to the great “clas- 
sical ” writers, who were styled “the rule” (6 
K aucov), or the perfect model of style and language. 
(3.) But in addition to these active meanings the 
word was also used passively for a measured space 
(at Olympia), and, in later times, for a fixed tax 
(Du Cange, s. v. Canon). 

The ecclesiastical usage of the word offers a com- 
plete parallel to the classical. It occurs in the 
LXX. in its literal sense (Jud. xiii. 6), and again 
in Aquila (Job xxxviii. 5). In the X. T. it is 
found in two places hi St. Paul's epistles (Gal. vi. 
IG; 2 Cor. x. 13-1G), and in the second place the 
transition from an active to a passive sense is wor- 
thy of notice. In patristic writings the word is 
commonly used both as “a rule” hi the widest 
sense, and especially in the phrases “ the rule of the 
Church,” “the rule of faith,” the rule of truth” 
(o kclvwu rrjs tKK\T)<rias y 6 Kavuv r qs a\r)0€ias } 
6 navi ov rrjs Triarecos] and so also Kaviov €Kk\t]- 
cnao-Ti/cdy, and d KavcJov simply). This rule was 
regarded either as the abstract, ideal standard, em- 
bodied only in the life and action of the Church; 
or, again, as the concrete, definite creed, which set 
forth the facts from which that life spraug ( reg - 
ula: Tertnll. de Virg. vtl. 1). In the fourth 
century, when the practice of the Church was fur- 
ther systematized, the decisions of synods were 
styled “ Canons,” and the discipline by which min- 
isters were bound was technically “ the Rule,” and 
those who were thus bound were styled Canonici 
(“Canons”). In the phrase “the canon (i. e. 
fixed part) of the mass,” from which the popular 
sense of “ canonize ” is derived, the passive sense 
again prevailed. 

As applied to Scripture the derivatives of Kavdov 
are used long before the simple word. The Latin 
translation of Origen speaks of Scriptures Canon- 
icoe (de Princ. iv. 33), libri regulares (Comm, in 
Matt. § 117), and libri canonizati (id. § 28). In 
another place the phrase kaberi in Canone (Prol. 
in Cant. s. f.) occurs, but probably only as a trans- 
lation of Kavovl&a Qai y which is used in this and cog- 
nate senses in Athanasius (Ep. Fest.) y the Laodi- 
cene Canons (a/e av6vi<rra, Can. lix- ), and later 
writers. This circumstance seems to show that the 
title “ Canonical ” was first given to writings in the 
sense of “ admitted by the rule,” and not as “ form - 

a Credner accepts the popular interpretation, as if 
;anonical were equivalent to “having the force of 
taw,” and supposes that scriptures tegi$ y a phrase oc- 
turring in the time of the persecution of Diocletian, 
represents ypa<f>al Kavovos, which however does not, as 
far as I know, occur anywhere ( Zur Gesck. d. Kan. 
p. 67). The terms canonical and canonize are prob- 
ably of Alexandrine origin ; but there is not the 
ilighteat evidence for connecting the “ canon ” of claa- 
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ing part of and giving the rule.” It La true that 
an ambiguity thus attaches to the word, which ma) 
mean only “ publicly used in the Church ; ” but such 
an ambiguity may find many parallels, and usags 
tended to remove it. a The spirit of Christendom 
recognized the books which truly expressed its es- 
sence; and in lapse of time, when that spirit was 
deadened by later overgrowths of superstition, the 
written “ Rule ” occupied the place and received 
the name of that vital “Rule” by which it was 
first stamped with authority (6 Kavwv t rjs aAr?- 
0€ias at 0e?at ypa(pai y Isid. Pelus. Ep. cxiv. ; comp. 
Aug. de doctr. Chr. iv. 9 (G); and as a contrast 
Anon. ap. Euseb. H. E. v. 28). 

The first direct application of the term kolv&v to 
the Scriptures seems to be in the verses of Amphi- 
lochius (c. 380 A. i*.), who concludes his well-known 
Catalogue of the Scriptures with the words oZros 
d^/eubeo-raros Kavoov au efy rear deoirvevcrTCov 
ypa<p&v y where the word indicates the rule by 
which the contents of the Bible must be deter- 
mined, and thus secondarily an index of the con- 
stituent books. Among Latin writers the word is 
commonly found from the time of Jerome (ProL 
Gal. . . . Tobias et Judith non sunt in Canone) 
and Augustine (De Civ. xvii. 24, . . . perpauci 
auctorxtatem Canonis obtmuerunt; id. xviii. 38, 
. . . inveniuntur in Canone ), and their usage of 
the word, which is wider than that of Greek writers, 
is the source of its modern acceptation. 

The uncanonical books were described simply as 
“those without,” or “those uncanonized” (a/ca- 
vdviara, Cone. Laod. lix.). The Apocryphal books, 
which were supposed to occupy an intermediate 
position, were called “ books read ” (avayiyvuffK&- 
fieua, Athan. Ep. Fest .), or “ecclesiastical” (ec- 
clesiastici , Rufin. in Symb. Apost. § 38), though 
the latter title was also applied to the canonical 
Scriptures (Leont. 1. c. infr.). The canonical books 
(Leont. de Sect. ii. rd k av o v i£6 g e v a fii@\la) 
were also called “ books of the Testament ” (iv 
SiaOrjKa j3i/3A la), and Jerome styled the whole col- 
lection by the striking name of “ the holy library ” 
(Bibliotheca sancta ), which happily expresses the 
unity and variety of the Bible (Credner, Zur Gesck . 
d. Kan. § 1 ; Hist, of Canon of N. T. App. D). 

II. (a) The formation of the Jewish Canon. — 
The history of the Jewish Canon hi the earliest 
times is beset with the greatest difficulties. Before 
the period of the exile only faint traces occur of the 
solemn preservation and use of sacred books. Ac- 
cording to the command of Moses the “ book of the 
law ” was “ put in the side of the ark ” (Deut. xxxi. 
25 ff.), but not in it (1 K. viii. 9; comp. Joseph. 
Ant. iii. i. 7, v. 1, 17), and thus in the reign of 
Josiah, Hilkiah is said to have “ found the book of 
the law in the house of the Lord ” (2 K. xxii. 8; 
comp. 2 Chi*, xxxiv. 14). This “ book of the law,” 
which, in addition to the direct precepts (Ex. xxiv. 
7), contained general exhortations (Deut. xxviii. 
61) and historical narratives (Ex. xvii. 14), was 
further increased by the records of Joshua (Josh, 
xxiv. 26), and probably by other writings (1 Sam. 

sical authors with the “ canon ” of Scripture, not- 
withstanding the tempting analogy. If it could be 
shown that 6 Kavthv was used at an early period foi 
the tisl of sacred books, then it would be the simplest 
interpretation to take Kavovl&adai in the sense of 
" being entered on the list.” [For this view see F. C 
Faur, Die Bedeutung dies Wortes Kavioy, in Hilgen 
feld's Zeitschr f. wiss. Theol. } 1858, i. 141-150. 
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i. 25), though It is impossible ;o determine their 
contents/ 1 At a subsequent time collections of 
proverbs were made (1’rov. xxv. 1), and the later 
prophets (especially Jeremiah; comp. Kueper, Je- 
rem. Libror. ss. inter/), tt vindex , Berol. 1837) 
were familiar with the writings of their predeces- 
sors, a circumstance which may naturally be con- 
nected with the training of “ the prophetic; schools.” 
It perhaps marks a further step in the formation 
of the Canon when u the book of the Lord ” is men- 
tioned by Isaiah as a general collection of sacred 
teaching (xxxiv. 1G; comp. xxix. 18), at once fa- 
miliar and authoritative; but it is unlikely that 
any definite collection either of “ the psalms ” or 
of “ the prophets ” existed before the Captivity. 
At that time Zechariah speaks of “ the law ” and 
*• the former prophets ” as in so^ie measure coor- 
dinate (Zech. vii. 12); and Daniel refers to u the 

books ” (Dan. ix. 2, in a manner which 

seems to mark the prophetic writings as already 
collected into a whole. Even after the Captivity 
the history of the Canon, like all Jewish history up 
to the date of the Maccabees, is wrapt iu great ob- 
scurity. Faint traditions alone remain to interpret 
results which are found realized when the darkness 
is first cleared away. Popular belief assigned to 
Ezra and “ the great synagogue ” the task of col- 
lecting and promulgating the Scriptures as part of 
their work in organizing the Jewish Church. 
Doubts have been thrown upon this belief (llau, 
De Hynnfj. inn gnu , 172G; comp. Ewald, Gesch. d. 
l r . Jsr. iv. 101), and it is difficult to answer them, 
from the scantiness of the evidence which can be 
adduced; but the belief is in every way consistent 
with the history of Judaism and with the internal 
evidence of the books themselves. The later em- 
bellishments of the tradition, which represent Ezra 
as the second author of all the books [2 Esdkas], 
or define more exactly the nature of his work, can 
only be accepted as signs of the universal belief in 
his labors, and ought not to cast discredit upon the 
simple fact that the foundation of the present Ca- 
non is due to him. Nor can it be supposed that 
the work was completed at once ; so that the 
account (2 Mace. ii. 13) which assigns a collection 
of books to Nehcmiah is iu itself a confirmation of 
the general truth of the gradual formation of the 
Canon during the Persian peri oil. The work of 
Nehcmiah is not described as initiatory or final. 
The tradition omits all mention of the law, which 
may he sup|>osed to have assumed its final shape 
under Ezra, hut says that Xeliemiah “ gathered 
together the [writings] concerning the kings and 
prophets, ami the [writings] of David, and letters 
of kings concerning offerings ” while “ founding a 
library”' (KaTa^a\\6fX€vos fii&kiodr)KT)v imair- 
i/'fiyaye ra Trepl to)v fiaai\€ow i<a\ n po<f>T]T<*>r Ka\ 
ra t ov Aauib teal ^7n<rroAas /3aenAeW 7r epl ava- 
Qefxa Tam; ‘2 Mace. 1. c.). The various classes of 
books were thus completed in succession; and this 


'* According to some (Fabric. Cod. Pseudrp. V. T. 
1113), this collection of wicrod books whs preserved 
by Jeremiah at tho destruction of the Temple (comp. 
I Macr. ii. 4 f.); according to others it was consumed 
together with the ark (Kpiph. de Pond. eiv. II. 1G2). 
In 2 K. xxii. 8 IT., 2 Chr. xxxiv. 14 ff., mention is made 
>nly of the Jjiw. 

b Tho referenco to the work of Judas Macc. in 2 
dace. il. 14, iocra imuf k«u "IovSac ra SiarrefTTajKOTa 

ltd toc iroAffAOi' roi' yeyovora. Yffx ie t nurvi'riyayt rrdi'Ta, 
ai «<rri irap ntxiv, appears ftvui the connection to refer 


liew harmonizes with what must have been the 
natural development of the Jewish faith after the 
Return. The Constitution of the Church and the 
formation of the Canon were both from their nature 
gradual and mutually dependent. The construction 
of an ecclesiastical polity involved the practical de- 
termination of the divine rule of truth, though, as 
iu the parallel case of the Christian Scriptures, 
open persecution first gave a clear and distinct ex- 
pression to the implicit faith. 

The persecution of Antiochus (ii. c. 1G8) was for 
the Old Testament what the persecution of Dio- 
cletian was for the New, the final crisis which 
stamped the saered writings with their peculiar 
character. The king sought out “ the books of 
the law” (ra )St/3Ai'a rOv v6fxov, 1 Macc. i. 5G) 
and burnt them; and the possession of a “book 
of the covenant ” ( frifrklov bia6T]KT)s) was a cap- 
ital crime (Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, § 4, rjtpar'i^ro 
efrrou /3(j3A os eupeflenj iepa nal v6fxos ....). 
According to the common tradition, this proscrip- 
tion of “ the law ” led to the public use of the writ- 
ings of the prophets, and without discussing the 
accuracy of this belief, it is evident that the gen- 
eral eflect of such a persecution would be, to direct 
the attention of the people more closely to the books 
which they connected with the original foundation 
of their faith. And this was in fact the result oi 
the great trial. After the Maccabsean ]>ersccution 
the history of the formation of the Canon is merged 
in tiie history of its contents. 6 The Bible appears 
from that time as a whole, though it was natural 
that the several parts were not yet placed on an 
equal footing, nor regarded universally and in every 
respect'with equal reverence e (comp. Zunz, Die got - 
tesd. Vortr. d. Auden, pp. 14. 25, Ac.). 

But while the combined evidence of tradition 
and of the general course of Jewish history leads 
to the conclusion that the Canon in its present 
shape was formed gradually during a lengthened 
interval, beginning with Ezra and extending through 
a part or even the whole (Nell. xii. 11, 22) of the 
Persian period (n. c. 458-332), when the cessation 
of the prophetic gift (/ pointed out the necessity and 
defined the limits of the collection, it is of the ut- 
most importance to notice that the collection was 
peculiar in character and circumscribed in contents. 
All the evidence which can he obtained, though it 
is confessedly scanty, tends to show that it is false, 
both in theory and fact, to describe the O. T. as 
“all the relics of the 1 lebra>o-Chaldaic literature 
up to a certain . epoch ” (De Wette, Einl. § 8), if 
the phrase is intended to refer to the lime when 
the (’anon was completed. The epilogue of Eccle- 
siastes (xii. 11 If.) speaks of an extensive literature, 
with which the teaching of Wisdom is contrasted, 
and “ weariness of the llesli ” is described as the 
result of the study bestowed upon it. It is im- 
possible that these “many writings" can have 
perished in the interval between the composition 
of Ecclesiastes and the ( > reek invasion, and the 


in particular lo his care with regard to the restitution 
of tho copies of tho sacred writings which were ,r lost ” 
(£iaTr« 7 iTw»< 6 Ta). It is oflmportitiice to notice that tho 
work was a r xt oration, and not a colltction. 

c Yet tho distinction between the three degrees of 
Inspiration which were applied by Abarbanel (Kell, 
Em/. § 158, 6 ) to tho three classes of writings la un- 
known tn the early rabbins. 

d After Malacld, according to the Jewish tmditln* 
(YU ringa, ()>jx. Mice. vi. 0; op. Kell, /. c.p 
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Apocrypha includes several fragments which must 
be referred to the Persian period (Buxtorf, Tiberias, 
10 f. ; Hottinger, Thes. Phil.; llengstcnberg, Bei- 
trage , i. ; Havemick, Einl. i. ; Oehler, art. Kanoii 
d. A. T. in Herzog’s EncijkL). 

(j8) The contents of the Jewish Canon. — The first 
notice of the 0. T. as consisting of distinct and 
definite parts occurs in the prologue to the Greek 
translation of the Wisdom of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus). 
The date of this is disputed [Ecclesiasticus; 
Jesus sox of SiuaciiJ ; but if we admit the 
later date (c. b. c. 131), it falls in with what has 
been said on the effect of the Antiochian persecu- 
tion. After that “ the law, the prophecies, and the 
remainder of the books ” are mentioned as integral 
sections of a completed whole (6 v6jios , Kal ai 
7rpo(p7jT€?at t Kal ra Aonra tuv fiifiAioov), and the 
phrase which designates the last class suggests no 
reason for supposing that that was still indefinite 
and open to additions. A like threefold classifica- 
tion is used for describing the entire O. T. in the 
Gospel of St. Luke (xxiv. 44, iu ru> v6p.q> MwiWws 
Kal wpotyriTats Kal xf/aAjuoisi comp. Acts xxviii. 23), 
and appears again in a passage of Philo, where the 
Therapeutic are said to find their true food in “ laws 
and oracles uttered by prophets, and hymns and 
( ra &AAa) the other [books V] by which knowledge 
and piety are increased and perfected ” (Philo, de 
Vita cont. 3). [Bible.] 

The triple division of the 0. T. is itself not a 
mere accidental or arbitrary arrangement, but a 
reflection of the different stages of religious devel- 
opment through which the Jewish nation passed. 
The Law is the foundation of the whole revelation, 
the special discipline by which a chosen race was 
trained from a savage willfulness to the accomplish- 
ment of its divine work. The Prophets portray 
the struggles of the same people when they came 
into closer connection with the kingdoms of the 
world, and were led to look for the inward antitypes 
cf the outward precepts. The Hagiographa carry 
the divine lesson yet further, and show its working 
in the various phases of .individual life, and in rcla 
tion to the great problems of thought and feeling, 
which present themselves by a necessary law in the 
later stages of civilization (comp. Oehler, art. Ka- 
non , in Herzog's Encykl. p. 253). 

The general contents of these three classes still, 
however, remain to be determined. Josephus, 
the earliest direct witness on the subject, enumer- 
ates twenty-two books “ which are justly believed to 
be divine ” (ra biKalcos 0e?a tt evtareo/xera) : five 
books of Moses, thirteen of the prophets, extending 
to the reign of Artaxerxes (i. e. Esther , according 
to Josephus),® and four which contain hymns and 
directions for life (Joseph, c. Apio’ii. i. 8). Still 
there is some ambiguity in this enumeration, for 


« The limit fixed by Josephus marks the period to 
which the prophetic history extended, and not, as is 
commonly said, the date at which the 0. T. canon 
was itself finally closed. 

t> In Anl. xiii. 10, § 6, Josephus simply says that 
the Sadducees rejected the precepts which were not con- 
tained in the laws of Moses (airep ovk cLvayeypoiirTcu 
ti/ rot? Mioutrews vopois), but derived only from tradi- 
tion (ra napaSoaeuis, Opposed to ra yeypa^fieva). 
IMie statement has no connection whatever with the 
'ther writings of the Canon. 

The Canon of the Samaritans was confined to the 
Pentateuch, not so much from their hostility to the 
lews, as from their undue exaltation of the Law (Keil, 
Einl. § 218). 
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in order to make up the numbers, it is necessary 
either to rank Job among the prophets, or to ex- 
clude one book, and in that case probably Eccle- 
siastes, from the Hagiographa. The former alter 
native is the more probable, for it is worthy of 
special notice that Josephus regards primarily the 
historic character of the prophets (to. kut aurovs 
TrpaxOtvTa <ruueypa\pa v), a circumstance which 
explains his deviation from the common arrange- 
ment in regard to the later annals (1 and 2 Chr., 
Ezr., Neb.), and Daniel and Job, though he is si- 
lent as to the latter in his narrative (comp. Orig. 
ap. Euseb. II. E. vi. 25). The later history, he 
adds, has also been written in detail, but the records 
have not been esteemed worthy of the same credit, 
“ because the accurate succession of the prophets 
was not preserved in their case ” (5 ia rb pA] ye- 
vetrBat r))v tcov irpocpriTcov aKpifirj Biabox'hv)' 
“ But what faith we place in our own Scriptures 
( ypdjxfiamv ) is seen in our conduct. They have 
suffered no addition, diminution, or change. From 
our infancy we learn to regard them as decrees of 
God (©eoC 86ypara ) ; we observe them, and if 
need be, we gladly die for them ” (c. Apion. i. 8; 
comp. Euseb. II. E. iii. 10). 

In these words Josephus clearly expresses not his 
own private opinion, nor the opinion of his sect, 
the Pharisees, but the general opinion of his coun- 
trymen. The popular belief that the Sadducees 
received only the books of Moses (Tertull. De 
Prcescr. Iheret. 45; Hieron. in Matth. xxii. 31, p. 
181; Origen, c. Cels. i. 40), rests on no sufficient 
authority; and if they had done so, Josephus could 
not have failed to notice the fact in his account of 
the different sects [Sadducees]. b In the tradi- 
tions of the Talmud, on the other hand, Gamaliel 
is represented as using passages from the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa in his controversies with 
them, and they reply with quotations from the 
same sources without scruple or objection. (Comp. 
Eiclihorn, Einl. § 35: Lightfoot, Horn Hebr. et 
Taltn. ii. G16; C. F. Schmid, Enarr. Sent. FI. Jo - 
stphi de Libris * V. T. 1777 ; G. Giildenapfel, Dis- 
sert. Josephi de Sadd. Can. Sent, exhibens , 1804.) 

The casual quotations of Josephus agree with his 
express Canon. With the exception of Prov., 
Eccles., and Cant., which furnished no materials 
for his work, and Job, which, even if historical, 
offered no point of contact with other history, he 
uses all the other books either as divinely inspired 
writings (5 Moses, Is., Jer., Ez., Dan., 12 Propb.), 
or as authoritative sources of truth. 

The w’ritings of the N. T. completely confirm 
the testimony of Josephus. Coincidences of lan- 
guage show that the Apostles were familiar with 
several of the Apocryphal books (Bleek, JJeber d. 
Stellung d. Apokr. u. s. w. in Stud. a. Krit. 1853, 
pp. 2G7 ff.); c but they do not contain one authori- 
tative or direct quotation from them, while, with 
the exception of Judges, Eccl., Cant., Esther, Ezra, 


c The chief passages which Bleek quotes, after Stier 
and Nitzsch, are James i. 19 || Eccl ns. v. 11 ; 1 Pet. i. 6, 
7 || Wisd. iii. 3-7 ; Heb. xi. 34, 35 || 2 Macc. vi. 18 — 
vii. 42 ; Heb. i. 3 J| Wisd. vii. 26, Sec . ; Rom. i. 20-32 
|| Wisd. xiii .-xv. ; Rom. ix. 21 || Wisd. xv. 7 ; Eph. vi. 
13-17 || Wisd. v. 18-20. But It is obvious that if these 
passages prove satisfactorily that the Apostolic writers 
were acquainted with the Apocryphal books, they indi- 
cate with equal clearness that their silence with regard 
to them canuot have been purely accidental. An ear 
lier criticism of t_A alleged coincidences is given in 
Cosin’s Canon of Scripture , §§ 35 ff. 
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ind Nehemiah, every other book in the Hebrew 
Canon is used either for illustration or proof. a 

Several of the early fathers describe the contents 
of the Hebrew Canon in terms which generally 
agree with the results already obhuned. Mki.ito 
of Sardis (c. 37!) a. i>.) in a journey to the East 
made the question of the exact number and order 
of “ the books of the Old Testament ” a subject of 
special inquiry, to satisfy the wishes of a friend 
(Euscb. 11. 1C. iv. 2G). He gives the result in the 
following form ; the books are, 5 Moses . . . Josh., 
Jud., Ruth, 4 K., 2 Chr., Ps., Prov. (2a\o/ua>vos 
Uapoi/j.iai «al 2o</>ia), Eccl., Cant., Job, Is., Jer., 
12 Proph., L)an., Ez., Esdr. The arrangement is 
jjeculiar, and the books of Nehcmiah and Esther 
are wanting. The former is without doubt included 
in the general title “ Esdras,” and it has been con- 
jectural (Eichhorn, Lint. § 52; comp, Kouth, Pel. 
Sacr. i. PJG) that Esther may have formed part of 
the same collection of records of the history after 
the exile. 6 The testimony of Ouigen labors under 
a similar difficulty. According to the present Greek 
text (Euscb. 11. 1C. vi. 25; In Ps. i. Philoc. 3), 
in enumerating the 22 books “ which the Hebrews 
hand down as included in the Testament (ivdiaQl)- 
kous ),” he omits the book of the 12 minor proph- 
ets, and adds “ the Letter ” to the book of Jeremiah 
and Lamentations ('Iepeyufas avv Qpyvots ual t fj 
Ittio-toXt} Iv €vt)» The number is thus imperfect, 
and the Latin version of Rufinus has rightly pre- 
served the book of the 12 prophets in the catalogue 
placing it after Cant, and before the greater proph- 
ets, a strange position, which can hardly have been 
due to an arbitrary insertion (cf. Mil. Prol. in Ps. 
t5). c The addition of “the Letter" to Jer. is in- 
expficaoie except on the assumption that it was an 
error springing naturally from the habitual use of 
the LXX., in which the books are united, for there 
is not the slightest trace that this late apocryphal 
fragment [IjAkucii, Hook ok] ever formed part 
of the Jewish Canon. The statement of Jkkomk 
is clear and complete. After noticing the coinci- 
dence of the 22 books of the Hebrew Hible witfl 
the number of the Hebrew' letters, and of the 5 
double letters with the 5 “double books” (Sam., 
Iv., Chr., Ezr., Jer.), he gives the contents of the 
Iaw, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, in exact 
accordance with the Hebrew authorities, placing 
Daniel in the last class; and adding that whatever 
is without the number of these must be placed 
among the Apocrypha. (“I lie prologns Script, 
quasi galcaturn principium omnibus libris quos dc 
llebrao vertimus in Latinum convenirc potest, ut 
scire valeamns, quidquid extra bos cst, inter Apoc- 
rypha esse ponendnm,” Ilieron. Prol. Gal.). The 
statement of the Talmud is in many respects so 
remarkable that it must be transcribed entire. 
“ Hut who wrote [the books of the Hible] ? Moses 
wrote his own book (?), the Pentateuch, the section 


a Some passage* are quoted in the N. T. which are 
not found in the ennonieu) hooks. The most Impor- 
tant of these is tiiat from the prophecies of Enoch 
[Enoch, Hook of] (Jude, 14). Others have been found 
in Luke xi. 40-51 ; John vii. 3S ; James iv. 5, G ; 
1 Cor. ii. 9 ; hut these are more or teas questionable. 

t Body ( Dc Ilibl. Text. p. 040) quotes a singular 
note, falsely attributed to Athanasius, who likewise 
omits Esther. "Sunt ctiain ex antiquis flobnris qui 
Esther admittant, atquo ut numerus Idem (22) servo- 
•■ur, cum JwJicibus copularunt.” The hook is want- 
ing also In the Synops. S. Script ., Gregor. A az., Arn- 
tnitochiiiSy Nicephoros Culli slits, &e. 


about Balaam and Job. Joshua wrote his own 
book and the eight [last] verses of the Pentateuch. 
Samuel wrote his own book, the book of Judges 
and Hu tb. David wrote the book of Psalms, [of 
which, however, some were composed] by the teD 
venerable elders, Adam, the first man, Melchizedck, 
Abraham, Moses, llanian, Jcdutliun, Asaph, and 
the three sons of Korah. Jeremiah wrote his own 
book, the books of Kings and Lamentations. Hcz- 
ekiah and his friends [reduced towriling] the books 
contained in the Memorial word laMSCHaK, i. e. 
Isaiah, Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes. The men 
of the great Synagogue [reduced to writing] the 
books contained in the memorial letter IvaNDaG, 
i. e. Ezekiel, the 12 lesser prophets, Daniel, and 
Esther. Ezra wrote his own book, and brought 
down the genealogies of the books of Chronicles to 
his own times .... Who brought the remainder 
of the books [of Chronicles] to a close? Nehemiah 
the son of Ilaehalijah ” ( Baba Bathra f. 14 b, ap. 
Odder, art. Kanon, l. c .). 

In spite of the comparatively late date (c. A. d. 
500), from which this tradition is derived, it is 
evidently in essence the earliest description of the 
work of Ezra and the Great Synagogue which has 
been preserved. The details must be tested by 
other evidence, but the general description of the 
growth of the Jewish Canon bears every mark of 
probability. The early fables as to the work of 
Ezra [2 Esdkas; see above] are a natural corrup- 
tion of this original belief, and after a time entirely 
supplanted it; but as it stands in the great collec- 
tion of the teaching of the Hebrew Schools, it bears 
witness to the authority of the complete Canon, 
and at the same time recognizes its gradual forma- 
tion in accordance with the independent results of 
internal evidence. 

'Hie later Jewish Catalogues throw little light 
upon the Canon. They generally reckon twenty- 
two books, equal in number to the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, five of the Law, eight of the 
Prophets (.Josh., Judg. and Uuth, 1, 2 Sain., 1, 
2 K., Is., Jer. and Lam., Ez., 12 Proph.), and 
nine of the Hagiographa (Ilieron. Prol. in Hey.). 
The Last number was more commonly increased to 
eleven by the distinct enumeration of the books of 

Ruth and Lamentation (“ tbe 24 Books ” 

il and in that case it was supposed that 

the Yod was thrice repeated in reverence for tho 
sacred name (llodv, l)e Bibl. Text. p. G44; Eich- 
horn, Einl. § 0). fn Hebrew MSS., and in the early 
editions of the O. T., the arrangement of the later 
books offers great variations (1 Iody, l. c., gives a large 
collection), but they generally agree in reckoning all 
separately except the books of Ezra and Nehcmiah <l 
(Buxtorf, Iloltingor, Ilengstcnberg, Hnvernick, ll. 
cc. ; Zunz, G’o/(es</. Yortrdye. d. Juden). 


c Origcn expressly excludes 1 Marc, from the canon 
TOVTuiy cVti to Max*. ), although written In He- 
brew. Bortholdt’s statement to the. contrary is Incor- 
rect (Einl. § 31). although Kell ('/c Auct. Can. Libb. 
Maer. (57) maintains tho same opinion. 

d Notwithstanding the unanimous judgment of later 
writers, there are traces of tho existence of doubts 
among tho first Jewish doctors as to some books. 
Thus in tho Mishnu (Jud. 3, 5) a discussion is recorded 
as to Cant, and Kccles. whether they soil tho hands ; n 
and a difference as to the latter book existed between 
the great schools of Jlillel and Shammai. The sain# 
doubts as to Ecclca. are repeuted in ouotber form ii 
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So lttr then it has been shown that the Hebrew 
Canon was uniform and coincident with our own ; a 
but while the Palestinian Jews combined to pre- 
serve the strict limits of the old prophetic writings, 
the Alexandrine Jews allowed themselves greater 
freedom. Their ecclesiastical constitution was less 
definite, and the same influences which created 
among them an independent literature disinclined 
them to regard with marked veneration more than 
the Law itself. The idea of a Canon was foreign 
to their habits ; and the fact that they possessed 
the sacred hooks not merely in a translation, but 
in a translation made at different times, without 
any unity of plan and without any uniformity of 
execution, necessarily weakened that traditional 
feeling of their real connection which existed in 
Palestine. Translations of later books were made 
(1 Macc., Ecclus.. Baruch, <fcc.), and new ones 
were written (2 Macc., Wisd.), which were reck- 
oned in the sum of their religious literature, and 
probably placed on an equal footing with the Hagio- 
grapha in common esteem. But this was not the 
result of any express judgment on their worth, but 
a natural consequence of the popular belief in the 
doctrine of a living Word which deprived the pro- 
phetic writings of part of their distinctive value. 
So far as an authoritative Canon existed in Egypt, 
it is probable that it was the same as that of Pal- 
estine. In the absence of distinct evidence to the 
contrary this is most likely, and positive indications 
of the fact are not wanting. The translator of the 
Wisdom of Sirach uses the same phrase (6 v6/llos 
teal ol 7r pQ(p?]Tcu Kal ra aWa f3tf$\ia) in speaking 
of his grandfather's Biblical studies in Palestine, 
and of his own in Egypt (comp. Eichhorn; Einl. 
§ 22), and he could hardly have done so, had the 
Bible been different in the two places. The evi- 
dence of Philo, if less direct, is still more conclu- 
sive. His language shows that he was acquainted 
with the Apocryphal books, and yet he does not 
make a single quotation from them (Hornemann, 
Obsei'v. ad illustr. doctr. de Can. V. T. ex Philone , 
pp. 28, 20, ap. Eichhorn, Einl. § 26), though* they 
offered much that was favorable to his views. On 
the other hand, in addition to the Law, he quotes 
all the books of “ the Prophets,” and the Psalms 
and Proverbs, from the Hagiographa, and several 
of them (Is., Jer., Hos., Zech., Ps., Prov.) with 
clear assertions of their “ prophetic ” or inspired 
character. Of the remaining Hagiographa (Neh., 
Ruth, Lam., 1, 2 Chron., Dan., Eccl., Cant.,) he 
makes no mention, but the three first may have 
been attached, as often in Hebrew usage, to other 
books (Ez., Jud., Jer.), so that four writings alone 
are entirely unattested by him (comp. Hornemann, 


the Talmud (Sabb. f. 30, 2), where it is said that the 
book would have been concealed (TD3) but -for the 
quotations at the beginning and the end. Comp. Iiie- 
ron. Comm, in Etcles. s. f. : ct Aiunt Hebrsei cum inter 
caetera scripta Salomonis quae antiquata sunt nec in 
meinoria duraverunt, et hie liber oblitterandus vide- 
retur, eo quod vanas Dei assereret creaturas . ... 

ex hoc uno capitulo (xii.) meruisse auctoritatem . . .” 
Parallel passages are quoted in the notes on the pas- 
lage, and by Bleek, Stud. u. Krit. 1853, pp. 322 ff. 
The dov.bts as to Esther have been already noticed. 

A ser es of references to the Apocrypha, books from 
r ewish writers has been made by llottinger ( T/ies . 
Philol. 1659), and collected and reprinted by Words- 
worth ( On the Canon of the Scriptures , App. 0.). Com- 
pare also the valuable notices in Zunz, Die gottesd. 
Vortr. d. Judcn , pp 126 ff. 
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l. c. ). A further trace of the identity of the Alex- 
andrine Canon with the Palestinian is found in the 
Apocalypse of Esdras [2 Esdkas], where “24 open 
books ” are specially distinguished from the mass 
of esoteric writings which were dictated to Ezra by 
inspiration (2 Esdr. xiv. 44 ff.). 

From the combination of this evidence there can 
be no reasonable doubt that at the beginning of 
the Christian era the Jews had only one Canon of 
the Sacred writings, defined distinctly in Palestine, 
and admitted, though with a less definite apprehen- 
sion of its peculiar characteristics, by the Hellen- 
izing Jews of the Dispersion, and that this Canon 
was recognized, as far as can be determined, by our 
Lord and his Apostles. But on the other hand, 
the connection of other religious books with the 
Greek translation of the O. 4'., and their common 
use in Egypt, was already opening the way for an 
extension of the original Canon, and assigning an 
authority to later writings which they did not de- 
rive from ecclesiastical sanction. 

III. a. The History of the Chiistian Canon 
of the Old Testament. — The history of the Old 
Testament Canon among Christian writers exhibits 
the natural issue of the currency of the LXX., en- 
larged as it had been by apocryphal additions. In 
proportion as the Fathers were more or less absolutely 
dependent on that version for their knowledge of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, they gradually lost 
in common practice the sense of the difference be- 
tween the hooks of the Hebrew Canon and the 
Apocrypha. The custom of individuals grew into 
the custom of the Church ; and the public use of 
the Apocryphal hooks obliterated in popular regard 
the characteristic marks of their origin and value, 
which could only be discovered by the scholar. But 
the custom of the Church was not fixed in an ab- 
solute judgment. It might seem as if the great 
leaders of the Christian Body shrank by a wise 
forethought from a work for which they were un- 
fitted; for by acquirements and constitution they 
were little capable of solving a problem which must 
at last depend on historical data. And this re- 
mark must be applied to the details of patristic ev- 
idence on the contents of the Canon. Their habit 
must be distinguished from their judgment. The 
want of critical tact which allowed them to use the 
most obviously pseudonymous works (2 Esdras, 
Enoch) as genuine productions of their supposed 
authors, or as “divine Scripture,” greatly dimin- 
ishes the value of casual and isolated testimonies 
to single books. In such cases the form as well as 
the fact of the attestation requires to be examined, 
and after this the combined witness of different 
Churches can alone suffice to stamp a book with 
ecclesiastical authority. 

* The passages from the Talmud relating to Canticles 
and Ecclesiastes are quoted and translated in full by 
Ginsburg ( Coheleth , Loud. 1861, pp. 13-15). The phrase 
used in some of these passages, “ to soil (or f pollute ’J 
the hands,” has often been misunderstood. As applied 
to a book, it signifies " to be sacred ” or rf canonical ,' 4 
not the reverse, as might naturally be supposed. This 
fact is clearly shown, and the reason of it given, by 
Ginsburg, Song of Songs, Loudon, 1857, p. 3, note. 

A. 

a The dream of a second and third revision of the 
Jewish Canon in the times of Eleazer and Ilillel, by 
which the Apocryphal books were ratified (Gencbrard), 
rests on no basis whatever. The supposition that the 
Jews rejected the Apocrypha after our Lord's coining 
(Card. Perron) is equally unfounded. Cosin, Canon 
of Scripture. §§ 23, 25. 
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Tbe confusion which was necessarily introduced 
by the use of the LXX. was further increased 
A’hen the Western Church rose in importance. The 
LXX. itself was the original of the Old Latin, and 
the recollection of the original distinction between 
the constituent books of the liible became more 
and more ditlicult in the version of a version; and 
at the same time the 1 lebmv Church dwindled down 
to an obscure sect, and the intercourse between the 
Churches of the Mast and West grew less intimate. 
The impulse which instigated Melito in the second 
century to seek in “the Last” an “accurate” ac- 
count of “ the hooks of the Old Testament,” grad- 
ually lost its force as the Jewish nation and literature 
were further withdrawn from the circle of Christian 
knowledge. The Old Matin version converted use 
popularly into belief, and the investigations of Je- 
rome were unable to counteract the feeling which 
had gained strength silently, without any distinct 
and authoritative sanction. Vet one important, 
though obscure, protest was made against the grow- 
ing error. The Nazarenes, the relics of the He- 
brew Church, in addition to the New Testament 
“made use of the Old Testament, as the Jews” 
(Epiph. Ihcr. xxix. 7). They had “the whole 
Law, and the Prophets, and the Ilagiographa so 
called, that is the poetical books, and the Kings, 
and Chronicles and Esther, and all the other books 
in Hebrew” (Epiph. L c. Trap' avrois yap ireis 6 
v6/io$ Kal ot irpotpyrat /cat r a y patf>e7a \ey6fitva, 
<pT]fx\ Se ra err txvpa* a * BaaiAuai /cal flapa- 

\enr6fieua /cal Attrdyjp /cal TaAAa iravra *E/3pai- 
kcos araytudxrK€Tai)> And in connection with this 
fact, it is worthy of remark that Justin Mahtyk, 
who drew his knowledge of Christianity from Pal- 
estine, makes no use of the apocryphal writings in 
any of his works. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the 
history of the Christian Canon is to be sought in 
the first instance from definite catalogues and not 
from isolated quotations. Put even this evidence 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory. A comparison of 
tbe subjoined table (No. I.) of the chief extant Cat- 
alogues will show how few of them arc really inde- 
pendent; and t he later transcriptions are rommonly 
of no value, as they do not appear to have been 
made with any critical appreciation of their dis- 
tinctive worth. 

These Catalogues evidently fall into two great 
classes, Hebrew and Latin; and the former, again, 
exhibits three distinct varieties, which are to be 
traced to the three original sources from which the 
Catalogues were derived. The first may be called 
the pure Hebrew Canon, which is that of the 
Church of England (the Talmud, Jerome, Joan. 
Dnmrtsc.). The second differs from this by the 
/ mission of the hook of Esther (Melito, [J/Am/.] 
Syn. S. Script., O’ ret/. A 7/2., A mphilooh., Leant., 
Micejdt. Co Hist.). The third di tiers by the addi- 
tion of Paruch, or “the letter ” (Oriyen, A tho- 
rns., Cyr. llieros., [ ( ’oncil. Laotl.,] Hil. Pictav.). 
The omission of Esther may mark a real variation 
in the opinion of the Jewish Church [Mntiikii], 
but the addition of Parueh is probably due to the 
place which it occupied in direct connection with 
Jeremiah, not only in the Greek and laitin trans- 
•ations, hut perhaps also in some copies of the 
Tebrew text [P.Uiurn, Poor ok]. This is ren- 
Jered more likely by the converse fact that the Mnm- 
mtatiohxnnd Paruch are not distinctly enumerated 
iy many writers who certainly received both l»ooks. 
Turing the four first centuries this Hebrew Canon 
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is the only one which is distinctly recognized, and 
it is supported by the combined authority of those 
fathers whose critical judgment is entitled to the 
greatest weight. In the mean time, however, as 
has been already noticed, the common usage of the 
early lathers was influenced by the position which 
the Apocryphal hooks occupied in the current ver- 
sions, and they quoted them frequently as Script- 
ure when they were not led to refer to the judg- 
ment of antiquity, 'flic subjoined table (No. 11.) 
will show' the extent and character of this partial 
testimony to the disputed hooks. 

These casual testimonies are, however, of com- 
paratively slight value, and are, in many cases, op- 
posed to the deliberate judgment of the authors 
from whom they are quoted. The real divergence 
as to the contents of the Old Testament Canon is 
to be traced to Augustine, whose wavering and 
uncertain language on the point furnishes abundant 
materials for controversy. Py education and char- 
acter he occupied a position more than usually 
unfavorable for historical criticism, and yet his 
overpowering influence, when it fell in with ordi- 
nary usage, gave consistency and strength to the 
opinion which he appeared to advocate, for it may 
be reasonably doubted whether he differed inten- 
tionally from Jerome except in language. In a 
famous passage ( de JJoctr. Christ, ii. 8 (13)) he 
enumerates the hooks which are contained in “ the 
whole Canon of Scripture,” and includes among 
them the Apocryphal hooks without any clear mark 
of distinction. This general statement is further 
confirmed by two other passages, in which it is 
argued that he draws a distinction between the 
Jewish and Christian Canons, and refers the author- 
ity of the Apocryphal books to the judgment of the 
Christian Church. In the first passage he speaks of 
the Maccaba?an history as not “ found in the Sacred 
Scriptures which are called canonical, but in others, 
among which are also the books of the Maccabees, 
which the Church, and not the Jews, holds for ca- 
nonical, o/i account of the marvellous sufferings of 
the martyrs [recorded in them] ...” (quorum 
supputatio temporum non in Scripturis Sanctis, 
qua; Canoniea; nppellantur, sed in aliis invenitur, 
in qnibus sunt et Maeliabceornm libri, quos non 
Judafi, sed ccclesia pro Canonicis lial et . . . De 
Civ. xviii. 3*5 ). hi the other passage he speaks of 
the books ol the Maccabees as “received (recepta , 
by the Church, not without profit, if they be read 
with sobriety” (c. Gaud. i. 38). 15ut it will be 
noticed that in each case a distinction is drawn be- 
tween the “Ecclesiastical” and properly “Canon- 
ical ” hooks. In the second case he expressly lowers 
the authority of the hooks of the Maccabees by re- 
marking that “the Jews have them not like the 
Maw, the Psalms, and the Prophets to which the 
Lord gives His witness” (Aug. 1. c.). And the 
original catalogue is equally qualified by an intro- 
duction which distinguishes between the authority 
of hooks which are received by all and by some of 
the ('hurches; and, again, between those which are 
received by churches of great or of small weight 
(de Doctr. C/tr. ii. 8 (12)) so that the list which 
immediately follows must he interpreted by this 
rule. In confirmation of this view of Augustine’s 
special regard for the Hebrew (’anon, it may be 
further urged that he appeals to t he Jews, “(he 
librarians of the Christians,” as jiossessing “all the 
writings ill which Christ was prophesied of” (In 
Ps. xl., Ps. !vi.), ami to “ the Ijiw, the Psalms, and 
the Prophets,” which were supjjortcd by the witness 
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t>f the Jews (c. Gaud . 1. c. ), as including “ all the 
canonical authorities of the Sacred books " (de Unit. 
Eccles. p. 1G), which, as he says in another place 
(de Civ. xv. 23, 4), “were preserved in the temple 
of the Hebrew people by the care of the successive 
priests.” But on the other hand Augustine fre- 
quently uses passages from the Apocryphal books 
as coordinate with Scripture, and practically dis- 
regards the rules of distinction between the various 
classes of sacred writings which he had himself laid 
down. He stood on the extreme verge of the age 
of independent learning, and follows at one time 
the conclusions of criticism, at another the prescrip- 
tions of habit, which from his date grew more and 
more powerful. 

The enlarged Canon of Augustine, which was, as 
it will be seen, wholly unsupported by any Greek 
authority, was adopted at the Council of Car- 
thage (a. d. 337 V), though with a reservation 
(Can. 47, De conjirmamh isto Co none transmarina 
ecclesia consulatur), and afterwards published in 
the decretals which bear the name of Innocent, 
Damascus, andGELASius (cf. Credner, Zur Gesch. 
d. Kan. 151 ff.); and it recurs in many later writ- 
ers. But nevertheless a continuous succession of 
the more learned fathers in the West maintained 
the distinctive authority of the Hebrew Canon up 
to the period of the Information. In the sixth cen- 
tury Primasius {Comm, in Apoc. iv. Cosin, § 92?), 
in the 7th Gregory the Great (Moral, xix. 21, p. 
622), in the 8th Bede (In Apoc. iv. ?), in the 9th 
Alcuin (op. Hody, G54; yet see Carm. vi., vii. ), 
in the 10th Kadulpiius Flav. (In Levit . xiv. 
Hody, G55), in the 12th Peter of Clugni (Kp. 

c. Petr. Hody, l . c.), Hugo de S. Victore (de 
Script. G), and John of Salisbury (Hody, 056; 
Cosin, § 130), in the 13th Hugo Cardinalis 
(Hody, 656), in the 14th Nicholas Liranus 
(Hody, p. G57; Cosin, § 14G), Wycliffe (? comp. 
Hody, 058), and Occam (Hody, 657 ; Cosin, § 147), 
in the 15th Thomas Anglicus (Cosin, § 150), 
and Thomas de Walden (Id. § 151), in the lGth 
Card. Ximenes (Ed. Compl. Pref.), Sixtus Se- 
nensis (Biblioth. i. 1), and Card. Cajetan (Hody, 
p. 6G2; Cosin § 173), repeat with approval the 
decision of Jerome, and draw a clear line between 
the Canonical and Apocryphal hooks (Cosin, Scho- 
lasticul History of the Canon; Reuss, die Gesch. 

d. heiligen Schriften N. T., Ed. 2, § 328). 

Up to the date of the Council of Trent, the 
Romanists allow that the question of the Canon 
was open, but one of the first labors of that assem- 
bly was to circumscribe a freedom which the growth 
of literature seemed to render perilous. a The de- 
cree of the Council “on the Canonical Scriptures,” 
which was made at the 4th Session (April 8th, 
1546), at which about 53 representatives were pres- 
ent, pronounced the enlarged Canqn, including the 
Apocryphal books, to be deserving in all its parts 
of “ equal veneration ” (pari pietatis affectu), and 
added a list of books “ to prevent the possibility of 
doubt ” (ne cui dubitatio suboriri possit). This 
hasty and peremptory decree, unlike in its form to 
any catalogue before published, was closed by a sol- 
emn anathema against all who should “ not receive 
the entire books with all their parts as sacred and 
canonical ” (Si quis autem libros ipsos integros cum 
nnnibus suis partibus, prout in ecclesia catholica 
egi consueverunt et in veteri vulgata Latina edi- 


* The history of the Catalogue published at the 
Council of Florence £1441) is obscure (Cosin §§ 159 f.), 
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tione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis non suscepe- 
rit . . . . anathema esto, Cone. Trid. Sess. iv.) 
This decree was not, however, passed without oppo- 
sition (Sarpi, 139 ff. ed. 1G55, though Pallavacino 
denies this); and in spite of the absolute terms in 
which it is expressed, later Romanists have sought 
to find a method of escaping from the definite 
equalization of the two classes of Sacred writings 
by a forced interpretation of the subsidiary clauses. 
Du Pin (Dissert, prelim, i. 1), Lamy (App. Bill. 
ii. 5), and Jahn (Einl. in d. A. T., i. 141 ff. ap. 
Reuss, a. a.O. § 337), endeavored to establish two 
classes, of proto-Canonical and deutero-Canonical 
books, attributing to the first a dogmatic, and to 
the second only an ethical authority. But such a 
classification, however true it may be, is obviously 
at variance with the terms of the Tridentine de- 
cision, and has found comparatively little favor 
among Romish writers (comp. [Herbst] Welte 
Einl. ii. ft'. 1 f.). 

The reformed churches unanimously agreed in 
confirming the Hebrew Canon of Jerome, and re- 
fused to allow any dogmatic authority to the Apoc- 
ryphal books, but the form in which this judgment 
was expressed varied considerably in the different 
confessions. The Lutheran formularies contain no 
definite article on the subject, but the note which 
Luther placed in the front of his German transla- 
tion of the Apocrypha (ed. 1534), is an adequate 
declaration of the later judgment of the Comrnun 
ion : “ Apocrypha, that is, Books which are nor 
placed on an equal footing (nicht gltich gehalten) 
with Holy Scripture, and yet are profitable and 
good for reading.” This general view was furthei 
expanded in the special prefaces to the separate 
books, in which Luther freely criticised their indi- 
vidual worth, and wholly rejected 3 and 4 Esdras, 
as unworthy of translation. At an earlier period 
Carlstadt (1520) published a critical essay, De ca- 
nunicis scripturU libellus (reprinted in Credner, 
Zur Gesch. d. Kan. pp. 231 ff ), in which he fol- 
lowed the Hebrew division of the Canonical books 
into three ranks, and added Wisd., Ecclus., Judith, 
Tobit, 1 and 2 Macc., as Hagiographa, though not 
included in the Hebrew collection, while he rejected 
the remainder of the Apocrypha with considerable 
parts of Daniel as “ utterly apocryphal ” ( plane 
upocryphi; Credn. pp. 389, 410 ff.). 

The Calvinistic churches generally treated the 
question with more precision, and introduced into 
their symbolic documents a distinction between the 
“Canonical” and “ Apocryphal,” or “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal ” books. The Gallican Confession (15G1), after 
an enumeration of the Hieronymian Canon (Art. 3), 
adds (Art. 4) “that the other ecclesiastical books 
are useful, yet not such that any article of faith 
could be established out of them ” (quo [sc. Spiritu 
Sancto] suggerente docemur, illos [sc. libros Canon- 
/cos] ab alils libris ecclesiastic is discernere , qui, ui 
sint utiles , non sunt tamen ejusmodi , ut ex iis con- 
stitui possit aliquis jidei articulus). The Iielgk 
Confession (1561?) contains a similar enumeration 
of the Canonical books (Art. 4), and allows their 
public use by the Church, but denies to them all 
independent authority in matters of faith (Art. 6). 
The later Helvetic Confession (1562, Bullinger) no- 
tices the distinction between the Canonical and 
Apocryphal books without pronouncing any judg- 
ment on the question (Niemeyer, Libr. Symb. Eo 


and it was probably limited to the determination of 
books fer Ecclesiastical use (Reuss, § 325). 
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No. I. — CHRISTIAN CATALOGUES OF TILE BOOKS 01 TILE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The list extends only to such books as are disputed. Of the signs, * indicates that the book is exprnsslj 
reckoned as Holy Scripture: t that it is placed expressly in a second rank : ? that it is mentioned with 
doubt. A blank marks the silence of the author as to the book in question. 
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I. Conciliar Catalogues: 










[Laodiecne] . a. d. 3G3 

* 

* 

* 






Cone. Laod. Can. lix. 1 

Carthaginian . . 397 (?) 



* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Cone. Carthag. iii. Can. 









xxxix. (Alii xlvii.). 2 

Apostolic Canons .... 



* 

t 



*? 

* 

Can. Apost. lxxvi. (Alii 









lxxxv.). 8 

U Private Catalogues: 










(a) Creek writers. 










Melito . . a. d. c. 1G0 [180] 









Ap. Euseb. II. E. iv. 









2G. 

Origen . . . . c. 183-253 

* 

? 

* 





t 

Ap. Euseb. II. E. vi. 










25.4 

Athanasius . . . 29G-373 

* 

* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


Ep. Fest. i. 7G7, ed. 









Ben. 5 

Cyril of Jems. . . 315-oSG 

* 

* 

* 






Catech. iv. 35. 

Synopsis S. Script 



t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


Credner. Zvr Gesch. des 









Kan. p. 127 ff.° 

[Niccphori] Stichometria . . 


* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Credner, a. a. O. p. 
117 ff 7 

Carm. xii. 31, ed. Pax. 

Gregory of Naz. . 300-391 









1840. 8 

Amphilochius . . c. 380 



? 






Amphiloch. ed. Combef. 










p. 132.9 

Epiphanius . . c. 303-403 



* 

t 

t 




De Mensuris, p. 162, 









ed. Pctav. 1 ’* 

Leontius .... c. 590 









De Seeds , Act. ii. (Gal- 










landi, xii. G25 f.). 11 

Joannes Damasc. . . t750 



* 

t 

t 




De Fide orthod. iv. 17. 12 

Nicephorus Callist. . c. 1330 



? 



? 

? 


Hody, p. 648.13 

Cod. Gr. Sac. X 



t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Montfaucon, Bibl. Cois~ 









lin. p. 193 f. 

(5) Latin winters. 










Ililarius I’ictav. a. d. t c. 370 

* 

? 

* 



? 

? 


Prol. in Ps. 15. 14 

Hieronymus. . . 329-420 

• 


* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Prd. Galeat. ix. p. 547 
ff , ed. Migne. 16 
Expos. Symb. p. 37 f. 10 

Kufinus . . c. 380 [1410] 



« 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Augustinus . . . 355-430 



* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

De Doclr. Christ, ii. 8. 17 

[Damasus] 

* 

• 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Credner, a. a. 0. p. 188. 

[Innocentius] 



* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Ep. ad Exsvp. (Gal- 









landi, viii. 5G1 f.). 

Cassiodorus . . . . f970 



* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

De Inst. Div. Litt. xiv. 11 

Isidoms Ilispal. . f09G [G3G] 

* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

De Orig. vi. I. 19 

Sacram. Gallic. u ante annos 










1000 ” 



• 



* 

* 

* 

Hody, p. G54. 

[Cod. Clarom Sac. VII. . . 



* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1 'A. Tisch. p. 4G8 ff.] 
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ties. Ref p. 468;. The Westminster Confession 
[Art. 3) places the Apocryphal books on a level 
with other human writings, and concedes to them 
no other authority in the Church. 

The English Church {Art. G) appeals directly to 
the opinion of St. Jerome, and concedes to the 
Apocryphal books (including [1571] 4 Esdras and 
The Prayer of Mauasses a ) a use “for example of 
life and instruction of manners,” but not for the 


a The Latin copy of 1562 includes only 2, 3 JEsdr., 
Wisd., Ecclus., Tobit, Jud., 1, 2 Macc. (Hardwick, 
Hist, of Art. p. 275). 
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establishment of doctrine; and a similar decision is 
given in the Irish Articles of 1015 (Hardwick, l. c.„ 
341 f.). The original English Articles of 155*2 
contained no catalogue {Art. 5) of the contents of 
“ Holy Scripture,” and no mention of the Apocry- 
pha, although the Tridentine decree (1546) might 
seem to have rendered this necessary. The exam- 
ple of foreign Churches may have led to the addi- 
tion upon the later revision. 

The expressed opinion of the later Greek Church 
on the Canon of Scripture has been modified in 
some cases by the circumstances under which the 
declaration was made. The “ Confession ” of Cyril 


NOTES ON TABLE NO. I. 


1 The evidence against the authenticity of this 
Canon, as an original part of the collection, is de- 
risive, in spite of the defense of Bickell {Stud. u. Krit. 
hi. 611 ff.), as the present writer has shown at length 
in another place {Hist, of N. T. Canon, iv. 498 ff. [p. 
384 ff., 2d ed.]). The Canon recurs in the Capitular. 
Ayuisgran. c. xx., with the omission of Baruch and 
Lamentations. 

2 The same Canon appears in Cone. Ilipp. Can. 
xxxvi. The Greek version of the Canon omits the 
books of Maccabees; and the history of the Council 
Itself is very obscure. Comp. Cosin, § 82. 

3 This Canon mentions three books of the Maccabees. 
Judith is not found in some MSS. ; and generally it 
may be observed that the published text of the Con- 
ciliar Canons needs a thorough revision. Ecclesiasti- 
cus is thus mentioned : e£to0ev Si npocrtcrTopeldo) vpiv 
pav0dvetv vpibv rows vcovs ttjv <ro<f)£av tov Tro\v/±a0ovs 
Set pd\. Comp. Constit. Apost. ii. 57. 

The Canons of Laodicea, Carthage, and the Apostolic 
Canons, were all ratified in the Quini-Sextiue Council, 
Can. 2. 

4 ’I epe/uuas ervv ©pivots Kal intcrTok-ficv ivt. Ori- 
gen expressly says that this catalogue is ws 'E)3patoi 
rrapaStSoacri, and begins with the words: etcrl Si at 
eiKoo-t Svo /St)3Aoi k a 6’ *E/3patovs at Se. He quotes sev- 
eral of the Apocryphal books as Scripture, as will be 
seeu below ; and in his Letter to Africanus defends the 
interpolated Greek text of Daniel and the other 0. T. 
books, on the ground of their public use {Ep. ad Af- 
ric. § 3 ff.). The whole of this last passage is of the 
deepest interest, and places in the clearest light the 
influence which the LXX. exercised on common opin- 
ion. 

5 Athanasius closes his whole catalogue with the 
words : raura mjyac tov o-wrrjptov . . . iv toutoiv p 6- 
v o c 9 to rrj 9 evcrejSetas StSaaKokelov evayyeki^eTat. 
MrjSels tovtois imflakX era) * prfSi tovtiov afiatpeiaOw 
rt . . . €<ttlv Kal eVepa jStjSAia tovtiov e£a )0ev, ov Kavo- 
vt^opeva piv TervTnbpeva Si irapa tuv ?ra reptov av ayivai- 
<TKec9at rot? apTt npoo-epxopevots xa i fiovkopevois Karr)- 
\€L(r0ai tov t rjs evcrefieias koyov. 

6 The list of the Apocryphal books is prefaced by a 
clause nearly identical with that in Athanasius. In a 
second enumeration (Credner, a. a. O. p. 144), three 
books of the Maccabees and Susanna are enumerated 
amOng the avr they opeva. 

7 The Apocryphal books are headed : Kal 6<rat dvTt- 
AeyovTat tt} 5 7raAatas avrat eiatv. Susanna {i. e. Add. 
to Daniel) is reckoned among them. 

8 The catalogue ends with the words : Tratras e\et<i ' 
et tis Si tovtc ov e<TO? ovk iv yvijaiots. 

9 The verses occur under the name of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, but are generally referred to Ampliilochius. 
9f Esther he says: tovtois jrpocreyKpiVovcri ttjv ’Eodhjp 
nves. He concludes : o5tos difrevSiiTTaTOf Kaviov av 

T) TWV 0€O7TVeV(TT<OV ypa<f>tbv. 

10 Epiphanius adds of Wisdom and Ecclus. : xp>j- 
*tpot piv eld Kul wtfiekipoi, akk' els apt0pov prjTWV ovk 
'vatfrepovTat, Sto ovSi . . . iv rrj T»js 5ia0))<Tj9 ki/5ojt<o 
ai'ere0ri<rav]. The same catalogue is repeated de Mens. 
p. 180. * In another place (a/v. Ha*. lyxvi. p. 941), he 


speaks of the teaching contained in the xxii. books 1 
of the Old Test, in the New Test., and then iv rats 2o 
<f>£ ats, 2 oAo/ulo>vt6s re <f>rjpi Kal viov Setpax Kal 7ra<rai< 
arrAoK ypa<f)al<: 0elat<>. In a third catalogue {adi\ Hcei 
viii. p. 19) he adds the letters of Baruch and Jeremiah 
(which he elsewhere specially notices as wanting in the 
Hebrew, de Mens. p. 163), and speaks of Wisdom and 
Ecclus. as ev ap<f>t\eKTo> (among the Jews), x“>pls aAAcuv 
ti vibv fiif}\Co)v ivairoKpvtfxov. Comp, ad v. Herr. xxix. 
p. 122. 

11 LecUt. 1. C. TavTa itrrt ra Kavovt^opeva /3t£Ata iv 
rjj iKKktjata Kal rra kata Kal via, a >v Ta 7raAata navra 
Sexovrat ol ‘E/Spatot. 

12 Joan. Damasc. 1. c. tj Xo<f>ta tov SoAouwvtos Kal rj 
2o<£> ta tov Trjcrov . . . evapeTOt aiv Kal Kakal a /- -V ovk 
apt0povvTai, ovSi euetv to iv Trj ki/Scuto). 

13 Quibus nonnulli adjiciunt Esther, Judith, et To- 
bit. eKTO? TOVTtov -rrjs ypafiijs anav vo0ov (Hedy, 
l. c.). 

14 Hilar. 1. c. Quibusdam autem visuni est additis 
Tobia et Judith xxiv. libros secundum nuinerum Grse- 
carum litterarum connumerare. . . . 

15 Hieron. 1. c. Quicquid extra hos (the Looks of the 
Hebrew canon) est, inter apocrypha ponendum. Igi* 
tur Sapicntia, qum vulgo Salomonis inscribitur. et Jesu 
fil'd Sirach liber, et Judith et Tobias et Pastor non 
sunt in canone. Machabcporum primum librum He- 
braicum reperi : secundus Graccus est . . . Cf. Frol, 
in Libros Salom. ad Chrom. et Heliod. Fertur et 
navapeTOs, Jesu filii Sirach liber, et alius ipevSenCypa- 
<£o$, qui Sapientin Salo?nonis inscribitur . . . Sic- 
ut ergo Judith et Tobit et Machabcporum libros legit 
quidem ecclesia, sed inter canonicos non recipit, sic et 
haec duo volumina legit ad sedificationem plebis, non 
ad auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatuin confir 
mandam. Comp. Prologos in Dan. Hierem., Tobit, J^ 
dith , Jonam ; Ep. ad Paulinum , liii. Hence at t* 
close of Esther one very ancient MS., quoted by Mar- 
tianay on the place, adds : Hucusque complctum 
est Vet. Test, id est, omnes canonic® Scriptur® . . . 
quas transtulit Hieronymus . . . de Ilebraica ver- 
itate . . . c®ter® vero Scriptur®, qu® non sunt can- 
onic®, sed dicuntur ecclesiastic®, ist® sunt, id est . 
giving the list contained in Prol. Galat. 

16 After giving the Hebrew canon and the received 
canon of N. T., Rufinus says: Sciendum tamen est, 
quod et alii Iibri sunt, qui non canoniei sed ecclesias 
tici a majoribus appellatl sunt, id est, Sapientin, qu® 
dicitur Salomonis , et alia Sapicntia qu® didtur fi'ii 
Sirach . . . ejusdeui vero ordinis ltbellus est Tobia 
et Judith et Machabcporum libri . . . Qu® omnia legi 
quidem in ecclesiis voluerunt, non tamen proiern ad 
auctoritatem ex bis fidei confirmandam. Cmteras ^ero 
Scripturas apocryphas nominarunt, quas in ecclesiis 
legi noluerunt. 

17 See below. 

18 Casslodorus gives also, however, with marks of 
high respect, the catalogue of Jerome. Comp. Co^in, 
§89. 

1J Isldorus, like Cassiodorus, gives the catalogue of 
Jerome, as well as that of Augustine. Comp. Co«4n. 
§ 103. 


^o. 11. — QUOTATIONS OF THE APOCRYPHA AS SCUIPTU1U5.1 
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The quotations In brackets are doubtful either os to the reference, or as to the character assigned to the book quoted. 
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Lucar, who was most favorably disposed towards 
the Protestant Churches, confirms the Laodicene 
Catalogue, and marks the Apocryphal books as not 
possessing the same divine authority as those whose 
canonicity is unquestioned (Kimmel, Mon. Fid. 
Fccles. Or. i. p. 42, rb Kvpos tt apa rov wauaylov 
Trt/cv/jutTO? ovk cxovfftv ws ra kv/j'uvs nal auapcpi- 
P6\u>s KauovtKa fitfrAla)- In this judgment Cyril 
Lucar was followed by his friend Metrophanes Cri- 
topulus, in whose confession a complete list of the 
books of the Hebrew Canon is given (Kimmel, ii. 
p. 105 f.), while some value is assigned to the 
Apocryphal books (o.ko^At)tovs ovx riyovpeda) in 
consideration of their ethical value; and the de- 
tailed decision of Metrophanes is quoted with ap- 
proval in the “ Orthodox Teaching ” of Platon, 
Metropolitan of Moscow (ed. Athens, 1836, p. 59). 
The “ Orthodox Confession ” simply refers the sub- 
ject of Scripture to the Church (Kimmel, p. 159, fj 
eKKArjala r)]V Qovuiav . . . va doKifxaQr) ras 
ypacpas ; comp. p. 123). On the other hand the 
Synod at Jerusalem, held in 1672, “ against the 
Calvinists,” which is commonly said to have been 
led by Romish influence (yet comp. Kimmel, p. 
Ixxxviii.). pronounced that the books which Cyril 
Lucar “ignorantly or maliciously called apocry- 
phal,” are “ canonical and Holy Scripture,” on the 
authority of the testimony of the ancient Church 
([Kimmel,] Weissenborn, Dosith. Confess, pp. 467 
f.). The Constantinopolitan Synod, 'which was 
held in the same year, notices the difference exist- 
ing between the Apostolic, Laodicene, and Cartha- 
ginian Catalogues, and appears to distinguish the 
Apocryphal books as not wholly to be rejected (ocra 
fxevrot r (av tt)s 7raAcuas diaOrjKTjs fhfiKioov tt} 
avaptd/j,‘f}(T€t tuu aytoypacpccv ov avpirepiAap^a- 
uera i . . . ovk an6fiAT)Ta Tvyxdvovai di6\ov)> 
The authorized Russian Catechism (The Doctrine 
of the Russian Church , Ac., by Rev. W. Black- 
more, Aberd., 1845, pp. 37 ff.) distinctly quotes and 
defends the Hebrew Canon on the authority of the 
Greek Fathers, and repeats the judgment of Atha- 
nasius on the usefulness of the Apocryphal books 
as a preparatory study in the Bible ; and there can 
be no doubt but that the current of Greek opinion, 
in accordance with the unanimous agreement of the 
ancient Greek Catalogues, coincides with this judg- 
ment. 

The history of the Syrian Canon of the 0. T. is 
involved in great obscurity from the scantiness of 
the evidence which can be brought to bear upon it. 
The Peshito was made, in the first instance, directly 
from the Hebrew, and consequently adhered to the 
Hebrew Canon; but as the LXX. was used after- 
wards in revising the version, so many of the Apoc- 
ryphal books were translated from the Greek at an 
early period, and added to the original collection 
(Assem. Bibl* Or. i. 71). Yet this change was 
only made gradually. In the time of Ephrem (c. 
a. d. 370) the Apocryphal additions to Daniel were 
yet wanting, and his commentaries were confined to 
the books of the Hebrew Canon, though he was 
acquainted with the Apocrypha (Lardner, Credi- 
bility , Ac., iv. pp. 427 f. ; see l^engerke, Daniel , 
cxii.). The later Syrian writers do not throw much 
light upon the question Gregory Bar Hebrceus, 
in his short commentary on Scripture, treats of the 
books in the following order (Assem. Bibl. Orient. 
ri. 282)* *be Pentateuch, Josh., Judg., 1 A 2 Sam. 
Ps., 1 A 2 K., Prov., Fcclus., Eccl., Cant., Wisd., 
Ruth, Hist. Sus ., Job, Is., 12 Proph., Jer., Lam., 
Ez., Dan., Bel , 4 Gosp., Acts ... 14 Epist. of St. 
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Paul, omitting 1 A 2 Chr., Ezr., Neh., Esther, Tdbit, 
1 A 2 Macc., Judith, (Baruch?), Apocalypse , Epist. 
James , 1 Pet, 1 John. 

In the Scriptural Vocabulary of Jacob of Edessa 
(Assem. 1. c. p. 499), the order and number of. the 
books commented upon is somewhat different: 
Pent., Josh., Judg., Job, 1 A 2 Sam., David (i. e. 
Ps.), 1 A 2 K., Is., 12 Proph., Jer., Lam., Baruch , 
Ez., Dan., Prov., Wisd., Cant., Ruth, Esth., Ju- 
dith, Fcclus., Acts, Epist. James, 1 Pet., 1 John, 
14 Epist. of St. Paul, 4 Gosp., omitting 1 A 2 
Chr., Ezr., Neh., Eccl., Tobit, 1 A 2 Macc., Apoc 
(comp. Assem. Bibl. Onent. iii. 4 not.). 

The Catalogue of Ebed-Jesu (Assem. Bibl. Ori- 
ent., iii. 5 ff.) is rather a general survey of all the 
Hebrew and Christian literature with which he was 
acquainted (Catalogus libronun omnium Ecclesias 
ticorum) than a Canon of Scripture. After enu- 
merating the books of the Hebrew Canon, togethei 
with Fcclus., Wisd., Judith, add. to Dan., and Bar 
ruch, he adds, without any break, “ the tradition! 
of the Elders ” (Mishnah), the works of Josephus, 
including the Fables of iEsop which were popularly 
ascribed to him, and at the end mentions the 
“ book of Tobias ami Tobit.” In the like manner 
after enumerating the 4 Gosp., Acts, 3 Cath. Epist. 
and 14 Epist. of St. Paul, he passes at once to the 
Diatessaron of Tatian, and the writings of “ the 
disciples of the Apostles.” Little dependence, how- 
ever, can be placed on these lists, as they rest on 
no critical foundation, and it is known from other 
sources that varieties of opinion on the subject of 
the Canon existed in the Syrian Church (Assem. 
Bibl. Orient, iii. 6 not.). 

One testimony, however, which derives its origin 
from the Syrian Church, is specially worthy of 
notice. Junilius, an African bishop of the 6th 
century, has preserved a full and interesting account 
of the teaching of Paulus, a Persian, on Holy 
Scripture, who was educated at Nisibis where “ the 
Divine Law was regularly explained by public mas- 
ters,” ;is a branch of common education fJuii'l 
De part. \div.’\ leg. Prcef). He divides the oooka 
of the Bible into two classes, those of “ perfect,” 
and those of “ mean ” authority [ medice auctori- 
tatis]. The first class includes all the books of the 
Hebrew Canon with the exception of 1 A 2 Chr., 
Job, Canticles, and Esther, and with the addition 
of Fcclesiasticus. The second class consists ol 
Chronicles (2), Job, Esdras (2), Jwlith, Esther, 
and Jfaccabees (2), which are added by “ very 
many ” (plurimi) to the Canonical books. The 
remaining books are pronounced to be of no au- 
thority, and of these Canticles and Wisdom are 
said to be added by “ some ” (quidam) to the Ca- 
non. The classification as it stands is not without 
difficulties, but it deserves more attention than it 
has received (comp, llody, p. 653; Gallandi, Bib- 
lioth. xii. 79 ff [Migne, Patrol. Lot. vol. Lxviii.] 
The reprint in Wordsworth, On the Canon, App. 
A., pp. 42 ff, is very imperfect). [See Westcott’s 
Canon of the N. T., 2d ed., pp. 485-87.] 

The Armenian Canon, as far as it can be ascer- 
tained from ^itions, follows that of the LXX., but 
it is of no critical authority ; and a similar remark 
applies to the ^Ethiopian Canon, though it is mors 
easy in this case to trace the changes through 
which it has passed (Dillmann, Ueber d. uFth 
Kan., in Ewald’s Jahrbiicher , 1853, pp. 144 ff ). 

In addition to the books already quoted under 
the heads for which they are specially valuable, 
some still remain to be noticed. C F Schmid, 
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Hitt. ant. et Vindic. Can . S. Vet. et Nov. Test. 
Lips. 1775; [H. Corrodi], Versuch einer Beleuch- 
tung . . . d. Bill. Kanons , llalle, 1792: Movers, 
Loci quidnin Hist. Can. V. T. ilht strati, Breslau, 
1842. The great work of llody (Ut Biblior. Text., 
Oxon. 1705) contains a rich store of materials, 
though even this is not free from minor errors. 
Stuart’s Critical History and Defence of the Oil 
Test. Cawm, London, 1849 [Andover, 1845] is 
rather an aj>ology than a history. [It has particu- 
lar reference to .Mr. Norton's “ Note on the .Jewish 
dispensation, the Pentateuch, and the other Books 
of the Old Testament,” in vol. ii. of his Evidences 
of the Genuineness of the Gospels, Cambridge, 
1844 (pp. xlviii.-cciv. of the 2d ed., 1848), in 
which the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
was denied. See also Palfrey, Lectures on the 
Jewish {Scriptures , Boston, 1838, etc. i. 20-4*2; De 
Wette, Einl. in die Bucher des A. T., G e Aufl. 
1852, pp. 13-4G, or Parker's (often inaccurate) 
translation, i. 20-119, and Appendix, pp. 412-28; 
Dillmaun, Ueber die Biblung der Saiumlung hei- 
liger Schriften A. T. (in the Jahrb. f. deutsche 
Theol. 1858, iii. 419-91); Bleek, Einl. in das A. 
T., Berlin, 18G0, pp. GG2-71G, and the references 
under the art. AmcitrniA. — A.] 

IV. The history of the Canon of the Neio Tes- 
tament. — The history of the Canon of the N. T. 
presents a remarkable analogy to that of the Canon 
of the O. T. The beginnings of both Canons are 
obscure, from the circumstances under which they 
arose; both grew silently under the guidance of an 
inward instinct rather than by the force of external 
authority; both were connected with other religious 
literature by a series of books which claimed a par- 
tial ami questionable authority; both gained defi- 
niteness in times of persecution. The chief differ- 
ence lies in the general consent with which all the 
churches of the West have joined in ratifying one 
Canon of the N. T., while they are divided as to 
the j)osition oPthe 0. T. Apocrypha. 

The history of the N. T. Canon may be conven- 
iently divided into three periods. The first extends 
to the time of Ilegesippus (c. A. i>. 170), and in- 
cludes the era of the separate circulation and grad- 
ual collection of the Aj>ostolic writings. The sec- 
ond is closed by the persecution of Diocletian (a. n. 
303), and marks the separation of the sacred writ- 
ings from the remaining Ecclesiastical literature. 
The third may be defined by the third Council of 
Carthage (a. j>. 397), in which a catalogue of the 
books of Scripture was formally ratified by conciliar 
authority. The first is characteristically a period 
of tradition, the second of speculation, the third of 
authority; and it is not difficult to trace the feat- 
ures of the successive ages in the course of the his- 
tory of the Canon. 

1. The history of the Canon of the Neio Testa- 
ment to 170 a. d. — The writings of the N. T. 
themselves contain little more than faint, and per- 
laps unconscious intimations of the position which 
they were destined to occupy. The mission of the 
Apostles was essentially due of preaching and not 
of writing; of founding a present church and not 
of legislating for a future one. The “ word ” is 
essentially one of “ hearing,” “ received,” and 
“handed down,” a “message,” a “proclamation.” 


'• The late tradition commonly quoted from I’hotlus 
( Hiblioth . 254) to show that St. John completed the 
Canon, refers ouly to the Gospels: roe* ot avi- 

fpa 4>ov Sia<p6f>ois y A u> a - a - a < « to aunjpia tov 


Written instruction was in each parliculai jase 
only occasional and fragmentary ; and the complete- 
ness of the entire collection of the incidental records 
thus formed is one of the most striking proofs of 
the Providential power which guided the natural 
development of the church. The prevailing method 
of interpreting the O. T., and the peculiar position 
which the first Christians occupied, as standing 
upon the verge of “the coming age” (at wr), 
seemed to preclude the necessity and even the use 
of a “ New Testament.” Vet even thus, though 
there is nothing to indicate that the Apostles re- 
garded their written remains as likely to preserve a 
]>erfect exhibition of the sum of Christian tnith, 
coordinate with the Law and the Prophets, they 
claim for their writings a public use (1 Thess. v. 
27; Col. iv. 1G; Bev. xxii. 18), and an authorita- 
tive power (1 Tim. iv. 1 flf. ; 2 Thess. iii. 6; Bev. 
xxii. 19); and, at the time when 2 Peter was writ- 
ten, which on any supposition is an extremely early 
writing, the Epistles of St. Paul were placed in sig- 
nificant connection with “ the other Scriptures”" 
(ras Aot7ras y paepds, not ras aAAas - ypa<pds)> 

The transition from the Apostolic to the sub- 
Apostolic age is essentially abrupt and striking. 
An age of conservatism succeeds an age of creation ; 
but in feeling and general character the period 
which followed the working of the Apostles seems 
to have been a faithful reflection of that which they 
moulded. The remains of the literature to which 
it gave birth, which are wholly Greek, are singu- 
larly scanty and limited in range, merely a few Let- 
ters and “Apologies.” As yet, writing among 
Christians was, as a general rule, the result of a 
pressing necessity and not of choice; and under 
such circumstances it is vain to expect e.ther a dis- 
tinct consciousness of the necessity of a written 
Canon, or any clear testimony as to its limits. 

The writings of the ArosTouc Path Kits (c. 
70-120 a. d.) are all occasional. 'They sprang out 
of peculiar circumstances, and offered little scope 
for quotation. At the same time the Apostolic 
tradition was still fresh in the memories of men, 
and the need of written Gospels was not yet made 
evident by the corruption of the oral narrative. 
As a consequence of this, the testimony of the 
Apostolic fathers is chiefly important as proving 
the general currency of such outlines of history and 
types of doctrine as are preserved in our Canon. 
They show in this way that the Canonical books 
otler an adequate explanation of the belief of the 
next age, and must therefore represent completely 
the earlier teaching on which that was based. In 
three places, however, in which it was natural to 
look for a more distinct reference, Clement ( Ep. 
47), Ignatius (ad Eph. 12), and l*oly carp ( Ep. 3) 
refer to Apostolic Epistles written to those whom 
they were themselves addressing. The casual co- 
incidences of the writings of the Apostolic fathers 
with the language of the Epistles are much more 
extensive. With the exception of the Epistles of 
Jude, 2 Deter, and 2, 3 John* with which no co- 
incidences occur, and 1, 2 Thcssalonians, t’olos- 
sians, Titus, and Philemon, with which the coinci- 
dences are very questional >le, all the other Epistles 
were clearly known, and used by Bern; hut still 
they are not quoted with the formulas which pre- 


S<<rrr6Tov naBr) r t kcu 6a.vp.aTa *ai SkSdypa ra .... Si *• 
Ta£« r« «a t 0wSi»}p0pw<7« .... 

b Tlio titles of tho disputed books of tho N. T. ar» 
Italicized throughout, for convcnleuco of reference. 
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face citations from the 0. T. (> ? ypa<pr) A eye, ye- 
ypcurrai , & c.); a nor is the famous phrase of Igna- 
tius ( nd Philad. 5, 7rpo<T<puyiby r<p eitayyeA lu> 
vapid ’lycrou /cat to?s airocrdAois cos Trpe<rfiuT.e- 
picp iKKX-qcrias) sufficient to prove the existence of 
a collection of Apostolic records as distinct from the 
sum of Apostolic teaching. The coincidences with 
the Gospels, on the other hand, both in fact and 
substance are numerous and interesting, but such 
as cannot be referred to the exclusive use of our 
present written Gospels. £uch a use would have 
been alien from the character of the age, and in- 
consistent with the influence of a historical tradi- 
tion. The details of the life of Christ were still 
too fresh to be sought for only in fixed records; 
and even where memory was less active, long habit 
interposed a barrier to the recognition of new 
Scriptures. The sense of the infinite depth and 
paramount authority of the 0. T. was too powerful 
even among Gentile converts to require or to admit 
of the immediate addition of supplementary books. 
Hut the sense of the peculiar position which the 
Apostles occupied, as the original inspired teachers 
of the Christian church, was already making itself 
felt in the sub-apostolic age; and by a remarkable 
agreement Clement (nd Cor. i. 7, 47) Polycarp (ad 
Phil. 4), Ignatius (ad Rom. 4) and Barnabas (c. 1) 
draw a clear line between themselves and their pred- 
ecessors, from whom they were not separated bv 
any lengthened intervals of time. As the need for 
a definite standard of Christian truth became more 
pressing, so was the character of those in whose 
writings it was to be sought more distinctly appre- 
hended. 

The next period (123-170 A. d.), which may be 
fitly termed the age of the Apologists, carries the 
history of the formation of the Canon one step fur- 
ther. The facts of the life of Christ acquired a 
fresh importance in controversy with Jew and Gen- 
tile. The oral tradition, which still remained in 
the former age, was dying away, and a variety of 
written documents claimed to occupy its place. 
Then it was that the Canonical Gospels were defi- 
nitely separated from the mass of similar narratives 
in virtue of their outward claims, which had re- 
mained, as it were, in abeyance during the period 
jf tradition. The need did not create, but recog- 
nized them. Without doubt and without contro- 
versy, they occupied at once the position which 
they have always retained as the fourfold Apostolic 
record of the Saviour’s ministry. Other narratives 
remained current for some time, which were either 
interpolated forms of the Canonical books (The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, etc.), or inde- 
pendent traditious (The Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, &c.), and exercised more or less influ- 


a The exceptions to this statement which occur in 
the Latin versions of Polycarp (ad Phil. c. 12 " ut 
his Scripturis dictum est,” Ps. iv. 4 ; Eph. iv. 26), and 
Barnabas (c. 4 f 'sicut scriptum est,” Matt. xx. 16), 
cannot be urged against the uniform practice which is 
observed in the original texts. Some of the most re- 
markable Evangelic citations are prefaced by [Kvptos] 
tlirev, not A.eyei, which seems to show that they were 
icrived from tradition and not from a written nanra- 
ive (Clem. Ep. 13, 46). 

* The correctness of the old Latin version of Barna- 
bas In c. 4, "sicut scriptum est,” is now confirmed by 
the Codex SinaUicus , which reads yeypairrai. This 
is interesting as perhaps the earliest example which 
has come down to us of an express quotation of a hook 
of the N. T. as Scripture. A 
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ence upon the form of popular quotations, and per- 
haps in some cases upon the text of the Canonical 
Gospels ; but where the question of authority was 
raised, the four Gospels were ratified by universal 
consent. The testimony of Justin Martyk (t c. 
24G a. r>.) is in this respect most important. 6 
An impartial# examination of bis Evangelic refer- 
ences, if conducted with due reference to his general 
manner of 'quotation, to possible variations of read- 
ing, and to the nature of his subject, which ex- 
cluded express citations from Christian books, shows 
that they were derived certainly in the main, prob- 
ably exclusively, from our Synoptic Gospels, and 
that each Gospel is distinctly recognized by him 
(Dial. c. Tryph. c. 103, p. 331, D, £v y&P to? s 
a.TTQfxvgpiovevpao'iu & tygpl vTrb r to v air o <tt 6- 
Ac cv (Matthew, John) aurov /cal t&v e/cet- 
v o i s 7rapaKo\ovdr}o‘dt'T(t>v (Mark, Luke) 
auvreraxOai • . . Comp. Dial. c. 40 with Matt, 
xvii. 13; Dial. c. 106 with Mark iii. IG, 17; Dial. 
c. 105 with Luke xxiii. 46). The references of 
Justin to St. John are less decided (comp. Apol. i. 
01; Dial. [88,] G3, 123, 56, &c. ; Otto, in Illgen’s 
Zeitschrifl , u. s. it). 1841, pp. 77 ft'. 1843, pp. 34 
ffi); and of the other books of the N. T. lie men- 
tions the Apocalypse only by name (Dial. c. 81), 
and offers some coincidences of language with the 
Pauline Epistles. 

The evidence of Papias (c. 140-150 a. d.) is 
nearly contemporary with that of Justin, but goes 
back to a still earlier generation (6 tt peo-fiurepos 
e A eye). In spite of the various questions which 
have been raised as to the interpretation of the 
fragments of his “ Enarrations ” preserved by Euse- 
bius (//. E. iii. 39) it seems on every account most 
reasonable to conclude that Papias was acquainted 
with our present Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, the former of which he connected with an 
earlier Hebrew original ( 7 ]pp.fjyevae); and probably 
also with the Gospel of St. John (Fr^g. xi. Kouth; 
comp. Iren. v. sub Jin.), the former Epistles of St. 
John and St. Peter (Euseb. //. E. iii. 24), and the 
Apocalypse (Frag. viii.). c 

Meanwhile the Apostolic writings were taken by 
various mystical teachers as the foundation of 
strange schemes of speculation, which are popularly 
confounded together under the general title of 
Gnosticism, whether Gentile or Jewish in their 
origin. In the earliest fragments of Gnostic writ- 
ers which remain there are traces of the use of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John, and of 1 
Corinthians ('ATrdtpatns fieyaArj [Simon M.] ap. 
Hippol. adv. liar. vi. 16, 9, 13) and the Apoccv- 
lypse was attributed by a confusion not difficult of 
explanation to Cerinthus (Epiph. flier, li. 3). In 
other Guostic (Ophite) writings a little later there 


b * * The date 246 is doubtless a mispriut for 143 ; 
but the year of Justin's death is uncertain. Mr. llort, 
in an able article in the Journal of Class, and Sarred 
Philology for June 1856 (iii. 191), assigns it to a. d. 
148 ; most scholars have placed it in the neighborhood 
of a. d. 165. On this subject, and on the date of Jus 
tin’s writings, see Donaldson, Hist, of Christian Lit 
and Doctrine , ii. 73 f., 82 ff., Lond. 1866. A. 

c A fragmeut of Papias’s Commentary on the Apoc- 
alypse is preserved in the Commentary published by 
Cramer, Cat. in Apoc. p. 360, which is not noticed by 
Routh. 

* Frag. xi. of Routh above referred to has Deen 
shown to belong to another Papias, who lived in the 
eleventh century. See J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul's Ep 
to ike Galatians, 2d ed., 1866, p. 265, note. A 
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ire references to St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. John, 
Romans, 1, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Hebrews (Hist, of X. T. Cumm, pp. 313 ff. [24D 
ft’., 2d eel.]); and the Clementine Homilies contain 
clear coincidences with all the Gospels (Horn. xix. 
20 St. Mark; Horn. xix. 22 St. John). It is, in- 
deed, in the fragments of a Gnostic jvriter, Rasil- 
ides (c. 123 A. n.), that the writings of the X. T. 
are found quoted for the first time in the same 
manner as those of the O. T. (Rasil. op. liipp. adv. 
liter, p. 238, yeypamai'. 240, tj ypatpi}, A'C.). 
[Sec, however, the addition to note a, p. 3G'J.] A 
Gnostic, Ileraelcon, was the first known commenta- 
tor on the Christian Scriptures. And the history 
of another Gnostic, Mansion, furnishes the first 
distinct evidence of a Canon of the X. T. 

The need of a definite Canon must have made 
itself felt during the eoursc of the Gnostic contro- 
versy. The common records of the life of Christ 
may be supposed to have been first fixed in the dis- 
cussions with external adversaries. The standard 
of Apostolic teaching was determined when the 
Church itself was rent with internal divisions. The 
Canon of Marc ion (e. 140 a. i>.) contained both 
elements, a Gospel (“ The Gospel of Christ ”) which 
was a mutilated recension of St. Luke, and an 
“Apostle” or Apostolicon, which contained ten 
Epistles of St. Raul — the only true Apostle in 
Marcion’s judgment — excluding the pastoral Epis- 
tles, and that to the Hebrews (Tert. tolv. Marc. v. ; 
Epiph. ad v. liter, xlii.). The narrow limits of this 
Canon were a necessary consequence of Marcion’s 
belief and position, but it olfers a clear witness to 
the fact that Apostolic writings were thus early re- 
garded as a complete original rule of doctrine. Nor 
is there any evidence to show that he regarded the 
books which he rejected as unauthentic. The con- 
duct of other heretical teachers who professed to 
admit the authority of all the Apostles proves the 
converse; for ^hey generally defended their tenets 
by forced interpretations, and' not by denying the 
authority of the common records. And while the 
first traces of the recognition of the divine inspira- 
tion and collective unity of the Canon comes from 
them, it cannot be supposed, without inverting the 
whole history of Christianity, that they gave a 
model to the Catholic Church, and did not them- 
selves simply perjietnate the belief and custom 
which had grown up within it. 

The close of this period of the history of the 
X. T. Canon is marked by the existence of two 
important testimonies to the X. T. as a whole. 
Hitherto the evidence has been in the main frag- 
mentary and occasional ; but the Mukatouian 
Canon in the West, and the Rksiiito in the East, 
deal with the collection of Christian Scriptures as 
such. The first is a fragment, apparently trans- 
lated from the Greek, and yet of Roman origin, 
mutilated both at the beginning and the end, and 
written, from internal evidence, about 170 a. I>. 
It commences with a clear reference to St. Mark’s 
Gospel, and then passes oil to St. Luke as the thin!, 
St. John, the Acts, thirteen Epistles of St. Raul. 
The first Epistle of St. John is quoted in the text; 
and then afterwards it is said that “ the Epistle of 
Jwle and two Epistles of the John mentioned above 


a We have given what appears to be the monolog 
tho corrupt text of the passage. H would bo oat 
9 f place to discuss all the disputed points here ; comp. 
Hist. n/N. T. Canon , pp. 242, [184, 2d edj ff., aod 
tie references there given. 
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(superscript i : or “ which bear the name of John,” 
superscripts) are reckoned among the Catholic 
[Epistles] (MS. Cathulica. i. e. Ecclesia ? ).” “ We 
receive moreover the Apocalypses of John and Retcr 
only, which [latter] some of our body will not have 
read in the Church.” (t Tints the catalogue omiti 
of the books received at present tlie Epistle oj 
James , the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 2 Peter 
while it notices the partial reception of the lit rela- 
tion of Peter. The Canon of the I'eshito forms a 
remarkable complement to this catalogue. It in- 
cludes the four Gospels and the Acts, fourteen 
Epistles of St. Raul, 1 John, 1 Rctcr, and James, 
omitting Jude, 2 Peter , 2, 3 John, and the Aj/oca- 
lypse ; and this Canon was preserved in the Syrian 
Churches as long as they had an independent litera- 
ture (Ebed Jesu t 1318 a. i>. ap. Assent. Ilibl. Or. 
iii. pp. 3 tf.). Up to this point, therefore, 2 Peter 
is the only book of tlie X. T. which is not recog- 
nized as an Apostolic and authoritative writing; 
and in this result the evidence from casual quota- 
tions coincides exactly with the enumeration in the 
two express catalogues. 

2. The history of the Canon of the X. T.frvm 
170 a. i>. to 303 A. i>. — The second period of tlie 
history of the Canon is marked by an entire change 
in the literary character of tlie Church. From the 
close of the second century Christian writers take 
the foremost place intellectually as well as morally; 
and the powerful influence of the Alexandrine 
Church widened the range of Catholic thought, and 
checked the spread of speculative heresies. From 
the first the common elements of the Roman and 
Syrian Canons, noticed in the last section, form a 
Canon of acknowledged books, regarded as a whole, 
authoritative and inspired, and coi rdinate with the 
O. T. Each of these points is proved by the testi- 
mony of contemporary fathers who represent the 
Churches of Asia Minor, Alexandria and Xorth 
Africa. Iken.kus, who was connected by direct 
succession with St. John (Euscb. 11. E. v. 20), 
speaks of the Scriptures as a whole, without dis- 
tinction of tlie Old or Xew Testaments, as “ perfect, 
inasmuch as they were uttered by the Word of God 
and llis Spirit” (Adr. liter, ii. 28, 2). “ There 

could not be,” he elsewhere argues, “ more than 
four Gospels or fewer” (Adv. liter, iii. 11, 8 ff.). 
Clement of Alexandria, again, marks “the 
Apostle” (6 anioToKos, Strom, vii. 3, § 14; some- 
times aTv6(TTo\oi) as a collection definite as “the 
Gospel,” and combines them “ as Scriptures of the 
Ix>rd ” with the Law and the Rrophets (Strom, vi. 
11, § 88) as “ratified by the authority of one 
Almighty power ” (Strom, iv. 1, § 2). Tektyl- 
lian notices particularly the introduction of the 
word Testament for the earlier word Jnstnnnent, 
as applied to the dispensation and the record (adv 
Marc. iv. 1), and appeals to the Xew Testament, 
as made up of the “Gospels” and “Apostles” 
(yh/r. Prax . 15). This comprehensive testimony 
extends to the four Gospels, the Acts, 1 Retcr, 1 
John, thirteen Epistles of St. Raul, and the Apoca- 
!y/>$e ; and, with the exception of the A]>ocalvpse, 
no one of these books was ever afterwards rejected 
or questioned till modern times.* 

Rut this important agreement as to the principal 
contents of the Canon left several points si ill unde- 
cided. The East and West, as was seen in the last 


* The Manlchcca offer no real exception to th« 
truth of tills remark. Couip. Uoausobre, Hist dt 
Munich.. I. 297 f. 
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section, severally received some books which were 
Dot universally accepted. So far the error lay in 
defect ; but in other cases apocryphal or unapostolic 
books obtained a partial sanction or a popular use, 
before they finally passed into oblivion, Both these 
phenomena, however, were limited in time and 
range, and admit of explanation from the internal 
character of the books in question. The examina- 
tion of the claims of the separate writings belongs 
to special introductions; but the subjoined table 
(No. III.) will give a general idea of the extent and 
nature of the historic evidence which bears upon 
them. 

This table might be much extended by the in- 
sertion of isolated testimonies of less considerable 
writers. Generally, however, it may be said that 
of the “ disputed ” books of the N. T., the Ajx>ca- 
lypse was universally received, with the single ex- 
ception of Dionysius of Alexandria, by all the 
writers of the period ; and the Epistle to the He- 
brews , by the Churches of Alexandria, Asia(V) 
and Syria, but not by those of Africa and Rome. 
The Epistles of St. James and St. Jude , on the 
other hand, were little used, and the Second Ep. 
of St. Peter was barely known. 

Rut while the evidence for the . formation of the 
Canon is much more copious during this period 
than during that which preceded, it is essentially 
of the same kind. It is the evidence of use and 
not of inquiry. The Canon was fixed in ordinary 
practice, and doubts were resolved by custom and 
not by criticism. Old feelings and beliefs were per- 
petuated by a living tradition ; and if this habit of 
mind was unfavorable to the permanent solution of 
difficulties, it gives fresh force to the claims of the 
acknowledged books, which are attested by the 
witness of every division of the Church (Origen, 
Cyprian, Methodius), for it is difficult to con- 
ceive how such unanimity could have arisen except 
from the original* weight of apostolical authority. 
For it will be observed that the evidence in favor 
of the acknowledged books as a whole is at once 
clear and concordant from all sides as soon as the 
Christian literature is independent and considerable. 
The Canon preceded the literature and was not de- 
termined by it. 

3. The history of the N. T. Canon from a. d. 
303-397. — The persecution of Diocletian was di- 
rected in a great measure against the Christian 
writings (Lact. Instit. v. 2; de Mart. Persec. 10). 
The influence of the Scriptures was already so great 
and so notorious, that the surest method of destroy- 
ing the faith seemed to be the destruction of the 
records on which it was supported. The plan of 
the emperor was in part successful. Some were 
found who obtained protection by the surrender of 
the sacred books, and at a later time the question 
of the readmission of these “ traitors ” ( traditores ), 


The enumeration of the Pauline Epistles marks 
ffie doubt which had existed as to the Hebrews : Epis- 
tolae Pauli Apostoli xiii. ; ejusdem ad Hebroeos una. 
[n the Council of Hippo (Can. 36) the phrase is sim- 
ply xiv. Epistles of St. Paul.” Generally it may be 
abserved that the doubt was in many, if not in most, 
cases as to the authorship , and not as to the canonicity 
Df the letter. Comp. Ilieron. Ep. at! Dard 129, § 3. 

b The MSS. of the Vulgate from the sixth century 
lownwards very frequently contain the apocryphal 
Epistle to the Laodiceans among the Pauline Epistles, 
jenerally after the Epistle to the Colossians, but also 
n other places, without any mark of suspicion. The 
ext in Cod Hart. (Brit. Mus.) 2833 (sec. xi.) in which 
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as they were emphatically called, created a schism 
in the Church. The Donatists, who maintained 
the sterner judgment on their crime, may be re- 
garded as maintaining in its strictest integrity the 
popular judgment in Africa on the contents of the 
Canon of Scripture which was the occasion of the 
dissension; and Augustine allows that they held in 
common with the Catholics the same “ Canonical 
Scriptures,” and were alike “ bound by the author- 
ity of both Testaments” (August, c. Cresc. i. 31, 
57 ; Ep. 129, 3). The only doubt which can be 
raised as to the integrity of the Donatist Canon 
arises from the uncertain language which Augus- 
tine himself uses as to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which the Donatists may also have countenanced. 
But, however this may have been, the complete 
Canon of the N. T., as commonly received at pres- 
ent, was ratified at the third Council of Car- 
thage (a. d. 397), a and from that time was ac- 
cepted throughout the Latin Church (Jerome, 
Innocent. Eufinus, Piiilastrius), though oc- 
casional doubts as to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
still remained 6 (Isid. Hisp. Procem. §§ 85-109). 

Meanwhile the Syrian Churches, faithful to the 
conservative spirit of the East, still retained the 
Canon of the Reshito. Chrysostom (f 407 a. d.), 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (f 429 a.‘d.), and 
Tiieodoret, who represent the Church of Anti- 
och, furnish no evidence in support of the Epistles 
of Jude , 2 Peter, 2, 3 John, or the Apocalypse. Ju- 
nilius, in his account of the public teaching at 
Nisibis, places the Epistles of James , Jude, 2, 
3 John, 2 Peter in a second class, and mentions 
the doubts which existed in the East as to the 
Apocalypse. And though Ephrem Syrus was 
acquainted with the Apocalypse (Opp. Syr. ii. p. 
332 c), yet his genuine Syrian works exhibit no 
habitual use of the books which were not contained 
in the Syrian Canon, a fact which must throw some 
discredit upon the frequent quotations from them 
which occur in those writings which are only pre- 
served in a Greek translation. 0 

The ( 'hurches of Asia Minor seem to have occu- 
pied a mean position as to the Canon between the 
East and West. With the exception of the Apocitr- 
lypse , they received generally all the books of the 
N. T. as contained in the African Canon, but this 
is definitely excluded from the Catalogue of Greg- 
ory of Nazianzus (tc. 389 a. d.), and pro- 
nounced “ spurious ” (y66ov), on the authority of 
“the majority” (of nA Pious), in that of Amphilo- 
Ciiius (c. 380 A. d.), while it is passed over in 
silence in the Laodicene Catalogue, which, even if 
it has no right to its canonical position, yet be- 
longs to the period and country with which it is 
commonly connected. The same Canon, with the 
same omission of the Apocalypse, is given by Cyril 
of Jerusalem (f 386 a. d.); though Epifha- 


it occurs after the Apocalypse, differs in several respects 
from any of Angers MSS. Comp. Anger, Der Laodice- 
nerbrief, Leipz. 1843, pp. 142 ff. The Greek title in G 
(not F), irpog AaovSa.Krjo'a.s ap\erai , is apparently only 
a rendering of the Latin title from the form of the 
name (g. Laudicenses). [The text of this Epistle, ac- 
cording to four MSS. in the British Museum, is given 
by Mr. Westcott in his History of the Canon of the 
N. T ., 2d ed., App. E.) 

c * On the doubtful genuineness of the Greek writ- 
ings which bear the name of Ephrem, see Treg^lies 
Textual Criticism of the N. T. (Home’s Introd., 10th 
ed., vol. iv.), p. 337, note, and Rudiger in Herzog's 
Real-Encykl iv 87. A 
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l The sign “ marks a verbal coincidence : * a direct quotation : ? an expression of doubt : ( ) an uncertain referenco : f a clear rejection : [ J that the evidcuce is suspicious, or iuoon< 

"•Jusivc as to the authority assiinied to the book. 
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enuSj who was his fellow-countryman and contem- 
porary, confirms the Western Canon, while he no- 
tices the doubts which were entertained as to the 
Apocalypse. These doubts prevailed in the Church 
of Constantinople, and the Apocalypse does not 
seem to have been recognized there down to a late 
period, though in other respects the Constantino- 
politan Canon was complete and pure (Nicepho- 
rus, Photius, (Ecumenius, Theophylact, 
t c. 1077 a. d.). 

The well-known Festal letter of Athanasius 
( f 373 A. d.) bears witness to the Alexandrine 
Canon. This contains a clear and positive list of 
the books of the N. T. as they are received at pres- 
ent; and the judgment of Athanasius is confirmed 
by the practice of his successor Cyril. 

One important Catalogue yet remains to be men- 
tioned. After noticing in separate places the ori- 
gin and use of the Gospels and Epistles, Eusebius 
sums up in a famous passage the results of his 
inquiry into the evidence on the Apostolic books 
furnished by the writings of the three first centu- 
ries (//. E. iii. 25). His testimony is by no means 
free from difficulties, nor in all points obviously 
consistent, but his last statement must be used to 
fix the interpretation of the former and more cur- 
sory notices. In the first class of acknowledged 
books (6/xo\oyov/j.€i/a) lie places the four Gospels, 
the Epistles of St. Paul (i. e. fourteen , //. E. iii. 
3), 1 John, 1 Peter, and (ef ye (pareirt) in case its 
authenticity is admitted (such seems to be his mean- 
ing), the Apocalypse. The second class of disputed 
books (a.vTi\ey6peva.) he subdivides into two parts, 
the first consisting of such as were generally known 
and recognized ( yucapiga rots ttoWois), including 
the Epistles of James , Jude , 2 Peter , 2, 3 John ; 
and the second of those which he pronounces spu- 
rious (i /69a), that is which were either unauthentic 
or unapostolic, as the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, 
the Apocalypse of Peter, the Apocalypse of John 
(if not a work of the Apostle), and according to 
some the Gospel according to the Hebrews. These 
two great classes contain all the books which had 
received ecclesiastical sanction, and were in common 
distinguished from a third class of heretical forger- 
ies ( e . g. the Gospels of Thomas, Peter, Matthias, 
<fcc.). 

One point in the testimony of Eusebius is partic- 
ularly deserving of notice. The evidence in favor 
of the apostolic authority of 2 Peter which can be 
derived from the existing writings of the first three 
centuries is extremely slender ; but Eusebius, who 
* possessed more copious materials, describes it as 
‘‘generally well known;” and this circumstance 
alone suggests the necessity of remembering that 
the early Catalogues rest on evidence no longer 
available for us. In other respects the classification 
of Eusebiii3 is a fair summary of the results which 
follow from the examination of the extant ante- 
Nicene literature. 1 

The evidence of later writers is little more than 
the repetition or combination of the testimonies 
already quoted. An examination of table No. IV., 
d. 374, which includes the most important Cata- 
\>gues of the writings of the N. T., will convey a 
dear summary of much that has been said, and 
upply the most important omissions. 

At the era of the Reformation the question of 
the N. T. Canon became again a subject of great 
though parfial interest. The hasty decree of the 
Council of Trent, which affirmed the authority of 
ill the books commonly received, called out the 
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opposition of controversialists, who quoted and en 
forced the early doubts. Erasmus with charac- 
teristic moderation denied the apostolic origin of 
the Ejnstle to the Hebrews, 2 Peter, and the Apoc- 
alypse , but left their canonical authority unques- 
tioned (Paef. ad Antilegom.). Luther, on the 
other hand, with bold self-reliance, created a purely 
subjective standard for the canonicity of the Script- 
ures in the character of their “teaching of Christ,” 
and while he placed the Gospel and first Epistle of 
St. John, the Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans, 
Galatians, Ephesians, and the first Epistle of St. 
Peter, in the first rank as containing the “ kernel 
of Christianity,” he set aside the Epistle to the He- 
brews, St. Jude, St. James, and the Apocalypse at 
the end of his version, and spoke of them and the 
remaining Antilegomena with varying degrees of 
disrespect, though he did not separate 2 Peter and 
2, 3 John from the other Epistles (comp. Landerer, 
Art. Kanon in Herzog’s Encyklop. p. 295 ff.). 
The doubts which Luther rested mainly on inter- 
nal evidence were variously extended by some of 
his followers (Melancthon, Centur. Magdeb., 
Flacius, Gerhard: comp. Eeuss, § 334); and 
especially with a polemical aim against the Romish 
Church by Chemnitz {Exam. Cone. Trid. i. 73). 
But while the tendency of the Lutheran writers 
was to place the Antilegomena on a lower stage of 
authority, their views received no direct sanction in 
any of the Lutheran symbolic books, which admit 
the “ prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old 
and New Testaments,” as a whole, without further 
classification or detail. The doubts as to the An- 
tilegomena of the N. T. were not confined to the 
Lutherans. Carlstadt, who was originally a 
friend of Luther and afterwards professor at Zurich, 
endeavored to bring back the question to a critical 
discussion of evidence, and placed the Antilegomena 
in a third class “ on account of the controversy as 
to the books, or rather (ut certius loquar) as to 
their authors ” {De Can. Script, pp. 410-12, ed. 
Credn.). Calvin, while he denied the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and at 
least questioned the authenticity of 2 Peter, did not 
set aside their canonicity (Prcef. ad Hebr. ; ad 
2 Petr.) ; and he notices the doubts as to St. James 
and St. Jude only to dismiss them. 

The language of the Articles of the Church of 
England with regard to the N. T. is remarkable. 
In the Articles of 1552 no list of the books of 
Scripture is given ; but in the Elizabethan Articles 
(1502, 1571) a definition of Iloly Scripture is 
given as “ the Canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt 
in the Church ” (Art. vi.). This definition is fol- 
lowed by an enumeration of the books of the 0. 
T. and of the Apocrypha ; and then it is said sum- 
marily, without a detailed catalogue, “ all the books 
of the N. T., as they are commonly received, we 
do receive and account them for Canonical (pro 
Canonicis habemus).” A distinction thus remains 
between the “ Canonical ” books, and such “ Ca- 
nonical books as have never been doubted in the 
Church;” and it seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the framers of the Articles intended 
to leave a freedom of judgment on a point on which 
the greatest of the continental reformers, and even 
of Romish scholars (Sixtus Sen. Biblioth. S. i. 1; 
Caietan, Prcef. ad Epp. ad Hebr., Jac ., 2, 3 John, 
Jud.) were divided. The omission cannot have 
arisen solely from the fact that the Article in ques- 
tion was framed with reference to the Church of 
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No. IV. THE CHIEF CATALOGUES OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Only « disputed.” books are noticed, or such as were in some degree recognized as authoritative. 
The symbols are used as before. 
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Rome, with which the Church of England was 
agreed on the N. T. Canon ; for all the other Prof:- , 
sstant confessions which contain any list of books, ' 
give a list of the books of the New as well as of 
the Old Testament ( Con/. Belg. 4; Conf. Gall. 3; 
Conf. Fid. 1). But if this license is rightly con- 
ceded by the Anglican Articles, the great writers 
of the Church of England have not availed them- 
selves of it. The early commentators on the Ar- 
ticles take little (Burnet) or no notice (Beveridge) 
of the doubts as to the Antilegomena; and the 
chief controversialists of the Reformation accepted 
the full Canon with emphatic avowal (Whitaker, 
Disp. oil Scripture , cxiv. 105 ; Fulke's Defence of 
Eng. Trans, p. 8; Jewel, Defence of Apol. ii. 0, 1). 

The judgment of the Greek Church in the case 
of the 0. T. was seen to be little more than a re- 
flection of the opinions of the West. The differ- 
ence between the Roman and Reformed Churches 
on the N. T. was less marked ; and the two con- 
flicting Greek confessions confirm in general terms, 
without any distinct enumeration of books, the pop- 
ular Canon of the N. T. (Cyr. Luc. Conf. i. 42; 
Dosith. Confess, i. 4G7). The confession of Me- 
trophanes gives a complete list of the books; and 
compares their number — thirty-three — with the 
years of the Saviour’s life, that “ not even the num- 
ber of the Sacred books might be devoid of a di- 
vine mystery ’’(Metroph. Critop. Conf. ii, 105, Ed. 
Kimm. et Weissenb.). At present, as was already 
the case at the close of the 17th century (Leo Al- 
latius, ap. Fabric. Bibl. Grcec. v. App. p. 38), the 
Antilegomena are reckoned by the Greek Church 
as equal in Canonical authority in all respects with 
the remaining books ( CatecJiism , 1. c. supr.). 
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The assaults which have been made, esjccially 
j during the present century, upon the authenticity 
I of the separate books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments belong to the special articles. The general 
course which they have taken is simple and natural 
Semler ( Untersuch . d. Kan. 1771-5) first led the 
way towards the later subjective criticism, though 
he rightly connected the formation of the Canon 
with the formation of the Catholic Church, but 
without any clear recognition of the providential 
power which wrought in both. Next followed a 
series of special essays in which the several books 
were discussed individually with little regard to the 
place which they occupy in the whole collection 
(Schleiermacher, Bretschneider, l)e Wette, Ac.). 
At last an ideal view of the early history of Chris- 
tianity was used as the standard by which the books 
were to be tried, and the books were regarded as 
results of typical forms of doctrine and not the 
sources of them (F. C. Baur, Schwegler, Zeller). 
All true sense of historic evidence was thus lost. 
The growth of the Church was left without expla- 
nation, and the original relations and organic unity 
of the N. T. were disregarded. 

For the later period of the history of the N. T. 
Canon, from the close of the second century, the 
great work of Lardner (Credibility of the Gospel 
History , Works, i.-vi. Ed. Kippis, 1788) furnishes 
ample and trustworthy materials. For the earlier 
period his criticism is necessarily imperfect, and 
requires to be combined with the results of later 
inquiries. Ivirchhofer’s collection of the original 
passages which bear on the history of the Canon 
( Quellensammlung , u. s. w ., Zurich, 1844) is useful 
and fairly complete, but frequently inaccurate. 


NOTES ON TABLE NO. IV. 


1 The omission of the Apocalypse is frequently ex- 
plained by the expressed object of the Catalogue, as a 
list of books for public ecclesiastical use : oaa Set /3t/3- 
Kta avayiva><rK€o-dai, compared with the former canon : 
ort ov del tSiomieovs aX.fJ.ov> ; Aeye<r0ai ev rrj eKtcX-qaia, 
k. t. A. Yet compare the Catalogue of Cyril. 

2 The Catalogue adds likewise the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions (8ia.Ta.yat . . . ev oktw /St/SXtot?,) for esoteric 
use. When the Catalogue was confirmed in the Quin- 
isextine Council (Can. 2), the Constitutions were ex- 
cluded on the ground of corruptions ; hut no notice 
was taken of the Epistles of Clement, both of which, 
as is well known, are found at the end of the Cod. 
Alex., and are mentioned iu the index before the gen- 
eral summary of books ; which again is followed by 
the titles of the Apocryphal Psalms of Solomon. 

3 He adds also " the Apostolic Canons,” and accord- 
ing to one MS. the two Epistles of Clement. 

4 The other chief passages in Eusebius are, H. E. 
lii. 3, 24 ; ii. 23. His object in the passage quoted is 
avaK.€<f>a\aua<ra.<rOoLi r as 8p Aai0eiVa? rtjs Kaivrj ? 8ia9rjKTj<; 
ypa^a?. 

6 The list concludes with the words, rd 8e Xot 7 rd irdv- 
ra e£w k€l<t6oj e’v 8eure'p<i) * xai o<ra pev ev eKK\.-q<ria prj 
ivayivoicTKeTai, ravra jurjSe Kara traurov dvayivaxrKe *a- 
9u»? r^KOvaa?. . . . 

6 At the end of the list Athanasius says (comp, above), 
rjjSeis TOUTOi? e7n./3aAAeVu>, ppSe tovtcjv d<£aipei<70u) n. 

7 Amphiloch. i. c . : 

rive? 8e <f>a<r\ tt)v irp'o<; 'E0patov? vo0ov, 
ovk e5 Acyovye?* yvprla. ydp r\ \api?. 
etev* tC Aoittov; Jca0oAiKa>v e7n.orroA.aji> 
nves pev e7rTa <f>a<rlv, oi 8e rpel? povov 
Xprjvai 5e\eo-0ai, ttjv TaKaij3ov ptav, 
piav 8e TTe'Tpov, ttjv t Tuiavvov pCav . . . 
ttjv S’ 'A.rrotcd\v\jjtv ttjv Tuiavvov irakiv 
rive? pev eyKpiVovcriv, oi rAeioy? 84 ye 
v69ov Aeyovcriv. Ouro? d\f/ev84<rT aro? 

X aviav av eirj twv 0eo7rvevaTaiv ypa<f><ov . . . 


8 This Canon of Chrysostom, which agrees with that 
of the Peshito, is fully supported by r the casual evi- 
dence of the quotations which occur iu his works. 
The quotation from 2 Peter, which is fouud in Horn 
in Joann. 34 (33), tom. viii. p. 230 (ed. Par.), standi 
alone. Suidas’ assertion (s. v. ’Ia idwr??) that he re- 
ceived ft the Apocalypse and three Epistles of St. John ’ 
is not supported by any other evideuce. 

9 Nicephorus adds to the disputed books ,f the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews.” In oue MS. the Apoc- 
alypse of St. John is placed also among the Apocry- 
phal books (Credner, a. a. O. p. 122). 

10 This Catalogue, which excludes the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse (statutum est nihil aliud 
legi in ecclesia debere catholica nisi . . . . et Pauli 
tredecim epistolas et septem alias . . . .), is followed 
by a section in which Philastrius speaks of " other 
[heretics] who assert that the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
not Paul’s ” (Herr. 89). And in another place (ifer. 
60) he reckons it as heresy to deny the authenticity 
of the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John. The differ 
ent statements seem to be the result of careless com 
pilation. 

11 This catalogue is described as secundum anti 
quam translationem,” and stands parallel with those 
of Jerome and Augustine. The enumeration of the 
Catholic epistles is somewhat ambiguous, but I believe 
that it includes only three epistles. Epistolae Pe ri 
ad gentes, Jacobi, Johannis ad Parthos. The insert! o 
of Jud<z after gentes , seems to have been a typograph- 
ical error, for the present writer has not found the 
reading in any one of four MSS. which he has exam- 
ined. 

12 In another place (D? Ecr.les . 0*Jic. i. 12) Isidore 
mentions without condemning the doubts which ex- 
isted as to the Epistle to the Hebrews , James , 2, 3 John 
2 Peter % but not as to Jude. 
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fhe writings of F. C. Baur anti his followers often 
eontain very valuable hints as to the characteristics 
uf the several books in relation to later teaching, 
however perverse their conclusions may be. In op- 
position to them Thiersch has vindicated, perhaps 
with ail excess of zeal, hut yet in the main rightly, 
the position of the A|>osto)ie writings in relation 
to the first age ( I 'ersuch zur llerstelluny, u. s. u \ , 
Erlangen, 1845; and Eru'Udu'uny, u. s. w., Er- 
lang. 1840). The section of Ileuss on the suhjeet 
(Die tie sch. d. heil. Svhrijh n X. 7'., 2tc Anil. 
Braunschw. 1853 [4th ed. 18*14]), and the article 
of Ponderer (Herzog’s Lnvyklop. s. v.) contain val- 
uable summaries of the evidence. Other references 
and a fuller discussion of the chief points are given 
by the author of this article in The History of the 
Canon of the X. T. (Cambr. 1855). 15. F. \V. 

* Among the more recent writers on the subject 
the following maybe mentioned: Kistliu (of the 
Tubingen school), Die pseudouyme Lilttredur dev 
alUsten Kirche , ein Hi it ray zur Gisc/i. del * Bild- 
uny des Kanons, in I5aur and Zeller’s 77/ < oh Juhrb. 
1851, x. 14H— ii21 ; (Janssen, Le canon dis Saintes 
Ecritures, etc., 2 vol. Lausanne, 18*10, translated 
and abridged by Dr. E. X. Kirk, The Canon of 
the Holy Scriptures examined in the IJiJitof His- 
tory, Poston, 1802 (Amer. Tract 8uc.) ; Credner, 
Cesch. dis Xeutest. Kunon, hern us;/, von Dr. (J. 
Vulkmar , Berlin, 1800; Bleek, hint. in das X. 7'., 
Berlin, 1802, pp. G3 1-078; llilgenfeld, Der Kunon 
i end die Kritik des X. T., Halle, 1803; lleuss, 
Histoire du canon des So intis Edit lire s dans 
f Eylise ch retie nne, 2 V ed., Strasbourg, 1804, first 
published in the Strasbourg lit cue de Thcoloyie , 
1800-08; Westcott, The Bible in the Church , 
London, 1804, 18mo, a popular work; and a second 
edition, enlarged and revised, of his History of the 
Canon of the X. T., London, 1800, the lest trea- 
tise on the subject in English. See further the 
references under Gosim-xs, and the names of other 
books of the New Testament. A. 

CANOPY (KU'vwire'ior: conopeum : dud. x. 21, 
xiii. 0, xvi. 1U). The canopy of llolofernes is the 
only one mentioned, although, jicrhaps, from the 
“pillars” of the litter [lli:r>] described in Cant. iii. 
10, it may be argued that its equipage would in- 
clude a canopy. It probably retained the mosquito 
nets or curtains in which the name originated, al- 
though its description (dud. x. 21) betrays luxury 
and display rather than such simple usefulness. 
Yurro (11. II. ii. 10, 8) uses (put in cvnopeis jacent 
of languid women, very much as auanavSfxfvos . . . 
lu t<£> K(t}V(t}Tr(i(t> (i* e.) describes tiie position of a 
luxurious general. (For further classical illustra- 
tion, see Diet, of Ant. art. (’o.Nomr.w.) It might 
jossihly lie asked why Judith, whose business was 
escape without delay, should have taken the trouble 
(o pull down the canopy on the body of llolofernes? 
Probably it was an instance of the Hebrew notion 
that blood should he instantly covered (eomp. 2 
Sam. xx. 12; I*v. xvii. 13) [Blood]; and for 
this purpose the light bedding of Syria was inade- 
quate. [I»i. n. ) Tent furniture also is naturally 
lighter, even when most luxurious, than that of a 
palace: and thus a woman’s hand might unfix it 
from the pillars without much difficulty. 11. II. 

CANTICLES GT'PS’n ""IT, Sony of 
Sony.*, i. e. the most beautiful of songs: 3<r/ua 
irr/xefran/: Cnntieum C nnticorum). entitled in the 
\. V. Tin: Soso oi* Solomon. No l>ook of the 
) T. has lieen the sul jeet of more varied criticism, 


or been more frequently selected for separate tnu.s 
lation than the Song of Solomon. It may be con- 
venient to consider it under four points of view: I 
Author and date; 11. Form; 111. Meaning; IV. 
Canomcity. 

I. Authw and date. — By the Hebrew title it is 
ascribed to Solomon; and so in all the versions, and 
by the majority of Jewish and Christian writers, 
ancient and modern. In fact, if we except a few 
of the Talmudieal writers (Hava Bathra, U. Moses 
Kimehi; see Gray's Key), who assigned it to the 
age of Ilezekiah, there is scarcely a dissentient voice 
dow n to the close of the last century. More recent 
criticism, howe\er, lias ealled in question this deep- 
rooted and well accredited tradition. Among Eng- 
lish scholars Kcnnicott, among German Kiehhoru 
and Itosemniiller, regard the poem as belonging to 
the age of h>.ra and Nehemiah (Kcnnicott, Diss. i. 
20-22; Eichhorn, Einleituny in das A. T., 15d. iii. § 
047, ]i. 531 ff., 2d ed.; liosenin. Animadv. in End It. 
Prided ., Schol. in V. T.). Kennicott based bis 
opinion upon the uniform insertion of the in all 

the copies, in the name of David (”P’n). Tlie 
name, however, occurs only once (iv. 4); and the 
insertion of the letter in this solitary instance is 
easily accounted for by a supposed error in trans- 
scription. At any rate the insertion of the > would 
not bring the Canticles so far down as the time of 
Ezra; since we find the same peculiarity in Ilos. 

iii. 5, and Am. vi. 5 (Gesen. Lex. s. v.). The 
charge of Chaldaism has been vigorously pressed 
by Bosenmiiller, and especially by Eichhorn. Put 
Gesenius (Hi b. Hr. § 2) assigns the hook to the 
golden age of Hebrew literature, and traces “the 
lew solitary Chaldaisms" which occur in the writ- 
ings of that age to the hands of Chaldee copyists. 
Gesenius has moreover suggested an important dis- 
tinction between Chaldaisms and dialectic variations 
indigenous to N. Palestine, where he conjectures 
that Judges and Canticles were composed. The 
application of this principle is sufficient to elimi- 
nate most of the Chaldaisms alleged by Eichhorn 

(e. y. V' for '"itTS); while the occurrence of sim- 
ilar forms in Phoenician affords an indication of 
other intrusive forces beside the Aramaean acting 
upon the Piblieal llebrov. Nor is the suggestion 
of Gesenius that the hook was written in N. Pal- 
estine, and consequently tinged with a local color- 
ing, inconsistent with the opinion which places it 
among the “one thousand and five” songs of Sol- 
omon (1 K. iv. 32). Comp. 1 K. ix. 10 with 2 
Chr. via. G, where the buildings of Lebanon are 
decidedly contrasted with those of Jerusalem, and 
are not therefore to he confounded with the “house 
of the forest of Lebanon ” (1 K. vii. 2), which was 
probably in Jerusalem. By a further comparison 
of these passages with Bobinson (Bibl. lies. iii. 
441), who describes remains of massive buildings 
as still standing oil Lebanon, it will appear prob- 
able that Solomon had at least a hunting-seat some- 
where on the slopes of that mountain (comp. Cant. 

iv. 8). In such a retreat, and under the influence 
of its scenery and the language of the surrounding 
peasantry, he may have written Canticles. Artisti- 
cally this would have been in keeping with the gen- 
eral conditions of pastoral poetry. In our own 
language such eomjiositions are not unfrcquently ac- 
commodated to rustic ideas, and sometimes to pro- 
vincial dialects. If, moreover, it should he urged 
that Chaldaisms arc not provincialisms, it may b* 
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replied that Solomon could scarcely be ignorant of 
the Aramaean literature of his own time, and that 
he may have consciously used it for the purpose of 
enrichment (Gesen. Htbr. Or. §§ 2, 4). 

The title, though it is possibly too flattering to 
have come from the hand of Solomon, must have 
existed in the copy used by the LXX., and conse- 
quently can lay claim to a respectable antiquity. 
The moral argument put forward by the supporters 
of the most recent literal interpretation, and based 
upon the improbability of Solomon’s criminating 
himself (see below), is not very conclusive. His 
conduct could easily be traced to a spirit of gener- 
ous self-accusation ; and at any rate it need not be 
exalted above the standard which was likely to 
flourish in the atmosphere of a court such as his. 
On the whole then it seems unnecessary to depart 
from the plain meaning of the Hebrew title. 

Supposing the date fixed to the reign of Solomon, 
great ingenuity has been employed by the Rabbin- 
ical and some Christian writers, in determining at 
what period of that monarch’s life the poem was 
written (see Pol. Syn. Prcef. ad Cant.). The point 
at issue seems to have been whether Solomon ever 
repented after his fall. If he did, it was contended 
that the ripeness of wisdom exhibited in the Song 
seemed the natural growth of such an experience: 
if he did not, it was urged that no other than a 
spiritually-minded man could have composed such 
a poem; and that therefore it must have been 
written while Solomon was atm the cherished of 
God. Then again it was a moot point whether the 
composition was the product of Solomon’s matured 
wisdom, or the fresh outburst of his warm and 
passionate youth ; whether in fact the master ele- 
ment of the poem were the literal form, or the 
allegorical meaning. The question resolves itself 
into one of interpretation , and must be determined 
by reference to III. below. 

II. Form. — This question is not determined by 
the Hebrew title. The rendering of '"DtE?, 

mentioned by Simonis {Lex. Heb.), “series carmi- 
num” (comp, aeipd , chain), and adopted by 
Paulus, Good, and other commentators, can scarcely 
compete with Gesenins’s, “ Song of Songs, i. e. the 
most beautiful of songs ” (comp. Ps. xlv. 1, 

"Dtp, “a delightful song,” Gesen.; “ car- 
men jucundum,” Rosenm.; comp, also Theocr. 
Idyl. viii. irpoafiXes jueXoy). The non-continuity 
which many critics attribute to the poem is far 
from being a modern discovery. This is sufficiently 
attested by the Lat. “ Cantica canticorum,” and 
the Chaldee paraphrase, “ the songs and hymns 
which Solomon, the prophet, the king of Israel, 
uttered in the spirit of prophecy before the Lord.” 
Ghislerius (16th cent.) considered it a drama in 
five acts. One of the first separate translations 
published in England is entitled “ The Canticles, 
or Balades of Solomon, in Englysh metre,” 1549; 
and in 1596 appeared Solomon’s Song in 8 eclogues, 
by J. M. [Jervase Markham] ; the number of 
eclogues in this latter production being the same 
# is that of the Idyls into which the book was after- 
wards divided by Jahn. Down to the 18th cent., 
towever, the Canticles were generally regarded as 
xmtinnous. 

Gregory [of] Nazianzus calls it vvfx<piKbv bpa/xa 
re kcu qa/xa. According to Patrick, it is a “ Pas- 
toral Eclogue,” or a “ Dramatic poem;” according 
/) Lowth, “an epithalamium, or oaptaTvs nup- 
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tialis of a pastoral kind.” Michaelis and Rosen- 
miiller, while differing as to its interpretation, agree 
in making it continuous, “ carmen amatorium ’• 
(Mich.). A modified continuity was suggested by 
Bossuet, who divided the Song into 7 parts, or 
scenes of a pastoral drama, corresponding with tile 
7 days of the Jewish nuptial ceremony (Lowth, 
P reeled, xxx.). Bossuet is followed by Cairnet, 
Percy, Williams, and Lowth; but his division is 
impugned by Taylor (Fragm. Calmet), who pro- 
poses one of 0 days ; and considers the drama to be 
post-nuptial, not ante-nuptial, as it is explained 
by Bossuet. The entire nuptial theory has been 
severely handled by J. D. Michaelis, and the literal 
school of interpreters in general. Michaelis attacks 
the first day of Bossuet, and involves in its destruc- 
tion the remaining six (Not. ad Lowth. Prod. xxxi.). 
It should be observed that Lowth docs not com- 
promise himself to the perfectly dramatic character 
of the poem. He makes it a drama, but only of 
the minor kind, i. e. dramatic as a dialogue; and 
therefore not more dramatic than an Idyl of The- 
ocritus, or a Satire of Horace. The fact is, that 
he was unable to discover a plot; and evidently 
meant a good deal more by the term “ pastoral ” 
than by the term “ drama.” Moreover, it seems 
clear, that if the only dramatic element in Cant- 
be the dialogue, the rich pastoral character of its 
scenery and allusions renders the term drama less 
applicable than that of idyl. Bossuet, however, 
claims it as a regular drama with all the proprieties 
of the classic model. Now the question is not so 
much whether the Canticles make up a drama, or 
a series of idyls, as which of these two Greek names 
the more nearly expresses its form. And if with 
Lowth we recognize a chorus completely sympathetic 
and assistant, it is difficult to see how we can avoid 
calling the poem a drama. But in all the transla- 
tions of the allegorical school which are based upon 
the dramatic idea, the interference of the chorus is 
so infrequent or so indefinite, the absence of any- 
thing like a dramatic progress and development 
sufficient to enlist the sympathy of a chorus is so 
evident, that the strongly marked idyllic scenery 
could not fail to outweigh the scarcely perceptible 
elements of dramatic intention. Accordingly the 
idyllic theory, propounded by Sig. Melesegenio, 
confirmed by the use of a similar form among the 
Arabians, under the name of “ Cassides ” (Sir W. 
Jones, Poes. As. Comment, iii.), and adopted by 
Good, became for a time the favorite hypothesis of 
the allegorical school. After Markham’s transla 
tion, however (see above), and the division of Ghisle- 
rius, we cannot consider this theory as originating 
either with the learned Italian translator, or, as 
suggested by Mr. Horne, with Sir W. Jones. 

The idyllic form seems to have recommended 
itself to the allegorical school of translators as get- 
ting rid of that dramatic unity and plot which 
their system of interpretation reduced to a succes- 
sion of events without any culminating issue. Iii 
fact, it became the established method of division 
both with literal and allegorical translators; e. g. 
Herder, Pye Smith, Kleuker, Magnus; and as late 
as 1846 was maintained by Dr. Noyes of Harvard 
University, an ultra literalist. But the majority 
of recent translators belonging to the literal school 
have adopted the theory of Jacobi, originally pro- 
posed in 1776, and since developed by Umbreit, 
Ewald, Meier, &c. Based as this theory is upon 
the dramatic evolution of a simple love-story, it 
supplies that essential movement and interest, the 
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want of which was fwlt hy Lowth; and justifies the 
application of the term drama to a composition of 
which it manifests the vital principle and organic 

structure. 

By the reactionary allegorists, of whom Bosen- 
miiller may be considered the representative,, the 
Song of Solomon has either been made absolutely 
continuous, or has been divided with reference to 
its spiritual meaning, rather than its external form 
(e. //. Hengstenberg, and Prof. Burrowes). 

The supjiosition that the Cant, supplied a model 
to Theocritus seems based on merely verbal coinci- 
dences, such as could scarcely fail to occur between 
two writers of pastoral poetry (comp. Cant. i. 9, 
vi. 10, with Theoer. xviii. 30, 00; Cant. iv. 11 with 
Theoer. xx. 20, 27 ; Cant. viii. G, 7, with Theoer. 
xxiii. 23-2G ; see other passages in Pol. Syn. ; 
Ix>wth, Fred. ; Gray’s Key). In the essential mat- 
ters of form and of ethical teaching, the resemblance 
does not exist. 

111. Meaning. — The schools of interpretation 
may be divided into three : — the mystical , or 
typical ; the allegoncal ; and the literal. 

1. The mystical interpretation is properly an 
offshoot of the allegorical , and probably owes its 
origin to the necessity which was felt of supplying 
a literal basis for the speculations of the allegorists. 
This basis is either the marriage of Solomon with 
Pharaoh’s daughter, or his marriage with an Israel- 
itisli woman, the Shulamite. The former (taken 
together with Manner's variation) was the favorite 
opinion of the mystieal interpreters to the end 
of the 18th century: the latter has obtained since 
its introduction by Good (1803). The mystical 
interpretation makes its first appearance in Origen, 
who wrote a voluminous commentary upon the 
Cant. Its literal basis, minus the mystieal ap- 
plication, is condemned by Theodoret (a. n. 420.) 
It reappears in Abulpharagius (122G-128G), and 
was received by Grotius. As involving a literal 
basis, it was vehemently objected to by Sanctius, 
Durham, and Calovius; but approved of and sys- 
tematized by Bossuet, endorsed by Lowth, and used 
for the purpose of translation by Percy and Wil- 
liams. The arguments of Calovius prevented its 
taking root in Germany: and the substitution by 
Good of an Israelitish for an Egyptian bride has 
not saved the general theory from the neglect which 
was inevitable after the reactionary movement of 
the PJth century allegorists. 

2. Allegoncal. — Notwithstanding the attempts 
which have been made to discover this principle of 
interpretation in the LXX. (Cant. iv. 8); Ecelus. 
(xlvii. 14-17); Wisd. (viii. 2); and .Joseph, (e. 
Apwn. i. § 8); it is impossible to trace it with any 
certainty further back than the Talmud (see Gins- 
burg, Introd.). According to the Talmud the 
beloved is taken to be God, the loved one, or bride, 
is the congregation of Israel. This general relation 
is expanded into more particular detail by the Tar- 
gum, or Chaldee Paraphrase, which treats the Song 
of songs as an allegorical history of the Jewish 
people from the Exodus to the coming of the Mes- 
siah and the building of the third temple. In 
order to make out the parallel, recourse was had to 
the most extraordinary devices: e. g. the reduction 
of words to their numerical value, and the free in- 
vci changing of words similar to each other in sound. 
Elaborate as it was, the interpretation of the Tar- 

was still further developed by the mediaeval 
Jews; but generally constructed upon the same 
Allegorical hypothesis. It was introduced into their 


liturgical services; aud during the persecutions of 
the middle ages, its eoiisoling appeal to the past 
and future glories of Israel maintained it as the 
popular exposition of a national poem. It would 
be strange if so universal an influence as that of 
the scholastic philosophy had not obtained an ex- 
pression in the interpretation of the Canticles. Such 
an expression we find in the theory of lbn Caspi 
(1280-1340), which considers the book as repre- 
senting the union between the active intellect ( in- 
tellects agens), and the receptive or material 
intellect (intellects materialis). A uew school of 
Jewish interpretation was originated by Mendels- 
sohn (J729-178G); which, without actually denying 
the existence of an allegorical meaning, detei mined 
to keep it hi abeyance, and meanwhile to devote 
itself to the literal interpretation. At present the 
most learned Babbis, following L< wisohn, have 
abandoned the allegorical interpretation in toto 
(Hcrxheimer, 1848; Hiilippson, 1854). 

In the Christian Church, the Talmudieal inter- 
pretation, imported by Origen, was all but univer- 
sally received. It was impugned by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (3G0-429), but continued to hold its 
ground as the orthodox theory till the revival of 
letters; when it was called in question by Erasmus 
and Grotius, and was gradually superseded by the 
typical theory of Grotius, Bossuet, Lowth, <tc. 
This, however, was not elfected without a severe 
struggle, in which Sanctius, Durham, and Calovius 
were the champions of the allegorical against the 
typical theory. The latter seems to have been 
mainly identified with Grotius (l’ol. Syn.), and was 
stigmatized by Calo\ ius as the heresy of Theodore 
Mopsuest., condemned at the 2d council of Con- 
stantinople, and revived by the Anabaptists. In 
the 18th century the allegorical theory was reas- 
serted, and reconstructed by I’liftendorf (177G) and 
the reactionary allegorists; the majority of whom, 
however, with Bosenmiiller, return to the system 
of the Chaldee rarnphrase. 

Some of the more remarkable variations of the 
allegorical school are: — (a.) The extension of the 
Chaldee allegory to the Christian ( 'hnreh, originally 
projected by A])oniiis (7th century), and more fully 
wrought out by De L)ra (1270-1340), Brightman 
(1000), and Coeoeius (1G03-1G99). According to 
De Lyra, chaps, ii.-vii. describe the history of the 
Israelites from the Exodus to the birth of Christ; 
chap. vii. ad Jin. the history of the Christian 
Church to Constantine. Brightman divides the 
Cant, into a history of the Legal, and a history of 
the Ewngeliod Church; his detail is highly clabo 
rate, e. g. in Cant. v. 8, he discovers an allusion V 
Betcr Waldo (1100), and in verse 13 to Bober: 
Trench (1290). (b.) Luther’s theory limits the 

allegorical meaning to the contemporaneous history 
of the Jewish people under Solomon, (c.) Accord- 
ing to Ghislerius and Corn, a Lapide the Bride is 
the Virgin Mary. ( d .) l’uftendorf refers the spir- 
itual sense to the circumstances of our Saviour’* 
deatli and burial. 

3. The literal interpretation seems to have been 
connected with the general movement of Theodore 
Mopsuest. (3G0-429) ami his followers, in opposi- 
tion to the extravagances of the early Christian al- 
legorists. Its scheme was nuptial, with l’haraoh’s 
daughter ns the bride. That it was by many re- 
garded as the only admissible interpretation hpj>ears 
from Theodoret, who mentions this opinion only to 
condemn it. Borne down and overwhelmed by the 
prolific genius of mediaeval allegory, we have a 
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glimpse of it in Abulpliaragius (rid. supr. ) ; and in 
the MS. commentary (Bodl. Oppenh. Coll. No. 
625), cited by Mr. Ginsburg, and by him referred 
conjee turally to a French Jew of the 12th or 13th 
cent. This Commentary anticipates more recent 
criticism by interpreting the Song as celebrating 
the humble love of a shepherd and shepherdess. 
The extreme literal view was propounded by Cas- 
tellio (1544), who called the Cant. “ Colloquium 
Salomonis cum arnica quadam Sidamitha,” and re- 
jected it from the Canon. Following out this idea, 
Whiston (1723) recognized the book as a composi- 
tion of Solomon; but denounced it as foolish , las- 
civious, and idolatrous. Meanwhile the nuptial 
theory was adopted by Grotius as the literal basis 
of a secondary and spiritual interpretation; and, 
after its dramatical development by Bossuet, long 
continued to be the standard scheme of the mys- 
tical school. In 181)3 it was reconstructed by 
Good, with a Jewish instead of an Egyptian bride. 
The purely literal theory, opposed on the one hand 
to the allegorical interpretation, and on the other 
to Castellio and Whiston, owes its origin to Ger- 
many. Mickaelis (1770) regarded the Song as an 
exponent of wedded love , innocent and happy. 
But, while justifying its admission into the Canon, 
he is betrayed into a levity of remark altogether in- 
consistent with the supposition that the book is 
inspired (Xot. ad Loivth. Prasl.). From this time 
the scholarship of Germany was mainly enlisted on 
the side of the literalists. The literal basis became 
thoroughly^ dissociated from the mystical super- 
structure ; and all that remained to be done was to 
elucidate the true scheme of the former. The most 
generally received interpretation of the modern lit- 
eralists is that which was originally proposed by 
Jacobi (1771), adopted by Herder, Ammon, Um- 
breit, Ewald, &c. ; and more recently by Prof. 
Meier of Tubingen (1854), and in England by Mr. 
Ginsburg, in his very excellent translation (1857). 
According to the detailed application of this view, 
as given by Mr. Ginsburg, the Song is intended to 
display the victory of humble and constant love 
over the temptations of wealth and royalty. The 
tempter is Solomon; the object of his seductive en- 
deavors is a Shulainite shepherdess, who, surrounded 
by the glories of the court and the fascinations of 
unwonted splendor, pines for the shepherd-lover 
from whom she has been involuntarily separated. 

The drama is divided into 5 sections, indicated 
by the thrice repeated formula of adjuration (ii. 7, 
iii. 5, viii. 4), and the use of another closing sen- 
tence (v. 1). 

Section 1 (Ch. i. — ii. 7): scene — a country seat 
of Solomon. The shepherdess is committed to the 
charge of the court-ladies (“ daughters of Jerusa- 
lem”), who have been instructed to prepare the 
way for the royal approach. Solomon makes an 
unsuccessful attempt to win her affections. 

Sect. 2 (ii. 8 — iii. 5): the shepherdess explains to 
the court-ladies the cruelty of her brothers, which 
had led to the separation between herself and her 
beloved. 

Sect. 3 (iii. 6 — v. 1): entry of the royal train 
into Jerusalem. The shepherd follows his betrothed 
Vito the city, and proposes to rescue her. Some 
of her court companions are favorably impressed by 
her constancy. 

Sect. 4 (v. 2 — viii. 4): the shepherdess tells her 
iream, and still further engages the sympathies of 
her companions. The king’s flatteries and prom- 
ises are unavailing. 
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Sect. 5 (viii. 5-14): the conflict is over; virtue 
and truth have won the victory, and the shep- 
herdess and her beloved return to their happy 
home ; visiting on the way the tree beneath w'hose 
shade they first plighted their troth (viii. 5). Her 
brothers repeat the promises which they had once 
made conditionally upon her virtuous aud irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Such is a ’brief outline of the scheme most re- 
cently projected by the literalists. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the supporters of the «//e- 
goiical interpretation have been finally driven from 
the field. Even in Germany a strong band of re- 
actionary allegorists have maintained their ground, 
including such names as Hug, Kaiser, Kosenmul- 
ler, Hahn, and Hengstenberg. On the whole, their 
tendency is to return to the Chaldee Paraphrase; 
a tendency which is specially marked in Rosenmiil- 
ler. In England the battle of the literalists has 
been fought by Dr. Pye Smith ( Congrey. Mag 
for 1837-38); in America by Prof. Noyes, who 
adopts the extreme erotic theory, and is unwilling 
to recognize in Cant, any moral or religious de- 
sign . It should be observed that such a sentiment 
as this of Dr. Noyes is utterly alien to the views 
of Jacobi and his followers, who conceive the rec- 
ommendation of virtuous love and constancy to be a 
portion of the very highest moral teaching, and in 
no way unworthy of an inspired writer. 

The allegorical interpretation has been defended 
in America by Professors Stuart and Burrowes. 
The internal arguments adduced by the allegorists 
are substantially the same which were urged by 
Calovius against the literal basis of the mystical in- 
terpretation. The following are specimens: — 

(a.) Particulars not applicable to Solomon (y. 
2): (b.) particulars not applicable to the wife of 
Solomon (i. 6, 8; v. 7; vi. 13, cf. i. G): (t\) Solo- 
mon addressed in the second person (viii. 12): (d.) 
particulars inconsistent with the ordinary condi- 
tions of decent love (v. 2): (e.) date 20 years 
after Solomon’s marriage with Pharaoh's daughter 
(comp. Cant. v. 4, and 1 K. vi. 38). it will 
readily be observed that these arguments do not in 
any way affect the literal theory of Jacobi. 

For external arguments the allegorists depend 
principally upon Jewish tradition and the analogy 
of Oriental poetry. The value of the former, as 
respects a composition of the 10th cent. n. c., is 
estimated by Mich. (Xot. ad Lowth.) at a very low 
rate. For the latter, it is usual to refer to such 
authors as Chardin, Sir AV. Jones, Herbelot, <fcc. 
(see Rosenm. Animad.). Rosenmiiller gives a song 
of Hafiz, with a paraphrase by a Turkish commen- 
tator. which unfolds the spiritual meaning. For 
other specimens of the same kind see Lane's Egyp- 
tians. On the other hand the objections taken bj 
Dr. Noyes are very important (New Transl.). It 
would seem that there is one essential difference be- 
tween the Song of Solomon and the allegorical 
compositions of the poets in question. In the lat- 
ter the allegory is more or less avowed ; and distinct 
reference is made to the Supreme Being: in the 
former there is nothing of the kind. But the most 
important consideration adduced by the literalists 
is the fact that the Cant, are the production of a 
different country, and separated from the songs of 
the Sufis and the Hindoo mystics by an interval 
of nearly 2000 years. To which it may be added 
that the Song of Solomon springs out of a religion 
which has nothing in common with the Pantheism 
of Persia and India. In short, the conditions of 
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production in the two cases are utterly dissir-iiar. 
1 »ut the literalists are not content with destroying 
this analogy; they proceed further to maintain that 
allegories do not generally occur in the sacred writ- 
ings without some intimation of their secondary 
meaning, which intimation in the case of the Cant, 
is not forthcoming. They argue from the total 
silence of our Ix>rd and his Apostles respecting this 
book, not indeed that it is uninspired, but that it 
was never intended to bear within its poetic en- 
velope that mystical sense which would have ren- 
dered it a jurl’cct treasury of reference for St. l’aul, 
when unfolding the spiritual relation between 
Christ and Iiis church (see 2 (’or. xi. 2; Horn. vii. 
4; Kph. v. 23-32 ). Again, it is urged that if 
this jxjem be allegorically spiritual, then its spirit- 
ualism is of the very highest order, and utterly in- 
consistent with the opinion which assigns it to Sol- 
omon. The philosophy of Solomon, as given in 
Keel., is a philosophy of indifference, apparently 
suggested by the exhaustion of all sources of phys- 
ical enjoyment. The religion of Solomon had but 
little practical influence on his life; if he wrote the 
glowing spiritualism of the Cant, when a young 
man, how can we account for his fearful degener- 
acy? If the poem was the production of his old 
age, how can we reconcile it with the last fact re- 
corded of him that “ his heart was not jft.vfeet with 
the Ix>rd, his God?” For the same reason it is 
maintained that no other writer would have selected 
Solomon as a symbol of the Messiah. The exces- 
sively amative character of some passages is desig- 
nated as almost blasphemous when supposed to be 
addressed by Christ to bis church (vii. 2, 3, 7, 8); 
and the fact that t he dramatis persona; are three, 
is regarded as decidedly subversive of the allegor- 
ical theory. 

’flic strongest argument on the side of the alle- 
gorists is the matrimonial metaphor ao frequently 
employed in the Scriptures to describe the relation 
between Jehovah and Israel (Ex. xxxiv. 15, 1G; 
Num. xv. 30; l*s. Ixxiii. 27; Jer. iii. 1-11; Ez. 
xvi., xxiii., Ac.). It is fully stated by Prof. Stuart 
( 0 . T. Canon). On the other hand the literalists 
deny so early a use of the metaphor. They con- 
tend that the phrase “ to go whoring after other 
gods ” describes a literal fact; and that even the 
metaphor as used by the prophets who lived after 
Solomon implies a wedded relation, and therefore 
cannot be compared with the ante-nuptial affection 
which forms the subject of ( ’ant. 

IV. Cnnonicity. — It has already been observed 
that the book was rejected from the Canon by C’as- 
tellio and Whiston; but in no ease has its rejection 
been defended on external grounds. It is found in 
the LXX., and in the translations of Aquila, Sym- 
maclius, and Theodotion. It is contained in the 
catalogue given in the Talmud, and in the cata- 
logue of Melito; and in short we have the same 
evidence for its canouieity as that which is com- 
monly adduced for the canouieity of any book of 
the O. T. 

(In addition to the ordinary sources, reference is 
advised to Ixjwth, Pralict. xxx., xxxi., together 
with the notes of Miohaclis, and the animadversions 
of Kosenm idler, Oxon. 1821; 1 fanner's Outlims , 
Ac., Ixuidon, 2d ed. 1775; Transl. with notes by 
Mason Good, l/md. 1803; ('onyrey. Mag. for 1837 
and 1838; New Transl. of l *rar ., lied., and Cant. 
by Prof. Noyes, Poston, i 840 [2d ed. 1807]; Com- 
mentary on Sony, Ac., by Prof. Purrowes, Phila- 
delphia. 1853 [2d ed. New ^ ork, 1800]; Das Ge- 


rciiiCe Uohdied , by J. T. Jacobi, 1771 Salomon's 
Lieder der Lithe, Ac., in vol. iii. of llerdir’s works 
Stuttgart and TUbingen, 1852; Das 1 labelled Sai 
omu's, Ac., by Ewald, Gottingen, 1820; Das Uoht 
Lied Salornonis ausgelegt von W. llengstenberg, 
Berlin, 1853; Das llukc Lied, Ac., by Ernst Meier, 
Tubingen, 1854; The Song of Songs , A'e., by C. 
1). Ginsburg, Lond. 1857; the last mentioned is 
specially recommended to the English reader.) 

T. E. P. 

* Among the names of other writers on Canticles 
should be mentioned Kenan ( Cantique des Con- 
tinues, translating and treating of the plan, age, 
and character of the poem, 2d ed., 1801); Ewald in 
his bidder d. A. B. (ed. 1800-7); Deli tzsch (1851 ) 
who maintains the mystical theory (das Mysterium 
der like ist das Mysterium des Ilohenliedes), ac- 
cording to which the reader has the deeper spiritual 
sense brought near to him, not so much by the au- 
thor as by the Spirit that guided the author; Um- 
breit, Holies Lied (in llerzog’s Real-Kucyk. vi. 
206-220), almost a treatise by itself, and occupied 
chiefly with a critique of the later expositions; Pleek 
(Am/, in das A. T. pp. G35-41) who finds in it 
not so much the hand as the character of Solomon ; 
and Kev. W. Houghton (London, 18G5), a Trans- 
lation and Short Explanatory Notes : the Song 
viewed as secular, and the theme the fidelity of 
chaste love, constant and devoted. Isaac Taylor 
(Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, New York, 1802) has a 
very instructive chapter (ch. x.) on this book. He 
supposes Solomon to have invented the. characters 
and incidents which form the ground-work of the 
poem, and not to have drawn them from his own 
history. He does not admit the objections to its 
ethical character to be well founded. “ It is r. 
divinely inspired myth, conveying the deepest and 
most sacred elements of the spiritual economy in 
the terms and under the forms of instinctive human 
feeling and passion. ... It has justified its pres- 
ence in the Canon by the undoubtedly religious 
purposes it has served, in giving animation, and 
depth, and intensity, and warmest tone to the de- 
vout meditations of thousands of the most devout 
and of the purest minds.” The symbolical view is 
ably supported by Dr. L. Withington, Solomon's 
Song, Translated and Explained (Boston, 18G1). 
The Song represents the love which exists between 
Christ and the church — the bride, the Lamb’s wife 
— with special reference to the conversion of the 
Gentiles, when a more sublime and spiritual re- 
ligion should prevail. T he arguments for this po- 
sition are drawn out with singular acuteness and 
power. The version is avowedly free, so as “to 
give not only the meaning, but to preserve the 
poetic and moral shading, and thus make it to the 
reader now what it was to the Hebrews.” It is 
seldom that so many remarks profoundly suggest- 
ive beyond the direct scope of the book, and so 
many expressions of rare beauty are found in the 
pages of a Commentary. The !;vuislation, on the 
whole, is less highly wrought than the other parts. 
Among the more recent writers who adopt the 
literal theory, besides Iileek and Kenan, already 
referred to, may be mentioned Heiligstedt (1848 
in Maurer's Comm. vol. iv.), B< ttcher (18411) 
Friedrich (1855), Ilitzig (1855, Exeget. JIandb 
xvi.), Vaihinger (1858), Weissbach (1858), and 
Davidson (ltd rod. to the O. 7’., 18G2, ii. 389- 
421). Ginsburg’s art. Solomon's Song in the 3d 
edition of Kitto's Cycl. of Bibl. Lit . will refaj 
perus:d. H 
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CAPER'NAUM (Rec. Text, Kcnrepvao^/u ; 
laclirn. [Tisch. and Treg.] with 13 [D Z Sin. etc.] 

K a<papiaovp y as if DITO “village of Na- 

3hum ; ” Syriac Nitr. )QQ.aaJ ^£1^3, Pesh. 
pa^>J ; Caphctrnaum ), a name with 

which all are familiar as that of the scene of many 
acts and incidents in the life of Christ. There is 
no mention of Capernaum in the O. T. or Apocry- 
pha, but the passage Is. ix. 1 (in Hebrew, viii. 23) 
is applied to it by St. Matthew. The word Caphar 
in the name perhaps indicates that the place was 
of late foundation. [Capua u.] 

The few notices of its situation in the N. T. are 
not sufficient to enable us to determine its exact 
position. It was on the western shore of the Sea 
of Galilee (rrjv Trapadahcurcriav, Matt. iv. 13; 
comp. John vi. 24), and if recent discoveries are to 
be trusted (Cureton’s Nitri in Rec . John vi. IT),, 
was of sufficient importance to give to that Sea, in 
whole or in part, the name of the “ lake of Caper- 
naum.” (This was the case also with Tiberias, at 
the other extremity of the lake. Comp. John vi. 
1, “the sea of Galilee of Tiberias.”) It was in 
the “ land of Gennesaret ” (Matt. xiv. 34, compared 
with John vi. 17, 21, 24), that is, the rich, busy 
plain on the west shore of the lake, which we know 
from the descriptions of Josephus and from other 
sources to have been at that time one of the most 
prosperous and crowded districts in all Palestine. 
[Gennesaret.] Being on the shore Caperna- 
um was lower than Nazareth and Cana of Gal- 
ilee, from which the road to it was one of descent 
(John ii. 12; Luke iv. 31), a mode of speech which 
would apply to the general level of the spot even 
if our Lord's expression “exalted unto heaven” 
(vipwdrio-T}, Matt. xi. 23) had any reference to height 
of position in the town itself. It was of sufficient 
size to be always called a “city” ( 7 rJ\is, Matt. ix. 
1; Mark i. 33); had its own synagogue, in which 
our Lord frequently taught (John vi. 59 ; Mark i. 
21; Luke iv. 33, 38) — a synagogue built by the 
centurion of the detachment of Roman soldiers 
which appears to have been quartered in the place® 
(Luke vii. 1, comp. 8; Matt. viii. 8). But besides 
the garrison there was also a customs station, where 
the dues were gathered both by stationary (Matt, 
ix. 9; Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27) and by itinerant 
(Matt. xvii. 24) officers. If the “ way of the sea ” 
was the great road from Damascus to the south 
(Ritter, Joi'dan , p. 271), the duties may have been 
levied not only on the fish and other commerce of 
the lake, but on the caravans of merchandise pass-, 
ing to Galilee and Judcea. 

The only interest attaching to Capernaum is as 
the residence of our Lord and his Apostles, the 
scene of so many miracles and “gracious words.” 
At Nazareth He was “brought up,” but Caper- 
nanm was emphatically his “own city;” it was 
when He returned thither that He is said to have 
been “at home” (Mark ii. 1; such is the force of 
iv rifccp — A. V. “ in the house ”). Here he chose 
the Evangelist Matthew or Levi (Matt. ix. 9). The 
brothers Simon-Peter and Andrew belonged to Ca- 
pernaum (Mark i. 29), and it is perhaps allowable 
to imagine that it was on the sea-beach below the 
town (for, doubtless, like true orientals, these two 


n The fact of a Roman having built the synagogue 
certainly seems some argument against the prosperity 
if the town. 
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fishermen kept close to home), while Jesus was 
“walking” there, before “great multitudes” bad 
learned to “gather together unto Him,” that they 
heard the quiet call which was to make them for- 
sake all and follow Him (Mark i. 16, 17, comp. 28). 
It was here that Christ worked the miracle on the 
centurion’s servant (Matt. viii. 5; Luke vii. 1), on 
Simon’s wife’s mother (Matt. viii. 14; Mark i. 30; 
Luke iv. 38), the paralytic (Matt. ix. 1; Mark ii. 
1; Luke v. 18), and the man afflicted with an un- 
clean devil (Mark i. 23; Lukeiv. 33). The son of 
the nobleman (John iv. 46) was, though resident at 
Capernaum, healed by words which appear to have 
been spoken in Cana of Galilee. At Capernaum 
occurred the incident of the child (Mark ix. 33; 
Matt, xviii. 1; comp. xvii. 24); and in the syna, 
gogue there was spoken the wonderful discourse of 
John vi. (see verse 59). 

The doom which our Lord pronounced against 
Capernaum and the other unbelieving cities of the 
plain of Gennesaret has been remarkably fulfilled. 
In the present day no ecclesiastical tradition even 
ventures to fix its site; and the contest between 
the rival claims of the two most probable spots is 
one of the hottest, and at the same time the most 
hopeless, in sacred topography. Fortunately noth- 
ing hangs on the decision. The spots in dispute 
are (1.) Khan Minyeh , a mound of ruins which 
takes its name from an old khan hard by. This 
mound is situated close upon the seashore at the 
northwestern extremity of the plain (now el-Ghu~ 
weir). It is of some extent, but consisting of heaps 
only with no visible ruins. These are south of the 
ruined khan; and north of them, close to the 
water-line of the lake, is a large spring surrounded 
by vegetation and overshadowed by a fig-tree which 
gives it its name — 'Ain ct~Tin (the spring of the 
fig-tree). Three miles south is another large spring 
called the “ Round Fountain,” which is a mile and 
a half from the lake, to which it sends a consider- 
able stream with fish. 

2. Three miles north of Khan ^[inyeh is the 
other claimant, Tell Hum, — ruins b of walls and 
foundations covering a space of “ half a mile long 
by a quarter wide.” on a point of the shore pro- 
jecting into the lake and backed by a very gently 
rising ground. Rather more than three miles fur- 
ther is the point at which the Jordan enters the 
north of the lake. 

The arguments in favor of Khan Minyeh will 
be found in Robinson ii. 403-4, iii. 344-358). 
They are chiefly founded on Josephus’s account of 
his visit to Cepharnome, which Dr. R. would iden- 
tify with the mounds near the khan, and on the 
testimonies of successive travellers from Arculfus to 
Quaresmius, whose notices Dr. R. interprets — 
often, it must be confessed, not without difficulty 
— in reference to Khan Minyeh. The fountain 
Caphamaum, which Josephus elsewhere mentions 
(B. J. iii. 10, § 8) in a very emphatic manner as a 
chief source of the water of the plain of Gennesa- 
ret and as abounding with fish, Dr. R. believes to 
be the 'Ain et-Tin. But the “ Round Fountain ” 
certainly answers better to Josephus’s account than 
a spring so close to the shore and so near one end 
of the district as is 'Ain et-Tin. The claim of 
Khan Minyeh is also strongly opposed by a later 
traveller (Bonar, pp. 437-41). Still this makes 
nothing for Tell Hum. 


& Vast ruins ... no ordluary city . . . »it« of • 
great town (Bonar, pp. 414, 4l5i. 
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The arguments in favor of Ttll Hum date from 
about 1075. They are urged by Dr. Wilson. The 
principal one is the name, which is maintained to 
be a relic of the Hebrew original — t’aphar having 
given place to 7 V//. Dr. Wilson also ranges Jo- 
sephus on his side (Lands of the Bible , ii. 139-149. 
See also Kitter, Jordan, pp. 335-343, who supports 
Tdl I hhn). Khan Minyeh, tt-7\ibiyhah, and 
Till Hum , are all, without doubt, ancient sites, 
but the conclusion from the whole of the evidence 
is irresistible: that it is ini])Ossilile to say which of 
them represents Ca|)ernaum, which Chorazin, or 
which lJethsaida. Those anxious to inquire further 
into this subject may consult the originals, as given 
above. For the, l>cst general description and re- 
production of the district, see Stanley, S. if P. 
ch. x. G. 

* The later travellers in Palestine leave the ques- 
tion as to the spot on which Capernaum stood 
hardly less perplexed than it was before. “ The 
disputed sites of the cities of Geuncsaret,” says 
Dean Stanley, after his second visit to the East 
(Motives of idealities, etc., p. 195), “ must still re- 
main disputed.” Porter ( Handbook of Syria, ii. 
425) accepts Dr. Robinson’s conclusion in favor of 
Khan Minyeh, so called from an old earavansarai 
near a heap of ruins, on the northern edge of Gen- 
nesarct. 'Ain et-Tin is only another name for 
the same place, derived from a fig-tree which over- 
hangs a fountain in the neighborhood. Dr. Thom- 
son ( Land and Book. i. 542-548) and Mi Dixon 
{Holy Land, ii. 178, London, 18G5) decide for Tell 
Hiun, at the head of the lake, about three miles 
northeast of Khan Minyeh. The claim of 'Ain 
Mudaicarah, or the Pound Fountain, near the 
south end of the plain of Geuncsaret, and so 
named from being “enclosed by a low circular wall 
of mason-work,” has for some time past been kept 
in abeyance: but Mr. Tristram ( Land of Israel , 
p. 442, l/mdon, 1805) has brought it forward once 
more, and certainly with reasons for it which are 
not without weight, lie speaks with greater au- 
thority on some branches of the argument from his 
character as an eminent naturalist. Josephus states 
(B. ,/. iii. It), § 8) that the fountain of Capernaum 
produced the Kopaicivos, a fish like that of the lake 
near Alexandria. Mr. Tristram now maintains 
that neither of the places except the Pound Foun- 
tain furnishes this mark of identification. “ The 
remarkable sihiroid, the catfish or eoraciue (KopaiG- 
i/os), abounds to a remarkable degree in the Pound 
Fountain to this day. . . . We obtained specimens 
a yard long, and some of them are deposited in the 
1 iritish Museum. The loose, sandy bottom of this 
fountain is peculiarly adapted for this singular fish, 
which buries itself in the sediment, leaving only 
its feelers exposed. . . . Here, in the clear shallow 
water, it may, when disturbed, be at once detected, 
swimming in numbers along the bottom. . . . Put 
it is not found at ’ Ain et-Tm, where the fountain 
could neither supply it with cover nor food; nor 
could we discover it at 'Ain Tdbiyhah ” (the nearest 
fountain to Till Hum, though distant two miles to 
the southward), “ where the water is hot and brack- 
ish.” Mr. Tristram thinks it worth while to men- 
tion that fever is very prevalent at this day at 'Ain 
Miukuvarah (the Pound Fountain), whereas “the 
dry, elevated, rocky ground of Ttll Hiun " would be 
comparatively fYee from it. “ Peter's wife’s mother 
&y sick of a fever” at Capernaum (Mark i. 30). 
For other details of his able argument the render 
a referred to his work as above. The Aids' Michon 
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( I7e de Jesus, i. 220-24, Paris, 18GG) who hai 
travelled in Palestine, holds in like manner that the 
Gapharnaum of Josephus {B. ,/. iii. 10, § 8) is 
identical with the Pound Fountain, and hence that 
the Capernaum of the New Testament must l»e 
found at that place. So Norton, Tram, of the 
Gospi Is, irith Motes, ii. 55, 50. On the other hand 
the English explorers, Captain Wilson and his as- 
sociates, are reported to have found indications 
which point to Ttll Hum as the disputed site. 
They regard as such the discovery of a synagogue 
in a state of fine preservation, remarkable for its 
elegant architecture, and belonging in all probability 
to an age earlier than that of Christ (Athemeum, 
Feb. 24, 18GG). It may have been one of the Gal- 
ilean synagogues in which the Saviour himself 
taught and performed some of his mighty works. 
It is certain that such a discovery shows that an 
important town must once have existed on this 
spot; but this of itself would not settle the ques- 
tion of the name of the town. Mr. Thrupp ( Jonm . 
of Class, and Baer. Philol. ii. 290-308) also con- 
tends for Tell IHnn as the site of Capernaum ; Dr. 
Tregelles (ibid. iii. 141-154) presents a widely differ- 
ent view, placing Capernaum close by Bethsaidn 
(Julias), near the mouth of the Upper Jordan, in 
the Batiliah , which (and not the Ghuweir) he re- 
gards as the plain of Geuncsaret described by Jose- 
phus. 

It may be added in regard to Khan Minyeh that 
the recent excavations of the English exploring ex- 
pedition (see Athenaeum, March 31, 18G6) have 
brought to light nothing there except some frag- 
ments of “masonry and pottery of comparatively 
modern date.” H. 

CATHAR from a root 

cover,” Ges. p. 707), one of the numerous words 
employed in the Bible to denote a village or col- 
lection of dwellings smaller than a city (Jr). Mr. 
Stanley proposes to render it by “hamlet” (S. if 
P. App. § 85), to distinguish its occurrences from 
those of Chavvah, Chatzer, Benoteh, and other 
similar words. As an appellative it is found only 
three times: 1 Chr. xxvii. 25; Cant. vii. 11, and 1 
Sam. vi. 18 (in the last the pointing being differ- 
ent, Copher, '"153); but in neither is there any- 
thing to enable us to fix any special force to the 
word. 

In names of places it occurs in Ciiephar-Am- 
MOXAI, ClIEPlIIRAlI, Capua k-salama. But the 
r umber of places compounded therewith mentioned 
in the Talmuds shows that the name became a 
much commoner one at a time subsequent to the 
Biblical history. In Arabic Ktfr is in frequent 
use (see the lists in the Index to Robinson, ii. and 
iii.). To us its chief interest arises from its form- 
ing a part of the name Capernaum, i. e. Caphar- 
nahuin. G. 

CATHAR-SAI/AMA (XacpapaaAapd ; 
Alex. Xapepapcrapapa'- Capharsalnma), a place 
(feefyo), Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, § 4) at which a battle 
was fought between Judas Maecahams and Nicanoi 
(1 Mace. vii. 31). From the fugitives having taken 
refuge in the “city of David,” it would apjiear to 
have heen near Jerusalem. Is it not possible that 
It was Siloam, the Arabic name of which in Kefr- 
selmlnT Ewald places it north of Kamla on th# 
Samaritan lioundary (Gesch. iv. 308, note), but nc 
certain traces of it seem to have been yet found. 

G. 
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CAPHEN'ATHA (Xa<?>eya0a: CapheMka ), 
\ place apparently close to and on the east side of 
Jerusalem, which was repaired by Jonathan Macca- 
beus (1 Macc. xii. 37). The name is derived by 
Lightfoot from Cap/mioth , the Talmudic word for 
unripe figs. If this be correct, there is a remark- 
al le correspondence between the name Caphenatha 
and those of Bethany (house of dates), Bethphage 
(house $f figs), and of the Mount of Olives itself', 
on which the three were situated — all testifying to 
the ancient fruitfulness of the place. G. 

CAPHI'RA (Ka<£e?pa; [Vat. rietpa; Aid. 
Alex. Ka <pipa.'] Enocadies ), 1 Esdr. v. 19. [Che- 
phiraii.] * 

CAPH'TOR ("iVipS: KawTraSo K la [ex- 
cept in Jer.]: Cappadocia) : CAPH'TORIM 
(□'HFDS : [in Gen.,] rcupdopie'ifjL, [Alex.] Xa<£>- 
dopiet/x; [in 1 Chr., Rom. Vat. omit; Alex. Xacp- 
opietfjL ; Comp. Aid.] Kapdopiel/j.'-, [in Deut. Kaw- 
7ra5o/cey :] Caphtorim , Cappadoces ), a country 
thrice mentioned as the primitive seat of the Phi- 
listines (Deut. ii. 23; Jer. xlvii. 4; Am. ix. 7), who 
are once called Caphtorim (Deut. ii. 23), as of the 
same race as the Mizraite people of that name 
(Gen. x. 14; 1 Chr. i. 12). The position of the 
country, since it was peopled by Mizraites, must be 
supposed to be in Egypt or near to it in Africa, for 
the idea of the southwest of Palestine is excluded 
by the migration of the Philistines. In Jer. it is 

spoken of as "'S, and has therefore been 

supposed to be an island. ''S, however, has a 
wider signification ; commonly it is any maritime 
land, whether coast or island, as in the expression 

(Gen. x. 5), by which the northern 
coasts and the islands of the Mediterranean seem 
to be intended, the former, in part at least, being 
certainly included. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Nile is spoken of as a sea (IT) by 
Nahum in the description of No, or Thebes (iii. 8). 
[No.] It is also possible that the expression in 
Jer. merely refers to the maritime position of the 
Philistine^ (comp. Ez. xxv. 1G), and that Caphtor 
is here poetically used for Caphtorim. 

The writer ( Encyclopedia Britannica , 8th ed., 
Egypt , p. 419) has proposed to recognize Caphtor 
in the ancient Egyptian name of Coptos. This 
name, if literally transcribed, is written in the hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu, Kebta, and Keb-Her, probably pro- 
nounced Kubt, Kabt, and Kebt-Hor (Brugsch, 
.Geogr. Insckr. Taf. xxxviii. no. 899, 900), whence 

Coptic kccjt, KeiiTO, KenTcu, 

9 

Ke&TCU, Gr. K Mirror, Arab. i-ftj), Kuft. The 
similarity of rarne is so great that it alone might 
satisfy us, but the correspondence of fClyvirros, as 

if Afa 7U7TTOJ, to “H-FIDD "’S, unless "S refer to 
the Philistine coast, seems conclusive. We must 
not suppose, however, that Caphtor was Coptos : it 

a The conquest of the Avim does not seem to have 
Deen complete when the Israelites entered the Prom- 
ised Land, for they are mentioned after the five lords 
«f the Philistines ” in Josh. (xiii. 3). The expression 
therefore in Deut. ii. 23, a And the Avim who dwelt in ' 

Tillages wrongly made a proper name in 

A. V . and in the LXX., where the fern, plural 
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must rather be compared to the Coptite noinc, prob- 
ably in primitive ages of greater extent than under 
the Ptolemies, for the number of nomes was in the 
course of time greatly increased. The Caphtorim 
stand last in the list of the Mizraite peoples in Gen. 
and Chr., probably as dwellers in Upper Egypt, the 
names next before- them being of Egyptian, and the 
earliest names of Libyan peoples [Egypt]. It is 
not necessary to discuss other identifications that 
have been proposed. The chief are Cappadocia, 
Cyprus, and Crete, of which the last alone, from 
the evident connection of the Philistines with Crete, 
would have any probability in the absence of more 
definite evidence. There would, however, be great 
difficulty in the way of the supposition that in the 
earliest times a nation or tribe removed from an 
island to the mainland. 

The migration of the Philistines is mentioned or 
alluded to in all the passages speaking of Caphtor 
or the Caphtorim. It thus appears to have been 
an event of great importance, and this supposition 
receives support from the statement in Amos. In 
the lists of Gen. and Chr., as the text now stands, 
the Philistines are said to have come forth from 
the Casluliim — “ the Casluhim, whence came forth 
the Philistines, and the Caphtorim,” — where the 
Hebrew forbids us to suppose that the Philistines 
and Caphtorim both came from the Casluhim. 
Here there seems to have been a transposition, for 
the other passages are as explicit, or more so, and 
their form does not admit of this explanation. The 
period of the migration must have been very re- 
mote, since the Philistines a were already established 
in Palestine in Abraham's time (Gen. xxi. 32, 34). 
The evidence of the Egyptian monuments, which 
is indirect, tends to the same conclusion, but takes 
us yet further hack in time. It leads us to supposf 
that the Philistines and kindred nations were cog- 
nate to the Egyptians, but so different from them 
in manners that they must have separated before 
the character and institutions of the latter had at- 
tained that development in which they continued 
throughout the period to which their monuments 
belong. We find from the sculptures of Rameses 
III. at Medeenet Haboo, that the Egyptians about 
1200 b. c. were at war with the Philistines, the 
Tok-karu, and the Shayratana of the Sea, and that 
other Shayratana served them as mercenaries. The 
Philistines and Tok-karu were physically cognate, 
and had the same distinctive dress; the Tok-karu 
and Shayratana were also physically cognate, and 
fought together in the same ships. There is reason 
to believe that the Tok-karu are the Carians, and 
the Shayratana cannot be doubted to be the Chere- 
thim of the Bible and the earlier Cretans of the 
Greeks, inhabiting Crete, and probably the coast of 
Palestine also ( Enc. Brit. art. Egypt , p. 4f52). AH 
bear a greater resemblance to the Egyptians thaD 
does any other group of foreign peoples represented 
in their sculptures. This evidence points therefore 
to the spread of a seafaring race cognate to the 
Egyptians at a very remote time. Their origin is 
not alone spoken of in the record of the migration 
of the Philistines, but in the tradition of the 


rrn^rr has become, through the previous change 

of H to 1, *Acn7$a>0), even to Azzah (Gaza), Caphtorim 
who came forth from Caphtor destroyed them and dwelt 
in their stead,” may mean that a part of the Avim 
alone perished. 
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Phoenicians that they came from the I->ytbrc<;ui 
Sea [Aka hi a], ami wc must look for the primeval 
seat of the whole race on the coasts of Arabia ami 
Africa, where all ancient authorities lead us mainly 
to place the Cushites and the Ethiopians. [Ccsii.] 
The ditlercncc of the Philistines from the Egyptians 
in dress and manners is, as we* have seen, evident 
on the Egyptian monuments. From the liible we 
learn that their laws and religion were likewise dif- 
ferent from those of Egypt, and we may therefore 
consider our previous supposition as to the time of 
the separation of the |>eopIes to which they belong 
lo l>e J positively true in their particular case. It is 
probable that they left Caphtor not long after the 
first arrival of the Mizraite tribes, while they had 
not yet attained that attachment to the soil that 
afterwards so eminently characterized the descend- 
ants of those which formed the Egyptian nation. 
The words of the prophet Amos seem to indicate a 
deliverance of the Philistines from bondage. “ [Are] 

ye not as children of Ethiopians unto 

me, [()] children of Israel? hath the Lord said. 
Have not I caused Israel to go up out of the land 
of I'lgypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and 
Aram from Kir?” (Am. ix. 7). The mention of 
the Kthiopians is worthy of note: here they are 
(perhaps sj>okcu of as a degraded people. The in- 
tention appears to he to show that Israel was not 
the only nation whieh had been providentially led 
from one country to another where it might settle, 
and the- in ter] posit ion would seem to imply oppres- 
sion preceding the migration. It may he remarked 
that Manetho speaks of a revolt and return to 
allegiance of the Libyans, probably the Lehabim, 
or Luhim, from whose name Libya, Ac., certainly 
came, in the reign of the first king of the third 
dynasty, Necherophes or Xceherochis, in the earliest 
age of Egyptian history, u. c. cir. 2G00 (Cory, Anc. 
I'vdfj. 2d ed. pp. 100, 101). K. S. P. 

CAPH'THORIM : Vat. omits; 

Alex. Xatpopiap ; [Comp. Aid. K a^Gopidp :] 
Capldorim). 1 Chr. i. 12. [Caiuitok.] 

CAPHTOllIMS (C'“!ri22: ol Kott™- 

6ok(s‘ Cdppnthces). Deut. ii. 23. [Cathtok.] 

CAPPADO'CIA (KannadoKta)- 'Ibis eastern 
district of Asia Minor is interesting in reference to 
New Testament history only from the mention of 
its Jewish residents among the hearers of St. Peter’s 
first sermon (Acts ii. 9), and its Christian residents 
among the renders of St. Peter’s first Epistle (I 
Pet. i. J). The Jewish community in this region, 
doubtless, formed the nucleus of the Christian: ami 
the former may probably be traced to the first in- 
troduction of Jewish colonists into Asia Minor by 
Seleurus (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3, § 4). The Homan 
| period, through the growth of large cities and the 
const ruction of roads, would allbrd increased facili- 
ties for the spread both of Judaism and Christianity. 
It should l>e observed that l *npp:ulocia was easily 
approached from the direction of Palestine and 
Syria, by means of the pass called the Cilician 
Hates, which led up through the Taurus from the 
low coast of Cilicia, and that it was connected, at 
least under the later Kin|>erors, by good roads with 
the district Itcyond the Euphrates. 

The range of Mount Timms and the upper course 
of the Euphrates may safely be mentioned, in gen- 
eral terms, as natural boundaries of Cappadocia on 
the south and cast. Its geographical limits on the 
west and north were variable. In early times the 
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name reached as far northwards as the Euxine Sea 
The region of Cappadocia, viewed in this extent, 
constituted two satrapies under l tie Persians, and 
afterwards two independent monarchies. One was 
Cappadocia on the Pontus, the other Cappadocia 
near the Taurus. Here we have the germ of the 
two Homan provinces of Pontus and Cappadocia. 
[Pontus.] Several of the monarchs who reigned 
in Cappadocia Proper bore the name of A^jarathes. 
One of them is mentioned in 1 Mace. xv. 22. 'Hie 
best of these monarchs was called Archclaus (sec 
Joseph. Ant. xvi. 4, § 6). He was treacherously 
treated by the Emperor Tiberius, who reduced his 
kingdom to a province a. u. 17. This is the 
position in which the country stood during the 
time of St. Peter’s apostolic work. 

Cappadocia is an elevated table-land intersected 
by mountain-chains. It seems always to have been 
deficient in wood; but it was a good grain country, 
and it was particularly famous for grazing. Its 
Homan metropolis, afterwards both the birthplace 
and episcopal sec of St. Hasil, was C’asarca (now 
Kais'inyeh ), formerly Mazaea, situated near Mount 
Argaius, the highest mountain in Asia Minor. 
Some of its other cities were equally celebrated in 
ecclesiastical history, especially Nyssa, Nazianzus, 
Samosata and Tyana. The native Cappadocians 
seem originally to have belonged to the Syrian 
stock: and since Ptolemy (v. G) places the cities of 
Iconium and I )erbe within the limits of this region, 
wc may possibly obtain from tins circumstance some 
light on “the speech of Lycaonia,” Acts xiv. 11. 
[Lycaoma.] The best description of these parts 
of Asia Minor will be found in Hamilton’s 
searches, and Texicr’s Asie Minaire. J. S. II. 

CAPTAIN. (1.) As a purely military title, 
Captain answers to in the Hebrew army, and 
Xi^iapxos (triOunus) in the Homan. [Akmy.] 
The “ captain of the guard ” (aTparoTreSdpxvs) 
in Acts xxviii. 1G, is also spoken of under Aiuiy 

[p. 1G4]. (2.) which is occasionally ren- 

dered captain , applies sometimes to a military (Josh, 
x. 24; Judg. xi. G, 11; Is. xxii. 3; Dan. xi. 18), 
sometimes to a civil command (e. y. Is. i. 10, iii. 
G): its radical sense is division, and hence decision 
without reference to the means employed: the term 

illustrates the double office of the 2 IT. (3.) The 
“captain of the temple” (<tt parr)ybs tov Upov) 
mentioned by St. Luke (xxii. 4; Acts iv. 1, v. 24) 
in connection with the priests, was not a military 
officer, but superintended the guard of priests and 
Invites, who kept watch by night in the Temple. 
'I’he office appears to have existed from an early 
date; the “ priests that kept the door” (2 K. xii. 
9, xxv. 18) are described by Josephus (Ant. x. 8, § 
5) as rovs <pv\d(T(TovTav rh Upbv r,ye pivots'- a 
notice occurs in 2 Macc. iii. 4 of a TrpoaTaTrjs tov 
U pov ; this ollicer is styled arparriyos by Josephus 
(Ant. xx. G, § 2; B. ./. vi. 5, § 3); and in the 

Mishna (Middoth, i. § 2) ICH in “ the 

captain of the mountain of the Temple; ” his duty, 
as described in the place last quoted, was to visit 
the |K)sts during the night, and see that the sentries 
were doing their duty. (4.) The term itpxvyi^y 
rendered “ captain ” (Ileb. Ii. 10), has no reference 
whatever to a military otliee. W. L. Ii. 

* CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD. Title 
of the ollicer (A. V.) to whose custody Paul and 
other prisoners were committed at Home (Act* 
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itxviii. 16), where a stricter translation would be 
Praetorian prefect or commander of the Praetorian 
camp. See Wieseler's Chronol. des apostol. Zeitalt. 
p. 8(3. The force of the article in that place (r<£ 
<rTpaT07reddpxi)) opens an interesting question. 
The command of the praetorian guard was originally 
divided between two prefects, but during the reign 
of Claudius, 13urrus or Burrhus Afranius, a distin- 
guished Roman general, was appointed sole pnefec » 
l us prcetbrio , and retained this office as late cer- 
tainly as the beginning of A. n. 62. On his death 
the command was committed again to two prefects, 
as it had been at first, and this continued to be the 
arrangement until a iate period of the empire. The 
time of Paul’s arrival at Rome could not have been 
far from a. d. 62, as admits of being shown by an 
independent calculation. Wieseler supposes rw 
arpaTOTreddpxn to refer to this llurrus, as sole 
prefect at that* time, and he urges the expression 
as a reason for assigning the apostle’s arrival to A. 
i). 62, or the year preceding. So also Anger, De 
temporum in Adis A post, rutione , p. 100, and Lew- 
in, Fasti Sacri, p. 325. It is very possible that this 
view is the correct one. It would furnish a striking 
coincidence between Luke's narrative and the his- 
tory of the times. Vet, in speaking of the praetorian 
prefect, the writer of the Acts may have meant the 
one who acted in this particular case, the one who 
took into his charge the prisoners whom the cen- 
turion transferred to him, whether he was sole 
perfect or had a colleague with him; comp. xxiv. 
23. De Wette assents to Meyer in this explanation 
of the article. The expression, as so understood, 
does not affirm that there was but one prefect, or 
deny it. 

But if the words 6 iKaTdurapxos - • . r<3 <r rpa~ 
ToneSdpxy (Acts xxviii. 16) are not genuine, a this 
question concerning ry falls away, so far as it 
depends on Luke's authority. At the same time 
the words (if added to the text) express what was 
unquestionably true, according to the Roman usage 
(see Plin. Kpist. x. 65); but of course we have 
then the testimony only of some glossator who (if 
we may conjecture a motive), knowing what the 
rule was, apprises the reader of its observance as to 
the other prisoners, because he would represent Paul 
in being t; suffered to dwell by himself” as ex- 
empted from the rule, or if at first subjected to the 


a * For 6 €KaTOUTap\o ? . . . TW Se TlauAw €7rerpd7n} t 
l»achmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles read simply 
e7rerpamj to) IlavAw. The words in question, corre- 
sponding to Cf the centurion delivered the prisoners to 
the captain of the guard, but ” of the A. V., were also 
rejected as a gloss. by Mill and Bengel, and marked as 
very doubtful by Griesbach. Though found in a great 
majority of the manuscripts, they are wanting in all 
of the oldest and best class which contain the passage, 
namely, the Sinai tic, Vaticau, Alexandrine, and a very 
valuable St. Petersburg palimpsest of the fifth century ; 
also in the two best cursive MSS. (loti, 13), another very 
good one (40), and one or two more. (The MSS. CDE 
are unfortunately mutilated here.) They are likewise 
absent from the oldest and best of the ancient ver- 
sions (Peshito Syriac, Coptic, Vulgate, Armenian, and 
the /Ethiopic in T. P. Platt's edition), and Chrysos- 
tom ignores them both in his text and commentary. 
The earliest witness for them appears to be the Later 
Syriac version, as revised by Thomas of llarkel a. d. 
616, which has them marked with an asterisk, indi- 
cating that they did not originally belong to it. (The 
33thiopic of the Polyglott is here of no authority.) 
The oldest Greek MS. which has them (L) is not earlier 
than ;he middh of the ninth century ; the oldest Greek 
25 
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same custody (which no doubt was the fact), as after- 
wards treated with special indulgence. — “ Captain 
of the guard ” in Gen. xxxlx. 1, xl. 3, 4, &c. prob- 
ably should be “ captain ” or “ officer of the execu- 
tioners.” [Joseph; Potiphak.] H. 

CAPTIVITIES OF THE JEWS. The 
bondage of Israel ‘ in Egypt, and their subjugation 
at different times by the Philistines and other na- 
tions, are sometimes included under the above title; 
•and the Jew’s themselves, perhaps with reference to 
Daniel’s vision (oh. vii.), reckon their national cap- 
tivities as four — the Babylonian, Median, Grecian, 
and Roman (Eisenmenger, Fntdecktes Judenthum, 
vol. i. p. 748). But the present article is confined 
to the forcible deportation of the Jew’s from their 
native land, and their forcible detention, under the 
Assyrian or Babylonian kings. 

The kingdom of Israel w r as invaded by three or 
four successive kings of Assyria. Pul or Sardana- 
palus, according to Rawlinson ( Outline of Assyrian 
History, p. 14, but compare Rawl. Herodotus , vol. 
i. p. 466), imposed a tribute, n. c. 771 (or 762 
Rawl.) upon Menahem (1 Chr. v. 26, and 2 K. xv. 
19). Tiglath-Pileser carried away b. c. 740 the 
trans-Jordanic tribes (1 Chr. v. 26) and the inhab 
itants of Galilee (2 Iv. xv. 29, compare Is. ix. 1 ), to 
Assyria. Shalmaneser twdee invaded (2 Iv. xvii. 3, 
5) the kingdom which remained to Iloshea. took 
Samaria b. c. 721 after a siege of three years, and 
carried Israel aw r ay into Assyria. In an inscription 
interpreted by Rawlinson {Herodotus, vol. i. p. 472), 
the capture of Samaria is claimed by King Sargon 
(Is. xx. 1) as his own achievement. The cities of 
Samaria w r ere occupied by people sent from Babylon, 
Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim: and Halab, 
Habor, Hara, and the river of Gozan became the 
seats of the exiled Israelites. 

Sennacherib b. c. 713 is stated (Rawl. Outline , 
p. 24, but compare Demetrius ap. Clem. Alexand. 
Stromata, i. 21, incorrectly quoted as confirming 
the statement) to have carried into Assyria 200,000 
captives from the Jewish cities W’hich be took (2 Iv. 
xviii. 13). Nebuchadnezzar, in the first half of his 
reign, b. c. 606-562, repeatedly invaded Judaea, 
besieged Jerusalem, carried aw r ay the inhabitants to 
Babylon, and destroyed the city and Temple. Two> 
distinet deportations are mentioned in 2 K. xxiv. 
14 (including 10,000 persons) and xxv. 11. One 


father cited for them (CEcumenius) flourished at the end 
of the tenth. This concurrence of ail the oldest and 
most independent authorities in the omission of words 
which might so easily creep in from a marginal gloss, 
seems irreconcilable with the supposition of their gen- 
uineness. They are, however, defended by Bome- 
mann, De Wette, Meyer, and Alfbrd, who would ex- 
plain their omission by the homaoteleuton in ckcltov- 
rap^os . . . (TTpaToned a p \ jj . This is unsatisfac- 
tory, (1) because toe homaoteleuton is so imperfect that 
it was not likely to cause any error ; (2) because it would 
only occasion the loss of the words following znarov- 
rapxo? ; (3) because it does not appear how or why it 
should affect all our oldest and best authorities (in- 
cluding the versions used by all the principal churches) 
and leave hardly a trace of its influence on the great 
mass of modern manuscripts. Alford, it should be 
noticed, in his fourth edition (1861) brackets the words 
as doubtful. The critical scholar may find it instruct- 
ive to compare other examples of glossarial additions 
in the Received Text and the mass of iatei manu- 
scripts of the Acts, in opposition to the most ancient 
authorities : see Acts ii. 30, 31 ; viii. 37 ; xiii. 42; xv. 
18, 24, 34 ; xviii. 21 ; xxi. 8, 25 ; xxiii. 9 ; xxiv. 6-8. 
22,23,26; xxv. 16; xxviii. 29, etc. h 
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in 2 fhr. xxxvi. 20. Three in .ler. lii. 28, 20, in- 
cluding 4000 persons, and one in Dan. i. 3. The 
two principal deportations were, (1 ) that which took 
place ii. <•. 508, when Jelioiachin with all tlie 
nobles, soldiers, and artificers wire earned away; 
and (2) that which followed the destruction of the 
Temple and the capture of /edekiah n. c. 588. The 
three which Jeremiah mentions may have been the 
contributions of a particular class or district to the 
general captivity; or they may have taken place, 
under the orders of Nebuchadnezzar, beli re or after 
the two principal deputations. The captivity of 
certain selected children, u. c. GOT, mentioned by 
Daniel, who was one of them, may have occurred 
when Nebuchadnezzar was colleague or lieutenant 
of his father Nabopolassar, a year before he reigned 
alone. The 70 years of captivity predicted hy 
Jeremiah (xxv. 12) are dated hy Prideaux from 
n. e. GOG (see Ommction, anno GOG: and comp. 
Davison, On J'ro/rfucy, Ecct. vi. pt. 1). If a sym- 
bolical interpretation were required, it would be 
more dittieult to regard (with Winer and Koscn- 
miiller) these 70 years as nil indefinite period desig- 
nated arbitrarily hy a ‘sacred muni ter, than to be- 
lieve with St. Augustine (A narmtio in Ps, exxvi. 
1) that they are a symbol of “all time.” The 
captivity of Ezekiel dates from n. t\ 508, when 
that prophet, like Mordceai the uncle of Esther 
(ii. G), accomjtanied Jehoinchin. 

We know nothing, except hy inference from the 
hook of Tohit, of the religious or social state of the 
Israel it Dh exiles in Assyria. Doubtless the con- 
stant policy of 17 successive kings had ellectnally 
estranged the people from that religion which cen- 
tered in the Temple, and had reduced the number 
of faithful men below the 7000 who were revealed 
for the consolation of Elijah Some priests at least 
were among them 2 K. xvii. 28), though it is not 
certain that these were of the tribe o! I>evi (1 K. 
xii. 31). The people had been nurtured for 250 
years in idolatry in their own land, where they de- 
parted not (2 K. xvii. 22) from the sins of Jeroboam, 
notwithstanding the proximity of the Temple, and 
the succession of inspired prophets (2 K. xvii. 13) 
among them. Deprived of these cheeks on their 
natural inclinations (2 K. xvii. 15), torn from their 
native soil, destitute of a hereditary king, they 
probably became more and more closely assimilated 
to’ their heathen neighbors in Media. And when, 
after the lapse of more than a century, they were 
joined n. < . 51)8 hy the first exiles from Jerusalem, 
very few families probably retained sntlicieiit faith 
in the Cod of their fathers to appreciate and follow 
the instruction of Ezekiel. It'll whether they were 
many or few, their genealogies were probably lost, 
a fusion of them witn the Jews took place, Israel 
ceasing to envy Judah (Is. xi. 13); and Ezekiel 
may have seen his own symbolical prophecy (xxxvii. 
15-11J) partly fulfilled. 

The captive Jews were prolmitly prostrated at 
first by their great calamity, till the glorious vision 
of Ezekiel in the 5th year of the Captivity revived 
and reunited them. The wishes of their conqueror 
were satisfied when he had displayed his power by 
transporting them into another land, and gratified 
his pride by inscribing on the walls of the royal 
palace his victorious progress and the number ol liis 
captives. lie could not have designed to increase 
ihe imputation of Babylon, for he sent Baby lonian 
colonists into Samaria, t hie political end certainly 
was attained — the more easy government of a 
people separated from local traditions and associ- 
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ations (see (lesenius on Is. xxxvi. Hi, and compare 
tlen. xlvii. 21). It was also a great advantage to 
the Assyrian king to remove from the Egyptian 
border of his empire a people who were notoriously 
well-atlected towards Egypt. The captives were 
treated not as slaves but as colonists. There was 
nothing to hinder a Jew from rising to the highest 
eminence in the state (Dan. ii. 48), or holding the 
most confidential ottiee near the person of the king 
(Neh. i. 11; Toh. i. 13,22). 'The advice of Jere- 
miah (xxix. 5, Are.) was generally followed. The 
exiles increased in mini tiers and in wealth. 'They 
observed the Mosaic law (Estli. iii. 8; l ob. xiv. D). 
They kept up distinctions of rank among thenisebes 
(Ez. xx. 1). And though the assertion in the 'Tal- 
mud he unsupported hy proof that they assigned 
thus early to one of their countrymen the title of 
Head of the Captivity (or, captain of the people, 2 
Esdr. v. 10), it is certain that they at least pre- 
served their genealogical tables, and were at no loss 
to tell who was the rightful heir to David’s throne. 
They had neither place nor time of national gather- 
ing, no Temple; and they offered no sacrifice. But 
the rite of circumcision and their laws respecting 
food, Ac. were observed ; their priests were with 
them (.ler. xxix. 1); and possibly the practice of 
erecting synagogues in every city (Acts xv. 21) was 
begun by the Jews in the Babylonian captivity. 

'The Captivity i3 not without contemporaneous 
literature. In the apocryphal hook of 'Tohit, 
which is generally believed to be a mixture of po- 
etical fiction with historical facts recorded hy a 
contemporary, we have a picture of the inner life 
of a family of the tribe of Naphtali, among the 
captives whom Shalmaneser brought to Nineveh. 
'The apocryphal book of Baruch seems, in Mr. 
lanyard’s opinion, to have been written hy one 
whose eyes, like tlio.se of Ezekiel, were familiar 
with the gigantic forms of Assyrian sculpture. 
Several of the Psalms appear to express the senti- 
ments of Jews who were either partakers or wit- 
nesses of the Assyrian captivity. Kwald assigns 
to this period Ps. xlii., xliii., lxxxiv., xvii., xvi., 
xlix., xxii., xxv., xxxviii., lxxxviii., xl.. Ixix., cix.. Ii., 
lxxi., xxv., xxxiv., lxxxii., xiv., cxx., exxi., exxiii., 
exxx., exxxi. And in Ps. Ixxx. we seem to ha\e 
the words of an Israelite, dwelling perhaps in Ju- 
daa (2 Chr. xv. 0, x.xxi. t>), who had seen the 
departure of his countrymen to Assyria: and in Ps. 
cxxxvii. an outpouring of the first intense feelings 
of a Jewish exile in Babylon. But it is from the 
three great prophets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 1 nniel. 
that we learn most of the condition of the children 
of the captivity. The distant warnings of Jere- 
miah, advising and cheering tlicifi, foil* wed them 
into Assyria. 'There, for a few years, they had nc 
prophetic guide: till suddenly the vision of I zokk 1 
at Chebar (in the immediate vicinity of Nineveh, 
according to Bayard, or, according to others, neai 
t’archemish on the Euphrates) assured them that 
the glory which filled the Temple at Jerusalem was 
not hopelessly withdrawn from the outcast people 
of (iod. As Jeremiah warned them of coming 
woe. so K/okiel taught them how to bear that Nvhieh 
was come upon them. And when be died, alter 
passing at least 27 years (Ez. xxix. 17) in captivity, 
Daniel survival even beyond the Upturn; and 
though bis high station and ascetic life probably 
secluded him from frequent familiar intercourse with 
his )>eoplo, he filled the place of chief interpreter of 
(!nd\s will to Israel, and gave the most eonspicuom 
example of devotion and obedience to His lawn. 
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The Bab} Ionian captivity was brought to a close 
by the decree (Ezr. i. 2) of Cyrus b. c. 53G, and 
the return of a portion of the nation under Shesh- 
bazzar or Zerubbabel b. c. 535, Ezra B. c. 458, and 
Nehemiah b. c. 445. The number who returned 
upon the decree of b. c. 53G (which was possibly 
framed by Daniel, Milnian, Hist, of Jews, ii. 8) 
was 42,3G0, besides servants. Among them about 
30,000 are specified (compare Ezr. ii. and Neh. 
vii.) as belonging to the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, 
and Levi. It has l#eu inferred (Pridcaux, anno 
536) that the remaining 12,000 belonged to the 
tribes of Israel (compare Ezr. vi. 17). And from 
the fact that out of the 24 courses of priests only 
4 returned (Ezr. ii. 30), it has been interred that 
the whole number of exiles who chose to continue 
in Assyria was about six times the number of those 
who returned. Those who remained (Esth. viii. ‘J, 
11), and kept up their national distinctions, were 
known as The Dispersion (John vii. 35; 1 Pet. i. 
1 ; James i. 1 ) : and, in course of time, they served 
a great purpose in diffusing a knowledge of the 
true God, and in affording a point for the com- 
mencement of the etlbrts of the Evangelists of the 
Christian faith. 

Many attempts have been made to discover the 
ten tribes existing as a distinct community. Jo- 
sephus ( A nt. xi. 5, § 2) believed that in his day 
they dwelt in large multitudes, somewhere beyond 
the Euphrates, in Arsareth, according to the author 
of 2 Esdr. xiii. 45. Kabbinical traditions and fa- 
bles, committed to writing in the middle ages, assert 
the same fact (Lightfoot, Hor. Ihbr. in 1 Cor. xiv. 
Appendix), with many marvellous amplifications 
(Eisemnenger, Kilt. Jiul. vol. ii., ch. x. ; Jahn, He- 
brew Commonwealth , App. bk. viA The imagina- 
tion of Christian writers has sought them in the 
neighborhood of their last recorded habitation: 
Jewish features have been traced in the Affghan 
tribes: rumors are heard to this day of a Jewish 
colony at the foot of the Himalayas: the Black 
Jews of Malabar claim affinity with them: elabo- 
rate attempts have been made to identify them re- 
cently with the Nestorians, and in the 17th cen- 
tury with the Indians of North America. But 
though history bears no witness of their present 
distinct existence, it enables us to track the foot- 
steps of the departing race in four directions after 
the time of the Captivity. (1.) Some returned 
and mixed with the Jews (Luke ii. 36; Phil. iii. 5, 
& c.) (2.) Some were left in Samaria, mingled with 
the Samaritans (Ezr. vi. 21 ; John iv. 12), and 
became bitter enemies of the Jews. (3.) Many 
remained in Assyria, and mixing with the Jews, 
formed colonies throughout the East, and were 
recognized as an integral part of the Dispersion 
(see Acts ii. 9, xxvi. 7 ; Buchanan's Christian Re- 
searches , p. 212), for whom, probably ever since 
the days of Ezra, that plaintive prayer, the tenth 
of the Shernoneh Esre, has been daily offered, 
“ Sound the great trumpet for our deliverance, lift 
up a banner for the gathering of our exiles, and 
unite us all together from the four ends of the 
earth.” (4.) Most, probably, apostatized in As- 
yria, as Prideaux ( anno 677 ) supposes, and adopted 
the usages and idolatry of the nations among whom 
-.hey were planted, and became wholly swallowed up 
p them. Dissertations on the Ten Tribes have 


a From n*Tf7, to burn.” 
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been written by Calinet, Commentai -c litter id, voL 
iii. and vi. ; by Witsius, sEgyptiaca ,• and by J. 
D. Michaelis. 

The Captivity was a period of change in the ver 
nacular language of the Jews (see Neh. viii. 8) and 
in the national character. The Jews who returned 
were remarkably free from the old sin of idolatry : 
a great spiritual renovation, in accordance with the 
divine promise (Ez. xxxvi. 24-28), was wrought in 
them. A new and deep feeling of reverence for 
the letter of the law and for the person of Moses 
was probably a result of the religious service which 
was performed in the synagogues. A new impulse 
of commercial enterprise and activity was implanted 
in them, and developed in the days of the Disper- 
sion (see James iv. 13). W T. B. 

CARABA'SION ('Pa&acr'ian/', [Vat. Kapa- 
Qacretcov', Aid.] Alex. Kapafiaaicoi/'. Marimoth ), 
a corrupt name to which it is difficult to find any- 
thing corresponding in the Hebrew text (1 Esdr. 
ix. 34). 

CARBUNCLE. The representative in the 
A. V. of the Hebrew words ’ ekddch and bar' hath 
or bare'keth. 

1. mi (rnps: : \idos KpuaraWov] A tQos 

y\ v(pr)s, Sym. Theod. ; a. TprjTrramafiov , Aq. : 
lapides sculpti) occurs only in Is. liv. 12 in the de- 
scription of the beauties of the new Jerusalem: 
“ I will make thy windows of agates and thy gates 
of carbuncles ” (comp. Tob. xiii. 16, 17, and Rev. 
xxi. 18-21) — “general images,” as Lowth (Notes 
on Is. 1. c.) has remarked, “to express beauty, 
magnificence, purity, strength, and solidity, agree- 
ably to the ideas of the Eastern nations.” The 
translators of the A. V., having in mind the ety- 
mology of the Hebrew word, a render it “ carbun- 
cle; ” but as many precious stones have the quality 
of “shining like fire,” it is obvious that such an 
interpretation is very doubtful. Symmachus, re- 
ferring the word to a Chaldee signification of the 
root, namely, “to bore,” understands “sculptured 
stones,” whence the Vulg lapides sculpti (see Ro 
senmiiller, Schol. ad Jes. liv. 13). Perhaps the 
term may be a general one to denote any bright 
sparkling gem , but as it occurs only once, without 
any collateral ^vidence to aid us, it is impossible to 
determine the real meaning of the word. % 

2. Bdrekath , bdreketh (ni7H!2, iHjTnill * & 
crpuipaybosy Kepavvtos, Sym. : smaragdus), the 
third stone in the first row of the sacerdotal breast- 
plate (Ex. xxviii. 17, xxxix. 10), also one of the 
mineral treasures of the king of Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 
13). Braun (De Vest it. Sacei'd. Heb. p. 652, 
Amst. 1680) supposes with much probability that 
the smaragdus or emerald is the precious stone sig- 
nified. This view is supported by the LXX. (which 
always gives crpta paySos as the representative of the 
bar' hath), the Vulgate, and Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, 
§ 5). Pliny (xxxvii. 5) speaks in terms of the 
warmest admiration of the smaragdus, and enu- 
merates no fewer than twelve kinds, but it is prob- 
able some of them are malachites or glass. It is 
certain that the smaragdus which, according to 
Theophrastus (Kr. ii. 24, ed. Schneider), was sent 
as a present from the king of Babylon into Egypt, 

" extundere instituit igneir exigniario ” (Frey tag, Is c 
Arab. s. V.). 

h From to send forth lightning,” " 

flash.” 
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and which, as Egyptian chroniclers re '.ale, was four 
:ul)its long by three wide, must have been made of 
some other material than emerald; hut a/xapaybos 
is list'd by Theophrastus to denote the emerald. 
w This gem,” he says, “ is very rare and of a small 
size ... It has some peculiar properties, for it 
renders water of the same color with itself. . . . 
It soothes the eyes, and people wear seals of this 
stone in order that they may look at them.” a Mr. 
King (Antique (Jems, p. 30) is of opinion that the 
smaragdi of l’liny may be confined to the green 
ruby and the true emerald. IJraim believes that 
the (I reek a/xapaybos, fxapaybos is etymologically 
allied to the Hebrew term, and Kalisch (Ex. xxviii. 
17) is inclined to this opinion: see also Gesenius, 

Iftb. et Ch. Lex. s. v. Some, however, 

believe the Greek word is a corruption of the Sans- 
krit snuirakata , and that both the gem and its 
name were imported from Ractria into Europe, 
while others hold that the Sanskrit term came from 
the West. See Mr. King’s valuable remarks on 
the Smaragdus, “Antique Gems,” p. 30-37. 

W. H. 

CARCAS : *A pKeadtos [this form 

belongs to Carshena, ver. 14; Qapafias or -fia\ 
Alex. 0a/3af; Comp. Xapafias'] Charchas), the 
seventh of the seven “chamberlains” (i. e. eunuchs, 

E'P'PO) of king Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 10). The 
name has been compared with the Sanskrit kar- 
ka$a = severe (see Gesenius, 713). 

* CAR'CHAMTS ( XapKa/xvs > Alex. KaA- 
11 MSS. Kapx«Moy: Charcamis) y a city 
on the Euphrates (1 Esdr. i. 23), the same as Cak- 
C1IEMISII. A. 

CAR'CHEMISH (tT'pin? : [in Jer.,] 
Xap/xels ; [Comp. K aoxafxys'-] Charcamis). The 
Scriptural Carchemish is not, as has generally been 
supposed, the classical Circesium. It lay very much 
higher up the Euphrates, occupying nearly the site 
cf the later Mabog y or Hicrapolis. The Assyrian 
inscriptions show it to have been, from about it. c. 
1100 to ii. c. 850, a chief city of the Ilittites, who 
were masters of the whole of Syria fiom the bor- 
ders of Damascus to the Euphrates at Bir, or Birth- 
It seems to have command^! the ordinary 
passage of the Euphrates in this part of its course, 
and thus in the contentions between Egypt ami 
Assyria its possession was of primary consequence 
(comp. 2 Chr. xxxv. 20 with Jer. xlvi. 2). [Add 
Is. x. 9.] Carchemish appears to have been taken 
by Pliaraoli-NYclio shortly after the battle of Me- 
giddo (ah. n. <\ 008), and retaken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar after a battle three years later, u. c. 005 
(Jer. xlvi. 2). The word Carchemish would mean 
“the fort of Chemosli,” the well-known deity of 
the Moabites. [In the A. V. 2 (’hr. xxxv. 20 it 
is written Ciiakciikmisii; in 1 Esdr. i. 23, (’Ali- 
en a. mis.] G. K. 

CARE AH (npp \ball-hrad\: Kap/}0; Alex. 
Kap-qs; [Aid. KapTj4:] Qtrce), father of Johanan 
(2 K. xxv. 23), elsewhere in the A. V. sjielt Ka- 
KKAII. 

CA'RIA (Kapfa), the southern part of the re- 
gion which in the N. T. is called Asia, ami the 


" The snwmgdus of Cyprus, however, of which 
Theoptimst is sjienks, is the copper emerald, CJiryso- 
uMa . which he w»®ms himself to have suspected. 


southwestern part of the peninsula of Asia Minor 
In the Roman times the name of Caria was prob- 
ably less used than previously. At an earlier pe- 
riod we fmd it mentioned as a separate district (1 
Mace. xv. 23). At this time (n. c. 139) it was in 
the enjoyment of the privilege of freedom, granted 
by the Romans. A little before it had been as- 
signed by them to Rhodes, and a little later it w'as 
incorporated in the province of Asia. From the 
context it appears that many Jews were resident in 
Caria. The cities where tlx^ lived were probably 
Halicarnassus (ib.) y Cnidus {ib. also Acts xxvii. 7), 
and Miletus (Acts xx. 15-38). OIF the coast of 
Caria were the islands Eatmos, Cos, Rhodes. 

J. S. 11. 

CARMA'NIANS ( Carmonii ). The inhabit- 
ants of Carmania, a province of Asia on the north 
side of the Persian Gulf (2 Esdr. xv. 30). They 
are described by Strabo (xv. p. 727) as a warlike 
race, worshipping Ares alone of all the gods, to 
whom they sacrifice an ass. None of them mar- 
ried till he had cut off the head of an enemy 
and presented it to the king, who placed it on his 
palace, having first cut out the tongue, w'hicli was 
chopped up into small pieces and mixed with meal, 
and in this condition, after being tasted by the 
king, was given to the warrior who brought it, and 
to his family to eat. Nearelms says that most of 
the customs of the Carmanians, and their language, 
were Persian and Median. Arrian gives the same 
testimony (hid. 38), adding that they used the 
same order of battle as the Persians. \V. A. W. 

CAR'ME ( Xap/xi ; [Vat.] Alex. Xap/xr}\ [Aid. 
Kap/xr)-] Cane) y 1 Esdr. v. 25. [Hakim.] 

CAR'MEL. Nearly always with the definite 
article, i. e. “ the park,” or “the well- 

wooded place” [ garden-land , Fiirst]. 1. (6 Kap- 
fxrjKos^ Carmel [ Cannelus y Channel]. In Kings, 

generally “Mount C.,” : tpos rb K ap/xr}- 

\iov- in the Prophets, “Carmel.”) A mountain 
which forms one of the most striking and charac- 
teristic features of the country of Palestine. As 
if to accentuate more distinctly the bay which forms 
the one indentation in the coast, this noble ridge, 
the only headland of lower and central Palestine, 
forms its southern boundary, running out with a 
bold hlutr promontory all but into the very waves 
of the Mediterranean. Prom this point it stretches 
in a nearly straight line, hearing about S. S. E., 
for a little more than twelve miles, when it termi- 
nates suddenly by a bluff somewhat corresponding 
to its western end, breaking down abruptly into the 
hills of Jenin and Samaria which form at that part 
the central mass of the country. 

(’armcl thus stands as a wall between the mari- 
time plain of Sharon on the south, and the more 
inland expanse of Esdraelon on the north. Towards 
the former the slopes or spurs, by which the central 
ridge descends, arc gradual; but on the north side 
the gradients arc more sudden, in many places de- 
scending almost by precipices to the Kishon, which 
runs at the foot of the mountain in a direction gen- 
erally parallel to the central axis. 

'I lie structure of Carmel is in the main the Jura 
formation (upper oolite), which is prevalent in the 
centre of Western Palestine — a soft white lime- 
stone, w ith nodules and veins of flint. As usual in 
limestone formations it abounds in caves (“ more 
than 2000,” Mislin, ii. 46), often of great length 
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ind extremely tortuous. At the west end are found 
;halk and tertiary breccia formed of fragments of 
2 halk and flint (Russegger, in Hitter, Pal. p. 712). 
On the northeast of the Mount, beyond the Nahv 
el-Mukatta , plutonic rocks appear, breaking through 
the deposited strata and forming the beginning of 
the basalt formation which runs through the Plain 
of Esdraelon to Tabor and the Sea of Galilee (Rit- 
ter, 712-13). The round stones known by the 
names of “ Lapides Judaici” and “ Elijah’s melons,” 
are the bodies known to geologists as “ geodes.” 
Their exterior is chert or flint of a lightish brown 
color; the interior hollow, and lined with crystals 
of quartz or chalcedony. They are of the form, 
and often the size, of the large water-melons of the 
east. Formerly they were easily obtained, but are 
now very rarely found (Seetzen, ii. 131-4; Parkin- 
son’s Organic Remains, i. 322, 451). The “ol- 
ives ” are commoner. They are the fossil spines of 
a kind of echinus ( cidaris glandifera) frequent in 
these strata, and in size and shape are exactly like 
the fruit (Parkinson, iii. 45). The “apples ” are 
probably the shells of the cidaris itself. For the 
legend of the origin of these “fruits,” and the 
position of the “ field ” or “ garden ” of Elijah in 
which they are found, see Mislin, ii. 64, G5/< 

In form Carmel is a tolerably continuous ridge, 
at the W. end about 600, ^ and the E. about 1600 
feet above the sea. The highest part is some four 
miles from the east end, at the village of Esfeh , 
which, according to the measurements of the Eng- 
lish engineers, is 1728 feet above the sea. In ap- 
pearance Carmel still maintains the character which 
there is no reason to doubt was the origin of its 
name. It is still clothed with the same “excel- 
lency ” of “ wood,” which supplied the prophets of 
Israel and Judah alike with one of their most 
favorite illustrations (Is, xxxiii. 9 ; Mic. vii. 14). 
Modern travellers delight to describe its “rocky 
dells with deep jungles of copse,” — its “shrub- 
beries thicker than any others in central Palestine ” 
(Stanley, MS.), — its “impenetrable brushwood of 
oaks and other evergreens, tenanted in the wilder 
parts by a profusion of game and wild animals ” 
(Porter, Hanclb .), but in other places bright with 
“ hollyhocks, jasmine, and various flowering creep- 
ers” (Van de Velde). “There is not a flower,” 
says the last-named traveller, “ that I have seen in 
Galilee, or on the plains along the coast, that I do 
not find here on Carmel .... still the fragrant, 
lovely mountain that he was of old ” (i. 317-18). 

a The legend is sometimes told of Lazarus (Seetzen, 
Reisen, 1854, ii. 134). 

& The cupola of the convent is 560 ft. above the sea 
(Admiralty Chart, 1585). For the general form of the 
ridge, see the section on Van de Velde’s new map. 

c * « The Flora of Carmel,” says Schubert, writing 
on the spot. " is one of the richest and most diversified 
In all Palestine, since it unites the products of the 
mountain with those of the valley and the sea-coast.” 
He enumerates forty-seven different kinds of flowers 
found there, without pretending to complete the list. 
“ A botanist,” he remarks, tf might spend a year there, 
ind every day be adding new specimens to his collec- 
tion ” ( Reise in das Morgenland , iii. 212). 

Mr. Tristram, who wandered at leisure over the Car- 
mel range, speaks of ct the wonderful profusion of flow- 
ering shrubs, in all their glory ” (about the middle of 
March), as the grand characteristic of the ct excellency 
jf Carmel.” He mentions (giving at the same time 
iie botanical names) the arbutus, myrtle, scented bay, 
guelder-rose, a sweet-scented evergreen like the laurus- 
inus, elder, carob-lree or locust, wild-olive, terebinth 
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“ The whole mountain-side was dressed with blos- 
soms, and flowering shrubs, aud fragrant herbs ” 
(Martineau, p. 539 ). c 

Carmel fell within the lot of the tribe of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 26), which was extended as far south as 
Dor ( Tantura ), probably to give the Asheritcs a 
share of the rich corn-growing plain of Sharon. 
The king of “ Jokneam of Carmel ” was one of the 
Canaanite chiefs who fell before the arms of Joshua 
(xii. 22). These are the earliest notices which we 
possess of the name. There is not in them a hint 
of any sanctity as attaching to the mount. But 
taking into account the known propensity of the 
early inhabitants of Palestine to convert “ high 
places ” into sanctuaries, — the prominence of Car- 
mel, — the fact that an altar of Jehovah did exist 
there before the introduction of Baal worship into 
the kingdom (1 lv. xviii. 30), — Elijah’s choice of 
the place for the assembly of the people, such as- 
semblies being commonly held at holy places, — 
and the custom, which appears to have been preva- 
lent, of resorting thither on new-moon and sabbath 
(2 K. iv. 23), — taking these into account, there 
seem to be grounds for believing that from very 
early times it was considered as a sacred spot. In 
later times we know that its reputation was not 
confined to Palestine. Pythagoras was led to it by 
that reputation ; such is the express statement of 
his biographer lamblichus, who himself visited the 
mountain ; Vespasian too came thither to consult 
— so we are told by Tacitus, with that mixture of 
fact and fable which marks all the heathen notices 
of Palestine — the oracle of the god, whose name 
was the same as that of the mountain itself; an or- 
acle without image or temple, — “ara tantum et 
reverentia” {Diet, of Gtogr. Carmelus). 

But that which has made the name of Carmel 
most familiar to the modern world is its intimate 
connection with the history of the two great 
prophets of Israel — Elijah and Elisha. The fiery 
zeal of the one, the healing tenderness of the other, 
are both inseparably connected in our minds with 
this mountain. Here Elijah brought back Israel 
to allegiance to Jehovah, and slew the prophets of 
the foreign and false god ; here at his entreaty were 
consumed the successive “fifties” of the royal 
guard; but here, on the other hand, Elisha re- 
ceived the visit of the bereaved mother whose son 
lie was soon to restore to her arms (2 K. iv. 
25, &c.). 

The first of these three events, without doubt, 


tree-broom, Judas-tree (one mass of bunches ot' brill- 
iant red laburnum-shaped bloom), hoary-leafed haw- 
thorn, service-apple, and most abundant of all, the 
storax-tree, tf one sheet of pure white blossom, rivalling 
the orauge in its beauty and its perfume ; all these in 
flower together wafted their fragrance in volumes 
through the air.” 

" Then the ground, wherever there was a fragment 
of open space, was covered with tall red hollyhocks, 
pink convolvulus, valerians, a beautiful large red 
linum, a gladiolus, a gigantic mottled arum, red tu- 
lips, ranunculuses (large and red), pheasant’s eye, of 
endless varieties, tufts of exquisite cyclamen, a mass 
of bloom under every tree, five species of orchis, — the 
curious Op/irys atrata , with its bec-like lip, another 
like the spider-orchis, and a third like the man-orchis ; 
while four species of Onosma , and especially the brill- 
iant yellow Onosma Syriacum , hung from every rock. 
It was the garden of Eden run wild; yet all this 
beauty scarcely lasts a month ” {Land of Israel, pp. 
496, 497, 2d ed.). U 
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iook place at the eastern end of the ridge. In fact ■ 
it is dittieult to find another site, the actual name 
of which has not been preserved, in which every 
particular is so minutely fulfilled as in this. The 
tradition preserved in the convent, and among the 
Druses of the neighboring villages, — the names of 
the places, — the distance from Jezrerl, — the na- 
ture of the locality, — the presence of the never- 
failing spring, — all arc in its favor. It is, how 
ever, remarkable that the identification has been 
made hut lately, and also that it should have been 
made by two travellers almost at the same time 
— Lieut. Van de Velde in 1852, and Professor 
Stanley in 1853. This interesting site cannot be 
better described than in the words of the latter 
traveller. 

“The tradition is unusually trustworthy; it is 
perhaps the only ease in Palestine in which the 
recollection of an alleged event has been actually 
retained in the native Arabic nomenclature. Many 
names of towns have been so preserved ; but here is 
no town, only a shapeless ruin, yet the spot has 
a name, — k'.l-Mahan'aknh, — ‘the 1 hinting, 1 or 
‘the Sacrifice.' The Druses come here from a 
distance to perform a yearly sacrifice; and, though 
it is possible this practice may have originated the 
name, it is more probable that the practice itself 

arose from an earlier tradition lint he the 

tradition good or had, the localities adapt them- 
selves to the event in almost every particular. The 
summit thus marked out is the extreme eastern 
]x/mt of the range, commanding the last view of 
the sea behind, and the first view of the great plain 
in front. . . . There on the highest ridge of the 
mountain may well have stood, on its sacred • high- 
place,’ the altar of .Jehovah which Jezebel had cast 
down, (’lose beneath, on a wide upland sweep, 
under the shade of ancient olives, and round a well « 
of water, said to he perennial, and which may 
therefore have escaped the general drought, and 
have been able to furnish water for the trenches 
round the altar, must have been ranged on one 
side the king and people with the 85t) prophets of 
Baal and A start e, and on the other the solitary and 
commanding figure of the prophet of Jehovah, 
l'ull before them opened the whole plain of Es- 
draelon; the city of Jezreel, with Allah’s palace and 
Jezebel’s temple, distinctly visible; in the nearer 
foreground, immediately under the base of the 
mountain, was clearly seen the winding stream of the 
Lisbon. ” To this may be added that a knoll is 
[jointed out between the ridge and the plain, bear- 
ing the name of Tell Kasi$, h “ the hill of the 
Priests,” and that the modern name of the Lisbon 
is A 'ohr il-Mukntta, “the river of slaughter." 
“ The closing scene still remains. From the 
slaughter by the side of t he Lisbon the king went 
up to the glades of Carmel to join in the sacrificial 
feast. And Elijah too ascended to the ‘ top of the 
mountain,’ and there with his face on the earth re- 
mained rapt in prayer, while his servant mounted 
to the highest point of all, whence there is a wide 
riew of the blue reach of the Mediterranean, over 

the western shoulder of the ridge Seven 

times the servant climbed and looked, and seven 

« Josephus distinctly says tlmt tin* water was ob- 
tained from the neighboring well : nrrb ri}<; 

\Anl. vlii. 13, § 5). There Is therefore no occasion 
Lr the coincidence ” discovered by Prof. lllunl, Unrt. 

( oinritffnrts (11. xxii.}. 

Hut this knoll appears, from the description of 
r an de Velde (t. 330), uud from his ucw map (Dec. 


times there was nothing \.t ivst ont of the 

' far horizon there rose a little eloud, c and it grew 
in the deepening shades of evening till the -whole 
sky was overcast, and the forests of Carmel shook 
in the welcome sound of the mighty winds, which 
in eastern regions precede a coming tempest ” ( Si ~ 
uui if- /’ale stine, 353-0). 

There is good reason to believe that a later inci- 
dent in the life of the same great prophet took 
place on Carmel. This was when he “ caused fire 
to come down from heaven ” and consume the two 
“fifties” of the guard which Ahaziah had de- 
spatched to take him prisoner, for having stopped 
his messengers to Baal-zehub the god of Mkron (2 
L. i. 0-15). [.See Elijah, § 3.] In this nar- 
rative our Version, as is too frequently the case, 
conceals the force of the original by imperfect trans- 
lation. “A hill” (v. 0) should be “the mount” 

(liin), the word always used for Carmel, and, in 

connection with Elijah, for Carmel only, with the 
exception of Sinai, which of course cannot be in- 
tended here. Josephus {Ant. ix. 2, § 1), with 
equal force, has cnl rfjs Kopv<f>r)s rov upovs . 

The tradition in the present convent is, that 
Elijah and Elisha both resided on the mountain, 
and a cave is actually shovtn under the high-altar 
of the church as that of Elijah. There is nothing 
in the Scripture to sanction such a statement with 
regard to Elijah, but in the ease of Elisha, the tra- 
dition may rest on better grounds. After the as- 
cent of Elijah, Elisha went to Mount Carmel (2 K. 
ii. 25), though only for a time; but he was again 
there at the Shunammitc’s visit (iv. 25), and that 
at a time when no festival, no “ new-moon or sab- 
bath ” (iv. 23), required his presence. (In iv. 27, 
there is nearly the same error as was noticed above 
in reference to i. 1); “the hill ” should be rendered 
“ the mount.”) 

This is the last mention of Cannel as the scene 
of any event in the sacred history. Its sanctity nc 
doubt remained, but it is its richness and its prom- 
inence, — “Tabor among the mountains; Carmel 
by the sea,” — which appear to have taken hold of 
the poets of the nation, both of Israel and Judah, 
and their references to it are frequent and charac- 
teristic (Cant. vii. 5; Is. xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 24; .Ter 
xlvi. 18, 1. 1!J; Am. i. 2. ix. 3; Mie. vii. 14; Xah. 
i. 4). 

Carmel has derived its modern name from the 
great pro] diet; Mnr Khjus is the common desig- 
nation, Kurnnl being occasionally, but only sel- 
dom, heard. It is also the usual name of the con- 
vent, though dedicated “in honovem 151b Virgin is 
Maria*.” 

Professor Stanley lias pointed out ($. o' P. 352) 
that it is not any connection with Elijah that gives 
the convent its interest to the western world, but 
the celebrated order of the Barefooted Carmelite 
Friars, that has sprung from it, and carried iLs 
name into Europe. The order is said in the tradi- 
tions of the Latin Church to have originated with 
Ely. ah himself (St. John of Jems, quoted in Misl'rn, 
4‘J), hut the convent was founded by St. Louis, 
and its French origin is still shown by the practice 

1K.5X), the only one in which It Is marked, to be too 
far off. 

f This cloud t* treated In the formularies of the 
llonmn Catholic Church os a type of the Virgin 
Mary. (See MIslin, II. p. 45, run! Brtviarium Horn 
July Iff.) 
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>f unfurling the French Hag on various rccasions. 
Edward I. of England was a brother of the order, 
and one of its most famous generals was Simon 
Stokes of Kent (see the extracts in Wilson’s Lawk, 
ii. 24:6. For the convent ai*d the singular legends 
connecting Mount Carmel with the Virgin Mary 
and our i^rd, see Mislin, ii. 47-50). JJy Napo- 
leon it was used as a hospital during the siege of 
Acre, and after his retreat was destroyed by the 
Arabs. At the tune of Irby and Mangles’s visit 
<1817) only one friar remained there (Irby, CO). 

G. 

* It is instructive, as a means of learning the 
relative position of places, to know what points of 
geographical interest can be seen from such watch- 
towers of the Holy Land. The best position for 
viewing the prospect from Carmel is that furnished 
from the flat roof of the convent. Standing there, 
with our faces toward the east, the attitude of the 
Hebrew in naming the points of the compass, we 
have behind us “the great and wide sea,” as the 
Psalmist calls it (civ. 25), which suggested to the 
sacred writers so many of their grandest images for 
setting forth an idea of God’s power. Before us lies 
an extensive reach of the plain of Esdraelon (Jez- 
reel), and the summits of Gilboa and the lesser 
Hermou. On the southeast is the mountainous 
tract, known as that of Ephraim or Samaria, filled 
up with a rolling sea of hill-tops to an indefinite 
extent. Looking to the south, along the coast, at 
the distance of ten miles, is Athlit , the site of a 
famous castle of the Crusaders, one of the last foot- 
holds which they relinquished to the Saracens. A 
few miles beyond there, though not in sight, are 
the ruins of Caesarea, so interesting from its con- 
nection with the fortunes of the great apostle. The 
line of vision on the north is bounded by the hills 
near Nazareth and Stfed. Indeed, the path which 
leads up to the monastery of Carmel, indented in 
the white limestone, is distinctly visible, like a strip 
of snow, from the Wely so famous for its view of 
Esdr:ielon behind Nazareth. It would he easy, so 
far as the distance is concerned, to make out the 
position of aneient Tyre, now Sur ; but the projec- 
tion of Ris tl-Abi id , the White Promontory, hides 
it from view. The graceful curve of the bay of 
Akk% sweeping from that city (Aecho of the ( 3 . T. 
and Ptoiemais of the N. T.) to the head of Carmel, 
appears from here to great advantage. Glimpses of 
the Kishon {el-M ikutLi) as its waters flash under 
the sun-light mark, at points here and there, the 
course of that stream as it winds its way from the 
foot of Tabor to the Mediterranean. Directly at 
the base of the mount is the little sea-port of // tifa, 
one of the harbors of Asher, but actually held by 
the Sidonians (Judg. i. 31). A rich landscape of 
olive-yards, gardens of vegetables, wheat-fields, and 
a few palms, fills up the narrow margin between 
the sea and the roots of the mountain. 

For a description of the scene from other hands, 
see Lord Nugent's Lands, Classical and Sacred , 
ii. 157; Tristram’s Land of Israel, p. 65; Pr&s- 
sensd’s Land of the Gospel, p. 150 ff; and Tischen- 
iorf s Reise in den Orient, ii. 222-225. H. 

2. (Xeppe\ in Josh ; T h Kappr)\or in Sam.: 
Carmel [ Carmtlus ].) A town in the mountain- 
ous country of Judah (Josh. xv. 55), familiar to us 
is the residence of Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 2, 5, 7, 40), 
cd the native place of David’s favorite wife, “ Ab- 
k-a* the Carmelitess ” (1 Sam. xxvii. 3; 1 Chr. iii. 
i This was doubtless the Carmel at which Saul 
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set up a “place” C"P, i. e. literally a “hand;” 
comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 18, “Absalom’s place,” when 
the same word is used) after his victory over Am- 
alek (1 Sam. xv. 12). And this Carmel, and not 
the northern mount, must have been the spot at 
which king Uzziah had his vineyards (2 Chr. xxvi. 
10). In the time of Eusebius and Jerome it was 
the seat of a Roman garrison ( Onomasticvn, Car- 
melus). The place appears in the wars of the Cru- 
sades, having been held by king Amalrich against 
Saladin in 1172. The ruins of the town, now 
Kunnul, still remain at ten miles below Hebron in 
a slightly S. E. direction, close to those of Main 
(Maon), Zif (Ziph), and other places named with 
Carmel in Josh. xv. 55. They are descriljed both 
by Bobiii3on (i. 494-8) and by Van de Velde (ii. 
77-79), and appear to be of great extent. Con- 
spicuous among them is a castle of great strength, 
in the walls of which are still to be seen the large 
bevelled masonry characteristic of Jewish buildings. 
There is also a very fine and large reservoir. This 
is mentioned in the account of king Amalrich’s 
occupation of the place, and now gives the castle 
its name of Kasr eLBirkth (Van de Velde, ii. 78). 

G. 

CAR'MELITE Ob^TO : Kappr)\ios, Xap- 
paSai [Vat. FA. -5az] in 1 Chr. xi. 37 ; Alex. Kap* 
p.y\€LTT]s in 2 Sam. ii. 2, Kappr}\i in 1 Chr. xi. 
37 : Carmeli, de Carmelo, Carmelites). A native 
of Carmel in the mountains of Judah. The term 
is applied to Nabal (1 Sam. xxx. 5; 2 Sam. ii. 2, 

iii. 3) and to Hezrai, or Hezro, one of David’s 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 35; 1 Chr. xi. 37). In 2 
Sam. iii. 3 the LXX. [Kappl]\ia\ must have read 

,Tbo-l3, “ Carmelitess." W. A. W. 

CAR'MELITESS (iTbp"!? : Kapufaios, 
KapfATjKia.'. Carmeli , Carmelitis). A woman of 
Carmel in Judah: used only of Abigail, the favorite 
wife of David (1 Sam. xxvii. 3; 1 Chr. iii. 1). In 
the former passage both LXX. and Vuig. appear to 

have read “Carmelite.” W. A. W. 

CAR'MI [a vine-dresser , Ges. ; a dis- 

tinguished one, Fiirst] : Xappi [Vat. -p.ei] : Char- 
mi). 1. A man of the tribe of Judah, father of 
Achan, the “troubler of Israel” (Josh. vii. 1, 18; 
1 Chr. ii. 7), according to the first two passages 
the son of Zabdi or Zimri. [Zabdi.] In 1 Chr. 

iv. 1 the name is given as that of a “son of Ju- 
dah;” but the same person is probably intended; 
because (1) no son of Judah of that name is else- 
where mentioned; and (2) because, out of the five 
names who in this passage are said to be “sons " 
of Judah, none but Pharez are strictly in that rela- 
tion to him. Hezron is the 2d generation, Hui 
the 4th, and Shobal the Gth. 

2. [Alex. Xa.pp.ei in Num.; Vulg. Carmi in I 
Chr.] The 4th son of Reuben, progenitor of the 

family of tiie Caumites (Gen. xlvi. 

9; Ex. vi. 14; Num. xxvi. 0; 1 Chr. v. 3). G. 

CAR'MITES, THE 6 Xappl\ 

[Vat. o Xappet :] Charmitce). A branch of the 
tribe of Reuben, descended from Cakmi 2 (Num. 
xxvi. 6). 

CARNATM (Kapi'aiV; Alex. Ka pveiul [Sin. 
in 1 Macc. v. 26, Ka pvaiS:] Canmim ), a large and 
fortified city in the country east of Jordan — “ the 
land of Galaad ; ” containing a “ temple ” (ri 
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CA UNION 


rtpevos iv KJ- It was besieged and taken by 
Tildas Maccalmis (1 Macc. v. 2fi, 43, 44). Under 
the name of Ca union ( r b Kapuior) the same 
Dccurrencc is related in 2 Maec. xii. 21, 2G, the 
temple being called the Atakgatkign ( t & ’A-rap- 
ya Ttiov)' This enables us to identify it with 
Ashteuotii-Kaknaim. G. 

CARN'ION. [Caknaim.] 

CARPENTER. [IIaxdioicaft.] 

CAll'PUS (KapKos [fruity or mist], on the 
accentuation, sec Winer’s Grammar, Gtli ed. p. 40), 
a Christian at Troas, with whom St. Paul slates 
that he left a cloak [and also his books and certain 
parchments] (2 Tim. iv. 13); on which of his 
journeys it is uncertain, but probably in passing 
through Asia Minor after his first captivity, for the 
last time before his martyrdom at Rome. Accord- 
ing to Ilippolytus, Carpus was bishop of herytus 
in Thrace, called Berrluea in the Synopsis de Vita 
el Jfovte Prophetarum , which passes under the 
name of Dorotheus of Tjre. II. A. 

CARRIAGE. This word occurs only six times 
in the text of the A. V., and it may be useful to 
remind the reader that in none of these does it bear 
its modern sense, but signifies what we now call 
“ baggage.” The Hebrew words so rendered are 

three. 1. cle, generally translated “stuff” 

or “vessels.” It is like the Greek word o/ceoos; 
and in its numerous applications perhaps answers 
most nearly to the English word “ things.” This 
word, rendered “carriage,” occurs in 1 Sam. xvii. 
22 — “David left his ‘ baggage 1 in the hands of 
the keeper of the ‘baggage:’” also Is. x. 28 — 
“ At .Mich mash he hath left his ‘ baggage.’ ” 

2. CeOuddfi, “ heavy matters,” Jtu’g. 
xviii. 21 only, though perhaps the word may hear 
a signification of “ precionsncss,” which is some- 
times attached to the root, and may allude to the 
newly acquired treasures of the Danites (LXX. 
Alex. r)]v /erf/tm' ttjv ei/So^oy). 

3. The word rendered “carriages” in Is. xlvi. 
1 should, it would appear (Ges. Tins. 017 b; 
Jesaia , ii. 101), be “your burdens.” 

4. In the N. T., Acts xxi. 15, “ we took up our 
carriages” is the rendering of in Kruevaadpevot, 
and here also the meaning is simply “ baggage ” 
(Jer. pnrjmvati). a 

5. Hut in the margin of 1 Sam. xvii. 20, and 
xxvi. 5, 7 — and there only — “carriage” is em- 
ployed in the sense of a wagon or cart; the “ place 
of the carriage” answering to “trench” in the 

text. The Hebrew word is ^2 V72. from nC337, 
t : - tt*; 

a wagon, and the allusion is to the circle of wagons 
which surrounded the encampment (Ges. Tins. 
989). 

For carriages in the modern sense, see Cakt; 
ClIAKlOT. G. 

CAR'SHENA (S2tpi? : LXX. omits ; 
[rather, * ApKtcraios ; PA. 1 A pKeaaos', Comp. K ap- 
vcva'-'\ Charscna), one of the seven princes (' 

»f Persia and Media who “ saw the king’s face, and 

a • Tho Incident referred to in Acts xxi. 15 (see 
No. 4 above) shows the presence of an e\ e-wltness. 
Vhnt Paul and his travelling companions did was to 
place their baggage, in part perhaps tho alms which 
they were carrying up to .Jerusalem (Acts xxlv. 17). 
pn their beasts of burden. The loading and unloading 
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sat the first in the kingdom” of Ahasueius (Eath 
i. 14). A similar name, Carshen , is found ir 
modern Persian. For other derivations from the 
ancient dialects of Persia, see Gesenius, 717. 

CART (n^2V : S.pa^a> plaustvum; also ren- 
dered “wagon,” Gen. xlv. 19, 27; Num. vii. 3, 7 
8: from *2237, roll, Ges. p. 989), a vehicle drawn 
by cattle (2 Sam. vi. G), to he distinguished from 
the chariot drawn by horses. [CiiAituvr.] Carts 
and wagons were either open or covered (Num. vii. 
3), and were used for conveyance of persons (Gen. 
xlv. 19), burdens (1 Sam. vi. 7, 8), or produce 
(Am. ii. 13). As there are no roads in Syria and 
Palestine and the neighboring countries, wheel- 
carriages for any purpose except conveyance of 
agricultural produce are all hut unknown ; and 
though modern usage has introduced European car- 
riages drawai by horses into Egypt, they were un 
known there also in times comparatively recent. 
(Stanley, S. if P. 135; Porter, Damascus , i. 339; 
Lynch, Narrative , 75, 84; Niebuhr, Voyarje , i. 123; 
Layard, Nin. ii. 75; Mrs. Poole, A ’it ylish woman in 
Eyypt, 2d scries, 77.) The only cart used in Wes- 
tern Asia has two wheels of solid wood (Olearius, 
Travels, 418; SirR. [K.] Porter, Travels , ii. 533). 
For the machine used for threshing in lCgypt and 
Syria, see Tiikkshing. Rut in the monuments 
of ancient Egypt representations are found of carts 





Egyptian cart with two wheels. (Wilkinson.) 

with two wheels, having four or six spokes, used 
for carrying produce, and of one used for religious 
purposes having four wheels with eight spokes. A 



Egyptian cart with four wheels. (Wilkinson.) 

bas-relief at Nineveh represents a cart having two 
wheels with eight spokes, drawn by oxen, conveying 
female captives ; and others represent carts cap- 
tured from enemies willi captives, and also some 

of tho camels or mules forms ever on Important Item 
In Eastern travelling, it Is a circumstance that would 
Interest the nuthor of the narralivc as one of the party, 
but otherwise seems mentioned without any motive 
Luke, who wrote tho Acts, was wlih tho n|>ost)e oi 
this journey Acts xx. G, xxi. 1 md 15). II. 


CASLUHIM 


CARVING 

used in tarrying timber and other articles (Layard, 
Nin. ii. 396, Nin, cf Bab. 134, 447, 583, Mon. of 
Bab. pt. ii. pis. 12, 17). Four-wheeled carriages 
are said by Pliny (N. H. vii. 56) to have been in- 
vented by the Phrygians (Wilkinson, Anc. Lgypi. 
Abridgm. i. 384, 385; ii. 39, 47). The carts used 



Assyrian cart drawn by oxen. (Layard, ii. 396.) 


in India for conveying goods, called Suggar or 
Hackeri, have two wheels, in the former case of 
solid wood, in the latter with spokes. They are 
drawn by oxen harnessed to a pole (Capper, India , 
pp. 346, 352). H. W. P. 



CARVING. (1.) , cawed work in 

relief from carve ; in pi. carved 

figures. (2.) ilttHn, from tEHP, carve = 
Xap&acro)* (3.) njyJTO, participle in Pual of (nfjn 
not used) cu ^ delineate : engraved, ox cawed 

( woi'k ), 1 K. vi. 35. (4.) mn?, carved work , from 

nn5, open , applied to wood, 1 K. vii. 36; to 
gems, Ex. xxviii. 9, 36; 2 Chr. ii. 7, 14; to stone, 
Zech. iii. 9: y\v<pr), y\bpp.a, iyuoXairrSu’. ccsla- 
tnra. 

The arts of carving and engraving were much in 
request in the construction both of the Tabernacle 
and the Temple (Ex. xxxi. 2, 5, xxxv. 33 ; 1 K. vi. 
18, 35; Ps. lxxiv. 6), as well as in the ornamenta- 
tion of the priestly dresses (Ex. xxviii. 9-36 ; Zech. 
iii. 9 ; 2 Chr. ii. 7, 14). In Solomon’s time Huram 
the Phoenician had the chief care of this as of the 
larger architectural works. II. W. P. 

CASEMENT. [Lattice.] W. A. W. 

CASIPHTA (S;?D3 [t^e,as said of snowy 
mountains, Furst] : iv apyvpicp too to7iol»; [Comp. 
f v Kaaipii too tSttoo :] in Ckasphue loco), a 
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place of uncertain site on the road between Babylon 
and Jerusalem (Ezr. viii. 17). Neither the Caspiae 
Pylae nor the city Kasicin , with which some writers 
have attempted to identify it, are situated upon 
this route. (Gesen. Thes. 703.) 

* Furst has a long note in his Lexicon on this 

enigmatical word, lie supposes it to denote “ the 
snowy-mountainous Caucasian region." It is net 
said that Ezra himself came to this place on his 
journey from Bab) - Ionia to Jerusalem ; but only 
that the river Ahava (Ez. viii. 15), from the banks 
of which lie sent messengers to the Jewish exiles in 
Casiphia, lay on his route. This stream (mentioned 
only in Ezra) may have been in the extreme north 
of Babylonia; and the caravan in this instance, 
taking a more northern track than usual, may have 
passed so near this point as to render it practicable 
while they halted there, to send the messengers to 
Casiphia and await their return. Kitto suggests 
on Ahava ( Cycl. of Bibl. Lit., 3d ed.) that in this 
instance a more circuitous route may have been a 
safer one for the wayfarers, and was chosen on that 
account. Furst, guided by an ancient Jewish tra- 
dition, would identify the u large country” (h. 
xxii. 18 ) to which Shebna, the treasurer of Hezekiah, 
was to be driven, with this same Caspiana or 
Casiphia. H. 

CAS'LEU (XaaeXev: Casleu), 1 Macc. i. 54, 
iv. 52, 59 ; 2 Macc. i. 9, 18, x. 5. [Chisleu: 
Months.] 

CASLUHIM (D'nbp? : Xcarpovieipi [in 
1 Chr., llom. Vat. omit, Alex. Comp. XaoKm neip^] . 
Chasluim , [ Casluini ] ), a Mizraite people or tribe 
(Gen. x. 14; 1 Chr. i. 12). In both passages in 
which this word occurs, it would appear, as the 
text now stands, as if the Philistines came forth 
from the Casluhim, and not from the Caphtorim, 
as is elsewhere expressly stated : here therefore there 
would seem to be a transposition [Caphtor]. The 
only clew we have as yet to the position of the 
Casluhim is their place in the list of the sons of 
Mizraim between the Pathrusim and the Caphtorim, 
whence it is probable that they were seated in Upper 
Egypt [Patukos; Caphtor]. The LXX. seem 

to identify them with the D'SEpri of Ps. lxviii. 

31 (A. V. “princes ”), which some, though not the 
LXX. in that place, take to be a proper name, and 
compare with the native civil name of Hermopolis 
Magna. This would place the Casluhim in the 
Heptanomis [Hashmannim]. Bochart (Phaleg, iv. 
31) suggests the identity of the Casluhim and the 
Colckians, who are said to have been an Egyptian 
colony (Herod, ii. 104; Diod. Sic. i. 28), but this 
story and the similarity of name (Ges. Thes. s. v.) do 
not seem sufficient to render the supposition a prob- 
able one. Gesenius, however, gives it his support 
(Thes. 1. c.). Forster conjectures the Casluhim to 
be the inhabitants of Cassiotis, the tract in which 
is the slight elevation called Mount Casius (Epp. 
ad Michaelis , p. 16 ff.). Bunsen assumes this to 
be proved (Bibelwerk, p. 26). There is, however, 
a serious difficulty in the way of this supposition — 
the nature of the ground, a low littoral tract of rock, 
covered with shifting and even quick* sand, like the 
neighboring “ Serbonian hog,” and which we can- 
not suppose ever to have supported much animal or 
vegetable life, far less a whole people or tribe. 

R. S. P. 

* On the name Dietrich says (Ges. Hebr u 
Chald. Handw., 6te Aufl.l * “ The Greek name 
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K^Ax 01 cajl h ave arisen out of the oM Kashic/i-Uu, 
not the re\erse: for no sure example of the inser- 
tion of an s can be adduced in the Semitic lan- 
guages.” 11. 

CAS'l UOX (Xa<r<f> ct'j/ ; Alex. Xa<7<pa>0 [ Cas- 
bon]), 1 Mace. v. 3b. C.\snun:.] 

CAS'PHOll ( Xa<T(pu'pi [Alex. Kacr<pu'p\ Sin. 
Ka(T<pu > :] Casphor), one of the fortified cities in the 
‘land of ( inland ” (1 Mace. v. 2d), in which the 
Jews took refuge from the Ammonites under Tim- 
othens (comp. ver. d), and which with other cities 
was taken by .Judas Maeeabaus (v. 3b). In the 
latter pa>sagc the name is given as < 'A.sniu.s, and 
hi 2 Mace. xii. 13 as ('asms, if indeed the same 
place is referred to, which is not quite clear (see 
Kwald, iv. 35'J, note). G. 

CASTIS (Kaamv [Alex. Kaaneiv :] Cas- 
uhin), a strong fortified city — whether east or west 
of Jordan is not plain — having near it a lake 
(A ifiui]) two stadia in breadth. It was taken by 
Judas Maecahaus with great slaughter (2 Mare, 
xii. 13, 1G). 'Hie parallel history of the 1st hook 
of Maccabees mentions a city named Gasimioh or 
Casimion, with which < aspis maybe identical — 
but the narratives ditfer materially. G. 

CAS'SIA. The representative in the A. V. of 
the Hebrew words kidddh and ketziuth. 

1. Kidddh (rRP: a l pi s : ensiu, stacte) occurs 
in Ex. xxx. 24, as one of the ingredients in the 
composition of the “ oil of holy ointment; ” and in 
Ez. xxvii. 1U, where ‘‘bright iron, cassia, and 
•calamus 11 are mentioned as articles of merchandise 
brought by Dan and Javan to the market of Tyre. 
There can be no doubt that the A. V. is correct in 
the translation of the Hebrew word, though there 
is considerable variety of reading in the old versions. 
The LXX. and Josephus (Ant. iii. 8, § 3) have 
iris, i. c. some species of Jlatj, perhaps the Iris 
ilorentinn , which has an aromatic root-stock. Sym- 
machus and the Vulg. (in Ez. /. c.) read stactv, 
“liquid myrrh.” The Arabic versions of Saadias 
and Krpcnius conjecture costas, which Dr. Hoyle 
(Kitto’s Cyc. art. 4 Ketziotli ') identifies with Auck- 
land in Castas, to which he refers not the kidddh, 
but the ketziuth of the Hebrew Scriptures (see be- 
low’). The Chaldee and Syriac, with most of the 
Euro|)can versions, understand cassia by kidddh : 
they are followed by (Icsenius, Simonis, Hirst, Lee, 
and all the lexicographers. The accounts of cassia 
as given by ancient authors are confused ; and the 
investigation of the subject is a dillieult one. It is 
clear that the Lit in writers by the term casta un- 
derstood both the Oriental product now under con- 
sideration, as well as some low’ sweet herbaceous 
plant, ]>erhnps the Ikphut ynidium, Linn, (sec I’Ve, 
Flort de I 'iryile, p. 32, and Du Molin, Flor. Pod. 
Ancle ii tie, 277): but the Greek word, which is first 
used by lleiodotus (ii. 86), who says (iii. 110) the 


Arabians procured it from a shallow lake in theii 
country, is limited to the Eastern product. Dioa- 
eorides mentions several kinds of cassia, and says 
they are produced in .Spicy Arabia (i. 12). One 
kind is known by the name of mosybtis, or accord- 
ing to Galen (Ik Th trine. ad Pis. p. 108), of 
tnosyl/os, from the ancient city and promontory 
Mosyllon, on the coast of Africa and the sea of 
•llabel Mandeb, not far from the modem Gape 
Guardafui (Sprcngel, Annot. ad Dtoscor . i. 12). 
Will not this throw' some light on Ez. xxvii. 10, 
where it will be observed thai, instead of the ren- 
dering “ going to and fro ” in the text of the A. V., 
the margin has Mtitznl? “Dan and Javan and 
Mcuzal traded in thy markets with cassia, calamus.” 
Ac. The cassia would he brought from India to 
Meuzal, and from thence exported to Tyre and other 
countries under the name of Mcazalitis, or Meuzal 
cassia. 

1 )ioseoridcs speaks of another kind of cassia called 
Kitto , which has been supposed by some to be sub- 
stantially the same as the Hebrew word Kidddh. to 
which it certainly bears a strong resemblance. If 
the words are identical, they must denote cassia 
of difierent qualities, for the kitto of Dioscorides 
was very inferior, while we cannot doubt that the 
cassia used in the composition of the holy ointment 
would be of the best kind. 

Cassia is not produced by any trees which are 
now found growing in Arabia. It is probable there- 
fore that the Greek authors were mistaken on this 
subject, and that they occasionally have regarded 
products imported into Arabia, and thence exported 
northwards to other countries, as the natural pro- 
ductions of that country, 'l’he cassia-bark of com- 
merce is yielded by various kinds of China nunnum, 
which grow' in different parts of India, and is not 
th» product of only one species of tree. China- 
tnoiimni mnlabnihriawt of S. India supplies much 
of the cassia-bark of commerce. Dr. Hooker says 
that cassia is an inferior cinnamon m one sense, 
though, as it never comes from the same species as 
the true cinnamon, the statement is ambiguous. 

2. KetzVoth : C Kaala' cast i), only in 

Ps. xlv. 8, “ All thy garments smell of myrrh, aloes, 
and cassia.” This word is generally supposed to 
be another term for cassia: the old \ersiuns are in 
favor of this interpretation, as well as the etymology 
of the Hebrew word. The Arabic reads Satichnp 
which, from its description by Ab>il l-'adli and 
Avicenna (Celsius, I /tv rob. ii. 3G4-5), evidently 
denotes some cassia-yielding tree. Dr. Hoyle sug- 
gests (see above) that kitzVdth is identical in mean- 
ing and in form with the Arabic kooth, konst, or 
[Syriac] koosldu c whence is probably derived the 
cost us of the Greeks and Homans. Dioscorides 
(i. 15) enumerates throe kinds of cost us, an Arabian, 
Indian, and Syrian sort : the first two are b; 
Sprcngel referred to Costas avabicus , Linn. (Fir. 


£ ^ a - 

« From Tip : Arab. , or <f to cleave,” 

* to tear lengthwise ; ” so called from tlie splitting of 
he bark. 

f > The country nf the Mosylll was In the Clnnnnio- 
nophora reglo, and not far from Aroinata Emporium, 
\nd the author of the Perl pi us particularizes cassia 
itnougst the exports of the same coast (Tenncnt,CVy/on, 

GOO, note). As to see llochart, Grog. Sic. 

p. i. lib. ii. < *21, and Koscniniillcr, Schol. ad Ez. 1. c., 
irho, howevtr, identify it with Sanaa, lu Arabia. 


c From the root > !_‘p, Arab, m (* *» » T " to lop off, 

” to scrape,” ” to peed.” 

d from the root XjLw, detraxit, 

e 

quasi cortex detnictus. 


Cz cost us, l. e. radlcis aroma ticoe Indica * 
Arabian 8|K!clos, Ivam. Dj. Soe Froytag 


CASTLE 


liberacece). The boost of Iudia, called by Euro- 
peans Indian orris , is the root of what Boyle has 
named Aucklandia costus. There is no reason, 
however, why we should abandon the explanation 
of the old versions, and depart from the satisfactory 
etymological evidence afforded by the 1 Iebrew term 
to the doubtful question of identity between it and 
the Arabic koost. \V. H. 

CASTLE. [Fortifications.] * 

CAS'TOR AND POL'LUX, the Dioscuri 
(Ai6aKovpoi, Acts xxviii. 1 1 ). For tue mythology 
of these two heroes* the twin-sons of Jupiter and 
I>eda, we must refer to the Diet, of Hioy. and 
Mythol. We have here to do with them only so 
far as they were connected with seafaring life. 
They were regarded as the tutelary divinities (0eoi 
aooTrjpes) of sailors. They appeared in heaven as 
the constellation of Gemini. Immediately on ship- 
board they were recognized in the phosphoric lights, 
called by modern Italian sailors the fires of St. 
Elmo , which play about the masts and the sails 
(“ In magua tempestate apparent quasi stellie velo 
insidentes: adjuvari se tunc periclitantes existimant 
Follucis et Castoris numine,” Senec. Nat. Queest. i. 
1; coinp. Plin. ii. 37). Hence the frequent allu- 
sions of Roman poets to these divinities in con- 
nection with navigation (see especially Hor. Carm. 
i. 3. 2, “ fratres Helena?, lucida sidera,” and iv. 8- 
31). As the ship mentioned here by St. Luke was 
from Alexandria, it may be worth while to notice 
that Castor and Pollux were specially honored in 
the neighboring district of Cyrenaica (Schol. Find. 
hylh. v. 0). In Catnll. iv. 27, we have distinct 
mention of a boat dedicated to them. See also 
Ixviii. Go. In art these divinities were sometimes 
represented simply as shirs hovering over a ship, 
but more frequently, as young men on horseback 
with conical caps, and stars above them (see the 
coins of Khegium, a city of Bruttii, at which St. 



Silver coin of Bruttii. Obv. : Heads of Castor and 
Pollux to right. Kev. : Castor and Pollux mounted, 
advancing to right. In the exergue BPETTION. 

Paul touched on the voyage in question, ver. 13). 
Such figures were probably painted or sculptured 
at the bow of the ship (hence Trapdai)p.ov\ see Diet, 
of Antiq. art. Insigne). This custom was very,; 
frequent in ancient shipbuilding. Herodotus says 
(iii. 37) that the Phoenicians used to place the fig- 
ures of deities at the bow of their vessels. Virgil 
(sEn. x. 209) and Ovid ( Trist. i. 10. 2) supply us 
with illustrations of the practice; and Cyril of 
Alexandria (Cramer’s Caten r, ad 1. c.) says that 
such was always the Alexandrian method of orna- 
menting each side of the prow. [Snip.] 

J. S. II. 


a The word Catta occurs once only in classical Latin, 
tamely, in Martial, Epig. xiii. 69 ; but that some bird 
t> intended is beyond a doubt. The ancient Greeks 
ind Romans do not appear to have kept domestic cats. 
iVe have sought in vain for the slightest allusion to 
b>Us fjnmesuciti in classical authors. 


CATERPILLAR 31)5 

CATS ( oi ou\ovpoi : cittce ,l ) occurs only in 
Baruch vi. 22 [Epist. of Jer. 22], in the passage 
which sets forth the vanity of the Babylonish idols: 
ic Upon their bodies and heads sil hats, swallows, 
and birds, and the cats also.” The Greek ai\ov - 
pos, as used by Aristotle, has more particular ref- 
erence to the wild eat (Felis coins, Ac.). Herod- 
otus, in the well-known passage (ii. GO) which treats 
of the cats of Egypt, uses alKoupos to denote the 
domestic animal ; similarly Cicero ( '/'use. v. 27, 
78) employs fells; but both Greek and Latin 
words are used to denote other animals, apparently 
some kinds of marten (Mnrtes). The context of 
the passage in Baruch appears to point to the do- 
mesticated animal. Perhaps the people of Babylon 
originally procured the cat from Egypt. 

The domestic cat of the ancient Egyptians is 
supposed by some to be identical with the Fells 
mnnicuhtu, Kuppell, of Nubia, and with our own 
domestic animal, but there is considerable doubt 
on this matter. The Egyptians, it is well known, 
paid an absurd reverence to the cat ; it accompanied 
them in their fowling expeditions; it was deemed 
a capital offense to kill one; when a cat died, it w T as 



Felis innmculata. 


embalmed and buried at Bubastis, the city sacred 
to the moon, of which divinity the cat was reckoned 
a symbol (Herod, ii. GG; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, i, 
24G, Lond. 1854; Jablonski, Panth. sEf/ypt. ii. GG, 
&c. ; Diod. Sic. i. 83). It is generally believed 
that the cat was employed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians as a retriever to bring them the game they 
killed in their fowling expeditions; we cannot credit 
anything of the kind : that the cat, as a great fa- 
vorite, was allowed to accompany the fowler, is 
beyond dispute, but it was doubtless for the sake 
of a share in the booty, and not for the benefit of 
the fowler. Without laying much stress on the 
want of sufficient sagacity for retrieving purposes, 
we cannot believe that the cat could ever have been 
drained to go into the water, to which it has a very 
Strong aversion. 6 See the wood-cuts in Wilkinson, 
where the fowler is in a boat accompanied by hh 

cat. As to which Bochart takes to mean 

mid cats , see Beast. The cat belongs to the 
family Fell he, order Carnivora. 

CATERPILLAR. The representative in 
the A. V. of the Hebrew words chdsil and yelek. 

1. Chdsil (V?n : &Kpisy jS pouxos, ipuaifiij : 


b Even to a proverb : — 

” Catus amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantam.” 
" Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage.” — Shaksp. Macbetk, 
i. 7. 

See Trench’s Lessons tn Proverbs, p. 149. 
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ntbigo , bruchus, c crugo). The Hebrew word occurs 
in 1 K. viii. 37; 2 Cln*. vi. 28; Bs. Ixxviii. 4G; Is. 
xxxiii. 4; Joel i. 4. It is evident from the incon- 
sistency of the two most important old versions in 
their renderings of this word, that nothing is to be 
learnt from them. Bochart has endeavored to show 
that there are nine or ten Hebrew names to denote 
different species of locusts; it has been shown 
[1/OCL’st] that this cannot really be the ease, that 
the destructive kinds of locust which at times visit 
the Bible lands must be limited to two or three 
species, the most destructive being the Acridiam 
peregrinum and the (Kdijmht migratoria conse- 
quently some of these names must stand either for 
different conditions in the life of the locust, or they 
may be synonyms, or else they may denote other 
insect devourers. The term now under notice 
seems to he applied to a locust, perhaps in its larva 
state. The indefinite rendering of the A. V. may 
well, we think, be retained to express the Chdsd, or 
the consumer. 

2. Ytltk. [See Locust, 8.] W. II. 

CAT HU' A (Katfoud; [Vat. KouaO Cunna ), 
1 Esdr. v. 30. Apparently answers to Cl duel in 
Hebrew text, [Fritzsehc (h'xeg. JJandb. in loe.) 
makes BeSSoi'p the representative of Giddel, and 
finds no Hebrew correspondent of Kadovd. A.] 

CATTLE. [Bull.] 

CAULS : 4 h w\6uia : torques). 

The margin of the A. V. gives “ net-works.” The 
Old English word "00111” denoted a netted eap 
worn by women. Compare Chaucer ( WyJ' of 
Bathes Tale, C. T. 1. G599): 

“ I^et se, which is the proudest of hem allc, 

That sverith oil a covcrchiuf or a catle .” 

The Hebrew word shebisbu thus rendered in Is. iii. 
18, is, like many others which occur in the same 
passage, the subject of much dispute. It occurs 
but once, and its root is not elsewhere found in 
Hebrew. The IJabbinieal commentators connect 

it with Gibbets, rendered “embroider” in 

Ex. xxviii. 39, but properly “ to work in squares, 
make checker -work.” So Kimchi (Ltx. s. v.) ex- 
plains sheblsim as “the name of garments wrought 
in checker-work.” Kashi says they are “a kind of 
net-work to adorn the head.” Abarbancl is more 
full : he describes them as “ head-dresses, made of 
silk or gold thread, with which the women hound 
their heads about, and they were of ehecker-work.” 
The word occurs again in the Mislma (L\lim, 
xxviii. 10), but nothing can possibly he inferred 
from the passage itself, and the explanations of the 
commentators do not throw much light upon it. 
It there appears to he used as part of a net-work 
worn as a head-dress by women. Bartenora says it 
was “ a figure which they made upon the net-work 
for ornament, standing in front of it and going 
round from one ear to the other.” Beyond the 
fact that the shebisim were head-dresses or orna- 
ments of the head-dress of Hebrew ladies, nothing 
can be said to he known a!>out them. 

Selimsler (Pc 1 Vs/. Mul., eap. ii.) conjectured 
that they were medallions worn on the necklace, 

° ' ) 

uni identified shebisim with the Arab 

J o 

ihomaiseh, the diminutive of shams, the 

un, whieli is applied to denote the sun-shaped 


ornaments ivom by Arab women alout their necka 
But to this Gesenius very properly objects ( Jes . i 
209), as well as to the explanation of Jalm (ArchuoL 
i. 2, 139), who renders the word “gauze veils.” 

The Versions give but little assistance. The 
LXX. render ipir\6Kia, “ plaited work,” to whieli 
Koavfx&ovs, “ fringes,” aj)pears to have been added 
originally as a gloss, and afterwards to have crept 
fhto the text. Aquila has reA afxwvas, “belts.” 
The Targum merely adopts the Hebrew word with- 
out translating it, and the Syriac and Arabic 
vaguely render .t “ their ornaments.” 

W. A. W. 

* CAUSEY (French chaussce ), a raised or 

paved way (i"I iu 1 Chr. xxvi. 1G, 18, and 

Brov. xv. 19 (margin), in the A. V. ed. 1G11, but 
afterwards changed to causeway, a corruption for 
causey. “Cause way," however, is found iu the 
margin of Is. vii. 3 in A. V. ed. 1G11. See Wor- 
cester’s and Webster’s Dictionanes, and Eastwood 
and Wright’s Bible Word-Book, p. 90. II. 

* CAUSEWAY. [Causey.] 

CAVE (nnVE : (nrri\aiotr. spelunca : in A. 
V. Is. ii. 19, hole ; [Is. xxxii. 14 ;] Jer. vii. 1 1, den ; 
Josh. xiii. 4, literatim, Mearah ; Afaara, Vulg.). 
I. The chalky limestone of which the rocks of 
Syria and Balestine chiefly consist presents, as is 
the ease in all limestone formations, a vast number 
of caverns and natural fissures, many of which have 
also been artificially enlarged and adapted to various 
purposes both of shelter and defense. (Bage, Text- 
Book of Ceobjgy, p. 141; Kitto, Thys. Gtogr. of 
Bed. p. 72.) This circumstance has also given oc- 
casion to the use of so large a number of words as 
are employed in the Scriptures to denote eaves, 
holes, and fissures, some of them giving names to 
the towns and places in their neighbor hood. Out 
of them, besides No 1., may be selected the follow- 
ing:— 

if. '“fin or niH (Ges. p. 458), « hole ; usu- 
ally Tpdoy\r), and carerna. From this come («.) 
N nn, dweller in caves, the name of the Horites of 
Blount Seir, 1 Vady Gh oeyer, expelled by the Edom- 
ites, probably alluded to by Job, a Troglodyte race 
spoken of by Strabo. (Gen. xiv. G, xxxvi. 21; 
Deut. ii. 12; Job xxx. G; Strab. i. p. 42, xvi. pp. 
775-77G; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 410; Hobinson, ii. 
G9, 157 ; Stanley, S . </• P . §§ G8-71.) [IIokitks.] 

(b.) VTIH, land of cavo'ns (Ez. xlvii. 1G, 18; 
Burckhardt, Syna, pp, 110, 28G); A vpavlns, 
LXX.: Auran, Vulg. [IIaukan.] (c.) W2 

rn, house of caroms, the two towns of Beth- 
horon (Josh. xvi. 3, 5). [Betii-iiohon.] (d.) 

C'Dfin, two caverns, the town Horonaim (Is. xv. 
5). [TIohonaim.] 

III. ^n:n, jtlaces of refuge in rocks (Ges. p. 
445) for birds, Cant. ii. 14: aKenT]' foramina, 
[Jer. xlix. 10, rpvfxaXtal : cart nice ,-] Obad. 3, 
dnal: scissune: A. V. clefts. 

I V. rr^n:^ : rpvpa\la' antrum : A. V. den ; 
a ravine through which water Hows (Ges. p. 858) 
Jtidg. vi. 2. 

'Hie caves of Syria and Palestine are still used 
either occasionally or permanently, as habitations, 
as at A nab, near Bzalt, Ramoth-Gilead (Bucking* 
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aam, Travels in Syria, p. G2). The shepherds near 
Hebron leave their villages hi the summer to dwell 
in caves and ruins, in order to be nearer to their 
flocks and fields (Robinson, i. 212). Almost all the 
habitations at Oni-keis , Gadara, are caves (Burck- 
hardt, p. 273). An extensive system of caves exists 
at Beit . fibrin , Eleutheropolis, in Judah, which has 
served for residence or concealment, though now 
disused (Robinson, ii. 53); and another between' 
Bethlehem and Hebron (Irby and Mangles, p. 103). 

The most remarkable caves noticed in Scripture 
are: — 1. That in which Lot dwelt after the de- 
struction of Sodom (Gen. xix. 30). 2. The cave 

of Machpelah (xxiii. 17). 3. Gave of Makkedah 

(Josh. x. 16). 4. Cave of Adullam (1 Sam. xxii. 

1). 5. Cave of En-gedi (xxiv. 3). 6. Obadiah’s 

cave (1 K. xviii. 4). 7. Elijah’s cave in Horeb 

(xix. 9). 8, 9. The rock sepulchres of Lazarus, 

and of our Lord (John xi. 38; Matt, xxvii. 60). 
Some of these may he identified, and to others ap- 
proximate, if not absolutely identical, sites may be 
assigned. Thus the existing caverns near the S. E. 
end of the Dead Sea serve fully to justify the men- 
tion of a cave as the place of Lot’s retirement; as 
those on the W. side agree both in situation and 
in name with the caves of En-gedi (Lynch, Narra- 
tive , p. 234 ; Robinson, i. 500 ; Stanley, p. 296). The 
cave of Machpelah undoubtedly lies beneath the 
mosque at Hebron (Robinson, ii. 79 ; Stanley, p. 149 ; 
Benj. of Tudela, Early Trav. p. 86). The cave of 
Makkedah can hardly be the one to which tradition 
has assigned the name (Irby and Mangles, p. 93); 
for though it is not necessary to suppose that the 
cave was close to the towu of Makkedah, yet the 
situation of the great caverns both at Beit Jibrin 
and at Deir Dnbbdn in neither case agrees with 
that of Makkedah as given by Eusebius, eight miles 
from Eleutheropolis (Ueiand, p. 885; Robinson, ii. 
23, 53; Stanley, p. 211). The site assigned by the 
same ancient authority to Adullam, 10 m. E. of 
Eleutheropolis, agrees as little with that of the cave 
believed by tradition to have been David’s hiding- 
place, namely, in the Wady Khureitun at the S. E. 
of Bethlehem, which in some respects agrees with 
the Scripture narrative better than the neighbor- 
hood of Deir Dubban , assigned to it by Mr. Stan- 
ley. (See 1 Sam. xx. 6, and particularly xxii. 3, 
4; Joseph. Ant. vi. 12, § 3; Reland, p. 549; Jrby 
and Mangles, p. 103; Robinson, i. 482; Stanley, 
p. 259.) [See Odollam.] 

The cave in which Obadiah concealed the proph- 
ets cannot now be identified, but it was probably 
in the northern part of the country, in which abun- 
dant instances of caves fit for such a purpose might 
be pointed out. 

The sites of the cave of Elijah, as well as of the 
“cleft” of Moses on Mount Horeb (Ex. xxxiii. 22) 
are also obviously indeterminate ; for though tradi- 
tion has not only assigned a place for the former 
on Jebel Milsa, and consecrated the spot by a 
chapel, there are caves on the competing summit 
of Serbal, to one or other of which it might with 
equal probability be transferred. (Stanley, p. 49 ; 
Robinson, i. 103; Burckhardt, p. 608.) 

Besides these special caves there is frequent men- 
Vion in O. T. of caves as places of refuse. Thus 
the Israelites are said to have taken refuge from the 
Philistines in “holes” (1 Sam. xiv. 11): to which 
the name of the scene of Jonathan’s conflict, Makh- 
nos (Michmash), sufficiently answers. (Stanley, 
v. 204; Rob. i. 440; Irby, p. 89.) So also in the 
(me of Gideon they had taken refuge from the Mid- 
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ianites in dens and caves and stronghold:, such a a 
abound in the mountain region of Manasseh. 
(Judges vi. 2; Stanley, p. 341.) 

Not only have the caves of Palestine afforded 
refuge from enemies, but during the earthquakes 
also, by which the country has been so often vis- 
ited, the inhabitants have found in them a safe 
retreat. This was the case in the great convulsion 
of 1837, when S<tfed was destroyed; and to this 
mode of retreat the prophet Isaiah probably alludes 
(Is. ii. 10, 19, 21; Robinson, ii. 422; Stanley, 
p. 151). 

But Adullam is not the only cave, nor were its 
tenants the only instances of banditti making the 
caves of Palestine their accustomed haunt. Jose- 
phus (Ant. xiv. 15, § 5) relates the manner in 
which, by order of llerod, a cave occupied by rob- 
bers, or rather insurgents, was attacked by soldiers 
let down from above in chests and baskets, from 
which they dragged forth the inmates with hooks, 
and killed or thrust them down the precipices; or, 
setting fire to their stores of fuel, destroyed them 
by suffocation. These caves are said to have been 
in Galilee, not far from Sepphoris; and are prob- 
ably the same as those which Josephus himself, in 
providing for the defense of Galilee, fortified near 
Gennesaret, which elsewhere he calls the caves of 
Arbela (B. J. i. 16, § 2-4, ii. 20, § 6, 1 -it. § 37). 
Bacchides, the general of Demetrius, in his expedi- 
tion against Judaea, encamped at Messaloth, near 
Arbela, and reduced to submission the occupants 
of the caves (Ant. xii. 11, § 1; 1 Macc. ix. 2). 

Messaloth is probably steps, or terraces 

(comp. 2 Chr. ix. 11; Ges.p. 957). The Messaloth 
of the book of Maccabees and the robber-caves of 
Arbela are thus probably identical, and are the 
same as the fortified cavern near Medjdel (Mag- 
dala), called Kalaat Ibn Maan, or Pigeon’s Castle, 
mentioned by several travellers. They are said by 
Burckhardt to be capable of containing 600 men. 
(Reland, pp. 358, 575; Burckhardt, Syria , p. 331; 
Irby and Mangles, p. 91 ; Lightfoot, Cent. Chorogr . 
ii. 231; Robinson, ii. 398; Raumer, p. 108: comp 
also Hos. x. 14.) [Beth-Arbel.] 

Josephus also speaks of the robber inhabitants 
of Trachonitis, who lived in large caverns, present- 
ing no prominence above ground, but widely ex- 
tended below (Ant. xv. 10, § 1). These banditti 
annoyed much the trade with Damascus, but were 
put down by Herod. Strabo alludes very distinctly 
to this in his description of Trachonitis. and de- 
scribes one of the caverns as capable of holding 
4000 men (Strabo, xvi. p. 756; Raumer, p. 68; 
Jolliffe, Travels in Pal . i. 197). 

Lastly, it was the caves which lie beneath and 
around so many of the Jewish cities that formed 
the last hiding-places of the Jewish leaders in the 
war with the Romans. Josephus himself relates 
the story of his own concealment in the caves of 
Jotapata; and after the capture of Jerusalem, John 
of Gischala, Simon, and many other Jews, endeav- 
ored to conceal themselves in the caverns beneath 
the city; whilst in some of them great spoil and 
vast numbers of dead bodies were found of those 
who had perished during the siege by hunger or 
from wounds (Joseph. B. J. iii. 8, § 1, vi. 9, § 4). 

The rock dwellings and temples of Petra are de- 
scribed in a separate article. 

Natural cavities in the rock were and are fre- 
quently used as cisterns for water, and as places of 
imprisonment (Is. xxiv. 22; Ez xxxii. 23; Zech 
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lx. 11 ) [ClSTKKN ; I’msox] ; also as stalls for horses 
and for granaries (Irby and Mangles, p. 140). No 
use, however, of rock caserns more strikingly e« n- 
neets the modern usages of 1'alotine and the adja- 
eent regions with their ancient history than the 
employment of them as burial-places. The rocky 
soil of so large a portion of the Holy Land almost 
forbids interment, excepting in cavities either nat- 
ural or hewn from the rock. The dwelling of the 
demoniac among the tombs is thus explained by 
the rock caverns abounding nearThc Sea of Galilee 
(.lollitfe, i. 3H). Accordingly numerous sites are 
shown in Palestine and adjacent lands of (so-called) 
sepulchres of saints and heroes of t (Id and New 
Test., venerated both by Christians and Moham- 
medans ( Early Trad Is, p. .’Id; Stanley, p. 148). 
Among these may he mentioned the cave of Mach- 
pelah, the tomb of Aaron on Mount I lor, of .Joseph, 
and of liachcl, as those for which every probability 
of identity in site at least may be claimed (Irby 
and Mangles, p. 134; Kobinson, i. 218, 21!), ii. 275- 
2S7). More questionable are the sites of the lomhs 
of Elisha, Obadiuh, and .lolin the Baptist, at Sa- 
maria; of llabakknk wl J ebatha (C.nbatha), Micah 
near Ketla, and of Pel to rah, llebckah’s nurse, at 
Bethel (Stanley, pp. 143, L4!>; Belaud, pp. 772, G!)8, 
5*S 1 ; Pob. ii. 304). The questions so much debated 
relating to the tombs in and near Jerusalem and 
Bethany will be found treated under those beads. 
But whatever value may belong to the connection 
of the names of judges, kings, or prophets, with 
the very remarkable rock tombs near Jerusalem, 
there can be no doubt that the caves hearing these 
names are sepulchral caverns enlarged and embel- 
lished by art. The sides of the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat arc studded with eaves, many of which arc 
inhabited by Arab families. (Sandys, p. 188; Maun- 
drell. p. 440 ; Kobinson, i. 241, 34'.*, 304; Bartlett, 
Wtlks about Jerusalem, p. 1 17). It is no doubt the 
vast number of caves throughout the country to- 
gether with, perhaps, as Maundrcll remarks the 
taste for hermit life which prevailed in the 5th and 
0th centuries of the t ‘hristian era, which has placed 
tin* sites of so many inqKJrtant events in caves and 
grottoes; e. //. the birth of the Virgin, the Annun- 
ciation, the Salutation, the birth of the Baptist and 
of our Lord, the scene of the Agony, of St. Peter's 
denial, the mnqiosition of the Apostles’ Greed, the 
Transfiguration (Shaw, pt. ii. c. 1 ; Maundrcll, E. 
T. p. 470): and the like causes have created a tra- 
ditionary cave-site for the altar of TJ\j;di on Mount 
Gnrmel, and peopled its sides, as well as those of 
Mount 'labor, with hermit inhabitants. (I lv. 
xviii. 10; Irby and Mangles, p. 00; Poland, p. 320; 
Winer, s. v. ('aninl: Am. ix. 3; Sir.). Maunde- 
ville. /'ranis, p. 31; Sandys, p. 203; Maundrcll, 
E. T. p. 478; J.ihn, Arch. Hi hi. p. 0; Stanley, p. 
1153; Kit to, /’Ays. Geoyr. pp. 30,31; Van Kginout, 
Travels, ii. 5-7.) II. W. P. 

CEDAR (*^S: Ke'SpoO cairn s: from T^\ 

root of RPS\ emit • l or cow//r«*W, ( lesen. p. 148). 
'Hie term is expressive of a mighty and deeply 
rooted tree, and is usually understood to apply here 
to one of the coniferous kind, hut not always to 
that which is commonly known as the Gedar of 
l^ehanou. 

The conditions to be fulfilled in order to answer 


« The UWTerenrc between tbo tiCbnnon cedar ivn<l 
the Deistura consists ctilctly In the rones, which In 
be Utter grow in piles, and upon stalks; the leaves 
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all the descriptions in the Bible of a cedar-tree an 
that it should be tall (Is. ii. 13), spreading (Ez. 
xxxi. 3), abundant (1 K. v. G, 10). fit for beams, 
pillars, and boards (1 K. vi. 10, 15, vii. 2), masts 
of ships (!•>.. xxvii. 5), and for carved work as 
images (Is. xliv. 14). 'fo these may lie added qual 
ities aserilied to cedar-wood by profane writers 
Pliny speaks of the cedar of Crete, Africa, and 
Syria as being most esteemed and imperishable. 
The same quality is ascribed also to juniper. In 
Egypt and Syria ships were built of cedar, and in 
Gyprus a tree was cut down 120 feet long and pro- 
portionately thick. The durability of cedar was 
proved, be says, l\v the duration of the cedar roof 
of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, which had lasted 
400 years. At Utica the beams, made of Numid- 
ian cedar, of a temple of Apollo bad lasted 1170 
years! Vitruvius speaks of the antiseptic proper- 
ties of the oil of cedar and also of juniper (Plin. 
II. X. xiii. 5, xvi. 40; Vilruv. ii. 0; Joseph. Ant. 
viii. 5, § 2; Sandys, Travels, pp. 100, 107). 

Not only was cedar timber used by David and 
Solomon in their buildings (2 Sam. v. 11; 1 K. v. 
0, vi. 15, vii. 2), but also in the second 'Temple 
rebuilt under Zernbbnbel, the timber employed was 
cedar from Lebanon (Ezr. iii. 7; 1 Esdr. iv. 48, v. 
55). Cedar is also said by Josephus to have been 
used by Herod in the roof of his temple (/>. ./. v. 
5, § 2). The roof of the Kotimda of the Glmrcli 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem is said to have 
been of cellar, and that of the Church of the Vir- 
gin at Bethlehem to have been of cedar or cypress. 
(Williams, Holy City, ii. 202; (Junresmius, /.Inc. 
Terr. Sanct.x i. 12; Ber. p. 2; 'Kohler, Bcthh hem, 

pp. no, 112.) 

Now in some important respects no tree but the 
cedar ( Tinas ca/rm •■), or its almost equivalent, the 
Pi nus Dem/ara can answer the above conditions. 
The characteristics of these two trees, of which 
great numbers are found from A! omit Taurus to the 
Himalayas, are so often interchanged that they are 
scarcely to he distinguished the one from the other. 
No tree is at once so lofty, spreading, and umbra- 
geous, and the wood of the Deodara at least is ex- 
tremely durable. The dillicnlties which are found 
in reconciling the ancient descriptions with the 
modern specimens of cedar wood lie, (1) in the fit- 
ness of cedar trees for masts of ships (Ez. xxvii. 5); 
(2) still more in the very general Agreement as to 
the inferior quality of the timber, which is usually 
described as less valuable than the worst sorts of 
deal. Of authorities quoted by Dr. Koyle in his 
article on the subject in Dr. Kitto's Cyclopaedia (art. 
Eves), two only ascribe serviceable qualities to the 
cedar-wood, whether grown in England or in speci- 
mens brought from the ancient cedar grove on Mount 
Lebanon. Accordingly, Celsius in his ffieroboton 
iron has endeavored to prove that by the cedar of 
Scripture is meant the /Gnus sylvestris or Scotch 
fir. and that by “fir” is intended the cypress. 

I Others have supposed that the Sandarac tree, the 
citrus of Bliny, Callitris (juat/rivnlris, or Thuja 
nrtieubitn , represents the ce<lar. The timber of 
this tree is extremely hard and durable; the roof 
of the mosque of Cordova, built in I lie 0th century, 
is constricted of it, which was formerly supposed 
from the Spanish name alrrce to have been made 
of larch (Cook, Ski tches in Spain, p. 5, and note; 


nlso tire longer and more distinctly 3-siileU. The -irool 
of both Is extremely resinous. 
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Fergusson, f/andb. of Arch t. 4f G). Besides these 
trees, the Cephalonian pine, the common yew, Taxus 
baccata , and the juniper cedar, Cedrus hnccifera , or 
oxycedrus , each of them possesses qualities which 
answer to some at least of those ascribed to the 
cedar. The opinion of Celsius is founded in great 
measure on the use by the Arabs and Arabic writers 

of the word j^f, arz , evidently the equivalent of 

T jS, erez , to express the cedar of Lebanon, and 
also at Aleppo the Pinus sylvestris, which is abun- 
dant both near that city and on Lebanon. A sim- 
ilar argument will apply also to the Thuja articulata 
of Mount Atlas, which is called by the Arabs d- 
arz , a name which led to the mistake as to the ma- 
terial of the Cordova roof from its similarity to 
the Spanish alerce (Niebuhr, Descr. de V Arable, 
p. 131, <fcc., and Questions, xc. p. 1G9, &c.; Pliny, 
// N. xiii. 11, 15; Kitto, Eres, Thija; Hay, 


1 Vest. Barb. c. iv. 49; Gesen. p. 148, who reject* 
the opinion of Celsius; Winer, s. v.). 

It may be observed. (1.) That unsuccessful exper- 
iments on English-grown cedar, or on wood derived 
from the trees of the ancient cedar grove of Leba- 
non, do not as yet invalidate all claim of the cedar, 
whether Lebanon or Deodara cedar, to share iu the 
qualities anciently ascribed to it. Besides the trees 
which belong to the one grove known bj tlfe name 
of “the Cedars,” groves and green woods of cedar 
are found in other parts of the range (Buckingham, 
Travels among Arabs, p. 4G8; Eng. Cycl. s. v. 
Syria ; Robinson, iii. 593 ; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 
19; Loudon, Arboretum, vol. iv. pp. 240G, 2407; 
Celsius, Hierobotnnicon, i. 89 ; Belon, Obs. de Ar- 
bor ibus conferis . ii. 1G2, 1G5, 1GG). (2.) That it 

has been already shown that the Deodara cedar 
certainly possesses in a remarkable degree the prop- 
erty of durability, said to be wanting in the Lel>- 



Ceiars of Lebanon. (From a Photograph.) 


anon cedar. But (3.) The remains of wood used 
in the Nineveh palaces were supposed by Layard to 
be cedar, a supposition confirmed by the inscrip- 
tions, which show that the Assyrian kings imported 
cedar from Lebanon. This wood is now proved by 
microscopic examination to be yew (Layard, N. aiul 
B. pp. 35G, 357; Loudon, u. s. p. 2431). 

In speaking, therefore, of cedar of Lebanon used 
in building for beams, pillars, or ceiling boards, it 
is probable that the wood of more than one tree 
was employed, but unuer the one name of cedar, 
and that the trees which furnished the material 
were, besides the Pinus cedrus , the Cedrus Deodara , 
he yew, ( Taxus baccata), and also the Scotch pine 
( Pinus sylvestris). The Sandarac tree ( Thija artic- 
ulata) is said by Van Egmont ( Travels , ii. 280) to 
have been found on Lebanon, but no hint of im- 
portation of foreign timber is anywhere given in 
Scripture, or by Josephus, whilst each of the above- 
named trees grows there in greater or less abun- 
dance. The Pinus sylvestris may have furnished 
.ne material of the ship-masts mentioned by Eze- 


kiel ; and it may be added, that the LXX. rendei 
“ masts ” in that passage by iarous eAanVoos, 
made of fr , or like fr. 

But there is another use of cedar-wood men 
tioned in Scripture, namely, in purification (Lev 
xiv. 4; Num. xix. 6). The term cedar is applied 
by Pliny to the lesser cedar, oxycedrus , a Phoenician 
juniper, which is still common on the Lebanon, 
and whose wood is aromatic. The wood or fruit 
of this tree was anciently burnt by way of per- 
fume* especially at funerals (Plin. H. N. xiii. 1, 5; 
Ov. Fast. ii. 558; Horn. Od. v. 60). The tree is 
common in Egypt and Nubia, and also in Arabia, 
in the Wady Mousa, where the greater cedar is not 
found. Tt is obviously likely that the use of the 
more common tree should be enjoined while the 
people were still in the wilderness, rather than of 
the uncommon (Shaw, Travels , p. 4G4; Burck- 
hardt, Syria , p. 430; Russell, Nubia, p. 425). 

The grove of trees known as the Cedars of Leb- 
anon consists of about 400 trees, standing quite 
1 alone in a depression of the mountain with no trees 
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near, about 6400 feet alx>ve the sea, and 3000 be- 
ow the summit. About 11 or 12 are very large 
*nd old, 25 large, 50 of middle size, and more than 
300 younger and smaller ones.” The older trees 
have each several trunks and spread themselves 
widely round, but most of the others are of conc- 
like form and do not send out wide lateral brandies. 6 
Ln 1550 there were 28 old trees, in 1731) l’ocoeke 
countgd 15, but the number of trunks makes tiie 
operation of counting uncertain. They are re 
garded with much reverence by the native inhab- 
itants as living records of Solomon’s jxnver, and 
the .Muronite patriarch was formerly accustomed to 
celebrate there the festival of the Transfiguration 
at an altar of rough stones. Within the last 10 
years a chapel has been erected (IJobinson, iii. 500, 
591; Stanley, S. if P. p. 140). 11. W. T. 

There can, wc think, be little doubt that the He- 
brew word erez invariably rendered “cedar” 

by the A. V., does stand for that tree in most of 
the passages where the word occurs. The mz, or 
“ firmly rooted and strong tree,” from an Arabic 
root which has this signification, c is particularly the 
name of the cedar of I^ebanon (Cedms Libani) \ 
but that the word is used in a wider sense to denote 
other trees of the Confene y is clear from some 
Scriptural passages where it occurs, l or instance, 
the “ cedar wood ” mentioned in Ixv. xiv. G can 
hardly be the wood of the l^ebanon cedars, seeing 
that the Led r us Libani could never have grown in 
the peninsula of Sinai, where the Israelites were at 
the time the law for the cleansing of the lcj>er was 
given; nor in Egypt, whence they had departed. 
“Cedars,” says Dr. Hooker, “are found on the 
mountains of Algeria, on the whole range of Tau- 
rus, and in the Kcdisha valley of Lebanon: they 
have also been observed by Ehrenberg in forests of 
oak between Bsherre and Bshinnate.” There is 
another passage (Ez. xxvii. 5) where the Tyrians 
are said to have made use of “cedars of Lebanon ” 
for masts of ships, in which perhaps erez denotes 
some fir; in all probability, as l)r. Hooker con- 
jectures, the Pinus ffahpensis, wjiich grows in 
Ixjbanon, and is better fitted for furnishing ship- 
masts than the wood of the Cedims Libani With 
regard to the objection that has been made to the 
wood of the Cedrus Libani — (sec Dr. Lindley's 
remark in the Gardener's Cbron. i. 699, “ the 
worthless though magnificent cedar of Mount tab- 
anon ”) — that its inferior quality could never have 
allowed it to form the “cedar pillars,” &c. of 
Solomon’s temple, it may be observed that this in- 
feriority applies only to English grown trees, and 
not to Lebanon specimens. At the same time it 
must be admitted that, though the wood is of close 
grain, it has no particular quality to recommend it 
for building purposes; it was probably, therefore, 
not very extensively used in the construction of the 
Temple. 

The Cedrus Lib-mi , Pinus If tl< jwasis, and Ju- 


ft • Mr. Jessup (sec* * addition to this article) says 
that the largest of these ff Is forty-eight feet lu circum- 
ference, and the remaining eleven vary from twenty to 
Milrty feet” ( Hours at Home for March, 1807: Iv. 
408). A. 

b • Dr. Thomson ( lsin < / and Book } 1. 297) remarks 
on a striking peculiarity In the shape of this tree, 
which Is Illustrated by the engraving hero given, lie 
says: The branches are thrown out horizontally from 
the parent trunk. These, again, part Into limbs which 
pr»«rve the same horizontal direction, and so on down 


niperus excelsa, were probably all included under 
the term erez ; though there can be no doubt that 
by this name is more especially denoted the cedar of 
I^ebanon, as being /car* *£oxh v the firmest and 
grandest of the conifers. 

The Pinus sylcestris is by old writers often men- 
tioned as one of the pines of Lebanon; but Dr 
Hooker says he has little doubt that the P . Half 
pensts must be tlie tree meant, for the P. sylveslris 
(“Scotch fir”) is not found in l^ebanon or Syria. 

The claim of the Deodar to represent a Bible 
Conifer may be dismissed at once. Deodars are 
not found nearer to the Lebanon than within a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles. As to the “ cedar 
wood ” used in purifications, it is probable that one 
of the smaller junipers is intended ( J . sabina ?), 
for it is doubtful whether the Juniperus exeelsa 
exists at all in Arabia. [Jukipek.] 

Dr. Hooker has favored us with the following 
valuable communication relative to the true cedars 
of Lebanon : “ As far as is at present known, tl>e 
cedar of Lebanon is confined in Syria to one valley 
of the l^ebanon range, namely, that of the Kedisha 
river, which flows from near the highest point of 
the range westward to the Mediterranean, and 
enters the sea at the port of Tripoli. The grove 
is at the very upper part of the valley, about 15 
miles from the sea, G000 feet above that level, and 
their position is moreover above that of all other 
arboreous vegetation. The valley here is very broad, 
open, and shallow, and the grove forms a mere 
speck on its flat floor. The mountains rise above 
them on the X. E. and S. in steep stony slopes, 
without precipices, gorges, ravines, or any other 
picturesque features whatever. Nothing can be 
more drear)' than the whole surrounding landscape. 
To the W. the scenery abruptly changes, the valley 
suddenly contracts to a gorge, and becomes a rocky 
ravine of the most picturesque description, with vil- 
lages, groves, and convents perched on its flanks, 
base, and summits, recalling Switzerland vividly 
and accurately. At the time of my visit (October, 
I860) the flanks of the valley about the cedars were 
perfectly arid, and of a pule yellow red ; and the 
view of this great red area, perhaps two or three 
miles across, with the minute patch of cedar grove, 
seen from above and at a distance of ten miles or 
so, was most singular. 1 can give ) ou no idea of 
what a speck the grove is in the yawning hollow. 
I have said the floor of the valley is flat and broad ; 
but, on nearer inspection, the cedars are found to 
be confined to a small portion of a range of low 
stony hills of rounded outlines, and perhaps GO to 
100 feet above the plain, which sweep across the 
valley. These hills are, 1 believe, old moraines, de- 
posited by glaciers that once debouched on to the 
plain from the surrounding tops of Lebanon. 1 
have many reasons for believing this, as also for 
supposing that their formation dates from the glacial 
epoch. The restriction of the cedars to these mo- 
raines is absolute, and not without analogy in re- 

to the minutest twigs, and even the arrangement of 
the clustered leaves has the same general tendcucy. 
Climb Into one, und }ou are delighted with a snccefl 
slon of verdant floors spread around the trunk, nnd 
graduall/ narrowing as jou ascend. The beautiful 
cones set m to stand upon, or rise out of this green 
Hooriug/’ A. 

* * % 

c Frctot the unused root T^S, t. Arab.^f, con- 
traxit } i vUegil J innavitque se. Oesen. Thes. s. ▼. 
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gard to other coniferous trees in Swiss and Hima- 
layan valleys.” 

Dr. Hooker draws attention to the unfortunate 
disregard shown wit! aspect to the seedlings an- 
nually produced from he old cedar-trees in Leb- 
anon. ft is a remarkable but lamentable fact that 
no trees are seen much less than 50 years old! 
The browsing goats and the drought destroy all the 
young seedlings ; and it is a sad pity that no means 
are adopted to encourage tbeir growth, which might 
easily he done by fencing and watering." 

W. II. 

* It has been popularly supposed and often as- 
serted (even by Stanley, S. </* P. p. 140, 3d ed.) 
that the B’sherreh grove above described was the 
only remaining representative of the ancient “ cedars 
ot Lebanon,” though Seetzen found cedars to the 
number of several thousands at Etnub, north of 
Ehden, and speaks of two other groves which he 
did not personally visit (Rob. Later Bibl . Res. iii. 
593). Ehrenberg also in 1823 found the cedar 
growing abundantly on those parts of the I^ebanon 
range which lie north of the road between Ba’albek 
and Tripoli (Rob. ibid.). More recently, other 
large groves were described by Berggren and the 
botanist Bov4 (Ritter, Erdk. xvii. 638). But we are 
indebted for the fullest information on this subject 
to the Rev. Henry H. Jessup, an American mis- 
sionary in Syria, who has visited and described no 
less than “ eleven distinct groves of cedars in 
Mount Lebanon, two of them of great size and 
numbering thousands of trees. Five of these 
groves are in Northern and six in Southern 1 Leb- 
anon, and their situation and relative altitude above 
the sea,” Mr. Jessup remarks, “ are such as to in- 
dicate that at some time in the past, the whole 
l^ebanon range, at an average height of from 3000 
to 7000 feet above the sea, was covered with forests 
of this imperial tree.” (See his article on the 
“ Cedar Forests in Mount Lebanon ” in Hours at 
Home for March and April, 1867 ; iv. 405 ff., 499 
If.) 

Of the groves in Northern Lebanon the most 
remarkable, besides the famous B’sherreh grove, is 
one at el-Hadith, first visited by Mr. Jessup in 
1856, in which, as he says, “the trees are literally 
innumerable, extending for a mile along the range, 
and containing cedars enough to build a city of 
temples” (Hours at Home, iv. 409). Mr. Tris- 
tram visited the same place in 1884, and describes 
the largest of the trees as “ fifteen or eighteen feet 
in circumference,” but he found “ none that ap- 
proached the patriarchs of the grove either in size 
or magnificence” (Land of Israel, p. 634, 2d ed.). 

In Southern Lebanon there was a forest of cedars 
a few years ago near ’Ain Zehalteh, containing 
“more than 10,000 trees, many of them of im- 
mense size; ” but “ the Vandal of a Sheik,” as Mr. 
Tristram calls him, “sold them to a native specu- 
lator, who cut them down for pitch.” The stumps, 
however, remain, and luxuriant young plants are 
springing up on every side. Mr. Jessup visited the 
place, and measured one stump “ nearly 1 5 feet in 
diameter” (Hours at Home , iv. 499). Among the 
more remarkable groves now flourishing in South- 
ern l>ebanon is one near Maasir, “not inferior in 
interest to the ‘Cedars of the la>rd themselves.” 


a See Dr. Hooker’s paper rf On the Cedars of Leba- 
non, Taurus, &c.” in the Nat. Hist. Review , No. v 

p 11. 

• Dean Stanley has a beautiful paragraph ^founded 
26 
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It contains about 309 trees, the largest measuring 
over 30 feet in circumference. “Perhaps 20 of 
them,” says Mr. Jessup, “will measure from 20 lo 
25 feet in circumference, and almost all of them 
arc large and venerable in appearance. There is 
not an insignificant tree in the grove.” Near el- 
Baruk there is a much larger grove or rather forest, 
containing thousands of trees. They cover an area 
of nearly one hundred acres along the mountain 
side, and up and down a gradually sloping ravine. 

. . . The largest of the trees measure in girth 
about 20 feet, and they vary in size down to a foot 
in diameter.” Below this, at about fifteen minutes’ 
ride, lies the northeastern grove of el-Barfik, on 
the southern side of a deep ravine, containing 
about 200 noble trees, the largest 24 feet in circum- 
ference. 

Mr. Jessup in his visits to these groves was ac- 
companied by I)r. Post, an experienced botanist, 
who pronounces the trees to be the genuine Pin us 
cednis. A. 

CE'DRON (tj KeSpcSj/; Alex. [1 Macc. xv. 
39, KaiBpou] 41,] KeSpco: [1 Macc. xv. 39, 41, J 
Gedor [but Cedron , ed. 1590, as in xvi. 9]). 1 . 

A place fortified by Cendebseus under the orders of 
king Antiochus (Sidetes), as a station from which 
to command the roads of Judoea (1 Macc. xv. 39, 
41, xvi. 9). It was not far from Jamnia (Jabne), 
or from Azotus (Ashdod), and had a winter-torrent 
or wady (x*ifj.dpbous), on the eastward of it, which 
the army of the ^Maccabees had to cross before Cen- 
debseus could be attacked (xvi. 5). These condi- 
tions are well fulfilled in the modern place Katra 
or Kutrah , which lies on the maritime plain below 
the river Rabin, and three miles southwest of Afcir 
(Ekron). Schwarz (p. 119) gives the modern name 
as Kadrun , but this wants confirmation. Ewald 
(Gesch. iv. 390, note) suggests Tell el~Turmus , five 
or six miles further south. 

2. In this form is given in the N. T. the name 

of the brook Kidron ^n3 = “the black 

torrent ”) in the ravine below the eastern wall of 
Jerusalem (John xviii. 1, only). Beyond it was 
the garden of Gethsemane. Lachmann, with AD 
[AS A, not D, see below], has xei^udppous rod 
K eZpwv\ but the Rec. Text with B [CL and most 
of the uncials] has rd>v K&pwv, i. e. “ the brook 
of the cedars ” (so too the LXX. in 2 Sam. xv. 23). 
Other MSS. [as Sin. D] have the name even so 
far corrupted as too tceSpov, cedri, and re ov 5eV- 
bpcor. In English the name is often erroneously 
read (like Cephas, Cenchreae, Chuza, &c.) with a 
soft C; but it is unnecessary to point out that it. 
has no connection with “Cedar.” [Kidron.] 

G. 

CEI'LAN (K i\dv; [Aid. KeAcu/:] Ciaso ). 
Sons of CeiJan andAzetas, according to 1 Esdr. v. 
15, returned with Zorobabel from Babylon. There 
are no names corresponding to these in the lists of 
Ezra or Nehemiah. 

CEILING (FI93, from IT? : <?KoiAo<rra9- 
l*r)(r€, 1 K. vi. 9 ; to cover vrith rafters , Gesen. p. 

695; Schleusner, Lex. V. T. koiXoot., or 
(Ez. xli. 16), a plank). The descriptions of Script- 

on a visit to the cedars) in which he brings together 
in a striking picture all the Scripture allusions to this 
celebrated forest ( Notices of Localities , p. 216 ff.). 

H 
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are (1 K. vi. 9 t 15, vii. .* i ; 2 Clir. Iii. 5, 9, .Ter. 
xxii. 14; Hag. i. 4), anil of .Josephus (Ant. viii. .3, 
§§ 2-9, xv. 11, § 5), show that the ceilings of the 
Temple a nil the palaces of the .Jewish kings were 
formetl of cedar planks applied to the beams or 
joints crossing from wall to wall, probably with 
sunk panels (^aTvwjuara), edged and ornamented 
with gold, and carved with incised or other patterns 
(SaOv^vKois y\v<pa7s), sometimes painted (der. 
xxii. 14). 

It is probable that both Egyptian and Assyrian 
models were, in this as in other branches of archi- 
tectural construction, followed before the Homan 
period. [Akc iutkctui:i:.J 'flic construction and 
designs of Assyrian ceilings in the more important 
buildings can only be conjectured (bayard, A Vn- 
it th, ii. 205, 289), but tbe proportions in the walls 
themselves answer in a great degree to those men- 
tioned in Scripture (.Yi/i. find Bab. p. G42; Fcr- 
gusson, Handbook i >f Architecture , i. 201). Ex- 
amples, however, are extant of Egyptian ceilings in 
stucco painted with devices of a dale much earlier 
than that of Solomon's Temple. Of these devices 
the principal are the guillochc, the chevron, and 
tiie scroll. Some are painted in blue with stars, 
and others hear representations of birds and other 
emblems (Wilkinson, Anc. Hgypl. ii. 290). Tbe 
excessive use of vermilion and other glaring colors in 
Roman house-painting, of which Vitruvius at a later 
date complains (vii. 5), may have been introduced 
from Egypt, whence also came in all probability the 
taste fur vermilion {Minting shown in Jchoiakim’s 
palace (Jer. xxii. 14; Am. iii. 15; Wilkinson, i. 
19). .See also the descriptions given by Athenaus 
(v. p. 190) of the tent of Ptolemy Philadelplnw, and 
the ship of Philopator (i/j. p. 290), and of the so- 
called sepulchres of the kings of Syria near Tyre 
(I lasselquist, p. 1G5). 

The panel work in ceilings, which has been de- 
scribed, is found in ( Jriental and North African 
dwellings of late and modem times. Shaw de- 
icribcs tbe ceilings of Moorish houses in liarbary 
as of wainscot, either “ very artfully painted, or 



Panelled celling from house In Cairo. (Lane, Modrm 
Egyptians.) 


else thrown into a variety of panels, with gilded 
mouldings and scrolls of the Koriin intermixed ” 
(Travel*, p. 208). Mr Porter describes the ceil- 
ings of houses at Damascus as delicately painted, 
iiid in the more ancient houses with “arabesques 
encompassing pauela of 1 due, on which arc imcril>cd 
verses and chapters of the Koran in Arabic. Also 
\ tomb at Palmyra, with u stone ceiling beautifully 
panelled ind {minted (/>imn*ru*, i. -34, 37, 57, GO, 
232; cf. Pent. vi. 9; also Line’s .1 /<*/. I'.yypt, i. 
37, 38). Many of the rooms in the Palace of tbe 
Moors nt tbe Allmmbra were ceiled ami ornamented 
with tbe richi-st geometrical patterns. These still 
remain, and restorations of them may be seen at 


the Allmmbra Court of the Crystal Palace. Th« 
ancient Egyptians used colored tiles in their build- 
ings (Athen. v. 20G; Wilkinson, ii. 287). The 



Panelled ceiling from house iu Cairo. (Lane, Modem 
Egyptians.) 

like taste is observed by Chardin to have prevailed 
in Persia, and he mentions beautiful specimens of 
mosaic, arabesque, and inlaid wood-work in ceilings 
at Ispahan, at Ivoom in the mosque of Fatima, and 
at Ardevil. These ceilings were constructed on 
the ground and hoisted to their position by ma- 
chinery (Chardin, Voyaye, ii. 434, iv. 120, vii. 
387, viii. 40, plate 39; Olearius, p. 241). 

II. W. P. 

* CELLAIIS. [Joasii, No. 7.] 
CELOSYiriA. [Cuslksyria.] 
CEN'CHREA (accurately CENCHREvE, 

K cyKptal: [ Cenchnc ] ), the eastern harbor of Cor- 
inth (i. e. its harbor on the Saronic Gulf) and the 
emporium of its trade with the Asiatic shores of 
the Mediterranean, as Lcchiemn (Lutrdki) on the 
Corinthian Gulf connected it with Italy and tbe 
west. A line of walls extended from the citadel 
of Corinth to Lechamin, and thus the pass of Cen- 
chrcrc was of jx^culiar military importance in refer- 
ence to the approach along the Isthmus from 
Northern Greece to the Morca. [Corinth.] 

St. Paul sailed from Cenchrens (Acts xviii. 18) 
on Ids return to Syria from his second missionary 
journey; and when he wrote his epistle to the 
Romans in the course of the third journey, an or- 
ganized church seems to have been formed here 
(Rom. xvi. 1. Sec Piickhe). The first bishop of 
this church is said (Apost. Const, vii. 4G) to have 
been named Lucius, and to have been apj>ointed by 
St. Paul. 

'Flic distance of Ccnchrcie from Corinth was 70 
stadia or about nine miles. Pausanias (ii. 3) de- 
scribes the road as having tombs and a grove of 
cypresses by the wayside. The modem village of 
Kikrics retains the ancient name, which is conjec- 
tured by Dr. Sibthorpe to be derived from the mil- 
let (KfyKpi)j which still grows there (Walpole’B 
Tran l * , p. 41). Some traces of the moles of the 
port are still visible (see (lake’s Morea, iii. pp. 
233-235). The following coin exhibits the port 
exactly as it is dcscrilxxl by Pausanias, with a tem- 
ple at the extremity of each mole, and a statue of 
Neptune on a rock between them. .J. S. II. 

* K (Kxptts the vulgar form, but in modern 

Greek the educated still write Kfyxpfal (Hangabes, 

'EWyriK d, ii. 318). It is situated near thf 
mouth of a little river which l>cars the same name, 
um d<»cs also the bay (ko\tt6s) into whirb the rivw 
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empties. It is a little south of Kalamaki, the 
eastern station of the steamers, and therefore under 
the traveller’s eye who crosses the isthmus. When 
Paul was there he saw the place full of the monu- 



Colonial Coin of Corinth. On the obverse the head 

of Antoninus Pius ; on the reverse the port of Cen- 

chreae, with c. L. i. c. f that is, colonia lavs ivlia 

C0IUNTH03. 

ments of idolatry. On the road thither from Cor- 
inth he passed a temple and statue of Minerva. 
In the harbor itself was a shrine, and a figure of 
Aphrodite in marble, a brazen image of Neptune 
holding a trident in one hand and a dolphin in the 
other, and temples of Asclepius and Isis. The 
Greek mythology made Cenchrius, a son of Nep- 
tune, founder of Cenchreae, but in that may only 
have ennobled some trivial name already in use 
(Rangabes, as above). H. 

CENDEBEHJS (accurately CENDEBiE- 
US, K€i/5€/3a?os; [Sin. in 1 Macc. xvi. 1, 8, Ae- 
/Satoy, AatjSeoy: Cendebceus ]), a general left by 
Antiochus VII. in command of the sea-board of 
Palestine (1 Macc. xv. 38 ff.) after the defeat of 
Tryphon, b. c. 138. He fortified Ivedron and 
harassed the Jews for some time, but was after- 
wards defeated by Judas and John, the sons of Si- 
mon Maccabaeus, with great loss (1 Macc. xvi. 1- 
10). [Antiochus VII.] B. F. W. 

CENSER (nriHD and jTT.;ptt : in LXX. 
mostly 7 Topelor, but also OvtaKT] and Ov/uuaT^ptov^ 
thuribulum ). The former of the Hebrew words 

(from nj7|H, to seize or lay hold of, especially of 
fire) seems used generally for any instrument to 
seize or hold burning coals, or to receive ashes, &c., 
such as the appendages of the brazen altar and 
golden candlestick mentioned in Ex. xxv. 38, 
xxxvii. 23, in which senses it seems rendered by 
the LXX. by inapufTTpiSj eirapocrr^p, or perhaps 
U 7 rj 0 e/xa* It, however, generally bears the limited 
meaning which properly belongs to the second word, 
found only in the later books (e. g. 2 Chr. xxvi. 19; 

Ez. viii. 11), (der. ““HUp, incense), that, namely, 
of a *man portable vessel of metal fitted to receive 
burning ?oais from the altar, and on which tlie in- 
cense for burning was sprinkled by the priest to 
whose office this exclusively belonged, who bore it 
in his hand, and with whose personal share in the 
most solemn ritual duties it was thus in close and 
vivid connection (2 Chr. xxvi. 18; Luke i. 9). 
Fhus “ Korah and his company ” were bidden to 


« Gesenius s. v. njHnft seems to prefer the gen- 
eral meaning of a fire-shovel in this passage ; but, from 
Num. xvi. 17, it was probably the same fashion of 
‘Jhing as that used by Aaron it the priestly function, 
for, as the rebellion was evidently a deliberately con- 
"erted movement, is there any difficulty in supposing 
he amount of preparation suggested in the text. 

& The word for censer here is AijSovwroy, from the 
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take “ censers,” with which in emulation of Aaron 
and his sons they had perhaps provided themselves a 
(comp. Ez. viii. 11); and Moses tells Aaron to take 
“the censer” (not a as in A. V.), i. e. that of the 
sanctuary, or that of the high-priest, to stay th« 
plague by atonement. The only distinct precepts 
regarding the use of the censer are found in Num. 
iv. 14, where among the vessels of the golden altar, 
i. e. of incense, “censers” are reckoned; and in 
Lev. xvi. 12, where we find that the high-priest 
was to carry it (here also it is “ the ” not “ a cen- 
ser ” that he is ordered to “take”) into the most 
holy place within the vail, where the “ incense ” 
was to be “put on the fire,” i. e. on the coals in 
the censer, “ before the Lord.” This must have 
been on the Day of Atonement, for then only was 
that place entered. Solomon prepared “ censers of 
pure gold ” as part of the same fUrniture (1 K. vii. 
50; 2 ( 3ir. iv. 22). Possibly their general use may 
be explained by the imagery of Rev. viii. 3, i, b and 
may have been to take up coals from the brazen 
altar, and convey the incense while burning to the 
“ golden altar,” or “altar of incense,” on which it 
was to he offered morning and evening (Ex. xxx. 
7, 8). So Uzziah, when he was intending “to 
burn incense upon the altar of incense,” took “ a 
censer in his hand ” (2 Chr. xxvi. 16, 19). The 
Mishna (Joma, iv. 4) mentions a silver censer 
which had a handle, and was fetched from some 
chamber where such utensils were kept ( ib . v. 
1, and Bartenora’s comment); and was used to 
gather the coals from the altar, which were then 
transferred to a golden censer. On the great Day 
of Atonement, however, a golden one of finer stand- 
ard ( Tamicl, v. 5) was used throughout. The 
word Ou/uuaTripiov, rendered “ censer ” in Heb. ix. 
4, probably means the “altar of incense.” c [Al- 
tai:.] (In Ugolini, vol. xi. a copious collection of 
authorities on the subject will be found; Sonne- 
schmid de Thym. Sanct. is referred to by Winer, 
s. v. Rauchfass.) H. H. 

CENSUS ("TSS, or numbering 

combined with lustration, from IpS, survey in or- 
der to purge, Gesen. 1120: LXX. apid/j.6s ; N. T., 
arroypaepr}' dinumeivitio, descriptio). I. Moses 
laid down the law (Ex. xxx. 12, 13) that whenever 
the people were numbered, an offering of £ a shekel 
should be made by every man above 20 years 
of age by way of atonement or propitiation. A 
previous law had also ordered that the firstborn of 
man and of beast should be set apart, as well as 
the first fruits of agricultural produce ; the first to 
be redeemed, and the rest with one exception 
offered to God (Ex. xiii. 12, 13, xxii. 29). The 
idea of lustration in connection with numbering 
predominated also in the Roman census (Diet, of 
Antiq. s. v. Lustrum), and among Mohammedan 
nations at the present day a prejudice exists against 
numbering their possessions, especially the fruits of 
the field (Hay, Western. Barbary, p. 15; Crichton, 
Arabia, ii. 180; see also Lane, Mod. Egypt, ii. 72, 

AtjSavov of Matt. ii. 11 ; in ltev. v. 8, $ioAtj is used 
apparently to mean the same vessel. 

c This word undeniably bears this sense in Joseph. 
Ant. iii. 8, § 3, who gives it similarly the epithet 
Xpvcrovv ; as also in Philo, Be Fit. Mos. p. 668, ed 
Paris. It thus becomes = Qvcnacrrqpiov 0up.iap.aros, 
the expression for the same thing in LXX., Ex. xxx- 
1, but its simpler meaning is merelj that of an " in- 
strument for the 0uptapa (incense),” and thus either 
censer, or incense altar. See also 1 Macc. i. 21, 22 
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73). The instances of numbering recorded in the 
0. T. are as follows : 

U Under the express direction of God (Ex. 
ixxviii. 20), in the 3d or 4th month after the Ex- 
odus, during the encampment at Sinai, chiefly for 
M»e purpose of raising money for the Tabernacle. 
The numbers then taken amounted to 003,550 
men, which may be presumed to express with 
greater precision the round numbers of 000,000 
who are said to have left Egypt at first (Ex. xii. 
37). 

2. Again, in the 2d month of the 2d year after 
the Exodus^(Xum. i. 2, 3). This census was taken 
for a double purpose, («.) to ascertain the number 
of fighting men from the age of 20 to 50 (Joseph. 
Ant. iii. 12, § 4). The total number on this occa- 
sion, exclusive of the Eevites. amounted at this time 
also to 003,550 (Xum. ii. 32). Josephus says G03,- 
050; each tribe was numbered, and placed under a 
special leader, the head of the tribe. (b.) To as- 
certain the amount of the redemption offering due 
on account of all the first-born both of persons and 
cattle. Accordingly the numbers were taken of all 
the first-born male persons of the whole nation above 
one month old, including all of the tribe of Levi 
of the same age. The Eevites, whose numbers 
amounted to 22,000, were taken in lieu of the first- 
born males of the rest of Israel, whose numbers 
were 22,273, and for the surplus of 273 a money 
payment of 1305 shekels, or 5 shekels each, was 
made to Aaron and his sons (Xum. iii. 30, 51). 
If the numbers in our present copies, from which 
those given by Josephus do not materially differ, 
be correct, it seems likely that these two number- 
Lugs were in fact one, but applied to different pur- 
poses. We can hardly otherwise aeeount for the 
identity of numbers even within the few months 
of interval (Calmet on Xum. i. Pictorial Bible , 
ibid.). It may be remarked that the system of 
appointing head men in each tribe as leaders, as 
well as the eare taken in preserving the pedigrees 
of the families corresponds with the practice of the 
Arab tribes at the present day (Crichton, Arabia , 
ii. 185, 18G; Niebuhr, Descr. de l' Arabic, 14; 
Buckingham, Arab Tribes , 88; Jabn, Ilist. Book 
ii. 8, 11: Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, xiv. 157, 
150). 

3. Another numbering took place 38 years after- 
wards, previous to the entrance into Canaan, when 
the total number, excepting the Eevites, amounted 
to 001,730 males, showing a decrease of 1,870. All 
tribes presented an increase except the following: 
Reuben, [showing a decrease] of 2,770; Simeon, 
37,100; Gad, 5,150; Ephraim and Xnphtali, 8,000 
each. The tribe of la-vi had increased by 727 
(Xum. xx vi. ). The great diminution which took 
place in the tribe of Simeon may probably be as- 
signed to the plague consequent on the misconduct 
of Zimri (Calmet, on Xum. xxv. 0). On the other 
hand, the chief instances of increase are found in 
Mannssch, of 20,500; Benjamin, 10,200; Asher, 

11,000, and F&sachar, 0,900. None were numbered 
at this census who bad been above 20 years of age 
at the previous one in the 2d year, excepting Caleb 
and Joshua (Xum. xxvi. 03-05). 

4. The next formal numbering of the whole 
people was in the reign of David, w ho in a moment 
of presumption, contrary to the advice of Jonh, gave 
orders to number the people without requiring the 
itatutable offering of J a shekel. 'Hie men of Israel 
\l*)ve 20 years of age were 800,000, and of Judah 
joOOOO, total 1,300,000 ’flic book of Chron. gives 
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the numbers of Israel 1,100,000, and of Jud&b 

470.000, total 1,570,000; but informs us that Levi 
and Benjamin were not numbered (1 Clir. xxi. 6, 
xxvii. 24). Josephus gives the numbers of Israel 
and Judah respectively 900,000 and 400,000 (2 
Sam. xxiv. 1, 9, and Calmet, ad loc. ; 1 Chr. xxi 
1, 5, xxvii. 24; Joseph. Ant. vii. 13, § 1.) 

5. The census of David was completed by Solo 
mon, by eausing the foreigners and remnants of 
the conquered nations resident within Palestine to 
be numbered. Their number amounted to 153,- 
000, and they were employed in forced Labor on 
his great architectural works (Josh ix. 27 ; 1 K. v. 
15, ix. 20, 21; 1 Clir. xxii. 2; 2 Chr. ii. 17, 18). 

Between this time and the Captivity, mention is 
made of the numbers of armies under successive 
kings of Israel and Judah, from which may be 
gathered with more or less probability, and with 
due consideration of the circumstances of the times 
as influencing the numbers of the levies, estimates 
of the population at the various times mentioned. 

6. Kehoboam (r. c. 975-958) collected from 
Judah and Beryamin 180,000 men to fight against 
Jeroboam (1 K. xii. 21). 

7. Abijam (958-955), with 400,000 men, made 
war on Jeroboam with 800,000, of whom 500,000 
were slain (2 Chr. xiii. 3, 17). 

8. Asn (955-914) had an army of 300,000 men 
from Judah, and 280,000 (Josephus says 250,000) 
from Benjamin, with which he defeated Zerah the 
Ethiopian, with an army of 1,000,000 (2 Chr. xiv. 
8, 9; Joseph. Ant. viii. 12, § 1). 

9. Jehosbaphat (914-891), besides men in gar- 
risons, had under arms 1,1G0,000 men, including 
perhaps subject foreigners (2 Chr. xvii. 14-19; 
Jalin, Hist. v. 37). 

10. Amaziah (838-811) had from Judah and 
Benjamin 300,000, besides 100,000 mercenaries 
from Israel (2 Chr. xxv. 5, 6). 

11. Uzziah (811-75!)) eould bring into the field 
307,500 men (307,000, Josephus), well armed, under 
2000 officers (2 Chr. xxvi. 11-15; Joseph. Ant. ix. 
10, § 3). 

Besides these more general statements, we have 
other and partial notices of numbers indicating 
population. Thus, («.) Gideon from 4 tribes col- 
lected 32,000 men (Jndg. vi. 35, vii. 3). ( b .) 
Jephthah put to death 42,000 Ephraimites (Judg. 
xii. 0). The numbers of Ephraim 300 years before 
were 32,500 (Xum. xxvi. 37). (c.) Of Benjamin 

25,000 were slain at the battle of Gibeah, by which 
slaughter, and that of the inhabitants of its cities, 
the tribe was reduced to GOO men. Its numbers 
in the wilderness were 45,600 (Xum. xxvi. 41; 
Judg. xx. 35, 40). (</.) The number of those who 

joined David after Saul’s death, besides the tribe 
of Jssachar, was 340,922 (1 Chr. xii. 23-38). (e.) At 
the time when Jehosbaphat eould muster 1,100,000 
men, Aliab in Israel could only bring 7000 against 
the Syrians (1 K. xx. 15). (f.) The numbers car- 

ried captive to Babylon R. c. 599 from Judah, are 
said (2 K. xxiv. 14, 10) to have been from 8000 to 

10.000, by Jeremiah 4000 (Jer. Iii. 30). 

12. The number of those who returned with 
Zembbabel in the first caravan is reckoned at 42,- 
300 (Ezr. ii. 04); but of these perhaps 12,542 
belonged to other tribes than Judah and Benjamin. 
It is thus that the diflerence between the total 
(vcr. 04) and the several details is to h*» accounted 
for. 'I’be purpose of this census, which does not 
materially differ from the statement in Nehemiab 
(Xeh. vii.), wxs to settle with reference to the year 
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Dt Jubilee the inheritances ill the Holy Land, which 
had been disturbed by the Captivity, and also to 
ascertain the family genealogies, and ensure, as far 
as possible, the purity of the Jewish race (Ezr. ii. 
59, x. 2, 8, 18, 44; Lev. xxv. 10). 

. In the second caravan, b. c. 458, the number 
was 1,496. Women and children are in neither 
case included (Ezr. viii. 1-14). 

It was probably for kindred objects that the 
pedigrees and enumerations which occupy the first 
5 chapters of the 1st book of Chronicles were either 
composed before the Captivity, or compiled after- 
wards from existing records by Ezra and others (1 
Chr. iv. 38, 32, 39. v. 9, vi. 57, 81, vii. 28, ix. 2). 
In the course of these we meet with notices of the 
numbers of the tribes, but at what periods is uncer- 
tain. Thus Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of 
Manasseli are set down at 44,760 (v. 18), Issacbar 
at 87,000 (vii. 5), Benjamin 59,434 (vii. 7, 9, 11), 
Asher 26,000 (vii. 40). Besides there are to be 
reckoned priests, Levites, and residents at Jerusalem 
from the tribes of Benjamin, Ephraim, and Manasseh 
(ix. 3). 

Throughout ail these accounts two points are 
clear. 1. That great pains were taken to ascertain 
and register the numbers of the Jewish people at 
various times for the reasons mentioned above. 2. 
That the numbers given in some cases can with 
difficulty be reconciled with other numbers of no 
very distant date, as well as with the presumed 
capacity of the country for supporting population. 
Thus the entire male population above 20 years of 
age, excepting Levi and Benjamin, at David’s cen- 
sus, is given as 1,300,000 or 1,570,000 (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 1; 1 Chr. xxi.), strangers 153,600, total 
1,453,600 or 1,723,000. These numbers (the ex- 
cepted tribes being borne in mind) represent a 
population of not less than 4 times this amount, or 
at least 5,814,000, of whom not less than 2,000,000 
belonged to Judah alone (2 Sam. xxiv. 9). About 
A00 years after Jehoshaphat was able to gather from 
Judah and Benjamin (including subject foreigners) 
an army of 1,160,000 besides garrisons, represent- 
ing a population of 4,640,000. Fifty years later, 
Amaziah could only raise 300,000 from the same 
2 tribes, and 27 years after this, Uzziah had 307,- 
500 men and 2,600 officers. Whether the number 
of the foreigners subject to Jehoshaphat constitutes 
the difference at these periods must remain uncer- 
tain. 

To compare these estimates with the probable 
capacity of the country, the whole area of Palestine, 
including the trans-Jordanic tribes, so far as it is 
possible to ascertain their limits, may be set down 
as not exceeding 11,000 square miles; Judah and 
Benjamin at 3,135, and Galilee at 930 sq. miles. 
The population, making allowance for the excepted 
tribes, would thus be not less than 530 to the 
square mile. Now the population of Belgium in 
1850 was 4,426,202, or at the rate of 388 to the 
sq. mile, the area being about 11,400 sq. miles. 
The area of the kingdom of Saxony is 5,752 sq. 
miles, and its population in 1852 was 1,987,832, or 
an average of 3451, but in some districts 500, to 
the sq. mile. The counties of Yorkshire, West- 
moreland (the least populous county in England), 
and Lancashire, whose united area is 8,642 sq. 
miles, contained in 1852 a population of 3,850,215, 
or rather more than 445 to the sq. mile; will's the 
jounty of Lancashire alone gave 1,064 persons, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire 496, and Warwickshire 
*39 to the sq. mile. The island of Barbadoes con- 
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tains about 166 sq. miles, and in 1850 contained 
a population of 145,000, or 873 to the sq. mile. 
The population of Malta in 1849 Mas 115,864, oi 
1,182 to the sq. mile. The two last instances, there- 
fore, alone supply an average superior to tha 
ascribed to Palestine in the time of David, while 
the average of Judah and Benjamin in the time of 
Jehoshaphat, u T ould seem, with the exception men* 
tioned above, to give 1,480 to the sq. mile, a popula- 
tion exceeded only, in England, by the county of 
Middlesex (6,683), and approached by that of Lan- 
cashire (1,064). 

But while, on the one hand, great doubt rests on 
the genuineness of numerical expression^ in O. T. 
it must be considered on the other, that the read- 
ings on which our version is founded give, with 
trifling variations, the same results as those pre- 
sented by the LXX. and by Josephus (.Jahn, v. 36; 
Winer, Zahlen ; Glasse, Phil. Sacr. dt caussis cor- 
w/ptfotiis, i. § 23, vol- ii. p. 189). 

In the list of cities occupied by the tribe of Judah, 
including Simeon, are found 123 “ with their vii 
lages,” and by Benjamin 26. Of one city, Ai, 
situate in Benjamin, M’hich like many, if not all the 
others, was Milled, we know that the population, 
probably exclusive of children, was 12,000, whilst 
of Gibeon it is said that it wa s larger than Ai 
(Josh. viii. 25, 29, x. 2, xv. 21-62, xviii. 21-28, 
xix. 1-9). If these “cities” may be taken as 
samples of the rest, it is clear that Southern Pales- 
tine, at least, was very populous before the entrance 
of the people of Israel. 

But Josephus, in his accounts (1) of the popula- 
tion of Galilee in his own time, and (2) of the 
numbers congregated «it Jerusalem at the time of 
the Passover, shows a large population inhabiting 
Palestine. He says there M'ere many cities in 
Galilee, besides villages, of which the least, whether 
cities or villages is not quite certain, had not less 
than 15,000 inhabitants ( B . J. iii. 3, § 2, 4; comp. 
Tac. Hist. v. 8). After the defeat of Cestius, a. d. 
66, before the formal outbreak of the war, a census 
taken at Jerusalem by the priests, of the numbers 
assembled there for the Passover, founded on the 
number of lambs sacrificed, compared with the prob- 
able number of persons partaking, gave 2,700,000 
persons, besides foreigners and those who were ex- 
cluded by ceremonial defilement (see Tac. Hist . v. 
12). In the siege itself 1,100,000 perished, and 
during the war 97,000 M'ere made captives. Besides 
these many deserted to the Romans, and M'ere dis- 
missed by them ( B . J. vi. 8, 9, 3). These numbers, 
on any supposition of foreign influx (d/i6(pu\ov a\\' 
ovk imxobpiov) imply a large native population; 
and 63 years later, in the insurrection of Barcho- 
chebas, Dion Cassius says that 50 fortified toM'ns 
and 980 villages were destroyed, and 580,000 per- 
sons were slain in war, besides a countless multitude 
M'ho perished by famine, fire, and disease, so that 
Palestine became almost depopulated (Dion Case 
Ixix. 14). 

Lastly, there are abundant traces throughout the 
whole of Palestine of a much higher rate of fertility 
in former as compared with present times, a fertility 
remarked by profane writers, and of M'hich the 
present neglected state of cultivation affords no test. 
This, combined with the positive divine promises of 
populousness, increases the probability of at least 
approximate correctness in the foregoing estimates 
of population (Tac. Hist. v. 6; Aram. Marc, xiv 
8; Joseph. B . J. iii. 3; St. Jerome on Ezek. xx. 
and Rabbinical authorities in Reland, c. xxvi. ; Shaw 
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Trawls , ii. pt 2, c. 1, pp. 330, 340, and 275; Ilas- 
lelquist, Trued*, pp. 120. 127, 130; Stanley, S. if 
Pal. pp. 120, 374 ; Kitto, Phys. Geoyr. p. 33; 
liaumer, Paltistiun, pp. 8, 80, 83, App. ix. Comp. 
Gen. xiii. 10, xxii. 17; Nuin. xxiii. 10; 1 K. iv. 
20; Acts xii. 20). 

II. In X. T., St. Luke, in his account of the 
“ taxing,” says a decree went out from Augustus 
airoypcKpeodcu ircurau tt\v oiuovpeugu- clvtt} ?/ a7ro- 
ypa<pr] irpcoTrf iyevero iiysponvovTos rrjs 2 vptas 
Kvpyulov , and in the Acts alludes to a disturbance 
raised by Judas of Galilee in the days of the 
“ taxing ” (Luke ii. 1; Acts v. 37). 

The llodian census under the Kcpuhlie consisted, 
so far as the present purpose is concerned, in an 
enrohneut of persons and property by tribes and 
households. 1-Aery paterfamilias was required to 
appear before the Censors, and give his own name 
and his father's; if married, that of his wife, and 
the number and ages of his children: after this an 
account and valuation of his property, on which a 
tax was then imposed. 1 • v the lists thus obtained 
every man’s position in the state was regulated. 
After these duties had been performed, a lustrum, 
or solemn purification of the people followed, but 
not always immediately (Did. of Antuj. arts. Cen- 
sus, Lustrum ; I fionys. iv. 1 5, 22 ; ( ,'ic. </e Legg. 
iii. 3; Dig. 50, tit. 15; Cod. 11,1*7.43; Clinton, 
Fust. JIdl. iii. p. 457. c. 10). 

The census was taken, more or less regularly, in 
the provinces, under the liepuhlic, by provincial 
censors, and the tribute regulated at their discretion 
(Cic. Veer. ii. lib. ii. 53, 50), but no complete census 
was made before the time of Augustus, who carried 
out 3 general bisections of this kind, namely, 
(1) n. c. 28; (2) n. c. 8; (3) a. n. 14; and a 
partial one, a. n. 4. The reason of the partial ex- 
tent of this last was that he feared disturbances out 
of Italy, and also that he might not appear as an 
exactor. Of the returns made, Augustus himself 
kept an accurate account (bet rinrium), like a private 
man of his property (Dion Cass. liv. 35, lv. 13; 
Suet. Aug. 27, 101; Tae. Ann. i. 1 1 ; Tab. Ancyr. 
ap. Tac. ii. 188, Lrnesti). 

A special assessment of Gaul under commissioners 
lent for the purpose is mentioned in the time of 
Tiberius (Tac. A tin. i. 31, ii. C ; Liv. Ep. 134, 
130). 

The difficulties which arise in the passage from 
St. Luke are discussed under Gy res l us. 

II. W. P. 

CENTURION. [As a military title, see 
Ai:my, p. 1G4.J 

* It is worth notice that all the centurions men- 
tioned in the X. T. of whom we h*arn any thing 
beyond the strict line of their office, appear in a 
favorable light. To the one of whom we read in 
Matt. viii. 5 fT. the Jews bore testimony that “he 
loved their nation and had built them a synagogue.” 

1 1 is faith and humility were so great that when 
Christ proposed to tome ami heal his servant, he 
replied, “ Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldcst 
301 nc under my roof; but speak the word only and 
fliy servant shall he healed.” lie had been born 
i heathen, but Christ declared of him, “ I have 
lot found so great faith, no, not. in Israel.” The 
tenturion who was on guard at the time of the cruci- 
fixion, saw the ]>orter.tous character of the events 
which accompanied the Saviour's death (Mark 
tv. 3H; Luke xxiii. 47), acknowledged the right- 
*ulne*w of his claims, and confessed, “Truly this 


man was the Son of God.” The name of Cornelius 
(Acts x. 1 tf.) marks a distinct period in the history 
of the church. Before he had any knowledge of 
the Gospel he had renounced idolatry and become 
a worshipper of Jehovah (euo-ejSrjs). lie “feared 
God with all his house,” abounded in alms-giving, 
and had a “ good repute among all the nation of 
the Jews.” II is prayers for light and guidance 
were heard and answered. By a remarkable ad- 
justment of visions and providences he was at length 
honored as the first Gentile convert who was re- 
ceived into the church under such circumstances as 
to settle the question of the universality of Christ’s 
religion and its independence of the rites of Judaism. 
It is not certain that Julius, Paul’s keeper on the 
journey to Pome (Acts xxvii. 1 tf.), became a 
Christian ; but he is described as a model of cour- 
tesy and kindness, and, as may be inferred from the 
ascendency which the apostle gained over him 
during the voyage, was capable of appreciating the 
noble character and rare endowments of his pris- 
oner. II. 

CF/PHAS [Kitfas]. [Petek.] 

CET1AS (Kypas Cariai), 1 Esdr. v. 20. 
[Klim »s.] 

* CESAR, A. V. ed. 1C1I, etc. [C.ksar.] 

* CESARE'A, A. V. ed. 1G11, etc. [Ues- 
akea.] 

CE'TAB (Krirdp : Cdha), 1 Esdr. v. 30. 
There is no name corresponding with this in the 
lists of Ezra and Xebemiali. 

CHA'BRIS (’Afipls, [Xafipis ; Vat. Sin.] 
Alex. Xafipeis • Vulg. omits [exc. Jud. viii. 10 (9) 
Chabri]), the son of Gothonie) (5 tov I\), one of 
the three “rulers” (apxorres) , or “ancients” 
(TTpetrfivTepoi) of Bethulia, in the time of Judith 
(Jud. vi. 15, viii. 10, x. 0). 

CHA'DIAS. “ They of Chadias (oi XaSiatrai 
[Alex. Ouxa<ba<rat; Aid. oi Xadtas ])> and Am- 
midioi,” according to 1 Esdr. v. 20, returned from 
Bah) Ion with Zorobabel. There are no correspond- 
ing names in Ezra and Ncliemiah. 

* Eritzsche ( Exeg. JIandb. in loc.) identifies 

Chadias with Kedesh, Josh. xv. 23. A. 

* CHiE'REAS, the proper orthography for 

Ciiereas, 2 Maec. x. 32, 37. A. 

chaff (tr trn, yb, pyi : ciudd. ~«© ■ 

Xvovs, &xupov". stijmh, ]mhis, Jinilla). The lleb. 
words rendered chuff in A. V. do not seem to have 

precisely the same meaning: tTt£?P = dnj grass , 
hay; and oeeurs twice only in O. T., namely, Is. v. 
24, xxxiii. 11. The root is not used. Prob- 

ably the Sanskrit kaksch = hay , is the same word 
(Bopp, Gloss, p. 41). 

or yX- is chaff separated by winnowing 
from the grain — the husk of the wheat. The car- 
rying away of chaff* by thq wind is an ordinary 
Scriptural image of the destruction of the wicked, 
and of their powcrlessncss to resist God’s judgments 
(Is. xvii. 13; 1 1 os. xiii. 3; Zcpli. ii. 2 [Job xxi. 
18; Ps. i. 4, xxxv. 5; Is. xxix. 5]). The root of 

the word is to press m it, as of milk ; whenct 

its second meaning, to separate. 

is rendered strata in Ex. v. 7, 10, 11, Ac., 
and stubble in Job xxi. 18. In Ex. v. 12, we read 
tTf?, stubble for straw ; so that it is not 
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the same as stubble. It means straw cut into short 
portions, in which state it was mixed with the mud 
of which bricks were made to give it consistency. 
In 1 K. iv. 28, mention is made of a mixed fodder 

for horses and camels of barley and 'JIlTl, such as 
the Arabs call tibn to this day. The derivation of 
the word is doubtful. Gesenius was of opinion that 

was for rn^Pl, from root HI) III, to build , 
in reference to edifices of bricks made with straw. 
Roediger prefers to connect it with ’p3, which 
properly implies a separation and division of parts, 
and is thence transferred to the mental power of 

discernment; so that ]3J*I signifies properly any- 
thing cut into small parts (Ges. Thes. 1-492). 

The Chaldaic word occurs but once, in Dan. 
ii. 35. It is connected with the Syr. 1 S 

'9 } 

6 > 

and Arab. ^ I i. e. a straw or small bit of chaff 
flying into and injuring the eye. W. D. 

CHAIN. Chains were used, (1) as badges of 
office; (2) for ornament; (3) for confining prisoners. 

(1.) The gold chain ("PIT?) placed about Joseph’s 
neck (Gen. xli. 42), and that promised to Daniel 
(Dan. v. 7, named are instances of the 

first use. In Egypt it was one of the insignia of a 
judge, who wore an image of truth attached to it 
(Wilkinson’s Anc* Egypt . ii. 26); it was also worn 
by the prime minister. In Persia it was considered 
not only as a mark of royal favor (Xen. Anab. i. 2, 
§ 27), but a token of investiture (Dan. /. c. ; Morier's 
Second Journey , p. 93). In Ez. xvi. 11, the chain 
is mentioned as the symbol of sovereignty. (2.) 
Chains for ornamental purposes were worn by men 
as well as women in many countries both of Europe 
and Asia (Wilkinson, iii. 375), and probably this 
was the case among the Hebrews (Prov. i. 9). The 

necklace (P3V) consisted of pearls, corals, &c., 
threaded on a string ; the beads were called 
D^TT^n, from ^10, to perforate (Cant. i. 10, 
A. V. “ chains,” where “ of gold ” are interpolated). 
Besides the necklace, other chains were worn (Jud. 
x. 4) hanging down as far as the waist, or even 
lower. Some were adorned with pieces of metal, 

shaped in the form of the moon, named 
(/iiTjuurKOb LXX. ; lunulce, Yulg. ; round tires like 
ike moon, A. Y. ; Is. iii. 18); a similar ornament, 
the hildl, still exists in Egypt (Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians , App. A.). The Midianites adorned the 
necks of their camels with it (Judg. viii. 21, 26); 
the Arabs still use a similar ornament (Wellsted, i. 
301). To other chains were suspended various 

trinkets — as scent-bottles, \0I1 {tablets 

or houses of the soul, A. V., Is. iii. 20), and mir- 
rors, (Is. iii. 23). Step-chains, 

{tinkling ornaments , A. V.), were attached to the 
ankle-rings, which shortened the step and produced 
* mincing gait (Is. iii. 16, 18). (3.) The means 


a <{ Our calcedony being often opalescent — i. c. hav- 
ing something of Pliny’s " Carbunculorum ignes ” in 
t — got confounded with the Carchcdonius or Punic 
^rbuncle of a pale color, and this again with his green 
fhAlcedonius. Kap^Sono? and IvaA xySonos are con- 
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adopted for confining prisoners among the Jews 
were fetters similar to our hand-cuffs 
(lit. two brasses ; as though made in halves), fast- 
ened on the wrists and ankles, and attached to each 
other by a chain (Judg. xvi. 21; 2 Sam. iii. 34 , 
2 K. xxv. 7 ; Jer. xxxix. 7). Among the Romans, 
the prisoner was hand-cuffed to one, and occasionally 
to two guards — the hand-cuff on the one being 
attached to that on the other by a chain (Acts xii. 
6, 7, xxi. 33 [xxviii. 1G, 20; Eph. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 
16] ; Diet tf Ant., art. Catena). W. L. B. 

* The “chains” (A. Y.) with which the Gad- 

arene maniac was bound (Mark v. 3^ 4) were ap 
parently ropes or withes, which he pulled apart in 
his phrensy (5ie<r/rd<r0ai), while he crushed or 
shivered to pieces the iron fetters (c rvuTeTpl(pdai )- 
See Eetteus. II. 

CHALCEDONY {xa\Kr}b(ou : chalcedonius), 
only in liev. xxi. 19, where it is mentioned as being 
the stone which garnished the third foundation of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. The name is applied in 
modern mineralogy to one of the varieties of agate ; 
specimens -of this sub-species of quartz, when of a 
pearly or wax-like lustre and of great translucency, 
are known by the name of chalcedony, sometimes 
popularly called “ white carnelian.” a There is also 
a stalactitic form found occasionally in cavities. 
There can, however, ho little doubt that the stone 
to which Theophrastus {De Lnpid. § 25) refers, as 
being found in the island opposite Chalcedon and 
used as a solder, must have been the green trans- 
parent carbonate of copper, or our copper emerald. 
It is by no means easy to determine the mineral 
indicated by Pliny (A. H. xxxvii. 5); the white 
agate is mentioned by him (A T . //. xxxvii. 10) as 
one of the numerous varieties of Achates (Agate), 
under the names Cerachates and Leucachates. The 
Chalceilonius was so called from Chalcedon, and 
was obtained from the copper-mines there. It was a 
small stone and of no great value; it is described 
by Pliny as resembling the green and blue tints 
which are seen on a peacock’s tail, or on a pigeon’s 
neck. Mr. King {Antique Gems, p. 8) says it was 
a kind of inferior emerald, as Pliny understood it. 

W. B 

* Thomson {Land and Book, 437) speaks 
of this mineral as not uncommon in Syria. In one 
of the valleys of Galilee (31- hours on the way from 
Safed to Acre) “ are beautiful geodes of chalcedony, 
which I have spent days, first and last, in gathering. 
In the spring of 1838 I sent four donkey-loads to 
Beirut, and from there they have been dispersed by 
friends to almost every part of the world. Some 
five years ago I discovered a new locality of it ex- 
tending from Jisr Ivuraone, below Mushgarah, quite 
up to the south end of the Buk’ah, at Jub Jennhi. 
The whole country there for many miles is literally 
covered with these geodes, from the size of a walnut 
to that of a large melon. I have discovered jasper 
and agate in great variety and very beautiful, along 
the southern and eastern base of Mount Casius, and 
in a few other places. Of the twelve manner of 
stones in the breast-plate of the high-priest (Ex. 
xxviii. 17-20) there are native to this country the 
jasper, the agate, the beryl, and the sardius. If 


tinually interchanged in MS. Marbodus already under- 
stood it of our Calcedony, as shown by his " Pal 
lonsque Chalcedonius ignis habet efflg’em.” — C. W 
Kins. 
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ihe sapphire is the lapis lazuli, it. is also met with 
in certain parts of Syria.” 

It is surprising to notice with what familiarity 
the sacred writers refer to the names and qualities 
of precious stones. This is specially true of .lohn in 
the Apocalypse (xxi. 18-21), who exhibits a knowl- 
edge of such matters which an expert only in this 
species of learning among us would he expected to 
possess. But in the Hast, where such stones abound 
and are applied to so many uses, persons of the 
most ordinary intelligence in other respects show 
themselves almost the equals of artisans and 
scholars. “ l venture to say ” (says the writer just 
quoted), “that this donkey-boy coming to meet 
us could confound nine-tenths of 1 hide-readers in 
America by his familiar acquaintance with the 
names, appearance, and relative value of the precious 
stones mentioned in the Word of God. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, at the constant mention 
of them by plain and unlettered prophets and 
apostles. John was not a scholar nor a lapidary, 
and yet he is perfectly at home among precious 
stones, and without effort gives a list which has 
puzzled and does still puzzle our wisest scholars 
even to understand, nor are they yet agreed in 
regard to them. In our translation, and in every 
other with which I am acquainted, the same Hebrew 
word is made to stand for entirely different gems, 
and lexicographers, commentators, and critics are 
equally uncertain." II. 

CHALCOL, 1 K. iv. 31. [Calcol.] 
CHALDE'A, more correctly CHALDiE'A 
XaA5au%: Chaldea) is properly only 
the most southern portion of Babylonia. It is used, 
however, in our version, for the Hebrew ethnic ap- 
pellative Gisf/im (or “ < ’haldsvans ”), under which 
term the inhabitants of the entire country are 
designated; and it will therefore here be taken in 
this extended sense. The origin of the term is 
very doubtful. Cusdii/i lias been derived by some 

from Chcscd ("Tt~ the son of Nalior (Gen. xxii. 
22); but if Ur was already a city “of the Cagdim ” 
Indore Abraham quitted it (Gen. xi. 28), the name 
of < asdim cannot possibly have been derived from 
bis nephew. On the other hand the term Chaldtea 
has been connected with the city Kaltvadha (Chil- 
mad of Ezekiel, xxvii. 23). This is possibly correct. 
At any rate, in searching for an etymology it should 
he l*>rue in mind that Kuldi or KaUlai , not Casdim, 
is the native form. 

1. Extent ami bound ivies. — The tract of country 
viewed in Scripture as the land of the < ’halda?ans 
is that vast alluvial plain which has been formed 
by the deposits of the Euphrates and the Tigris — 
at least so far as it lies to the west of the latter 
stream. The country to the east is Elam or 
Susiana; but the entire tract between the rivers, 
as well as the low country on the Arabian side of 
the Euphrates, which is cultivable by irrigation 
from that stream, must Is; considered as comprised 
within the Chahhea of which Nebuchadnezzar was 
king. This extraordinary Hat, unbroken except by 
the works of man, extends, in a direction nearly 
N. \Y. and S. Iv., a distance of 400 miles along the 
«ourse of the rivers, and is on the average nl>out 
100 miles in width. A line drawn from Hit on 
vhe Euphrates to Tekrit on the Tigris, may he con- 
lidered to mark its northern limits; the eastern 
boundary is the 'Hgris itself ; me southern the | 
Persian Gulf; on the west its boundary is some- i 


what ill-defined, and in fact would vary according 
to the degree of skill and industry devoted to the 
regulation of the waters and the extension of works 
for irrigation. In the most nourishing times of 
the Chaldaean empire the water seems to have been 
brought to the extreme limit of the alluvium, a 
canal having been cut along tbe edge of the ter- 
tiary formation on the Arabian side throughout its 
entire extent, running at an average distance from 
the Euphrates of about 30 miles. 

2. General character of the country. — The 
general aspect of the country is thus described hy 
a modern traveller, who well contrasts its condition 
now with the appearance which it must have pre- 
sented in ancient times. “ In former days,” he 
says, “ the vast plains of Babylon were nourished 
by a complicated system of canals and water-courses, 
which spread over the surface of the country like a 
net-work. The wants ef a teeming population were 
supplied by a rich soil, not less bountiful than that 
on the banks of tbe Egyptian Nile. Like islands 
rising from a golden sea of waving com, stood 
frequent groves of palm-trees and pleasant gardens, 
affording to the idler or traveller their grateful and 
highly-valued shade. Crowds of passengers hurried 
along the dusty roads to and from the busy city. 
The land was rich in com and wine. How changed 
is tbe aspect of that region at the present day! 
Long lines of mounds, it is true, mark the courses 
of those main arteries which formerly diffused life 
and vegetation along their banks, but their chan- 
nels are now bereft of moisture and choked with 
drifted sand ; the smaller offshoots are wholly 
effaced. ‘A drought is upon her waters,’ says the 
prophet, k and they shall be dried up ! ’ AU that 
remains of that ancient civilization — that ‘glory 
of kingdoms,’ — 1 the praise of the whole earth,’ — 
is recognizable in the numerous mouldering heaps 
of brick and rubbish which overspread the surface 
of the plain. Instead of the luxurious fields, the 
groves and gardens, nothing now meets the eye but 
an arid waste — the dense population of former 
times is vanished, and no man dwells there." 
(I.oftus’s Chahhea , pp. 14, 15.) The cause of the 
change is to be found in the neglect of man. 
“ There is no physical reason," the same writer 
observes, “ why Babylonia should not be as beauti- 
ful and as thickly inhabited as in days of yore; a 
little care and labor bestowed on the ancient canals 
would again restore the fertility and population 
which it originally possessed." The prosperity and 
fertility of the country depend entirely on the reg- 
ulation of the waters. Carefully and properly ap- 
plied and husbanded, they are sufficient to make 
the entire plain a garden. Left to themselves, they 
desert the river courses to accumulate in lakes and 
marshes, leaving large districts waterless, and others 
most scantily supplied, while they overwhelm tracts 
formerly under cultivation, which become covered 
with n forest of reeds, nnd during the summer heats 
breed a pestilential miasma. This is the present 
condition of the greater part of Babylonia under 
Turkish rule; the evil is said to be advancing; and 
the whole country threatens to become within a 
short time either marsh or desert. 

3. Divisions. — In a country so uniform and so 
devoid of natural features as this, political divisions 
could be only accidental or arbitrary, l ew are 
found of any importance. The true Clmhhra. as 
has been already noticed, is always in the geog- 
raphers a distinct region, being the most southern 

I |tortion of Babylonia, lying chiefly (if not solely) on 
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the right bank of the Euphrates (Strab. xvi. I, § 0 ; 
Ptol. v. 20). Babylonia above this is separated 
into two districts, called respectively Amordacia and 
Auranitk. The former is the name of the central 
territory round Babylon itself; the latter is applied 
to the regions towards the north, where Babylonia 
borders on Assyria (Ptol. v. 20). 

4. Cities. — Babylonia was celebrated at all 
times for the number and antiquity of its cities. 
“ Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh in the 
land of Shinar,” are the first towns mentioned in 
Scripture (Gen. x. 10). The “ vast number of great 
cities ” which the country possessed, was noted by 
Herodotus (i. 178), and the whole region is in fact 
studded with huge mounds, each mound marking 
beyond a doubt the site of a considerable town. 
The most important of those which have been 
identified are Borsippa ( Birs-Nimritd ), Sippara or 
Sepharvaim (J losnib), Cutha (Ibrahim), Calneh 
(Nijfer), Erech ( War ha), Ur ( Mugheir ), Chilmad 
( Kalwadha ), Lurancha (Senkereh), Is (Hit), Du- 
raba ( Akkerkuf ) ; but besides these there were a 
multitude of others, the sites of which have not 
been determined, as the Accad of Genesis (x. 10); 
the Teredon of Abydenus (hr. 8); Asbi, Rubesi, 
&c., towns mentioned in the inscriptions. Two of 
these places — Ur and Borsippa — are particularly 
noticed in the following article [Chaldeans]. Of 
the rest Erech, Larancha, and Calneh, were in 
early times of the most consequence; while Cutha, 
Sippara, and Teredon attained their celebrity at a 
comparatively recent epoch. 

5. Canals. — One of the most remarkable feat- 
ures of ancient Babylonia was, as has been already 
observed, its net-work of canals. A more particular 
account will now’ be given of the chief of these. 
Three principal canals carried off the waters of the 
Euphrates towards the Tigris above Babylon. 
These were, (1.) The original “Royal River,” or 
Ar-Malcha of Berosus, wiiich left the Euphrates at 
Pemsabor or Anbar , and followed the line of the 
modern Saklaicyeh canal, passing by Akkerkuf \ 
and entering the Tigris a little below Baghdad; 
(2.) The Nahr Malcha of the Arabs, which 
branched off at Ridhivaniyeh , and ran across to the 
site of Seleucia; and (3.) The Nahr Kutha , which 
starting from the Euphrates about 12 miles above 
Mosaib , passed through Cutha, and fell into the 
Tigris 20 miles below the site of Seleucia. On the 
other side of the stream, a large canal, perhaps the 
most important of all, leaving the Euphrates at 
Hit , where the alluvial plain commences, skirted 
the deposit on the west along its entire extent, and 
fell into the Persian Gulf at the head of the Rubian 
creek, about 20 miles west of the Shat-el- Arab ; 
while a second main artery (the Pallacopas of Ar- 
rian) branched from the Euphrates nearly at Mo- 
saib, and ran into a great lake in the neighborhood 
of Borsippa, whence the lands to the southwest of 
Babylon were irrigated. From these and other 
similar channels, numerous branches were carried 
out, from which further cross cuts were made, until 
at length every field was duly supplied with the 
precious fluid. 

6. Sea of Nedjef Chaldcean marshes , <fc. — 
Chaldaea contains one natural feature deserving of 
special description — the “ great inland freshwater 
\pa of Nedjef ” (Loftus, p. 45). This sheet of 
water, which does not owe its origin to the inunda- 
tions, but is a permanent lake of considerable 
iepth, surrounded by cliffs of a reddish sandstone 
in placss 40 feet high, extends in a south-easterly 
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direction a distance of 40 miles, from about lat. 31° 
53', long. 44°, to lat. 31 ° 20', long. 44° 35'. It* 
greatest width is 35 miles. It lies thus on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, from which it is dis- 
tant (at the Dearest point) about 20 miles, and re- 
ceives from it a certain quantity of water at the 
time of the inundation, which flows through it, 
and is carried back to the Euphrates at Samava, 
by a natural river course known as the Shatr-eL 
Atchan. Above and below the Sea of Nedjef, 
from the Birs-Nimrud to Kufa, and from the 
south-eastern extremity of the Sea to Samava, ex- 
tend the famous Ch aid jean marshes (Strab. xvi. 1, 
§ 12; Arrian, Exp. Al. vii. 22), where Alexander 
was nearly lost, but these are entirely distinct from 
the sea itself, depending on the state of the Hindi- 
yeh canal, and disappearing altogether when that is 
effectually closed. 

7. Productions. — The extraordinary fertility of 
the Chaldsean soil has been noticed by various 
writers. It is said to be the only country in th<; 
world where wheat grows wild. Berosus noticed 
this production (Fr. I, § 2), and also the sponta- 
neous growth of barley, sesame, ochrys, palms, ap- 
ples, and many kinds of shelled fruit. Herodotus 
declared (i. 103) that grain commonly returned 
200-fold to the sower, and occasionally 300-fold. 
Strabo made nearly the same assertion (xvi. 1, 
§ 14); and Pliny said (II. N. xviii. 17), that the 
wheat was cut twice, and afterwards was good keep 
for beasts. The palm was undoubtedly one of the 
principal objects of cultivation. According to 
Strabo it furnished the natives with bread, wine, 
vinegar, honey, porridge, and ropes; with a fuel 
equal to charcoal, and with a means of fattening 
cattle and sheep. A Persian poem celebrated its 
360 uses (Strab. xvi. 1, 14). Herodotus says (i. 
193) that the whole of the flat country was planted 
'with palms, and Ammianus MarceUinus (xxiv. 3) 
observes that from the point reached by Julian’s 
army to the shores of the Persian Gulf was one 
continuous forest of verdure. At present palms 
are almost confined to the vicinity of the rivers, and 
even there do not grow thickly, except about the 
villages on their banks. The soil is rich, but there 
is little cultivation, the inhabitants subsisting 
chiefly upon dates. More than half the country is 
left dry and waste from the want of a proper sys- 
tem of irrigation ; while the remaining half is to a 
great extent covered with marshes, owing to the 
same neglect. Thus it is at once true that “ the 
sea has come up upon Babylon and she is covered 
with the waves thereof” (Jer. li. 42); that she is 
made “ a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water” (Is. xiv. 23); and also that “a drought is 
upon her waters, and they are dried up” (Jer. 1. 
38), that she is “ wholly desolate ” — “ the hinder- 
most of the nations, a wilderness, a dry land, and 
a desert ” (ib. 12, 13). (See Loftus’s Chaldcea 
and Svsiana; Izard’s Nineveh and Bab. chs. 
xxi.-xxiv. ; Rawlinson’s Herodotus , vol. i. Essay 
ix. ; and Mr. Taylor's Paper in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, vol. xv. [Also ; — Rawlinson , 
Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Heathen 
World, vol. i. Lond. 1862; and Oppert. Ilistoire 
des empires de Chaldee et d'Assyrie d'apres let 
monuments , Versailles, 1866 (from the Annales de 
philos. chretienne, 1865). A.]). G. R. 

CHALDE'ANS, or CHAL'DEES 
: Xa\8a?ot : Chaldcei), appear in Script- 
ure until the time of the Captivity, as the peopl* 
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Df the 201 m try which has Babylon for its capital, 
uid which is itself termed Shinar (HV2U ) : hut 
.n the book of Daniel, while this meaning is >till 
found (v. 30, and ix. 1 ), a new sense shows itself. 
The Chalda?ans are classed with the musicians and 
astronomers; and evidently form a sort of priest 
class, who have a peculiar “tongue” and “ learn- 
ing ” (ii. 4), and arc consulted by the king on re- 
ligious subjects. The same variety appears in pro- 
fane writers. Berosns. the nati\e historian, himself 
t Chalda-an in the narrower sense (Tatian, Or. 
c»h\ Or. 58), uses the term only in the wider; 
while Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and the later 
writers almost universally employ it to signify a 
sect or portion of the people, whom they regard 
either as priests or as philosophers. With this 
view, however, is joined another, which but ill har- 
monizes with it; namely, that the Chalda?ans are 
the inhabitants of a particular part of Babylonia, 
viz., the country bordering on the Persian Gulf and 
on Arabia (Str.ib. xvi. 1, § G; Ptol. v. 20). By 
help of the inscriptions recently discovered in the 
country, these discrepancies and apparent contra- 
dictions are explicable. 

It appears that the Chaldroans (Kallai or Kclili) 
were in the earliest times merely one out of the 
many Cushite tribes inhabiting the great alluvial 
plain known afterwards as t haldma or Babylonia. 
Their special seat was probably that southern por- 
tion of the country which is found to have so late 
retained the name of Ghaldrea. Here was Ur “of 
the Chaldees,” the modern Muf;beir, which lies 
south of the Euphrates, near its junction with the 
Shul-d-IIie. lienee would readily come those 
“three bands of t'haldmans” who were instru- 
ments, simultaneously with the «SW;rtvws, in the 
atllietion of Job (Job. i. 15-17). In process of 
time, as the KuUU grew in power, their name grad- 
ually prevailed over that of the other tribes inhabit- 
ing the country; and by the era of the Jewish Cap- 
tivity it had begun to be used generally for all the 
inhabitants of Babylonia. We may suspect that 
when the name is applied by Borosus to the dynas- 
ties which preceded the Assyrian, it is by way of 
prole psi Is. The dynasty of Nabopolassar, however, 
was (it is probable) really (’balda-an, and this 
greatly helped to establish the wider use of the ap- 
jjellatiou. It had thus come by this time to have 
two senses, both ethnic: in the one it was the spe- 
cial appellative of a particular race to whom it had 
belonged from the remotest times, in the other it 
designated the nation at large in which this race 
was predominant. We have still to traee its trans- 
ference from an ethnic to a mere class sense — from 
the name of a people to that of a priest caste or 
sect of philosophers. 

It lias been observed above that the Knbli proper 
were a Cushite race. This is proved by the re- 
mains of their language, which closely resembles 
the Guilt or ancient language of Ethiopia. Now 
it appears by the inscriptions, that while both in 
Assyria and in later Babylonia the Semitic tyjie 
of ft pooch prevailed for civil purposes, the ancient 
Cushite dialect was retained, as a learned language, 
for scientific and religious literature. This is no 
doubt the “learning” and the “tongue” to which 
reference is made in the book of Daniel (i. 4). It 
became gradually inaccessible to the great mass of 
'he people, who were Sanitized, by means (chiefly) 
rf Assyrian influence. But it was the Chalda-an 
earning, in the old Chnldrean or Cushite language. 


lienee all who studied it, whatever the j* origin of 
race were, on account of their knowledge, termed 
Chaldieans. In this sense Daniel himself, the 
“master of the Chalda»aus ” (Dan. v. 1 1 ), would 
no doubt have been reckoned among them; and so 
we find Seleneus, a Greek, called a Chalda-an by 
Strabo (xvi. 1, § t>). It may be doubted whether 
the ( ’haldaans at any time were all priests, though 
no doubt priests were required to be Chalda'ans. 
They were really the learned class, who by their 
acquaintance with the language of science had In- 
come its depositaries. They were priests, magl- 
eians, or astronomers, as their preference for one or 
other of those occupations inclined them; and in 
the last of the three capacities they probably 
effected discoveries of great importance. 

According to Strabo, who well distinguishes (xvi. 
1, § G) between the learned Chaldaeans and the 
mere race descended from the aneient Kaltli , which 
continued to predominate in the country bordering 
upon Arabia and the Gulf, there were two chief 
seats of Uhalda?an learning, Borsippa, and Ur or 
Orchoe. To these we may add from Pliny (//. N. 
vi. 2G) two others, Babylon, and Sippara or Se- 
pharvaim. The Uhaldaeans (it would appear) con- 
gregated into bodies, forming what we may perhaps 
call universities, and pursuing the studies, in which 
they engaged, together. They probably mixed up 
to some extent astrology with their astronomy, 
even in the earlier times, but they certainly made 
great advances in astronomical science, to wbieh 
their serene sky, transparent atmosphere, and reg- 
ular horizon specially invited them. The observa- 
tions, covering a space of 11J03 years, which t’allis- 
thenes sent to Ari.stotle from Babylon (Simplie. ad 
Arid, fie Ca l. ii. 123), indicate at once the antiq- 
uity of such knowledge in the country, and the care 
with which it had been preserved by the learned 
class. In later times they seem certainly to have 
degenerated into mere fortune-tellers (Uic. de Div. 
i. 1; Aul. Gell. i. 0; Juv. vi. 552, x. 1)4, Ac.); but 
this reproach is not justly levelled against the Chal- 
dsvans of the empire, and indeed it was hut par- 
tially deserved so late as the reign of Augustus (»*tj 
Strab. xvi. 1, § G). G. R 


Costmnos of the Chaldieans. (Uawlinson. From An- 
cient Monuments.) 

* CHALDEE or CHALDA1C LAN- 
GUAGE. [Siikmitic Languagk#, §§ 14-18.] 

CHALDEES. [Ciiaujk ans.] 

* CHALDEE VERSIONS. [Vkkmos* 
A no i : NT (T.nrgum ).] 

CHALK STONES. [Link.] 
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* CHAMBER, UPPER. [House.] 

CHAMBERLAIN (obcovApos arcnnus). 
Erastus, “ the chamberlain ” of the city of Corinth, 
was one of those whose salutations to the 1 toman 
Christians are given at the end of the Kp. addressed 
to them (Horn. xvi. 23). 'The office which lie held 
was apparently that of public treasurer or arcarius , 
as the Vulgate renders his title. These arcarii 
were inferior magistrates, who had the charge of 
the public chest ( area publien ), and were under the 
authority of the senate. They kept the accounts 
of the public revenues. In the Glossary of Philox- 
enns the word olkov6[xos is explained 6 eVl rgs 
dr}/xoaias Tpairefysy and in the Pandects the term 
arcarius is applied to any one who attends to pub- 
lic or private money. It is, as Grotius remarks, 
one of those words which have been transferred 
from the house to the state. In old glosses quoted 
by Suicer ( Thesaur .) we find arcarius explained 
by utto8€kttjs xputroD, and in accordance with this 
the translators of the Geneva Version have placed 
“ receiver ” in the margin. Erasmus interpreted 
tbe word queestor cerarii . St. Ambrose thought 
that the office of the oeconomus principally con- 
sisted in regulating the prices of the markets, and 
hence Pancirollus was erroneously led to interpret 
the term of the mdile. Theophylact rendered it 
6 SioiKYirris, 6 TrpovoTjTi]? rrjs Tc6\eo3s K oplvdov, 
and is followed by Beza, who gives procurator. 

In an Inscription in the Mann. Oxon. (p. 85, 
ed. 1732) we find NeiAw oiKovSpup ’Arrtas; and in 
another, mention is made of Miletus, who was 
oeconomus of Smyrna (Ins. xxx. 26; see Prideaux’s 
note, p. 477). Another in Gruter (p. mxci. 7, ed. 
Scaliger, 1C1G) contains the name of “ Secundus 
Arkarius Keipublicas Amerinorum ; ” but the one 
which bears most upon our point is given by Orel- 
lius (No. 2821), and mentions the “ arcarius pro- 
vince Achaiae.” 

For further information see Reinesius, Syntagm. 
I user. p. 431 ; La Cerda, Advers. Sacr. cap. 5G ; 
Eisner, Obs. Sacr. ii. 08; and a note by Reinesius 
lo the Marmora OxonieJisia., p. 515, ed. 1732. 

Our translators had good reason for rendering 
o'a<.ov6p.os by “ chamberlain.” In Stow’s Survey 
of London (b. v. p. 102, ed. Str} r pe) it is said of 
the Chamberlain of the city of London: “ His 
office may be termed a publick treasury, collecting 
the. customs, monies, and yearly revenues, and all 
other payments belonging to the corporation of the 
city.” 

The office held by Blastus, “ the king’s chamber- 
lain (t by 67rl rod koit&vos t ov Sacriheeos),” was 
entirely different from that above mentioned (Acts 
xii. 20). It was a post of honor which involved 
great intimacy and influence with the king. The 
margin of our version gives “ that was over the 
king’s bed-chamber,” the office thus corresponding 
to that of the pr&fectus cubiculo (Suet. Dom. 10). 

For Ch am UERLA ix as used in the O. T., see 
Eunuch, ad fn. W. A. W. 

CHAMELEON (HIT, coach: -^afiatkctov : 
chamceleon). The Hebrew word which signifies 
“ strength ” occurs in the sense of some kind of 
andean animal in l>ev. xi. 30; the A. V. follows 
*he LXX. and Vulg. Various other interpreta- 
ions of the word have been given, for which see 
Bbchart ( Ilieroz . ii. 493). It is not possible to 
:ome to any salisfactory conclusion on the subject 
»f the identity of this word : Bochart accepts the 
Arabic reading af el-ioarb), i. e. the lizard, known 
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by the name of the “ Monitor of the Nile ” ( Moni 
tor A notions^ Grey), a large stroi g reptile common 
in Egypt and other parts of Africa. Arabian writ- 
ers have recorded many wonderful things of this 
creature, and speak especially of its power in fight- 
ing with snakes, and with the dabb, a closely allied 
species [Toktoisk]. No doubt much they relate 
is fabulous, and it seems that there is some confu- 
sion between the dabb 11 ( Uromastix spin) pcs) and 
the crocodile, whose eggs the “ Nilotic Monitor ” 
devours. Forskal (Descr. A aim. p. 13) speaks of 
this last-named lizard under the Arabic name of 
Waran. See also llasselquist (7 'raw p. 221). 
'Hie Hebrew root of coach has reference to 
strength, and as the Arabic verb, of almost simJar 
form, means “ to conquer any one in fighting.” 
Bochart has been led to identify the lizard named 
above with the Heb. coach. It is needless to add 
how far from conclusive is the evidence which sup- 
ports this interpretation. W. II. 

CHAMOIS sterner: KapTjXoirdpbakis- 

camelopard) dus). In the list of animals allowed 
for food (Dent. xiv. 5) mention is made of the 
zemer ; the LXX.. Vulg., and some other versions, 
give “camelopard ” or “ giraffe” as the rendering 
of this term ; it is improbable that this animal is 
intended, for although it might have been known 
to the ancient .lews from specimens brought into 
Egypt as tributes to the Pharaohs from Ethiopia, 
where the giraffe is found, it is in the highest degree 
improbable that it should ever have been named as 
an article of food in the Levi deal law, the animals 
mentioned therein being doubtless all of them such 
as were well known and readily procured. The 
“chamois” of the A. V. can hardly be allowed to 
represent the zemer ; for although, as Col. H. 
Smith asserts, this antelope is still found in Central 
Asia, there is no evidence that it has ever been seen 
in Palestine or the Lebanon. The etymology 
points to some “springing” or “leaping” animal, 
a definition which would suit any of the AntehptcR 



Aoudad Sheep. 

or Caprece , &c. Col. H. Smith (in Ivitto’s Cyc. 
art. Zernei') suggests that some mountain sheep is 
intended, and figures the Kebsch {Ammotragus 

« See some interesting observations on the Dabb , by 
Mr. Tristram, in Zool . Proc. for 1859 
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Trayelaphu .<), a wild slieop not tinconunon, he 
rays, in the Mokattani rooks near Cairo, and found 
also in Sinai; it is not improbable that this is the 
animal denoted, for the names of the other rumi- 
nants mentioned in the catalogue of beasts allowed 
for food, are, for the most part, identifiable with 
other wild animals of tiie 1 tilde lands, and there 
can l>e no doubt that the Ktbsch or Aoudnd was 
known to the Israelites; again, Col. Smith's sug- 
gestion has partly the sanction of the Syriac ver- 
sion, which reads as the equivalent of t he lleb. 
word, “a mountain goat,” the slow At//, although 
really a sheep, being in general form more like a 
goat. This animal occurs not uiifrequcntly figured 
on the monuments of Egypt; it is a native of X. 
Africa, and an inhabitant of high and inaccessible, 
places. W. II. 

* CHAM PI AN, CHAMPION, old forms 

for champuiyn in A. V. ed. 1GI1, l^s. xxxvii. 2, 
marg., and Deut. xi. 30. A. 

CHA'NAAN (Xaraar), the manner in which 
the word Canaan is spelt in the A. V. of the 
Apocrypha ami X. T. (comp. Cliarran for Ilaran, 
&c.) Jud. v. 3, 0, 10; Par. iii. 22; Sus. 5G; 1 Mace, 
be. 37; Acts vii. 11, xiii. 10. 

CHA'NAAN ITE for Canaamtk, Jud. v. 16. 
[Also 1 Msdr. viii. GO.] 

* CHAXEL-BONE, Job xxxi. 22, margin 
of A. V. An old term for the collar-bone or clav- 
icle, also written “ cnml bone.” See Ka-twood 
and Wright’s Bible Word-Book, p. 04. A. 

CHANNUXE'US {Xavovvuios : Chf wome- 
ns), 1 llsdr. viii. 48. This answers to Merari, if to 
anything, in the parallel list of Ezra (viii. 10). 

* CHA'NOCH, Gen. iv. 17, marg. A form 
of Enoch, more nearly representing the Hebrew. 

A. 

* CHAPEL occurs in Am. vii. 13 as the trans- 
lation of (Sept, ayiaapa , and Yulg. sanc- 

tijicnlio rer/is), i. e. sanctuary or place of worship, 
and is applied there not to any single shrine or 
temple, but llethel itself, which in the time of Jer- 
ol>oam 11. was crowded with altars (Am. iii. 14) 
which that king had erected to Paal. The render- 
ing is as old certainly as the Pishops’ Pihle, and 
perhaps arose from an idea that the king had a 
private place of worship at Pethel. The term 
“cha|iel” is also applied in the A. V. to places 
for idol-worship (ci$a>A.e?a, repemr}) 1 Mace. i. 47; 
2 Macc. x. 2, xi. 3. 11. 

CHAPITER. (1.) ropb, in pi. JTnnb, 
from “in 3, to surround: hriOtpa ■ capitcllum. 

(2.) Hr**, from to draw out (Ges. 012- 

014): ai K«pa\ah capita. The tipper monitor of 
a pillar — the same word which is now in use in 
the slightly different form of “capital; ” also jiossi- 
bly a roll moulding at the top of a building or work 
of art, as in tiie case («) of the pillars of the Tab- 
ernacle ami Temple, ami of the two pillars called 
especially Jaclnn and Poaz; and (b) of the lavers 
tolonging to the Temple (Ex. xxxviii. 17; J K. vii. 
?7, 31, 38). As to the form and dimensions of 
the former, bcc Taiikiinacu:, Tkmim.i:, Poaz, 

md of the latter, Lavf.il (3.) The word ^ 
rush — head, is also occasionally rendered “ Chap- 
ter,” as in the description of the Tabernacle, Ex. 


xxxvi. 38, xxxviii. 17, 19, 28; but in the account 
of the temple it is translated “top,” as 1 K. vii 
1G, &c. II. W. P. 


CIIARA ATII'ALAR (Xapaada \av\ Alex. 
Xapa ada\ap: Carmdlum el Jareth), 1 Esdr. v. 
30. The names “ Cherub, Addan, and I miner,” 
in the lists of ICzra and Neliemiali, are here changed 
to “ t haraathalar leading them, and Aalar.” 


CHAR'ACA (eiy r bv Xapaua (? Xapa£)’ 
[b<] Churaca), a place mentioned only in 2 Macc. 
xii. 17, and there so obscurely that nothing can he 
certainly inferred as to its position. It was on the 
east of Jordan, being inhabited by the Jews called 
“ Tnhieni,” or of “Tobic” [Tnit], who were in 
Gilead (comp. 1 Maec. v. 9, 13); and it was 750 
stadia from the city Caspin; but where the latter 
place was situated, or in which direction Charax 
was with regard to it, there is no clew. Ewald (iv 
359, note) places it to the extreme east, and identi- 
fies it with Rati ion. The only name now known 
on the east of Jordan which recalls Charax is Kerak , 
the ancient lvir-Moab, on the S. E. of the Dead 
Sea, which in post-biblical times was called Xapatc- 
pwfia, and Mw^ovxapa^ (see the quotations in 

Poland, 705). The Syriac Peskito has 


Carca, which suggests Kakkoii (Judg. viii. 10). 


G. 

CHARASHIM, THE VALLEY OF 


(C'^nn S'2, “ravine of craftsmen;” *A76a5- 
8afp [Vat. -eip] ; Alex. Tyapaadp, on reKTOues 
i\aav\ [Comp. Tr)xapct(rip :] vullis artijicum ), a 
place mentioned twice; — 1 Cbr. iv. 14, as having 
been founded or settled by Joab, a man of the tribe 
of Judah and family of Othniel; and Xeh. xi. 35, 
as l)cing reinhabited by Penjamites after the Cap- 
tivity. In this [the latter] passage it is rendered 
“valley of craftsmen” [Alex, yy Apaatp .]. its 
mention by Neliemiali with Lod (Lydda), Neballat, 
etc., fixes its position as in the swelling ground at 
the hack of the plain of Sharon, cast of Jaffa. The 
Talmud (as quoted by Schwarz, p. 135) reports the 
valley of Charashim to consist of lx>d and Ono, 
which lay therein. Whether Joab the son of Se- 
raiali is the same pei*son as the son of Zcruiah will 
be best examined under the name JoAn. G. 


* Dr. Pobinson argues that the valley (S s 3) 
of Charashim may have been a side valley opening 
into the plain of Bt if Nuba near Lod (Lydda), 
which latter he supposes to be the plain or valley 

(ni'p2) of Ono (Neb. xi. 35), and a different one 
therefore, from that of Lod and Ono. See his 
Phys. Geoyr. p. 113. * II. 


C1IARTHAMIS (Xapuap vs\ Alex. KaAx& 
p.vs‘ C b area mis), 1 Esdr. i. 25. [Cauciikmimi.J 

* The A. V. e<l. lfill, and apparently in most 
xiitions, if not all, reads Ca wham is. A. 

CIIAR'CIIEMISH (tT'S?-;?: LXX. [in 
most MSS.] omits; [Comp. Charm - 

mis), 2 Chr. xxxv. 20. [Cakc iii:misii. j 

CHART) (JS (Bapx 0l,f,; M. Bapx 0l/ s» 

H. Bayous? Aid. Xap/coos:] Marcus), 1 Msdr. v. 
32. Corrupted from Pa nuns, the corresponding 
name in the parallel lists of Ezra and Neheiniah — 

jiossihly hv a change of 12 into w. Put it does not 
appear whence the translators of the A. V. got 
their reading of the name. [Evidently from thi 


UHAREA 

Vldiue edition.] In the edition of 1G II it is 
‘ Chareus.” 

OH A REA ( Xapea ; [Vat. omits:] Caree ), 1 
Esdr. v. 32. [Haksua.J 

CHARGER (1. rTOp, from a root signify- 
ing hollowness: Tpv&\iov, kotv\tj- acetabulum. 
2 . bcnjS: tyuKriip'' phiala ; only found Ezr. i. 
3), a shallow vessel for receiving water or blood, 
also for presenting offerings of fine flour with oil 
(Num. vii. 79; Ges. Thes. 22). The “chargers’’ 
mentioned in Numbers are said to have been of 
silver, and to have weighed each 130 shekels, or 
65 oz. (Hussey, Anc. Weights, c. ix. p. 190). 

2. The daughter of Herodias brought the head 
of St. John Baptist “in a charger,” in\ n'u/aKi 
(Matt. xiv. 3 [11; Mark vi. 25, 28]; probably a 
trencher or platter, as Horn. Od. i. 141 : — 

Sairpoq 8k Kpetuiv Trivaxas irapiQr^Kiv aelpas 
TravroiW. 

Comp. [irtVa^Luke xi. 39, A. V. “ platter,” and] 
Luke i. 63 , 7 rivaKidiov, a writing-tablet. [Basi.n.] 

II. W. I\ 

* The English “charger” as “that on which 
anything is laid, a dish,” conies from the French 
charger , and the old English charge, i. e. “to 

load.” The A. V. renders dishin Ex. xxv. 

29, xxxvii. 16, and Num. iv. 7. H. 

* CHARGES. “ Be at charges with them” 

A. V. Acts xxi. 24, or rather for them ” (5a7r avr)- 
aov in auro?y), means “ pay the expense of their 
offerings.” A. 

CHARIOT. (1.) npp, from M;), to ride: 
apixa : currus : sometimes including the horses (2 
Sam. viii. 4, x. 18). (2.) a chariot or horse 

(Ps. civ. 3). (3.) m. from same root as 

(1), a chariot, litter, or seat (Lev. xv. 9, Cant. iii. 

9 ). (4.) rosnis, f. ( 5 .) nbap, from bry, 

roll (Ps. xlvi. 9, dvpe6s: scutum). (6.) )VHSS, 

Cant. iii. 9: (popeiov* ferculum. j(7.) HSp"), 
Ez. xxvii. 20; Ges., Ewald, riding ; Yulg., ad se~ 
dernlum. (8.) Ez. xxiii. 24, a difficult word: 
Ges., arms ; F first, battle-axe ; Hitzig, by alter- 
ing the points, and etymological conjecture, rat- 
tling. A.] (Between 1-4 no difference of signifi- 
cation ). A vehicle used either for warlike or peaceful 
purposes, but most commonly the former. Of the 
latter use the following only are probable instances : 
as regards the Jews, 1 lv. xviii. 44; and as regards 
other nations, Gen. xli. 43, xlvi. 29; 2 K. v. 9; 
Acts viii. 28. 

The earliest mention of chariots in Scripture is 
in Egypt, where Joseph, as a mark of distinction, 
was placed in Pharaoh’s second chariot (Gen. xli. 
43), and later when he went in his own chariot to 
meet his father on his entrance into Egypt from 
Canaan (xlvi. 29). In the funeral procession of 
Jacob chariots also formed a part, possibly by way 
of escort or as a guard of honor (1. 9). The next 
mention of Egyptian chariots is for a warlike pur- 
pose (Ex. xiv. 7). In this point of view chariots 
unong some nations of antiquity, as elephants 
among others, may be regarded as filling the place 
?f heavy artillery in modem times, so that the mil- 
itary power of a nation might be estimated by the 
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number of its chariots. Thus Pharaoh in pursuing 
Israel took with him 600 chariots. The Canaan 
ites of the valleys of Palestine were enabled to resist 
the Israelites successfully in consequence of the 
number of their chariots of iron, i. e. perhaps 
armed with iron scythes (Ges. s. v. ; Josh. xvii. 
18; Judg. i. 19). Jabin, king of Canaan, had 900 
chariots (Judg. iv. 3). The Philistines in Saul’s 
time had 30,000, a number which seems excessive 
(1 Sam. xiii. 5; but comp. LXX. and Joseph. Ant. 
vi. 6, § 1). David took from lladadezcr king of 
Zobah 1000 chariots (2 Sam. viii. 4), and from the 
Syrians a little later 700 (x. 18), who in order to 
recover their ground collected 32.000 chariots '1 
Cbr. xix. 7). Up to this time the Israelites pos- 
sessed few or no chariots, partly no doubt in conse- 
quence of the theocratic prohibition against multi- 
plying horses, for fear of intercourse with Egypt, 
and the regal despotism implied in the possession 
of them (Dent. xvii. 10; l Sam. viii. II, 12). 
But to some extent David (2 Sam. viii. 4), and in 
a much greater degree Solomon, broke through the 
prohibition from seeing the necessity of pbaing his 
kingdom, under its altered circumstances, on a 
footing of military equality or superiority towards 
other nations. He raised, therefore, and main- 
tained a force of 1409 chariots (1 lv. x. 25) by 
taxation on certain cities agreeably to Eastern cus- 
tom in such matters (1 K. ix. 19, x. 25; Xen. 
Anab. i. 4, 9). The chariots themselves and also 
the horses were imported chiefly from Egypt, and 
the cost of each chariot was 600 shekels of silver, 
and of each horse 150 (l K. x. 29). [Shekel.] 
From this time chariots were regarded as among 
the most important arms of war, though the sup- 
plies of them and of horses appear to have been 
still mainly drawn from Egypt (I K. xxii. 34; 2 
Iv. ix. 16, 21, xiii. 7, 14, xviii. 24, xxiii. 30; Is. 
xxxi. 1). The prophets also allude frequently to 
chariots as typical of jiower, Ps. xx. 7, civ. 3; Jer. 
li. 21 ; Zech. vi. 1. 

Chariots also of other nations are mentioned, as 
of Assyria (2 K. xix. 23; Ez. xxiii. 24), Syria 
(2 Sain. viii. and 2 K. vi. 14, 15), Persia (Is. xxii. 
6), and lastly Antiochus Eupator is said to have 
had 300 chariots armed with scythes (2 Macc. 
xiii. 2). ' 

In the N. T., the only mention made of a chariot 
except in Rev. ix. 9, is in the case of the Ethiopian 
or Abyssinian eunuch of Queen Candace, who is de- 
scribed as sitting in his chariot reading (Acts viii. 
28, 29, 38). 

Jewish chariots were no doubt imitated from 
Egyptian models, if not actually imported from 
Egypt. The following description of Eg}q>tian 
chariots is taken from Sir G. Wilkinson. They 
appear to have come into use not earlier than the 
18th dynasty (n. c. 1530). The war chariot, from 
which the chariot used in peace did not essential!) 
differ, pvas extremely simple in its construction. It 
consisted, as appears both from Egyptian paint- 
ings and reliefs, as well as from an actual speci- 
men preserved at Florence, of a nearly semicirculai 
wooden frame with straightened sides, resting poste- 
riorly on the axle-tree of a pair of wheels, and 
supporting a rail of wood or ivory attached to the 
frame by leathern thongs and one wooden upright 
in front. The floor of the car was made of rope 
net-work, intended to give a more springy footing 
to the occupants. The car was mounted from the 
hack, which was open, and the sides were strength- 
ened and ornamented with leather and metal bind- 
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ing. Attached to the off or right-hand side, and 
crossing uadi otlier diagonally, were the bow-case, 
and indinmg backwards, the quiver and spear-ca.se 
If two persons were in the chariot, a second bow- 
case was added. The wheels, of which there were 2, 
had 0 spokes: those of peace chariots had some- 


An Egyptian war-chariot, with bow-cases and complete : 

(Wilkinson.) 

times 4, fastened to the axle by a linchpin secured 
by a thong. There were no traces ; but the horses, 
which were often of different colors, wore only a 
breast-band and girths which were attached to the 
saddle, together with head furniture consisting of 
cheek pieces, throat-lash, head stall and straps 
across the forehead and nose. A bearing-rein was 
fastened to a ring or hook in front of the saddle, 
and the driving- reins passed through other rings 
on each side of both horses. From the central 
point of the saddle rose a short stem of metal, end- 


ing in a knob, whether for use or mere ornament ii 
not certain. The driver stood on the off-side, and 
in discharging his arrow linng bis whip from the 
wri.-st. In some instances the king is represented 
alone in his chariot with the reins fastened round 
his body, thus using his- weapons with his bands 
at liberty. Most commonly 2 persons, 
and sometimes 3 rode in the chariot, of 
whom the third was employed to carry 
the state umbrella (2 K. ix. 20, 24; 1 K. 
xxii. 34; Acts viii. 38). A second chariot 
usually accompanied the king to battle to 
be used in case of necessity (2 Clir. xxxv. 
34). 

On peaceable occasions the Egyptian 
gentleman sometimes drove alone in his 
chariot attended by servants on foot. The 
horses wore housings to protect them from 
heat and insects. 1’or royal personages 
and women of rank an umbrella was car- 
ried by a bearer, or fixeA upright in the 
chariot. Sometimes mules were driven in- 
stead of horses, and in travelling sometimes 
oxen, but for travelling purposes the sides 
of the chariot appear to have been closed. 
One instance occurs of a 4-wlieelcd car, 
which, like the TeToaKuK\os &jua£a (Her- 
od. ii. 03), was used for religious purposes. 
[Cakt.] The processes of manufacture 
of chariots and harness are fully illustrated 
by existing sculptures, in which also are 
represented the chariots used by neighbor- 
ing nations (Wilkinson, Anc. liyypt. i. 
308, 380; ii. 75, 70, 2d ed.). 

'Phe earlier Assyrian war chariot and 
harness did not dificr essentially from the 
Egyptian. Two or three persons stood in 
the car, but the driver is sometimes rep- 
resented as standing on the near side, 
whilst a third warrior in the chariot held a shield 
to protect the archer *in discharging his arrow. 
'Phe car appears to have had closed sides. The war 
chariot wheels had 0 spokes; the state or peace 
chariot 8 or more, and a third person in state pro- 
cessions carried the royal umbrella. A third horse, 
like the Greek irapT/opos, was generally attached 
(Layard, Nineveh , ii. 350). 

In later times the third horse was laid aside, the 
wheels were made higher, and had 8 spokes; and 
the front of the car, to which the quiver was re 



Kfoptlrin prince* in their chariot. (Wlikineon.) 
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moved from its former side position, was made 
square instead of round. The cars were more 
highly ornamented, panelled, and inlaid with val- 
uable woods and metals, and painted. The em- 
broidered housings in which in earlier times the 



horses were clothed, were laid aside, and plumes 
and tassels used to decorate their necks and fore- 
heads. (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 353, 350; Nineveh 
and Babylon , pp. 341, 587, 603, 618; Mon. of 
Nin. 2d series, pi. 24; Ez. xxvii. 20.) 

The Persian art, as appears from thf sculptures 
at Persepolis, and also at Ivouyunjik, shows great 
similarity to the Assyrian ; hut the procession rep- 
resented at the former place contains a chariot or 
oar with wheels of 12 spokes, while from the sculpt- 
ures at the latter, it appears that the Elamites, or 
Persians, besides chariots containing 2 persons 
which were sometimes drawn by 4 horses, used a 
kind of cart drawn by a single mule or more, con- 
sisting of a stage on high wheels capable of hold- 
ing 5 or 6 persens, of whom the driver sat on a 
low stool, with his legs hanging on each side of the 
pole.- (Xenoph. Cyrop. iv. 3, 1, and 2, § 22; Is. 
xxii. 6; Ez. xxiii. 24; Niebuhr. Voyage, ii. 105; 
Chardin, Voyage, viii. 25", pi. lix. ; Layard, Nin. 
o.nd Bub. pp. 447—449 ; Olearius, Travels, \ 302.) 



Chariots armed with scythes {appcLTa bpeTra.vTp' 
< p6pa , Xen. Anab. i. 7, § 10) may perhaps be in- 
tended by the “chariots of iron” of the Canaan- 
ites ; they are mentioned as part of the equipment 
of Antiochus (2 Macc. xiii. 2), and of Darius (Diod. 
Sic. xvii. 53; Appian. Syr. c. 32). Xenophon 
mentions a Persian chariot with 4 poles and 8 horses 
(Cyrop. vi. 4). 

Among the parts of wheeled-carriages mentioned 
in A. V. are, (1.) the Wheels, : fores'. 

~ot(e ; also c'Vsbs • t rotie ' (2.) Spokes, a 

a * The writer has here followed the erroneous ren- 
dering of the A. V. in 1 K. vii. 33. According to the 
beet lexicographers and commentators the spokes are 
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a'l&’n : radii. (3.) Naves, » C'23 [or rfl23] 
modioli. (4.) Felloes, 0 D'f7t2ln : vurof. apsidet 
(5.) Axles, m’P ; pipes'* axes. To put the 
horses to the carriage, ~OS : cu'.jungere; and 

once (Mic. i. 13), ErH. 

The Persian custom of sacrificing horses to the 
Sun (Xen. Cyrop . viii. 3, 12), seems to have led 
to offerings of chariots and horses for the same 
object among the Jewish monarchs who fell into 
idolatry (Ez. viii. 16; 2 K. xxiii. 11; P. della 
Valle, xv. ii. 255; Winer, Wagen). 11. W. P. 

* CHARMER, Deut. xviii. 11; Ps. lviii. 5: 
Is. xix. 3. See Divination, §§ 5, 10; Enchant- 
ments, §§ 3, 5; Serpent-charming. A. 

CHAR'MIS (Xapgis’t [Vat. Sin. Xappeisl] 
Alex. XaXpeis' Charmi), son of Melchiel, one of 
the three “ancients” {lepea^vrepoi), or “rulers” 
(apxovres) of Bethulia (Jud. vi. 15, viii. 10, x. 
6 ). 

CHAR'RAN {Xapbav : Charon ), Acts vii. 2, 
4. [Haran.J 
CHASE. [Hunting.] 

CHAS'EBA (Xaere/3 a : Caseba ), a name 
among the list of the “ Servants of the Temple ” 
(1 Esdr. v. 31), which has nothing corresponding 
to it in Ezra and Nehemiah, and is probably a 
mere corruption of that succeeding it — Gazera. 

* CHAW AH, Gen. in. 20j marg. A form of 
Eve, more nearly representing the Hebrew. A. 

* CHAWS, an old form for jaws, Ez. xxix. 4 

and xxx viii. 4, in A. V. ed. 1611 and other early 
editions. A. 

CHET5AR (""'TlS ; Xo$ap; [Vat. M. Ez. x. 
22, Xopaf}:] Chobnr), a river in the “land of the 
Chaldseans ” (Ez. i. 3), on the hanks of which some 
of the Jews were located at the time of the Captiv- 
ity, and where Ezekiel saw his earlier visions (Ez. 
i. 1, iii. 15, 23, <fcc.). It is commonly regarded as 

identical with the Habor (”TQn), or river of Go 
zan, to which some portion of the Israelites were re- 
moved by the Assyrians (2 K. xvii. 6). But this 
is a mere conjecture, resting wholly upon the sim- 
ilarity of name; which after all is not very close 
It is perhaps better to suppose the two streams dis- 
tinct, more especially if we regard the Habor as 
the ancient ’A.83/3/$as (modern Khabour ), which fell 
into the Euphrates at Circesium ; for in the Old Tes- 
tament the name of Chaldaea is never extended so fai 
northwards. The Chebar of Ezekiel must be looked 
for in Babylonia. It is a name which might properly 

have been given to any great stream (comp. 
great). Perhaps the view, which finds some sup- 
port in Pliny (H. N. vi. 26), and is adopted by 
Bochart ( Phaleg , i. 8) and Cellarius ( Geograph . 
c. 22), that the Chebar of Ezekiel is the Nahr 
Malchu or Royal Canal of Nebuchadnezzar — the 
greatest of all the cuttings in Mesopotamia — may 
he regarded as best deserving acceptance. In that 
case we may suppose the Jewish captives to have 
been employed in the excavation of the channel. 


denoted by the naves by the 

felloes by £'23. A. 


CHEBEL 


CHEESE 
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That Chaldaea, not upper Mesopotamia, was the 
scene of Ezekiel's preaching, is indicated by the 
tradition which places his tomb at KejJil (Ixiftus’s 
Chcildita. p. 35). G. B. 

CHE'BEL (VriP), one of the singular topo- 
graphical terms in which the ancient Hebrew lan- 
guage alamndcd. and which give so much force and 
precision to its records. The ordinary meaning of 
the word Chebel is a “ rope ’* or “ cord and in 
this sense it frequently occurs both literally (as 
Josh. ii. JO, “cord;” 1 K. xx. 31, “ropes;” Is. 
xxxiii. 21, “ tackling#; ” Am. vii. 17, “line”) and 
metaphorically (as Keel. xii. 0; Is. v. 18; Hos. xi. 
4). From this it has passed — with a curious cor- 
re.s|K>ndence to our own inodes of speech — to de- 
note a body of men, a “ band ” (as in Es. cxix. Gl). 
In 1 Sam. x. 5, 10, onr word “string” would not 
be inappropriate to die circumstances — a “ string 
of prophets coming down from the high place.” 
Further it is found in other metaphorical senses, 
arising out of its original meaning (as Job xviii. 
10; 1’s. xviii. 4; Jer. xiii. 21).’ From the idea of 
a measuring-line (Mic. ii. 5), it has come to mean 
a “portion” or “allotment” (as 1 Chr. xvi. 18; 
Fa. cv. 11; Ez. xlvii. 13). It is the word used in 
the familiar passage *• the lines a are fallen unto me 
in pleasant places ” (l’s. xvi. 0). But in its topo- 
graphical sense, as meaning a “tract” or “dis- 
trict,” we find it always attached to the region of 
Argob, which is invariably designated by this, and by 
no other term (Deut. iii. 4, 13, 14; 1 Iv. iv. 13). It 
has been already shown how exactly applicable it is 
to the circumstances of the ease. [AitGou.] But 
in addition to the observations there made, the 
reader should be referred to the report of the latest 
traveller in those interesting regions, who abun- 
dantly confirms the statements of his predecessors 
as to the abrupt definiteness of the boundary of the 
district. (.Mr. C. C. Graham, in Cambridge Essays, 
1S58.) No clew is atlbrded us to the reason of this 
definite localization of the term Chebel; but a com- 
parison of the fact that Argob was taken possession 
of by Manasseh — a part of the great tribe of Jo- 
seph — with the use of this word by that tribe, 
and by Joshua in his retort, in the very early and 
characteristic fragment. Josh. xvii. 5, 14 (A. V. 
“portion”), prompts the suggestion that it may 
have been a provincialism in use amongst that large 
and independent part of Israel. Should this be 
thought untenable, its application to the “rocky 
shore ” of Argob may be illustrated and justified 
by its use (Zepli. ii. 5-7; A. V. “coast”) for the 
“coast line” of the .Mediterranean along Fhilistia. 
In connection with the sea-shore it is also employed 
in Josh. xix. 2!). 

The words used for Chebel in the older versions 
are <TYo/eio>ia, Treplperpor, ireplxcrpor- reym, 
funiculus. [See Ala. on, and the addition to 
Hash an in Amur, ed.j G. 

CHEDOKLAOMEli : Xo- 

SoAAoyopAp • C/anbrlafnuuor), a king of Elam, in 
the time of Abraham, who with three other chiefs 
made war upon the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, Zeboim, and Zoar, and reduced them to 
servitude. For twelve years he retaiued his hold 
>vcr them; in the thirteenth they retailed; in the 


a The use of the word In tht.i nensc In our own 
Idiomatic expression — " hard lines” will not be for- 
gotten. Other correspondences between Gitb'l as ap- 
Ut#d to ineas urement, and our own words " rod ” and 


next year, however, he and his allies marched upon 
their country, and after defeating many neighbor- 
ing tribes, encountered the five kings of the plain 
in the vale of Siddim. He completely routed them ; 
slew the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, and car- 
ried away much spoil, together with the family of • 
1 vot» Chedorlaomer seems to have perished in the 
rescue which was effected by Abraham upon hear- 
ing of the captivity of his nephew (Gen. xiv. 17). 
According to Gesenius the meaning of the word 

may be “ handful of sheaves, from Sp handful 

and sheaf; ” but tins is unsatisfactory. Tbe 

name of a king is found upon the bricks recently 
discovered in Chaldica, which is read Kudur-ina- 
pula. This man has been supposed to be identical 
with Chedorlaomer, and the opinion is confirmed 
by the fact that he is further distinguished by a 
title which may be translated “ Iiavager of the 
west.” “ As however one type alone of his legends 
has been discovered,” says Col. Bawlinson, “it is 
impossible to pronounce at present on the identifi- 
cation. The second element in the name “ Chedor- 
laomer ” is of course distinct from that in “ Ivudur- 
mapula.” Its substitution may be thus accounted 
for. In the names of Babylonian kings the latter 
portion is often dropped. Thus Shalmaneser be- 
comes Shalman in Hoshea; M erodach-bal-adan , 
becomes Mardocempal, &c. Kudur-mapula might 
therefore become known as Kudur simply. The 

epithet “el-Ahmar,” which means the 

Bed, may afterwards have been added to the name, 
and may have been cornipted into Laomer, which, 
as tbe orthography now stands, has no apparent 
meaning. Kedar-el-Ahmar, or “ Kcdar the Bed.” 
is in fact a famous hero in Arabian tradition, and 
his history bears no inconsiderable resemblance to 
the Scripture narrative of Chedor-laomer. It is 
also very possible that tbe second element in the 
name of Chedor-laomer, whatever be its true form, 
may be a Semitic translation of the original llamite 
term mapuln." “ ( ’hedorlaomer may have been 
the leader of certain immigrant Chalda*an Elamites 
who founded the great Chalchean empire of Berosus 
in the early part of the 20th century it. c., while 
Amraphel and Arioch, the llamite kings of Shinar 
and Ellasar, who fought under his banner in the 
Syrian war as subordinate chiefs, and Tidal, who 
led a contingent of .Median Scyths belonging to the 
old population, may have been the local governors 
who had submitted to his j>ower when he invaded 
Chahtaa” (Bawlinson’s Herod., i. 43G, 44G). 

S. L. 

CHEESE is mentioned only three times in the 
Bible, and on each occasion under a different name 

in the Hebrew: (1) from to cardie 

(Job x. 10), referred to, not historically, but by 
way of illustration: (2) from y"^H, to 

cut (rputpaKlbes tov y&AaKTos , KXX.; formclUx 
casei, Vulg., 1 Sam. xvii. 18); the Chaldee and 

Syriac give ^2 : Ilesychius explains Tpv<paAl8es 

M t p-fjpaTa tov cnraAov rvpov- (3) 

from to scrape (2a<pd0 /3ocee, LXX.; 

"chain,” and also " rood ” as applied In the province 
and colonies, to solid measure of wood, &o., ar» 
vloua. 


CHELAL 


CHEMOSH 


cheese of line , A. V. 2 Sam. xvii. 20 : the Vul- 
gate, following Theodotion’s rendering, ya\a6gvd 
/io<rx<*P ia i gi yes pinyues vitulos, guided by the posi- 
tion of the words after “ sheep ” : the Targum and 
other Jewish authorities, however, identify the sub- 
stance with those mentioned above). It is difficult 
to decide how far these terms correspond with our 
notion of cheese . for they simply express various 
degrees of coagulation. It may be observed that 
cheese is not at the present day common among 
the Bedouin Arabs, butter being decidedly preferred ; 
but there is a substance, closely corresponding to 
those mentioned in 1 Sam. xvii., 2 Sam. xvii., 
consisting of coagulated butter-milk, which is dried 
antil it becomes quite hard, and is then ground: 
the Arabs eat it mixed with butter (Burckhardt, 
Notes on the Bedouins, i. 60). In reference to this 
subject, it is noticeable that the ancients seem gen- 
erally to have used either butter or cheese, but not 
both : thus the Greeks had in reality but one ex- 
pression for the two, for fiovrvpov — j8o0s, rvp6s , 
“cheese of kine:” the Romans used cheese ex- 
clusively, while all nomad tribes preferred butter. 
The distinction between cheese proper, and coagula- 
ted milk, seems to be referred to in Pliny, xi. 96. 

W. L. B. 

OHE'LAL (VS2 [ perfection ] : Xa\gK ; 
[Vat. Nexcn?A, Ne- belonging to the preceding 
word :] Ch(dal), Ezr. x. 30 [where he is mentioned 
as one of the eight sons of Pahath-Moab who had 
all taken “ strange wives ”]. 

CHELCPAS (XeAfc/as- Helcias). 1. Ancestor 
of Baruch (Bar. i. 1). 

2. Hilkiah the high-priest in the time of Isaiah 
(Bar. i. 7). W. A. W. 

CHELCI'AS (XeWas, »• e. TPpbn, the 
portion of the Lord, Hilkiah: Helcias), the father 
of Susanna (/list, of Sus. 2, 29, 63). Tradition 
(Hippoi. in Susann. i. 689, ed. Migne) represents 
him as the brother of Jeremiah, and identical with 
the priest who found the copy of the law in the 
time of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 8). B. F # W. 

CHEI/LIAXS, THE (Jud. ii. 23). [Chel- 
ujs.] 

cheltjUH on-lb?, Ken, imbs 

[ strength , Furst] : XeAfoct ; ’ [Vat. FA. XeAicei a; 
Aid. Alex. XcAfa:] Chelinu ), Ezr. x. 35 [one of 
the sons of Bani, who had foreign wives]. 

CHEI/LUS (XeAAouv; [Sin. Xe<r\ovs ; Vat.] 
Alex. XeAovs' Vulg. omits), named amongst the 
places beyond ( i . e. on the west of) Jordan to which 
Nabuchodonosor sent his summons (Jud. i. 9). 
Except its mention with “ Hades” there is no clew 
to its situation. Reland (Pal. p. 717) conjectures 

that it may be Chalutza , a place which, 

under the altered form of Elusn, was well known 
to the Roman and Greek geographers. With this 
agrees the subsequent mention of the “ land of the 
Chellians ” (tt)v XeWa'icw [Vat. M. XaASaicov; 
Sin. Alex. fCeAecov], terra Cellon), “by the wilder- 
ness,” to the south of whom were the children of 
Ishmael (Jud. ii. 23). G. 

* Volkmar ( Einl . in die Apokr. i. 191) adopts 
the reading XaASaiW, which is supported by the 
Syriac. A. 

CHE'LOD (XeAeouA; Alex. XeAeouS; [Sin. 
XeAatouS; Aid XeAJD] Vulg. omits). “Many 
nation^ of the sons of Chelod ” were among those 
27 
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who obeyed the summons of Nabuchodonosor to 
his war with Arphaxad (Jud. i. 6). The word ia 
apparently corrupt. Simonis suggests XaAou/, perk. 
Ctesiphon. Ewald conjectures it to be a nickname 

for the Syrians, “ sons of the moles ” -rbh ( Gesch . 
iv. 543). 

* Volkmar gives the same interpretation, only 
applying the term, in accordance with his theory of 
the book, to the Roman armies as a Schanzgr&ber - 
Heer , famous for intrenching. See his Einl. in 
die Apokr. i. 31 f., 153. A. 

CHE'LUB (Drfoj) [bird-cage'] ). 1. A man 
among the descendants of Judah, described [1 Ckr. 
iv. 11] as the brother of Sliuah and the father of 
Mechir [1 Chr. iv. 11]. (In the LXX. the name 
is given as Caleb, XaAejS, the father of Ascha; the 
daughter of the well-known Caleb was Achsah; 
Vulg. Caleb.) 

2. (d XeAou/3; [Vat. XofiovS'-] Chelub). Ezri 
the son of Chelub was the overseer of those who 
“ did the work of the field for tillage of the ground,” 
one of David’s officers (1 Chi’, xxvii. 26). 

CHELU'BAI [3 sjl] ('?nb3 [herute, 
Furst] : d XaAe/8; [Vat. M. 0 X a&e\, i. e. d Xa- 
/3eA:] Calubi ), the son of Hezron, of one of the 
chief families of Judah. The name occurs in 1 
Chr. ii. 9 only, and from a comparison of this pas- 
sage with ii. 18 and 42, it would appear to be but 
another form of the name Caleb. It is worth 
noting that, while in this passage Jerahmeel is 
stated to be a brother of Chelubai, it appears from 
1 Sam. xxvii. 10 that the Jerahmeelites were placed 
on the “south of Judah,” where also were the pos- 
sessions of the house of Caleb (Judg. i. 15; 1 Sam. 
xxv. 3, xxx. 14). In the Syriac Vers, the name is 

Lk '"llSffl , Said ; probably a transcriber’s error for 

Celubi (Burrmgtou, i. 209). G. 

CHEM'ARIMS, THE : (in 2 

K. xxiii. 5] ol Xupapi/x ; [Vat.] Alex. 01 Xcvpapeip : 
aruspices , ceditui). This word only occurs in the 
text of the A. V. in Zeph. i. 4. I 11 2 K. xxiii. 5 

it is rendered “ idolatrous priests,” and in Hos. x. 
5 “priests,” and in both cases “chemarim” is 
given in the margin. So far as regards the Hebrew 
usage of the word it is exclusively applied to the 
priests of the false worship, and was in all prob- 
ability a term of foreign origin. In Syriac the 

word cumro , is found without the same 

restriction of meaning, being used in Judg. xvii. 5, 
12, of the priest of Micah, while in Is. lxi. 6 it 
denotes the priests of the true God, and in Heb. ii 
17 is applied to Christ himself. The root in SyriAc 
signifies “ to be sad,” and hence cumro is supposed 
to denote a mournful, ascetic person, and hence a 

priest or monk (compare Arab. obil, and 

Syr. iU^J, abilo, in the same sense). Kimchi 
derived it from a root signifying “ to be black,” 
because the idolatrous priests wore black garments ; 
but this is without foundation. [Idolatry, II.] 
In the Peshito-Syriac of Acts xix. 35 the feminine 
form of the word is used to render the Greek 
yecDuSpou, “a temple keeper.” Compare the Vulg. 
(editui, which is the translation of Chemarim in 
two passages. W A. W. 

CHE'MOSH [perh. subduer, Ges.; 
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five, hearth, i. e. yod of fire, Fiirst] : Xay.u>s\ [Vat. 
in Judg. A/xws:] Chaiuos), t lie national deity of 
the Moabites (Num. xxi. 29; Jer. xlviii. 7, 13, 4G). 
In Judg. xi. 24, he also appears as the god of the 
Ammonites: he must not, however, be identified 
with Molech. Solomon introduced, and Jo.siah 
abolished, the worship of ( hemosh at Jerusalem 
(1 Iv. xi. 7; 2 K. xxiii. 13). With regard to the 
meaning of the name, and the position which 
('hemosh hold in mythology, we have nothing to 
record beyond doubtful anil discordant conjectures. 
Jerome (Comm, in Is. xv. 2) identifies him with 
I’aal-Peor; others with Baal-Zcbub, on etymologi- 
cal grounds; others, as Gesenius ( Thesaur . G93), 
with .Mars, or the god of war, on similar grounds; 
and others (Beyer ad Selden, p. 323) with Saturn, 
as the star of ill omen, t .'hemosh having been wor- 
ships, according to a Jewish tradition, under the 
form of a black star. Jerome (on Is. xv.) notices 
Dibou as the chief seat of his worship. 

W. L. B. 

CIIENA'AXAH (n:i’33: Xavavi [Vat. 

Xavaav : Alex. Xa^ayai':] Chanana ; according to 
Gesen. fern, of Canaan). 1. Son of Bilhan, son of 
Jediael, son of Benjamin, head of a Bcnjamile house 
(1 Chr. vii. ID), probably of the family of the 
Belaites. [Bkua.] 

2. [Xavaar-; Vat. M. 1 K. xxii. 11, Xaava\ 
Alex. Xavava , Xavaav , Xa.va.ava : Chanuana.) 
Father, or ancestor, of Zcdekiah, the false prophet 
who made him horns of iron, and encouraged Ahab 
to go up against Kamoth-Gilead, and smote Micaiah 
on the cheek (1 K. xxii. 11, 24; 2 Chr. xviii. 10, 
23). lie may be the same as the preceding. 

A. C. II. 

CHENA'NI 0233 [Jehovah appointed or 
made] : Xcvvevii I'A 3 . Alex. Xavavi ; FAC Vat. 
omit : J et Chau ini), one of the Levites who assisted 
at the solemn purification of the people under Ezra 
(Nch. Lx. 4 only). By the LXX. the word Bani 

023) preceding is read as if meaning “sons” — 
“ sons of Chcnani.” The Vulgate and A. V. ad- 
hering to the Masorctic pointing, insert “ and.” 

OIIHNAXI'AH [as above]: Xo>- 

v«vla y Xwvevlas; [Vat. Ktoiievia, Xoti/et/eia; Alex. 
Kcovevi a, Xtcvevias] in 1 Chr. xv. 27, Alex. Xej/e- 
vias ; Vat. leYovtas; FA. E texovias'] Chontnias), 
chief of the Levites, when David carried the ark to 
Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. 22, xxvi. 29). In 1 Chr. xv. 

27, his name is written n'jDT. 

t : : 

CHETIIAR-IIAAMMO'NAI ("123 

“ Ilanilct of the Ammonites; ” K apa<pa 
Ka* Ketpipd Ka) M ovl [Vat. -<p€ i- and -i/ei]; Alex. 
Kaepypa/xpiv', [Comp. Ka<papayjuu>va-] 1 ilia Em- 
ma), a place mentioned among the towns of Ben- 
jamin (Josh, xviii. 21). No trace of it has yet 
been discovered, blit in its name is doubtless pre- 
ierved the memory of an incursion of t he Ammonites 
up the lung ravines which lead from the Jordan 
valley to the highlands of Benjamin. (I. 

CHEPHIRAH with the definite 

article, except in the later hooks, — “ the hamlet: ” 
7 1 Join -3 K €(ptpd, [etc. ; Vat. Ketpeipa, 4>€ipa, 
Katyeipai FA. in Nch. K a<peipa', Alcx.j Xttyeipa, 
[etc.:] Cofth/ra, Ca/dtara), one of the four cities 
»f the Giheonites (Josh. ix. 17), and named nfter- 
mu dM unong the towns of Benjamin, with Ihiuiuli. 


CHERITH 

Beeroth, and Mizpeh (xviii. 2G). The men of 
Chephirah returned with Zembhabel from Babylon 
(Ezr. ii. 25; Nell. vii. 29). The Samaritan Ver* 
sion, at Gen. xiii. 3, renders Hai (Ai) by Cephrah , 

m33 : but this cannot be Chephirah, since both 
Ai and it are mentioned together in Josh. ix. (comp. 
3 with 17), and in the lists of Ezra and Nehcmiah 
already quoted. And indeed Dr. Bobinson seems 
to have discovered it under the scarcely altered 
name of Kefir, in the monntain-countr) on the 
western confines of Benjamin, about 2 miles east 
of Yah (Ajalon) (Bob. iii. 14G). [Caimiiua.] 

G. 

CHE'RAN 07? * Xapfiav : Charon ), one 
of the sons of Dishon (so A. V., but Hebrew is 
Dislian), the Ilorite “duke” (Gen. xxxvi. 2G; 1 
Chr. i. 41). No name corresponding with this 
has yet been discovered amongst the tribes of 
Arabia. 

CHEHIEAS ( Xatpeas'y [Alex. Xepeas:] Chte- 
reas), a brother of Timotheus, the leader of the 
Ammonites against Judas Maccabaeus (1 Macc. v. 
G), who held Gazara (Jazar, 1 Macc. v. 8), where 
he was slain on the capture of the fortress by the 
Jews (2 Macc. x. 32, 37). B. F. W. 

CHER'ETHIMS [jwoperly Chercthim] 
Ez. xxv. 1G. The plural form of the 
word elsewhere rendered Ciikketiiites ; which 
see. The Hebrew word occurs again in Zeph. ii. 
5; A. V. “ Cberethites.” In these passages the 
LXX. render Cretans, and the Vulgate by Palcestini 
and Philistines (Kprires'- Alex, [in Ez.] Kpiras 
atScvvos- Palcestim , Philisthini). 

CHER'ETHITES AND PEI/ETHITES 
OrV^Srn 'rnip : <5 XepeW /red 6 4>€\€0i, [etc.;] 
t T(apaTO<pv\atu$ , Joseph. Ant. vii. 5, § 4: Centhi 
et Pheleihi ), the life-guards of King David (2 Sam. 
viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 7, 23; 1 K. i. 38, 44; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 17^. These titles are commonly said to sig- 
nify “executioners and couriers” (ayyapoi) from 

m3, to slay , and nV3, to 'run. It is plain that 
these royal guards were employed as executioners 
(2 Iv. xi. 4), and as couriers (1 Iv. xiv. 27). Sim- 
ilarly Potiphar was captain of the guard of Pharaoh, 
and also chief of the executioners (Gen. xxxvii. 30), 
as was Arioch, Nebuchadnezzar’s officer (Dan. ii. 14). 
In the latter part of David’s reign the Cberethites 
and Pelethites were commanded by Benaiah (2 Sam. 
viii. 18, xx. 23, xxiii. 23). But it has been con- 
jectured that the royal body-guards may have been 
foreign mercenaries, like the Pope’s Swiss guards. 
They arc connected with the (littites, a foreign 
tribe (2 Sam. xv. 18); and the Cberethites are 
mentioned as a nation (1 Sain. xxx. 14), dwelling 
apparently on the coast, and therefore probably 
Philistines, of which name Pelethites may be only 
another form. B. W. B. 

CIIE'RITH, THE BROOK ("^3 Vp? 

[torrent of the rut or yorye] : xeipapfiovs XofydO' 
torrent Cnnth), the torrent bed or wady — to use 
the modem Arabic word which exactly answers to 
the Hebrew X a dial — in (not “by,” as the trans- 
lators of the A. V. were driven to say by their use 
of the word “brook”) which Elijah hid himself 
during the early part of the three years’ drought 
(1 lv. xvii. 3, 5). No further mention of it i* 


CHERITH 


found in the Bible, and by Josephus {Ant. viii. 13, 
§ 2) it is spoken of merely as xap&ppovs ns- 

The position of the Cherith has been much dis- 
puted. The words of the passage unfortunately 
give no clew to it: — 11 get thee hence (i. e. ap- 
parently from the spot where the interview with 
Ahab had taken place, and which may or may not 

be Samaria), and turn thy face eastward 
and hide thee in the torrent Crith, which is facing 
0.3Q the Jordan/’ The expression “ facing 

tb.e Jordan,” which occurs also in verse 5, seems 
simply to indicate that the stream in question ran 
into that river and not into either the Mediter- 
ranean or the Dead Sea. Josephus, as we have 
seen, does not name the torrent, and he says that 
Elijah went, not “ eastward,” but towards the 
south — els ra tt pbs v6tov pepy]> Eusebius and 
Jerome on the other hand ( Onomasticon , Chorath) 
place the Cherith beyond Jordan, where also 
Schwarz (51) would identify it in a Wady Alias , 
opposite Bethshean. This is the Wady tl-Yabis 
(Jabesh), which Benj. Tudela says is a conniption 

of ES'bN TS*) (ii. 408; Asher). The only tra- 
dition on the subject is one mentioned by Marinus 
Sanutus in 1321; that it ran by Fhasaelus, Herod’s 
city in the Jordan valley. This would make it the 
'Ain Fusail which falls from the mountains of 
Ephraim into the Ghor, south of Knrn Surtabeh , 
and about 15 miles above Jericho. This view is 
supported by Bachiene, and in our own time by 
Van de Velde (ii. 310). The spring of the brook 
is concealed under high cliffs and under the shade 
of a dense jungle (V. de Velde, Memoir , 339). Dr. 
Robinson on the other hand would find the name 

in the Wady Kelt behind Jericho. The 

two names are however so essentially unlike, — not 
so much in the change of the Caph to Kaph , and 
Resh to Lam, both of which are conceivable, as in 
the removal of the accent from the end in Ci'ith to 
the beginning in Kelt , — that this identification is 
difficult to receive, especially in the absence of any 
topographical grounds. (See the same doubt ex- 
pressed by Winer, Chrith.) 

The argument from probability is in favor of the 
Cherith being on the east of Jordan, of which 
Elijah was a native, and where he would be more 
out of Ahab’s reach than in any of the recesses of 
the mountains of Ephraim or Benjamin. With 
increased knowledge of that part of the country, 
the name may possibly be discovered there. G. 

* Dr. Robinson reaffirms the identity of Cherith 
and Kelt in his Phys. Geoy. p. 94, f. Wilson 
{Lands of the Bible , ii. 5) holds the same view. 
It is impossible to press the argument from any 
supposed affinity in the names. Dr. Van Dyck, 
one of the best living authorities, says: “ I do not 
see how Kelt can be derived from Cherith, except 
on principles of etymology which make no account 
of vowels and consonants.” a Hence in this respect, 
Kelt may have no advantage over 'Ain Fusail , or 
any other place put forward for this identification. 
But it must be owned that a brook or ravine better 
suited to have been the asylum of the prophet could 
hardly be found anywhere. Mr. Tristram ( Land of 
Israel , p. 202, 2d ed.) mentions some traits of the 
locality which accord remarkably with the Scripture 
iccount. In going down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
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the frightful gorge opens suddenly upon us at % 
bend of the road, about two miles from the Plain: 
there “ the traveller finds himself in front of a 
precipice, perhaps 500 feet high, pierced by many 
inaccessible anchorite caverns, and with a steep, 
rugged hill above. We gaze down into the steep 
ravine, and see the ravens, eagles, and griffon-vul- 
tures sailing beneath us. These are now the sole 
inhabitants of these caves, the monarchs of the 
waste.” It will be seen how well this description 
answers to the import of the ancient name. In a 
retreat like this, too, the prophet could easily have 
hid himself from the knowledge and pursuit of 
Ahab, and the birds of prey, which must have 
haunted the place of old as now, could have brought 
to him the food which God prepared through them 
for the preservation of nis servant. 

There is a treatise “ Elias corvorum convictor ” 
in the Critici Sacn. Gumpach's “ Elias und die 
Raben” in his Altiestamenlliche Studien, p. 200 ff. 
(Heidelberg, 1852), is an attempt to remove from 
the narrative all traces of a miraculous interven- 
tion. We have the various opinions on the subject 
canvassed, and the obvious meaning of the history 
vindicated, in Deyling’s Observationes Sacrce , Pars 

i. , No. xxv. H. 

CHE'RUB : Xepovft,Xapo<‘ 8, [Vat. 

in Ezr. corrupt:] Cherub ), apparently a place in 
Babylonia from which some persons of doubtful 
extraction returned to Judsea with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 

ii. 59; Neh. vii. 61). In the parallel list of 1 Esdr. 
v. this name, with the next, Addan v seems to be 
corrupted to Ciiaraath-alar. 

CHER'UB, CHER UBIM (EVCD, plur. 

D''E : n2, or, as mostly in Pentateuch, : 

Xtpovfi, x e P 0V ^ l l lJL [^ a U Alex. -/3 ei/i or -/3eij/j)- 
The symbolical figure so called was a composite 
creature-form, which finds a parallel in the religious 
insignia of Assyria, Egypt, and Persia, e. y. the 
sphinx, the wdnged bulls and lions of Nineveh, &c., 



Fig. 1. The winged female-sphinx. (Wilkinson.) 


a general prevalence which prevents the necessity 
of our regarding .it as a mere adoption from the 
Egyptian ritual. In such forms (comp, the Chi- 
maera of Greek and the Griffin of northeastern 



Fig. 2. An Egyptian winged animal (Wilkinson. 


• * From a uote to the write* 
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Babies) every imaginative people has sought to em- 
body its notions cither of the attributes of Divine 
essence, or of the vast powers of nature which 
transcend that of man. In the various legends 
of Hercules the bull and the lion constantly appear 
as forms of hostile and evil power; and some of tin* 
Persian sculptures apparently represent evil genii 
under similar quasi-chembie forms. The Hebrew 
idea seems to limit the number of the cherubim. 



Fig. 3. Assyrian Gryphon. (Layanl, ii. 45b.) 

A pair (Ex. xxv. 18, Ac.) were placed on the mercy- 
leat of the ark; a pair of colossal size 0 overshad- 
owed it in Solomon’s Temple with the canopy of 
their contiguously extended wings. Ezekiel, i. 4- 
14, speaks of four/' and similarly the apocalyptic 
fact (Kev. iv. 0) are four. So at the front or east 
of Eden were posted “ the cherubim/' as though 
the whole of some recognized number. They utter 
no voice, though one is “heard from above them,” 
nor have dealings with men save to awe and repel. 
A “man clothed in linen” is introduced as a me- 
dium of communication between them and the 
prophet, whereas for a similar otliee one of the ser- 
aphim personally officiates; and these latter also 
“cry one to another.” 'Hie cherubim are placed 
beneath the actual presence of Jehovah, whose 
moving throne they appear to draw (Gen. iii. 24; 
Ez. i. 5, 25, 20, x. 1, 2, G, 7 : Is. vi. 2, 3, G). The 

expression, however, “ the chariot of 

the cherubim ” (1 Chr. xxviii. 18), does not imply 
wheels, but the whole apparatus of ark and cheru- 
bim is probably so called in reference to its being 
carried on staves, and the words “chariot” and 
“cherubim ” arc in apposition. So a sedan might 

l»e called a “carriage,” and — is used for the 
body of a litter. See, however, Doijen, Dc Cherub . 
Snnrt. (ap. Ugolini, vol. viii.), where the opposite 
opinion is ably supported. The glory symbolizing 
that presence which eye cannot see, rests or rides 
on them, or one of them, thence dismounts to the 
temple threshold, and then departs and mounts 
again (Ez. x. 4, 18; comp. ix. •’!; I's. xviii. 10). 
There is in them an entire absence of human sym- 
pathy, and even on the mercy-seat they probably 
apjieared not merely as admiring and wondering 
(1 l'ct. i. 12), hut as guardians of the covenant 
and avengers of its breach. A single figure there 
would have suggested an idol, which two, especially 
*hen represented regarding something greater than 
themselves, could not do. They thus became sul>- 


ordinate, like the supporters to a shield, and ar* 
repeated, as it were the distinctive bearings of di- 
vine heraldry, — the mark, carved or wrought, 
everywhere on the house and furniture of God (Ex. 
xxv. 20; 1 K. vi. 20, 35, vii. 2SJ, 3G). 

Those on the ark were to be placed with wings 
stretched forth, one at each end of the mercy-seat, 
and to he made “of the mercy-seat,” which A bur- 
hen el (Spencer, /Je Ley. Iltb. ritual, iii., Diss. v.) 
and others interpret of the same mass of gold with 
it, namely, wrought by hammering, not cast and 
then joined on. This seems doubtful, but from the 

word the solidity of the metal may per- 

haps he inferred. They are called xcpov&l/j. 5o£t)s 
(11 eh. ix. 5), as on them the glory, when visible, 
rested; but, whether thus visibly symbolized or not, 
a perpetual presence of God is attributed to the 
Holy of Holies. They were anointed with the holy 
oil, like the ark itself, and the other sacred furni- 
ture. Their wings were to be stretched upwards, 
and their faces “ towards each other and towards 
the mercy-seat.” ft is remarkable that with such 
precise* directions as to their position, attitude, aud 
material, nothing, save that they were winged, is 
said concerning their shape. 



27G.) 

Was this shape already familiar, or kept design- 
edly mysterious V From the fact that cherubim 
were blazoned on the doors, walls, curtains, Ac., of 
the house, and from the detailed description of 
shapes by Ezekiel, the latter notion might 1* 
thought absurd. But if the text of Ezekiel, and 


a It is perhaps questionable whether tho smaller they could have l>een lost In the course of its wander- 
iherubim on tho mercy-sent were there in Solomon's lugs see A HR or Covenant] ; still, the presence of the 
temple, as well as tho colossal overshadowing ones, two |xtlrs together seems hardly consistent and appro- 
That ihoy were on the ark when brought from Shiloh prime. 

to the battle seems most likely ; and It is hardly con- & Tho number four was one of those which wore 
iletent with tho reverential awe shown In the treat- sacred among the Jews, like seven, and forty (Biihr 
uent of the ark, even by the enemy, to suppose that Dt Symbol.). [NirwDF.n.] 
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the carvings, <fcc., of the temple had made them 
popular, Josephus could not possibly have said {Ant. 
viii. 3, § 3) ras 5e x € P ou & € oubels diroTal rives 
%<rav eh re»V ouS’ ei/cairai dvvarat. It is also re- 
markable that Ez. i. speaks of them as “ living 

creatures ” (HVP, £d>a), under mere animal 
forms. Into which description in ch. x. 14, the 
remarkable expression, “ the face of a cherub,” is 
introduced, and the prophet concludes by a refer- 
ence to his former vision, and an identification of 
those creatures with the cherubim — (v. 20) “I 
knew that they were cherubim.” On the whole 
it seems likely that the word “ cherub ” meant not 
only the composite creature-form, of which the man, 
lion, ox, and eagle were the elements, but, further, 
some peculiar and mystical form, which Ezekiel, 
being a priest, would know and recognize as “ the 
face of a cherub,” kclt e^oxyr, but which was 
kept secret from all others ; and such probably were 
those on the ark, which, when it was moved, was 
always covered [Ark of Covenant], though 
those on the hangings and panels might be of the 
popular device.® What this peculiar cherubic form 
was is perhaps an impenetrable mystery. It was 
probably believed popularly to be 
something of the bovine type (though 
in Ps. cvi. 20 the notion appears to 
be marked as degraded) : so Spencer 
{De Leg. ffebr. int. iii. Diss. 5, 4, 2) 
thinks that the ox Mas the foi'ma 
prcecipua , and quotes Grotius on Ex. 
xxv. 18; Bochart, Hierozoic. p. 87, 
ed. 1600. Hence the “golden calf.” 

The symbolism of the visions of Eze- 
kiel is more complex than that of the 
earlier Scriptures, and he certainly 
means that each composite creature- 
form had four faces so as to look four 
ways at once, was four-sided 6 and 
four-Mringed, so as to move with in- 
stant rapidity in every direction with- 
out turning, whereas the Mosaic idea 
was probably single-faced, c and with 
but one pair of wings. Ezekiel adds 
also the imagery of the wheels — a 
mechanical to the previous animal 
forms. This might typify inanimate 
pature revolving in a fixed course, informed by the 
ipiritual power of God. The additional symbol of 
being “full of eyes ” is one of obvious meaning. 

This mysterious form might well be the symbol 
of Him whom none could behold and live. For 
as symbols of Divine attributes, e. g. omnipotence 


and omniscience, not as representations of actu*. 
beings (Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 241), the cherubim 
should be regarded.'* Philo indeed assigns a varied 
signification to the cherubim : in one place he makes 
them allegories of the beneficent and avenging en- 
ergies of God ; in another, of the t>vo hemispheres 
of the then astronomical system, one of wdiich sup- 
ported the planets and the other the fixed stars; 
elsewhere, of power and goodness simply. They 
are symbolical in Gen. iii. 24, just as the serpent is 
a symbol in iii. 1-14. though functions and actions 
are attributed to each. When such symbolical 
forms have become conventional, the next step is 
to literalize them as concrete shapes of real beings. 
The faa of Dev. iv. G-8 are related both to the 
cherubim and to the seraphim of prophecy, com- 
bining the symbols of both. They are not stern 
and unsympathizing like the former, but invite the 
seer to “ come and see; ” nor like the latter do they 
| cover their face (Is. vi. 2) from the presence of 
deity, or use their wings to speed on his errands, 
but, in a state of rest and praise, act as the choregi 
of the heavenly host. And here, too, symbolism 
ever sliding into realism, these have been diversely 


construed, e. g. as the four evangelists, four arch- 
angels, &c. 

Many etymological sources for the word — 
have been proposed. The two best worth noticing 
and between M'hich it is difficult to choose are, (1) 



a The " cherubim, lions, and oxen,” which orna- 
mented certain utensils in the temple (1 K. vii. 29), 
are probably all to be viewed as cherubic insignia, the 
former of composite form, the two latter of simple. 

b Schoettgen, Hor. He.br. ad Apoc. iv. 3, quotes 
Pirke Rab. E’iezer , “ Ad quatuor pedes (throni) sunt 
inatuor animalia quorum unumquodque quatuor facies 
et tot alas habet. Quando Deus loquitur ab oriente, 
tnnc id fit inter duos cherubinos facie hominis ; quando 
» meridie, tunc id fit inter duos cherubinos facie leo- 
nis,” &c. 

c Bahr, Symbolik , vol. i. pp. 313-14 (whose entire 
■emarks on this subject are valuable and often pro- 
found), inclines to think that the precise form varied 
ritbin certain limits ; e. g. the cherubic figure might 
have one, two, or four faces, two or four feet, one or 
.wo pair of wings, and might have the bovine or leo- 
iine type as its basis ; the imagery being modified to 
rait the prominently intended attribute, and the high- 


est forms of creature-being expressing best the highest 
attributes of the Creator. Thus he thinks the human 
form might indicate spirituality (p. 340). (Comp. 
Grot, on Exod. xxv. 18, and Heb. ix. 5.) Some useful 
hints as to the connection of cherubic with other 
mythological forms may be found in Creuzer, Sym- 
bol. i. 441, 540. 

d In Ez. xxviii. 14, 16, the Tyrian king is addressed 
as the “ anointing cherub that eovereth.” This seems 
a mistake in the A. V., arisiDg from a confusion of 

which means “ stretched out ” (Yulg. cherub 
extentus ), from Aram, to extend , with some 

word from to anoint. The notion is bor- 

rowed no doubt from the “extended ” attitude of the 
cherubim of the sanctuary, “ coveriog ” the ark, &c., 
with their wings. So the king should have been th4 
guardian of the law. 
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Fig. 6. A Grecian griffin. 


the Syriac great, strong (Gesen. s . v. ; 

x>mp. I’hilo (h Profit gis y p. 405). The fact that 
ill the symbols embody various forms of strength, 
the lion among wild, and the ox among tame beasts, 
the eagle among birds, the man as supreme over all 

nature, is in favor of this; (2) the Syriac 

to plough y i. e. to cut into; hence Arab, i ^ ; 

sculpsit ; and here a doubt occurs whether in the 
active or passive sense, “ that which ploughs ” = 

the ox (comp. “ox,” from same word in 

Arab, “to plough”), which brings us to the forma 
prvecipua of Spencer; or, that which is carved = 
an image. In favor of t he hitler is the fact that 

ara is rabbinical for “image” generically (Si- 
monis, llouget, anil I’agninus, Lcxx. s. v.), perhaps 
as the only image known to the law, all others be- 
ing deemed forbidden, but possibly also as contain- 
ing the true germ of meaning.® besides these two 
wisdom or intelligence has been given hy high 
authority as the I rue meaning of the name (Jerome 
on Is. vi. 2); so I'liilo da I 'it. Mas. 0G8 — 5’ h.v 

v E\\T]Vis ef7roiey, iwiy t/ouris tea) tbrnrrTjjUTj 7 toA- 
K-f) [Opp. ii. 150 ed. Mang.]; and Clem. Alex. 
Strom, v. c. 0, p. 210 [007 ed. 1‘otter] — IdeAci 
56 rh 6vopa to>v \(pou^\fx bgAovv ai 'oOrjcriv 
iroAA^u. 

Though the exact form of I he cherubim is uncer- 
tain, they must have borne a general resemblance 
to the composite religious figures found upon the 
monuments of Kgvpl, Assyria, llahylonia, and 
l’ersia. 'Hie first two figures are winged creatures 
from the Egyptian monuments. The next three 


« The griffin of Northern fable watching the gold 
In the wilderness has (see above t been compared with 
the etierub, botti as regards Ids composite form, and 
his function ns the guardian of a treasure. Tho 
,f watcliftil dragon” of the lles|*eride8 seems perhaps 
i fabulous retlex of tho same, where possibly tho “ ser- 
pent ” (6 pax toy ) may, by a change not uncommon In 
oytli. have taken the place of tho “ cherubim.” Tho 
Aragon and the bull have their place also in the legend 
jf the gol len tlecco. There Is a very near resemblance 


are taken from Assyrian sculptures. No. 6 repre- 
sents the grithn of Northern fable, as we see from 
the griffin found as an ornament in Scythian tombs, 
but drawn by Grecian artists. In the sacred boats 
or arks of the Egyptians, there are sometimes found 



Fig. 7 . A sacred Egyptian boat or ark, with two fig- 
ures perhaps roscmbling cherubim. (Wilkinson.) 

two figures with extended wings, which remind us 
of the description of the cherubim “covering the 
mercy-seat with their wings, and their faces [look- 
ingj one to another” (Ex. xxv. 20). II. II. 

* Were the cherubim merely ideal symbols, hav- 
ing no objective personal reality, or were they act- 
ual heings represented under these ideal symbols? 
In support of the former view, it is alleged, (1) that 
we meet with these ideal forms only in |>oetic de- 
scription, or prophetic vision, or symbolic worship, 


too between tho names ypvir - (with 9 nfTorumUvc) and 
j and possibly an affinity between ypvir- and the 
Greek forms yAujrw, y\v(f>u y ypa<f>tu y y\a<f>vpof (cf. Qcr 
man grubni ), all related to carving, as between 
and the Syriac and Arab, words signifying nran'l, srulp- 
si 1, Ac . ns above. Wo hnvo another form of the same 
root probably In *ep/3»9, tho block or tablet on which 
tlio laws were engraved. 
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and the like; (2) that the forms are manifestly of 
i symbolic character; and (3) that they correspond 
with similar symbolic representations, of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Indian antiquity. So Hengstenberg 
(Die Backer Moses, p. 157 ff.), Keil (ArchiioL § 
19), Hiivemick ( Comm, fiber Ezech . ; Varies, fiber d. 
Thtol. des A. T. pp. 79, 80), Neumanu ( Zeitschr . 
f. lath. Theol. 1853, i. 137 ff.), Eange ( Bibelictrk , 
Gen. iii. 23, 24). 

In favor of the other view, it is maintained, that 
the representation of these beings under symbolic 
forms, for purposes of poetical description, &c., does 
not exclude their objective reality; that similar 
representations among ancient heathen nations are 
only relics of early tradition, or of a primitive revela- 
tion; furthermore, ^hat in the Scriptures (e. y. Ps. 
xviii. 10, compared with Ps. civ. 3, 4) angels and 
cherubim are placed in the same category, and 
hence the real existence of both must stand or fall 
together; and finally, that the mention of them in 
a narration of actual facts, in the third chapter of 
Genesis, is decisive of the question, if we hold to 
the historical reality of what is there related. So 
Kurtz ( Gesch . des Alien Buncles, p. 63 ff. ; art. 
Cherubim , in Herzog's Recd-EncyUop.), Delitz^ch 
( Genesis , 3te Aufl. p. 196), Hofmann ( Schriftbe - 
weis, i. 179 ff, 317 ff ), Nagelsbach ( Der Gott- 
mensch , i. 324). 

On the reasons for the first view, it may be re- 
marked, that the symbolic character of the forms 
certainly does not exclude an objective reality; but 
on the other hand, it may be said, that the symbol 
is sufficient in itself for any purpose that can fairly 
be claimed in the connection, and requires no cor- 
responding personality. 

In the reasons given for the other view, it is 
plainly a false inference from the comparison of 
Ps. xviii. 10 with Ps. civ. 3, 4,‘ that angels and 
cherubim stand in the same category in the repre- 
sentations of the Scriptures. The personal exist- 
ence of the former is attested by their frequent ap- 
pearance on earth; while to the existence of the 
latter there is no similar attestation, unless it be 
found in the third chapter of Genesis. But the 
historical reality of the facts there narrated is not 
impaired by regarding the cherubim, spoken of in 
v. 24, as symbolic representations of the divine 
majesty and power, in whatever way these were 
manifested. 

In the Hebrew text of this passage we have the 
definite form, “ the cherubim and the flaming 
sword; ” not “as though the whole of some recog- 
nized number ” (as stated in the first paragraph of 
the preceding article) but denoting well known and 
familiar objects or conceptions. 

One of the statements in the last paragraph but 
two of the preceding article is founded on a very 
Injurious perversion of the Greek text in Rev. vi. 1, 
3, 5, 7. It is one of the instances in which Erasmus 
followed the later corrupted copies of the Latin Vul- 
tate (translating from it into Greek) instead of the 
fcreek manuscript which was before him, as show*, 
by Prof. Delitzsch in his collation of it with Eras- 
mus’s printed Greek text ( flandschrifll . Fumle , 
1861). Instead of the false reading of the current 
text, the true reading is “Come!” Instead of 
‘inviting the seer to ‘ come and see,’ ” it is an au- 
Jioritative summons, calling forth the several per- 


a Possibly referring to the village now Beit Iksa , 
between Jerusalem and Ntbi Samwtl } and therefore in 
Benjamin 
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sonages, on the white, the red, the bla-k, and the 
pale horse, to the service assigned to each. 

T. J. C. 

CHESALOX Cp^D? [Dietr., strength 'firm- 
ness ; Burst, fatness, fertility ] XaoA&jj/; [Alex. 

XatraAcc^:] Cheslon), a place named as one of the 
landmarks on the west part of the north boundary 
of Judah, apparently situated on the shoulder (A. 
V. “side”) of Mount Jearfti (Josh. xv. 10). The 
name does not, however, reappear in the list of 
towns of Judah later in the same chapter. Mount 
Jearim, the “ Mount of Forests,” has not necessa- 
rily any connection with Kirjath Jearim, though the 
two were evidently, from their proximity in this 
statement of the boundary, not far apart. Chesa- 
lon was the next landmark to Beth-shemesh, and it 
is quite in accordance with this that Dr. Robinson 
has observed a modern village named Kesla , about 
six miles to the N. E. of 'Ain A hems, on the west- 
ern mountains of Judah (Rob. ii. 30, note; iii. 
154). Eusebius and Jerome, in the Onomasticon , 
mention a Chaslon, but they differ as to its situ- 
ation, the former placing it in Benjamin, 0 the latter 
in Judah: both agree that it was a very large vil- 
lage in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. The mean- ' 
ing of the name is thought by Professor Stanley, 
like Chesulloth, to have reference to its situation 
on the “loins” of the mountain. G. 

CHESED : XaCdS; [Alex. XcwfaS:] 

Cased), fourth son of Xahor (Gen. xxii. 22). 
[Chaldea, p. 408.] 

CHE'SIL [« fool or impious ] : Ba i- 

$ 7 j\: Alex. XaaAip; [Aid. Xeoa5-'] Cesil), a town 
in the extreme south of Palestine, named with Hor- 
mah and Ziklag (Josh. xv. 30). The uame does 
not occur again, but in the list of towns given out 
of Judah to Simeon, the name Betiiul occurs 
in place of it (xix. 4), as if the one were identical 
with, or a corruption of, the other. This is con- 
firmed by the reading of 1 ('hr. iv. 30, Bethuel; 
by that of the LXX. as given above, and by the 
mention in 1 Sam. xxx. 27 of a Bethel among the 
cities of the extreme south. In this case we can 

only conclude that was an early variation of 

bins. a. 

CHEST. By this word are translated in the 
A. V. two distinct Hebrew terms: (1.) p”lS or 

from “ T “'S\ to gather: ki(3wt6s' yazophyU 
acium. This is invariably used for the Ark of the 
Covenant, and with two exceptions, for that oidy. 
It is Instructive to be reminded that there is do 



Egyptian chest or box from Thebes. (Wilkinson.! 
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xmucction whatever between this word and that for 
the “ark” of Noah, and for the “ark” in which 

Moses was hid among the Hags (both Tc-\ 

bah). The two exceptions alluded to are (o) the, 
“ cottin ” in which the liones of Joseph were carried 
from ICgypt (lien. 1. 2G; rendered in the Targ. Ps. 
Jon. by y\waa6KOfxoi' — comp. .John xii. G — in 
Hebrew letters: the residing of the whole passage 
is very singular) ; andfr(A) the “chest” in which 
Jehoiada the priest collected the alms for the repairs 
of the Temple (2 K. xii. 9, 10; 2 Chr. xxiv. 8-11). 
Of the former the following wood-cut is probably a 

near representation. (2.) 2^2, “chests,” from 

T32, to hoard (Ez. xxvii. 24 only): A. V. “ chests.” 

G. 

CIIE3TNUT-TREK O'lOiy, 'GnnAn : 
n Aaravos, lAarri- platanus). Mention is made 
of the 'nr man in Gen. xxx. -17, as one of the trees 
from which Jacob took rods in which “ lie pilled 
white strakes,” to set them before Laban’s tloeks 
when they came to drink (see on this subject 
SiiKEr): in Hz. xxxi. 8, the 'dnnon is spoken of as 
one of the glories of Assyria. The balance of an* 
tlmrity is certainly in favor of the “plane-tree” 
being the tree denoted by 'annbn, for so read the 
LXX. (in Gen. /. c.), the Vulg., the Chaldee, with 
the Syriac and Arabic versions (Celsius, I He rob. i. 
513). 'Hie A. V., which follows the Uabhins, is 
certainly to he rejected, for the context of the pas- 
sages where the word occurs indicates some tree 
which thrives best in low and moist situations, 
whereas the chestnut-tree is rather a tree which 
prefers dry and hilly ground. Dr. lvitto ( Cyc. art. 
Annon), in illustration of Ez. (/. c. ) says that “the 
planes of Assyria are of extraordinary size and 
beauty, in both res]»eets exceeding even those of 
Palestine; it consists with our own experience, that 
one may travel far in Western Asia without meet- 
ing such trees, and so many together, as occur in 
the Chenar (plane) groves of Assyria and 'Media.” 
The plane-trees of Persia are now and have been 
long held in the greatest veneration: with the Greeks 
al.so these trees were great favorites; Herodotus 
(vii. 31) tells a story of how Xerxes on his way to 
Sardis met with a plane-tree of exceeding beauty, 
to wdiicli be made an ottering of golden ornaments. 
A fine specimen of the plane-tree was growing a 
few years ago (1844) at Vostitza, on the Gulf of 
Lcpnnto; it measured 40 feet in circumference, ac- 
cording to the Lev. S. (’lark of Hattersea, who has 
given an interesting account of it in John's Forest 
Trees of Britain (ii. 200). The plane-trees of Pal- 
estine in ancient days were probably more numerous 
than they are now; though modern travellers occa- 
sionally refer to them. Melon ( Ohs. ii. 105) speaks 
of very high plane-trees near Antioch; De la 1 toque 
( Voyag. (ft- Syrie * t du M. I.iban , p. 107) men- 
tions entire forests of planes which line the margin 
of the Orontes; and in another place (p. 70) be 
speaks of having pissed the night under planes of 
great beauty in a valley near U'banon. 

In Ecelus. xxiv. 14, Wisdom is compared to “a 
plane-tree by the water.” H. 

CHKSUI/LOTH (with the definite article, 
niVoin: XacraAu'O' Casa lot It ), one of the 
towns of Issachar, meaning in Hebrew “the loins,” 
Hid therefore, jiorhaps. deriving its name from its 
utuation on the slope of some mountain (-lush. xix. 
18. S*e the quotation from Jarchi in Kcil’s 
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Joshua, p. 338). From its position in the lists it 
ap|»oars to he between Jezreel and Shunem (&o- 
lam), and, therefore, not far enough north to bo 
the Iksal mentioned by L'obinson (ii. 332) or the 
place noted by Eusebius and .Jerome under Ac- 
chascluth, 'AxeceAwd, in the Onomnsiieon. G. 

CHETTEJM or CHETTIIM (Xerr eieifx. 
Alex. [Sin. Aid.] Xemeig.- Ctlhiiu), 1 Macc. i 
1. [CllITTIM.] W. A. W. 

CHE'ZIB (— [lying, Ges.; lying brook, 

Fiirst]; Sam. Cod. H— TZ; Sam. Vers. rQVO : 
Xaofil- Vulg. translating quo nato jiarere ultra 
cessarit, and comp, a similar translation by Aquila, 
in Jer. (In. IJebr.), a name which occurs but once 
(Gen. xxxviii. 5). Judah was # at Chezib when the 
Canaanitess Bath shua bore his third son Shelah. 
'1’he other places named in this remarkable narra- 
tive are all in the low country of Judah, and there- 
fore in the absence of any specification of the po- 
sition of Chezib, we may adopt the opinion of the 
interpreters, ancient and modern, who identify it 

with Aciizib (J2 > TwS). It is also probably iden- 
tical with Ciiozeba. , G. 

CHI'DON (1T3 : LXX. Vat. omits; Alex. 
Xei6a>y: Chidon ), the name which in 1 Chr. xiii. 9 
is given to the thresh ing-ttoor at which the accident 
to the ark, on its transport from Kiijath-jearim to 
Jerusalem, took place, and the death of Uzzah. In 
the parallel account in 2 Sam. vi. the name is given 
as Nnchon. The word Chidon signifies a “jave- 
lin ; ” Xaelion, “ prepared ” or “ firm.” Whether 
there were really two distinct names for the same 
spot, or whether the one is simply a corruption or 
alteration of the other is quite uncertain (see Ges. 
Thes. 083; Simonis, Onom. 339, 340). Josephus 
(J«f. vii. 4, § 2) has XeiScov- The Jewish tradi- 
tion (Jerome, Qwest. J/eb. on 1 Chr. xi. 9) was 
that Chidon acquired its name from being the spot 
on which Joshua stood when he stretched out the 
weapon of that name (A. V. “spear”) towards Ai 
(Josh. viii. 18). But this is irreconcilable with all 
our ideas of the topography of the locality. G. 

* Words so obscure justify other conjectures. It 
is more satisfactory to regard the terms as commem- 
orative of events rather than names of the own- 
ers: (I) the threshing-door of smiting (from 
to smite), because Jehovah smote Uzzah there; and 
(2) threshing-floor of the blow or (figurative) jave- 
lin with which Uzzah was there smittten. Pkiikz- 
t’z/Aii (2 Sam. vi. 8) seems to have been the per- 
sonal designation under which the fatal spot was 
known to subsequent times. See Movers, Knt. 
Untersuch. iib. die bibl. Chronik, p. 1GG; Keil, 
Books of Samuel, p. 332 (Clark’s Library); and 
Wordsworth, Holy Bible with Notes, ii. 82. II. 

CHILDREN (='?2 [sons] : irmSla: 

liber i, f Hi. From the root H32, to build, are de- 
rived both son, as in Ben-hanan, Ac., and H2, 

daughter, as in Bnth-sheba. 'Hie Cbald. also 
son , occurs in O. and appears in N. T. in such 
words as Barnabas, but which in plur. Ezr. 

vi. 10, resembles more the 1 lebrow. Cognate word! 
are t lie Arabic Beni, sons, in the sense of descend- 
ants, and Bel mt, daughttrs , Ges. pp. 215, 236 
Shaw, Trowels, I’r. p. 8). The blessing of ofr 
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ipriug, bat especially, and sometimes exclusively, 
of the male sex, is highly valued among all Eastern 
nations, while the absence is regarded as one of the 
severest punishments (ller. i. 136; Strab. xv. 733; 
Gen. xvi. 2, xxix. 31, xxx. 1, 14; Deut. vii. 14; 1 
Sam. i. 6, ii. 5, iv. 20; 2 Sam. vi. 23, xviii. 18; 2 
K. iv. 14; Is. xlvii. 9; Jer. xx. 15; Hos. ix. 14; 
Esth. v. 11; Ps. cxxvii. 3, 5; Eccl. vi. 3; Drusius, 
Proo. Ben-Sine , ap. Crit. Sacr. viii. 1887 ; Lane, 
Mod. Egypt. i. 208, 240: 3 1 rs. Poole, English®. in 
Egypt, iii. 163: Niebuhr, Descr. de t Arab. 67: 
Chardin, Voyage, vii. 446; Russell, Nubia , 343). 
Childbirth is in the East usually, but not always, 
attended with little difficulty, and accomplished 
with little or no assistance (Gen. xxxv. 17, xxxviii. 
28, Ex. i. 19; 1 Sam. iv. 19, 20; Burckhardt, 
Notes on Bedouins, i. 96; Harmer, Obs. iv. 425; 
Lady M. W. Montagu, Letters , ii. 217, 219, 222). 
As soon as the child was born, and the umbilical 
cord cut, it was washed in a bath, rubbed with salt, 
and wrapped in swaddling clothes. Arab mothers 
sometimes rub their children with earth or sand 
(Ez. xvi. 4; Job xxxviii. 9; Luke ii. 7 ; Burckhardt, 
1. c.). On the 8th day the rite of circumcision in 
the case of a boy, was performed, and a name given, 
sometimes, but not usually, the same as that of the 
father, and generally conveying some special mean- 
ing. Among Mohammedans, circumcision is most 
commonly delayed till the 5 th, 6 th, or even the 
14th year (Gen. xxi. 4, xxix. 32, 35, xxx. 6, 24; 
l^ev. xii. 3; Is. vii. 14, viii. 3; Luke i. 59, ii. 21, 
and Lightfoot, ad. he. ; Spencer, de Legg. Ilebr. v. 
62; Strab. xvii. 824: Her. ii. 36, 104; Burckhardt, 
ibid. i. 96 ; Lane, Mod. Egypt, i. 87 ; Mrs. Poole, 
English w. in Egypt , iii. 158; Niebuhr, Descr. p. 
70). [Circumcision.] After the birth of a 
male child, the mother was considered unclean for 
7 -j- 33 days ; if the child were a female, for double 
that period 14 -j- 66 days. At the end of the time 
she was to make an offering of purification of a 
lamb as a burnt-offering, and a pigeon or turtle- 
dove as a sin-offering, or in case of poverty, two 
doves or pigeons, one as a burnt-offering, the other 
as a sin-offering (Lev. xii. 1-8; Luke ii. 22). The 
period of nursing appears to have been sometimes 
prolonged to 3 years (Is. xlix. 15; 2 Macc. vii. 2>; 
comp. Livingstone, Travels , c. vi. p. 126; but 
Burckhardt leads to a different conclusion). The 
Mohammedan law enjoins mothers to suckle their 
children for 2 full years if possible (Lane, Mod. 
Egypt, i. 83; Mrs. Poole, Englishw. in Egypt , iii. 
161). Nurses were employed in cases of necessity 
(Ex. ii. 9; Gen. xxiv. 59, xxxv. 8; 2 Sam. iv. 4; 
2 K. xi. 2; 2 Cbr. xxii. 11). The time of weaning 
was an occasion of rejoicing (Gen. xxi. 8). Arab 
children wear little or no clothing for 4 or 5 years ; 
the young of both sexes are usually carried by the 
mothers on the hip or the shoulder, a custom to 
which allusion is made by Isaiah (Is. xlix. 22, Lxvi. 
12; Lane, Mod. Egypt, i. 83). Both boys and 
girls in their early years, boys probably till them 
5th year, were under the care of the women (Prov. 
xxxi. 1; Herod, i. 136; Strab. xv. p. 733; Niebuhr, 
Descr. p. 24). Afterwards the boys were taken 
by the father under his charge. Those in wealthy 

families had tutors or governors ircuSa- 

ycoyol) who were sometimes eunuchs (Num. xi. 12; 
2 K. x. 1, 5; Is. xlix. 23; Gal. iii. 24; Esth. ii. 
7; Joseph. Vit. 76; Lane, Mod. Egypt, i. 83). 
Daughters usually remained in the women’s apart- 
uents till marriag ', or, among the poorer classes, 
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were employed in household work (Lev. xxi. ft; 
Num. xii. 14; 1 Sam. ix. 11; Prov. xxxi. 19, 23; 
Ecclus. vii. 25, xhi. 9; 2 Macc. iii. 19). The ex- 
ample, however, and authority of the mother were 
carefully upheld to children of both sexes (Deut. 
xxi. 20; Prov. x. 1, xv. 20; 1 Iv. ii. 19). 

The first-born male children were regarded as de- 
voted to God, and were to be redeemed by an offer- 
ing (Ex. xiii. 13; Num. xviii. 15; Luke ii. 22). 
Children devoted by special vow, as Samuel was, 
appear to have been brought up from very early 
years in a school or place of education near the tab- 
ernacle or temple (1 Sam. i. 24, 28). [Educa- 
tion.] 

The authority of parents, especially the father, 
over children was very great, as was also the rev- 
erence enjoined by the law to be paid to parents. 
The disobedient child, the striker or revller of a 
parent, was liable to capital punishment, though 
not at the independent will of the parent. Chil- 
dren were liable to be taken as slaves in case of 
non-payment of debt, and were expected to perform 
menial offices for them, such as washing the feet, 
and to maintain them in poverty and old age. 
How this last obligation was evaded, see Corban. 
The like obedience is enjoined by the Gospel (Gen. 
xxxviii. 24; Lev. xxi. 9; Num. xii. 14; Deut. xxiv. 
16 ; 1 Iv. ii. 19 ; 2 Iv. xiv. 6, iv. 1 ; Is. 1. 1 ; Neb. v. 
5; Job xxiv. 9; Prov. x. 1, xv. 20, xxix. 3; Dru- 
sius, Q/uest. Ilebr. ii. 63, ap. Crit. Sacr. viii. 1547 ; 
Col. iii. 20; Eph. vi. 1; 1 Tim. i. 9; comp. Virg. 
EEn. vi. 609; and Servius, ad loc :; Aristoph. Ran. 
146; Plato, Phcedo, 144; de Legg. ix.). 

The legal age was 12, or even earlier in the case 
of a female, and 13 for a male (Maimon. de Pros, 
c. v.; Grotius and Calmet on John ix. 21). 

The inheritance was divided equally between all 
the sons except the eldest, who received a double 
portion (Deut. xxi. 17; Gen. xxv. 31, xlix. 3; 1 
Cbr. v. 1, 2; Judg. xi. 2, 7). Daughters had by 
right no portion in the inheritance; but if a man 
had no soil, his inheritance passed to his daughters, 
but they were forbidden to marry out of their 
father’s tribe (Num. xxvii. 1, 8, xxxvi. 2, 8). 

The term sons was applied also to the disciples 
and followers of the teachers of the various sects 
which arose after the Captivity [Education ; 
Scribes]. (LightfooL Hor. Ilebr. on John xiii. 
33, Luke xi. 45, Job® xvi. [xv. ?] 16.) [Comp. 
Matt. xii. 27 ; Luke xi. 19. See also 1 Cor. iv. 14, 
15, 17; 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Pliilem. 10; 3 
John 4. A.] H. W. P. 

CHIL'EAB. [Abigail; Daniel.] 

CHII/ION [properly Cliilyon] (]V?3 . 
XeAaiwv; [Vat. Ruth i. 2, KeA.;] Alex. XeA ecov, 
[XatAeco^:] Chelion ), the son of Elimelech and 
Naomi, and husband of Orpah (Ruth i. 2-5, iv. 9). 
He is described as 44 an Ephrathite ( ? Eohraimite) 
of Betklehem-judah.” 

* The etymology usually assigned for the names 
of the brothers (Ruth i. 2) is for Chilion, 

sickly, and nbp for Mahlon, pining; either given 
to them at first from prognostics of their early fate, 
which, as they died young, were fulfilled, or substi- 
tuted for other original names, after their death, in 
the family traditions. Considering how readily the 
orientals change the names of persons both living 
and dead, the latter supposition is by no means im- 
possible. See Bertheau ( Richter u. Ruth , p. 239). 
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But the derivation is uncertain. So good a scholar 
w Cassel (Richter u. Ruth, j>. 205) refers Chilion to 

bb 3, and Mahlon to ^ ” T , i. e. the former, orna- 
ment, and the latter, joy ; so that the names could 
have been given to them at their birth as terms of 
parental fondness. Mr. Wright (Ruth in Hebrew 
awl Chaldee, p. 2) conjectures that? the children 
were so named (subnets; (Zest ruction) on account 
of the sad condition of the land at the time. That 
the land was specially' atllieted at the time they 
were born we do not know. The famine which 
drove the family to Moah was later. The names, 
in whatever way explained, atlbrd but a slight foot- 
hold for assailing the historical claims of the book. 

II. 

ClIIL'MAD (TO 1 ??: Xappdr; [Aid. Xa\- 
fj.de ; Comp. XaA/ud0‘] Chclmad), a place or coun- 
try mentioned in conjunction with Sheba and As- 
Bhur (Kz. xxvii. 23). The only name bearing any 
similarity to it is Charmandc, a town near the Eu- 
phrates between the Mascas and the Babylonian 
frontier (Xen. Annb. i. 5, § 10). As however no 
other writer notices this place, it is highly improb- 
able that it was of sufficient importance to rank 
with Sheba and Asshur. Ilitzig (Comment, on 
Ez. 1. c.) proposes to alter the punctuation to 

tab?, with the sense, “ Asshur was as thy jmpil 
in commerce. W. L. B. 

* lhiwlinson identifies Chilmad with Kaltcadha. 

[ClIALDIIA, § 4.J A. 

CHIM'HAM (n:n^3 [pining, longing ], 
but see below; Xa/aaap\ A ’ex. Xai/aai>; [Comp. Xi- 
padv, 'Axwadir, LXX. in Jer. corrupt;] Joseph. 

‘ Ax^a^oy: Chnmuum), a lollower, and jirobably a 
son (Joseph. Ant. vii. 11, § 4; and comp. 1 K. ii. 
7) of Barzillai the Gileadite, who returned from be- 
yond Jordan with David (2 Sam. xix. 37, 38, 40). 
David appears to have bestowed on him a posses- 
sion at Bethlehem, on which, in later times, an inn 

or Khan (rTP2) was standing, well known as the 
starting-point for travellers from Jerusalem to 
Egypt (Jer. xli. 17)/* There is some uncertainty 
about the name, possibly from its not being that 
of a Hebrew. In 2 Sam. xix. 40, it is in the He- 
brew text Chimhan, and in the Chelib of 

Jer. xli. 17, Chemoham, G. 

CIIIN'NERETII [Htb. Cinne'reth or Kin- 
ne'reth] (accurately [?] Cinnareth, [V in 

pause D]72f]: K tvepeQ\ Alex. Xevepod", [Aid. 
XeeepeO-] Cenerelh), a fortified city in the tribe 
of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35 only), of which no trace 
is found in later writers, and no remains by travel- 
lers. Whether it gave its name to, or received it 
from, the lake, which was possibly adjacent, is quite 
uncertain. By St. Jerome Chiunereth was identi- 
fied with the later Tiberias. 'I bis may have been 
from some tradition then existing; the only corrob- 
oration which we can find for it is the mention in 
Joshua of llanimath as near it, which was jiossihlv 
the Ifitinmdm or Kiiimnus, near the shore of the 
lake a lifle Bouth of Tiberias. 'I bis is denied by 

a • We Bee from .Ter. xli. 17 that this Khan boro 
'hlmhain’s name for nt least 4 centuries, and (as the 
usages of the Kant are so unchanging) inay have lieen 
\he Khan (nardAvna) which almost 6 centuries later 


Iceland (1G1), on the ground that Capernaum b 
said by St. Matt. (iv. 13) to have been on the very 
liorders of Zebulun and Naphtali, and that Zebu- 
lun was to the south of Naphtali. But St. Mat- 
thew’s expression will hardly bear this strict inter- 
pretation. The town, or the lake, appears to have 
given its name (slightly altered ) to a district — “all 
Cixm ijotii” (1 K. xv. 20). G. 

* 'l’he name (Josh. xix. 35) is spelt “ Cinnereth” 
in the A. V. ed. 1611, and other early editions. 
According to Eiirst, the city “ hi Ater times was 

called Cenusar (Megida C a ). . . . At the 

time of Karchi (at the beginning of the 14th cent- 
ury) it was still in existence, lying, without doubt, 
one hour northwest of Tabariyya [Tiberias], where 
the ruins of Cansnr are still found at the present 
day ” (lleb. Lex. s. v., Davidson’s transl.). A. 

CIIIN'NEKETH, SEA OF (n~?3 DJ : 
jj $d\aaaa XtyepeB [etc.:] mart Centred, Num. 
xxxiv. 11; Josh. xiii. 27), the inland sea which is 
most familiarly known to us as the “ lake of Gen- 
nesaret.” This is evident from the mode in which 
it is mentioned in various passages in the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua — as being at the end of Jordan 
opposite to the “ Sea of the Arabah,” ». e. the 
Dead Sea; as having the Arabah or Ghor below it, 
ifcc. (Dent, iii- 17 ; Josh. xi. 2, xii. 3). In the two 
former of these passages the word “sea” is omit- 
ted; in the two latter it is in a plural form — 

“ Chinneroth ” (ace. Cinuaroth, i"YVT2I2, and 

fVHpS, Cinnroth, [Vulg. Ceneroth]). The word 
is by some derived from Cinnoor ( Kivvvpa , ciihara , 
a “harp’’), as if in allusion to the oval shape of 
the lake. But this, to say the least, is doubtful. 
It seems more likely that Cinnereth was an ancient 
Canaanite name existing long prior to the Israelite 
conquest, and. like other names, adopted by the Is- 
raelites into their language. The subsequent name 
“ Gennesar ” was derived from “ Cinnereth ” by a 
change of letters of a kind frequent enough in the 
East. [Gksnksakkt.] G. 

CHIN NEROTH nV'23: Ktv 

epui6, XtrtpeQ', XertptBGt, XervtpeO'- Cen. 

eroth), Josh. xi. 2, xii. 3. [Cninnkuktii.] 

W. A. \V. 

* In A. V. ed. 1611, anil other early editions, 

the word is spelt “ Cinneroth,” as in 1 K. xv. 20. 
See CiNNKuorii. A. 

CIII'OS (Xtoy: [CA««]). The position of this 
island in reference to the neighboring islands and 
coasts could hardly be better described than in the 
detailed account of St. Paul’s return voyage from 
Proas to CVsarea (Acts xx., xxi.). Having come 
from Assos to M it) lone in Lesbos (xx. 14), he ar- 
rived the next day over against Chios (v. 15). the 
next day at Samos and tarried at Trogyllium (ib.)\ 
and the following day at Miletus (ib.); thei.ee he 
went by Cos and Rhodes to l’atara (xxi. 1). 
[Mityi.knk; Samos.] With this it is worth 
while to compare the account of llerod’e voyage to 
join Marcus Agrippa in the Black Sea. We are 
told (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 2, § 2) that after passing 
by Rhodes and Cos, he was detained some time by 
north winds at Chios, and sailed on to Mitylene, 


"furnished shelter for two travellers with their Infant 
child when f there was no room in the inn,’ aud whea 
they too from that spot lied into Egypt ” (Stanley 
Jewis'i Church, ii. 201). II 
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when the winds became more favorable. It appears 
that during this stay at Chios Herod gave very lib- 
aral sums towards the restoration of some public 
works which had suffered in the Mithridatic war. 
This island does not appear to have any other asso- 
ciation with the Jews: nor is it specially mentioned 
in connection with the first spread of Christianity 
by the Apostles. When St. Paul was there on the 
occasion referred to, he did not land, but only 
passed the night at anchor. At that time Chios 
enjoyed the privilege of freedom (Min. v. 38), and 
it is not certain that it ever was politically a part 
of the province of Asia, though it is separated from 
the mainland only by a strait of 5 miles. Its 
length is about 32 miles, and in breadth it varies 
from 8 to 18. Its outline is mountainous and 
bold; and it has always been celebrated for its 
beauty and fruitfulness. In recent times it has 
been too well known, under its modern name of 
Scio, for the dreadful sufferings of its inhabitants 
in the Greek war of independence. Chios is de- 
scribed by the older travellers, Thevenot, Tourne- 
fort, and Chandler. J. S. H. 

CH1SLEU. [Months.] 

CHIS'LON [hope, confidence] : Xaa- 

\c cp: ChaseJon), father of Elidad, the prince of 
the tribe of Benjamin, chosen to assist in the di- 
vision of the land of Canaan among the tribes 
(Num. xxxiv. 21). 

CHIS'LOTH - TATJOR (~6n /tVdS, 
loins of Tabor: Xa<r€\w0ai6, Alex. Xaaa\o)6 
$adoop; [Aid. ’AxacraAcSfl Qa^ct)p\ Comp. Xaae\- 
\a66afiup:] Cesekththabor ), a place to the bor- 
der (^27) of which reached the border of Zebu- 
lun (Josh. xix. 12). It may be the village of Ifcsal, 
which is now standing about two miles and a half 
to the west of Mount Tabor. Josephus names a 
village Xaloth as in the great plain, i. e. of Esdrae- 
lon, and as one of the landmarks of lower Galilee, 
(B. J. iii. 3, § 1; and see 17*r, § 44), but it is 
impossible to say if this was identical with Chisloth- 
Tabor or with Chesulloth. [See Tabor.] G. 

CHITTIM, KIT'TIM (3^3, : 

Xtjtioi, KiTiot, KyjTielfi-, XerTiel/jL, [etc.:] Celt him, 
Cethim), a family or race descended from Javan 
(Gen. x. 4; 1 Chr. i. 7; A. V. Kirmi), closely 
related to the Dodanim, and remotely (as we may 
conclude from the absence of the conjunction before 
it) to the other descendants of .Javan. Chittim is 
frequently noticed in Scripture: Balaam predicts 
that a fleet should thence proceed for the destruc- 
tion of Assyria (Num. xxiv. 24, EVHS “P3 5 a 
venient in trieribus de Italia , Vulg. ) : in Is. xxiii. 
1, 12, it appears as the resort of the fleets of Tyre : 

in Jer. ii. 10, the “ isles of Chittim ” (^S, i. e. 
maritime districts) are to the far west, as Kedar to 
the east of Palestine : the Tyrians procured thence 
the cedar or box-wood, which they inlaid with ivory 

for the decks of their vessels (Ez. xxvii. 6, "H2 

A. Y. “the company of the Ashurites,” 
but rather [ivory] the daughter of cedar , u e. in- 
closed in cedar) : in Dan. xi. 30, “ ships of Chit- 
tim ” (ko\ tj^ova'i 'P ca/iaioi- Trieres et Romani) 

a Ilengstenberg (Hist, of Bal.) explains this expres- 
lion as = frt m the side of Cyprus, i. e. from that isl- 
and as a rendezvous. 
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advance to the south to meet tin king cf the north: 
at a later period we find Alexander the Great de- 
scribed as coming eTc ri)s 'yjjs [Bom. Xerreieiju, 
Alex. Sin.] Xerrtetju (1 Macc. i. 1 ; A. V. Chet- 
tiim), and Perseus as KmcW paaiXevs [ Ceteorum 
rex] (1 Macc. viii. 5; A. V. Crmis). Josephus 
considered Cyprus as the original seat of the Chit- 
tim, adducing as evidence tiie name of its principal 
town, Citium (Xefhjuos 6e Xedijxa u7}aov ecr- 
X* v ' Kvrrpos clvtti vvv naAetrat, Ant. i. G, § 1). 
Citium was without doubt a Phoenician town, and 
the name, as it appears in Phoenician inscriptions, 
exactly accords with the Hebrew (Gesen. Tins. 72G). 
From the town the name extended to the whole 
island of Cyprus, which was occupied by Phoenician 
colonies, and remained under Tyre certainly until 
about b. c. 720 (Joseph. Ant. ix. 14, § 2). With 
the decay of the Phoenician power (circ. b. c. GOO) 
the Greeks began to found flourishing settlements 
on its coasts, as they had also done in Crete, Rhodes, 
and the islands of the /Egrean Sea. The name 
Chittim, which in the first instance had applied to 

Phoenicians only (for =D N F)P, Flittites , 

a branch of the Canaanitish race), passed over to 
the islands which they had occupied, and thence to 
the people who succeeded the Phoenicians in the 
occupation of them (a7r 5 avr?)s, sc. Ku7rpou, vi )<rot 
re 7r a<rai, Kal ra irAeiu tu>u irapa fJaA.aco'av, Xe~ 
QI/jl vnb 'E&paicw ovopdfacu, Joseph. Ant. i. 6, 
§ 1). Thus in Macc., Chittim evidently = Mace- 
donia, and was perhaps more especially applied to 
that country from the apparent similarity of the 
name in the form Ma/c€Tia : which they supposed 
= Ma and Kerioi, the l ind of the Cetii. The use 
of the term was extended yet further so as to em- 
brace Italy according to the LXX. (Dan.), and the 
Vulgate (Num. and Dan.), to which we may add 
the rendering of the Chaldee Targum, which gives 

(Italia) in 1 Chr. i. 7, and 
(Apulia) in Ez. xxvii. G. The “ ships of Chittim ” 
in Dan. have been explained as Macedonian, which 
Popillius Lamas may have seized at Delos after the 
defeat of Perseus, and taken on his expedition to 
Egypt against Antiochus; but the assumption on 
which this interpretation rests is not borne out by 
the narrative (Liv. xliv. 29, xlv. 10), nor does there 
appear any difficulty in extending the term to Italy, 
as one of the lands in the far west with which the 
Hebrews were but little acquainted. In an ethno- 
logical point of view, Chittim, associated as the 
name is with Javan and Elishah, must be regarded 
as applying, not to the original Phoenician settlers 
of Cyprus, but to the race which succeeded them; 
namely, the Carians, who were widely dispersed 
over the Mediterranean coasts, and were settled in 
the Cyclades (Thucyd. i. 8), Crete (Herod, i. 171) 
and in the islands called Macarife Insulae, perhaps 
as being the residence of the Carians. From these 
islands they were displaced by the Dorians and lo- 
nians (Herod. 1. c.), and emigrated to the main land, 
where they occupied the district named after them. 
Tne Carians were connected with the Leleges, and 
must be considered as related to the Pelasgic family, 
though quite distinct from the Hellenic branch 
(Itnobel, Volkertnfel , p. 95 ff.). W. L. B. 

CHI'UN 0 V? ). [Rkmfxiax.] 

CHLO'E ( X\6r\ ) [ tender shoot or herbage ], a 
woman mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 11, some of whose 
household [y;r5 tojv X\<h)s, comp. Rom. xvi. 10, 
11] had informed St. Paul of the fact tha< there 
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ircre dirisions in the Corinthian church. She is 
iup]>0SC(] by Thcophylaet and otliers to have been 
mi inhabitant of Corinth; by Estius, some t 'liris- 
tian woman known to the Corinthians elsewhere; 
by Michaelis and Meyer, an Ephesian, having friends 
at Corinth. It is iinj»ossible to decide. [See Alt- 
isto hull's. Amer. ed.J II. A. 

CHO'BA (XcejSd; [Sin. Xa) 3a]: Vulg. omits), 
a place mentioned in dud. iv. 4. apparently situated 
in the central part of Palestine. It is probably the 
same place as 

CHO'BAI [2 syh] (XwjSat ; [Sin. Xcofiu' 
Vulg. omits]), which occurs in dud. xv. 4, 5; in 
the Latter verse the Creek is XcejSa. The name 

•uggests llobah which is the read ing of 

the Syriac), especially in connection with the men- 
tion of Damascus in v. 5, if the distance from the 
probable site of Bkthulia were not too great. 

* CNCENIX (x<m/i£), I lev. vi. G, niarg. See 

Weights anii Mi:as>uj;e.s, II. § *2, near the end. 

CHOR-A'SIIAN 03 [furnace of 

: By]p(TaJif € ; Alex. Bwpa<rav' inhicuAsan ), 
one of the places in which “David and his men 
were wont to haunt,’* and to his friends in which 
he scut presents of the plunder taken from the 
Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx. 30). The towns named 
in this catalogue are all south of Hebron, and Chor- 
ashan may, therefore, be identical with Asuan of 
Simeon. This is, however, quite uncertain, and 
the name has not been discovered. G. 

CHOllA'ZIN (Xopa£ir [text, ree.], Xopa£e tv 
[Tisch., Treg.], Xopa(aiu [D]; Corozain) , one of 
the cities in which our lord's mighty works were 
done, but named only in His denunciation (Matt, 
xi. 21; Luke x. 13). It was known to St. derome, 
who describes it ( Comm, in Ksai. ix. 1 ) as on the 
shore of the lake, two miles from Capernaum. St. 
Willibald (about A. n. 750) visited the various 
places along the lake in the following order — Tibe- 
rias, Magdalum, Capernaum, Bethsaida, Chorazin. 
Dr. Robinson's conclusion is that Khan Minyeh 
being Cajiemaum, (/- Titbit; hah is Bethsaida, and 
Tell Ilum Chorazin, but the question is enveloped 
in great obscurity. The origin of the name is also 
very uncertain. Origen writes the name as xcepa 
Z tV, *• e. the district of Zin; blit this appears to be 
only conjecture, and has no support from MSS. 
A place of this name is mentioned in the Talmud 
(see Belaud, p. 722) as famous for wheat, which is 
still grown in large quantities in this neighbor- 
hood. G. 

* Dr. Thomson ( Land anti Boo k. ii. 8) found a 
heap of fdia|»eless ruins about 2 miles north of Tell 
Hum , known among the natives as Chorazy “ The 
name is nearly the Arabic for Chorazin, and the 
situation just where we might expect to find Cho- 
razin.” 1 fiscovcrics more recently made have 
strengthened tliD presumption from the name and 
position of Chorazy. Mr. Grove, shaking of the 
excavations by Messrs. Wilson and Anderson, says: 
“ 'Hie ruins of Chorazin at Kernzeh " (so he 
writes the word), “turn nut to he far more im- 
portant than was previously susjieeted ; they cover 
\ much larger extent of ground than Tell //urn, 
ind many of the private houses are almost j»erfcct, 
with the exception of the roofs; the openings for 
doors and windows remaining in some cases. All 
the buildings, including a synagogue or church [?], 
Are of basalt, and it is not till one is right in 
unong them that one sees clearly what they are; 


50 or 100 yards off they look nothing more than tue 
rougli heaps of basaltic stones so common in this 
country ” (Athemeum, Feb. 24, 18GG, p. 278). II. 

* CHOSAAIETJS. [See Simon Ciiosa. 

M.liUS.] 

CHOZE15A (S3T3 [lying, false]-. Xw( v f)i; 
[Vat. 2wxt?0 : ] vin mendacii). The “men of 
Chozeba ” are named (1 Clu*. iv. 22) amongst the 
descendants of Slielah the son of Judah. The 
name does not reappear, but it is sufficiently like 
CiiKZin (and especially the reading of the Samar- 
itan Codex of that name) to suggest that the two 
refer to the same place, that, namely, elsewhere 
called Admit, at which place Shelah was bom. 
(The Vulgate version of this passage is worth no- 
tice). G. 

CHRIST. [Jesus.] 

CHRISTIAN (Xp tartar 6s • Christianus). 
'Hie disciples, we are told (Acts xi. 2G), were first 
called Christians at Antioch on the Orontes, some- 
where about A. i>. 43. The name, and the place 
where it was conferred, are both significant. It is 
clear that the appellation “ Christian ” was one 
which, though eagerly adopted and gloried in by 
the early followers of Christ, could not have been 
imposed by themselves. They were known to each 
other as brethren of one family, as disciples of the 
same Master, as believers in the same faith, and as 
distinguished by the same endeavors after holiness 
and consecration of life; and so were called brethren 
(Acts xv. 1, 23; 1 Cor. vii. 12), disciples (Acts ix. 
2G, xi. 20), believers (Acts v. 14), saints (Bom. viii. 
27, xv. 25). But the outer world could know noth- 
ing of tiie true force and significance of these 
terms, which were in a manner esoteric; it was 
necessary therefore that tile followers of the new 
religion should have some distinctive title. To the 
contemptuous Jew they were Nazarenes and Gali- 
leans, names which carried with them the infamy 
and turbulence of the places whence they sprung, 
and from whence nothing good and no prophet 
might come. The Jews could add nothing to the 
scorn which these names expressed, and had they 
endeavored to do so they would not have defiled 
the glory of their Messiah by applying his title to 
those whom they could not but regard as the fol- 
lowers of a pretender. The name “ Christian,” 
then, which, in the only other cases where it ap- 
pears in the N. T. (Acts xxvi. 28; 1 Bet. iv. 16: 
comp. Tae. Ann. xv. 44), is used contemptuously, 
could not have been applied by the early disciples 
to themselves, nor could it have come to them from 
their own nation the Jews; it must, therefore, 
have been imposed upon them by tbe Gentile world, 
and no place could have so appropriately given rise 
to it as Antioch, where the first Church was planted 
among the heathen. It was manifest by the 
preaching of the new teachers that they were dis- 
tinct from the Jews, so distinct as to he remarked 
by the heathen themselves; and as no name was 
so frequently in their months as that of Christ,® 
the Messiah, the Anointed, the people of Antioch, 
ever or. the alert for a gibe or mocking taunt, and 
taking Christ to he a proper name and not a title 
of honor, called his followers Xpianauo( y Christians, 
the partisans of Christ, just as in the early strug- 
gles for the Empire we meet with the Ca\sariani, 
Poinpeiani, and Octnviaui. 'H>e I^itin form of the 

« Christ,” nnd not ” Jesus,’’ is tho term moi 
commonly applied to our Ixml In the Epistles 
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name t8 what would be expected, for Antioch had 
long been a Roman city. Its inhabitants were 
celebrated for their wit and a propensity for con- 
ferring nicknames (Procop. Pers. ii. 8, p. 105). 
The Emperor Julian himself was not secure from 
their jests (Amm. Marc. xxii. 14). Apollonius of 
Tyana was driven from the city by the insults of 
the inhabitants (Philostr. 17?. ApolL iii. 1G). Their 
wit, however, was often harmless enough (Lucian, 
De Snltat. 70), and there is no reason to suppose 
that the name “Christian ” of itself was intended 
as a term of scurrility or abuse, though it would 
naturally be used with contempt. 

Suidas (s. v. Xpianaroi ) says the name was given 
in the reign of Claudius, when Peter appointed 
Evodius bishop of Antioch, and they who were for- 
merly called Nazarenes and Galileans had their 
name changed to Christians. According to Ma- 
lalas ( Chronog . x.) it was changed by Evodius him- 
self, and William of Tyre (iv. 9) has a story that a 
synod was held at Antioch for the purpose. Igna- 
tius, or the author of the Epistle to the Hague- 
Bians (c. x.), regards the prophecy of Isaiah (Ixii. 
2, 12) as first fulfilled in Syria, when Peter and 
Paul founded the Church at Antioch. But rea- 
sons have already been given why the name did 
not originate within the Church. 

Another form of the name is Xpijanai/ol, aris- 
ing from a false etymology (Lact. iv. 7 ; Tertullian, 
Apol. c. 3; Suet. Claud. 25), by which it was de- 
rived from xp7)<7T<fc. W. A. W. 

CHRONICLES, First and Second Books of 
(in Heb. Q'Wn niTT : verba dierum , as Jerome 
translates it, and sermones dlerum, as Hilar. Pictav. 
in Wolf, but rather acta dierum ; journals, or dia- 
ries, i. e. the record of the daily occurrences), the 
name originally given to the record made by the 
appointed historiographers in the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. In the LXX. these books are called 
TiapaAenropevow irpSorov and Seurepoj/, which is 
understood, after Jerome’s explanation, as meaning 
that they are supplementary to the books of Kings. 
The Vulgate retains both the Hebrew and Greek 
name in Latin characters, Dabre jamim , or ha- 
jamim , and Paralipomenon. Jerome tells us {ad 
Domnion. et Rogation. ) that in his time they 
formed only one book in the Hebrew MSS., but 
had been divided by the Christian churches using 
the LXX. for convenience, on account of their 
length. In his Ep. to Paulinus, he thus further 
explains the name Paralipomenon, and eulogizes the 
book. “ Paralipomenon liber, id est Instrum. Vet. 
epitome, tantus ac talis est, ut absque illo si quis 
Bcientiam Scripturarum sibi voluerit arrogare, seip* 
cum irrideat. Per singula quippe nomina junctu- 
rasque verborum, et prater missae in Regum libris 
tanguntur historic, et innumerabiles explicautur 
Evangelii quoestiones.” The name Chronica , or 
Chronicorum liber , which is given in some copies 
of the Vulgate, and from whence we derive our 
English name of “ Chronicles,” seems to be taken 
from Jerome’s saying in his Prologus galeatus, 
“ Dibre liajamin, ?. e. verba dierum : quod signifi- 
cantius Chronicon totius divlnae historic possumus 


a As far as 2 Chr. xxi. 2, says the Bava Bathra , as 
explained by R. Gedaliah, and by Buxtorf. See Wolf, 
Bib. Hf.hr. voi. ii. p. 82. 

b For an explanation of Zerubbabel’s genealogy in 
Chr. iii. see Geneal. of our Lon /, by Lord A. Hervev, 
f. 97 ff. But even if this explanation is not ar- 
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appellare.” It was possibly suggested to him fcy 
his having translated the Chronica of Eusebius into 
Latin. Later Latin writers have given them tha 
name of Ephemerhlum libri. The constant tradi- 
tion of the Jews, in which they have been followed 
by the great mass of Christian commentators, is 
that these books were for the most part compiled 
by Ezra ; « and the one genealogy, that of Zerub- 
bahel, which comes down to a later time/' is no ob- 
jection to this statement, without recurring to the 
strange notion broached by the old commentators, 
and even sanctioned by Dr. Davidson (in lvitto’s 
Cycl. of Bibl. Lit., art. Chronicles), that the knowl- 
edge of these generations was communicated to 
Ezra by inspiration. In fact, the internal evidence 
as to the time when the book of Chronicles was 
compiled, seems to tally remarkably with the tradi- 
tion concerning its authorship Notwithstanding 
this agreement, however, the authenticity of Chron- 
icles has been vehemently impugned by De Wette 
and other German critics, 0 whose arguments have 
been successfully refuted by Dahler, Keil, Movers, 
and others. It has been clearly shown that the 
attack was grounded not upon any real marks of 
spuriousnesS in the books themselves, but solely 
upon the desire of the critics in question to remove 
a witness whose evidence was fatal to their favorite 
theory as to the post-Babylonian origin of the books 
of Moses. If the accounts in the books of Chron- 
icles of the courses of priests and Levites, and the 
ordinances of divine service as arranged by David, 
and restored by Hezekiah and Josiah, are genuine, 
it necessarily follows that the Levitical law, as set 
forth in the Pentateuch, was not invented after the 
return from the Captivity. Hence the successful 
vindication of the authenticity of Chronicles has a 
very important bearing upon many of the very 
gravest theological questions. As regards the plan 
of the book, of which the book of Ezra is a contin- 
uation, forming one work, it becomes apparent im- 
mediately [as soon as] we consider it as the compi- 
lation of Ezra, or some one nearly contemporary 
with him. One of the greatest difficulties connected 
with the Captivity and the return must have been 
the maintenance of that genealogical distribution 
of the lands which yet was a vital point of the 
Jewish economy. Accordingly it appears to have 
been one to which both Ezra and Neheiniah gave 
their earnest attention, as David, Hezekiah, and 
other kings, had done before them. Another dif- 
ficulty intimately connected with the former was 
the maintenance of the temple services at Jerusa 
lem. This could only be effected by the residence 
of the priests and Levites in Jerusalem in the order 
of their courses : and this residence was only prac- 
ticable in case of the payment of the appointed 
tithes, first-fruits, and other offerings. Immedi- 
ately [as soon as] these ceased the priests and In- 
vites were obliged to disperse to their own villages 
to obtain a livelihood, and the temple sendees were 
neglected. But then again the registers of the 
Levitical genealogies were necessary, in order that 
it might he known who were entitled to such and 
such allowances, as porters, as singers, as priests, 
and so on ; because all these offices went by fami- 


cepted, there is no difficulty. The hand which added 
Neh. xii. 10, 11, 22, 23, might equally have added 
1 Chr. iii. 22-24. 

c Keil says that Spinoza led the way, by suggesting 
that they were compiled after Judas Maciabeeus (p 91 
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Ees; and again the payment of the tithes, first- 
fruits, Ac., was dependent uj>on the different fami- 
lies of Israel being established each in Ills inherits 
nice. Obviously therefore one of the most pressing 
•rants of the Jewish community after their return 
from I fell »} Ion would be trusty genealogical records, 
anil if there were any such in existence, the arrange- 
ment and publication of them would be one of the 
greatest services a |>erson in Ezra’s situation could 
confer. Hut further, not only had Zerubbahel (Ezr. 

111., v., vi.), and after him Ezi*a and Xehemiah (Ezr. 

11., viii. ; Nell, vii., viii.) labored most earnestly, in 
the teeth of immense ditliculties to restore the tem- 
ple and the public worship of tiod there to the 
condition it had liecn in under the kings of Judah; 
but it appears clearly from their jiolicy, and from 
the language of t he contemporary prophets, Ilaggai 
and Zceliariah. that they had it much at heart to 
re-infu.se something of national life and spirit into 
the heart of the people, and to make them feel that 
they were still the inheritors of Cod's covenanted 
mercies, and that the Captivity had only temporarily 
interrupted, not dried up, the stream of Cod’s 
favor to their nation. Now nothing could more 
effectually aid these pious and patriotic designs 
than setting before the people a compendious his- 
tory of the kingdom of David, which should em- 
brace a full account of its prosperity, should trace 
the sins which led to its overthrow', but should efirry 
the thread through the period of the Captivity, and 
continue it as it were unbroken on the other side; 
and those parages in their former history would 
be especially imjiortant which exhibited their great- 
est and best kings as engaged in building or restor- 
ing the temple, in reforming all corruptions in re- 
ligion, and zealously regulating the sendees of the 
house of Cod. As regards the kingdom of Israel 
or Samaria, seeing it had utterly and hopelessly 
passed away, and 1 hat the existing inhabitants were 
imong the bitterest “adversaries of Judah and 
heiyamin,” it would naturally engage very little 
of the compiler’s attention. These considerations 
explain exactly the plan and scope of that histor- 
ical work which consists of the two books of Chron- 
icles and the book of Ezra. For after having in 
the first eight chapters given the genealogical divis- 
ions and settlements of the various tribes, the com- 
piler marks distinctly his own age and his own 
purpose, by informing us in ch. ix. 1 of the dis- 
turbance of those settlements by the Ilabylonish 
Captivity, and, in the following verses, of the partial 
restoration of them at the return from Habylon 
(2-24); and that this list refers to the families 
who had returned from Hah) Ion is clear, not only 
from the context, but from its re-insert ion, Xeh. xi. 
3-22, a with additional matter evidently extracted 
from the public archives, and relating to times sub- 
sequent to the return from Habylon, extending to 
Neh. xii. 27, where Xehemiah’s narrative is again 
resumed in continuance with Neh. xi. 2. Having 
thus shown the reestablishment of the returned 
families, each in their own inheritance according to 
the houses of their fathers, the compiler proceeds 
to the other part of his plan, which is to give a 
Tontinnous history of the kingdom of Judah from 
David to his own times, introduced by the closing 
scene of Saul’s life (ch. x.), which introduction is 
itself prefaced by a genealogy of the house of Saul 
(Lx. 35-44), extracted from the genealogical tables 


« Comonre also 1 Chr. lx. ID, with Kzr. II. 42. Neh. 

rtl. 46 


drawn up in the reign of king Ilezekiah, as is at 
once manifest by counting the 13 or 14 generations, 
from Jonathan to the sons of Azel inclusive, ex- 
actly corresponding to the 14 from David to Ilez- 
ekiah inclusive. This part of the plan extends 
from 1 Chr. ix. 33 to the end of the book of Ezra 
l Chr. xv.-xvii., xxii.-xxix. ; 2 C'lir. xiii.-xv., xxiv. 
xxvi., xxix.-xxxi. and xxxv., are among the passages 
wholly or in part peculiar to the hooks of Chron- 
icles, which mark the purpose of the compiler, and 
are especially suited to the age and the work of 
Ezra. Many Chaldaisms in the language of these 
books, the resemblance of the style of Chron. to 
that of Ezra, which is, in parts, avowedly Ezra’s 
composition, the reckoning by Darics (1 Chr. xxix. 

7). as most explain as well as the 

breaking off of the narrative in the lifetime of 
Ezra, are among other valid arguments by which 
the authorship, or rather compilation of 1 and 2 
Chr. and Ezr. is vindicated to Ezra. As regards 
the materials used by him, and the sources of his 
information, they are not difficult to discover. The 
genealogies are obviously transcribed from some 
register, in which were preserved the genealogies 
of the tribes and families drawn up at different 
times. This appears from the very different ages 
at which dilferent genealogies terminate, indicating 
of course the particular reign when each was drawn 
up. Thus e. <y. the genealogy of the descendants 
of Sheshan (1 Chr. ii. 34-41) was drawn up in 
Hezekiali’s reign, since, including Zabad, who lived 
in David's time, and Azariah in the time of Joash, 
it ends with a generation contemporary with Heze- 
kiah [Azaiu.-vIi, No. 5J. The fine of the high- 
priests (l Chr. vi. 1-15) must have been drawn up 
during the Captivity; that in 50-53, in the time of 
David or Solomon; those of Neman and Asaph in 
the same chapter in the time of David; that of the 
sons of Azel (1 Chr. viii. 38) in tilt time of Ileze- 
kiah: that of the sons of Zerubbahel (1 Chr. iii. 
10-24) in the time of Ezra, and so on. 

The same wide divergence in the age of .other 
materials embodied in the books of Chronicles is 
also apparent. Thus the information in 1 Chr. i. 
concerning the kings of Edom before the reign of 
Saul, was obviously compiled from very ancient 
sources. The same may be said of the incident of 
the slaughter of the sons of Ephraim by the Git- 
tites, 1 Chr. vii. 21, viii. 13, and of the account of 
the sons of Shela, mid their dominion in Moab, 
1 (’hr. iv. 21, 22. The curious details concerning 
the Keuhenites and Gadites in 1 Chr. v. must have 
been drawn from contemporary documents, em- 
bodied probably in the genealogical records of Jo- 
tlmm and Jeroboam, while other records used by 
the compiler are as late as after the return from 
Habylon. such as 1 Chr. ix. 2 IF. ; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20 
ft*.; and others, as Ezr. ii. and iv. 0-23, arc as late 
as the time of Artaxorxes and Xehemiah. Hence 
it is further manifest that the books of Chronicles 
and Ezra, though put into their present form by 
one band, contain in fact extracts from the writing* 
of many different writers, which were ea-tant at the 
time the compilation tons made. For the full ac- 
count of the reign of David, he made copious cx 
tracts from the Inioks of Samuel the seer, Nathan 
the prophet, and Gad the seer (1 Chr. xxix. 20). 
For the reign of Solomon he copied from “the 
lnxik of Nathan," from “the prophecy of Ahijah 
the Shilonite," and from “ the visions >f Iddo the 
seer" (2 Chr. ix. 20b Another w<rk of Iddo 
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tailed “ the story (or interpretation, Mil-ash, 
of the prophet Iddo,” supplied an account 

of the acts, and the ways, and sayings of king 
Abijah (xiii. 22); while yet another book of Iddo 
concerning genealogies, with the book of the prophet 
Shemaiah, contained the acts of king Kehoboam 
(xii. 15). For later times the “ Book of the kings 
of Israel and .Judah ” is repeatedly cited (2 Chr. 
xxv. 26, xxvii. 7, xxxii. 32, xxxiii. 13, Ac.), and 
“the sayings of the seers,” or rather of Chozai 
(xxxiii. ID); and for the reigns of Uzziah and Hez- 
ekiah “ the vision of the prophet Isaiah ” (xxvi. 22, 
xxxii. 32). In other cases where no reference is 
made to any book as containing further information, 
it is probable that the whole account of such reign 
Ls transcribed. Besides the above-named works, 
there was also the public national record called 

a'DJH "IpD, mentioned in Neh. xii. 23, 

from which doubtless the present books took their 
name, and from which the genealogies and other 
matters in them were probably derived, and which 
are alluded to as having existed as early as the reign 
of David, 1 Chr. xxvii. 24. These “ Chronicles of 

David,” TVT D'SNl are prob- 

ably the same as the '"P'l'T above referred 

to, as written by Samuel, Nathan, and Gad. From 
this time the affairs of each king’s reign were reg- 
ularly recorded in a book called at first "HIT] 'T2D 
rtb’btt?, “ the book of the acts of Solomon ” (1 

K. xi. 41), by the name of the king, as before of 
David, but afterwards in both kingdoms by the 
u n 

general name of C'EVT’ ^ D, as in the con- 
stantly recurring formula, — “ Now the rest of the 
acts ('*'1-21) of Rehoboam, Abijam, Ac.; Jeroboam, 
Nadab, Ac., are they not written in the book of 
the Chronicles of the kings of Judah ” or “of Is- 
rael” (1 K. xiv. 2J, xv. 7, Ac.)? And this con- 
tinues to the end of Jehoiakim’s reign, as appears 
by 2 K. xxiv. 5; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 8. And it was 
doubtless from this common source that the pas- 
sages in the books of Samuel and Kings identical 
with the books of Chronicles were derived. All 
these several works have perished, but the most im- 
portant matters in them have been providentially 
preserved to us in the Chronicles. 

As regards the closing chapter of 2 Chr. subse- 
quent to v. 8, and the 1st ch. of Ezra, a compar- 
ison of them with the narrative of 2 K. xxiv., xxv., 
will lead to the conclusion that, while the writer of 
the narrative in Kings lived in Judah, and died 
under the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar, the writer 
of the chapter in Chronicles lived at Babylon, and 
survived till the commencement at least of the Per- 
sian dynasty. For this last writer gives no details 
of the reigns of Jehoiachin or Zedekiah, or the 
events in .Judah subsequent to the burning of the 
temple; hut only dwelling on the moral lessons 
jonneeted with the destruction of Jerusalem, passes 
m quickly to relate the return from captivity. 
Moreover, he seems to speak as one who had long 
been a subject of Nebuchadnezzar, calling him 
limply “King Nebuchadnezzar;” and by the re- 
nted use of the expression “ brought him , or these , 
to Babylon,” rather encourages the idea that the 
writer was there b’tnself. The first chapter of 
im skongly confirms this view, for we have co- 
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pious details, not likely to be known except to ont 
at Babylon, of the decree, the presents made to tho 
captives, the bringing out of the sacred vessels, the 
very name of the Chaldee treasurer, the number 
and weight of the vessels, and the Chaldee name 
of Zerubbabel, and in this chapter the writer speaks 
throughout of the captives yoing up to Jerusalem, 

and Sheshbazzar taking them up (iib pH, as op- 
posed to S^n). But with this clew we may ad- 
vance a little further, and ask, who was there at 
Babylon, a prophet, as the writer of sacred annals 
must be, an author, a subject of Nebuchadnezzar 
and his sons, and )*et who survived to see the Per- 
sian dynasty, to whom we can with probability as- 
sign this narrative 1 ? Surely the answer will be 
Daniel. Who so likely to dwell on the sacred ves- 
sels taken by Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. v. 2,* 23); who 
so likely to refer to the prophecy of Jeremiah (Dan. 
ix.2); who so likely to bewail the stubbornness of the 
people, and their rejection of the prophets (Dan. 
ix. 5-8); who so likely to possess the text of Cy- 
rus’s decree, to know and record the name of the 
treasurer (Dan. i. 3, 11); and to name Zerubbabel 
by his Chaldee name (Dan. i. 7 ) V Add to this, 
that Ezr. i. exactly supplies the unaccountable gap 
between Dan. ix. and x. [Ezua], and we may con- 
clude with some confidence that as Jeremiah wrote 
the closing portion of the book of Kings, so did 
Daniel write the corresponding portion in Chron- 
icles, and down to the end of Ezr i. Ezra perhaps 
brought this with him from Babylon, and made use 
of it to carry on the Jewish history from the point 
where the old Chronicles failed him. As regards 
the text of the Chronicles, it is in parts very cor- 
rupt, and has the appearance of having been copied 
from MSS. which were partly effaced by age or in- 
jury. Jerome (PraJ\ ad Pa nil.) speaks of the 
Greek text as being hopelessly confused in his days, 
and assigns this as a reason why he made a new 
translation from the Hebrew. However, in several 
of the differences between the text of Chronicles 
and the parallel passages in the other books," the 
Chronicles preserve the purest and truest reading, 
as e. y. 2 Chr. ix. 25, compared with 1 Iv. iv. 26; 
1 Chr. xi. 11 compared with 2 Sam. xxiii. 8; xxi. 
12 comp, with 2 Sam. xxiv. 13; 2 Chr. xxvi. 1, 3, 
8, Ac., comp, with 2 K. xv. 1, 6, Ac. As regards 
the language of these books, as of Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, and the later prophets, it has a 
marked Chaldee coloring, and Gesenius says of 
them, that “as literary works they are decidedly 
inferior to those of older date” ( Introd . to Heb. 
Gram . ). The chief Chaldaisms are the use of cer- 
tain words not found in old Hebrew, as 

Ac., or of words in a different sense, as 
nipS, Ac., or of a different orthography, as 

”P'n for TH, 21*1 for 2“), Ac., and the inter- 
change of S and n at the end and at the beginning 
of words, and other peculiarities pointed out by Ge- 
senius and others. For further information see C. 
F. Keil, Apohyet. Vtrsuch iib. d. Bucher d. Chron- 
ik; F. C. Movers, Kritische Untersuchungen iib. 
d. Bibl. Chronik; Wolf's Biblioth. Hebr.; Kitto’s 


a For a careful comparison of the text of 1 Chr. xi. 
with 2 &am. v. and xxiii., see Dr. Kennicott’s disser* 
tation. 
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Cyclof). of Bibl. Lit., art. Chronicles , and other 
*orks cited by the al>ove-nanied writers. 

A. C. II. 

• Additional Literature, — It would be unjust to 
withhold from the reader Mean Stanley’s represen- 
tation (as he understands it) of the compilation and 
spirit of the book of Chronicles. “ Though the 
blest of all the canonical writings, it represents the 
workmanship of many generations. It resembles 
the structure of an ancient cathedral, with frag- 
ments of every st\ le worked into the building as it 
proceeded, — here a piece of the most hoary anti- 
quity, there a precious relic of a lost hymn or geneal- 
ogy of some renowned psalmist or warrior, — but all 
preserved, ami wrought together, as by the work- 
men of mediivval times, under the guidance of the 
same sacerdotal mind, with the spirit of the same 
priestly order. Far below- the prophetic books of 
tbe Kings in interest and solidity, it yet furnishes 
a useful counterpart by tilling up the voids with 
materials which none hut the peculiar traditions 
and feelings of the lawilical caste could have sup- 
plied. It is the culminating point of the purely 
Levitical system, l>oth in what it relates, in what it 
omits, and the manner of its relations and omis- 
sions ” {History tf the Jetrisit Churchy ii. 461-2). 

Dillmann has an article on the Chronicles in 
Herzog’s Ileal- Kncykl. ii. GOO— 1)5. Hiivemick 
{Ifamlb. der Kinl. in das Alte Test. ii. 204 tf.); 
Scholz { Hi nl. m die h. Schriftin , ii. 301-4G0); 
Welte (in llerbst’s Kinleitnny , ii. 102-231); and 
Keil {Kinl. in das Alte Test. pp. 473-520) furnish 
valuable summaries of the results of their respective 
investigations. See also l>e Welte, Kinl., 7e Ausg. 
1852, pp. 237-257; Kwald, G'esch. d. Volkes Isr. 
i. 244-285, 3° Anil., 1804; Block, Kinl. in das A. 
T. 1800, pp. 31)1-401; Davidson, fntrod. to the 
Old Test. ii. 47-120. bond. 1802; Graf, Vie ges- 
chichtl. Bucher des A. T. I^eipz., 18GG, pp. 114— 
247, comp, the notice by Bertheau in the Jahrb. 
f. deutsche Theol. 18GG, xi. 150 If.; and Kuenen, 
Hist. crit. des Herts de I'Ancien Test., trad, par 
Pierson, i. 442-41)5, Paris, 18GG. Of commenta- 
ries may be mentioned Bertlieau’s Vie Bucher <ler 
Chronilc (1854), vol. xv. of the Kxeget. Hnndb. 
znm A. T.\ Maurer’s Comment, in IV/. Test. i. 
232 tf. (the notes very meagre); and Wordsworth’s 
Holy Bible , with Mutes, iii. 107 tf. (1800). The 
relation of the hooks of Chronicles to those of 1 
and 2 Kings and l and 2 Samuel, both as to the 
parts common to l»otli as well as those peculiar to 
each, is well illustrated by this last writer in his 
“ Introduction to the Books of Kings and to the 
Books of Chronicles,” pp. vii.-xxv. Keil ( Kinleit - 
un//, P- 473) refers to the Tubingen Theol. (luar- 
Uilschrift, 1831, ii. 231-282, as treating ably of 
the credibility and time of the composition of these 
writings. Against the objections raised by De 
Wette, (Irambci-g and others, the replies of Kbppen 
and of his editor, Scheibel {Vie I libel , ein I1V/7: 
der yutfl. Wdsheit, ii. 548 fT ), are concise audio 
the point. II. and A. 

CHRONOLOGY. I Ixtiioductiox. — 
The object of this article is to indicate the present 
itate of Biblical chronology. By this term we 
niderstand the technical and historical chronology 
of the Jews and their ancestors from the earliest 
time to the close of the New Testament Canon. 
The technical division must Ik* discussed in some 
detail, the historical only as fur as the return from 
tiabvlon, the disputed matters of the period fol- 
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lowing that event being separately treated in otha 
articles. 

The character of the inquiry may be made clearer 
by some remarks on the general nature of the sub- 
ject. Formerly too great an exactness was hoped 
for in the determination of Hebrew chronology. 
Where the materials were not definite enough to 
fix a date within a few years, it was expected that 
the very day could be ascertained. Hence arose 
great unsoundness and variety of results, which ul- 
timately produced a general feeling of distrust. 
At present critics are rather prone to run into this 
latter extreme and to treat this subject as altogether 
vague and uncertain. The truth, as might be ex- 
pected, lies between these two extreme judgments. 
'I'lie character of the records whence we draw our 
information forbids us to hope for a complete sys- 
tem. The Bible does not give a complete his- 
tory of the times to which it refers: in its histor- 
ical portions it deals with special and detached pe- 
riods. The chronological information is, therefore, 
not absolutely continuous, although often, with the 
evident purpose of forming a kind of connection 
between these difierent portions, it has a more con- 
tinuous character than might have been expected. 
It is rather historical than strictly chronological in 
its character, and thus the technical part of the 
subject depends, so far as the Bible is concerned, 
almost wholly upon inference. It might be sup- 
posed that the accuracy of the information would 
compensate in some degree for its scantiness and 
occasional want of continuity. This was, doubt- 
less, originally the case, but it has suffered by de- 
signed alteration and by the carelessness of copyists. 
It is, therefore, of the highest moment to ascertain, 
as far as possible, what are the indications of alter- 
ations by design, and the character of the data in 
which they occur, and also what class of data has 
been shown to have suffered through the carelessness 
of copyists. Designed alteration of numbers has 
only been detected in tbe two genealogical lists of 
Abraham’s ancestors in Genesis, in which the char- 
acter of the differences of the Hebrew text, the Sep- 
tuagint, and the Samaritan Pentateuch, is such as to 
indicate separate alteration by design of two out of 
the three records. 'I’lie object of these alterations 
may have been either to shorten or to lengthen the 
chronology. With the same purpose alterations may 
may have been made in the prominent detached large 
numbers in the Old Testament, and even in the 
smaller numbers, when forming part of a series, or, 
in either case, in the accompanying w-ords determin- 
ing the historical place of these numbers. Hence 
there is great value in independent evidence in the 
New Testament and in incidental evidence in the 
Old. Of the former class are St. Paul’s mentions of 
the period of the Judges, and of that from the prom- 
ise to Abraham until the Kxodus, especially consid- 
ered in connection with his speaking of the duration 
of Saul’s reign, as to which the Hebrew Scriptures 
are silent. ( >f the latter class are such statements as 
Jeplithah’s of the 300 years that the Israelites had 
held the country of the Amoriles before his days, 
and the indications of time afforded by the grow th of 
a tribe or family, and changes in national diameter 
and habits, which indications, from their requiring 
careful study and acute criticism, have been greatly 
neglected. The evidence of the genealogies without 
numlrers is weakened not so much by designed al- 
teration, of which the presence of the second 
(’ainan in two lists alfords the only jiositive in- 
stances, but by the abundant indications they show 
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of the carelessness of copyists. Their very nature 
also renders them guides to which we cannot trust, 
since it appears that they may be in any case broken 
without being technically imperfect. Even were 
this not the case, it must be proved, before they can 
be made the grounds of chronological calculation, 
that the length of man’s life and the time of man- 
hood were always what they now are, and even then 
the result could only be approximative, and when 
the steps were few, very uncertain. This inquiry 
therefore demands the greatest caution and judg- 
ment. 

II. Technical Chronology. — The technical 
part of Hebrew chronology presents great difficul- 
ties. The Biblical information is almost wholly in- 
ferential, although in many cases the inferences to 
be drawn are of a very positive nature, not always 
absolutely, but in their historical application. For 
instance, although the particular nature of each 
year of the common kind — for there appear to have 
been two years — cannot be fixed, yet the general 
or average character of all can be determined with a 
great approach to exactness. In this part we may 
use with more than ordinary confidence the evidence 
of the earlier Rabbinical commentators, who, in such 
matters, could scarcely be ill-informed. They lived 
near to the times at which all the Jewish observances 
connected with the calendar were strictly kept in 
the country for which they were framed, and it has 
not been shown that they had any motive for mis- 
representation. We can, however, make no good 
use of our materials if we do not ascertain what 
character to expect in Hebrew technical chronology. 
There is no reason to look for any great change, 
either in the way of advance or decline, although 
it seems probable that the patriarchal division of 
time was somewhat ruder than that established in 
connection with the Law, and that, after the time 
of Moses until the establishment of the kingdom, 
but little attention was paid to science. In our 
endeavor to ascertain how much scientific knowl- 
edge the patriarchs and Israelites are likely to have 
had, we must not expect either the accuracy of 
modern science or the inaccuracy of modern igno- 
rance. As to scientific knowledge connected with 
chronolog}’, particularly that of astronomy, the 
cases of the Egyptians and the Chaldees will assist 
11 s to form a judgment with respect to the Hebrews. 
These last, however, we must remember, had not 
the same advantage of being wholly settled, nor the 
same inducements of national religions connected 
with the heavenly bodies. The Arabs of the desert, 
from somewhat before the time of Mohammed — 
that is, as far as our knowledge of them in this 
respect extends — to the present day, afford the best 
parallel. We do not find them to have been a 
mathematical people or one given to chronological 
computation depending on astronomy, but to have 
regulated their calendars by observation alone. It 
might have been expected that their observations 
would, from their constant recurrence, have acquired 
an extraordinary delicacy and gradually given place 
to computations; but such we do not find to have 
been the case, and these observations are not now 
more accurate than would be the earlier ones of 
any series of the kind. The same characteristics 
appear to have been those of the scientific knowl- 
edge and practice of the Hebrews. We have no 
reason for supposing that they had attained, either 
by discovery or by the instruction of foreigners, 
even in individual cases, to a high knowledge of 
mathematics or accuracy of chronological computa- 1 
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tion at any period of their history. In these par- 
ticulars it is probable that they were always far 
below the Egyptians and the Cha dees. But there 
is sufficient evidence that they were not inattentive 
observers of the heavens in the allusions to stars 
and constellations as well-known objects. We may 
therefore expect, in the case of the Hebrews, that 
wherever observation could take the place of com- 
putation it would be employed, and that its ac- 
curacy would not lie of more than a moderate 
degree. If, for instance, a new moon were to be 
observed at any town, it would be known within 
two days when it might be first seen, and one of 
the clearest-sighted men of the place would ascend 
to an eminence to look for it. This would be done 
throughout a period of centuries without any close 
average for computation being obtained, since tho 
observations would not be kept on record. So also 
of the rising of stars and of the times of the equi- 
noxes. These probable conclusions as to the im- 
portance of observation and its degree of accuracy 
must be kept in view in examining this section. 

Before noticing the divisions of time we must 
speak of genealogies and generations. 

It is commonly supposed that the genealogies 
given in the Bible are mostly continuous. When, 
however, we come to examine them closely, we find 
that many are broken without being in consequence 
technically defective as Hebrew genealogies. A 
modern pedigree thus broken would be defective, 
but the principle of these genealogies must have 
been different. A notable instance is that of the 
genealogy of our Saviour given by St. Matthew. 
In this genealogy Joram is immediately followed by 
Ozias, as if his son — Ahaziah, doash, and Amaziah 
being omitted (Matt. i. 8). That this is not an 
accidental omission of a copyist is evident from the 
specification of the number of generations from 
Abraham to David, from David to the Babylonish 
Captivity, and from the Babylonish Captivity to 
Christ, in each case fourteen generations. Prob- 
ably these missing names were purposely left out 
to make the number for the interval equal to that 
of the other intervals, such an omission being ob- 
vious and not liable to cause error. In Ezra’s gen- 
ealogy (Ezr. vii. 1-5) there is a similar omission, 
which in so famous a line can scarcely be attributed 
to the carelessness of a copyist. There are also 
examples of a man being called the son of a remote 
ancestor in a statement of a genealogical form, as 
the following: “ Shebuel the son of Gershon [Ger- 
shom], the son of Moses ” (1 Chr. xxvi. 24), where 
a contemporary of David is placed in the same re- 
lation to Gershom the son of Moses, as the latter 
is to Moses himself. That these are not exceptional 
instances is evident from the occurrence of examples 
of the same kind in historical narratives. Thus 
Jehu is called “ the son of Nimshi ’’ (1 K. xix. 16, 
2 K. ix. 20; 2 Chr. xxii. 7) as well as “the son of 
Jehoshapkat the son of Nimshi ’’ (2 K. ix. 2, 14) 
In*the same manner Laban is called “ the son of 
Nahor ” (Gen. xxix. 5), whereas he was his grand 
son, being the son of Bethuel (xxviii. 2, 5, comp 
xxii. 20-23). We cannot, therefore, venture to use 
the Hebrew genealogical lists to compute inter- 
vals of time except where we can prove each descent 
to be immediate. But even if we can do this we 
have still to be sure that we can determine the 
average length of each generation. (Historical 
Chronofogy.) Ideler remarks that Moses, like 
Herodotus, reckons by generations. ( Hnndbuch , i. 
506.) Certainly in the Pentateuch generatirns ar* 
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connected with chronology by the length of each in 
& series Lcinjjj indicated, blit this is not the manner 
of Herodotus, who reckons by generations, assum- 
ing an average of three to a century (ii. 142). 
There is no use of a generation as a division of 
time in the Tcntateuch, unless, with some, we sup- 
pose that "fVT in (Jen. xv. 10 is so used. Those, 
however, who hold this opinion make it an interval 
of a hundred years, since it would, if a period of 
time, seem to he the fourth part of the 400 years 
of verse 13: most probably, however, the meaning 
is that some of the fourth generation should come 
forth from Egypt. [Uknk.vumsv ; ( Jr.XKKATiox.] 

We have now to speak of the divisions of time, 
commencing with the least. There is no evidence 
that the ancient Hebrews had any such division 
smaller than an hour. 

J/our. — The hour is supposed to he mentioned 
in Daniel (iii. G, 15, iv. 10, 30, A. V. 10, 33, v. 
5), but in no one of these cases is a definite pe- 
riod of time clearly intended by H SHVIT, 

Guild., the word employed. The Egyp- 
tians divided the day and night into hours like our- 
selves from at least u. c. cir. 1200. (See Lepsius, 
Chroiwioyie <kr sKy. i. 130.) It is therefore not 
improbable that the Israelites were acquainted with 
the hour from an early period. The u sun-dial of 
Aha/,” whatever instrument, fixed or movable, it 
may have been, implies a division of the kind. In 
the X. T. we find the same system as the modem, 
the hours being reckoned from the beginning of the 
Jewish night and day. [llouns.] 

Ihnj. — For the civil day of 24 hours we find 
in one place (Dan. viii. 14) the term 
“evening-morning,” LXX. t/vxdy/u-tpov (also in 2 
Cor. xi. 25 A. V. “a night and a day”). What- 
ever may be the proper meaning of this Hebrew 
term, it cannot be doubted here to signify “ nights 
and days.” The common word for day as distin- 
guished from night is also used for the civil day, or 
else both day and night are mentioned to avoid 
vagueness, as in the ease of Jonah’s “ three days 
and three nights” (Jon. ii. 1, A. V. i. 17; comp. 
Matt. xii. 40). The civil day was divider! into 
night and natural day, the periods of darkness and 
light (Gen. i. 5). It commenced with night, which 
stands first in the sjiecial term given above. The 

night, Vb, and therefore the civil day, is generally 
held to have begun at sunset. Jdclcr, however, 
while admitting that this point of time was that of 
the commencement of the civil day among all other 
nations known to ns, which followed a lunar reck- 
oning, objects to the opinion that this was the ease 
with the Jews. He argues in favor of the begin- 
ning of deep night, reasoning that, for instance, in 
the ordaining of the Day of Atonement, on the 
10th of the 7th month, it is said “in the niqth 
[day] of the month at even, from even unto even, 
shall ye celebrate (Jit. rest) your Sabbath ” — (l.ev. 
xxiii. 32), where, if the civil day began at sunset, 
it would have been said that they should commence 
the observance on the evening of the 1<>% day, or 
merely on the 10th day, supposing the word even- 
ing, IPV, to mean the later part of our afternoon. 
He cites, as probably supporting this view, the ex- 
pression ')'2, “between the two even- 

ng« ” used of the time of offering the passover and 
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the daily evening sacrifice (Ex. xii. G; Num ix & 
xxviii. 4); for the Pharisees, whom the present 
Jews follow, took it to he I he time between the 9th 
and 11 th hours of the day, or our 3 and 5 r. M., 
although the Samaritans and Karaites supposed it 
to be the time between sunset and full darkness, 

particularly on account of the phrase 

“when the sun is setting,” used in a 
parallel passage (Dent xvi. G) (see /A/ nrtbuch, i. 
482-484). These passages and expressions may, 
however, he not unreasonably held to support the 
common opinion that the civil day began at sunset. 
The term “ between the two evenings ” can scarcely 
be supposed to have originally indicated a long pe- 
riod : a special short period, though scarcely a point, 
the time of sunset, is shown to correspond to it. 
This is a natural division between the late afternoon 
when the sun is low, and the evening when his 
light has not wholly disappeared, — the two evenings 
into which the natural evening would be cut by the 
commencement of the civil day if it began at sun- 
set. There is no difficulty in the command that 
the observance of so solemn a day as that of atone- 
ment should commence a little before the true be- 
ginning of the civil day, that due preparation might 
be made for the sacrifices. In Juda*a, where the 
duration of twilight is very short at all times, 
the most natural division would be at sunset. The 

natural day, l-V, probably was held to commence 
at sunrise, morning-twilight being included in the 
last watch of the night, according to the old as 
well as the later division; some, however, made the 
morning-watch part of the day. Four natural pe- 
riods, smaller than the civil day, are mentioned. 

These are evening, and ’"l"— » morning, of 

which there is frequent mention, and the less usual 
“the two lights,” as though “double 

light,” noon, and nVbn nr.*n ( or— '"n, 
“ half the night,” midnight. No one of these with 
a people not given to astronomy seems to indicate 
a point of time, but all to designate periods, even- 
ing and morning being, however, much longer than 
noon and midnight. The night was divided into 

watches (fYVTJtTS). In the O. T. but two are 
expressly mentioned, and we have to infer the ex- 
istence of a third, the first watch of the night. a 

The middle watch (HTID SH) occurs 

in Judg. vii. 19, where the connection of watches 
with military afliiirs is evident — “ And Gideon and 
the hundred men that [were] with him went down 
unto the extremity of the camp at the beginning 
of the middle watch; [and] they had but set the 

watchmen ” and the morning-watch 

f'PZtE’S) is mentioned in Ex. xiv. 24 
and 1 Sam. xi. 11; in the former case in the ac- 
count of the passage of the lied Sea, in the latter, 
1 in that of Saul's surprise of the Ammonites when 
he relieved Jahesh-gilead. Some llahbins hold that 
there were four watches (/Aw ulbuch % i. 480). In 
the X. T. four night-watches are mentioned, which 
were probably adopted from the Honiara* as a moll- 
ification of the old system. All four occur together 


a ] n Dun. It. 19, rVHZt''S of course re 

fern to. without absolutely designating, the fir»t watch 
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In Mark xiii. 35, o\J/e, the late watch; ueaovvKTiov, 
midnight; &A eKTOpotpowiciy the cock-crowing; and 
irpcA, the early watch. [Day, Night, Watches 
of Night.] 

Week a hebdomad). — The Hebrew 

week was a period of seven days ending with the 
Sabbath ; therefore it could not have been a division 
of the month, which was lunar, without intercala- 
tion. But there was no such intercalation, since 
the Sabbath was to be every seventh day, its name 
is used tor week/ 1 and weeks are counted on with- 
out any additional day or days. The mention to- 
gether of Sabbaths and new moons proves nothing 
but that the two observances were similar, the one 
closing the week, the other commencing the month. 
The week, whether a period of seven days, or a 
quarter of the month, was of common use in an- 
tiquity. The Egyptians, however, were without 
it, 6 dividing their month of thirty days into decads 
as did the Athenians. The Hebrew week there- 
fore cannot have been adopted from Egypt ; proba 
bly both it and the Sabbath were used and observed 
by the patriarchs. [Week; Sabbath.] 

Month (rn,j, ttnh, ttnn).— The 

months by which the time is measured in the ac- 
count of the Flood would seem to- be of 30 days 
each, probably forming a year of 3G0 days, for the 
1st, 2d, 7th, and 10th months are mentioned (Gen. 
viii. 13, vii. II, viii. 14, 4, 5). Ideler contests 
this, arguing that as the water first began to sink 
after 150 days (and then had been 15 cubits above 
all high mountains), it must have sunk for some 
days ere the Ark could have rested on Ararat, so 
that the second date must be more than 150 days 
later than the first ( Harulbuch , i. 69, 70, 478, 479). 
This argument depends upon the meaning of “ high 
mountains,” and upon the height of those — “ the 
mountains of Ararat” (viii. 4), on which the Ark 
rested, questions connected with that of the univer- 
sality of the Flood. [Noaii.] On the other hand 
it must be urged that the exact correspondence of 
the interval to five months of 30 da} r s each, and the 
use of a year of 360 days, a fact strangely ignored 
by Ideler, in prophetic passages of both Testaments, 
are of no slight weight. That the months from 
the giving of the Law until the time of the Second 
Temple, when we have certain knowledge of their 
character, were always lunar, appears from the com- 
mand to keep new-moons, and from the unlike- 
lihood of a change in the calendar. These lunar 
months have been supposed to have been always 
alternately of 2.J and 30 days. Their average 
length would of course be a lunation, or a little 
(44') above 29^ days, and therefore they would in 
general be alternately of 2J and 30 days, but it is 
possible that occasionally months might occur of 
28 and 31 days, if, as is highly probable, the com- 
mencement of each was strictly determined by ob- 
servation : that observation was employed for this 
purpose is distinctly affirmed in the Babylonian 
Talmud of the practice of the time at which it was 
written, when, however, a month was not allowed 
to be less than 29, or more than 30 days hi length. 

The first day of the month is called tZJ’in, “ new 


“ Ideler corrects Gesenius (Hand wort. s. v. 
fbr affirming that the usual meaning, "sabbath,” is 
latisfactory in Lev. xxiii. 15. In the Thes. (s. v.), 
Rodiger, possibly on the authority of Gesenius, admits 
hat ihe signification is perhaps " week.” Ideler’s 
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moon;” LXX. veo fiTjvla, from the root tZ7*7n, 
“ it was new ” (as to the primary sense of which, 
see Mo> t th); and in speaking of the first day of the 
month this word was sometimes used with the ad- 
dition of a number for the whole expression, “in 

such a month on the first day,” as tEHrTS 

n ; ?n eva 'tpbtpn. “On the 

third new moon on that day,” badly ren- 

dered by the LXX. Ton 8e /j.r)vhs tou rplrov . . . 
rrj Tj/uLepa TCLVTTf (Ex. xix. 1); hence the word 
came to signify month, though then it was some- 
times qualified as tT’in. The new moon 

was kept as a sacred festival. [Festivals.] In 
the Pentateuch, and Josh., Judg., and Ruth, we 
find but one month mentioned by a special name, 
the rest being called according to their order. The 
month with a special name is the first, which is 

called (LXX. /xfyv rwv I'ecuv), 

“the month of ears of corn,” or “Abib,” that is, 
the month in which the ears of corn became full or 
ripe, and on the 16th day of which, the second 
day of the feast of unleavened bread, ripe ears, 

were to be offered (Lev. ii. 14; comp, xxiii. 
10, 11, 14). This undoubted derivation shows how 
monstrous is the idea, that Abib comes from the 
Egyptian Epiphi. In 1 K. three other names of 

months occur, Zif, Tf, or VT, the second, Ethan ini, 

CTOn'S, the seventh, and Bui, the eighth. 

These names appear, like that of Abib, to be con- 
nected with the phenomena of a tropical year. No 
other names are found in any book prior to the 
Captivity, but in the books written after the return 
the later nomenclature still in use appears. Tills 
is evidently of Babylonian origin, as the Jews them- 
selves affirm. [Months.] 

Year (rt3tT). — It has been supposed, on ac- 
count of the dates in the narrative of the Flood, as 
already mentioned, that in Noah’s time there was 
a year of 360 days. These dates might indeed be 
explained in accordance with a year of 365 days. 
The evidence of the prophetic Scriptures is, however, 
conclusive as to the knowledge of a year of the for- 
mer length. The time, times and an half of Dan. 
(vii. 25, xii. 7), where time means year (see xi. 13), 
cannot be doubted to be equivalent expressions to 
the 42 months and 1260 days of Rev. (xi. 2, 3, xii. 
6) for 360X 3^ = 1260; and 30X42 = 1260. 
We have also the testimony of ancient writers that 
such a year was known to some nations, so that it 
is almost certain that the year of Noah was of this 
length. The characteristics of the year instituted 
at the Exodus can be clearly determined, though 
we cannot absolutely fix those of any single year. 
There can be no doubt that it was essentially trop- 
ical, since certain observances connected with the 
produce of the land were fixed to particular days. 
Tt is equally clear that the months were lunar, each 
commencing with a new moon. It would appear 
therefore that there must have been some mode of 
adjustment. To ascertain what this was, it is ne- 


argument seems however unanswerable ( Handbuch , i 
481, note 1). 

b The passage of Dion Cassius (xxxvii. 19), in itself 
ambiguous, is of no value against the strong negative 
evidence of the monuments (See Lepsins, Chronoln 
gie der JEg. i. 131-133- ) 
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Sttwary first to decide when the year commenced. 
On the 16th day of the month Abili, as already 
mentioned, ripe ears of corn were to he ottered as 
first-fruits of the harvest (law. ii. 14, xxiii. 10, 11). 
l’he reaping of the barley commenced the harvest 
(2 Sam. xxi. 0), the wheat following (llnth ii. 2-3). 
Josephus expressly says that the ottering was of 
barley (Jnt. iii. 10,- § 5). It is therefore necessary 
to find when the barley becomes ripe in Palestine. 
According to the observation of travellers the bar- 
ley is ripe, in the warmest parts of the country, in 
the first days of April. The barley-harvest there- 
fore commences about half a month after the ver- 
nal equinox, so that the year would begin at about 
that tropical point were it not divided into lunar 
months. We may conclude that the nearest new 
moon about or after the equinox, but not much be- 
fore, was chosen as the commencement of the year, 
ldoler, whom we have thus far followed, as to thi3 
rear, concludes that the right new moon was 
chosen through observation of the forwardness of 
the barley-crops in the wanner districts of the 
country ( Ilandbuch , i. 41)0). There is, however, 
this ditficulty, that the ditterent times of barley- 
harvest in various parts would have been liable to 
cause confusion. It seems, therefore, not unlikely 
that the Hebrews adopted the surer means of deter- 
mining their new year's day by observations of heli- 
acal risings or similar stellar phenomena known 
to mark the right time before the barley-harvest. 
Certainly the ancient Egyptians and the Arabs 
made use of such means. The method of interca- 
lation can only have been that which obtained after 
the I ’aptivity — the addition of a thirteenth month, 
whenever the twelfth ended too long before the 
equinox for the first-fruits of the harvest to be 
ottered in the middle of the month following, and 
the similar offerings at the times appointed. 'I bis 
method would he in accordance with the permission 
granted to postpone the celebration of the Passover, 
in the ease of any one who was either legally un- 
clean or journeying at a distance, for a whole month 
to the 14th day of the second month (Xum. ix. 9- 
13). of which permission we find Hezekiab to have 
availed himself for both the reasons allowed, because 
the priests were not sufficiently sanctified, and the 
people were not collected (2 ('hr. xxx. 1-3, 15). 
The later .lews had two beginnings to the year, or, 
as it is commonly hut somewhat inaccurately said, 
two years. At the time of the Second Temple (as 
Ideler admits) these two beginnings obtained, the 
Bcventh month of the civil reckoning being Abib, 
the first of the sacred, lienee it has been held 
that the institution at the time of the Exodus was 
merely a change of commencement, and not the in- 
troduction of a new year; and also that from this 
time there were the two beginnings. The former 
opinion is at present purely hypothetical, and has 
been too much mixed up with the latter, for which, 
on the contrary, there is some evidence. The 
strongest point in this evidence, although strangely 
unnoticed by Ideler as such, is the circumstance 
that the sabbatical and jubilee years commenced in 
the seventh month, and doubtless on its first day. 
That the jubilee year commenced in this month is 
distinctly stated, since its solemn proclamation was 
on the 10th day of the seventh month, the Day of 
A tenement (l.ev. xxv. 9, 10); and as this year im- 
mediately followed a sabbatical year, (lie latter 
must have commenced in the same maimer. As 
however those were whole years, it must he slip- 
pered that they began on the first day of the 
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month, the Day of Atonement standing in tht 
same relation to their beginning, and perhaps to 
the civil beginning of the year, as did the Passover 
to the sacred beginning. It is perfectly clear that 
this would he the most convenient, if not the neces- 
sary, commencement of single years of total cessa- 
tion from the labors of the field, since each year so 
commencing would comprise the whole round of 
these occupations in a regular order from seed-time 
to harvest, and from harvest to vintage and gather- 
ing of fruit. This is indeed plain from the injunc- 
tion as to both Sabbatical and .lubilee years apart 
from the mention of the Day of Atonement, unless 
we suppose, and this would be very unwarrantable, 
that the injunction follows the order of the seasons 
of agriculture, hut that the observance did not. It 
might seem, at first sight, that the seventh month 
was chosen, as itself of a kind of sabbatical charac- 
ter; but this docs not explain the fact that Sabbat- 
ical and Jubilee years were natural years, nor would 
the seventh of twelve months be analogous to every 
seventh year. We can therefore come to no other 
conclusion but that for the purposes of agriculture 
the year was held to begin with the seventh month, 
while the months were still reckoned from the 
sacred commencement in Abib. There are two 
expressions used with respect to the time of the 
celebration of the Eeast of Ingathering on the 15th 
day of the seventh month, one of which leads to the 
conclusion at which we have just arrived, while the 
other is in accordance with it. The first of these 

speaks of this feast as PTII&'n “in the 

going out” or end “of the year” (Ex. xxiii. 16), 
and the second, as Pl^ppl, “ [at] the 

change of the year ” (Ex. xxxiv. 22), a vague ex- 
pression, as far as we can understand it, but one 
fully consistent with the idea of the turning-point 

of a natural year. l»y the term the 

Rabbins denote the commencement of each of the 
four seasons into which their year is divided ( Iland- 
buch , i. 550, 551). Evidence corroborative of our 
conclusion is also afforded by the similar distinctive 
character of the first and seventh months in the 
calendar with respect to their observances. The 
one was distinguished by the Feast of Unleavened 
Dread from the 15th to the 21st inclusive; the 
other by that of Tabernacles, from the 15th to the 
22d. There is besides this some evidence in the 
special sanctification, above that of the ordinary 
new moon, of the first day of the seventh month, 
which in the blowing of trumpets bears a resem- 
blance to the celebration of the commencement of 
the jubilee year on the Day of Atonement. On 
these grounds we hold that there were two begin- 
nings to the year from the time of the Exodus. 
[Yk.u:.] 

♦Sen sows. — The ancient Hebrews do not appear 
to have divided their year into fixed seasons. We 

find mention of the natural seasons, “ sum “ 

mer,” and Fjpn “winter,” which are used for 

the whole year in the expression ^Tj"^ V*Ii2 G' 8 * 
lxxiv. 17; Zcch. xiv. 8; and perhaps Gen. viii. 22b 
The former of these properly means the time of 
cutting fruits, and the latter, that of gathering 
fruits; the one referring to the early fruit season, 
the <»ther to the late one. Their true signification! 
are therefore rather summer and autumn than sum- 
mer and winter. There can he no doubt, however 
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(Eat they came to signify the two grand divisions 
of the year, both from their use together as the two 
leasons, and from the mention of “ the winter 

house,” H'nnw?, and “ the summer house,” 
(Am. iii. 15). The latter evidence 
is the stronger, since the winter is the time in 
Palestine when a palace or house of different con- 
struction would be needed to the light summer 
pavilion, and in the only passage besides that re- 
ferred to in which the winter-house is mentioned, 
we read that Jehoiakim “ sat in the winter-house 
in the ninth month : ” that is, almost at mid-winter: 
“ and [there was a fire] on the hearth burning 
before him” (Jer. xxxvi. 22). It is probable, how- 
ever, that sv?n, when used without reference to 
the year, as in Job xxix. 4, has its original significa- 
tion. The phrase CHI “cold and heat,” in 
Gen. viii. 22, is still more general, and cannot be 
held to indicate more than the great alternations 
of temperature, which, like those of day and night, 
were promised not to cease. (Comp. Ideler, Hand- 
buch^ i. p. 494). There are two agricultural seasons 
of a more special character than the preceding in 

their ordinary use. These are “ seed-time,” 

and “harvest.” Ideler (foe. cit.) makes 

these equal to the foregoing seasons when similarly 
used together; but he has not proved this, and the 
passage he quotes (Gen. L c.) cannot be held to 
afford any evidence of the kind, until some other 
two terms in it are proved to be strictly corres- 
pondent. [Seasons.] 

Festivals and holy days. — Besides the sabbaths 
and new moons, there were four great festivals and 
a fast in the ancient Hebrew year, the Feast of the 
Passover, that of Weeks, that of Trumpets, the Day 
of Atonement, and the Feast of Tabernacles. The 

Feast of the Passover, Hp^D, was properly only 
the time of the sacrifice and eating of the paschal 
lamb, that is, the evening, 'pjl, “ be- 

tween the two evenings” (Lev. xxiii. 5) — a phrase 
previously considered — of the 14th day of the first 
month, and the night following, — the Feast of 

Unleavened Bread 3H, commencing on 

the morning of the 15th day of the month, and 
lasting seven days until the 21st inclusive. The 
1 5th and 2 1st days of the month were sabbaths, 
that is, holy days. [Passover.] The Feast' of 

weeks, rraptp :h, or Pentecost, was kept at 
the close of seven weeks, counted from the day in- 
clusive following the 16th of the 1st month. Hence 
its name means the feast of seven weeks, as indeed 
it is called in Tob. (ayia cirra 4/35ojUa5a>i/, ii. 1). 
As the ears of barley as first-fruits of the harvest 
were offered on the 16th day of the 1st month, so 
on this day thanksgiving was paid for the blessing 
of the harvest, and first-fruits of wheat offered as 

well as of fruits: hence the names 3n, 

Feast of Harvest, and D* H ', Day of 

First-fruits. — The Feast of Trumpets, QV 
(lit. of the sound of the trumpet), also 

tailed nynn ’p-or pnptp, “a great sab- 
bath of celebration by the sound of the trumpet,” 
*aa the 1st day of the 7th month, the civil com- 
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mencement of the year. The Day of Atonement^ 
t-V, was the 10th day of the 7tb 

month. It was a sabbath, that is a holy day, and 
also a fast, the only one in the Hebrew year before 
the Babylonish Captivity. Upon this day the high- 
priest made an offering of atonement for the nation. 
This annual solemn rite seems more appropriate to 
the commencement than to the middle of the year, 
and the time of its celebration thus affords some 
evidence in favor of the theory of a double begin- 
ning. — The Feast of Tabernacles, n'YS&n 3H, 

was kept in the 7th month, from the 15th to the 
22d days inclusive. Its chief days were the first 
and last, which were sabbaths. Its name was taken 
from the people dwelling in tabernacles, to com- 
memorate the Exodus. It was otherwise called 

FpDSn 2H, “ the least of Gathering,” because it 
was also instituted as a time of thanksgiving for 
the end of the gathering of fruit and of the vintage. 
The small number and simplicity of these primitive 
Hebrew festivals and holy days is especially worthy 
of note. It is also observable that they are not of 
an astronomical character; and that when they are 
connected with nature, it is as directing the grati- 
tude of the people to Him who, in giving good 
things, leaves not Himself without witness. In 
later times many holy days were added. Of these 
the most worthy of remark are the Feast of Purim, 
or “ Lots,” commemorating the deliverance of the 
Jews from Hainan's plot, the Feast of the Dedica- 
tion, recording the cleansing and re-dedication of 
the Temple by Judas Maccabaeus, and fasts on the 
anniversaries of great national misfortunes con- 
nected with the Babylonish Captivity. These last 
were doubtless instituted during that period (comp. 
Zech. vii. 1-5). [Festivals, <&c.] 

Sabbatical and Jubilee Years . — The sabbatical 
year, “the fallow year” or pos- 
sibly “year of remission,” or alone, also 

called a “sabbath,” and a “great sabbath,” was 
an institution of strictly fhe same character as the 
sabbath, — a year of rest, like the day of rest. It 
has not been sufficiently noticed that as the day 
has a side of physical necessity with reference to 
man, so the year has a side of physical necessity 
with reference to the earth. Every seventh year 
appears to be a very suitable time for the recur- 
rence of a fallow year, on agricultural grounds. 
Besides the rest from the labors of the field and 
vineyard, there was in this year to be remission, 
temporary or absolute, of debts and obligations 
among the people. The sabbatical year must have 
commenced at the civil beginning of the year, with 
the. 7th month, as we have already shown. Although 
doubtless held to commence with the 1st of the 
month, its beginning appears to have been kept at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Deut. xxxi. 10), while 
that of the jubilee year was kept on the Day of 
Atonement. This institution seems to have been 
greatly neglected. This was prophesied by Moses, 
who speaks of the desolation of the land as an 
enjoying the sabbaths which had not been kept 
(Lev. xxvi. 34, 35, 43). The seventy years’ cap- 
tivity is also spoken of in 2 Chr. (xxxvi. 21) as an 
enjoying sabbath ; but this may be on account of 
the number being sabbatical, as ten iimes seven, 
which indeed seems to be indicated in the passage. 
After the lapse of seven sabbatical periods, or forty 
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nine years, a year of jubilee was to be k 
diately following tbe last sabbatical y ear. 

called bzVn “ the year of the trumpet,” 

or b^V alone, the latter word meaning either the 
Bound of the trumpet or the instrument itself, be- 
cause the commencement of the year was announced 
on the Day of Atonement by sound, ot trumpet. It 
similar to the sabbatical year in its character, 
— in the 
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kept, inune- having been kept at any time. The dates of three 
This was sabbatical years have, hnweier, been preserved. These 

were current r». c. IG3, 135, and 137, and therefore 
commenced in eaeli ease about three months earlier 
than the beginning of these Julian years. (Joseplw 
Ant xii. 0, § 5; xiii. 8, § l; xiv. 10, § 2: xv * 
§ 2; B. J. i. 2, § 4; ami 1 Mace. vi. 4b, 53.) -b e 
There are some chronological indications in 

■ • • lhe 
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although doubtless yet more important. ... 
jubilee year debts were to l.e remitted, and lands 
were to* be restored to their former owners. It is 
obvious from the words of the law (Lev. xxv. 8-11) 
that this year followed every seventh sabbatical 
year, so that the opinion that it was always identi- 
cal with a sabbatical year is untenable. H— - - - 
further question as to the length ol each jubilee 
pueriod, if we may use the term, some holding that 
juV had a duration of 50, but others of 49 years, 
the £ hitter opinion does not depend upon the sup- 

• »• 1 1 i X 1 » It ...>LLnf iAnl W3S t»l)0 
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0. T. that may not unreasonably be suppos 
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be connected with the sabbatical systei ^ 
prophet Ezekiel dates his first prophecy ol “ w “ lcl1 
the hook “in the thirtieth year,” *tc. l l jtu, v 


fwasl the fifth year of king Jehoiachin’s ‘ ,11 . er ^ 
rt.2); thus apparently dating in the r ho,acb |" * 
from a better known era than that of ')***?- 
captivity, which he employs in later y 1 ’ . ia]S 
out, however, in general again dcscrib** ex P Ja *»®o : 
date of the 30th year has been variou: 1 ,s u,e J ° th 
some, with Ussher, suppose that the * a ^.. was 
vear of .losiah, when the book of f^e Haver- 
r_ i pjoiir'iioc'/’ ^ ms y ear 


found, and a great passover eelebratec 'j - 
niek, Comments tibt r Aztvh. pp. 12. 1 * he rcckon - 
of.losiali would certainly be the fir reI ° r ™ation- 
in, and might he used as a kind ^ ^abee. 

* - nrtieth year of 


tion of the first ity J ears t the 51 st 3 ear commencing 
no jubilee years wck t,Uit the same writer mentions 
i. pp. 503, 504.) Thfc tradition that after the destruc- 
not seem to us at all ?J e onl - v wll, V n l ti 1 cal , 

(/• C.) 1,01,1s it to be so: Wrvcd - (ld " le , r ’ ,r '\ nJb '\ ch ' 
M«on a fiev iartv lr7,tT'!' y f W 

§ 3) cannot be hd.l to iL\ oIu T’ altbo "." h ' ! 
jubilee year was not the ti,-,t ,>r tbe express, on -rcarra 

|»-riod instead of standing botnee,?, T7\ t v i.l ' t C 
It is important to ascertain wheii tf 
cal year ought to have been kept; ,,1V 3 f bb:,t ' c . al 

batieal and jubilee periods seen, to baf® ^ t ‘ jahbati' 
tinuous; what positive record there is o?^ .! r X 
« ;ea or jubilee years having been kept; a e \,o’n eon- 
naheahons there are of a' reckoning by suebf a" m] „ 
of either kind. 1 It can scarcely lie contested ,,,1,-hat 

the first sabbatical year to be kept after tbe Israeln. ve ars 
had entered Canaan would be about the fourteenth: -bat 
(Jennings, Jewish Antiquities, hk. iii. cap. 9: and 
mfr Ihsloncal Chronology.) It is llHwible that it 
might have been somewhat earlier or later; but the 
narrative will not admit of niueh latitude. ° It is 
Clear that any sabbatical and jubilee years kept 
from the time of Joshua until the destruction of 
be first Temple, would have been reckoned from 
the first one, but it may be questioned if any kept 
after the return would be counted in the same 
manner: from the nature of the institutions, it is 
-atlier to be sup|K,sed that the reckoning, in the 

second case, I be from the first cultivation of 

the country alter its re-oeenpationX' The recortfei 


era, not unlike the era of SimcJ . 

[AV<w.] Others suppose that th ^ • <s ^ eu,s ' e J7 
the prophet's life is meant ; 3, ‘« * ;ab f’ ' 
unlikely. Others again, inA , \ 

Emendation* Tmpornm , pp. ! a th ? 

■ ■ a \i u oi the reign of 


is reitton that the seventh sahbatieal year 

weekly sagince the jubilee miglit be the first year of 
first and sVseveu years after. That such was the ease 
he noted tliifl most probable by the analogy of the 
period was ofcath, and the custom of the Jews in the 
a new' period Vid centuries n. c. ; although it must 
that the Jews ha^ecording to Maimonides, the jubilee 
tion of the first fP jears, t,ie 51 st 3 ear . commencing 

and lkosenmuller (JS chol. «u , f ° 

date is from the eommencen 0 ™ ° f ™ era <* 

Xabopolassar. There is jr, 

Xabopolassar; that king fa tbcrefore ; h| ^ “ f 

p i . , , 1Q ., ie ^ame book, where the 
of Josiali s 18th )ear. flh is said to be 40 years, 
reference to this date . )udah (Jef Jn ^ ^ 

time of the iniquity 1S ref koning. In the same 

• 0I h ie <mh v^r :,iquity 0f lsr:ieJ is s:,id t0 le 

in the 40th year ^ a( j ( | e( j to t}ie (late of the 
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his result lr } ea r .s, within two years of ten 
da |. es ’ . r f and lt u»wt he remembered that 
• i -**i**t** prophet Daniel seem to 

indiuiibilee per, e of such a great evele. In the 
latter easapmever, as in that of the seventy years’ 
captivity, it is probable that the year of 300 days 
is used, so that the agreement is not absolute 
( i ear.) It remains to be asked whether the ac- 
counts of Josiali ’s reformation present any indica- 
tions of celebrations connected with the sahbatieal 
system, 'l he finding of the book of the Law mbdit 
seem to point to its being specially required 7or 
some public service. Such a service was the great 
reading of the Law to the whole congregation at 

. , , ^ iic recorcie the l east of 'lahernaeles in eicrv 

sahbatieal years do not enafj & ns to test this snr (Dent. xx\i ]0-m tk« ,* ,a ; ^ V > 
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, >nl in Kings, “ Surely then> was not hohlen such 
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e ^ a, 0 y ear ki'pt m Israel from the days of Samuel the prophet 
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ueither did all the kings of Israel keep such a pass- 
over as Josiah kept” (2 Chr. xxxv. 18). The men- 
tion of Samuel is remarkable, since in his time the 
earlier supposed date falls. It may be objected that 
the passover is nowhere connected with the sab- 
batical reckoning, but these passovers can scarcely 
have been greater in sacrifices than at least one in 
Solomon’s reign, nor is it likely that they are men- 
tioned as characterized by greater zeal than any 
others whatever; so that we are almost driven to 
the idea of some relation to chronology. This re- 
sult would place the Exodus in the middle of the 
17th century n. c., a time for which we believe 
there is a preponderance of evidence (Historical 
Chronology). [Sabbatical Yeah; Jubilee.] 

Eras. — There are indications of several histor- 
ical eras having been used by the ancient Hebrews, 
but our information is so scanty that we are gen- 
erally unable to come to positive conclusions. Some 
of these possible eras may be no more than dates 
employed by writers, and not national eras : others, 
however, can scarcely have been used in this spe- 
cial or individual manner from their referring to 
events of the highest importance to the whole 
people. 

1. The Exodus is used as an era in 1 K. vi. 1, 
in giving the date of the foundation of Solomon’s 
Temple. This is the only positive instance of the 
occurrence of this era, for we cannot agree with 
Tdeler that it is certainly employed in the Penta- 
teuch. He refers to Ex. xix. 1, and Num. xxxiii. 
38 ( Handbuch , i. 507). Here, as elsewhere in the 
same part of the Bible, the beginning of the Exo- 
dus-year — not, of course, the actual date of the 
Exodus ( Regnal years, <fcc.) Is used as the point 
whence time is counted; but during the interval 
of which it formed the natural commencement it 
cannot be shown to be an era, though it may have 
been, any more than the beginning of a sovereign’s 
reign is one. 

2. The foundation of Solomon’s temple is con- 
jectured by Ideler to have been an era. The pas- 
sages to which he refers (1 K. Lx. 10; %Chr. viii. 
1), merely speak of occurrences subsequent to the 
interval of 20 years occupied in the building of the 
temple and the king’s house, both being distinctly 
specified ; so that his reading — “ Zwanzig Jahre, 
nachdem Salomo das Haus des Herm erbaute ” — 
leaves out half the statement and so makes it in- 
correct ( fhndb . 1. c.). It is elsewhere stated that 
the building of the temple occupied 7 years (1 K. 
vi. 37, 38), and that of Solomon’s house 13 (vii. 

I) , making up the interval of 20 years. 

3. The era once used by Ezekiel, and commenc- 
ing in Josiah’s 18th year, we have previously dis- 
cussed, concluding that it was most probably con- 
nected with the sabbatical system ( Sabbatical and 
Jubilee Years). 

4. The era of Jehoiachin’s captivity is constantly 
used by Ezekiel. The earliest date is the 5th year 
(i. 2) and the latest, the 27th (xxix. 17). The 
prophet generally gives the date without applying 
any distinctive term to the era. He speaks, how- 
ever, of “ the fifth year of king Jehoiachin’s captiv- 
ity ” (i. 2), and “ the twelfth year of our captivity ” 
(xxxiii. 21), the latter of which expressions may 
explain his constant use of the era. The same era 
jb necessarily employed, though not as such, where 
the advancement of Jehoiachin in the 37th year of 
ais captivity is mentioned (2 K. xxv. 27 ; Jer. lii. 

II) . We have no proof that it was used except 
bj those to whose captivity it referred. Its 1st 
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year was current b. c. 596, commencing in the 
spring of that year. 

5. The beginning of the seventy years’ captivity 
does not apjjear to have been used as an era (His- 
torical Chronology). 

G. The return from Babylon docs not appear tc 
be employed as an era: it is, however, reckoned 
from in Ezra (iii. 1, 8). as is the Exodus in the 
Pentateuch. 

7. The era of the Seleucidae is used in the first 
and second books of Maccabees. 

8. The liberation of the Jews from the Syrian 
yoke in the 1st year of Simon the Maccabee is 
stated to have been commemorated by an era used 
in contracts and agreements (1 Macc. xiii. 41). 
The years 1, 2, and 3 on the coins ascribed to Si- 
mon [Money, Shekel] are probably of this era, 
although it is related that the right of coining 
money with his own stamp was not conceded to 
him until somewhat later than its beginning (xv. 
6); for it may be reasonably supposed, either that 
Antiochus VII. confirmed privileges before granted 
by his brother Demetrius II. (comp. xv. 5), or that 
he gave his sanction to money alread}’ issued ( Enr 

8th ed., Numismatics , pp. 379, 380). 

Regnal Years. — By the Hebrews regnal years 
appear to have been counted from the loginning of 
the year, not from the day of the king’s accession. 
Thus, if a king came to the throne in the last 
month of one year, reigned f or the whole of the 
next year, and died in the 1st month of the 3d 
year, we might have dates in his 1st, 2d and 3d 
years, although he governed for no more than 13 
or 14 months. Any dates in the year of his acces- 
sion, before that -event, or in the year of his death, 
after it, would be assigned to the last year of his 
predecessor, and the 1st of his successor. The 
same principle would apply to reckoning from eras 
or important events, but the whole stated lengths 
of reigns or intervals would not be affected by it. 

III. Historical Chronology. — The histor- 
ical part of Hebrew Chronology is not less difficult 
than the technical. The information in the Bible 
is indeed direct rather than inferential, although 
there is very important evidence of the latter kind ; 
but the present state of the numbers makes abso- 
lute certainty in many cases impossible. If, for 
instance, the Hebrew and LXX. differ as to a par- 
ticular number, we cannot in general positively de- 
termine that the original form of the number has 
been preserved, when we have decided, and this we 
are not always able to do, which of the present 
forms has a preponderance of evidence in its favor. 
In addition to this difficulty there are several gaps 
in the series of smaller numbers which we have no 
means of supplying with exactness. When, there- 
fore, we can compare several of these smaller num- 
bers with a larger number, or with independent 
evidence, we are frequently prevented from putting 
a conclusive test by the deficiencies in the first se 
ries. The frequent occurrence of round numbers is 
a matter of minor importance, for, although when 
we have no other evidence it manifestly precludes 
our arriving at positive accuracy, the variation of 
a few years is not to be balanced against great dif- 
ferences apparently not to be positively resolved, as 
those of the primeval numbers in the Hebrew, LXX., 
and Samaritan Pentateuch. Lately some have laid 
great stress upon the frequent occurrence of the 
number 40, alleging that it and 70 are vague terms 
equivalent to “ many,” so that “40 years,” or “70 
years,” would mean no more than “ many years.” 
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Prtrna facie y this idea would seem reasonable, but 
»n a further examination it will be seen that the 
details of some periods of 40 years are given, and 
show that the number is not indefinite where it 
would at first especially seem to be so. Thus the 
40 years in the wilderness can be divided into three 
periods: (I.) from the Exodus to the sending out 
of the spies was about one year and a quarter (l 
year 1 -j- x (2?) months, Xum. ix. I, x. 11; comp, 
ver. 29, showing it was this year, and xiii. 20 prov- 
ing that the search ended somewhat after midsum- 
mer): (2.) the time of search, 40 days (Xum. xiii. 
25): (3.) the time of the wandering until the 
brook Zered was crossed, 38 years (Deut. ii. 14): 
making altogether almost 394 years. This per- 
fectly accords with the date (yr. 40, m. 11, d. l)of 
the address of Moses after the conquest of Sihon 
and ( >g (Deut. i. 3, 4), which was subsequent to 
the crossing of the brook Zered. tSo again David’s 
reign of 40 years is divided into 7 years G m. in 
Hebron, and 33 in Jerusalem (2 Sam. ii. 11, v. 5; 
1 Chr. iii. 4, but 1 K. ii. 11, 7 years, omitting the 
months, and 33). This therefore cannot be an in- 
definite number, as some might conjecture from its 
following Saul’s 40 years and preceding Solomon’s. 
The last two reigns again could not have been 
much more or less from the circumstances of the 
history. The occurrence of some round numbers 
therefore does not warrant our supposing the con- 
stant use of vague ones. In discussing the tech- 
nical part of the subject we have laid some stress 
upon the opinions of the earlier Rabbinical com- 
mentators: in this part we place no reliance upon 
them. As to divisions of time connected with re- 
ligious observances they could scarcely be far wrong ; 
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in historical chronology they could hardly be ex- 
pected to be right, having a \ery small knowledge 
of foreign sources. In fact, by comparing their 
later dates with the chronology of the time astro- 
nomically fixed, we find so extraordinary a depart- 
ure from correctness that we must abandon the idea 
of their having held any additional facts handed 
down by tradition, and serving to guide them to a 
true system of chronology. There are, however, 
important foreign materials to aid us in the deter- 
mination of Hebrew chronology. In addition to 
the literary evidence that has been long used by 
ehronologers, the comparatively recent decipher- 
ment of the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions 
has afforded us valuable additional evidence from 
contemporary monuments. 

Biblical data. — It will be best to examine the 
Biblical information under the main periods into 
which it may be separated, beginning with the 
e:irliest. 

A. First Period, from Adam to Abram’s depart- 
ure from Ilaran. — AH the numerical data in the 
Bible for the chronology of this interval are com- 
prised in two genealogical lists in Genesis, the firsf 
from Adam to Noah and his sons (Gen. v. 3 ad Jin.) t 
and the second from Shem to Abram (xi. 10-26), 
and in certain passages in the same book (vii. G, 11, 
viii. 13, ix. 28, 29, xi. 32, xii. 4). The Masoretic 
Hebrew text, the LXX., and the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch greatly differ, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing table, which we take from the Genesis of 
the Barth and of Man (p. 90), adding nothing 
essential but a various reading, and the age of 
Abram when he left Ilaran, but also inclosing in 
parentheses numbers not stated but obtained by 



Age of each when the 

Years of each after 

Total length of the 


next was born. 

the next was born. 

life of each. 


Fopt. 

Hub. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

lleb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

lleb. 

Sam. 

Adam 

230 

K 

10 

700 

8( 

)0 

930 



Seth 

205 

105 

707 

807 

912 



Kuos 

19u 

90 

715 

815 

905 

. . 


I'ainan 

170 

70 

740 

840 

910 



Matiiilutect 

105 

G5 

730 

830 

S95 



Jared 

102 

■■ 1 

| G2 

800 

1 785 

962 


847 

Enoch 

105 


55 

200 

300 

365 



Methuselah 

187 

. . 

07 

(7*2) 

782 

G53 

9G9 


720 


107 



802 






Lamcch 

1*8 

1S2 

53 

5*55 

595 

GOO 

753 

777 

G53 

Noah . . 

502 



448 



950 



Shem . .... . . 

100 



500 



GOO 




2204 

1058 

1309 

This was “ two years after the Flood.” 


2244 









Arphaxad .... 

135 

35 


400 

403 

303 

(535) 

(438) 

438 

Cainan 

130 



330 



(4G0) 



Salah 

130 

30 


330 

403 

303 

(4 GO) 

(433) 

433 

Eber 

134 

34 


270 

430 


(404) 

(404) 

404 

ttdeg 


30 


209 


io9 

(339) 

(239) 

239 

Ken 

132 

32 


207 

. . 

107 

(339) 

(239) 

239 


130 

30 


200 


100 

(330) 

(230) 

230 

Niihor 

79 

29 


129 

ii9 

09 

(208) 

(148) 

14S 


179 









Tenth 

70 



(135) 

(135) 

(75) 

205 


145 

Abram leaves Raran , . . . 

75 










1145 

1245 

3<55 

1015 








jompuhition from others, and making some alter- | The number of generations in the LXX. is one 
itions consequently necessary. The advantage of in excess of the lleb. and Sam. on account of the 
He system of this table is the clear manner in “ second Tainan,” whom the best ehronologers are 
which it snows the differences and agreements of agreed in rejecting as spurious. He is found in 
the three versions of the data. The dots indicate the present text of the LXX. in l>oth Gen. and I 
nuralsjrs agreeing with the I .XX. J Chr., and in tLe present text of St. Luke's Gospel 
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/oeephus, Philo, and the earlier Christian writers 
ippear however to have known nothing of him, and 
it is therefore probable either that he was first in- 
troduced by a copyist into the Gospel and thence 
into the LXX., or else that he was found in some 
codd. of the LXX. and thence introduced into the 
Gospel, and afterwards into all other copies of the 
LXX. [Cainan.] Before considering the varia- 
tions of the numbers it is important to notice that 
“ as two of the three sources must have been cor- 
rupted, we may reasonably doubt whether any one 
of them be preserved in its genuine state ” (Genesis 
of the Earth, t )V\, p. 92} — a check upon our con 
fidence that has strangely escaped chronologers in 
general. The variations are the result of design, 
not accident, as is evident from the years before the 
birth of a sou and the residues agreeing in their 
sums in almost all cases in the antediluvian gen- 
erations, the exceptions, save one, being apparently 
the result of neeessity that lives should not overlap 
the date of the Mood (comp. Clinton, Fasti Ileilen. 
i. 285). We have no clew to the date or dates 
of the alterations beyond that we can trace the 
LXX. form to the first century of the Christian 
era, if not higher, 11 and the Heb. to the fourth cen- 
tury: if the Sam. numbers be as old as the text, 
we can assign them a higher antiquity than what 
is known as to the Heb. The little acquaintance 
most of the early Christian writers had with Hebrew 
makes it impossible to decide, on their evidence, 
that the variation did not exist when they wrote : 
the testimony of Josephus is here of more weight, 
but in his present text it shows contradiction, 
though preponderating in favor of the LXX. num- 
bers. A comparison of the lists would lead us to 
suppose, on internal evidence, that they had first 
two forms, and that the third version of them 
originated from these two. This supposed later 
version of the lists would seem to be the Sam., 
which certainly is less internally consistent, on the 
supposition of the original correctness of the num- 
bers, than the other two. The cause of the altera- 
tions is most uncertain. It has indeed been con- 
jectured that the Jews shortened the chronology in 
order that an ancient prophecy that tho Messiah 
should come in the sixth millenary of the world’s 
age might not be known to be fulfilled in the advent 
of our Lord. The reason may be sufficient in itself, 
but it does not rest upon sufficient evidence. It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that in the apostolic 
age there were hot discussions respecting genealogies 
(Tit. in. 9), which would seem to indicate that great 
importance was attached to them, perhaps also that 
the differences or some difference then existed. The 
different proportions of the generations and lives in 
the LXX. and Heb. have been asserted to afford 
an argument in favor of the former. At a later 
period, however, when we find instances of longevity 
recorded in all versions, the time of marriage is 
not different from what it is at the present day, 
although there are some long generations. A 
stronger argument for the LXX., if the unity of 
the human race be admitted, is found in the long 
Deriod required from the Flood to the Dispersion 
ind the establishment of kingdoms : this supposition 
would, however, require that the patriarchal gen- 
erations should be either exceptional or represent 
periods : for the former of these hypotheses we shall 
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see there is some ground in the similar case of cer- 
tain generations, just alluded to, from Abrahant 
downwards. With respect to probability of accu- 
racy arising from the state of the text, the Heb 
certainly has the advantage. There is every reason 
to think that the Uabbins have been scrupulous in 
the extreme in making alterations: the LXX., on 
the other hand, shows signs of a carelessness that 
would almost permit change, and we have the prob- 
able interpolation of the second Cainan. If, how- 
ever, we consider the Sam. form of the lists as 
sprung from the other two, the LXX. would seem 
to be earlier than the Heb., since it is more prob- 
able that the antediluvian generations would have 
been shortened to a general agreement with the 
Heb., than that the postdiluvian would have been 
lengthened to suit the LXX.; for it is obviously 
most likely that a sufficient number of years having 
been deducted from the earlier generations, the 
operation was not carried on with the later. It is 
noticeable that the stated sums in the postdiluvian 
generations in. the Sam. generally agree with the 
computed sums of the Heb. and not with those of 
the LXX., which would be explained by the theory 
of an adaptation of one of these two to the other, 
although it would not give us reason for supposing 
either form to be the earlier. It is an ancient con- 
jecture that the term year was of old applied to 
periods short of true years. There is some plausi- 
bility in this theory, at first sight, but the account 
of the Deluge seems fatal to its adoption. The only 
passage that might be alleged in its support is that 
in which 120 years is mentioned as if the term of 
man’s life after the great increase of wickedness 
before the Deluge, compared with the lives assigned 
to the antediluvian patriarchs, but this from the 
context seems rather to mean a period of probation 
before the catastrophe (Gen. vi. 3). A question 
has been raised whether the generations and num- 
oers may not be independent, the original genera- 
tions in Gen. having been, as those in 1 Chr., simply 
names, and the numbers having been added, per- 
haps on traditional authority, by the Jews (comp. 
Genesis of the Earth , < fc., pp. 92-94). If we sup- 
pose that a period was thus portioned out, then the 
character of Hebrew genealogies as not of necessity 
absolutely continuous might somewhat lessen the 
numbers assigned to individuals. Some have sup- 
posed that the numbers were originally cyclical, an 
idea perhaps originating in the notion of the dis- 
tribution of a space of time to a certain number of 
generations. This particular theory can however 
scarcely be reconciled with the historical character 
of the names. Turning to the evidence of ancient 
history and tradition, we find the numbers of the 
LXX. confirmed rather than those of the Heb. 
The history and civilization of Egypt and Assyria 
with Babylonia reach to a time earlier than, in the 
first case, and about as early as, in the second, the 
Heb. date of the Flood. Moreover the concurrent 
evidence of antiquity carries the origin of gentile 
civilization to the Noachian races. The question 
of the unity of the species does not therefore affect 
this argument (Man), whence the numbers of the 
LXX. up to the Deluge would seem to be correct, 
for an accidental agreement can scarcely be admit- 
ted. If correct, are we therefore to suppose them 
original, that is, of the original text whence the 


tion of Demetrius ; but we cannot place reliance or 
the correctness of a single fragmentary text. 


« The earliest supposed indication of the LXX. 
lumbers is in the passage of Polyhistor (ap. Euseb. 
Pr<Bj lx 21, p. 422) giving the sane 3 as the computa- 
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LXX. version was marie V Thi> appears t«> \>e a 
accessary consequence ot' their correct mss, since the 
translators were probably not sufficiently acquainted 
with external sources to obtain numbers either 
actually or approximated . true, cn/i if ilmj tx- 
ter unity txUtnl, and bad they had this kiunvMgc, 
it i* scarcely likely that they would have used it in 
the manner supposed. On the whole, therefore, we 
are inclined to prefer the LXX. liumlicrs after the 
Deluge, and, as consistent with them, and probably 
of the same authority, those before the Deluge also. 

It remains for us to ascertain what appears to be 
t lie best form of each of the three versions, apd to 
state the intervals thus obtained. In the LX X. 
antediluvian generations, that of Methuselah is 187 
or 1G7 years: the former seems to he undoubtedly 
the true number, since the latter would make this 
patriarch, if the subsequent generations be correct, 
to survive the H«xkI 14 year*, in the postdiluvian 
numbers of the LXX. we must, as previously shown, 
reject t lie second Hainan, from the preponderance 
of evidence against his genuineness. [Cainan.] 
Of the two forms of Xabor's generation in the 
LXX. we must prefer 70, as more consistent with 
the numbers near it, and as also found in the Sam. 
An iuq>ortant correction of the next generation has 
been suggested in all the lists. According to them 
it would appear that Terah was 70 years old at 
Abram's birth. “ Terah lived seventy years, and 
begat Abram, Nalior, and Damn "(Gen. xi. 20). 
It is afterwards said that Terah went from Ur of 
theClialdeestollar.m and died there at the age 
of 205 years (147) Sam.) (vv. 31, 32), and the de- 
parture of Abram from Damn to t anaan is then 
narrated (comp. Acts vii. 4), his age being stated 
to have been at that time 75 years (xii. 1-5). Usher 
therefore conjectures that Temh was 130 years old 
at Abram’s birth (205 — 75 = 130), and supposes 
the latter not to have been the eldest son but men- 
tioned first on account of his eminence, as is Shem 
in several places (v. 32, vi. 10, vii. 13, ix. 18, x. 1), 
who yet appears to have been the third son of Noah 
and certainly not the eldest (x. 21, and arrange- 
ment of chap.). There is, however, a serious objec- 
tion in the way of t his supposition. It seems 
scarcely probable that if Abram had been bom to 
his father at the age of 130 years, he should have 
asked in wonder “ Shall [a child] be bom unto 
him that is an hundred years old? and shall Sarah, 
that is ninety years old, bear?” (Gen. xvii. 17.) 
Thus to suit a single number, that of Terah’s age 
at his death, where the Sam. does not agree with 
the lleb. and LXX., a liv|«othesis is adopted that 
at least .strains the consistency of the narrative. 
We should rather supjKjse the number might have 
|>een changed by a copyist, and take the 145 years 
of the Sam. — It lias been generally supposed that 
the Diqjorsion took place in the days of 1’eleg, on 
account of what is said in Gen. x. as to him: [of 
the two sons of KU*r] “ the name of one [was] 

Veleg (fe division), for in Ins days was the 

earth divided ” 25). It cannot be posi- 

tively affirmed ‘hat the “ Dispersion ” s|K>ken of in 
Gen. xi. is here meant, since a plnsicnl catastrophe 
might he intended, although the former is jierlmps 
•lie more natural inference. The event, whatever 
t was, must have happened at 1 ’cleg's birth, rather 
than, as some have sup|M>scd, at a later time in his 
ife, for the easterns ha\e always giien names to 


sider the following as the Lest forma of the numbm 
according to the three sources. 


LXX. 

lleb. 

Sam. 

0 

0 

0 

. ‘j-jia 

igm; 

1307 

4Ut ; 

101 ; 

401 , 

i > 1017 

>3G7 


titoS 

•jijgS 

010^ 

3*79 

*JOJ3 

2334 


Creation 

Flood (occupying chief 
purl oft li in year) . . 
Birth of Pel eg . . . . 
Departure of Abram 
from ttnran . . . . 


it. Second Period, from Abram’s departure from 
Ilaran to the lixodus. — The length of this period 
is stated by St. Paul as 430 years from the promise 
to Abraham to the giving of the Law (Gab iii. 17), 
the first event being held to be that recorded in 
Gen. xii. 1-5. The same number of years is given 
in Lx., where the Hebrew reads — “Now* the so- 
journing of the children of Israel who dwelt in 
Egypt [was] four hundred and thirty years. And 
it came to pass at the end of the four hundred and 
thirty years, even the selfsame day it came to pass, 
that all the hosts of the Lord went out from the 
land of Egypt” (xii. 40. 41). Here the LXX. 
and Sam. add after “in Egypt ” the words “and 
in Canaan,” while the Alex, and other MSS. of the 
former also add after “the children of Israel ” the 
words “and their fathers.” It seems most leason- 
able to regard both these additions as glosses; if 
they are excluded, the passage appears to make the 
duration of the sojourn in Egypt 430 years, but 
this is not an absolutely certain conclusion. The 
“sojourning” might well include the period after 
the promise to Abraham while that patriarch and 
his descendants “ sojourned in the land of promise 
as [in] a strange country" (lleb. xi. ft), for it is 
not positively said “ the sojourning of the children 
of Israel in Egypt,” but we may read “ who dwelt 
in Egypt.” As for the very day of close being 
that of commencement, it might refer cither to 
Abraham's entrance, or to the time of the promise. 
A third passage, occurring in the same essential 
form in both Testaments, and therefore especially 
satisfactory as to its textual accuracy, throws light 
upon the explanation we have ollered of this last, 
since it is impossible to understand it except upon 
analogical principles. It is the divine declaration 
to Abraham of the future history of his children: 
“ Know of a surety that thy seed shall lie a stran- 
ger in a land [that is] not theirs, and shall sene 
them; and they shall afflict them four hundred 
years; and also that nation whom they shall serve, 
will I judge; and afterward shall they come out 
with great substance” (Gen. xv. 13, 14; comp. 
Acts vii. 0, 7). The four hundred years cannot 
be held to be the period of oppression without a 
denial of the Historical character of t Ho narrative of 
that time, but can only be supposed to mean the 
time from this declaration to the Exodus. This 
reading, which in the A. V. requires no more than 
a slight change in the punctuation, if it supjiose an 
unusual co»>trnction in Hebrew, is perfectly admis- 
sible according to the principles of Semitic gram- 
mar, and might he used in Arabic. It is also 
noticeable that after the citation gi\en above, the 
events of the whole sojourn are repeated, showing 
that this was the jieriod spoken of, and jK-rhaps, 
therefore, the period defined (15, 10). 'Ihe mean- 
ing of the “fourth generation” here mentioned 
has been previously considered. It cannot, there- 
fore, be held that the statement of St. I ’mil that 
from the promise to Abraham until the Exodus 
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w certain a conclusion as may be attainable, we 
must examine the evidence we have for the details 
of this interval. First, however, it will be neces- 
sary to form a distinct opinion as to the length of 
life of the patriarchs of this age. The Biblical nar- 
rative plainly ascribes to them lives far longer than 
what is held to be the present extreme limit, and 
we must therefore carefully consider the evidence 
upon which the general correctness of the numbers 
rests, and any independent evidence as to the 
length of Jife at this time. The statements in the 
Bible regarding longevity may be separated into 
two classes, those given in genealogical lists, and 
those interwoven with the relation of events. To 
the former class virtually belong all the statements 
relating to the longevity of the patriarchs before 
Abraham, to the latter nearly all relating to that 
of Abraham and his descendants. In the case of 
the one we cannot arrive at certainty as to the 
original form of the text, as already shown, but the 
other rests upon a very different kind of evidence. 
The statements as to the length of the lives of 
Abraham and his nearer descendants, and some of 
his later, are so closely interwoven with the histor- 
ical narrative, not alone in form, but in seYse, that 
their general truth and its cannot be separated. 
Abraham's age at the birth of Isaac is a great fact 
in his history, equally attested in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New. Again, the longevity as- 
cribed to Jacob is confirmed by the question of 
Pharaoh, and the patriarch's remarkable answer, in 
which he makes his then age of 1-30 years less than 
the years of his ancertors (Gen. xlvii. 9), a minute 
point of agreement with the other chronological 
statements to be especially noted. At a later time 
the age of Roses is attested by various statements 
in J he Pentateuch, and in the N. T. on St. Ste- 
phen's authority, though it is to he observed that 
the mention of his having retained his strength to 
the end of his 120 years (Peut. xxxiv. 7), is per- 
haps indicative of an unusual longevity. In the 
earlier part of the period following, we notice simi- 
lar instances in the case of Joshua, and, inferen- 
Ually, in that of Othniel. Nothing in the Bible 
could he cited against this evidence, except it be 
the common explanation of l’s. xc. (esp. ver. 10) 
combined with its ascription to .Moses (title). The 
title cannot, analogically, be considered a very sure 
guide, but the style and contents seem to us to sup- 
port it. It may he questioned, however, whether 
the general shortness of man’s life forms the subject 
of this psalm. A shortness of life is lamented as 
the result of God's anger, the people are described 
as under his wrath, and prayer is made for a hap- 
pier condition. Nothing could lie more applicable 
to the shortening of life in the desert in order that 
none who were twenty years old and upwards at 
the Exodus should enter the Land of Promise. 
With these the ordinary term of life would be three- 
score years and ten, or fourscore years. If, there- 
fore, we ascribe the psalm to Moses, we cannot be 
certain that it gives the average of long life at his 
time independently of the peculiar circumstances 
of the wandering in the desert. Thus it is evident 
that the two classes of statements in the Bible hear- 
ing on longevity stand upon a very different basis. 
It must be observed that all the supposed famous 
modern instances of great longevity, as those of 
Parr, .lackson, and the old Countess of Desmond, 
save utterly broken down on examination, and that 
Hie registers of this country prove no greater ex- 
treme than about 110 years We have recently 
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had the good fortune to discover some independen 
contemporary evidence hearing upon this matter. 
There is an Egyptian hieratic papyrus in the Bib* 
liotheque at Paris bearing a moral discourse by one 
Ptah-hotp, apparently eldest sou of Assa (n. c. cir. 
1910-1800), the fifth king of the Fifteenth Dy- 
nasty, which was of Shepherds [Egypt]. At the 
conclusion Ptah-hotp thus speaks of himself : “ I 
have become an elder on the earth (or in the land); 
I have traversed a hundred and ten years of life by 
the gift of the king and the approval of the ciders, 
fulfilling my duty towards the king in the place of 
favor (or blessing).” ( Facsimile d'un *Papyru$ 
Eyyptien i, par E. Prisse d' Avenues, pi. xix., lines 
7, 8). The natural inferences from this passage 
are that Ptah-hotp wrote in the full possession of 
his mental faculties at the age of 110 years, and 
that his father was still reigning at the time, and, 
therefore, had attained the age of about 130 years, 
or more. The analogy of all other documents of 
the kind known to ns does not permit a different 
conclusion. That Ptah-hotp was the son of Assa 
is probable from inscriptions in tombs at Memphis; 
that he was a king’s eldest son is expressly stated 
by himself ( Facsimile , t£c., pi. v., lines G, 7). Yet 
he had not succeeded his father at the time of liis 
writing, nor does he mention that sovereign as 
dead. The reigns assigned by Manetho to the 
Shepherd-Kings of this dynasty seem indicative of 
a greater age than that of the Egyptian sovereigns 
(Cory’s Ancient Frmjnients, 2d ed., pp. 114, 136). 
It has been suggested to us by Mr. Goodwin that 
110 years may he a vague term, meaning “a very 
long life;” it seems to he so used in papyri of a 
later time (n. e. cir. 1200). We rarely thus em- 
ploy the term centenarian, more commonly employ- 
ing sexagenarian and octogenarian, and this term 
is therefore indicative of a greater longevity than 
ours among the Egyptians. Jf the 110 years of 
Ptah-hotp be vague, we must still suppose him to 
have attained to an extreme old age during his 
father’s lifetime, so that we can scarcely reduce the 
numbers 110 and about 130 more than ten years 
respectively. This Egyptian document is of the 
time of the Fifteenth 1 hnasty, and of so realistic 
and circumstantial a character in its historical hear- 
ings that the facts it states admit of no dispute. 
Other records tend to confirm the inferences we 
have here drawn. It seems, however, probable that 
such instances of longevity were exceptional, and 
perhaps more usual among the foreign settlers in 
Egypt than the natives, and we have no ground for 
considering that the length of generations was then 
generally different from what it now is. For these 
reasons we find no difficulty in accepting the state- 
ments as to the longevity of Abraham and certain 
of his descendants, and can go on to examine the 
details of the period under consideration as made 
out from evidence requiring this admission. The 
narrative affords the following data which we place 
under two periods — (1) that from Abram's leaving 
Haran to Jacob’s entering Egypt; and (2) that- 
from Jacob’s entering Egypt to the Exodus. 

1. Age of Abram on leaving Ilaran 75 yrs. 

at Isaac's birth . 100 

Age of Isaac at Jacob's birth . . 60 

Age of Jacob ou entering Egypt . 130 

216 or 215 yn». « 


a Bunsen reckons Abraham's vr. 75 as 1, and yr. 
100 as 25, and makes the sum of this interval from th* 
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2. Age of I*vi on entering Egypt . . rir. 45 

Residue of his life .... 92 

Oppression after the death of .lacoh's sons 
(Kx. i. G, 7. IT). 

Age of Moses at Exodus . ... 80 

172 

Age of Joseph in the same >ear . 39 j 

Residue of liis life 71 

Age of Moses at Kxodus . 80 


151 

These* data u nkc up aliout 387 or 388 years, to 
rliich it is reasonable to make some addition, since 
tt appears that all Joseph's generation died before 
the oppression commenced, and it is probable that 
it had begun some time before the birth of Moses. 
The sum we thus obtain cannot be far dillerent 
from 430 years, a period for the whole sojourn that 
these data must thus be held to confirm. The 
genealogies relating to the time of the dwelling in 
Egypt, if continuous, which there is much reason 
to suppose some to be, are not repugnant to this 
scheme: hut on the other hand, one alone of them, 
that of Joshua, in 1 (‘hr. (vii. 23, 25, 2G, 27) [f <t 
varessum, can be reconciled with the opinion that 
dates the 430 years from Jacob’s entering into 
Egypt. '1‘he historical evidence should he carefully 
weighed. Its chief point is the increase of the Is- 
raelites from the few souls who went with Jacob 
into Egypt, and Joseph and bis sons, to the six 
hundred thousand men who came out at the 1-No- 
dus. At the former date the following are enumer- 
ated — “besides Jacob's sons’ wives,” Jacob, bis 
twelve sons and one daughter (13), his fifty-one 
grandsons and one granddaughter (52), and his 
four great-grandsons, making, with the patriarch 
himself, seventy souls (Gen. xlvi. 8-27). The gen- 
eration to which children would he horn about this 
date may thus be held to have been of at least 51 
pairs," -ince all are males except one, who most 
probably married a cousin. This computation 
takes no account of jvjygamy, which was certainly 
practised at the time by the Hebrews. This first 
generation must, except there were at the time 
other female grandchildren of Jacob besides the one 
mentioned (comp. Gen. xlvi. 7), have taken foreign 
wives, and it is reasonable to suppose the same to 
have been constantly done afterwards, though prob- 
ably in a less degree. We cannot therefore found 
our calculation solely on these 51 pairs, but must 
allow for jKjlygamy and foreign marriages. These 
admissions lieiug made, and the especial blessing 
which attended the people borne in mind, the in- 
terval of about 215 years does not seem too short 
for the increase. On the whole, we have no hesi- 
tation in accepting the 430 years as the length of 
the interval from Abram’s leaving Huron to the 
Exodus. 

C. Third Period, from the Exodus to the Foun- 
dation of Solomon’s Temple. — There is lmt one 
passage from which we obtain the length of this 
period as a whole. It is that in which the Founda- 
tion of the Temple is dated in the 480th (lleh.), or 
440th (LXX.) year after the Exodus, in the 4th yr. 
2d m. of Solomon’s reign (1 K. vi. 1). Subtracting 


BUinberri 215 (Eff/pt's Place, 180). Tills is tnnecii- 
wto, slneo If 75 = 1, then 100 -- 20. unit the interval 

i 210. 

« Bunsen ridicule* Dr. Bnumgarten of Kiel for sup- 
posing a residue of 50 judr* from 70 soul* "This re- 


froni 480 or 440 yrs. the first three yrs. of Sulomoo 
and the 40 of David, we obtain (480 — 43 = ) 437 
or (440 — 43= ) 397 yrs. These results we have 
first to compare with the detached numbers. These 
are as follows: — («.) From Exodus to death of 
Moses, 40 yrs. ( b .) Leadership of Joshua, 7 -f-a 

yrs. (r.) Interval between Joshua's death and the 
First Servitude x yrs. (</.) Servitudes and rule of 
Judges until Eli’s death, 430 yrs. (e.) Period from 
Eli’s death to Saul’s accession, 20 x yrs. (/*.) 
Saul’s reign, 40 yrs. (</.) David’s reign, 40 yrs. 
(/*.) Solomon’s reign to Foundation of Temple, 3 
yrs. Sum, 3 x -}- 580 yrs. It is possible to obtain 
approximatively the length of the three wanting 
numbers. Joshua’s age at the Exodus was 20 or 
20 -J- x yrs. (Nuni. xiv. 29, 30), and at his death, 
110: therefore the utmost length of his rule must 
he (110 — 20 -f- 40 = ) 50 yrs. After Joshua there 
is tiie time of the 1 Ciders who overlived him, then a 
period of disobedience and idolatry, a servitude of 
8 yrs., deliverance by Othniel the son of Kenaz, 
the nephew of Caleb, and rest for 40 yrs. until 
Othniei’s death. The duration of Joshua's govern- 
ment is limited by the circumstance that Caleb's 
lot was apportioned to him in the 7th year of the 
occupation, and therefore of Joshua's rule, when he 
was 85 yrs. old, and that he conquered the lot after 
Joshua’s death. Caleb cannot be supposed to have 
been a very old man on taking his portion, and it 
is unlikely that he would have waited long before 
attacking the heathen who held it, to say nothing 
of the poition being bis claimed reward for not 
having feared the Anakim who dwelt there, a reward 
promised him of Hie Lord by Moses and claimed 
of Joshua, who alone of his fellow-spies had shown 
the same faith and eourage (Nmn. xiv. 24; Dent, 
i. 30; Josh. xiv. 0 (u/ fin., xv. 13-19; Judg. i. 9- 
15, 20). If we suppose that Caleb set out to con- 
quer his lot about 7 years after its apportionment, 
then Joshua’s rule would be about 13 yrs., and he 
would have been a little older than Caleb. The 
interval between Joshua’s death and the First 
Servitude is limited by the history of Othniel. He 
was already a warrior when Caleb eonquered his lot; 
he lived to deliver Israel from the Mesopotamian 
oppressor, and died at the end of the subsequent. 
40 yrs. of rest. Supposing Othniel to have been 
30 yrs. old when Caleb set out, and 110 yrs. at his 
death, 32 yrs. would remain for the interval in 
question. The rule of Joshua may he therefore 
reckoned to have been about 13 yrs., and the sub- 
sequent interval to the hirst Servitude about 32 
yrs., altogether 47 yrs. These numbers cannot he 
considered exact; but they can hardly be far wrong, 
more especially the sum. 'Hie residue of Samuel’s 
judgeship after the 20 yrs. from Eli’s death until 
the solemn fast and victory at Mizpeh, ean scarcely 
have much exceeded 20 yrs. Samuel must have 
been still young at the time of Eli’s death, and he 
died very near the close of Saul's reign (1 Sam. 
xxv. 1, xxviii. 3). If he were 10 yrs. old at the 
former date, and judged for 20 yrs. after the victory 
at Mizpoh, he would have been near 90 yrs. old 
(10V-f-20-f-20V-f-38V) at his death, which ap- 
j>e:irs to bare been a long |>rriod of life at that time. 
If we thus suppose the three uncertain intervals, 


nwilmter of 50 piilr out of 70 souls puts us very much 
in mind of KnlstalT* mode of reckoning.” ( 
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the residue of Joshua's rule, the time after his 
death to the First Servitude, and Saitaev’s rule 
after the victory at Mizpeh to have been respectively 
6, 32, and 20 yrs.. the sum of the whole period will 
be (580 — f- 58 = ) 038 yrs. Two independent large 
numbers seem to confirm this result. One is in 
St. Paul’s address at Antioch of Pisidia, where, 
after speaking of the Exodus and the 40 yrs. in the 
desert, he adds: “And when he had destroyed 
seven nations in the land of Chanaan, he divided 
their land unto them by lot. And after that he 
gave [unto them] judges about the space of four 
hundred and fifty years, until Samuel the prophet. 
And afterward they desired a king ” (Acts xiii. 19, 
20, 21). This interval of 450 yrs. may be variously 
explained, as commencing with Othniel’s deliver- 
ance and ending with Eli’s death, a period which 
the numbers of the earlier books of the Bible, if 
added together, make 422 yrs., or as commencing 
with the First Servitude, 8 yrs. more, 430 yrs., or 
with Joshua’s death, which would raise these num- 
bers by about 30 yrs., or again it may be held to 
end at Saul’s accession, which would raise the 
numbers given respectively by about 40 yrs. How- 
ever explained, this sum of 450 yrs. supports the 
authority of the smaller numbers as forming an 
essentially correct measure of the period. The other 
large number occurs in Jephthah’s message to the 
king of the Children of Ammon, where the period 
during which Israel had held the land of the Amo- 
rites from the first conquest either up to the begin- 
ning of the Servitude from which they were about 
to be freed, or up to the very time, is given ua 300 
yrs. (Judg. xi. 26). The smaller numbers, with 
the addition of 38 yrs. for two uncertain periods, 
would make these intervals respectively 346 and 364 
yrs. Here, therefore, there appears to be another 
agreement with the smaller numbers, although it 
does not amount to a positive agreement, since the 
meaning might be either three centuries, as a vague 
sum, or about 300 yrs. So far as the evidence of 
the numbers goes, we must decide in favor of the 
longer interval from the Exodus to the building of 
the First Temple, in preference to the period of 480 
or 440 yrs. The evidence of the genealogies has 
been held by some to sustain a different conclusion. 
These lists, as they now stand, would, if of con- 
tinuous generations, be decidedly in favor of an 
interval of about 300, 400, or even 500 years, some 
being much shorter than others. It is, however, 
impossible to reduce them to consistency with each 
other without arbitrarily altering some, and the 
result with those who have followed them as the 
safest guides has been the adoption of the shortest 
of the numbers just given, about 300 yrs.« The 
evidence of the genealogies may therefore be con- 
sidered as probably leading to the rejection of all 
numerical statements, but as perhaps less incon- 
sistent with that of 480 or 440 yrs. than with the 
rest. We have already shown ( Technical Chro- 
nology) what strong reasons there are against using 
the Hebrew genealogies to measure time. We pre- 
fer to hold to the evidence of the numbers, and to 
take as the most satisfactory the interval of about 
638 yrs. from the Exodus to the Foundation of 
Solomon’s Temple. 

D. Fourth Period, from the Foundation of Sol- 
omon’s Temple to its Destruction. — We have now 


a Bi til Bunsen {E't/jr^s Place, i. 176-77) anh uepslus 
ihrnn. <J. sEz. i. 3 >9) suppose the geueaiogy of 
*hau) the son of Uzziah the Invite Cl Ohr. vi. 22-24. 
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reached a period in which the differences cf chro- 
nologers are no longer to be measured by centuries 
but by tens of years and even single years, and 
towards the close of which accuracy is attainable 
The most important numbers in the Bible are gen- 
erally stated more than once, and several means are 
afforded by which their accuracy can be tested. 
The principal of these tests are the statements of 
kings’ ages at their accessions, the double dating 
of the accessions of kings of Judah in the reigns 
of kings of Israel and the converse, and the double 
reckoning by the years of kings of Judah and of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Of these tests the most valuable 
is the second, which extends through the greater 
part of the period under consideration, and prevents 
our making any very serious error in computing its 
length. The mentions of kings of Egypt ahd 
Assyria contemporary with Hebrew sovereigns are 
also of importance, and are likely to be more so, 
when, as we may expect, the chronological places of 
all these contemporaries are more nearly determined. 
All records therefore tending to fix the chronologies 
of Egypt and Assyria, as well as of Babylonia, are 
of great value from their bearing on Hebrew chro 
nology. At present the most important of such 
records is Ptolemy’s Canon, from which no sound 
chronologer will venture to deviate. If all the 
Biblical evidence is carefully collected and compared, 
it will be found that some small and great incon- 
sistencies necessitate certain changes of the num- 
bers. The amount of the former class has, however, 
been much exaggerated, since several supposed in- 
consistencies depend upon the non-recognition of 
the mode of reckoning regnal years, from the com- 
mencement of the year and not from the day of the 
king’s accession. The greater difficulties and some 
of the smaller cannot be resolved without the sup- 
position that numbers have been altered by copyists. 
In these cases our only resource is to propose an 
emendation. We must never take refuge in the 
idea of an interregnum, since it is a much more 
violent hypothesis, considering the facts of the his- 
tory, than the conjectural change of a number. 
Two interregnums have however been supposed, 
one of 11 yrs. between Jeroboam II. and Zachariah, 
and the other, of 9 yrs. between Pekah and 1 loshea 
The former supposition might seem to receive some 
support from the words of the prophet 1 losea (x. 3, 
7, and perhaps 15), which, however, may as well 
imply a lax government, and the great power of 
the Israelite princes and captains, as an absolute 
anarchy, and we must remember the improbability 
of a powerful sovereign not having been at once 
succeeded by his son, and of the people having been 
content to remain for some years without a king. 
It is still more unlikely that in Hoshea's case a 
king’s murderer should have been able to take his 
place after an interval of 9 yrs. We prefer in both 
cases to suppose a longer reign of the earlier of the 
two kings between whom the interregnums are con 
jectured. With the exception of these two inter 
regnums, we would accept the computation of tht 
interval we are now considering given in the margin 
of the A. V. It must be added, that the date of 
the conclusion of this period there given b. c. 588 
must be corrected to 586. Idle received chronology 
as to its intervals cannot indeed be held to be 
beyond question in the time before Josiah’s acces • 


comp. 33-38) to be that of Saul the king of Israel, an 
almost unaccountable mistake. 
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3ion up to the Foundation of the Temple, but we 
cannot at present attain any better positive result 
than that we have accepted. The whole period 
may therefore he held to he of about 425 yrs., that 
of the undivided kingdom 12:) yrs., that of the 
kingdom of Judah about -58* yrs.. and that of the 
kingdom of Israel about 255 yrs. It is scarcely 
possible that these numbers can be more than a 
very few years wrong, if at all. (For a fuller treat- 
ment of the chronology of the kings, see Israel, 
Kingdom (ik, and Judah, Kingdom ok.) 

E. Fifth I'eriod, from the Destruction of Solo- 
mon's Temple to the Return from the Babylonish 
Captivity. — 1‘he determination of the length of 
this period depends upon the date of the return to 
Palestine. The decree of Cyrus leading to that 
event was made in the 1st year of his reign, doubt- 
less at Babylon (Fzr. i. 1), it. v. .>38, but it does 
not seem certain that the Jews at once returned. 
So great a migration must have occupied much 
time, and about two or three yrs. would not seem 
too long an interval for its complete accomplish- 
ment alter the promulgation of the decree. Two 
nttmljers, held by some to be identical, must here 
be considered. One is the period of 70 yrs., during 
which the tyranny of Babylon over Palestine and 
the Fast generally was to last, prophesied by Jere- 
miah (xxv.), and the other, the 70 yrs. Captivity 
(xxix. 10; 2 Ohr. xxxvi. 21; Dan. ix. 2). The 
commencement of the former period is plainly the 
1st year of Nebuchadnezzar and 4th of Jchoiakim 
(Jer. xxv. 1 ), when the successes of the king of 
Babylon began (xlvi. 2), and the miseries of Jeru- 
salem (xxv. 2.1 V 1 and the conclusion, the fall of 
Babylon (ver. 20). Ptolemy’s (.’anon counts from 
the accession of Nebuchadnezzar to that of Cyrus 
00 yrs., a number sufficiently near to the round 
sum of 70, which may indeed, if the yrs. be of 3G0 
days ( Year) represent at the utmost no more than 
al>out GD tropical years. The famous 70 years of 
captivity would seem to be the same period as this, 
since it was to terminate with the return of the 
captives (Jer. xxix. 10). The two passages in Zech., 
which speak of such an interval as one of desolation 
(i. 12), and during which fasts connected with the 
last captivity had been kept (vii. 5), are not irre- 
concilable with this explanation: a famous past 
period might he spoken of, as the moderns speak 
of the Thirty Years' War. These two passages arc, 
it must he noticed, of different dates, the first of 
the 2d year of Darius llysta.spis, the second of the 
4th year. — This jx*riod we consider to be of 48 -f- jt 
yrs., the doubtful number being the time of the 
reign of Cyrus before (lie return to Jerusalem, 
probably a space of about two or three years, 

Prinnp tl System* of Ifiltlical Chronology . — 
Upon the data we have considered three principal 
systems of Biblical Chronology have been founded, 
which may he termed the Long System, the Short, 
Mid the Rabbinical. There is a fourth, which, 
il though an olfslioot in part of the last, can scarcely 


be termed Biblical, inasmuch as it depends for the 
most part 'upon theories, not only independent of, 
but repugnant to the Bible: this last is at present 
peculiar ti Baron Bunsen. Before noticing these 
systems itds desirable to [joint out some character- 
istics of tAose who have supported them, which 
may serve o aid our judgment in seeing how far 
they are t ustworthy guides. All, or almost all 
have erred >n the side of claiming for their results 
a greater a curacy than the nature of the evidence 
upon whi i they rested rendered possible. An- 
other failii g of these chronologers is a tendency to 
accept, th tough a kind of false analogy, long or 
short iiuniAers and computations for intervals, rather 
according |is they have adopted the long or the short 
reekoningjof the patriarchal genealogies than on a 
cousidera non of special evidence. It is as though 
they wen/ resolved to make the sum as great or as 
small as possible. The Rabbins have in their chro- 
nology afibrded the strongest example of this error, 
having so shortened the intervals as even egre- 
giously to throw out the dates of the time of the 
Persian rule. The German school is here an ex- 
ception, for it has generally fallen into an opposite 
extreme and required a far greater time than any 
derivable from the Biblical numbers for the earlier 
ages, while taking the Rabbinical date of the Ex- 
odus, and so has put two portions of its chronology 
in violent contrast. We do not lay much stress 
upon the opinions of the early Christian writers, or 
even Josephus: their method was uncritical, and 
they accepted the numbers best known to them 
without any feeling of doubt. We shall therefore 
coniine ourselves to the moderns. 

The principal advocates of the Long Chronology 
are Jackson, Males, and Bes-Yignolcs. They take 
the LXX. for the patriarchal generations, and adopt 
the long interval from the F.xodus to the Founda- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple. The Short Chronology 
has had a multitude of illustrious supporters owing 
to its having been from Jerome's time the recog- 
nized system of the West. Cssher may be con- 
sidered as its most able advocate, lie follows the 
Hebrew in the patriarchal generations, and takes 
the 480 years from the Exodus t » the Foundation 
of Solomon's Temple. The Rabbinical Chronology 
has lately come into much notice from its partial 
reception, chieily by the German school. It accepts 
the Biblical numbers, but makes the most arbitrary 
corrections. For the date of the Exodus it has 
been virtually accepted by Bunsen, Lepsins, and 
Lord A. llervey. The system of Bunsen we have 
been compelled to constitute a fourth class of itself. 
For the time before the Exodus he discards all Bib- 
lical chronological data, and reasons altogether, as 
it appears to us, on philological considerations. 
The following table exhibits the principal dates ac- 
cording to live writers. 

The principal disagreements of these chronol- 
ogers, besides those already indicated, must be no- 
ticed. In the post-diluvian period Hales rejects the 


« In the book of Daniel (i. 1) the 3d .year of 
■ eholiikini is given Instead of the 4th, which may be 
recounted for by the circumstance that the llahy Ionian 
year commenced earlier than the Hebrew, so that 
Nebuchadnezzar's 1st would commence in Jehoiak Ini's 
3d, and he current in Ids 4th. In other books of the 
lliblc the years of Rabyloulan kings seem to be gencr- 
dly Hebrew current years. Two other difficulties may 
noticed. The 18th year of Nebuchadnezzar In Jer. 
11 2U seems to be for the lbth. The dlflirulty of the 


37th year of .Ichoiarhin'x captivity, 12m. 2f>d. (Jer.), 
or 27 (2 K.), falling according to the rendering of the 
A. V In the 1st year of KvU-Mcrndach (Jer. lii. 31 ; 2 
K. jcx v. 27). may be explained, us Dr. Hi neks suggests, 
either by supposing the llcb., " In the year when be 
was king,'’ to mean that he reigned but one year in- 
stead of two, as in the canon, or that Kvil-.Mcrodach if 
not tlie Huurodnmus of the canon ( Journ . Str* Li' 

I net. 1K&8). 
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Creation 

Flood . 

Abram leaves Ilaran 

Exodus 

Foundation of Solomon’s Temple 
Destruction of “ “ 


Hales. 

Jackson. 

Ussher. 

Petavius. 

Bunsen. 

B. c. 

B. c. 

B. c. 

B. C. 

B. c. 

5411 

6426 

4004 

3983 

(Adam) cir. 20,000 

3155 

3170 

2348 

2327 

(Noah) cir. 10,000 

2078 

2023 

1921 

1961 


1648 

1503 

1491 

1531 

1320 

1027 

1014 

1012 

1012 

1004 

586 

586 

588 

689 . 

586 


leeond Cainan ana reckons Teralts age at Abram’s 
birth 130 instead of 70 years; Jackson accepts the 
second Cainan and does not make any change in the 
second case; Ussher and Petavius follow the He- 
brew, but the former alters the generation of Terah, 1 
while the latter does not. Bunsen requires “ for the 
Noaehian period about ten millennia before our era, 
and for the beginning of our raee another ten thou- 
sand years, or very little more” ( Outlines , vol. ii. p. 
12). These conclusions necessitate the abandon 
ment of all belief in the historical character of 
the Biblical account of the times before Abraham. 
We cannot here discuss the grounds upon which 
they seem to be founded : it may be stated, how- 
ever, that those grounds may be considered to be 
wholly philological. The writer does indeed speak 
of “facts and traditions:” his facts, however, as 
far as we can perceive, are the results of a theory 
of language, and tradition is, from its nature, no 
guide in chronology. How far language can be 
taken as a guide is a very hard question. It is, 
however, certain that no Semitic scholar has ac- 
cepted Bunsen's theory. For the time from the 
Exodus to the Foundation of Solomon’s Temple, 
Ussher alone takes the 481) years; the rest, except 
Bunsen, adopt longer periods according to their 
explanations of the other numbers of this interval ; 
but Bunsen calculates by generations. We have j 
already seen the great risk that is run in adopting 
Hebrew genealogies for the measure of time, both 
generally and in this case. The period of the 
kings, from the foundation of Solomon’s Temple, 
*.s very nearly the same in the computations of 
Jackson, Ussher, and Petavius: Hales lengthens it 
by supposing an interregnum of 1 1 years after the 
death of Amaziab ; Bunsen shortens it by reducing 
the reign of Manasseh from 55 to 45 years. The 
former theory is improbable and uncritical; the 
latter is merely the result of a supposed necessity, 
which we shall see has not been proved to exist; it 
*s thus needless, and in its form as uncritical as the 
other. 

Probable c ktermimtion of dates and Intervals. — 
Having thus gone over the Biblical data, it only 
remains for us to state what we believe to be the 
most satisfactory scheme of chronology, derived 
from a comparison of these with foreign data. 
We shall endeavor to establish on independent ev- 
idence, either exactly or appro xiiuatively, certain 
main dates, and shall be content if the numbers 
we have previously obtained for the intervals be- 
tween them do not greatly disagree with those thus 
afforded. 

1. Date of the Destruction of Solomon's Temple . 
— The Temple was destroyed in the 19th year of 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the 5th month of the Jewish 
year (Jer. lii. 12, 13; 2 K. xxv. 8, 9). In Ptol- 
emy’s Canon, this year is current in the proleptic 
Julian year, b. c. 586, and the 5th month may 
be considered as about equal to August of that 
rear. 


• 2. Synchronism of Josiah and Pharaoh Necho. 
— The death of Josiah can be clearly shown on 
Biblical evidence to have taken place in the 22d 
. year before that in which the Temple was destroyed, 
that is, in the Jewish year from the spring of n. c. 
G08 to the spring of 607. Necho’s 1st year is 
proved by the Apis-tablets to have been most prob- 
ably the Egyptian vague year, Jan. n. c. 609-8, 
but possibly b. c. 610-9. The expedition in op- 
posing which Josiah fell, cannot be reasonably dated 
earlier than Necho’s 2d year, b. c. G09-8 or 608-7. 
It is important to notice that no earlier date of tho 
destruction of the Temple than b. c. 586 can be 
reconciled with the ehronology of Neeho’s reign. 
We have thus b. c. 608-7 for the last year of Jo- 
siah, and 638-7 for that of his accession, the for- 
mer date falling within the time indicated by the 
chronology of Neeho’s reign. 

3. Synchronism of Hezekiah and Tirhakah. — 
Tirhakah is mentioned as an opponent of Sennach- 
erib shortly before the miraculous destruction of 
his army in, according to the present text, the 14th 
year of llezekiah. It has been lately proved from 
the Apis-tablets that the 1st year of TirhakalTs 
reign over Egypt was the vague year current in b. 
c. 689. The 14th year of Hezekiah, according to 
the received chronology, is b. c. 713, and, if we 
J correct it two years on account of the lowering of 
the date of the destruction of the Temple, b. c. 
711. If (Rawlinson’s Herod, vol. i. p. 479, n. 1) 
we hold that the expedition dated in Hezekiah’s 
14th year was different from that which ended in 
the destruction of the Assyrian army, we must still 
place the latter event before b. c. 695. There is, 
therefore, a primd facie discrepancy of at least 6 
years. Bunsen ( Bibelicerk , i. p. ceevi.) unhesitat- 
ingly reduces the reign of Manasseh from 55 to 45 
years, l^epsius ( Koniysbuch , p. 104) more eritr 
icall/ takes the 35 years of the LXX. as the true 
duration. Were an alteration demanded, it would 
seem best to make Manasseh’s computation of his 
reign commence with his father’s illness in prefer 
enee to taking the conjectural number 45 or the 
very short one 35. The evidence of the chronol- 
ogy of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings is, how 
ever, we think, conclusive in favor of the sum of 55. 
In the Bible we are told that Shalmaneser laid 
siege to Samaria in the 4th year of Hezekiah, and 
that it was taken in the 6th year of that king (2 
K. xviii. 9, 10). The Assyrian inscriptions indi- 
cate the taking of the city by Sargon in his 1st or 2d 
year, whence we must suppose either that he com- 
pleted the enterprise of Shalmaneser, to whom the 
capture is not expressly ascribed in the Scriptures, oi 
that he took the credit of an event which happened 
just before his accession. The 1st year of Sargon 
is shown by the inscriptions to have been exactly 
or nearly equal to the 1st of Merodaeh-Baladan, 
Mardocempadus : therefore it was current b. c. 721 
or 720, and the 2d year, 720 or 719. This would 
place Hezekiah’s accession b. c. 726, 725, or 724 
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the 3d Icing the very date the Hebrew numbers 
gne. Again, Merodaeh-Baludan sent messengers 
to llezekiah immediately after his sickness, and 
therefore in about his loth year, n. c. 710. Ac- 
cording to Ptolemy’s Canon, Mardocempadus 
reigned 721-710, and, according to Berosns, seized 
the rogal power for 0 months before Elibus, the 
Belibns of the Canon, and therefore in about 703, 
this being, no doubt, a second reign. Here the 
preponderance of evidence is in favor of the earlier 
dates of llezekiah. Thus far the chronological 
data of Egypt and Assyria appear to clash in 
a manner that seems at first sight to present a 
hopeless knot, hut not on this account to he rashly 
cut. An examination of the facts of the history 
has afforded Hr. llincks what we believe to lie the 
true explanation. Tirhakah, he observes, is not 
explicitly termed Pharaoh or king of Egypt in the 
Bible, hut king of Cush or Ethiopia, from which 
it might he inferred that at the time of Sennach- 
erib’s disastrous invasion he had not assumed the 
crown of Egypt. The Assyrian inscriptions of 
Sennacherib mention kings of Egypt and a con- 
temporary king of Ethiopia in alliance with them. 
The history of Egypt at the time, obtained by a 
comparison of the evidence of Herodotus and others 
with that of Manetho’s lists, would lead to the 
same or a similar conclusion, which appears to be 
remarkably confirmed by the prophecies of Isaiah. 
\\ r e hold, therefore, as most probable, that at the 
time of Sennacherib’s disastrous expedition, Tir- 
hakah was king of Ethiopia in alliance with the 
king or kings of Egypt. It only remains to ascer- 
tain what evidence there is for the date of this ex- 
pedition. hirst, it must he noted that the warlike 
operations of Sennacherib recorded in the Bible 
have been conjectured, as already mentioned, to be 
those of two exjjedit ions. The fine paid by lleze- 
kiah is recorded in the inscriptions as a result of 
an expedition of Sennacherib's 3d year, which, by a 
comparison of Ptolemy's (’anon with Berosns, must 
!>e dated n. c. 700, which would fall so near the 
close of the reign of the king of Judah, if no 
alteration he made, t hat the supposed second ex- 
pedition, of which there would naturally he no 
record in the Assyrian annals on account of its ca- 
lamitous end, could not he placed much later. The 
Biblical account would, however, lie most reason- 
ably explained by the supposition that the two ex- 
[icditions were hut two campaigns of the same war, a 
war hut I cm porarilv interrupted by Ilezekialfs sub- 
mission. .since the first expedition fell in n. r. 700, 
we have not to suppose that the reign of Tirhakah 
in Ethiopia commenced more than It years at the 
utmost before his accession in Egypt, a supposition 
vhich, on the whole, is far preferable to the tlis- 
. DGiiting attempts that have been made to lower the 
reign of llezekiah. This would, however, necessi- 
tate a substitution of a later date in the place of 
tlic 14th year of llezekiah fur the first expedition. 
(See especially Hr. Hincks’s paper “Chi the Recti- 
fications of Sacred and Profane Chronology, which 
the newly-discovered Apis-steles render necessary,” 
in the Journal of Snvrvt/ I.ittnifurv, Oct. 1858: 
and Rawliuson’s //cm/. i. 478-480). The syn- 
chronisms of Hosliea and Shalmaneser, Pekah and 
riglath-Pileser, Mcnahcm and Pul, have not yet 
l>een approximative!}* determined on double evi- 
dence. 

4. tSijncliroTii.ini of Itvhoboam an/ 1 Shit link. — The 
Biblical e\idenee for this synchronism is as follows: 
Itelioboam appears k have come to the throne 
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aliout 240 years before the accession of Hczekl&h, 
and therefore n. c. eir. 973. The invasion of Shi- 
shak took place in his 5th year, by this computa- 
tion, 0G9. Shishak was already on the throne 
when Jeroboam tied to him from Solomon. This 
event happened during the building of Millo, «fcc., 
when Jeroboam was head of the workmen of the 
house of Joseph (1 K. xi. 20-40, see esp. ver. 29). 
The building of AI illo and repairing of the breaches 
of the city of David was after the building of th 3 
house of Pharaoh’s daughter, that was constructed 
about the same time as Solomon's house, the com- 
pletion of which is dated in his 23d year (1 K. vi. 
1, 37, 38, vii. 1: 2 ('hr. viii. J). This building is 
recorded after the occurrence* of the 24th year of 
Solomon, for Pharaoh's daughter remained in Je- 
rusalem until the king had ended building his own 
house, and the temple, and the wall of Jerusalem 
round about (1 K. iii. 1), and Millo was built after 
the removal of the queen (ix. 24); therefore, as Jer- 
oboam \vas concerned in this building of Millo and 
repairing the breaches, and was met “ at that time ” 
(xi. 29) by Ahijah, and in consequence had to flee 
from the country, the 24th or 25th year is the most 
probable date. Thus Shishak appears to have come 
to the throne at least 21 or 22 years before his ex- 
pedition against Kehobonm. An inscription at the 
quarries of Silsilis in Upper Egypt records the cut- 
ting of stone in the 22d year of Sheshonk J., or 
Shishak, for constructions in the chief temple of 
Thebes, where we now* find a record of his conquest 
of Judah (( 'hampollion, Leitres , pp. 190. 191). 
On these grounds M'e may place the accession of 
Shishak it. c. eir. 990. The evidence of Manetho’s 
lists, compared with the monuments, would place 
this event within a few years of this date, for they 
do not allow us to put it much before or aftei ?. c. 
1000, an approach to correctness which at this 
period is very valuable. It is not possible here to 
discuss this evidence in detail. 

5. Exn tins. — Arguments founded on independ- 
ent evidence afford the best means of deciding which 
is the most probable computation from Biblical evi- 
dence of the date of the Exodus. A comparison 
of the Ilebretv calendar with the Egyptian has led 
thevrriterto the following result: The civil com- 
mencement of the Hebrew year Mas with the new 
moon nearest to the autumnal equinox; and at the 
approximative date of the Exodus obtained by the 
long reckoning, we find that the Egyptian vague 
year commenced at or about that point of time. 
This approximative date, therefore, falls about the 
time at Mhich the vague year and the llebreM* year, 
as dated from the autumnal equinox, nearly or ex- 
actly coincided in their commencements. It may 
he reasonably supposed that the Israelites in the 
time of the oppression had made use of the vague 
year as the common year of the country, Mhich 
indeed is rendered highly probable by the circum- 
stance that they had mostly adopted the Egyptian 
religion (Josh. xxiv. 14; lCz. xx. 7, 8), the celebra- 
tions of which were kept according to this year. 
When, therefore, the festivals of the I .aw rendered 
a year virtually tropical necessary, of the kind either 
restored or instituted at the Exodus, it seems most 
probable that the current vague year was fixed un- 
der Moses. If this supposition he correct, we should 
expect to find that the 14th day of Abih, on which 
fell the full moon of the Passover of the Exodus, 
corresponded to the 14th day of a Phamcnoth, in a 
vague year commencing about the autumnal equi- 
uox It has been ascertained by computation that 
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a fliH moon fell on the 14th day of Phamenoth, on 
Thursday, April 2lst, in the year b. c. 1652.° A 
full moon would not fall on the same day of the 
vague year at a shorter interval than 25 years be- 
fore or after this date, while the triple coincidence 
of the new moon, vague year, and autumnal equi- 
nox could not recur in less than 1500 vague years 
( Enc . Brit. 8th ed. Egypt , p. 458). The date thus 
obtained is but 4 years earlier than Hales’s, and the 
interval from it to that of the Foundation of Sol- 
omon’s Temple, b. c. cir. 1010, would be about 
642 years, or 4 years in excess of that previously 
obtained from the numerical statements in the Bi- 
ble. It must be borne in mind that the inferences 
from the celebration of great passovers also led us 
to about the same time. In later articles we shall 
show (he manner in which the history of Egypt 
agrees with this conclusion. [Egypt; Exodus, 
tiie.] Setting aside Ussher’s preference for the 
480 y jars, as resting upon evidence far less strong 
than the longer computation, we must mention the 
principal reasons urged by Bunsen and Lepsius in 
support of the Rabbinical date. The reckoning by 
the genealogies, upon whieh this date rests, we have 
already shown to be unsafe. Several points of his- 
torical evidence are, however, brought forward by 
these writers as leading to or confirming this date. 
Of these the most important is the supposed ac- 
count of the Exodus given by Manetho, the Egyp- 
tian historian, placing the event at about the same 
time as the Rabbinical date. This narrative, how- 
ever, is, on the testimony of Josephus, who has 
preserved it to us, wholly devoid of authority, be- 
ing, according to Manetho’s own showing, a record 
of uncertain antiquity, and of an unknown writer, 
and not part of the Egyptian annals. An indica- 
tion of date has also been supposed in the mention 
that the name of one of the treasure-cities built for 
Pharaoh by the Israelites during the oppression 
was Raamses (Ex. i. 11), probably the same place as 
the Rameses elsewhere mentioned, the chief town 
of a tract so ealled. [Rameses.] This name is 
the same as that of certain well-known kings of 
Egypt of the period to which by this scheme the 
Exodus would be referred. If the story given by 
Manetho be founded on a true tradition, the great 
oppressor would have been Rameses II., second king 
of the 19th dynasty, whose reign is variously as- 
signed to the 14th and 13th centuries n. c. It is 
further urged that the first king Rameses of the 
Egyptian monuments and Manetho's lists is the 
grandfather of this king, Rameses I., who was the 
last sovereign of the 18th dynasty, and reigned at 
the utmost about 60 years before his grandson. It 
must , however, be observed, that there is great rea- 
son for taking the lower dates of both kings, whieh 
would make the reign of the second after the Rab- 
binical date of the Exodus, and that in this case 
both Manetho’s statement must he of course set 
aside, as placing the Exodus in the reign of this 
king's son, and the order of the Biblical narrative 
must be tianspesed that the building of Raamses 
should not fall before the accession of Rameses I. 
The argument that there was no king Rameses be- 
fore Rameses I. is obviously weak as a negative 
one, more especially as the names of very many 


" This was calculated for the writer at the Royal 
Observatory, through the kindness of the Astronomer- 
Royal. — H >ra>. JEg. p. 217. 

b Abraham is said to h ive been 75 tears old when 
be left Uaran COen. xii. 4), but this does not neces- 
29 
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kings of Egypt, particularly those of the period to 
which we assign the Exodus, are wanting. It loses 
almost all its force when we find that a son of Aah- 
mes, Amosis, the head of the 18th dynasty, vari- 
ously assigned to the 17th and lGth centuries b. c. 
bore the name of Rameses, which name from its 
meaning (son of Ra or the sun, the god of Heli- 
opolis, one of the eight great gods of Egypt) would 
almost necessarily be a not very uncommon one, 
and Raamses might therefore have been named 
from an earlier king or prince bearing the namo 
long before Rameses I. The history of Egypt pre- 
sents great difficulties to the receptiou of the theory 
together with the Biblical narrative, difficulties so 
great that we think they could only be removed by 
abandoning a belief in the historical character of 
that narrative: if so, it is obviously futile to found 
an argument upon a minute point, the occurrence 
of a single name. The historical difficulties on 
the Hebrew side in the period after the Exodus are 
not less serious, and have induced Bunsen to ante- 
date Moses’ war beyond Jordan, and to compress 
Joshua’s rule into the 40 years in the wilderness 
( Bibeltuerk , i. pp. cexxviii.-ijc.), and so, we venture 
to think, to forfeit his right to reason on the details 
of the narrative relating to the earlier period. This 
compression arises from the want of spaee for the 
Judges. The chronology of events so obtained is 
also open to the objection brought against the longer 
sehemes, that the Israelites could not have been in 
Palestine during the campaigns in the East of the 
Pharaohs of the 18th, 19th, and 20th dynasties, 
sinee it does not seem possible to throw those of 
Rameses III. earlier than Bunsen’s date of the be- 
ginning of the conquest of western Palestine by the 
Hebrews. This question, involving that of the pol- 
icies and relation of Egypt and the Hebrews, will 
be discussed in later articles. [Egypt; Exodus, 
the.] We therefore take b. c. 1652 as the most 
satisfactory date of the Exodus (see Duke of North- 
umberland’s paper in Wilkinson’s Anc. Eg. i. 77- 
81; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, i. pp. ccxi.-ccxiii., ccxxiii. 
ff. ; Lepsius, Chronologie der JEgypter, i. 314 ffi). 

6. I)rite of the Commencement of the 430 years 
of Sojourn. — We have already given our reasons 
for holding the 430 years of Sojourn to have com- 
menced when Abraham entered Palestine, and that 
it does not seem ce^ain that the Exodus was the 
anniversary of the day of arrival. It is reasonable, 
however, to hold that the interval was of 430 com- 
plete years or a little more, commencing about the 
time of the venial equinox, b. c. 2082, or nearer 
the beginning of that proleptie Julian year. Before 
this date we cannot attempt to obtain anything be- 
yond an approximative chronology. 

7. Date of the Dispersion. — Taking the LXX. 
numbers as most probable, the Dispersion, if co- 
incident with the birth of Peleg, must be placed 
b. c. cir. 2098, or, if we aeeept Ussher’s correction 
of the age of Terah at the birth of Abraham, cir. 
2758. ft We do not give round numbers, since doing 
so might needlessly enlarge the limits of error. 

8. D Ue of the Flood. — The Flood, as ending 
about 401 years before the birth of Peleg, would be 
placed b. c. eir. 3099 or 3159. The year preced- 
ing, or the 402d, was that mainly occupied by the 


sarily imply that he had done more than enter upon 
his 75th year. (Comp, the case of Noah, vii. 6, 11, 
13.) All the dates, therefore, before b. o. 2082, might 
ha vo to be lowered one year. 
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rwtastrophc. It is most reasonable to suppose the 
Noarliian colonists to have begun to spread about 
three centuries alter the Hood. If the Division at 
I’eleg's birth he really the same as the Dispersion 
alter the building of the ‘lower, this supposed in- 
terval would not be necessarily to be lengthened, 
for tile text of the account of the building of the 
'lower does not absolutely prove that all Noah’s 
descendants were concerned in it, and therefore 
some may have previously taken their departure 
from the primeval settlement. Tlie chronology of 
Egyut, derived from the monuments and Manetlio, 
Is held by some to indicate for the foundation of 
its first kingdom a nntcli earlier period than would 
he consistent with this scheme of approximative 
Biblical dates. 'Hie evidence of the monuments, 
however, does not seem to us to carry back this 
event earlier than t he latter part of the 28th cent- 
ury n. c. The Assyrians and Babylonians have 
not been proved, on satisfactory grounds, to have 
reckoned hack to so remote a time; hut the evi- 
dence of their monuments, and the fragments of 
their history preserved by ancient writer*, as in the 
ease of the Egyptians, cannot he reconciled with 
the short interval preferred by Cssher. As far as 
we can learn, no independent historical evidence 
points to an earlier period than the middle of the 
‘28th century n. c. as the time of the foundation of 
kingdoms, although the chronology of Egypt reaches 
to about this period, while that of Babylon and other 
state's does not greatly fall short of the same antiq- 
uity. 

it. Bite of the Creation of Adam . — The num- 
l>ers given by the LXX. for the antediluvian patri- 
archs would place the creation of Adam 2202 years 
before the end of the Hood, or n. c. eir. 5301 or 
5421. 1L S. P. 

* The assignment of only 215 years to the so- 
journ in Egypt (see No. 0 above) is far from meet- 
ing with general acceptance. It has indeed come 
down from the Septuagint as the traditional theory, 
hut in modern times has been strongly opposed. 
Of iliose who dissent from that view are Koseu- 
inti Her, Hofmann, Jahn, Ewald, Gcsenius, Winer, 
Tticli, Kurtz, Delitzseh, Keil, Knohcl, Kaliseh, and 
many others of similar rank as scholars. On this 
question the render may consult especially, Knobel 
on Ex. xii. 40 (Cxej/et. Uatuih . »i 121), and Kurtz 
{History of the Oh) Covenant, ii. 135 fl'., Eng. tr. ). 
There are two texts that seem quite distinct and 
unequivocal. Ex. xii. 40 assorts that the abode in 
Kyypt was 430 years — even though we translate 
“who abode in Egypt.” And here is found no 
manuscript variation in the Hebrew text. It is 
*np|)orted by Targum Onkelos, the Syriae, and 
Vulgate. The Septuagint (t’odex Vatican.), how- 
ever, lias introduced the words “ and in the land 
of (’anann,” while the Alexandrian Codex adds also, 
tk they and their fathers.” This change, though 
found in the Targum Jonathan and the Samaritan 
version, at once suggests, by its two- fold explana- 
lon, the suspicion of an artificial emendation to 
ncct a dilliculty. That these words, once in the 
text, should have been omitted, is hardly probable; 
that they should have crept in to solve various dif- 
ficulties, is quite natural. Again, Hen. xv. 13 dc- 
clan-s the future servitude and affliction, not of 
Abraham, hut of his “seed” “in a land not 
theirs,” to be “ 400 years,” in round numbers. 
The suggestion that this was to he |>artly in Ca- 
na.au. is cut olfhy the statement that it should he 
ji a land not theirs — one land too — in strong 
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contrast to the repeated guaranty of the Land of 
Canaan (vs. 7, 8, 18) to Abraham and his seed as 
their own. The inclusion of any part of Abra- 
ham’s own history in this period of servitude and 
atlliction seems forbidden by the positive assurance 
(ver. 15) that lie should go to his grave in peace, 
and the manifest assignment of this servitude (as 
Tucli remarks) to the distant future. Besides, 
Abraham’s residence m Egypt had taken place be- 
fore the prophecy was uttered. 'Hie statement of 
Stephen (Acts vii. G, 7) accords with this interpre- 
tation. Paul, however (Hal. iii. 17). reckons 430 
years between the promise to Abraham and the 
giving of the law; but it is remarked by Kurtz, 
Keil, and others, that he simply conforms to the 
traditional view of the synagogue and the phrase- 
ology of the Septuagint, which alone was in the 
hands of his Gentile readers, and because the pre 
eise length of time did not ailed his argument. 
It was, on any view, 430 years. (It should be 
mentioned in passing that Josephus gives 400 
years, Ant. ii. 9, § 1 ; B. J. v. 9, § 4 : nnd 215 )ears, 
Ant. ii. 15, § 2; comp. c. Apion. i. 33.) 

It is alleged against the 430 years that the time 
was hut four generations (Gen. xv. 1G). But the 
reply is obvious that verses 13 and 15 cannot con- 
flict, and the generation is therefore “ the sum 
total of the lives of all the men living at the same 
time” (Hofmann), or, in the time of the patriarchs, 
a hundred years (Gesenius). But it is still affirmed 
that hut four generations are commonly mentioned 
in the genealogy of individuals. To which it is 
answered, the specification of four main links (per 
haps in conformity to the very language of proph- 
ecy) does not exclude others; and we actually find 
six generations mentioned from Joseph to Zelo- 
phelnul (Num. xxvi. 29 ffi), seven from Judah to 
Bezaleel (1 Chr. ii. 3 ffi), and ten or eleven from 
Ephraim to Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 22 ffi). And a 
comparison of the two genealogies of Eevi in Ex. 
vi. and 1 Chr. vi., shows that there are names omit- 
ted in the former which have been procured from 
other sourecs for the latter. 

The one real difficulty is found in the parentage 
of Moses. If Ainram his father (Ex. vi. 20) was 
the same with Amram the grandson of I.evi (Ex. 
vi. 18), and if Jochehed his mother was strictly 
Levi’s daughter (Ex. vi. 20 ; Nnm. xxvi. 59), it is h 
fatal objection. But that Moses 1 father could not 
be the tribe or family-father Amram, lias been, we 
think, shown from Num. iii. 27, 28, where it ap- 
pears that in Moses' time the Amramites, Izehar- 
ites, Hebronites, and Uzzielites (the four affiliated 
branches of Kohath’s descendants), numbered 8, GOO 
males. Allowing one-fourth of these to the Am- 
ramites would give them over two thousand males; 
and as Moses had hut two sons to he included with 
himself in this number, it follows that if this Am- 
ram, the head of this family, were the father of 
Moses, then Moses must have had over 2,000 broth- 
ers and brothers’ sons — the women and girls of 
the family not being reckoned. The tribe-father 
must therefore have been a different man from the 
father of Moses. But was Jochehed Leri's daugh- 
ter? In Ex. ii. 1 she is called “a daughter of 
l/'vi;” hut the connection admits the same gen- 
eral sense as the phrase “ a daughter of Alrjhain 1 
(Luke xiii. 10). That she was her husband's aunt 
(Ex. vi. 20), even if we interpret the expression 
rigidly, will decide nothing as to hex parentage ex 
crpt in connection with his parentage. The pas 
sage Nnm. xxvi. 59 certainly presents a difficult) 
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But the original leaves it more indefinite than our 
version, “ a daughter of Levi, whom one bore [who 
was born] to him hi Egypt.” Here the LXN. 
read thus : OvyaTrjp Aevi , ere/ce tvvtqvs tcS 
\ev\ iv Atyu/rry, — the tovtovs evidently refer- 
ring to Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. One Hebrew 

manuscript has a similar reading, CHS instead of 

HT nS. Kurtz does not hesitate, under the cir- 
cumstances (including this diversity between the 
Gr. and Heb.), to regal'd the whole clause after 

as a gloss, appended by some one who 
understood the phrase “daughter of Levi” in a 
glrict sense, and endeavored to soften down the 
improbability by explaining that the daughter was 
born in Egypt. Without going this length, we 
venture to regard the verse in the original as not ab- 
solutely decisive, — although its first aspect seems 
to be so. |£wt when we consider the vagueness of 
the expression used ; when we remember that Levi 
must have been at least 135 years old at her birth 
if Jochebed were his daughter; when we recall the 
ten or eleven generations from Ephraim to Joshua; 
when we observe the distinctness of the declarations 
in Ex. xii. 40 and Gen. xv. 13, as to the time spent 
in Egypt; when we remember the increase from 70 
souls to GOO, 000 fighting men ; — we seem to en- 
counter far less difficulty in fixing the time of 
sojourn in Egypt at 430 than at 215 years. 

S. C. B. 

* Literature . — Among the more recent works 
relating to Biblical chronology may be mentioned : — 
Gumpach, Uber den altjiidischen Kalender, zw- 
ndchst in seiner Beziehung sur neutest. Geschichte, 
Brussel, 1848 ; and Die Zeitrechnuny der Babylo- 
nier u. Assyrer , Heidelb. 1852; Seyffarth, Chro- 
noloyia Sacra , Leipz. 184(t; BeHchtigunyen d. 
rom., griech., pevs ., c 'igypt. , hebraischen Gesch. u. 
Zeitrechnuny , Leipz. 1855; and Summary of De- 
cent Discoveries in Biblical Chronology, New York, 
1857 ; Fausset, Sacred Chronology , Oxf. 1855; 
Oppert, Chronoloyie des Assynens et des Babylo- 
niens , Paris, 1857 (from the Ann. de la phi 1. chre- 
tienne ); Lehmann, Chronol. Bestimmung der in d. 
Apostelgescli. Cap. 13-28 erzdhlten Beyebenheiten 
(inf the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1858, pp. 312-339); 
Wolff, O., Versuch, die Widers/rriiche in den Jahr- 
reihen der Konige Juda's u. Jsr . u. andere Dijfer- 
enzen in d. bibl. Chronol. auszugltichen {ibid. pp. 
625-G88); Bunsen, Bibeliverk, Bd. i. p. cci. ff., and 
Bd. v. (1858-60); Parker, F., Chronology , Lond. 
1859; Shimeall, Our Bible Chronology . . . crit- 
ically examined and demonstrated , New York, 1860, 
— finds the end of the world A. d. 1868 ; Bosan- 
quet, Assynan and Hebrew Chronology compared 
(in the .fount, of the Roy. As. Soc. of Great Brit - 
am, 18G4, N. S. i. 145-180); and Conspectus of 
Hebrew Chronology from Solomon to the Birth of 
Christy Lond. (1866?); Rusch, art. Zeitrechnuny , 
biblische, in Herzog’s ReaUEncykl. xviii. 421-471 
(1864); Rbckerath, Biblische Chronoloyie , u. s. w. 
nach den bibl. u. ausserbibl. Quellen bearbeitet , 
Munster, 1865; Lewin, Fasti Sacri (from b. c. 70 
to a. d. 70), Lond. 1865; and Wieseler, art. Zeit - 
rechnung , neutestamentliche , in Herzog’s ReaLEn- 


a Epiphanius, in his Twelve Stones of the Rationale, 
oas pot " Chrysolite, by some called chrysophyllus, of 
% golden color, and found close to the walls of Baby- 
ton.” Pliny makes several varieties of this name ; 
ils first is doubtless the Oriental topaz. — C IV. Xmy. 
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cykl. xxi. 543-570 (186G). The art. Chronology 
in the 3d edition of Kitto’s Cycl. of Bib. Lit. is by 
the Rev. Henry Browne, author of Ordo Sceclorum. 
See further the statements and references under 
Acts of tiie Apostles ; Assyria ; Egypt; 
Gospels; Jesus Christ; Paul. A. 

CHRYSOLITE {xpv(r6\i6os : chrysolithus), 
one of the precious stones in the foundation of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 20). It has been 
already stated [Beryl] that the chrysolite of the 
ancients is identical with the modern Oriental to- 
paz, the tarshish of the Hebrew Bibles There ia 
much reason for believing that the topaz is the stone 
indicated by the xpwrdAtdos of St. John’s vision. 
See Beryl. W. H. 

CHRYSOPRASE {xpvoSirpacros • chryso • 
prasus) occurs only in Rev. xxi. 20 [in A. Y. there 
“ chrysoprasus ”], as one of the precious stones 
mentioned in St. John’s vision. The chrysoprase 
of the ancients 6 is by some supposed to be identi- 
cal with the stone now so called, namely, the apple 
or leek-green variety of agate, which owes its color to 
oxide of nickel ; this stone at present is found only 
in Silesia; but Mr. King {Antique Gems , p. 59, 
note) says that the true chrysoprase is sometimes 
found in antique Egyptian jewelry set alternately 
with bits of lapis-lazuli ; it is not improbable there- 
fore that this is the stone which was the tenth in 
the walls of the heavenly Jerusalem. W. H. 

* The Anglicized form “chrysoprase” occurs 
in the margin of Ez. xxvii. 16, and xxviii. 13 (A. 
V.) where it stands for “agate” and “emerald” 
in the text, which represent different Hebrew words. 
See Chalcedony. H. 

CHUB (— : Alfiues- Chub), a word occur- 
ring only once in the Heb., the name of a people 
in alliance with Egypt in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez. xxx. 5). “Cush, and Phut, and Lud, 

and all the mingled people (211?), an ^ Chub, and 
the children of the land of the covenant, shall fall 
by the sword with them ” (t. c. no doubt the Egypt- 
ians: see ver. 4). The first three of these names 
or designations are of African peoples, unless, but 
this is improbable, the Shemite Lud be intended 
by the third (see however, xxvii. 10, xxxviii. 5; Is. 
lxvi. 19; Jer. xlvi. 9*) ; the fourth is of a people on 
the Egyptian frontier; and the sixth probably ap- 
plies to the remnant of the Jews who had fled into 
Egypt (comp. Dan. xi. 28, 30, 32, especially the 
last, where the covenant is not qualified as “ holy ”), 
which was prophesied to perish for the most part 
by the sword and otherwise in that * country (Jer. 
xlii. 16, 17, 22, xliv. 12, 13, 14, 27, 28). This 
fifth name is therefore that of a country or people 
in alliance with Egypt, and probably of northern 
Africa, or of the lands near Egypt to the south. 
Some have proposed to recognize Chub in the names 
of various African places — KojSrj, a port on the 
Indian Ocean (Ptol. iv. 7, § 10), Xco/3ar or Xwj3a0 
in Mauritania (iv. 2, § 9), and Kw&tov or KwfSiov 
in the Mareotic nome in Egypt (iv. 5) — conject- 
ures which are of no value except as showing the 
existence of similar names where we might expect 
this to have had its place. Others, however, think 


b That of Solious (Iv.) exactly agrees with our In- 
dian chrysolite : ff Ohrysoprasos quoque ex auro et 
porraceo mixtam lucem trahentes stque beryllorum 
generi adjudicaverunt.” 
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the present Ileb. text corrupt in this word. It has 
been therefore proposed to read for Nubia, as 
the Amh. vers, has “the people the Noobeh,” 
whence it might be supposed that at least one copy 
of the LXX. had v as the first letter: one Ileb. 

MS. indeed reads —*0.3 (Cod. 409, ap. de Rossi). 
The Arab. vers, is, liowever, of very slight weight, 
and although — 123 might be the ancient Egyptian 

form or pronunciation of as Winer observes 

(s. r.), yet we have no authority of this kind for 
applying it to' Nubia, or rather the Nuba?, the 
countries held by whom from Strabo’s time to our 
own are by the Egyptian inscriptions included in 
lveesli or Kcsh, that is, Cush: the Nuba*, however, 
may not in the prophet’s days have been settled in 
any part of the territory which has taken from them 
its name. Far better, on the score of probability, 

is the emendation which Ilitzig proposes, Z ^ 

( Beg riff tier Kritik, p. 129). The Lubim, doubt- 
less the Mizraite Ix'habim of C»en. x. 13; 1 Chr. 
i. 11 , are mentioned as serving with Cushim in the 
army of Shishak (2 Chr. xii. 2, 3), and in that of 
Zerah (xvi. 8 ; comp. xiv. 9), who was most prob- 
ably also a king of Egypt, and certainly the leader 
of an Egyptian army [<Ju.sii ; Zkraii]. Nahum 
speaks of them as helj>ers of Thebes, together with 
Put (Phut), while Cush and Egypt were her 
strength (iii. 8,9); and Daniel mentions the Lu- 
bim and < 'ushim as submitting to or courting a 
conqueror of Egypt (xi. 43). The Lubim might 
therefore well occur among the peoples suffering in 
the fall of Egypt. There is, however, this objection, 
that we have no instance of the supposed form 

the noun being always given in the plural — 
Luuim. In the absence of better evidence we pre- 
fer the reading of the present Ileb. text, against 
which little can be urged but that the word oc- 
curs nowhere else, although we should rather expect 
» well-known name in such a passage. It. S. P. 

CHUN (1*13 : £ k t & v IkKsktwv 7 t6\*wv ; 
Joseph. Chun . The words of the LXX. 

I<x>k as if they had read Berothai, a word very like 

which — — they frequently render by c/cAcfc- 

tJs), 1 Chr. xviii. 8. [Beuotuau.] 

CHURCH (’E/cK\Wa). — 1- The derivation 
of the word < hurch is uncertain. It is found in the 
Teutonic and Slavonian languages (Anglo-Saxon, 
('ire, C tree , ('yric , ( 'gricen ; English, Church; 
Scottish, Kirk; Herman, Kirch e ; Swedish, Kyrkn ; 
Danish, Kyrke; Dutch, Knrke; Swiss, Kilche ; 
Frisian, Tzierk; Bohemian, Ctjrkew ; Polish, CVr- 
kiew; Russian, Zerkow ), and answers to the deriv- 
atives of ^/cATjtria, which are naturally found in 
the Romance languages (French, Jiglise ; Italian, 
Chiesn ; old Vandois, (lleisn ; Spanish, Iglesht ), 
and by foreign importation elsewhere (Gothic, 
Aikkl'sjo ; Gaelic, Baglais; Welsh, Kgltrys ; Cor- 
nish, K ghts). The word is generally said to he 
derived from the Greek KvptaKdr (Walafrid Strabo, 
Dc Halms A celesta st. c. 7; Suicer, a. v. Kvpian6v\ 
Glos 8 arium, s. v. “ Doniinicum ; ” Casanbon, A’x- 
treit. Huron, xiii. § xviii.; Hooker, Keel. Pol. v. 
liii. 1; Pearson, On the Creed, Art. ix.; Beveridge, 
On the Thirty- Xi tie Articles, Art. xix.; Words- 
worth, Theophilus Angliennus, c. 1; Gicsclcr, Kccles. 
History , c. i; Trench, Study of IFo/t/s, p. 75). 
But the derivation has been too hastily assumed. 
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The arguments in its favor are the following: ( 1 . 
A similarity of sound. (2.) The statement of Wala- 
frid Strabo. (3.) The fact that the word Kupianoi 
was undoubtedly used by Greek ecclesiastics in the 
sense of “a church,” as proved by a reference to 
the Canons of the Council of Ancyra (Can. xiv.), 
of Neoctesarea (Can. v., xiii.), of Laodicca (('an. 
xxviii.), and of the Council in Trullo (Can. lxxiv.), 
to Maximin’s Edict (in Euseb. II. K. ix. 10), to 
Eusebius’ Oration in praise of Constantine (c. xviii.), 
to the Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 59), to Cyril 
of Jerusalem ( Cutech. xviii.), and to a similar use 
of “ Doniinicum ” by Cyprian, Jerome, Rufinus, 
•fcc. (4.) The possibility of its having passed as a 
theological term from the Greek into the Teutonic 
and Slavonian languages. (5.) The analogous 
meaning and derivation of the Ethiopic word for 
Church, which signifies “the house of Christ.” 
On the other hand it requires little acquaintance 
with philology to know that ( 1 .) similarity of sound 
proves nothing, and is capable of raising only the 
barest presumption. ( 2 .) A mediaeval writer’s 
guess at an etymology is probably founded wholly 
on similarity of sound, and is as worthless as the 
derivations with which St. Augustine’s works are 
disfigured (Moroni derives Chiesa from Kopiauiv 
in his Dizionario Storico-ecclesiastico, and Walafrid 
Strabo derives the words voter, mutter, from the 
Greek through the Latin, herr from heros, moner 
and momth from prjvg, in the same breath as 
kirche from Kupiaudr)- (3.) Although KupianSr 
is found, signifying “a church,” it is no more the 
common term used by Greeks, than Doniinicum is 
the common term used by Latins. It is therefore 
very unlikely that it should have been adopted by 
the Greek missionaries and teachers, and adopted 
by them so decidedly as to be thrust into a foreign 
language. (4.) Norris there any probable way 
pointed out by which the importation was effected. 
Walafrid Strabo, indeed (loc. cit .), attributes it, not 
obscurely, so far as the Teutonic tongues are con- 
cerned, to Glfilas; and following him, Trench says 
(loc. cit.), “These Goths, the first converted to the 
Christian faith, the first therefore that had a 
Christian vocabulary, lent the word in tiieir turn 
to the other German tribes, among others to our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers.” llad it been so intro- 
duced, Ulfilas’s “ peaceful and populous colony of 
shepherds and herdsmen on the pastures below 
Mount Hamms” (Milman, i. 272), could nevei 
have allected the language of the whole I’eutonif 
race in all its dialects. But in matter of fact we fini 
that the word employed by Ulfilas in bis vcrsioi 
of the Scriptures is not any derivative of KupiauSu 
but, as we should have expected, uikklesjo (Rom 
xvi. 23; 1 (’or. xvi. 19 tt passim). This theorj 
therefore falls to the ground, and with it any attempt 
at showing the way in which the word passed acrosi 
into the Teutonic languages. No special hypothesii 
has been brought forward to account for its admis- 
sion into the Slavonic tongues, and it is enough to 
say that, unless we have evidence to the contrary, 
we are justified in assuming that the Greek mis- 
sionaries in the 9 th century did not adopt a term 
in their intercourse with strangers, which they 
hardly, if at all, used in ordinary conversation 
amongst themselves. (5.) Further, there is no 
reason why the word should have passed into these 
two languages rather than into Latin. 4 he Roman 
Church was in its origin a Greek community, and 
it introduced the Greek word for Church into tlx 
I Latin tongue; but this word was not eyriacum 
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ft was ecclesia ; and the same influence would no 
ioubt have introduced the same word into the 
northern languages, had it introduced any word at 
all. (6.) Finally, it is hard to find examples of a 
Greek word being adopted into the Teutonic dialects, 
except through the medium of Latin. On the whole, 
this etymology must he abandoned. It is strange 
that Strabo should have imposed it on the world so 
long. It is difficult to say what is to be substituted. 
There was probably some word which, in the lan- 
guage from which the Teutonic and Slavonic are 
descended, designated the old heathen places of 
religious assembly, and this word, having taken 
different forms in different dialects, was adopted by 
th-i Christian missionaries. It was probably con- 
nected with the Latin circus , ci real us, and with 
the Greek kvk\os, possibly also with the Welsh 
cylck, cyl , cynchle, or caer . Lipsius, who was the 
first to reject the received tradition, was probably 
right in his suggestion, “ Credo et a circo Kirck 
nostrum esse, quia veterura templa instar Circi 
rotunda” ( Epist. ad Belgas , Cent. iii. Ep. 44). 

II. The word iKK\t]<ria is no doubt derived from 
tKKakeiv, and in accordance with its derivation it 
originally meant an assembly called out by the 
magistrate, or by legitimate authority. This is the 
ordinary classical sense of the word. But it throws 
no light on the nature of the institution so designa- 
ted in the New Testament. For to the writers of 
Hie X. T. the word had now lost its primary signi- 
fication, and was either used generally for any meet- 
ing (Acts xix. 32), or more particularly, it denoted 
(1) the religious assemblies of the Jews (Deut. iv. 
10, xviii. 1G, ap. LXX.); (2) the whole assembly 
or congregation of the Israeli tish people (Acts vii. 
38; Heb. ii. 12; Ps. xxii. 22; Deut. xxxi. 30, ap. 
LXX.). It was in this last sense, in which it 

answered to that the word was 

adopted and applied by the writers of the X. T. to 
the Christian congregation. The word iKKkrja'ia, 
therefore, does not carry us back further than the 
Jewish Church. It implies a resemblance and cor- 
respondence between the old Jewish Church and the 
recently established Christian Church, but nothing 
more. Its etymological sense having been already 
'.ost when adopted by and for Christians, is only 
nisleading if pressed too far. The chief difference 
between the words “ecclesia ” and “ church,” would 
probably consist in this, that “ecclesia ” primarily 
signified the Christian body, and secondarily the 
place of assembly; while the first signification of 
“church” was the place of assembly, which im- 
parted its name to the body of worshippers. 

III. The Church as described in the Gospels . — 
The word occurs only twice, each time in St. Mat- 
thew (Matt. xvi. 18, “ On this rock will I build my 
Church;” xviii. 17, “Tell it unto the Church”). 
In every other case it is spoken of as the kingdom 
of heaven by St. Matthew, and as the kingdom of 
God by St. Mark and St. Luke. St. Mark, St. 
Luke, and St. John, never use the expression king- 
dom of heaven. St. John once uses the phrase 
tingdom of God (iii. 3). St. Matthew occasionally 
peaks of the kingdom of God (vi. 33, xxi. 31, 43), 
tnd sometimes simply of the kingdom (iv. 23, xiii. 
19, xxiv. 14). In xiii. 41 and xvi. 28, it is the 
Son of Man’s kingdom. In xx. 21, thy kingdom, 

e. Christ's. In the one Gospel of St. Matthew 
he Church is spoken of no less than thirty-six ' 
imes as the Kingdom. Other descriptions or titles 
ire hardly found in the Evangelists. It is Christ's I 
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household (Matt. x. 25), the salt <.nd light of th« 
world (v. 13, 15), Christ's flock (Matt. xxvi. 31; 
John x. 1), its members are the branches growing 
on Christ the Vyie (John xv.J: but the general 
description of it, not metaphorically but directly, is ; 
that it is a kingdom. In Matt. xvi. 19, the king- 
dom of heaven is formally, as elsewhere virtually , 
identified with iuKk-rjaia. From the Gospel then” 
we learn that Christ was about to establish his 
heavenly kingdom on earth, which was to be the 
substitute for the Jewish Church and kingdom, 
now doomed to destruction (Matt. xxi. 43). Some 
of the qualities of this kingdom are illustrated by 
the parables of the tares, the mustard seed, the 
leaven, the hid treasure, the pearl, the draw-net . 
the spiritual laws and principles by which it is to 
be governed, by the parables of the talents, the 
husbandmen, the wedding feast, and the ten virgins. 
It Is not of this world though in it (John xviii. 36). 
It is to embrace all the nations of the earth (Matt, 
xxviii. .19). The means of entrance into it is 
Baptism (Matt, xxviii. 19). The conditions of be- 
longing to it are faith (Mark xvi. 16) and obedience 
(Matt, xxviii. 20). Participation in the Holy 
Supper is its perpetual token of membership, and 
the means of supporting the life of its members 
(Matt. xxvi. 26; John vi. 51; 1 Cor. xi. 26). Its 
members are given to Christ by the Father out of 
the world, and sent by Christ into the world ; they 
are sanctified by the truth (John xvii. 19); and 
they are to live in love and unity, coguizable by the 
external world (John xiii. 34, xvii. 23). It is to 
be established on the Bock of Christ's Divinity, as 
confessed by Peter, the representative (for the mo- 
ment) of the Apostles (Matt. xvi. 18). It is to 
have authority in spiritual cases (Matt, xviii. 17). 
It is to be never deprived of Christ’s presence and 
protection (xxviii. 20), and to be never overthrown 
by the power of hell (xvi. 18). 

IY. The Church us desaibed in the Acts and in 
the Epistles — its Origin, Nature, Constitution, and 
Growth. — From the Gospels we learn little in the 
way of detail as to the kingdom which was to be 
established. It was in the great forty days which 
intervened between the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion that our Ix>rd explained specifically to his 
Apostles “the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God ” (Acts i. 3), that is, his future Church. 

Its Origin . — The removal of Christ from the 
earth had left his followers a shattered company 
with no bond of external or internal cohesion, ex- 
cept the memory of the Master whom they had 
lost, and the recollection of his injunctions to unity 
and love, together with the occasional glimpses of 
his presence which were vouchsafed them. They 
continued together, meeting for prayer and suppli- 
cation, and waiting for Christ’s promise of the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. They uumbered in all some 
140 persons, namely, the eleven, the faithful women, 
the lord's mother, his brethren, and 120 disciples. 
They had faith to believe that there was a work 
before them which they were about to be called to 
perform ; and that they might be ready to do it, 
they filled up the number of the Twelve by the 
appointment of Matthias “ to be a true witness ” 
with the eleven “of the Resurrection." The Day of 
Rentecost is the birth-day of the Christian Church. 
The Spirit, who was then sent by the Son from the 
Father, and rested on each of the Disciples, com- 
bined them once more into a whole — combined 
them as they never had before been combined, by 
an internal and spiritual bond of cohesion. Before 
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they bad been individual followers of Jesus, now 
tbev became bis mystical body, animated by bis 
Spirit. Tbe nucleus was formed. Agglomeration 
md development would do tbe l^st. 

Its Xulure. — St. Luke explains its nature by 
describing in narrative form tbe characteristics of 
the society formed by (be union of the original 140 
IHsciples with tbe 3000 souls wbo were converted 
on tbe Day of Pentecost. “Then they that gladly 

received bis word were baptized \nd they 

continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers” 
(Acts ii. 41). Here we have indirectly exhibited 
the essential conditions of Church Communion. 
They are (1) Baptism, Baptism implying on the 
part of the recipient rejM'iitance and faith; (2) 
Apostolic Doctrine: (3) fellowship with the Apos- 
tles; (4) t he lord's Sup|>er; (5) Public Worship. 
Kvery requisite for church -membership is here enu- 
merated not only for the Apostolic days, but for 
future ages. I'lie conditions are exclusive as well 
as inclusive, negative as well as positive. St. Luke’s 
definition of the Church, then, would be the con- 
gregation of the baptized, in which the faith of the 
A jostles is maintained, connection with the Apos- 
tles is preserved, the Sacraments are duly adminis- 
tered, and public worship is kept up. The earliest 
definition (virtually) given of the Church is like- 
wise the best. To this body St. Luke applies the 
nahie of “ The < hurch ” (the first time that the 
word is used as denoting an existing thing), and to 
it, constituted as it was, he states that there were 
daily added oi awtyfievot (ii- 47). By this expres- 
sion he probably means those who were “ saving 
themselves from their untoward generation ” (ii. 
40), “ added,” however, “to the Church ” not by 
their own mere volition, hut “ by the Lord,” and 
so become the elect people of God, sanctified by 
his .spirit, and described by St. Paul as “delivered 
from the jvower of darkness and translated into tiie 
kingdom of his dear Son” (Col. i. 13). St. Luke’s 
treatise being historical, not dogmatical, he does 
not directly enter further into the essential nature 
of the Church. The community of goods, which 
he describes as being universal amongst the mem- 
bers of the infant society (ii. 44, iv. 32), is specially 
declared to be a voluntary practice (v. 4), not a 
necessary duty of Christians as such (comp. Acts 
ix. 3G, 33, xi. 23). 

Prom the illustrations adopted by St. Paul in 
his Kpistles, we have additional light thrown ujion 
the nature of the Church. Thus (Bom. xi. 17), 
the Christian Church is described as being a branch 
grafted on the already existing olive-tree, showing 
that it was no new creation, hut a development of 
that spiritual life which had flourished in the 
Patriarchal and in the Jewish Church. It is 
descril>cd (Bom. xii. 4; I Cor. xii. P2) as one body 
made up of many members with different oil ices, 
to exhibit the close cohesion which ought to exist 
between Christian and Christian; still more it is 
described as the body, of which Christ is tile Head 
(Kph. i. 22), so that members of bis Church are 
members of Christ’s body, of his llesh, of his lames 
(Kph. v. 23,30; Col. i. 18, ii. 1!)), to show the 
dose union between Christ and his people: again, 
ts the temple of Hod built upon the foundation- 
ilone of Jesus Christ (1 Cor. iii. II), and, hy a 
ilight change of metaphor, as the temple in which 
'Jod dwells by bis Spirit, the A|>ostlrsnnd prophets 
orming the foundation, and Jesus Christ the chief 
joruer-stone, i. c. probably the foundation corner- 


stone (Kph. ii. 22). It is also the city of the saint* 
and the household of Hod (Kph. ii. PJ). But (he 
passage which is most illustrative of our subject in 
the Kpistles is Kph. iv. 3, fi. “ Endeavoring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in yon all.” Here 
we see what it is that constitutes the unity of the 
Church in the mind of the Apostle: (1) unitv of 
Headship, “one Ix>rd;” (2) unity of belief, “ i ne 
faith;” (3) unity of Sacraments, “one baptism;” 
(4) unity of hope of eternal life, “one hope of your 
calling ” (comp. Tit. i. 2) ; (5) unity of love, 
“ unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace;” (6) 
unity of organization, “one body.” The Church, 
then, at this period was a body of baptized men 
and women wbo believed in Jesus as the Christ, and 
in the revelation made hy Him, who were united 
by having the same faith, hope, and animating 
Spirit of love, the same Sacraments, and the same 
spiritual invisible Head. 

What was the Constitution of this hotly ? — 
On the evening of the Day of Pentecost, the 3,140 
members of which it consisted were (1) Apostles, 
(2) previous disciples, (3) converts. We never 
afterwards find any distinction drawn between the 
previous disciples and the later converts; but the 
Apostles throughout stand apart. Here, then, we 
find two classes, Apostles and converts — teachers 
and taught. At this time the ("hurch was not 
only morally but actually one congregation. Soon, 
however, its numbers grew so considerably that it 
was a physical impossibility that all its members 
should come together in one spot. It became, 
therefore, an aggregate of congregations. But its 
essential unity was not affected by the accidental 
necessity of meeting in separate rooms for public 
worship; the bond of cohesion was still the same. 
The Apostles, wdio had been closest to the Lord 
Jesus in his life on earth, would doubtless have 
formed the centres of the several congregations of 
listening believers, and besides attending at the 
Temple for the national Jewish prayer (Acts iii. 1), 
and for the purpose of preaching Christ (ii. 42), 
they would have gone round to “every house” 
where their converts assembled “ teaching and 
preaching,” and “ breaking bread,” and “ distribut- 
ing” the common goods “as each had need” (ii. 
4(i, iv. 35, v. 42). Thus the Church continued fo> 
apparently some seven years, but at the end of that 
time “the number of disciples was” so greatly 
“multiplied” (Acts vi. 1) that the Twelve Apos- 
tles found themselves to be too few to carry out 
these works unaided. 'They thereupon for the first 
time exercised the powers of mission intrusted to 
them (John xx. 21), and by laying their hands on 
the Seven who were reeommemhsl to them by Lite 
general hotly of Christians, they appointed them to 
fulfill the secular task of distributing the common 
stock, which they had themselves hi'herto per- 
formed, retaining the functions of playing, and 
preaching, and administering the sacraments in 
their own hands. It is a question which cannot be 
certainly answered whether the otlice of these .Seven 
is to be identified with that of the 5iaK*oi'oi else- 
where found. They are not calk'd deacons in Script- 
ure, and it has been stij>posed by some that they 
were extraordinary otlirers appointed for the occa- 
sion to see that the Hellenistic widows had their 
fair share of the goods distributed amongst tin 
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poor believers, and that they had no successors in 
their office. If this be so, we have no account given 
us of the institution of the Diaconate: the Dea- 
eons, like the Presbyters, are found existing, but the 
circumstances under which they were brought into 
existence are not related. We incline, however, 
to the other hypothesis, which makes the Seven the 
originals of the Deacons. Being found apt to teach, 
they were likewise invested, almost immediately 
after their appointment, with the power of preach- 
ing to the unconverted (vi. 10) and of baptizing 
(viii. 38). From this time, therefore, or from alxmt 
this time, there existed in the Church — (1) the 
Apostles; (2) the Deacons and Evangelists; (3) 
the multitude of the faithful. We hear of no 
other Church-officer till the year 44, seven years 
after the appointment of the deacons. We find 
that there were then in the Church of Jerusalem 
officers named Presbyters (xi. 30) who were the as- 
sistants of James, the chief administrator of that 
Church (xii. 17). The circumstances of their first 
appointment are not recounted. No doubt they 
were similar to those under which the Deacons were 
appointed. As in the year 37 the Apostles found 
that the whole work of the ministry was too great 
for them, and they therefore placed a portion of it, 
namely, distributing alms to the brethren and 
preaching Christ to the heathen, on the deacons, 
so a few years later they would have found that 
what they still retained was yet growing too bur- 
densome, and consequently they devolved another 
portion of their ministerial authority on another 
order of men. The name of Presbyter or Elder 
implies that the men selected were of mature age. 
We gather incidentally that they were ordained by 
Apostolic or other authority (xiv. 23, Tit. i. 5). 
We find them associated with the Apostles as dis- 
tinguished from the main body of the Church 
(Acts xv. 2, 4), and again as standing between the 
Apostles and the brethren (xv. 23). Their office 
was to pasture the Church of God (xx. 28), to rule 
(1 Tim. v. 17 ) the flocks over which the Holy Ghost 
had made them overseers or bishops (Acts xx. 28; 
Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 1, 2; Tit. i. 7), and to pray 
with and for the members of their congregations 
(James v. 14). Thus the Apostles would seem to 
have invested these Presbyters with the full powers 
which they themselves exercised, excepting only in 
respect to those functions which they discharged 
in relation to the general regimen of the whole 
Church as distinct from the several congregations 
which formed the whole body. These functions 
they still reserved to themselves. By the year 44, 
therefore, there were in the Church of Jerusalem 
— (1) the Apostles holding the government of the 
whole body in their own hands; (2) Presbyters 
invested by the Apostles with authority for con- 
ducting public worship in each congregation ; (3) 
Deacons or Evangelists similarly invested with the 
lesser power of preaching and of baptizing unbe- 
ievers, and of distributing the common goods 
imong the brethren. The same order was estab- 
dshed in the Gentile Churches founded by St. Paul, 
the only difference being that those who were called 
Presbyters in Jerusalem bore indifferently the name 
of Bishops (Phil i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 1, 2; Tit. i. 7) 
ar of Presbyters (1 Tim. v. 17 ; Tit. i. 5) elsewhere. 

It was in the Church of Jerusalem that another 
)rder of the ministry found its exemplar. The 
Apostles, we find, remained in Jerusalem (Acts viii. 
L) or in the neighborhood (viii. 14) till the perse- 
iufcion of Herod Agrippa in the year 44. The 
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death of James, the son of Zebedce, and the im- 
prisonment and flight of Peter, were the signal fof 
the dispersion of the Apostles. One remained be- 
hind — James the brother of the 1/xrd, whom we 
identify with the Apostle, James the son of Al- . 
plianis [Jamiss]. He had not the same cause of 
dread as the rest. His Judaical asceticism and 
general character would have made him an object 
of popularity with his countrymen, and even with 
the Pharisaical Herod. He remained unmolested, 
and from this time lie is the acknowledged head 
of the Church of Jerusalem. A consideration 
,of Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, IS), xxi. 18; Gal. ii. 2, 
0, 12; will remove all doubt on this head. In- 
deed, four years before Herod’s persecution he had 
stood, it would seem, on a level with Peter (Gal. i. 
18, 19; Acts ix. 27), and it has been thought that 
he received special instructions for the functions 
which he bad to fulfill from the Lord himself (1 Cor. 
xv. 7 ; Acts i. 3). Whatever his preeminence was, 
he appears to have borne no special title indicating 
it. The example of the Mother Church of Jerusa- 
lem was again followed by the Pauline Churches. 
Timothy and Titus had probably no distinctive 
title, but it is impossible to read the Epistles ad- 
dressed to them without seeing that they had an 
authority superior to that of the ordinary bishops 
or priests with regard to whose conduct and ordi- 
nation St. Paul gives them instruction (1 Tim. iii., 
v. 17, 19; Tit. i. 5). Thus, then, we see that 
where the Apostles were themselves able to superin- 
tend the Churches that they had founded, the 
Church-officers consisted of — (1) Apostles; (2) 
Bishops or Priests; (3) Deacons and Evangelists. 
When the Apostles were unable to give personal 
superintendence, they delegated that power which 
they had in common to one of themselves, as in 
Jerusalem, or to one in whom they had confidence, 
as at Ephesus and in Crete. As the Apostles died 
off, these Apostolic Delegates necessarily multiplied. 
By the end of the first century, when St. John was 
the only Apostle that now survived, they would 
have been established in every country, as Crete, 
and in every large town where there were several 
bishops or priests, such as the seven towns of Asia 
mentioned in the book of Bevelation. These super- 
intendents appear to be addressed by St. John under 
the name of Angels. With St. John’s death the 
Apostolic College was extinguished, and the Apos- 
tolic Delegates or Angels were left to fill their places 
in the government of the Church, not with the full 
unrestricted power of the Apostles, but with au- 
thority only to be exercised in limited districts. In 
the next century we find that these officers bore 
the name of Bishops, while those who in the first 
century were called indifferently Presbyters or 
Bishops had now only the title of Presbyters. We 
conclude, therefore, that the title bishop was grad- 
ually dropped by the second order of the ministry, 
and applied specifically to those who represented 
what James, Timothy, and Titus had been in the 
Apostolic age. Theodoret says expressly, “The 
same persons were anciently called promiscuously 
both bishops and presbyters, whilst those who are 
now called bishops were called apostles, but shortly 
after the name of apostle was appropriated to such 
as were apostles indeed, and then the name bishop 
was given to those before called apostles ” ( Com. in 
1 Tim. iii. 1). There are other names found in 
the Acts and in the Epistles which the light thrown 
backward by early ecclesiastical history shows ui 
to have been the titles of those who exerc'sed fuuc 
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tions which were not destined to conti nne in the 
Church, but only belongin'' to it while it was be- 
ing brought into being by help of miraculous 
agency. Such are prophets (Acts xiii. 1; Born, 
xii. G; 1 < or.^xii. -18: Eph. iv. It), whose function 
was to proclaim and expound the Christian revela- 
tion, and to interpret < iod’s will, especially as veiled 
in the Old Testament: teachers (Acts xiii. 1 ; Horn, 
xii. 7 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11) and pastors 
(Eph. iv. 11) whose special work was to instruct 
those already admitted into the fold, as contrasted 
with the evangelists (/£«/.) who had primarily to 
instruct the heathen. Prophecy is one of the ex- 
traordinary x<xp'HT/j.a.Ta which were vouchsafed, and 
is to be classed with the gifts of healing, of speak- 
ing ecstatically with tongues, of interpretation of 
tongues, i. e . explanation of those ecstatic utter- 
ances, and discernment of spirits, i. e. a power of 
distinguishing between the real and supposed pos- 
sessors of spiritual gifts (1 Cor. xii.). Teaching 
(xdpi<rp.a 5i5a<nca\(ay, Pom. xii. 7; 1 Cor. xii. 
28) is one of the on fin try gifts, and is to be classed 
with the word of wisdom and the word of knowl- 
edge (1 Cor. xii. 8), perhaps with “faith ” (if). 9), 
with the gift of government (^apn Tp.a Kv^epvrj- 
aewsj if J < 28), and with the gift of ministration 
(xdpiap.a dianovias or anriXippews, Pom. xii. 7; 
1 Cor. xii. 28). These xapfo>aTa, whether extra- 
ordinary or ordinary, were “divided to every man 
as the Spirit willed,” according to the individual 
character of each, and not oflicially. Those to 
whom the gifts of prophecy, teaching, and govern- 
ment were vouchsafed were doubtless selected for 
the office of Presbyter, those who had the gift of 
ministration for the otliee of Deacon. In the 
Apostles they all alike resided. 

Its external Growth . — The 3000 souls that were 
addl'd to the Apostles and to the 120 brethren on 
the day of Pentecost were increased daily by new 
converts (Acts ii. 47, v. 14). These converts were 
without exception .lews residing in .Jerusalem, 
whether shaking Greek or Hebrew (vi. 1). After 
seven or eight years a step was made outwards. 
The persecution which followed the martyrdom of 
Stephen drove away the adherents of the new 
doctrines, with the exception of the Apostles, and 
“they that were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the word ” to the .Jews of the Dispersion. 
Philip, in his capacity of Evangelist, preached 
Christ to the Samaritans, and admitted them into 
the Church by baptism. In Philistia lie made the 
first Gentile convert, but this act did not raise the 
question of the admission of the Gentiles, because 
the Ethiopian eunuch was already a proselyte (viii. 
27), and probably a proselyte of Pighteousness. 
Cornelius was a proselyte of the Gate (x. 2). The 
first purely Gentile convert that wc hear of by 
name is Sergius Panins (xiii. 7), but we are told 
that Cornelius’s companions were Gentiles, and by 
their baptism the admission of the Gentiles was de- 
cided by the agency of St. Peter, approved by the 
Apostles and .Jewish Church (xi. 18), not, as might 
have been expected, by the agency of St. Paul. 
This great e\ent took place after the jieaec caused 
by Caligula’s |»ersceution of the .lews, which oc- 
curred a. 1>. 40 (ix. 31), and more than a year be- 
fore the famine in the time of Claudius, a. i>. 44 
(xi. 28, 29). Galilee had already been evangelized 
is well as .Indu a and Samaria, though the special 
\gent in the \>ork is not declared (ix. 31). 

The history of the growth of the Gentile Church, 
io far as we know it, is identical with the history 


of St. Paul. In his three journeys he carried 
Christianity through the chief cities of Asia Minor 
and Greece. I Iis method appears almost invariably 
to have been this: lie presented himself on the Sab- 
bath at the Jewish synagogue, and having first 
preached the doctrine of a sutlcring Messiah, he 
next identified Jesus with the Messiah (xvii. 3). 
His arguments on the first head were listened to 
with patience by all; those on the second point 
wrought conviction in some (xvii. 4). but roused 
the rest to persecute him (xvii. 5). On finding his 
words rejected by the Jews, he turned from them 
to the Gentiles (xviii. G, xxviii: 28). Ills captivity 
in Pome, .\. n. G3-G5, had the effect of forming a 
Church out of the Jewish and Greek residents in 
the imperial city, who seem to have been joined by 
a few Italians, llis last journey may have spread 
the Gospel westward as far as Spain (Pom xv. 28; 
Clemens, Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom). The 
death of James at Jerusalem and of Peter and Paul 
at Pome, a. i>. G7, leaves one only of the Apostles 
presented distinctly to our view. In the year 70 
Jerusalem was captured, and before St. John fell 
asleep in 98, the Petrine and Pauline converts, the 
Churches of the circumcision and of the uncircum- 
cision, had melted into one harmonious and accord- 
ant body, spreading in scattered congregations at 
the least from Babylon to Spain, and from Mac- 
edonia to Africa. How far Christian doctrine may 
have penetrated beyond these limits we do not know. 

Its further Growth. — As this is not an ecclesi- 
astical history, we can but glance at it. There 
were three great impulses which enlarged the bor- 
ders of the Church. The first is that which began 
on the day of Pentecost, and continued down to 
the conversion of Constantine. By this the Poman 
Empire was converted to Christ, and the Church 
was, speaking roughly, made conterminous with 
the civilized world. The second impulse gathered 
within her borders the hitherto barbarous nations 
formed by the Teutonic and Celtic tribes, thus 
winning, or in spite of the overthrow of the Empire, 
retaining the countries of France, Scotland, Ire- 
land, England, Lombardy, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway. The third impulse gathered in 
the Slavonian nations. The first of the^e impulses 
lasted to the fourth century; the second to the 
ninth century; the third (beginning before the sec- 
ond had ceased ) to the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries. We do not reckon the Nestorian missionary 
ettbrts in the seventh century in Syria, Persia, In- 
dia, and China, nor the post-Pcfonuation exertions 
of the Jesuits in the East and West Indies, for 
these attempts have produced no permanent results. 
Nor, again, do wc sjjeak of the efforts now being 
made in Africa, India, Australia, New Zealand, be- 
cause it has not yet been proved, except perhaps in 
the ease of New Zealand, whether they will be suc- 
cessful in bringing these countries within the fold 
of ( ’hrist. 

V. Alterations in its Constitution. — We have 
said that ecclesiastical authority resided (1) in the 
A|*»stles; (2) in the Apostil's and the Deacons; (3) 
in the Apostles, the Presbyters, and the Deacons; 
(4) in the Apostolic Delegates, the Presbyters, and 
the Deacons; (3) in those who succeeded the Apos- 
tolic Delegates, the Presbyters, and the Deacons. 
And to these successors of the Aj>ostolic Delegates 
came to be appropriated the title of Bishop, which 
was originally applied to Presbyters. At the com- 
mencement of the second century and thencefor- 
wards Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons are th# 
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ifficers of the Church wherever the Church existed. 
Ignatius’s Epistles (in their unadulterated form), 
xnd the other records which are preserved to us, 
are on this point decisive. (See Pearson’s V indi- 
ctee lynatiance , pars ii. c. xiii. p. 534, ed. Churton.) 
Bishops were looked upon as Christ's Vicegerents 
(Cyprian, Kp. 55 (or 59) with Rigaltius’s notes), 
and as having succeeded to the Apostles (id. Kp. 
69 (or 66) and 42 (or 45), Firmilian, Jerome), 
every bishop’s see being entitled a “ sedes apostol- 
ica.” They retained in their own hands authority 
over presbyters and the function of ordination, but 
with respect to each other they were equals, whether 
their see was “at Pome or at Eugubium.” 

Within this equal college of bishops there soon 
arose difference of rank though not of order. Be- 
low the city-bishops there sprang up a class of 
country-bishops (cliorepiscopi) answering to the 
archdeacons of the English Church, except that 
they had received episcopal consecration (Ham- 
mond, Beveridge, Cave, Bingham), and were en- 
abled to perform some episcopal acts with the sanc- 
tion of the city-bishops. Their position was am- 
biguous, and in the fifth century they began to 
decay and gradually died out. a Above the city- 
bishops there were, in the second century appar- 
ently, Metropolitans, and in the third, Patriarchs 
or Exarchs. The metropolitan was the chief bishop 
in the civil division of the empire which was called 
a province (i-napx'ia)' His see was at the metrop- 
olis of the province, and he presided over his suffra- 
gans with authority similar to, but greater than, 
that which is exercised in their respective provinces 
by the two archbishops in England. The authority 
of the patriarch or exarch extended over the still 
larger division of the civil empire which was called 
a diocese. The ecclesiastical was framed in accord 
ance with the exigencies and after the model of the 
civil polity. When Constantine, therefore, divided 
the empire into 13 dioceses, “ each of which 
equalled the just measure of a powerful kingdom ” 
(Gibbon, c. xviii.), the Church came to he distrib- 
uted into 13 (including the city and neighborhood 
of Home, 14) diocesan, or, as we should say, na- 
tional churches. There was no external bond of 
government to hold these churches together. They 
were independent self-ruled wholes, combined to- 
gether into one greater whole by having one invis- 
ible Head and one animating Spirit, by maintain- 
ing each the same faith and exercising each the 
same discipline. The only authority which they 
recognized as capable of controlling their separate 
action, was that of an (Ecumenical Council com- 
posed of delegates from each ; and these Councils 
jassed canon after canon forbidding the interference 
jf the bishop of any one diocese, that is, district, 
or country, with the bishop of any other diocese. 
“ Bishops outside a ‘ diocese ’ are not to invade the 
Churches across the borders, nor bring confusion 
into the Churches,” says the second canon of the 
Council of Constantinople, “lest,” says the eighth 
canon of the Council of Ephesus, “the pride of 
worldly power be introduced under cover of the 
priestly ftinction, and by little and little we be de- 
prived of the liberty which our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the deliverer of all men, has given us by his own 


a An attempt was made to resuscitate this class in 
England, under the title of suffragan bishops, by the 
ftill unrepealed 26th Henry VIII. c 14, by which 
twenty -rix towns were named as the seats of bishops, 
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blood." b But there was a stronger power at work 
than any which could be controlled by canons. 
Rome and Constantinople were each the seats of 
imperial power, and symptoms soon began to ap- 
pear that the patriarchs of the imperial cities were 
rival claimants of imperial power in the Clfurch. 
Rome was in a better position for the struggle than 
Constantinople, for, besides having the prestige of 
being Old Rome, she was also of Apostulie founda- 
tion. Constantinople could not boast an Apostle 
as her founder, and she was but New Rome. Still 
the imperial power was strong in the East when it 
had fallen in the West, and furthermore the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon had so far dispensed with the 
canons and with precedent iu respect to Constanti- 
nople as to grant the patriarch jurisdiction over 
three dioceses, to establish a right of appeal to Con- 
stantinople from any part of the Church, and to 
confirm the decree of the second Council, which 
elevated the see of Constantinople above that of 
Alexandria and of Antioch. It was by the Pope 
of Constantinople tlrat the first overt attempt at 
erecting a Papal Monarchy was made; and by the 
Pope of Rome, in consequence, it was fiercely and 
indignantly denounced. John of Constantinople, 
said Gregory the Great, was destroying the patri- 
archal system of government (lib. v. 43; ix. 68); 
by assuming the profane appellation of Universal 
Bishop he was anticipating Antichrist (lib. vii. 27, 
33), invading the rights of Christ, anti imitating 
the Devil (lib. v. 18). John of Constantinople 
failed. The successoi-s of Gregory adopted as their 
own the claims which John had not been able to 
assert, and on the basis of the False Decretals of 
Isidore, and of Gratiaifs Decretuin, Nicholas I., 
Gregory VII., and Innocent III. reared the struct- 
ure of the Roman in place of the Constantinopolhan 
Papal Monarchy. From this time the federal 
character of the constitution of the Church was 
overthrown. In the West it became wholly des- 
potic, and in the East, though the theory of aris- 
tocratical government was and is maintained, the 
still-cherished title of (Ecumenical Patriarch indi- 
cates that it is weakness which has prevented Con- 
stantinople from erecting at least an Eastern if she 
could not an Universal Monarchy. In the six- 
teenth century a further change of constitution 
occurred. A great part of Europe revolted from 
the Western despotism. The Churches of England 
and Sweden returned to, or rather retained, the 
episcopal form of government after the model of the 
first centuries. In parts of Germany, of France, 
of Switzerland, and of Great Britain, a Presbyte- 
rian, or still less defined form was adopted, while 
Rome tightened her hold on her yet remaining sub- 
jects, and by destroying all peculiarities of national 
liturgy and custom, and by depressing the order 
of bishops except as interpreters of her decrees, con- 
verted that part of the Church over which she had 
sway into a jealous centralized absolutism. 

VI. The existing Church. — Its members fall 
into three broadly-marked groups, the Greek 
Churches, the Latin Churches, the Teutonic 
Churches. The orthodox Greek Church consists 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople with 135 sees, 
of Alexandria with 4 sees, of Antioch with 16 sees, 


who were to act under the bishops of the diocese in 
which they were situated. 

£> See Canons v., vi. of Nicsea ; ii., iii., vi. ot Constan- 
tinople ; i., viii. of Ephesus ; ix., xvii., xxvii., xxx. of 
Chalcedon. 
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jf Jerusalem with 13 sees, of the Russian Church ) 
with 05 sees; besides which, there are in Cyprus 
1 sees, in Austria 1 1 secs, in Mount iSinai 1 see, in I 
Montenegro 1 see, in Greece *24 sees. To these 
must be added, (1.) the Xestorian or Chakhean 
Church, ouee spread from t 'lima to the Tigris, and 
from Lake Baikal to (.’ape Comorin, and ruled by 
twenty-five Metropolitans and a Patriarch possess- 
ing i plenitude of power equal to that of Innocent 
111. (Neale, Ka stern Church, i. 143), but now 
shrunk to 10 sees. (2.) The Christians of St. 
Thomas under the Bishop of Malabar. (3.) The 
Syrian Jacobites under the Patriarch of Antioch 
resident at Caramit or Diarbekir. (4.) The Mar- 
onites with U sees (5.) The Copts with 13 sees. 
(0.) The savage, but vet Christian Abyssinians, 
and (7.) the Armenians, the most intelligent and 
active minded, but at the same time the most dis- 
tracted body of Pastern believers. 

The Latin Churches are those of Italy with 202 
sees, of Spain with 54, of Prance with 81, of Por- 
tugal with 17, of Belgium and Holland with 11, 
of Austria witli 04, of Germany with 24, of Switz- 
erland with 5. Besides these, the authority of the 
Human See is acknowledged by 03 Asiatic bishops, 
10 African, 13G American, 43 British, and 30 
1 ’relates scattered through the countries where the 
Church of Greece is predominant. 

The Teutonic Churches consist of the Anglican 
communion with 48 sees in Europe, 51 in Canada, 
America, and the West Indies, 8 in Asia, 8 in 
Africa, and 15 in Australia and Oceanica; of the 
Church of Norway and Sweden, with 17 sees; of 
the ( ’hurelies of Denmark, Prussia, Holland, Scot- 
land, and scattered congregations elsewhere. The 
members of the Greek Churches are supposed to 
number 80,000,000; of the Teutonic and Protestant 
Churches 00,000,000; of the Latin Churches 170,- 
000.000 ; making a total of 25 per cent, of the pop- 
ulation of the globe. 

VII. 7 h Jin i lions of the Church. — The Greek 
Church gives the following: “The Church is a 
divinely instituted community of men, united by 
the orthodox faith, the law of God, the hierarchy, 
and the Sacraments” ( Full Catechism of the Or- 
thodox , Catholic , Castern Church , Moscow, 1830). 
The Latin Church defines it “the company of 
Christians knit together by the profession of the 
same faith and the communion of the same sacra- 
ments, under tiic government of lawful pastors, and 
especially of the Homan Itisliop as the only Vicar 
of Christ upon earth ” (Bellarm. l)e Keel. Mil. iii. 
2; sec also Devoti lust. Canon. 1, § iv., Komie, 
1818). The Church of England, “ a congregation 
of faithful men in which the pure word of God is 
preached, and the Sacraments he duly ministered 
according to Christ's ordinance in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same” (Art. 
xix.). The Lutheran Church, “a congregation of 
saints in which tiic Gospel is rightly taught and 
the sacraments rightly administered” ( Confssio 
Auyustuna , 103 J, Art. vii. ). The Confessio Hel- 
vetica, “a congregation of faithful men called, or 
collected out of the world, the communion of all 
saints" (Art. xvii.). The ('oiilessio Saxonica. “a 
congregation of men embracing the Gospel of 
Christ, anil rightly using the Sacraments” (Art. 
xii.). The Confessio Belgica, “a true congrega- 
tion, or assembly of all faithful Christians who look 
for the whole of their salvation from Jesus Christ 
done, as being washed by his blood, and sanctified 
uid scaled by his Spirit” (Art. xxvii.). 


These definitions show the difficulty in which the 
different sections of the divided Church find them* 
selves in framing a definition which will at once 
accord with tiie statements of Holy Scripture, and 
he applicable to the present state of the Christian 
world. We have seen that according to the Script* 
ural view the Church is a holy kingdom, estab- 
lished by God on earth, of which Christ is the 
invisible King — it is a divinely organized body, 
the members of which are knit together amongst 
themselves, and joined to Christ their Head, by the 
Holy Spirit, who dwells in and animates it; it is 
a spiritual but visible society of men united by 
constant succession to those who were personally 
united to the Apostles, holding the same faith that 
the Apostles held, administering the same sacra- 
ments, and like them forming separate, but only 
locally separate, assemblies, for the public worship 
of God. This is the Church according to the 
Divine intention. But as God permits men to mar 
the perfection of his designs in their behalf, and 
as men have both corrupted the doctrines and 
broken the unity of the Church, we must not ex- 
pect to see the Church of Holy Scripture actually 
existing in its perfection on earth. It is not to he 
found, thus perfect, either in the collected frag- 
ments of Christendom, or still less in any one of 
these fragments ; though it is possible that one of 
those fragments more than another may approach 
the Scriptural and Apostolic ideal which existed 
only until sin, heresy, and schism, had time suffi- 
ciently to develop themselves to do their work. It 
has been questioned by some whether Hooker, in 
his anxious desire after charity and liberality, has 
not founded his definition of the Church upon too 
wide a basis; but it is certain that he lias pointed 
out the true principle on which the definition must 
he framed (Keel. Pol. v. (>8, 0). As in defining a 
man, he says, wc pass by those qualities wherein 
one man excels another, and take only those essen- 
tial properties whereby a man differs from creatures 
of other kinds, so in defining the Church, which is 
a technical name fur the professors of the Christian 
religion, we must fix our attention solely on that 
which makes the Christian religion differ from the 
religions which are nut ( 'hristian. This diff erence 
is constituted by the Christian religion having Jesus 
Christ, his revelation, and his precepts for the ob- 
ject of its contemplations and the motive of its 
actions. The Church, therefore, consists of all who 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ the blessed 
Saviour of mankind, who give credit to his Gospel, 
and who hold his sacraments, the seals of eternal 
life, in honor. To go further, would he not to 
define the Church by that which makes it to le 
what it is, i. c. to declare the briny of the Church, 
but to define 't by accidents, which may conduce 
to its well briny , hut do not touch its innermost 
nature. Trom this view of the Church the impor- 
tant consequence follows, that all the baptized be- 
long to the visible Church, whatever he their 
divisions, crimes, misbeliefs, provided only they are 
not plain apostates, and directly deny and utterly 
reject the Christian faith, as far as the same ia 
professedly different from infidelity. “Heretics as 
touching those points of doctrine in which they 
fail; schismatics as touching the quarrels fur which, 
or the duties’ in which they divide themselves from 
their brethren; loose, licentious, and wicked jxT- 
[ sons, as touching their several offences or crimes, 
have all forsaken the true Church ,of God — the 
Church which is sound and sincere in the doctnut 
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irhich they corrupt, the Church that keepeth the 
bond of unity winch they violate, the Church that 
walketh in the laws of righteousness which they 
transgress, l his very true Church of Christ they 
have left — howbeit, not altogether left nor forsaken 
simply the Church, upon the foundation of which 
they continue built, notwithstanding these breaches 
whereby they are rent at the top asunder” (v. 
08, 7). 

VIII. The Faith , Attributes, and Notes of the 
Church. — The Nicene Creed is the especial and 
authoritative exponent of the Church's faith, having 
beeu adopted as such by the (Ecumenical Councils 
of Xicrea and Constantinople, and ever afterwards 
regarded as the sacred summary of Christian doc- 
trine. We have the Western form of the same 
Creed in that which is called the Creed of the 
Apostles — a name probably derived from its hav- 
ing been the local Creed of Home, which was the 
chief Apostolic see of the West. An expansion of 
the same Creed, made in order to meet the Arian 
errors, is found in the Creed of St. Athanasius. 
The Confessions of Faith of the Synod of Bethlehem 
(a. d. 1672), of the Council of Trent (commonly 
known as Pope Pius’ Creed, A. i>. 1564), of the 
Synod of London (a. d. 1562), of Augshurg, SwiU 
zerland, Saxony, &c., stand on a lower level, as 
binding on the members of certain portions of the 
Church, but not being the Church’s Creeds. The 
attributes of the Church are drawn from the ex- 
pressions of the Creeds. The Church is described 
as One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic. Its Unity con- 
sists in having one object of worship (Eph. iv. 0), 
one Head (Eph. iv. 15), one body (Rom. xii. 5), 
one Spirit (Eph. iv. 4), one faith (ib. 13), hope (ib. 
4), love (I Cor. xiii. 13), the same sacraments (ib. 
x. 17), discipline and worship (Acts ii. 42). Its 
Holiness depends on its Head and Spirit, the means 
of grace which it offers, and the holiness that it 
demands of its members (Eph. iv. 24). Its Catho- 
licity consists in its being composed of many 
national Churches, not confined as the Jewish 
Church to one country (Mark xvi. 15) ; in its 
enduring to the end of time (Matt, xxviii. 20); in 
its teaching the whole truth, and having at its 
disposal all the means of grace vouchsafed to man. 
Its Apostolicity in being built on the foundation 
of the Apostles (Eph. ii. 20), and continuing in 
their doctrine and fellowship (Acts ii. 42). The 
notes of the Church are given by Bellarmine and 
theologians of his school, as being the title “ Cath- 
olic,” antiquity, succession, extent, papal succession, 
primitive doctrine, unity, sanctity, efficacy of doc- 
trine, holiness of its authors, miracles, prophecy, 
confession of foes, unhappy end of opponents, tem- 
poral good-fortune (Bellarm. Contr. tom. ii. lib. iv. 
p. 1293, Ingoldst, 1580): by Dean Field as (1) the 
complete profession of the Christian faith ; (2) the 
use of certain appointed ceremonies and sacraments ; 
(3) the union of men in their profession and in the 
use of these sacraments under lawful pastors ( Of 
the Church, bk. ii. e. ii. p. 65). It is evident that 
the notes by which the Church is supposed to be 
distinguished must differ according to the definition 
of the Church accepted by the theologian who 
assigns them, because the true notes of a tiling 
must necessarily be the essential properties of that 
thing. But each theologian is likely to assume 
those particulars in which he believes his own 
branch or part of the Church to excel others as the 
lotes of the Church Universal. 

IX. Distinctions. — “ For lack of diligeut ob- 
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serving the differences first between the Church of 
Cod mystical and visible, then between the visible 
sound and corrupted, sometimes more, sometimes 
less, the oversights are neither few nor light that 
have beeu committed ” (Hooker, Feel. Pol. iii. 1, 
9). The word Church is employed to designate 
(1) the place in which Christians assemble to 
worship (possibly 1 Cor. xiv. 19); (2) a household 
of Christians (Col. iv. 15); (3) a congregation of 
Christians assembling from time to time for worship, 
but generally living apart from each other (Rom. 
xvi. 1); (4) a body of Christians living in one city 
assembling for worship in different congregations 
and at different times (1 Cor. i. 2); (5) a body of 
Christians residing in a district or country (2 Cor. 
i.); (6) the whole visible Church, including sound 
and unsound members, that is, all the baptized 
professors of Christianity, orthodox, heretical, and 
schismatical, moral or immoral; (7) the visible 
Church exclusive of the manifestly unsound mem- 
bers, that is, consisting of those who appear to be 
orthodox and pious ; (8) the mystical or invisible 
Church, that is, the body of the elect known to 
God alone who are in very deed justified and sancti- 
fied, and never to lie plucked out of their Saviour’s 
hands, composed of the Church Triumphant and 
of some members of the Church Militant (John x. 
28; Heb. xii. 22); (9) the Church Militant, that 
is, the Church in its warfare on earth — identical 
therefore with the Church visible; (10) the Church 
Triumphant, consisting of those who have passed 
from this world, expectant of glory now in paradise, 
and to be glorified hereafter in heaven. The word 
may be fairly used in any of these senses, but it is 
plain that if it is employed by controversialists 
without a clear understanding in which sense it is 
used, inextricable confusion must arise. And such 
in fact has been the case. F. M. 

* The list of works relating to the Church, sub- 

joined to this article in the English edition, has 
here been greatly enlarged and more strictly clas- 
sified by Professor H. B. Smith, D. D., of the 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. The literature 
of the different religious confessions is more equally 
represented. H. 

* X. Literature. The Nature and Constitu- 
tion of the Church: Cyprian, De Unitate Fcclesice, 
Opp. Fell's ed. Oxf. 1700, Paris, 1726, Goldhorn’a 
ed. Leips. 1838 ; Krabinger's ed. of the De Unitate, 
1853; transl. in Oxf. Lib. of Fathers; comp. Xevin 
in Mercersbury Rev. 1852-3, and lluther, Cy- 
prian's Lehre , 1839. Optatus of Mileve, De 
Schismate Donatist. • Vincentius of Lerins, Com- 
monitorium adv. liter eses, ed. Herzog, 1839 ; transl. 
Oxf. 1841. Augustine, De Unitate Fcclesice. Ilus, 
Tractatus de Fcclesia. Roman Catholic 
Theory : Bellarmine, De Conciliis et Fcclesia 
(Disps. i. 1084, Ingolstadt ed. 1580); Notes on 
Church , Holds worth’s ed. repr. 1840. Thomassin, 
Vet us et Nova Fcclesice Disciplina , Lucre, 1728. 
Mohler, Die Finheit in- der Kirche , Tubing. 1825 
11. Klee, Treatise on the Church , transl. by Ed. 
Cox, D. D., Loud. 1827. F. Oberthiir, Idea liiOl. 
Fcclesice Dei , 2d ed. G vol. Sulzbach, 1817-28. 
Lutheran and Reformed (Presbyterian) 
Theory : Calvin, Institutes, iv. 1-4. Kostlin, 
Luther's Lehre von der Kirche, Stuttg. 1853. 
Gerhard, Loci, tom. xii. Th. Beza, De Veris el 
Visibilibus Feel. Cath. Noth , Genev. 1579. Ph. 
31 on i ay, Tr. de I'Eylise, Loud. 1575. Van de» 
Marck, Led. Acad. ii.. iii. Stahl, Kirchenveiftt.- 
suny nach Recht uml Lehre der Protestanten, 1840 
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Kist. Die christ l. Kirche (from the Dutch), Leips. 
1838. Petersen, Die Id* e tier christl. K. 3 Bde. 
I^eips. 1839-44. Tli. Klieloth, Acht Bucher von der 
Kirdtt , 1 So l. Lihe, Drei Bucher von d. Kirche , 
1845. Delitzsch, \’ier Biichtr von d. Kirche , 
1847. J. W. F. lUlling, Gmndsiitze d evany. 
Kirchenrerfassuny , 2 e Anti. Erlang. 1851. L. Rich- 
ter, Gesch. der crony. Kir cite nrtrfussuny in Deut- 
schland, 1851. Scherer, A squisse d'une T/uorie 
de I'Eylise chretienne , Paris, 1845. Julius Muller, 
Die unsichtbnre mid die sichtbare Kirche , Deutsche 
Zeitschrift, 1850. M iinchmeycr, Die unsichtbnre 
uml sichtbare Kirche, G< ttiug, 1854 . G. V. Itchier, 
Gesch. der Presbgt. Verfnssuuy sell dcr Ri forma- 
tion , I^yden (prize essay), 1854. Vitringa, De 
Syiuiyoya Vetere libri tres, Lcucop. 1720. Blondcl, 
De E/nsco/us, etc. Planck, Gesch. d. chr.-kirchl. 
Gesdlschaftsrerfassuuy , 5 Bde. 1805-9. Ziegler, 
Gesch. d. Kirche nverfassuny, 1825. Peter King, 
Inquiry into the Const, of Prim. Church , 1712. 
George Gillespie, Ancons lit* l Blossoming, etc. 
Ivond. 1G40. Ed. Calsuny, 1 7m/. of Presb. Gov. 
1G54. dus Divinum Reyi minis /.celt site, 1G4G. 
N. Y. 1844. Ay ton's Original Const, of Church. 
Rutherford, Right of Pr<*ajlerus. I). King, Ex- 
pos. of Presb. Gor. Kdinb. 1853. J. M. Mason, 
Essays on Church. Ilethcrington's /list. IFesA 
minster Assembly. Chas. Hodge, On (he Church , in 
Princeton Berime, 1853-5. Essays on the Prim- 
itive Church OjJicers , New York, 1851. L, Cole- 
man, The Ajmsto/ical and Primitive Church, 2d 
eel. Host. 1844. Thos. Smyth, Presbytery ami not 
Prelacy, 1840. William Cunningham, Discus- 
sions on Church Priucijdcs , Kdinb. 1803. W. D. 
Killen, The Ancient Church, 18G1. CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM A.NI> InHKI'KNHKNC V .* John Cotton, 
Doctrine of Church, 1G43-8. Owen's 1 1 'orks, vols. 
xv., xvi. Thos. G<»od wii/s H’orAs, vol. vi. Thos. 
Hooker, Church Discijiline, 1G48. John Wise, 
Gw. of Church , 1715, 18G0. Robinson's Just and 
Necessary Ajwloyy , Works, i. S. Dawdson, Eccl. 
Polity X. Test. Cougl. l,ects. vol. xiii. Lond. A. 
C. Dick, Church Polity, 2d ed. 1851. Cambridge 
and Saybrook Platforms. The Works of Cpbam, 
Puuchard, Dexter (1805). Ki-isCoral Cnuiu n : 
Cranmer, 1 1 ’orks, i. 37G, ii. 11, Camb. 1843. Rid- 
ley, Conference with Latimer, p. 122, Cambr. 1843. 
Hooper, 1 1 'orks, ii. 41, Cambr. 1852. Heeon, 
Works, i. 293, ii. 41, Camb. 1843. Hooker, Eccl. 
Polity , iii. 1, v. G8, 78. Aiwlrewes, 1 1 'oi'ks, viii. 
Oxf. 1854. R. Field, Bk. of Church, t’ambr. 1847- 
52 Thos. Jackson, 1 1 'orks, xii. lx>nd. l^and, Con- 
ference with Fisher , Oxf. 1849. Jeremy Taylor, 
Works, v. Unid. 1849. Hramball, 1 1 twks, i .—iii. 
Oxf. 1842. Thorndike, 1 For As, i.-vi. Oxf. 1844. 
Rilson's PtrpeUud Gov. 1593. John Rogers, Visi- 
ble tnul Invisible Church, 2d ed. 1719. It. Sander- 
son, The Church , ed. W. Goode. G. lliekes, 
Treatises, 3 vols. 1847. R. Cosin, Eccl. Angl. 
PoUtriu, 1084. Pearson, on Art. IX. of Creed ; 
Hrowne, on same, X. Y. 18G5. Stillinglleet, Ireid- 
cum, Works, iii. Treatises by Abps. Wake, Potter 
(8tli ed. 1852), and Whately, Kingdom of Christ, 
N. Y. 1841. Slater's Original Draft, 1717, 1830. 
Crakanthorp, Defensio Eccl. Angl. new ed. 1817. 
Courayer, Lnylish Ordinations, new cd. 1840. A. 
Litton, The Church, etc. loud. 1851, X. Y. 1850. 
W. Palmer, Treatise on the Church, 3d ed. 2 vols. 
1842. W. Goode, 17/m/. Ch. Engl. 1851, X. Y. 1853. 1 
Arnold, Fragment on Church, in Misci llane*ms 
1 For As, 1850. Coleridge, Ijhj Si mums. The An- \ 
itfuities of Bingham, Hates, Riddle. Hook's Church 


Dictio y, 1852. J. J. Blunt, Const, of Earl$ 
Church. Kaye, Gov. and Discipline first Threv 
Centuries, Ixmd. 1855. Wordsworth, Theophihu 
Anglic anus. J>ond. 1857; X. Y. 1858; in French 
18G1. 

Cni KCJi am> State. De Marea, De Concor- 
dia Sacerdotii et Imperii, Paris, 1GG3. Cenni 
Mouumenta Dominationis Pontif. 2 vols. 4to, Rom. 
17G0-G1. Bellarmine, De Potest. Rom. Pontif. 
Rome, 1G18. 'Fheiner, Codex Diplomat icus, 3 vols. 
fol. Rome, 18G2. Gosselin, Poiver of Popes, ete. 2 
vols. Halt. 18G0. De Dominis, De Rejmb. Eccl. 
Francof. 1G17-1G58. Pithou, Les J Abertis de 
? Eglise GaUicane, Paris, 1594. Bossuet, Jkfensio 
JJeclarationis , 1730. Dupin, Trade de la Puis- 
sance cedes, et tempoi'dle, 1707. Dupin, Manuel 
du Droit ecclts. Paris, 4th ed. 1845. Febronins, 
De Statu Ecclesiie, 2 vols. 2d ed. 1770. ScliarpfF, 
Entstehung des Kirchenstaats, 1854, transl. P>alt. 
18G0. Sugcnheim, Gesch. des Kirchenstaats, 1854. 

1 lasse, I ’ ereinigung dcr geistl. und welt. Obi ryewalt , 
1855. Bohmer, Entstehung des Kirchenstaats, 
1753; De Jure Episc. Principum evangel. Hal. 
1712. Zacharke, Einhtil des Stoats und der 
Kirche, 1797. C. Riflel, Geschichtliche Darstei- 
lung des 1 ’erheiltnisses, Mainz, 183G. IX llinger, 
The Church and Churches, transl. 1863. De 
Maistre, Du Pape. Dupanloup, La Soureraimte 
Pontijicale, 2d ed. Paris, 18G0. F. P. Kenrick, 
Primacy of the Holy See, Phil. 1845. MeClintock, 
Temporal Power, etc. Yinet, Lssai svr la Man- 
ifestation des Convictnms relig. Paris, 1826; Sur 
la Conscience, ete. 1829. A bp. Wake, The Au- 
thority of Princes, 1097. S. Rutherford, Lex Rex, 
Lond. 1G44. Warburton. Alliance Church and 
State, 173G. Hobbes, Leviathan, 1G08. J. R. Prety- 
man, Ch. of Engl, and Erastianism, 1854. II. W. 
Wilbcrforee, History of Erastianism, 1851. Glad- 
stone, State in Relation to Church, 2 vols. 4th ed. 
1841; Church Princijiles, 1840. Pusev, Royal Su- 
premacy, 1847. Coleridge, Constitution of Church 
and State , 1830. Maurice, Kingdom of Christ , 
N r . Y. repr. 1838. Thos. Arnold, Principles Church 
Ref. 1833. Chalmers, National Churdus, 1838 
Wardlaw, National Church Establishments, 1839. 

General Church History. Eusebius, Soc- 
rates, Sozomen,etc. Camb. 1720; transl. G vols. Loud. 
1838. Rufinus, Hist. Eccl. (contin. Eus.) Rom. 1740- 
41. Annals of Gregory of 'Fours, Yen. Bede, Adam 
of Bremen, Xicepliorus Callisti, etc. Roman Cath- 
olic Historians: Baronius, Annales Ecdes. cont. 
by Raynaldus, Bzovius, Mansi, 38 vols. fol. Luca-, 
1738-59. Xatnlis Alexander, Hist. Eccl. Paris, 
8 vols. fol. 1099. Mansi, CouciUontm Colledio , Flor- 
ence, 31 vols. fol. 1759 ff. Floury, Hist. Ecdts. 
cont. Fahre, 3G tom. Paris, 1091-1740. Sacharclli, 0 
tom. 4to, lioni. 1773-95. Stolberg, Gesch. d. Bdig. 
Jisu, cont. v. Kerz. 38 Bde. 1825-34. D< llinger, 
Gesch. d. K. transl. 4 vols. Lond. 1840-8. Ritter, 
Haudbuch, 3 Bde. 5th ed. 1854; Alzog, 5th ed. 
1850. Rohrhaeher, Hist. Cniv. de V&ylisi, 29 
tomes, Paris, 1842 ft’.; llenrion, 25 tom. new ed. 
1859. Darras, Chh. Hist. 20 vols. trails), vols. 
1-4. New York, 1805-00. Palma, J’rahet. Hist. 
Eccl. 3 vols. Rome, 1838-42. Protestant 1 1 isro- 
rlvns: Cnituritv Maydeburytnses, 13 tom. fol. 
1559-1574. llottingcr, /list. Ecchs. 9 tom. 1055- 
07. Mosheim, Inst. /list. Eccl. 1755; transl. 
Murdock, New York, 5th ed. 1854. Ycncma, Inst, 
/list. Ace/. 7 vols. Lugd. Bat. 1777-83. Sfhrickh 
| Allynmine Kirch enyesch irhte, 4 5 'Fide. 1708- 18 Kk 
Henke, Ally. Geschichte dcr Kirche, 9 Thle. ed. 
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Vater, 1823. Neander, AUg. Gesck. (General His- 
tory of the Church), 6 Bde. Berl. 1824-57; trans- 
lated by .Jos. Torrey, Bost. 1848-54, 5 vols. : re- 
printed in London and Edinburgh. Gieseler, 
Lehrbuch (Text Book of Church History), 6 Bde. 
1824-57 ; 3 vols. to Information, transl. by Cun- 
ningham, Phila. 1836; translated by Davidson, 
and in part by H. B. Smith, to 1648, 4 vols. New 
York, 1858-00. Base, Lehrbuch , 7th ed. transl. 
by Wing, New York, 1855. Guericke, llanclbuch , 

3 Bde. 8tli ed. 1855, 1st vol. transl. by Shcdd, 
Andover, 1857; Niedner, Lehrbuch , new ed. 1866; 
Gfrbrer, 7 lkle. to 1305, 1841-60; Kurtz, transl. 
by Schneffer, Phila. 2 vols. I860; F. 0. Baur, 5 
Bde.; Hasse, 3 Bde. 1864; Ebrard, 2 Bde. 1865. 
A. J. Matter, Hist, uniu . de I'Eglise, 4 tom. Paris, 
1839. Chas. Hardwick, Middle Ages and Ref. 2 
vols. 1853-6. J. C. Robertson, Ancient anl Medi- 
eval, 2 vols. 3d ed. 1864. Waddington, thro’ Kef. 

6 vols. 1835 ff. Bates, College Lectures. 

History of the Early Church: Tillemont, 
Memoires pour servir, etc., 16 vols. 4to, Paris, 
1693-1701 (first six cent.). Mosheim, Hist. Com- 
mentaries ;, 2 vols. transl. by Murdock, N. Y. 1852. 
H. H. Miliuan, 3 vols. new ed. N. Y. 1866. Cave, 
Lives of the Fathers , new ed. Oxf. 1840; Hist. Lift. 
Oxf. 1740. Ed. Burton, Lectures , 4th ed. Oxf. 
1855. Blunt, First Three Cent. Lond. 1856. 
Baumgarten's Apost. Hist. 2 vols. transl. Edinb. 
Schaff, Apostolic Church , N. Y. 1853; Church to 
600, 3 vols. 1859-67. Capefigue, 4 vols. Paris, 1850. 
Presscnse, Trois prem. Si'ecles , Paris, 4 tom. 1858 
ft*. Hagenbach, Vorlesungen , 2 Thle. 1855-6. J. 
P. Lange, 2 Bde. 1854. F. D. Maurice, Lectures , 
Gamb. 1854. Win. Bright, 313 to 451, Lond. I860. 
T. W. Allies (Rom. Cath.), Formation of Christen- 
dom, i. Lond. 1865. Moberly, Christians at Rome , 
Lond. 1861. 

History of the Eastern Churches : Le 
Quien, Oriens Christinnus , Paris, 1732. Assemani, 
Bibliotheca Orientalis , Rome, 1765. Kenaudot, 
Liturgiaruni Orientalium Collection Paris, 1720. 
Mouravieff, Church of Russia, Oxf. 1842. R. W. 
Blackmore, Doctrine of Russian Church , Aberdeen, 
1845. Waddington, Hist, of Greek Church , new 
ed. Lond. 1854. Palmer, Diss. on the Orthodox 
Communion, Ix>nd. 1853. Prince Galitsin, L'Egli&e 
greco-russe , Paris, 1861. Badger, Nestorians and 
their Ritual, Lond. 1852. J. M. Neale, Bit. to 
Hist, of the Eastern Church, and Patriarchate 
)f Alexandria, 4 vols. Lond. 1847-50. Pitzipios, 
L'Eglise Orientale , 3 vols. 1855. Stanley, Lect- 
ures on the Eastern Church, Lond. and N. Y. 1862. 
A. Pichler, Gesck. der Trennung zwischen Orient 
undOccilent, 2 Bde. Miinchen, 1863-5. Macaire, 
Theol. dogmatique orthoiloxe, 2 vols. Paris, 1860. 
W. Beveridge, Synodihm, si ve Pandectce Canonunt 
ab Eccl. Grceca recept. 2 vols. Oxf. 1672-82. John 
G. King, The Greek Church in Russia, 4to, Lond. 
1772. Latin Church : Milnmn’s Latin Chris- 
tianity, 8 vols. N. Y., ed. 1860-1. Ranke, Hist, 
of Popes, etc. 3 vols. Lond. Phila. 1851. Gibbon’s 
Decline and F all of Rom. Emp. Thos. Greenwood, 
Cathedra Petri, 5 vols. 1856-64. P. Jaftb, Re- 
gesta Pnntifcum, Berol. 1851 (to a. r>. 1198). 
Bowyer, Hist, of Popes, ed. S. H. Cox, 3 vols. 
J’hila. 1840. Phil. Muller, Die romischen Pdbste, 
14 Bde. 1855. J. E. Riddle, History of Papacy , 

2 vols. Lond. 1S54. 

History of the Reformation: Jo. Sleid- 
*nus, De Statu Religionis , etc., 1555 ; English 
k can»l. 1689, bv Bohun. Spalatini, Annul. Ref. ed. J 
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Cyprian. Leips. 1718. Seckendorf, Comment. Hist 
ed. 2, 1694. Hagenbafch, Vorlesungen , 6 Bde 
1851—4. Merle d’Aubigm*, Hist. Ref. 5 vols. N. 
Y. 1843. Marheineke, Gesvh. d. teutschen Ref. 4 
Thle. Berl. 1831. Neudccker, Gesch. d. Ref. 1843; 
d. Protest. 2 Bde. 1844; Urkunden , 1836; Acten- 
stiicke , 1838; Neite Beitrdge, 2 Bde. 1841. Yillers’ 
Essay, transl. Phila. 1833. J. Dollinger (Rom. 
Cath.), Die Reformation, 3 Bde. 1851. H. Soames, 
Hist. Ref 4 vols. 1826. L. Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. 
im Zeitalter d. Ref. 5 Bde. Berl. 1839 ff., transl. 
Phila. 1844. J. II. Ilottingcr, Hist. Eccl. 1655; 
J. J. Ilottingcr, Helcetische Kirchenycsch. 1808 
ff. J. de Beansobre, Hist, de hi Ref. 3 vols. Berne, 
1785. Merle d’Aubigne, Ref. in Switzerland , 2 v\ 
1864. Theod. Beza, Hist. Eccl. 3 tom. 1580. 1><i 
Thou, Hist, sui Temp. 5 v. fob 1620. G. d$ Felice, 
Hist. Protest, in France , transl. N. Y. 1851. W 
Haag, La France Protest. 10 vols. 1850 ff. S med- 
ley, Ref. Religion in France, 3 vols. Yon Polenz 
Gesch. d. franz. Protest. 4 Bde. 1858-64. L 
Ranke, Civil Wars in France, N. Y. 1854. Ger- 
hard Brandt’s Hist. Ref. in Low Countries, 4 v. fol 
1770. Thos. McC’rie, Hist, if Ref. in Italy am 
Spain, 2 vols. 1833. Rosseeuw-St. Hilaire, Hist. 
d'Espagne , tom. vii., viii. Ref aiul Anti-Ref in 
Bohemia, from the German, 2 vols. Lond. 1845. 
Gindely, Bohmen und Mdhren, etc. 2 Bde. Prag, 
1857. Palacky, Bohmen's Gesch. 3 Bde. 1854. 
Krasinski, Ref in Poland , 2 vols. Lond. 1838. 
Hist. ofProttst. in Hungary , Lond. 1854. Miinter, 
Kirchengesch. v. Ddnemark u. Xomcegen, 3 Thle. 
Leips. 1833. Knox, Hist. Ref. in Scotland, Edinb. 
1732; Gilb. Stuart’s, Lond. 1780; Publications of 
the Wodrowand Spottiswoode Societies; Hethering- 
ton’s Church Hist, of S. 2 vols. 1843. Stephen’s 
Hist. 4 vols. Lond. 1844; Stevenson's Hist. Edinb. 
1845; McCrie’s Sketches , 2 vols. 1824; Cunning- 
ham’s History , 2 vols. Edinb. 1859. Thos. Mc- 
Lachlan, Early Scottish Church , Edinb. 1865. 

History of the Churcii of England: Bede, 
Hist. Eccl. Oxf. 1846. Ussher, Britan. Eccles. 
Antiq. Works, v., vi. Collier, Eccl. Hist.. 9 v. 1845. 
Fuller, Church Hist. 6 vols. ed. Brewer. Burnet, 
Hist. Ref 4 vols. Oxf. 1829. Massingberd, Hist . 
Engl. Ref. Lond. 1842. Southey, Book of Church. 

2 vols. Lond. 1837. Short, Sketches of Hist. Lond 
1847. Churton, Early Eng. Ch. Lond. 1841 
Stubbs, Registnim Sacrum Angl. Oxf. 1858. De- 
bary, Hist. Ch. Eng. 1635-1717, Lond. I860. 
G. G. Perry, Hist. Ch. Engl, from Death of Eliz. 

3 vols. 1861. Baxter, Ch. Hist. Engl. 2 vols. Lond. 
1846. Wilkins, Concil. Mag. Brit. 4 vols. Loud 
1737, fol.; new ed. in preparation for Oxf Univ. 
Press. Wordsworth, Eccl. Biog. 4 vols. Lond. 
1839. Hook, Lives Abps. Canterb. vols. 1-5, Lond. 
1860-67. Anderson, Hist. Colonial Ch. Eng. 2 
vols. 2d ed. Lond. 1856. Skinner, Eccl. Hist. 
Scotia ml, Lond. 1788; Russell, Hist. Ch. in Scot- 
land, Lond. 1834. Thos. Lathbury, Hist, of A on- 
Jurors, Lond. 1845. Mant, Hist. Ch. lrelana t 
2d ed. 2 vols. Lond. 1841; King, Church Ilist. 
Ireland, Dublin, 1845. Wilberforce, Hist. Prot. 
Ep. Ch. in Am. Lond. 1844; Bp. White's Memoirs; 
Hawks, Doc. Hist. Marylaml, Va., Conn., etc. 

History of other Branches of the 
Church in England and America: Daniel 
Neal, Hist, of Puritans, 1723-38; New York, 2 
vols. 1858. J. B. Marsden, History of Earlier amx 
Later Puritans, 2 vols. Lond. 1852; Ilist. of Chris - 
tint Churches ami Sects. 2 vols. lx>nd. 1856. Bruj. 
I llanbury, Memorials of the ConyregationalisUs 3 
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rols. 1/md. 1800-41. Sam. Hopkins, The Puritans, 
3 vols. Host. 1800. Tk. Price, I list. of P rot. Xon^ 
Conformity, 2 voU. 1800-8. K<1. Calamy, Xon- 

Conf. Memorial, ed. rainier, 2d ed. 0 vols. I.ond. 
1802. Henj. Hrook, Lives of the Puritans, 3 vols. 
l-ond. 1810. Hogue and Hcimctt's Hist, if Dis- 
senters to 1808, 2d cd. I.ond. 180’). .lames Hen- 
nett, Hist, of Dissenters , 1808-1808, Loud. 1800. 
W. Wilson, Hist, and Andy, if Diss. Churches , 4 
vols. 1808. C. Walker, Hist. Independency , 1600- 
GL Wnddington, Cony. Hist, to 1G62, Lond. 18G2. 
I'lios. Head, Mon- Conformists in Wales, 1861. 1. 
D. Rupp, Oriyinal Hist, of Religious Denominations 
in United States , Hhila. 1844. 1L Haird. He l iy ion 
in America, 1344. Is. Haekus, Hist, if Baptists , 
3 vols. 1801 ; Henediet, Baptists , N. V. 1848; Cut- 
ting, Hist. Vindications, 1859. Young’s Chronicle 
of the Pilgrims, 2d ed. 1844. Celt's / Ecclesiastical 
/list, of X. England, 2 vols. 1855. Palfrey’s Hist. 
New England, 0 vols. Host. 1858-G4. Tracy, The 
Great Awakening, Host. 1842. Uliden, Xew Eng. 
Theocracy, transl. Boston, 1858. Astid, Hist, des 
Etats- Un is, 2 tom. Paris, 1805. Al>el Stevens, 
Hist, of Methodism, 3 vols. 1858-01; Hist. Meth. 
Ep. Ch. in U. S. 2 vols. 1804. llazclius, Am. 
Lutheran Ch. 1840 ; Sehmucker, Am. Lutheran- 
ism, 1851. Demurest, Ref. Dutch Church, 1859. 
Chas. Hodge, Constitutional llist. Presb. Church, 
2 vols. 1809. E. II. Gillett, Hist. Presb. Ch. 2 
vols. 18G4. H. B. S. & F. M. 

* CHURCHES, ROBBERS OF, is the 
translation (A. V.) of UpoavKovs (Acts xix. 37) 
which should be “ robbers of temples ” or “ sacrile- 
gious.* ’ 'Che Ephesian town-clerk declared that no 
accusation like this could be brought against Paul's 
companions, Gaius and Aristarchus. The temples 
of the heathen contained images of gold and silver, 
votive olferings and other gifts, which were often 
plundered. *• Churches,” when our version was 
made, denoted places of pagan as well as of Christian 
worship, and hence this latter application of the 
term, which is now so incongruous, was not im- 
proper then. Cor examples of this wider usage in 
the older writers, see Trench, Authorized lersion, 
&c., p. 42 (ed. 1859). II. 

CHU'SHAX - RISHATHA'IM 

: Xovaapaadaip. ; [Comp. Xoutrai/- 
peaadalp :] Chusan Has'ithaim), the king of Meso- 
potamia who oppressed Israel during eight years in 
the generation immediately following Joshua (Judg. 
iii. 8). 'Che seat of his dominion was probably the 
region between the Euphrates and the Khabour, to 
wlpch the name of Mesopotamia always attached 
in a special way. In the early cuneiform inscrip- 
tions this country appears to he quite distinct from 
Assyria; it is inhabited by a people called Xairi, 
who are divided into a vast number of petty tribes 
and offer hut little resistance to the Assyrian armies. 
No centralized monarchy is found, hut as none of 
the Assyrian historical inscriptions date earlier than 
al>o\it n. c. J 190, which is some centuries later 
than the time of Chushan, it is of course quite 
possible that a very different condition of things 
may have existed in his day. In the weak and 
divided state of Western Asia at this time, it \uw 
easy for a brave and skillful chief to build up rapidly 
% vast power, which was apt to crumble away almost 
u quickly. 'Hie case of Solomon is an instance. 
t-hushan-Rishathaini’s yoke was broken from the 
teck of the people of Israel at the end of eight 


years by Othniel, Caleb’s nephew (Judg. iii 10 V 
and nothing more is heard of Mesopotamia ao an 
aggressive power. 'Hie rise of the Assyrian empire, 
about n. c. 1270, would naturally reduce the bor- 
dering nations to insignilieanee. G. R. 

CHLTSI (XouSi Alex. Xoi'ccit [Aid. Comp. 
Xoutrf:] Yulg. omits), a place named only in Judith 
vii. 18, as near Ek rebel, and upon the brook Moch- 
mur. It was doubtless in central Ralestinc, but 
all the names appear to he very corrupt, and are 
not recognizable. 

CIIU'ZA (properly Cnuz as. Xov(ds: [Chusaj 
or -*«]), eTTirponos, or house-steward of Herod ( An- 
ti pas), whose wife Joanna Cludi/t/a, hav- 

ing been healed by our Lord either of possession by 
an evil spirit or of a disease, became attached to 
that body of women who accompanied llim on his 
journeyings (Luke viii. 3); and, together with Mary 
Magdalen and Mary the mother [?] of James, 
having come early to the sepulchre on the morning 
of the resurrection, to bring spices and ointments 
to complete the burial, brought word to the Apostles 
that the lx)rd was risen (Luke xxiv. 10). 

II. A 

CIC'CAR (^22). [JoitDAjc ; Topograph- 
ical Terms.] 

CILIC'IA (KiAiKta), a maritime province in 
the S. E. of Asia Minor, bordering on Ram pin lia 
in the W., Lyeaonia and Cappadocia in the X., and 
Syria in the E. Lofty mountain chains separate 
it from these provinces, Mous Amamis from Syria, 
and Antitaurus from Cappadocia : these barriers 
can be surmounted only by a few difficult passes; 
the former by the Rortfe Amanides at the head of 
the valley of the Rinanis, the latter by the Rortae 
Cilicia? near the sources of the Cydnus; towards 
the S., however, an outlet was afforded between the 
Sinus Issicus and the spurs of Amanus for a road, 
which afterwards crossed the Porta? Syria* in the 
direction of Antioch/ 1 The sea-coast is rock-bound 
in the W., low and shelving in the E. ; the chief 
rivers, Sams, Cydnus, and Calycadnus, were inac- 
cessible to vessels of any size from sand-bars formed 
at their mouths. The western portion of the 
province is intersected with the ridges of Anti- 
taurus, and was denominated Trachea, rough, in 
contradistinction to Eedias, the lenl district in the 
E. The latter portion was remarkable for its beauty 
and fertility, as well as for its luxurious climate: 
hence it became a favorite residence of the Greeks 
after its incorporation into the Macedonian empire, 
and its capital Ta tests was elevated into the seat 
of a celebrated school of philosophy. The connec- 
tion ln-tween the Jews ami Cilicia dates from the 
time when it became part of t lie Syrian kingdom. 
Antioehus the Great is said to have introduced 
2900 families of the Jews into Asia Minor, man) 
of whom probably settled in Cilicia (Joseph. Ant 

xii. 3, § 4). In the Apostolic age they were stiff 
there in considerable numbers (Acts vi. 9). l ‘ilicinn 
mercenaries, probably from Trachea, sened in the 
body-guard of Alexander Januicus (Joseph. Ant. 

xiii. 13, § 5: B. d. i. 4, § 3). Josephus identified 
Cilicia with the Tarshish of Gen. x. 4; &apabs 5^ 
0aptrety, oorces y&p IkoAcito rb 7raAaibn tj KiA tula 
(Ant. i. G, § I). Cilicia was from its geographical 


a Hence the close connection which exlste* between 
Syria ami Cilicia, txs indicated iu Acts 23, 41 
Gal J. 21. 


CINNAMON 

positive the high road between Syria and the M r est; i 
it was also the native country of St. Paul: hence it | 
was risited by him, first, soon after his conversion 
(Gal. i. 21; Acts ix. 30), on which occasion he 
probably founded the church there ; a and again in 
his second apostolical journey, when lie entered it 
on the side of Syria, and crossed Antitaurus by the 
Pyhe Ciliche into Lycaonia (Acts xv. 41). 

AV. L. B. 

CINNAMON • kivv ^ ixou -. 

'v.nnamomim), a well-known aromatic substance, 
the rind of the Laumis cirmamomum , called Ko- 
rumla-yauhah in Ceylon. It is mentioned in Ex. 
xxx. 23 as one of the component parts of the holy 
anointing oil, which Moses was commanded to pre- 
pare; in Prov. vii. 17 as a perfume for the bed; 
and in Cant. iv. 14 as one of the plants of the 
garden which is the image of the spouse. In Rev. 
xviii. 13 it is enumerated among the merchandise 
of the great Babylon. “It was imported into 
Judrea by the Phoenicians or by the Arabians, and 
is now found in Sumatra, Borneo, China, Ac., but 
chiefly, and of the best quality, in the S. W. part 
of Ceylon, where the soil is light and sandy, and 
the atmosphere moist with the prevalent southern 
winds. The stem and boughs of the cinnamon-tree 
are surrounded by a double rind, the exterior being 
whitish or gray, and almost inodorous and tasteless ; 
but the inner one, which consists properly of two 
closely connected rinds, furnishes, if dried in the 
sun, that much-valued brown cinnamon which is 
imported to ns in the shape of fine thin barks, 
eight or ten of which, rolled one into the other, form 
sometimes a quill. It is this inner rind which is 

called in Ex. xxx. 23, “ spicy cin- 

namon ” (Kalisch ad he.). From the coarser pieces 
oil of cinnamon is obtained, and a finer kind of oil 
is also got by boiling the ripe fruit of the tree. 
This last is used in the composition of incense, and 
diffuses a most delightful scent* when burning. 

Herodotus (iii. Ill) ascribes to the Greek word 
Kivudjxcjofxov a Phoenician, i. e. a Semitic origin. 
His words are : 6pvi6as Se A eyovai yeyakas 
(popeeir ravra r a i<dp<pea, rot ryxeis airb 4>oivt/cw v 
ft adivres KivvoLywyov Kakeofxev. 

The meaning of the Heb. root is doubtful. 
The Arab. **0 = to smell offensively like rancid 

nut-oil. Gesenius suggests that the word might 
have had the notion of lifting up or standing up- 
right, like Hr?, ’] r O, ^317, and so be identical 

with 712 canna , calamus , which the cinnamon- 
rind resembles in form when prepared for the 
market, and has hence been called in the later 
Latin cannelh , in Italian canella , and in French 
canelle. Gesenius ( Thes . 1223) corrects his former 

derivation of the word (in Lex. Man.) from 
is being contrary to grammatical analogy. 

W. D. 

The reader is referred to Sir E. Tennent’s Ceylon 
(i. 599) for much interesting information on the 
subject of the early history of the cinnamon plant : 
‘ihis writer believes that “ the earliest knowledge 


* « Probably ” churches,” for the plural (Acta xv. 
£1) naturally refers to churches in each of the two 
trovuices, not to one church in each of the two. 

H. 
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of this substance possessed by the Western nations 
was derived from China, and that it first reached 
India and Phoenicia overland by way of Persia; at 
a later period when the Arabs, ‘the merchants of 
Sheba,’ competed for the trade of Tyre, and earned 
to her the chief of all spices * (Ez. xxvii. 22), theii 
supplies were drawn hern theii African possessions, 
and the cassia of the Troglodytic coast supplanted 
the cinnamon of the far East, and to a great extent 
excluded it from the market.” 

With regard to the origin of the word, it is 
probable that it is derived from the Persian “ Cin- 
namon," i. e. “Chinese amomum ” (sec Tennent 
in l. c.). Dr. Hoyle, however, conjectures that it 
is allied to the Cingalese Cacynnamn , “ sweet wood,” 
or the Malagan Kaimanis. The brothers 0. G 
and Th. F. L. Nees von Esenbeck have published 
a valuable essay, “ De Cinnamomo Disjmiath" 
(Amosnitates botan. Bonnenses , Ease. i. Bonnoe, 
1823, 4to), to which the reader is referred for 
additional information. W. H. 

CIN'NEROTH, ALL (n'V)?3-b| : *5 <rcu< 
t)]v Xevueped ; [Vat. XefraO ; Alex. XeyepriR] 
universam Ceneroth ), a district named with the 
; “ land of Naphtali ” and other northern places as 
having been laid waste by Benhadad king of Damas- 
cus, the ally of Asa king of Judah (i K. xv. 20). 
It probably took its name from the adjacent city or 
lake of the same name (in other passages of the 
A. V. [in modern editions] spelt Chinneroth); 
and was possibly the small enclosed district [3 miles 
long and 1 wide] north of Tiberias, and by the side 
of the lake, afterwards known as “ the plain of 
Gennesaret.” The expression “ All Cinnercth ” 
is unusual and may he compared with “All 
Bithron,” — probably, like this, a district and not 
a town. G. 

CIRA'M A. The people of Cirama (e/c K ipaycis; 
[Vat. K eipapL'i Alex. K ipayai] Gramas) and Gab- 
des came up with Zorubabel from Babylon (1 Esdr. 
v. 20). [Hamah.] 

circumcision (nVm ‘ TTtplTOflT} • cir - 

c umcisio) was peculiarly, though not exclusively, a 
Jewish rite. It was enjoined upon Abraham, the 
father of the nation, by God, at the institution, 
arid as the token, of the Covenant, which assured 
to him and his descendants the promise of the 
Messiah (Gen. xvii.). It was thus made a neces- 
sary condition of Jewish nationality. Every male 
child was to he circumcised when eight days old 
(Lev. xii. 3) on pain of death; a penalty which, in 
the case of Moses, appears to have been demanded 
of the father, when the Lord “ sought to kill him ’* 
because his son was uncircumcised (Ex. iv. 24-29) 
If the eighth day were a Sabbath the rite was not 
postponed (John vii. 22, 23). Slaves, whether 
home-born or purchased, were circumcised (Gen. 
xvii. 12, 13); and foreigners must have their males 
circumcised before they could be allowed to partake 
of the passover (Ex. xii. 48), or become Jewish 
citizens (Jud. xiv. 10. See also Esth. viii. 17, 

where for Heb. E^lilVlD, “ became Jews,” the 
LXX. have Trepiereyopro Kal *IouSai£bv). The 
operation, which was performed with a sharp instru- 
ment (Ex. iv. 25; Josh. v. 2 [Knife]), was. a 
painful one, at least to grown persons (Gen. xxxiv. 
25; Josh. v. 8). It seems to have been customary 
to name a child when it was circun cised (Luke L 
59). 


1G4 CIRCUMCISION 

Various explanations have been given of the fact, 
that, though the Israelites practised circumcision 
in Egypt, they neglected it entirely during their 
Journeying in the wilderness (Josh. v. 5). The 
most satisfactory account of the matter appears to 
be, that the nation, while bearing the punishment 
of disobedience in its forty gears’ wandering, was 
regarded as under a temporary rejection by God, 
and was therefore prohibited from using the sign 
of the Covenant. This agrees with the mention 
of their disobedience and its punishment, which 
immediately follows in the passage in Joshua (v. 6), 
and with the words (v. 9), “ This day have I rolled 
away the reproach of Egypt from off you.” The 
“ reproach of Egypt ” was the threatened taunt of 
their former masters that God had brought them 
into the wilderness to slay them (Ex. xxxii. 12; 
Num. xiv. 13-16; J)eut. ix. 28), which, so long as 
they remained uncircumcised and wanderers in the 
desert for their sin, was in danger of falling upon 
them. (Other views of the passage are given and 
discussed in Keil's Commentary on Joshua , in 
Clark’s Theol. Llbr ., p. 129, Ae.) 

The use of circumcision by other nations beside 
the Jews is to be gathered almost entirely from 
sources extraneous to the Hi ble. The rite has been 
found to prevail extensively both in ancient and 
modern times; and among some nations, as, for in- 
stance, the Abyssinians, Nubians, modern J^gypt- 
ians, and Hottentots, a similar custom is said to be 
practiced by both sexes (see the Penny Cychpedia, 
article Circumcision). The Biblical notice of the 
rite describes it as distinctively Jewish; so that in 
the X. T. “the circumcision” (ij nepiTop-rj) and 
the uncircumcision (tj aKpo^uaria) arc frequently 
used as synonyms for the Jews and the Gentiles. 
Circumcision certainly belonged to the Jews as it 
did to no other people, by virtue of its divine insti- 
tution, of the religious privileges which were at- 
tached to it, and of the strict regulations which 
enforced its observance. Moreover, the O. T. his- 
tory incidentally discloses the fact that many, if 
not all, of the nations with whom they came in 
contact were uncircumcised. One tribe of the Ca- 
naanites, the llivites, were so, as appears from the 
story of Mamor and Sheehan (Gen. xxxiv.). To 
the Philistines the epithet “ uncircumcised ” is con- 
stantly applied (Judg. xiv. 3, Ac. Hence the force 
of the narrative, 1 Sam. xviii. 23-27). Prom the 
great unwillingness of Zipporah to allow her son to 
be circumcised (Ex. iv. 23), it would seem that the 
Midianites, though descended from Abraham by 
Keturah (ticn. xxv. 2), did not practice the rite. 
The expression “lying uncircumcised,” or “ lying 
with the uncircumcised,” as used by Ezekiel (c. 
xxxii.) of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and others, 
does not necessarily affirm any thing either way, as 
‘<i the actual practice of circumcision by those na- 
tions. The origin of the custom amongst one large 
section of those Gentiles who follow it, is to be 
found in the Biblical record of the circumcision of 
I*h iiiael (Gen. xvii. 25). Josephus relates that the 
Arabians circumcise after the thirteenth year, be- 
cause Ishniael, the founder of their nation, was eir- 
'imicised at that age (.*!«/. i. 12, § 2; see Erne's 
Mod. I'yypt. cli. ii.). Though Mohammed did not 
enjoin circumcision in the Koran, he was circum- 
cised himself, according to the custom of his coun- 
try; and circumcision is now as common amongst 
the Mohammedans as amongst the Jews. 

Another passage in the Bible lias l>eeu thought 
yy some to speak of certain Gentile nations aa cir- 
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cumeised. In Jer. ix. 25, 26 (Heb. 24, 25) the 
expression , ver. 24) which ia 

translated in the A. V. “ all them which are cir- 
cumcised with the uncircumcised,” is rendered by 
Micliaelis and Ewald “ all the uncircumcised cir- 
cumcised ones,” and the passage understood to de 
scribe the Egyptians, Jews, Edomites, Ammonites, 
and Moabites, as alike circumcised in tlesh and un- 
circumcised in heart. But, whatever meaning be 
assigned to the particular expression (Bosenm idler 
agrees with the A. V.; Maurer suggests “ciicurn- 
cised in foreskin”), the next verse makes a plain 
distinction between two classes, of which all the 

Gentiles (Z'pSH" ✓ including surely the 
Egyptians and others just named, was one, and the 
house of Israel the other; the former being uncir- 
cumciaed both in llesh and heart, the latter, though 
possessing the outward rite, yet destitute of the cor- 
resjionding state of heart, and therefore to be vis- 
ited as though uncircumcised. The difficulty that 
then arises, namely, that the Egyptians are called 
uncircumcised, whereas Herodotus and others state 
that they were circumcised, has been obviated by 
supposing those statements to refer only to the 
priests and those initiated into the mysteries, so 
that the nation generally might still be spoken of 
as uncircumcised (Herod, ii. 36, 37, 104; and Wes- 
seling and Biilir in loc.). The testimony of Herod- 
otus must be received with caution, especially as he 
asserts (ii. 104) that the Syrians in Palestine con- 
fessed to having received circumcision from the 
Egyptians. If he means the Jews, the assertion, 
though it has been ably defended (see Spencer, de 
Ley. Ilebr. i. 5, § 4) cannot be reconciled with 
Gen. xvii.; John vii. 22. If other Syrian tribes 
are intended, we have the contradiction of Josephus, 
who writes, “It is evident that no other of the 
Syrians that live in Palestine besides us alone are 
circumcised ” (Ant. viii. 10, § 3. See Whiston’s 
note there). Of the other nations mentioned by 
Jeremiah, the Moabites and Ammonites were de- 
scended from Lot, who had left Abraham before he 
received the rite of circumcision ; and the Edomites 
cannot be shown to have been circumcised until 
they were compelled to be so by Ilyrcanus (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 9, §1). The subject is fully discussed 
by Micliaelis (Commentaries on the Laics of Moses, 
iv. 3, clxxxiv.-elxxxvi.). 

The process of restoring a circumcised person to 
his natural condition by a surgical ojieration was 
sometimes undergone (Celsus, de Re Medico , vii. 
25). Some of the Jews in the time of Antiochus 
Kpiphaues, wishing to assimilate themselves to the 
heathen around them, built a gymnasium (yvpva- 
(Tiov) at Jerusalem, and that they might not be 
known to be Jews when they appeared naked in 
the games, “ made themselves uncircumcised ” (1 
Mac iv i. 15, enohjaav eaurois aKpoPuarlas- t /Vce- 
runt sibi proputia ; Joseph. Ant. xii. § 5, 1, ttt)v 
ru>v aiSolur irepno/x^y ^TriKa\inrT(iv } k. t. A.)- 
Against having recourse to this practice, from an 
excessive anti-Judaistic tendency, St. Paul cautions 
the (’ori nt liians in the words “ Was any one called 
being circumcised, lot him not become uneircum- 
cised ” (jurj ^mairdcrdu^ 1 (’or. vii. 18). See the 
Essay of Groddeck, De Jmhris praputium, Ac., in 
Sclii ttgen’s /lor. ffebr. ii. 

The attitude which Christianity, at its introduc- 
tion, assumed towards circumcision was one of ab- 
solute hostility, so far as the necessity of the rit* 
to salvation, or its |>ossessioii of any religious or 
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moral worth were concerned (Acts xv.; Gal. v. 2). 
hut while the Apostles resolutely forbade its im- 
position by authority on the Gentiles, they made 
no objection to its practice, as a mere matter of 
feeling or expediency. St. Paul, who would by no 
means consent to the demand for Titus, who was a 
Greek, to be circumcised (Gal. ii. 3-5), on another 
occasion had Timothy circumcised to conciliate the 
Jews, and that he might preach to them with more 
effect as being one of themselves (Acts xvi. 3). 
The Abyssinian Christians still practice circum- 
cision as a national custom. In accordance with 
the spirit of Christianity, those who ascribed effi- 
cacy to the mere outward rite, are spoken cf in the 
N. T. almost with contempt as “ the concision ” or 
“amputation” (rV KaraTOfifiv)’, while the claim 
io be the true circumcision is vindicated for Chris- 
tians themselves (Phil. iii. 2, 3). An ethical idea 
is attached to circumcision even in the 0. T., where 
uncircumcised lips (Ex. vi. 12, 30), or ears (Jer. vi. 
10), or hearts (Lev. xxvi. 41) are spoken of, i. e., 
either stammering or dull, closed as it were with a 

foreskin (Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. v. ^12), or rather 
rebellious and unholy (Deut. xxx. 6; Jer. iv. 4), 
because circumcision was the symbol of purity (see 
Is. Iii. 1). Thus the fruit of a tree is called uncir- 
cumcised, or in other words unclean (Lev. xix. 23). 
In the N. T. the ethical and spiritual idea of purity 
and holiness is fully developed (Col. ii. 11, 13; 
Horn. ii. 23, 29). T. T. P. 

CIS (Rec. T. Kts [and so written because the 
Greek alphabet did not express s/i] ; Lachm. [Tisch. 
Treg.J with [Sin.] A 13 C D, Ke'is' Cis), Acts 
xiii. 21. [Kish, 1.] 

CI'SAI [2 syl.] (Knrafos; [Vat. Alex. FA. 
Keiaaios •] CEs), Esth. xi. 2. [Kish, 2.] 

CISTERN ("112, from ")N2, dig or boi-e, 
Gesen. 176: usually \d,KKos‘ cistema or lacus), a 
receptacle for water, either conducted from an ex- 
ternal spring, or proceeding from rain-fall. 

The dryness of the summer months between May 
and September, in Syria, and the scarcity of springs 
in many parts of the country, make it necessary to 
collect in reservoirs and cisterns the rain-w'ater, of 
which abundance falls in the intermediate period 
(Shaw, Travels , 335; S. Jerome, quoted by Har- 
mer, i. 148; Robinson, i. 430; Kitto, Phys. Geogr. 
of H. L. 302, 303). Thus the cistern is essentially 

distinguished from the bring spring 'Ain; 

but from the web "1S2, -See?*, only in the fact 
that Beer is almost always used to denote a place 
ordinarily containing w^ater rising on the spot, while 

*112, Bor, is often used for a dry pit, or one that 
may be left dry at pleasure (Stanley, 8. tf P. 512, 
514). [Ain; Well.] The larger sort of public 
tanks or reservoirs, in Arabic, Birkeh , Hebrew Be- 
recak , are usually called in A. V. “pool,” while 
for the smaller and more private it is convenient to 
reserve the name cistern. 

Both birkeh s and cisterns are frequent through- 
out the w’hole of Syria and Palestine, and for the 
construction of them the rocky nature of the ground 
affords pecuhar facilities either in original excava- 
tion, or by enlargement of natural cavities. Dr. 
Robinson remarks that the inhabitants of all the 
hill country of Judah and Benjamin are in the 
habit of collecting water during the rainy season in 
tanks and cisterns, in the cities and fields, and 
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along the high roads, for the sustenance of them- 
selves and their flocks, and for the comfort of the 
passing traveller. Many of these are obviously an- 
tique, and exist along ancient roads now deserted. 
On the long forgotten way from Jericho to Bethel, 
“ broken cisterns ” of high antiquity are found at 
regular intervals. Jerusalem, described by Strabo 
as web suppHed with water, in a dry neighborhood 
(xvi. 760), depends mainly for this upon its ’cis- 
terns, of w T hich almost every private house possesses 
one or more, excavated in the rock on which the 
city is built. The following are the dimensions of 
4, belonging to the house in which Dr. Robinson 
resided. (1.) 15 ft. X3X12 deep. (2.) 8X4 
X 15. (3.) 10X10X15. (4.) 30X30X20. 

The cisterns have usually a round opening at the 
top, sometimes built up with stonework above, and 
furnished with a curb and a wheel for the bucket 
(Eccl. xii. 6), so that they have externally much 
the appearance of an ordinary well. The water is 
conducted into them from the roofs of the houses 
during the rainy season, and with care remains 
sweet during the whole summer and autumn. In 
this manner most of the larger houses and public 
buildings are supphed (Robinson, i. 324-5). Jose- 
phus ( B . J. iv. 4, § 4) describes the abundant pro- 
vision for water supply in the towers and fortresses 
of Jerusalem, a supply w f hich has contributed 
greatly to its capacity for defense, while the dryness 
of the neighborhood, verifying Strabo’s expression 
t))V kvk\o) xd 'ipav ix ov Nonpar Kal ixvvbpov, has 
in all cases hindered the operations of besiegers. 
Thus Hezekiah stopped the supply of water outside 
the city in anticipation of the attack of Sennach- 
erib (2 Chr. xxxii. 3, 4). The progress of Antio- 
clms Sidetes, n. c. 134, was at first retarded by 
want of water, though this want was afterwards 
unexpectedly relieved (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8, § 2; 
Clinton, iii. 331). Josephus also imputes to divine 
interposition the supply of water with which the 
army of Titus was furnished after suffering from 
want of it ( B . j. v. 9, § 4). The crusaders also, 
during the siege A. d. 1099, were harassed by ex- 
treme want of water while the besieged were fully 
supplied (Matth. Paris, Hist. pp. 46, 49, ed. Wat.). 
The defense of Masada by Joseph, brother of Herod, 
against Antigonus, was enabled to be prolonged, 
owing to an unexpected replenishing of the cisterns 
by a shower of rain (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 15, § 2), and 
in a subsequent passage he describes the cisterns 
and reservoirs, by which that fortress was plenti- 
fully supplied with water, as he had previously done 
in the case of Jerusalem and Machaerus ( B . J. iv. 
4, § 4, iv. 6, § 2, vii. 8, § 3). Benjamin of Tudela 
says very little water is found at Jerusalem, but the 
inhabitants drink rain-w T ater, which they collect in 
their houses ( Early Trav. p. 84). 

Burckhardt mentions cisterns belonging to pri- 
vate houses, among other places, at Sermein, near 
Aleppo (Syria, p. 121), El Bara, in the Orontes 
valley (p. 132), Dhami and Missema in the Lejah 
(pp. 110, 112, 118), Tiberias (p. 331), Kerek in 
Moab (p. 377), Mount Tabor (p. 334). Of some 
at Hableh, near Gilgal, the dimensions are given 
by Robinson: — (1.) 7 ft. X 5X3 deep. (2.) 
Nearly the same as (1). (3.) 12X9X8. They 

have one or two steps to descend into them, as is 
the case with one near Gaza, now disused, described 
by Sandys as “ a mighty cistern, filled only by the 
rain-water, and descended into bv stairs of stone” 
(Sandys, p. 150; Robinson, ii. 39). Of those at 
llableh, some w f ere covered with flat stones resting 
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on arches, some enl irely open, and all evidently an- 
cient (Bobinson, iii. 137 j. 

Empty cisterns were sometimes used as prisons 
wid places of confinement. Joseph was east into a 

“pit,” 1122 (Gen. xxxvii. 2-2), and his “dun- 
peon ” in Egypt is called by the same name (xli. 
14). Jeremiah was thrown into a miry though 
empty cistern, whose depth is indicated l>y the 
cords used to let him down (Jer. xxxviii. 0). To 
this prison tradition has assigned a locality near 
the gate called Herod’s gate (Ilasselquist, p. 140; 
Manndrell, Early Trav. p. 448). Vitruvius (viii. 
7) describes the method in use in his day for con- 
structing water tanks, hut the native rock of Pal- 
estine usually superseded the necessity of more art 
in this work than is sufficient to excavate a basin 
of the required dimensions. 

The city of Alexandria is supplied with water 
contained in arched cisterns supported by pillars, 
extending under a great part of the old city (Van 
Egmoiit, Travels , ii. 134). [Pool; Well.] 

II. W. P. 

CITHERN (= cllhara , xidapa , 1 Maec. iv. 
54), a musical instrument most probably of Greek 
origin, employed by the Chaldeans at balls and 
routs, and introduced by the Hebrews into Pales- 
tine on their return thither after the llab\ Ionian 
Captivity. The cithern was of the guitar species, 
and was known at a later period as the Cittern , 
under which name it is mentioned by the old dram- 
atists as having constituted part of the furniture 
of a barber’s shop. Of the same species is the 
Cither or Zither of Southern Germany, Tyrol, and 
Switzerland. 

With respect to the shape of the Cithern or 
Cithara mentioned in the Apocrypha, the opinion 
of the learned is divided: according to some it re- 
sembled in form the Greek Delta (A), others repre- 
sent it as a half -moon, and others again like the 
modem guitar. In many eastern countries it is 
still in use, with strings varying in number from 
three to twenty-four. Cutler the name of Konthir , 
the traveller Niebuhr describes it as a wooden plate 
nr dish, with a hole beneath and 
a piece of skin stretched above 
like a drum. Two sticks, joined 
after the manner of a fan, pass 
through the skin at the end, and 
where the two sticks stand apart 
they are connected by a trans- 
versal piece of wood. From 
the upper end of this wooden 
triangle to the point below are 
fastened five chords, which at a 
little distance above their junc- 
tion, pass over a bridge, like the 
strings of a violin. The chords 
ire made to vibrate by means of a leather thong 
fastened to one of the lateral sticks of the triangle. 
In Mendelssohn’s edition of the Psalms represen- 
tations are given of the several musical instruments 
met with in the sacred books, and Konthir or Koth- 
ros is described by the accompanying figure. 

'Hie Cithara, if it be not the same with, resem- 
bles very closely, the instruments mentioned in the 

look of Psalms under the denominations of 1122, 

respectively rendered in the A. V. 
“harp,” “psaltery,” “organ.” In Chaldee, Cithara 
« translated the Keri for D1iry*L 


(Dan. iii. 5). In the A. V. is rendered 

“ harp,” and the same word is employed instead of 
Cithern (l Macc. iv. 54) in Cohort Barker's edition 
of the English Bible , London, 1015. Geseniiw 
considers Cithara as the same with harp; but Lu- 
ther translates KiOapais by mil Pfeifen , “with 
pipes.” (See Bionr to Mendelssohn’s Psalms, 2d 
Pref. ; Niebuhr, Travels; Hirst's Concordance; 

Gesenius on the word D. W. M. 

CITIES. (1.) plur. of both IS, y Ar, 

and also ^ rom 1° keep watch — Ges. 

p. 1004, 5; onee (Judg. x. 4) in plur. f° r 

the sake of a play with the same word, plur. of 
a young ass: ttSKcis- civi tales , or urbes. 
(2.) rP7t?> Kirjath ; onee in dual, EVV7i?> 

Kirjathaim (Num. xxxii. 37), from approach 

as an enemy , prefixed as a name to many names of 
towns on both sides of the Jordan existing before 
the conquest, as Kiijath-Arba, probably the most 
aneient name for city, but seldom used in prose as 
a general name for town (Ges. p. 1230; Stanley, 
S. if P. App. § 80). 

The classification of the human race into dwellers 
in towns and nomad wanderers (Gen. iv. 20, 22) 
seems to be intimated by the etymological sense of 
both words, Llr, or ’/?•, and Kirjath, namely, as 
places of security against an enemy, distinguished 
from the un walled village or hamlet, whose resist- 
ance is more easily overcome by the marauding 
tribes of the desert. This distinction is found act- 
ually existing in countries, as Persia and Arabia, in 
which the tent-dwellers are found, like the Becha- 
hites, almost side by side with the dwellers in cities, 
sometimes even sojourning within them, but not 
amalgamated with the inhabitants, and in general 
making the desert their home, and, unlike the 
llechabites, robbery their unassembled occupation 
(Judg. v. 7 ; Jer. xxxv. 9, 11; Fraser, Persia , 300, 
380: Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, 147-150: Burck- 
hardt, Notes on Bedouins, i. 157; Wellsted, Travels 
in Arabia, i. 335; Porter, Damascus, ii. 96, 181, 
188; Vaux, Nineveh and Persepolis, c. ii. note A ; 
Bayard, Nineveh, ii. 272; Nin. t/ Bab. 141). 
[Villages.] 

The earliest notice in Scripture of city-bnilding 
is of Enoch by Cain, in the land of his “ exile ” 

(112, Nod, Gen. iv. 17). After the confusion of 
tongues, the descendants of Nimrod founded Babel, 
Freeh, A read, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar, 
and Asshur, a branch from the same stock, built 
Nineveh, Bohohoth-by-t lie-river, Calnh, and Besen, 
the last being “a great city.” A subsequent pas- 
sage mentions Sidon, Gaza, Sodom, Gomorrah, Ad- 
inah, /ehoiin, and I.aslia, as cities of the Canaan- 
ites, hut without implying for them antiquity equal 
to that of Nineveh and the rest (Gen. x. 10-12, 19, 
xi. 3, 9, xxxvi. 37). Sir II. Bawlinson supposes, 
(1) that the expedition of Chedorlaomcr (Gen. xiv.) 
was prior to the building of Babylon or Nineveh, 
indicating a migration or conquest from Persia or 
Assyria; (2) that l»y Nimrod is to he understood, 
not an individual, but a name denoting the “ set- 
tlers” in the Assyrian plain; and (3) that the 
names Bchohoth, Calali, i(*c., when first mentioned, 
only denoted sites of buildings afterwards erected. 
He supposes that Nineveh was built aliout 1250 
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B c., and Calah about a century later, while Bab- 
ylon appears to have existed in the 15th century 
b. c. If this be correct, we must infer that the 
places then attacked, Sodom, Gomorrah, &c., were 
cities of higher antiquity than Nineveh or Babylon, 
inasmuch as when they were destroyed a few years 
later, they were cities in every sense of the term. 
The name Kirjathaim, “double-city” (Ges. p. 
1236), indicates an existing city, and not only a site. 
It may be added that the remains of civic buildings 
existing in Moab are evidently very ancient, if not, 
in some cases, the same, as those erected by the ab- 
original Emims and Bephaims. (See also the name 
Avith, ‘ ruins,” Ges. P- 1600; Gen. xix. 1, 29, xxxvi. 
35; Is xxiii. 13; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, i. 303; 
Layard, Nin. cf Bah. p. 532; Porter. Damascus, i. 
309. ii. 196; Rawlinson, Outlines of Assyr. Hist. 
4, 5.) But though it appears probable that, what- 
ever dates may be assigned to the building of Bab- 
ylon or Nineveh in their later condition, they were 
in fact rebuilt at those epochs, and not founded for 
the first time, and that towns in some form or other 
may have occupied the sites of the later Nineveh 
or Calah; it is quite clear that cities existed in 
Syria prior to the time of Abraham, who himself 
came from “ Ur,” the “ city ” of the Chaldseans 
(Ges. p. 55; Rawlinson, p. 4). 

The earliest description of a city, properly so 
called, is that of Sodom (Gen. xix. 1-22); but it 
is certain that from very early times cities existed 
on the sites of Jerusalem, Hebron, and Damascus. 
The last, said to be the oldest city in the world, 
must from its unrivalled situation have always com- 
manded a congregated population; Hebron is said 
to have been built seven years before Zoan (Tanis) 
in Egypt, and is thus the only Syrian town which 
presents the elements of a date for its foundation 
(Num. xiii. 22; Stanley, S. c/ P. p. 409; Joseph. 
Ant. i. 6, § 4; Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Ep. of St. Paul , i. 94, 9G). 

But there can be no doubt that, whatever date 
may be given to Egyptian civilization, there were 
inhabited cities in Egypt long before this (Gen. xii. 
14, 15; Martineau, East. Life, i. 151; Wilkinson, 

i. 307 ; Diet, of Geogr. art. Tanis). The name, 
however, of Hebron, Ivirjath-Arba, indicates its ex- 
istence at least as early as the time of Abraham, 
as the city, or fortified place of Arba, an aboriginal 
province of southern Palestine (Gen. xxiii. 2; Josh, 
riv. 15). The “tower of Edar.” near Bethlehem, 

or “ of flocks ” "Til J indicates a position 

fortified against marauders (Gen. xxxv. 21). 
Whether “the ciiy of Shalem ” be a site or an 
existing town cannot be determined, but there can 
be no doubt that the situation of Shechem is as 
well identified in the present day, as its importance 
as a fortified place is plain from the Scripture nar- 
rative (Geri. xxxiii. 18, xxxiv. 20, 26; Robinson, 

ii. 287). On the whole it seems plain that the Ca- 
naanite, who was “ in the land ” before the coming 
of Abraham, had already built cities of more or less 
importance, which had been largely increased by 
the time of the return from Egypt. 

Even before the time of Abraham there were 
cities in Egypt (Gen. xii. 14, 15; Num. xiii. 22; 
Wilkinson, i. 4, 5). The Israelites, during their 
sojourn there, were employed in building or forti- 
fying the “treasure cities” of Pithom (Abbnsieh) 
and Raamses (Ex. i. 11: Herod, ii. 158; Winer, 
Gesenius, a. vi\ ; Robinson, i. 54, 55'* but their 
■jastord habits make it unlikely that they should 
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build, still less fortify, cities >f their own in Goshen 
(Gen. xlvi. 34, xlvii. 1-11). 

Meanwhile the settled inhabitants of Syria on 
both sides of the Jordan had grown in power ana 
in number of “ fenced cities.” In the kingdom of 
Sihon are many names of cities preserved to the 
present day ; and in the kingdom of Og, in Bashan, 
were 60 “ great cities with walls and brazen bars,” 
besides unwalled villages ; and also 23 cities in 
Gilead, which were occupied and perhaps partly 
rebuilt or fortified by the tribes on the east of Jor- 
dan (Num. xxi. 21, 32, 33, 35, xxxii. 1-3, 34, 42; 
Dent. iii. 4, 5, 14; Josh, xi., xiii.; 1 K. iv. 13; 
1 Chr. ii. 22; Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 311, 457: 
Porter, Damascus , ii. 195, 196, 206, 259, 275). 

On the west of Jordan, whilst 31 “ royal ” cities 
are enumerated (Josh, xii.), in the district assigned 
to Judah 125 “cities ” with villages are reckoned 
(Josh, xv.); in Benjamin 26; to Simeon 17; Zab- 
ulun 12; Issachar 16; Asher 22; Naphtali 19; 
Dan 17 (Josh, xviii., xix.). But from some of 
these the possessors were not expelled till a late pe- 
riod, and Jerusalem itself was not captured till the 
time of David (2 Sam. v. 6-9). 

From this time the Hebrews became a city- 
dwelling and agricultural rather than a pastoral 
people. David enlarged Jerusalem, and Solomon, 
besides embellishing his capital, also built or re- 
built Tadmor, Palmyra, Gezer, Beth-horon, llazor, 
and Megiddo, besides store-cities (2 Sam. v. 7, 9, 
10; 1 lv. ix. 15-18; 2 Chr. viii. 6). To Solomon 
also is ascribed by eastern tradition the building 
of Persepolis (Chardin, Voyage , viii. 390; Man- 
delslo, i. 4; Ivurfin, ch. xxxviii.). 

The works of Jeroboam at Shechem (1 K. xii. 
25; Judg. ix. 45), of Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 5-10), 
of Baasha at Rama, interrupted by Asa (1 lv. xv. 
17, 22), of Omri at Samaria (xvi. 24), the rebuild- 
ing of Jericho in the time of Aliab (xvi. 34), the 
w T orks of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 12), of Jotharn 
(2 Chr. xxvii. 4), the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and 
later still, the works of Herod and his family, be- 
long to their respective articles. 

Collections of houses in Syria for social habita- 
tion may be classed under three heads : — (1) cit- 
ies; (2) towns with citadels or towers for resoit 
and defense; (3) un walled villages. The cities 
may be assumed to have been in almost all cases 
“ fenced cities,” i. e. possessing a wall with towers 
and gates (Lev. xxv. 29; Deut. ix. 1; Josh. ii. 15, 

vi. 20; 1 Sam. xxiii. 7; 1 K. iv. 13; 2 K. vi. 26, 

vii. 3, xviii. 8, 13; Acts ix. 23); and as a mark 
of conquest was to break down a portion, at least, 
of the city wall of the captured place, so the first 
care of the defenders, as of the Jews after their 
return from captivity, was to rebuild the fortifica- 
tions (2 Iv. xiv. 13, 22; 2 Chr. xxvi. 2, 6, xxxiii 
14; Neh. iii , iv., vi., vii.; 1 Macc. iv. 60, 61, x. 45, 
Xen. [fell. ii. 2, § 15). 

But around the city, especially in peaceable times, 
lay undefended suburbs TrepanrSpia, 

suburbana. 1 Chr. vi. 57 ff. ; Num. xxxv. 1-5, Josh, 
xxi.), to which the privileges of the city extended. 
The city thus became the citadel, while the popula- 
tion overflowed into the suburbs (1 Macc. xi. 61). 
The absence of walls as indicating security in peace- 
able times, combined with populousness, as was tha 
case in the flourishing period of Egypt, is illustrat- 
ed by the prophet Zechariah (ii. 4; IIv. iv. 25; 
Martineau, East. Life, i. 306). 

According b* F.vstern custom, special cities wen 
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appointed to furnish special supplies for the service 
of the state; cities of store, for chariots, for horse- 
men, for building purposes, for provision for the 
royal table. Special governors for these and their 
bui rounding districts were appointed by David and 
by Solomon (1 K. iv. 7, ix. 19; 1 (’hr. xxvii. 25; 

2 Clir. xvii. 12, xxi. 3; 1 Macc. x. 39; Xcn. Anab. 
i. 4, § 10). To this practice our Lord alludes in 
his parable of the pounds, and it agrees with the 
theory of Hindoo government, which was to be 
conducted by lords of single townships, of 10, 100, 
or 1000 towns (Luke xix. 17, 19; Elphinstone, 
India, eh. ii., i. 39, and App. v. p. 485). 

To the Levites 48 cities were assigned, distribut- 
ed throughout the country, together with a certain 
amount of suburban ground, and out of these 48, 
13 were socially reserved for the family of Aaron, 
9 in Judah and 4 in Benjamin, and 6 as refuge 
cities (Josh. xxi. 13, 42), but after the division of 
the kingdoms the Levites in Israel left their cities 
and resorted to Judah and Jerusalem (2 Chr. xi. 
13, 14). 

The internal government of Jewish cities was 
vested before the Captivity in a council of elders 
with judges, who were required to be priests: Jose- 
phus says seven judges with two Levites as officers, 
vTTTipfTai (Dent. xxi. 5, 19, xvi. 18, xix. 17; Ruth 

iv. 2; Joseph. Ant . iv. 8, § 14). Under the kings 
a president or governor appears to have been ap- 
pointed (1 K. xxii. 20; 2 Chr. xviii. 25); and 
judges were sent out on circuit, who referred mat- 
ters of doubt to a council composed of priests, Le- 
vites, and elders, at Jerusalem (1 Chr. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 
29; 2 Chr. xix. 5, 8, 10, 11). After the Captivity 
Ezra made similar arrangements for the appoint- 
ment of judges (Ezr. vii. 25). In the time of Jo- 
sephus there appear to have been councils in the 
provincial towns, with presidents in each, under the 
directions of the great council at Jerusalem (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiv. 9, § 4; B. J. ii. 21, § 3; lit. 12, 
13, 27, 34, 57, 01, 08, 74). [Sanhedrim.] 

In many Eastern cities much space is occupied 
by gardens, and thus the size of the city is much 
increased (Niebuhr, Voyage, ii. 172, 239; Cony- 
bearc and llowson, i. 96; Eothen, p. 240). The 
vast extent of Nineveh and of Babylon may thus 
be in part accounted for (Diod. ii. 70; Quint. Curt. 

v. i. 20; Jon. iv. 11; Chardin, Voy. vii. 273, 284; 
Porter, Damascus , i. 153; P. della Valle, ii. 33). 
In most Oriental cities the streets arc extremely 
narrow, seldom allowing more than two loaded 
lamels, or one camel and two foot passengers, to 
pass each other, though it is clear that some of the 
streets of Nineveh must have been wide enough for 
chariots to pass each other (Nall. ii. D; Olearius, 
Trav. pp. 294, 309; Burckhardt, Trav. in Arabia, 
i. 188; Buckingham, Arab Tribes , p. 330; Mrs. 
Poole, Knglishw. in Egypt , i. 141). The word for 

streets used by Nahum — m-H”), from — 

broad, irAaTeiai — Is used also of streets or broad 
places in Jerusalem (Prov. i. 20; Jcr. v. 1, xxii. 4; 
Cant. iii. 2); and it may he remarked that the 
irKarflat into which the sick were brought to re- 
ceive the shadow of St. Peter (Acts v. 15) were 
more likely to be the ordinary streets than the 
special jrnzze of the city. It seems likely that the 
immense concourse which resorted to Jerusalem at 
the feasts would induce wider streets than in other 
cities. Herod built in Antioch a wide street paved 
with stone, and having covered ways on each side. 
Agrippa II. |uvod Jerusalem with white stone (Jo- 
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sepli. Ant. xvi. 5, § 2, 3, xx. 9, § 7). The Straight 
street of Damascus is still clearly defined and recog 
nizable (Irby and Mangles, v. 80; Robinson, iii. 
454, 455). 

In building Caesarea, Josephus says that Herod 
was careful to carry out the drainage effectually 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 19, § 6); we cannot determine 
whether the internal commerce of Jewish cities was 
carried on as now by means of bazaars, but we 
read of the bakers’ street (Jcr. xxxvii. 21), and Jo- 
scplms speaks of the wool market, the hardwaie 
market, a place of blacksmiths’ shops, and the 
clothes market, at Jerusalem (B. J. v. 8, § 1). 

The open spaces (7rAaTemi) near the gates cf 
towns were in ancient times, as they are still, used 
as places of assembly by the elders, of holding 
courts by kings and judges, and of general resort 
by citizens (Gen. xxiii. 10; Ruth iv. 1; 2 Saui. xv. 
2, xviii. 24; 2 K. vii. 1, 3,20; 2 Chr. xviii. 9, 
xxxii. 0; Neh. viii. 13; Job xxix. 7 ; Jer. xvii. 19; 
Matt. vi. 5; Luke xiii. 20). They were also used 
as places of public exposure by way of punishment 
(Jer. xx. 2; Am. v. 10). 

Prisons were under the kingly government, with- 
in the royal precinct (Gen. xxxix. 20; 1 K. xxii. 
27; Jer. xxxii. 2; Neh. iii. 25; Acts xxi. 34, xxiii. 
35). 

Great pains were taken to supply both Jerusalem 
and other cities with water, both by tanks and cis- 
terns for rain-water, and by reservoirs supplied by 
aqueducts from distant springs. Such was the 
fountain of Gihon, the aqueduct of Ilezckiah (2 K. 

xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 30; Is. xxii. 9), and of Solo- 
mon (Eccl. ii. 0), of which last water is still con- 
veyed from near Bethlehem to Jerusalem (Maun- 
drcll, Early Trav. p. 457; llobinson, i. 347, 348). 
Josephus also mentions an attempt made by Pilate 
to bring water to Jerusalem (Ant. xviii. 3, 2). 
[Conduit.] 

Burial-places, except in special eases, were, out- 
side the city (Num. xix. 11, 10; Matt. viii. 28; 
Luke vii. 12; John xix. 41; lleb. xiii. 12). 

II. W. P. 

CITIES OF REFUGE (tApsn 

from tsbp, (o contract [ take in, i. e. a fugitive, 
hence, cities of reception] , Gesen. p. 1210; tt6\(is 
rcor (puyadeurrjpicoy, (pvyadevr'fipiay <pvya5da'. 
oppida in fugitivorum auxilia, prasidia, separata ; 
urbes fugitivorum). Six Levitical cities specially 
chosen for refuge to the involuntary homicide until 
released from banishment by the death of the high- 
priest (Num. xxxv. G, 13, 15; Josh. xx. 2, 7, 9). 
[Blood, Revenger or.] There were three on 
each side of Jordan. (1.) Kkdesii, in Naphtali, 
Kedes, about twenty miles E. S. E. from Tyre, 
twelve S. S. AV. from Banias (1 Chr. vi. 70; Rob- 
inson, ii. 439; Benj. of Tudcla, Early Trav. p. 89). 
(2.) SiiEciiKM, in Mount Ephraim, A Ytbulus (Josh. 

xxi. 21 ; 1 Chr. vi. 67; 2 Chr. x. 1 ; Robinson, ii. 

287, 288). (3.) Urcnuox, in Judah, el-h/dHil. 

The two last were royal cities, and the latter sacer- 
dotal also, inhabited by David, and fortified by Re- 
hoboam (Josh. xxi. 13; 2 Sam. v. 5; 1 Chr. vi. 55, 
xxix. 27; 2 Chr. xi. 10; Robinson, i. 213, ii. 89). 
(4.) On the E. side of Jordan — Buz eh, in tho 
tribe of Reuben, in the plains of Moab, said in the 
Gemara to he ipposite to Hebron, perhaps Bosov. 

I hut the site Im not )et been found (Deut. iv. 43* 

I Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 30; 1 Macc. v. 20; Joseph. Ant 
l iv. 7, § 4; Reland, p. GG2). (5.) Ramoth-Gid 
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ead, in the tribe of Gad, supposed to be on or 
near the site of es-Szalt (l)eut. iv. 43; Josh. xxi. 
38; 1 K. xxii. 3; Reland, iii. 966). (6.) Golan, 

in Bashan, in the half-tribe of Manasseh, a town 
whose site has not been ascertained, but which 
doubtless gave its name to the district of Gauloni- 
tis, Jaulan (Deut. iv. 43; Josh xxi. 27; 1 Chr. vi. 
71; Joseph. Ant. iv. 7, § 4; Reland, p. 815; Por- 
ter. Damascus , ii. 251,' 254 ; Burckhardt, Syria , p. 
286). 

The Gemara notices that the cities on each side 
of the Jordan were nearly opposite each other, in 
accordance with the direction to divide the land 
iiro three parts (Deut. xix. 2; Reland, iii. 662). 
Maimonides says all the 48 Levitical cities had the 
privilege of asylum, but that the six refuge-cities 
were required to receive and lodge the homicide 
gratuitously (Calmet, On Nam. xxxv.). 

Most of the Rabbinical refinements on the Law 
are stated under Blood, Revenger of. To 
them may be added the following. If the homi- 
cide committed a fresh act of manslaughter, he was 
to flee to another city; but if he were a Levite, to 
wander from city to city. An idea prevailed that 
when the Messiah came three more cities would be 
added; a misinterpretation, as it seems, of Deut. 
xix. 8, 9 (Lightfoot, Cent. Chor. clii. 208). The 
altar at Jerusalem, and, to some extent also, the 
city itself, possessed the privilege of asylum under 
similar restrictions ; a privilege claimed, as regards 
the former, successfully by Adonijah and in vain 
by Joab ; accorded, as regards the city, to Shimei, 
but forfeited by him (1 Iv. i. 53, ii. 28, 33, 36, 46). 

The directions respecting the refuge-cities pre- 
sent some difficulties in interpretation. The Levit- 
ical cities were to have a space of 1000 cubits 
(about 583 yards) beyond the city wall for pasture 
and other purposes. Presently after, 2000 cubits 
are ordered to be the suburb limit (Num. xxxv. 4, 
5). The solution of the difficulty may be, either 
the 2000 cubits are to be added to the 1000 as 
“fields of the suburbs” (Lev. xxv. 34) as appears 
to have been the case in the gift to Caleb, which 
excluded the city of Hebron, but included the 
“ fields and villages of the city ” (Josh. xxi. 11, 12, 
Patrick), or that the additional 2000 cubits were 
a special gift to the refuge-cities, whilst the other 
Levitical cities had only 1000 cubits for suburb. 
Calmet supposes the line of 2000 cubits to be meas- 
ured parallel, and the 1000 perpendicular to the 
city wall; an explanation, however, which supposes 
all the cities to be of the same size (Calmet, On 
Num. xxxv.). 

The right of asylum possessed by many Greek 
and Roman towns, especially Ephesus, was in pro- 
cess of time much abused, and was curtailed by 
Tiberius (Tac. Ann. iii. 60, 63). It was granted, 
under ceitain limitations, to churches by Christian 
emperors (Cod. i. tit. 12; Gibbon, ch. xx. iii. 35, 
Smith). Hence came the right of sanctuary pos- 
sessed by so many churches in the middle ages 
(Hallam, Middle Ages , ch. ix. pt. 1, vol. iii. p. 302, 
11th ed.). H. AV. ■>. 

CIT'IMS (KiTi€ot [rather Kir/riV] ; A.ex. 
iirtatoi: Cetei), 1 Maec. viii. 5. [Chittiji.] 

CITIZENSHIP ( 7 ro\iT€ta- civitas). The 
use of this term in Scripture has exclusive reference 
to the usages of the Roman empire; in the Hebrew 
aomrnou wealth, which was framed on a basis of re- 
igious rather than of political privileges and distinc- 
tions, ths idea of the commonwealth was merged 
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in that of the congregation, to which every Hebrew 
and even strangers under certain restrictions, wer« 
admitted. [Congregation; Strangers.] Th* 
privilege of Roman citizenship was widely extended 
under the emperors ; it was originally acquired in 
various ways, as by purchase (Acts xxii. 28 ; Cic 
ad Fam. xiii. 36; Dion Cass. lx. 17), by military 
services (Cic. pro Balb. 22; Suet. Aug. 47), by 
favor (Tac. Hist. iii. 47), or by manumission. The 
right once obtained descended to a man’s children 
(Acts xxii. 28). The Jews had rendered signal 
services to Julius Caesar in the Egyptian war (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiv. 8, § 1, 2), and it is not improbable 
that many obtained the freedom of the city on that 
ground: certain it is that great numbers of Jews, 
who w'ere Roman citizens, were scattered over 
Greece and Asia Minor {Ant. xiv. 10, § 13, 14). 
Among the privileges attached to citizenship, we 
may note that a man could not be bound or impris- 
oned without a formal trial (Acts xxii. 29), still 
less be scourged (Acts xvi. 37 ; Cic. in Verr. v. 63, 
66); the simple assertion of citizenship was suffi- 
cient to deter a magistrate from such a step (Acts 
xxii. 25; Cic. in Verr. v. 62), as any infringement 
of the privilege was visited with severe punishment. 
A Jew could only plead exemption from such treat- 
ment before a Roman magistrate ; he was still liable 
to it from Jewish authorities (2 Cor. xi. 24 ; Seld. 
de Syn. ii. 15, § 11). Another privilege attaching 
to citizeuship was the appeal from a provincial tri- 
bunal to the emperor at Rome (Acts xxv. 11). 
[See the addition to Appeal, Amer. ed.] 

XV. L. B. 

CITRON. [Apple-tree.] 

CLAU'DA (KA.au5r),« Acts xxvii. 16; called 
Gaudos by Mela and Pliny, KA.au5oy by Ptolemy, 
and K \avBla in the Stadiasnius Maris Magni: it 
is still called Clauda-nesa , or Gaudonesi , by the 
Greeks, which the Italians have corrupted into 
Gozzo). This small island, unimportant in itself 
and in its history, is of very great geographical im- 
portance in reference to the removal of some of the 
difficulties connected with St. Paul’s shipwreck at 
Melita. The position of Clauda is nearly due XV. 
of Cape Matala on the S. coast of Crete [Fair 
Havens], and nearly due S. of Phcenice. (See 
Ptol. iii. 17, § 1; Stadiasm. p. 496, ed. Gail.) 
The ship was seized by the gale a little after pass- 
ing Cape Matala, when oh her way from Fair Ha- 
vens to Phcenice (Acts xxvii. 12-17). The storm 
came down from the island (kclt aurrjs, v. 14), 
[? see under Crete], and there was danger lest 
the ship should be driven into the African Syrtis 
(v. 17). It is added that she was driven to Clauda 
and ran under the lee of it (v. 16). \\ r e see at 
once that this is in harmony with, and confirmatory 
of, the arguments derivable from all the other geo- 
graphical circumstances of the case (as well as from 
the etymology of the word Euroclydon or Euro- 
Aquilo), which lead us to the conclusion that the 
gale came from the N. E., or rather E. N. E. 
Under the lee of Clauda there would be smooth 
water, advantage of which was taken for the pur- 
pose of getting the boat on board and making 
preparations for riding out the gale. [Ship.] 
(Smith, Voy. and Shipwreck of St. Paid , 2d ed. 
pp. 92, 98, 253.) [3d ed. 1866, pp. 94, 100, 250.] 

J. S. II. 

CLAUGDIA (KA.au 5 la), a Christian femafc 
mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, as saluting Timotheus. 
There is reason for supposing that tliis Claudia 
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was a British maiden, daughter of king Cogidub- 
uus, an ally of 1’omc (Tacit. Ayricol. 14), who 
took the name of his imperial patron, Tiberius 
Claudius. She appears to have become the wife 
of Pudens, who is mentioned in the same verse. 
(See Martial, lib. iv. Kpiyr. 13.) This Pudens, we 
gather from an inscription found at t 'hiehester, and 
now in the gardens at Goodwood, was at one time 
in close connection with king ( ‘ogidubnus, and gave 
an area for a temple of Neptune and Minerva, 
which was built by that king's authority. And 
Claudia is said in Martial (xi. 53) to have been 
aerulth Britnnnis edita. Moreover, she is there 
also called J Injinn. Now Pomponia, wife of the 
Lite commander in Britain, Anlus Plant ius, under 
whom t Tuudia's fatlier was received into alliance, 
belonged to a house of which the Hufi were one of 
the chief branches. If she herself were a Kufa, 
and ( 'laudia her protcgi'c, the latter might well be 
called Putina; and wc know that Pomponia was 
tried as superstitionis vxterme ran in the year 57, 
Tacit. Ann. xii. 32; so that there are many circum- 
stances concurrent, tending to give verisimilitude 
to the conjecture. See Archdeacon Williams's 
pamphlet, “On Pudens and Claudia;” — an arti- 
cle in the Quarterly Kcview for July, 1858, entitled 
“ The Homans at Colchester; ” — and an Kxcursus 
in Alford’s Creek Testament, vol. iii. Prolegg. p. 
104. in which the contents of the two works first 
mentioned arc embodied iu a summary form. 

II. A. 

* Conybearc and Ilowson also are disposed to 
adopt the foregoing view of the personal and his- 
torical relations of Pudens and Claudia (Life and 
Kpistks of Paul, ii. 504, Amer. ed.). One obvious 
exegetical difficulty is that Linus stands nearer than 
I’udens to Claudia in the order of the names (2 
Tim. iv. 21), and if Claudia was the wife of cither, 
it is arbitrary to make her the wife of the latter 
rather than of the former. The reply made to this 
is that the amanuensis, confused by Paul's rapid 
dictation, may have written down the names incor- 
rectly. The German critics, as De Wette, Matthies, 
lluther (in Meyer’s Comm. iib. das X. Tist . ), 
Wicsinger, find no such point of contact here 
between secular and sacred history, but pass over 
the name simply with the remark that Claudia is 
otherwise unknown. Winer and Herzog have no 
articles on the name. The combinations which 
the writers assume who maintain that ( 'laudia was 
a British princess, arc strained and hypothetical. 
Pudens and Claudia were, confessedly, everyday 
names among the Homans, and therefore prove 
nothing as to the identity of the persons. The 
character of Martial forbids the idea that he could 
have had intimate friends among the friends of St. 
Paul; and still more, his invoking on them the 
favor of heathen gods on the occasion of their 
marriage (iv. 13) shows that they were still addicted 
to idolatry and not worshippers of t he true God. 
The “inscription found at Chichester” also (sec 
above) represents Pudens as a pagan. To meet 
these points, we are required to “sitpjiosc either 
that Pudens concealed his faith, or that his rel- 
atives, in their anxiety to shield him, did idol- 
atrous acts in his name” (Life and P/nstlt'S of 
Paul, ii. 5!) 5). North of the. Tweed this ingenious 
theory of the British origin of Claudia has found 
nuch less favor. IScc the objections to it forcibly 
<t»ted ii! l)r. Kitto’s Cyrl. of Jiibl. Lit. i. 52!*, 3d 
id., 18G2. The writer of the article there points 
a near approach, at lea<, to a serious ehron- 
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ological difficulty. “Paul’s Pudens and Claudia^ 
if husband and wife, must have been married ln>- 
fore a. i». G7, the latest date that can be assigned 
to Paul’s writing. But Martial’s epigram must 
have been written after this, perhaps several years 
after, fi>r he came to Home only in A. i>. GO; so 
that if t hoy were married persons in G7, it is not 
likely Martial would celebrate their nuptials years 
alter this.” 11. 

CLAUT)IUS (KAauSios; in full, Tibcrinj 
Claudius Nero Drusus Germanicus), fourth Homan 
emperor, successor of Cains Caligula, leigned from 
41 to 54 A. P. 11c was son of Nero Drusus. was 
born in Lyons, Aug. 1, it. c. 9 or 10, and lived'pii- 
vatc and unknown till the day of his being called 
to the throne, January 24, a. i>. 41. He was 
nominated to the supreme power mainly through 
the influence of Herod Agrippa the First (Joseph. 
Ant. xix. 2, §§ 1, 3, 4; Suet. Claud, p. 10); and 
when on the throne he proved himself not ungrate- 
ful to him, for he enlarged the territory of Agrippa 
by adding to it Judaea, Samaria, and some districts 
of Lebanon, and appointed his brother Herod to 
the kingdom of Chalcis, (Joseph. Ant. xix. 5, § G; 
Dion Cass. lx. 8), giving to this latter also, after 
his brother’s death, the presidency over the Temple 
at Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. xx. 1, § 3). In Clau- 
dius's reign there were several famines, arising from 
unfavorable harvests (Dion Cass. lx. 11; Kuseb. 
Citron. Armvn. i. 2G9, 271; Tacit. Ann. xii. 13), 
and one such occurred in Palestine and Syria (Acts 
xi. 28-30) under the procurators (’lispius l'adus 
and Tiberius Alexander (Joseph. Ant. xx. 2, § G, 
and 5, § 2), which perhaps lasted some years. 
Claudius was induced by a tumult of the Jews in 
Home, to expel them from the city (Suet. Claud. 
p. 25, “Juda os impulsore Chresto assidue tumultn- 
antes Homa expnlit; ” cf. Acts xviii. 2). It is prob- 
able that Suetonius here refers to some open dis- 
sension between Jews and Christians, but when it, 
and the consequent edict, took place, is very uncer- 
tain. Orosius (Hist. vii. 0) fixes it ill the 9th year 
of Claudius, a. i>. 49 or 50; referring to Josephus, 
who, however, says nothing about it. Pearson 
(Annul. Paul. p. 22) thinks the 12th year more 
probable (a. i>. 52 or 53). As Anger remarks (De 
tnnporum in Aclis App. rations, p. 117), the edict 
of expulsion would hardly be published as long as 
llerod Agrippa was at Home, i. e. before the year 
49. Claudius, after a weak and foolish reign (“non 
prineipem se, sed ministrum egit,” Suet. p. 2 *), 
was poisoned by his fourth wife Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, (Tac. -1/m. xii. GG, 7; Suet. 
('laud. pp. 44, 45; Joseph. Ant. xx. 8, § 1; B. J 
ii. 12, § 8), October 13, a. n. 54. 1L A. 

CLAU'DIUS LYSTAS. [Lysias.] 

CLAY : Trr)\6s'- hiimvs ot lutum), a sed- 
imentary earth, tough an(l plastic, arising from the 
disintegration of feldspar and similar minerals, and 
always containing siliea and alumina combined in 
variable proportions. As the sediment of water 
remaining iu pits or in streets, the word is used 
frequently in O. T. (e. y. Is. lvii. 20; Jer. xxxviii. 
G; Ps. xviii. 42), and in N. T. (m]\6s* John ix. GV. 
a mixture of sand or dust with spittle. It is also 
found in the sense of potter's clay (Is. xii. 25). 
The alluvial soils of Palestine would no doubt siqi- 
ply material for pottery, a manufacture which 
know was, as it still is, carrhd on in the country 
(Jer xviii. 2, G), but onr knowledge on the subject 
is so small as to atlbrd little or no means of deter 
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nuiing, and the clay of Palestine, like that of 
Egypt, is probably more loam than clay (Birch, 
Hist, of Pottery , i. 55, 152). [Pottery.] The 
word most commonly used for “ potter’s clay ” is 

(Ex. i. 14; Job iv. 19; Is. xxix. 16; Jer. 
xviii. 4, &c.). Bituminous shale, convertible into 
clay, is said to exist largely at the source of the 
Jordan, and near the Dead Sea. The great seat 
of the pottery of the present day in Palestine is 
Gaza, where are made the vessels in dark blue clay 
so frequently met with. 

The use of clay hi brick-making is described 
elsewhere. [Brick.] 

Another use of clay was in sealing (Job xxxviii. 
14). The bricks of Ass}Tia and Egypt are most 
commonly found stamped either with a die or with 
marks made by the fingers of the maker. Wine 
jars in Egypt were sometimes sealed with clay; 
mummy pits were sealed with the same substance, 
and remains of clay are still found adhering to the 
stone door-jambs. Our lord’s tomb may have been 
thus sealed (Matt, xxvii. 66), as also the earthen 
vessel containing the evidences of Jeremiah's pur- 
chase (Jer. xxxii. 14). So also in Assyria at 
Ivouyunjik pieces of fine clay have been found 
bearing impressions of seals with Assyrian, Egypt- 
ian, and Phoenician devices. The seal used for 
public documents was rolled on the moist clay, and 
the tablet was then placed in the fire and baked. 
The practice of sealing doors with clay to facilitate 
detection in case of malpractice is still common in 
the East (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, i. 15, 48, ii. 
364; Layard, Nin. < f Bab. pp. 153, 158, 608; Ilerod. 
ii. 38; Harmer, Obs. iv. 376). [Brick; Pottery; 
Seals.] IT. W. P. 

* CLEAN. [Unclean Meats; Unclean- 
ness.] 

CLEM'ENT (K\ 7 j/njs: [ Clemens ; clement] 
Phil. iv. 3), a fellow-laborer of St. Paul, when he 
was at Philippi (for so the text implies). It was 
generally believed in the ancient church, that this 
Clement was identical with the Bishop of Lome, 
who afterwards became so celebrated. Whether 
this was so, it is impossible to say. The practice 
of supposing N. T. characters to be identical with 
persons who were afterwards known by the same 
names, was too frequent, and the name Clemens too 
common, for us to be able to pronounce on the 
question. The identity is asserted in Euseb. H. 
E. iii. 4; Origen, vol. i. p. 262, ed. Lommatzsch; 
and Jerome, Scnplor. Eccl. p. 176 a. Chrysostom 
does not mention it. H. A. 

CLE'OPAS (KAeJn-ar), one of the two dis- 
uples who were going to Enimaus oil the day of 
:ke resurrection, when Jesus himself drew near and 
talked with them (Luke xxiv. 18). Eusebius in his 
Onomasticon makes him a native of Emmaus. It 
u a question whether this Cleopas is to be con- 
sidered as identical with Cleophas (accur. Clopas) 
or Alphaeus in John xix. 25. [Alph.eus.] Their 
identity was assumed by the later fathers and 
ohui'ch historians. But Eusebius (//. E. iii. 11) 
writes the name of Alphteus, Joseph’s brother, Clo- 
pas, not Cleopas. And Chrysostom and Theodorefc, 
on the Epistle to the Galatians, call James the Just 
the son of Clopas. Besides which, Clopas, or Al- 
phaeus, is an Aramaic name, whereas Cleopas is a 
Greek name, probably contracted from KAe J^arpoy, 
as ‘ At/Tliras from ’Aj / Tiirarpos . Again, as we find 
the wife and children of Clopas constantly with tl e 
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family of Joseph at the time of our Lord’s minis 
try, it is probable that he himself was dead before 
that time. On the whole, then, it seems safer to 
doubt the identity of Cleopas with Clopas. Of 
the further history of Cleopas nothing is known. 

II. A. 

CLEOPATRA (KAeo7raTpa), the name of 
numerous Egyptian princesses derived from the 
daughter of Aiitiochus III., who married Ptolemy 
V. Epiphanes, b. c. 193. 

1. “The wife of Ptolemy” (Esth. xi. 1) was 
probably the granddaughter of Antiochus, and wife 
of Ptol. VI. Philometor. [Ptol. Philometor.] 

2. A daughter of Ptol. VI. Philometor and 

Cleopatra (1), who was married first to Alexander 
Balas, b. c. 150 (1 Macc. x. 58), and afterwards 
given by her father to Demetrius Nicator when he 
invaded Syria (1 Macc. xi. 12 ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, 
§ 7). During the captivity of Demetrius in Parthia 
[Demetrius] Cleopatra married his brother Anti- 
ochus VII. Sidetes, and was probably privy to the 
murder of Demetrius on his return to Syria b. c. 
125 (App. Syr. c. 68: yet see Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9, 
§ 3; Just, xxxix. 1). She afterwards murdered 
Seleucus, her eldest son by Demetrius (App. Syr. 
c. 69); and at length was herself poisoned b. c. 120 
by a draught which she had prepared for her second 
son Antiochus VIII., because he was unwilling to 
gratify the ambitious designs which she formed 
when she raised him to the throne (Justin, xxxix 
2). B. F. W. 

CLE'OPHAS. [Cleopas; Alph.eus.] 

* CLERK. [Town Clerk.] 

* CLIFT, an old form of clef, Ex. xxxiii. 22 

(cf. Is. ii. 21); Is. Ivii. 5. So in Job xxx. 6, A. 
V. ed. 1611, where cliff has been injudiciously sub- 
stituted in modern editions. Clift, however, ap- 
pears to be used for clff in the margin of the A. 
V., Is. xxxii. 14, as it is elsewhere in old Englisb 
writers. A. 

* CLOAK. [Dress.] 

* CLOT AS (KAw7ray: Cleophas), John xix. 

25, marg., the correct form for Cleophas in the text 
of the A. V. See Alph.eus. A. 

CLOTHING. [Dress.] 

CLOUD Cpy). The word D'S''££ , ? J soren- 
dered in a few places, properly means “ vapors,” the 
less dense form of cloud which rises higher, and 
is often absorbed without falling in rain; Arab. 
G "" G o ^ 

s > and The word 337, sometimes 

rendered “ cloud,” means merely “ darkness,” and 
is applied also to “a thicket ” (Jer. iv. 29). The 
shelter given, and refreshment of rain promised, 
by clouds, give them their peculiar prominence in 
Oriental imagery, and the individual cloud in that 
ordinarily cloudless region becomes well defined and 
is dwelt upon like the individual tree in the bare 
landscape (Stanley, S. <Jr P. p. 140). Similarly, 
when a cloud appears, rain is ordinarily appre- 
hended, and thus the “ cloud without rain ” becomes 
a proverb for the man of promise without perform- 
ance (Prov. xvi. 15; Is. xviii. 4, xxv. 5; Jude 12; 
comp. Prov. xxv. 14). The cloud is of course a 
figure of transitoriness (Job xxx. 15; Hos. vi. 4), 
and of whatever intercepts divine favor or human 
supplication (Lam. ii. 1, iii. 44). Being the least 
substantial of visible forms, undefined in shape, 
and unrestrained in position, it is the one amongsl 
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material tilings which suggests most eus»\y spiritual 
being. 1 1 ci ice it is, so to speak, the recognized 
machinery by which supernatural appearances are 
introduced (Is. xix. 1; Ez. i. 4; Rev. i. 7, and 
passim), or the veil between things visible and in- 
visible; but, more especially, a mysterious or super- 
natural cloud is the symbolical seat of the Divine 
presence itself — the phenomenon of deity vouch- 
safed by Jehovah to the prophet, the priest, the 
king, or the people. Sometimes thick darkness, 
some tames intense luminousncss, often, apparently, 
and especially by night, an actual fire (as in the 
descent of Jehovah on Sinai, Ex. xix. 18), is attrib- 
uted to this glory-cloud (Dent. iv. 11; Ex. xl. 
35, xxxiii. 22, 23; 2 Sam. xxii. 12, 13). Such a 
bright cloud, at any rate at times, visited and rested 
on the Mercy Seat (Ex. xxix. 42, 43; 1 K. via. 
It; 2 Chr. v. 14; Ez. xliii. 4) and was by later 
writers named Shckinab. For the curious ques- 
tions which the Rabbins and others have raised con- 
cerning it, e. g. whether its light was created or 
not, whether the actual “ light ” created on the 
“first day” (Gen. i. 3), or an emanation therefrom, 
Ru.xtorf’s history of the Ark, ch. xi.-xiv. (Ugolini, 
vol. vii. ), may be consulted. II. II. 

CLOUD, PILLAR OP 
This was the active form of the symbolical glory- 
cloud, betokening God’s presence to lead bis chosen 
host, or to inquire and visit offenses, as the lumin- 
ous cloud of the sanctuary exhibited the same 
under an aspect of repose. "Hie cloud, which be- 
came a pillar when the host moved, seems to have 


rested at other times on the tabernacle, whence God 
is sa'd to have “come down in the pillar” (Num. 
xii. 5; so Ex. xxxiii. 9, 10). It preceded the host, 
apparently resting on the ark which led the way 
(Ex. xiii. 21, xl. 30, Ac.; Num. ix. 15-23, x. 34). 
So by night the cloud on the tabernacle became 
fire, and the guiding pillar a pillar of fire. A re- 
markable passage in Curtius (v. 2, § 7), descriptive 
of Alexander’s army on the march, mentions a 
beacon hoisted on a pole from head-quarters as the 
signal for marching; “ observahatur iguis noctu, fu- 
mus interdiu.” This was probably an adoption of 
an eastern custom. Similarly the Persians used as 
a conspicuous signal, an image of the sun inclosed 
in crystal (ib. iii. 3, § 9). Caravans aie still known 
to use such beacons of fire and smoke; the cloud- 
lessness and often stillness of the sky giving the 
smoke great density of volume, and boldness of 
outline. II. H. 

* CLOUTED, Josh. ix. 5, “old shoes and 
clouted ,” i. e. patched; compare clouts , Jer. xxxviii. 
11, 12. A. 

CNIDUS (KuiSos) is mentioned in 1 Macc. 
xv. 23, as one of the Greek cities which contained 
Jewish residents in the second century before the 
Christian era, and in Acts xxvii. 7, as a harbor 
which was passed by St. Paul after leaving Myra, 
and before running under the lee of Crete. It was 
a city of great consequence, situated at the extreme 
S. W. of the peninsula of Asia Minor [Carla], on 
a promontory now called Cape Crio , which projects 
between the islands of Cos and Rhodes (see Acts 



Plan of Cnldu3 and Chart of the adjoining coast. 


rxi. 1 ). Cape Cno is in fact an island, so joined 
by an artificial causeway to the mainland, as to 
form two harl)ors, one on the N., the other on the 
S. The latter was the larger, and its moles were 
noble constructions. All the remains of Cnidus 
show that it must have been a city of great mag- 
nificence. Few ancient cities have received such 
(imple illustration from travels and engravings. 
We may refer to Rcanfort’s Kuramania , Hamil- 
ton's lit searches, and Tcxier’s Asie Mineure, also 
Eaborde, Leake, and Clarke, with the drawings in 
the Ionian Antiquities , published by the Dilettanti 
Society, and the English Admiralty Charts, Nos. 


1533, 1C04. [Newton, C. T., Discoveries at TIaU 
icanuissus, Cnidus, ami Branchidce, Lond. 1862 ] 

J. S. 11. 

COAL. In A. V. this word represents no less 
than five different Hebrew words. (1.) The first 

and most frequently used is Cachdcth, 

(Mpat, arOpaKid: pmua, carbo), a live ember, 
burning fuel, as distinguished from CPp (Prov. 
xxvi. 21). It is written more fully in Kz. x. 2 
C ; K 'bqa, and in Ez. i. 13, HV >373 ITS 
In 2 Sam. xxii. 9, 13, “ coals of fire ” are put 
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metaphorically for the lightnings proceeding frc.n 
God (Ps. xviii, 8, 12, 13, cxl. 10). 

In Prov. xxv. 22 we have the proverbial expres- 
sion, “ Thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head,” 
which has been adopted by St. Paul in Rom. xii. 
20, and by which is metaphorically expressed the 
burning shame and confusion which men must feel 
when their evil is requited by good. In Ps. cxx. 
4, “ coals ” = burning brands of wood (not “juni- 
per,” but broom), to which the false tongue is com- 
pared (James iii. 6). 

In 2 Sam. xiv. 7 the quenching of the live coal 
is used to indicate the threatened destruction of 
the single remaining branch of the family of the 
widow of Tekoah suborned by Joab; just as Lucian 
( Tim. § 3) uses the word ^djnvpov in the same con- 
nection. 

The root of nbnj i s bn2, which is possibly 

X 

the same in meaning as the Arab. ^<3^, to light 
a fire, with the change of b into D. 

2. Pecham , Dn2 (ecr^apa, &j/Qpa£ ’ carbo , 
pruna). In Prov. xxvi. 21, this word clearly sig- 
nifies fuel not yet lighted, as contrasted with the 
burning fuel to which it is to be added: but in 
Is. xliv. 12, and liv. 16, it means fuel lighted, hav- 
ing reference in both cases to smiths’ work. It is 

- 9 ' 

derived from DHp : Arab. to he very 

black. 

The fuel meant in the above passages is probably 
charcoal, and not coal in our sense of the word. 

3. Retseph, or Ritspah, (&v0pa£ : 

calculus in Is. vi. 6; but in 1 K. xix. 6, 

is rendered by the LXX. iyupuepias 
6 \vp'iT 7 ]s, and by the Vulg. panis subcinericius). 
In the narrative of Elijah’s miraculous meal the 
word is used to describe the mode in which the 
cake was baked, namely, on a hot stone, as is still 

usual in the East. Comp, the Arab. a 

hot stone on which flesh is laid. nQtT’l, in Is. 
vi. 6, is rendered in A. Y. “a live coal,” but prop- 
erly means “ a hot stone.” The root is 
lay stones together as a pavement. 

4. in Hab. iii. 5, is rendered in A. Y. 
“ burning coals,” and in the margin “ burning, dis- 
eases.” The former meaning is supported by Cant, 
viii. 6, the latter by Deut. xxxii. 24. According 

to the Rabbinical writers, pruna. 

5. Sliechor. — In Lam. iv. 8, Tj&’n 

Dnsn is rendered in A. V. “ their visage is 
bLxker than a coal,” or in the marg. “ darker than 

blackness.” is found but this once, and 

wgnifies to be black, from root The LXX. 

render it by aa^ 6 \ 7 j, the Yulg. by carbones. In 
»ther forms the word is frequent, and Shihor is a 
isual name for the Nile. [Shihor.] \V. D. 
There can, we think, be no doubt that the fuel 

ienoted by the Heb. words gacheleth (pbpj)* 
>nd pcchdm (CP5) is charcoal, and not mineral 


coal. Thoie is no evidence to show that the ancient 
Hebrews were acquainted with the substance we 
now denominate “coal;” indeed it seems prett} 
clear that the ancients generally used charcoal foi 
their fuel; and although there is a passage in The- 
ophrastus (Fr. ii. 61, ed. Schneider) from which 
we learn that fessil coal was found in Liguria and 
Elis, and used by “ the smiths,” yet its use must 
have been very limited. The houses of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were without chimneys in our 
sense of the word (see this subject admirably dis- 
cussed by Beckmann, Hist. lucent, i. 295). As the 
houses had merely an opening in the centre of the 
roof, the burning of “ coal ” would have made even 
their kitchens intolerable. Little as has been done 
for the zoology and botany of Palestine, still le3S 
has been done for its geology. “ Indications of 
coal are exhibited,” says Ivitto ( P/njs . Ilist. Pal . 
p. 67), “in various parts of the Lebanon moun- 
tains; here and there a narrow seam of this min- 
eral protrudes through the superincumbent strata 
to the surface; and we learn from Mr. Elliot (ii. 
257) that the enterprise of Mohammed Ali has not 
suffered even this source of national wealth to 
escape his notice.” At Cornale, 8 miles from Bei- 
rut, and 2500 feet above the level of the sea, where 
the coal-seams are 3 feet in thickness, good coal is 
obtained, whence it was transported on mules to 
the coast. 

The following works contain all that is at pres- 
ent known respecting the geology of Syria: — 
Lynch’s United States Exploring Expedition to 
the Dead Sea and the River Jordan; Uussegger’i 
Geognostiehe Karte des Libanon und Auiilibarum; 
Ivitto’ s Physical History of Palestine ; Dr. Bow- 
ring’s Repoi't on the Commercial Statistics of 
Syria. W. H. 

* The Greek words in the N. T. for “coals” 
(Rom. xii. 20) and “ fire of coals ” (John xviii. 18, 
and xxi. 9) are avdpcuces and drOpaia a, i. e. char- 
coal or coal made of wood. The incident of Peter’s 
wanning himself at such a fire on the night of the 
crucifixion, tallies both with the climate of the 
country at the end of March or beginning of April, 
and with the present customs of the people. The 
nights at Jerusalem, at that season of the year, 
are cool, though the days may be warm. The air, 
after sundown, becomes chilly, and, under the open 
sky, a person needs to increase his raiment or have 
recourse to a fire. Coal is one of the articles of 
fuel which the inhabitants of Jerusalem bum at the 
present day. Much of the wood which they con- 
sume, says Tobler ( Denkbld/ter aus Jerusalem, p. 
180), and probably much of that out of which the 
coal is made, is procured from the region of Hebron. 
This writer mentions also that the coal fire is often 
built, especially in houses of the better class, in a 
vessel like a brazier, around which the family 
gather, and, with out-stretched hands, stand and 
warm themselves. It is a custom, as he remarks 
( Denkbldtter , p. 181), that vividly recalls the an- 
cient scene in the court of the high -priest (/cal 
ideppaluouTo, John xviii. 18). 

Dr. Robinson furnishes an outline of the re- 
sults of the observations of such professional explor- 
ers as Seetzen, Russegger, Schubert, Anderson, 
and others, in relation to the “ Geological Fea- 
tures ” of Palestine (chapter iv. Phys. Ceogr. p. 
311 ff.), which the general reader will find con- 
venient and interesting. Mr. Gage has inserted in 
his Ritter's Geography of Palestine, iii. 351 ff. 
(Appendix) the elaborate articles on the “ Forma- 
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tion of the llasin of the Dead Sea,” and other re- 
lated topics by 31. Isolds Lirtet, etc., etc., trans- 
lated by 31 r. throve from tlic French. 3lr. Grove 
Jeals largely with questions of this nature in his 
article on Ska, Tiik Salt, in this Dictionary. 
(See additions in Amor, ed.) On that particular 
subject, and on the geology of the country gener- 
ally, wo have much valuable information in 3Ir. 
Tristram's Land of Is rat l (scattered through the 
work, but especially in chapter xv.). II. 

* COAST (derived through the French coste, 

bom the Latin cost<t, “a rib,” “side”), stands often 
in the A. V. for “border ” (Judg. xi. 20; 1 Satn. 
v. fi ; Matt. viii. 34, Ac.). The present usage re- 
stricts the term to the sea-shore. H. 

COAT. [Dkk.sk.] 

* COAT OF MAIL, 1 Sain. xvii. 5, 33. 
See An MS, II. § 1, p. 101. 

COCK (aAocrojp: <j alius). There appears to 
be no mention of domestic poultry in the O. T., 
the passages where the LXX. and Vulg. (as in 
l‘rov. xxx. 31; Is. xxii. 17)“ read aAeVrom and 
ynllus having no reference to that bird. In the 
N. T. the “cock” is mentioned in reference to St. 
Peter’s denial of our lxird, and indirectly in the 
word akeKTOpotpwvia (Matt. xxvi. 34; 31ark xiv. 
30, xiii. 33, Arc.), The origin of the numerous va- 
rieties of our domestic poultry is undoubtedly Asi- 
atic, but there is considerable doubt as to the 
precise breed whence they were sprung, as well as 
to the locality where they were found. Tennninck 
is of opinion that we are chiefly indebted to the 
Malay Gall us Giynnttus and the Indian G. Ban - 
kira for our domestic birds. We know that the 
domestic cock and hen were early known to the an- 
cient Greeks and Homans. Pisthctarus (Aristoph. 
Arts, 483) calls the cock the Persian bird (Ylepoi- 
ubs upm). It is not at all improbable that the 
Greeks obtained domestic birds from Persia. As 
no mention is made in the O. T. of these birds, 
and as no figures of them occur on the Egyptian 
monuments (Wilkinson, Anc. Lgypt. i. 234, ed. 
1834), we are inclined to think that they came into 
Jwdiea with the Homans, who, as is well known, 
prized these birds both as articles of food and for 
cock-fighting. The 31ishna (Balta Kama, vii. 7) 
says “ they do not rear cocks at dcrusalcm on ac- 
count of the holy things; ” b and this assertion 
has hy some been quoted as an objection to the 
evangelical history. On this subject a writer in 
Harris (J)ict. of Nat. Hist . of Bib. p. 72, ed. 1833), 
very projjerly remarks, “ If there was any restraint 
in the use or domestication of this bird it must 
have been an arbitrary practice of the dews, hut 
could not have been binding on foreigners, of whom 
many resided at Jerusalem as officers or traders.” 
lliomson (Land and Book, p. 072) says the fowls 
are now common in Jerusalem, “that they swarm 
round every door, share in the food of their pos- 
sessors, are at home among the children in every 
room, roost over head at night, and with their 
cackle ard crowing are the town clock and the 
aioriiii.g belt to call up slrej>ers at early dawn.” 
As to l lie rork-crotrin •/ see Time. IV. II. 

COCKATltlGE. A not very happy render- 
tig hy the A. V. of the Hebrew words tzfh'iml 


n • So the Vulg. hi 1*. xxlj. 17, but not the LXX. 
V« have iAc if rpuwr. isn't" x, In 3 Mnrr. v. 23. H. 
b • Liglitfoot has shown that the Tuiuiud is not cot 


O^^EV) and tzepha* 0?E*'.). See Prov mil. 
32, margin; Is. xi. 8, lix. 5; Jcr. viii. 17. Th« 
cockatrice is a fabulous animal concerning which 
absurd stories arc told. [Addeii.] W. II. 

COCKLE (ntTS2, bosh aft : fi dro s • spina ) 
occurs only in Job xxxi. 40: “ Pet thistles grow 
instead of wheat, and cockle instead of barley.” 

The plural form of a Ileb. noun, namely, 

(btushhn), is found in Is. v. 2, 4, A. V. “ wild 
grapes.” It is uncertain whether these two words 
denote “ noxious weeds ” generally, or some partic- 
ular plant. Celsius has argued in favor of the aco- 
nite, the Aconitnm Napellus , which however is 
quite a mountain — never a field — plant. He 
traces the Hebrew name to a Persian word ( B\sh ) 
of somewhat similar form. The beushim of Isaiah 
(l. c.), which the LXX. render “ thorns ” GxKavQai), 
the Vulg. lnbnisc.ee, are by some thought to be the 
fruit of the Vitis labrusea of Linnaeus, a N. Amer- 
ican plant ! llasselquisl thought he had discovered 
the beushim in the berries of the hoary nightshade, 
which the Arabs call anib-ed-<Hb , i. e. “wolfs 
grape.” He says (Trav. p. 290), “the prophet 
could not have found a plant more opposite to the 
vine than this, for it grows much in the vineyards, 
and is very pernicious to them.” Some, as Park- 
hurst (Lex. Ifeb. s. v.), believe some “stinking 
weed ” is intended by boshah , in Job l. c., from th® 

root tTS2, “to smell as carrion.” If the word 
denotes a plant in so limited a sense, we would sug- 
gest the hound’s tongue (Cynoyhissum), which has 
literally a carrion smell, lint we are inclined to 
believe that the boshah and beushim denote any bad 
weeds or fruit: the beushim of the prophet’s vine- 
yard may thus be understood to represent “sour or 
had grapes; ” with which view' accord the aairpial 
of Aquila and the ar€\ri of Symmachtis (see also 
Hiller, Ilierophyt. i. 293), and the boshah of Job 
(1. c.) may denote bad or smutted barley. The 
bunt or stinging rust (Uredo faetida) which some- 
times attacks the ears of wheat and barley is char- 
acterized by its disgusting odor, which property 
would suit the etymology of the Hebrew' name; or 
the word may probably denote some of the useless 
grasses which have somewhat the appearance of 
barley, such as llordtum muvinum , Ac. \W II. 

CCELESYITIA ( Koi'A>7 2 up(a • Cadisyria), 
“the hollow Sjria,” was (strictly speaking) the 
name given by the Greeks, after the time of Alex- 
ander, to the remarkable valley or hollow (*oiAfa) 
which intervenes between Lihanus and Anti-Liha- 
iius, stretching from lat. 33° 20' to 34° 40', a dis- 
tance of nearly a hundred miles. As applied to 
this region the won! is strikingly descriptive. Dio- 
nysius the geographer well observes upon this, in 
the lines — 

*lli' KcuAijr t i’i nova, v t jrwi'Vfxov, ow**’ ap avrije 
MfWrn' Kai \0aix.a\r>u bptwv Seu irrpuii'f? 

r< ri. fr . 899, 900. 

A modern traveller says, more particularly — 
“ We finally looked down on the vast green and 
red valley — green from its yet unripe corn, red 
from its vineyards not yet verdant — which divides 
the range of L 4 union and Anti-l.ebnuon ; t he f«.TT- 
nier reaching its highest point in the snowy crest 


slstent with Itself on this point (//or. IPbr. on Matt 
xxvi. 84). 8«*o alno Priedliob's Anhaot. dtr LrH.ru 

frfsehidttr, p. 83 11 . 
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o the north, behind which lie the Cedars ; the lat- 
ter, in the still more snowy crest of Hermon — the 
culmination of the range being thus in the one at 
the northern, in the other at the southern extremity 
of the valley which they bound. The view of this 
great valley is chiefly remarkable as being exactly 
to the eye what it is on maps — the ‘hollow’ be- 
tween the two mountain ranges of Syria. A screen 
through which the l.eontes ( Litany ) breaks out, 
closes the south end of the plain. There is a 
similar screen at the north end, but too remote to 
be visible” (Stanley's Sin. cf Pal. p. 407). The 
plain gradually rises towards its centre, near which, 
but a little on the southern declivity, stand the 
ruins of Baalbek or Heliopolis. In the immediate 
neighborhood of Baalbek rise the two streams of 
the Orontes (Nahr-el-Asy) and the Litany, which 
flowing in opposite directions, to the N. W. and 
the S. E., give freshness and fertility to the tract 
inclosed between the mountain ranges. 

The term Ccele-Syria was also used in a much 
wider sense. In the first place it was extended so 
as to include the inhabited tract to the east of the 
Anti-Libanus range, between it and the desert, in 
which stood the great city of Damascus ; and then 
it was further carried on upon that side of Jordan, 
through Trachonitis and Per tea, to Idumaea and 
the borders of Egypt (Strab. xvi. § 21; Polyb. v. 
80, § 3; Joseph. Ant. i. 11, § 5). Ptolemy (v. 15) 
and Josephus (Ant. xiii. 13, § 2) even place Scy- 
thopolis in Ccele-Syria, though it was upon the 
west side of Jordan: but they seem to limit its 
extent southwards to about lat. 31° 30', or the 
country of the Ammonites (Ptol. v. 15; Joseph, i. 
11). Ptolemy distinctly includes in it the Damas- 
cus country. 

None of the divisions of S}Tia (Aram) in the 
Jewish Scriptures appear to correspond with the 
Ooele-Syria of the Greeks ; for there are no 
grounds for supposing, with Calmet (Diet, of the 
Bible , art. Coeltsyria), that “ Syria of Zobah ” 
is Ccele-Syria. Ccele-Syria seems to have been 
included under the name of “ Syria of Damascus ” 

and to have formed a portion of 
that kingdom. [Aram.] The only distinct ref- 
erence to the region, as a separate tract of country, 
which the Jewish Scriptures contain, is probably 
that in Amos (i. 5), where “the inhabitants of the 

plain of Aven ” Bikath-Aven) are 

threatened, in conjunction with those of Damascus. 
Bikath is exactly such a plain as Ccele-Syria (Stan- 
ley’s Palestine , Append, p. 484), and the expression 
Bikath-Aven, “the plain of Idols,” would be well 
applied to the tract immediately around the great 
sanctuary of Baalbek. [Avicx.] In the Apocry- 
phal Books there is frequent mention of Ccele-Syria 
in a somewhat vague sense, nearly as an equivalent 
for S}Tia (1 Esdr. ii. 17, 24, 27, iv. 48, vi. 2J, vii. 
I, viii. 07 ; 1 Macc. x. GD: 2 Macc. iii. 5, 8, iv. 4, 
viii. 3, x. 11). In all these cases the word is given 
in A. Y. as Celosyria. G. R. 

COFFER (EIHS, probably from ’O'H, to be 
tuyved : Oe/xa ' capsella), a movable box hanging 
from the side of a cart (1 Sam. vi. 8, 11, 15). 
This word is found nowhere else, and in each of 
the above examples has the definite article, as if of 
wine special significance. H. W. P. 

COFFIN. [Burial] 

* A few points require notice under this head, 
Ahich are n-»t found under Burial. One is that 
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in Gen. 1 26, the body of Joseph, after being em- 
balmed, IS" said to have been put into a “ coffin ’ 

(A. V.) or wooden chest Cp"^). Objectors hav< 

urged from this expression that the writer of Gen- 
esis was ignorant of Egyptian customs, and hence 
could not have been Closes, if Moses was born and 
brought up in Egypt. But this objection mis- 
states the usage in such cases. Basaltic sarcophagi 
were very uncommon, and, as the general rule, the 
mummy was placed in a wooden coffin. Herodotus 
says expressly (ii. 8G) that the body, alter being 
duly prepared, was “given back to the relatives, 
who inclosed it in a w-ooden case which they made 
for the purpose, shaped into the figure of a man.” 
See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii. 143, and llengsten- 
berg’s Die Bucher Mose’s und sEgypten, p. 71 
(Robbins's trans. p. 7G). “If a massive tomb or 
lofty pyramid had been erected to his memory, and 
if his mortal remains had been deposited there like 
those of the princes of Egypt, it would have been 
supposed that his body would remain in Egypt till 
the day of doom. But he would not permit this 
to be done ; he * took an oath of the children of 
Israel that they should carry up his bones ’ from 
Egypt to Canaan ; and he was content with a simple 
coffin of wood.” (Wordsworth, Genesis, p. 197.) 

“Coffin,” the marg. rendering of the A. V. for 
( rop6s in Luke vii. 14, is probably more correct than 
“ bier ” in the text. The proper Greek for “ bier ” 
is (peperpov , kXivit], X^x os niodern Greek £t/Ao 
Kpeparov)- With this stricter meaning we must 
infer that the coffin was an open one, since other- 
wise the young man whom the Saviour restored to 
life could not have “sat up” at once, as he did in 
obedience to our Lord’s command. But if aop6s 
refers to the bier or litter on which the body was 
carried, it must be from an accommodated sense of 
the word, corresponding perhaps to the Hebrew 

as in 2 Sam. iii. 31. (Comp. Lightfoot, 

Hot. JJebr. on Luke vii. 12, 14.) This latter ex- 
planation is not necessary Nearly all admit that 
the coffin was not only sometimes used among the 
Hebrews, but was occasionally at least, if not as a 
general rule, so made as to be open at the top. 
See AYiner, Realtc. ii. 1G; Herzog, Real-Encykl. i 
773; Paulus, Comm. iib. das N. Test. i. 824. 

The present customs of Palestine are not incon- 
sistent with either view. AA r e are permitted to lay 
before the reader the following statement of Dr. 
A r an Dyck. “ At present coffins are used only in 
the cities, and even there they have been in use for 
only a comparatively short period. The general 
way of burial is to array the corpse in its best 
dress, as if it were living, and lay it on a bier with 
no covering at all, or with a cloak thrown over the 
body, leaving the face exposed. The shroud, a 
long piece of white cotton stuff, is wrapped around 
the body at the grave. The grave has at the bot- 
tom, on all four sides, a ledge of stones built up 
against its sides high enough to allow the body to 
be deposited in the niche thus made, and be cov- 
ered with boards, the ends of which rest on this 
ledge and prevent the earth from actually touching 
the body. I have attended scores of funerals on 
l^ebanon, and I never saw a corpse earned that 
could not have sat up at once had it been restored 
to life. In Beirut coffins have more recently 
come into use, which may be left uncovered until 
the grave is reached, or, as is often the case will* 
Christians, they are closed at the house or church 
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Mohammedans in Beirfit ciirry the dead the 
grave on a bier, as abo\e mentioned, ai.3 then 
sometimes put the body into a rude eotiin at the 
grave.” II. 

COXA (XccAa; Alex. Ka>Aa: [Sin. Vulg. 
omit]), a place named with C'hobai (Jud. xv. 4, 
only), the position or real name of winch has not 
been ascertained. Sinionis ( Onom . N. 'I'. 170) 
suggests A\>c\-mccholak. 

COLHO'ZEH (njh“b2) [all-seeing : [in 
Neh. iii. 15,] XoAefe; [Vat. omits; in xi. 5, Xa- 
Aa£a, Vat. FA. XaAea •] Cholhoza ), a man of 
the tribe of Judah in the time of Nehemiali (Xeh. 
iii. 15, xi. 5). 

COXIUS (Kanos: [Vat. Kou/os; Aid.] Alex. 
KwAioy: Colitis), 1 Esdr. ix. 23. [Kelaiaii.] 

COLLAR. For the proper sense of this term, 
as it occurs in Judg. viii. 2G, see Ea it kings. The 

expression ^73 3 (as the collar) in Job. xxx. 18, is 

better read as *132 (comp. Job xxxiii. G), in which 
case the sense would be “ it bindeth me as my 
coat,” referring to the close Jit of the cethoneth. 

The '2, literally the “ mouth,” as a part of a gar- 
ment, refers to the orifice for the head and neck, 
but we question whether it would be applied to any 
other robe than the sacerdotal ephod (Ex. xxxix. 
23; Ps. cxxxiii. 2). The authority of the LXX. 
(uunrep rb nepurrb/Luov), of the Vulg. ( quasi capi- 
lio ), and of Geseuius ( Thes. p. 1088), must how- 
ever be cited in favor of the ordinary rendering. 

W. L. 13. 

COLLEGE, THE : f, 

Secunehi). In 2 K. xxii. 14 it is said in the A. V. 
that Iluldah the prophetess “ dwelt in Jerusalem 
in the college” or, as the margin has it, in the 
second part.” The same part of the city is un- 
doubtedly alluded to in Zeph. i. 10 (A. V. “the 
second”). Our translators derived their rendering 
K the college” from the Targum of Jonathan, 
which has “house of instruction,” a school-house 
supposed to have been in the neighborhood of the 
Temple. This translation must have been based 
upon the meaning of the I lebrew mishneh , “ repe- 
tition,” which has been adopted by the Peshito- 
Syriac, and the word was thus taken to denote a 
place for the repetition of the law, or perhaps a 
place where copies of the law were made (comp. 
Deut. xvii. 18; Josh. viii. 32). Kashi, alter quot- 
ing the rendering of the Targum, says, “ there is 
a gate4n the [Temple] court, the name of which 
is the gate of Iluldah in t he treatise Muhloth [i. 

3], and some translate 7131^^3 without the wall, 
between the two walls, which was a second part 
[mishneh) to the city.” The latter is substantially 
the opinion of the author of Qincst. in Lihr. Reg. 
attributed to Jerome. Keil’s explanation (Comm. 
in loc.) is probably the true one, that the Mishneh 
was the “ lower city,” called by Josephus 7 7 &AA17 
TrjAt? (Ant. xv. 11, § 5), and built on the hill 
Akra. Ewald (on Zeph. L. 10) renders it A r ew- 
st/uft , that is, Beeztha, or New Town. 

Others have explained the word as denoting the 
quarter of the city allotted to the Invites, who 
were a second or inferior order as compared with 
the priests, or to the priests who were second in 
mnk as compared with the high -pried. Junius 
mil Treinellius render “ in parte seeunda ab eo,” 


chat is, from the king, the position of Iluldah*! 
house, next the king’s palace, accounting for tha 
fact that she was first appealed to. Of conjectures 
like these there is no end. W. A. W. 

* In Neh. xi. U, the A. V. has the erroneous 
construction, “was second over the city.” The 

Hebrew, 713^^3 means the city second in 

order = the second city, i. e. the second part of it 
(ludiger, Ges. Thes. iii. 1451, pars urbis secunda- 
ria), which Josephus (Ant. xv. 11, § 5) calls the 
other city , rV &K\t)v tt6\iv , namely, the lower 
city, or Akra (Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 412). The 
Syriac version follows the true construction, and 
translates, “ was governor over the second city,” 

^LVL> 

In the same sense the word 71313'^ alone is 
used in 2 K. xxii. 14, and 2 Clir. xxxiv. 22 (A. 
V. in both passages, “college”), and in Zeph. 
i. 10 (A. V. “second”). The Latin Vulgate, in 
2 K. and 2 Chr., translates, “ qure habitabat in 
Jerusalem in Seeunda; ” and in Zeph., “et ululatus 
e Seeunda,” as in the A. V. 

The absurd idea of a “college ” was received by 
the first Christian Hebraists, at the time of the 
Reformation, from their Jewish teachers. The 
Targum of Jonathan, 2 K. xxii. 14, acting the 
interpreter here as elsewhere (Herzog’s Real- Jin- 

cyU. xv. 078) has SjeVlN H'3. house of in- 
sti'uction , school , and is followed in the Syriae ver- 
sion of the parallel passage in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22. 
Accordingly, Sebastian Munster (Hebrew Bible, 
with Latin translation and notes, Basle, 1540) 
translates, in 2 K. “in domo doctrina?;” with 
the annotation: “Exponunt hie eommuniter He- 

braei H3^73 pro Unitt jT 3 ; vel, ut dial. 

interpres vertit, S33^1S -TV3, id est, domus 
doctrinal sen studii legis divinge.” He adds, from 
the Rabbinic writers : “ Kratque certus quidam 
locus juxta templum, in quo docti quique convenie- 
bant, et conferebant de lege et vatieiniis propheta- 
rum.” Having no Targum on the parallel passage 
in 2 Chr., he there retained the rendering of the 
Latin Vulgate. 

This Rabbinic notion thus became current among 
Christian scholars, and was at length incorporated 
in our authorized English version. 

It is interesting to trace this rendering of the 
A. V. in the earlier stages of our vernacular llible. 
Coverdale’s Bible (first published in 1535) has in 
2 K. xxii. 14, “she dwelt in Jerusalem in the 
second porte ” (probably a misprint for “ parte,” 
which appears in his version of the parallel passage 
in 2 Chr.). Matthew’s Bible, so called (1537), 
generally understood to be essentially Tyndale’s 
version of the Old Testament, lias in both passages, 
“dwelt in Jerusalem in the second ward.” Cran- 
mer's Bible (1540) has in 2 lv., “in the house 
of the doctrine,” but in 2 Chr. “within the second 
wall;” followed in both passages by the Bishops’ 
Bible (15G8). The Geneva version (1500) has it: 
2 K., “ in the college,” 2 Chr. “ within the college ” 
(with the marginal note on the former passage, 
“or, the house of doctrine, which was near to the 
temple,” Ac., as in the Rabbinic commentaries re* 
fi-rred to above), and in both passages was followed 
by King James’s resisers. T. J. C. 

* COLLOI’S stands in Job xv. 27 for 713 , '3, 
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which means simply ‘‘fat” or “fatness.” It is 
*aid to be a Yorkshire word, still used, signifying 
lumps or slices of meat (Eastwood and Wright’s 
Bible Word-Book, p. 114). As “fatness” occurs 
just before, the translators may have wished to 
vary the expression, or may have been guided by 
caprice. Dr. Conant ( Translation of the Book of 
Job , p. 54) renders “fatness” in one line of the 
parallelism, and “fat” in the other. H. 

COLONY, a designation of Philippi, the cel- 
ebrated city of Macedonia, in Acts xvi. 12. After 
the battle of Actium, Augustus assigned to his 
veterans those parts of Italy which had espoused 
the cause of Antony, and transported many of the 
expelled inhabitants to Philippi, Dyrrachium, and 
other cities (Dion Cass. li. 4). lri this way Phi- 
lippi was made a Roman colony with the “ Jus Ital- 
icum ” (comp. Dig. 50, tit. 15, s. 8), and accord- 
ingly we find it described as a “ colonia ” both in 
inscriptions and upon the coins of Augustus. 
(Orelh, Inscr . 512, 3658, 3746, 4064; Rasche, vol. 
iii. pt. 2, p. 1120.) On the “Jus Italicum,” see 
Diet, of Ant., arts. Colonia and Lntinitas. 

* Traces of this colonial rank of Philippi appear 
at the present time among the ruins on the ground, 
rhe traveller even at Neapolis (Kamila), the sea- 
port of the ancient city, sees around him Latin 
inscriptions on sarcophagi, tablets, and fallen col- 
umns. Two of the epitaphs there contain the name 
of Claudius, the emperor who was on the throne 
when Paul passed through Neapolis to the colony 
where he gathered his first church in Europe. 
At the distance of half an hour before coming to 
the ancient site, stands a massive block of marble 
which no doubt once supported a statue or some 
monumental column, on which the names of “ Caius 
Vihius et Cornelius Quartus” are distinctly legible, 
with other Roman letters not easily deciphered. 
Near them are also Turkish cemeteries with frag- 
ments of marble at the head of the graves, obtained 
evidently from Philippi, on which Latin letters and 
occasionally entire words are found. On some of 
the stones among the ruins at Philippi are Greek 
inscriptions; but those in Latin are far more nu- 
merous. Many of the seats of the theatre, or 
amphitheatre, which rise in tiers, one above another, 
on the sides of the hill, are marked with what 
seem to be the names of the owners, nearly all of 
which are in Latin. The remarkable tomb, mono- 
lithic, except the lid or roof, 12 feet long, 8^ high, 
and 6 wide, situated near one of the roads which 
intersect the plain, was a Roman sepulchre, as the 
mutilated epitaph on it shows beyond a doubt. 
We evidently have before us there the ruins of a 
Roman city on Greek soil. 

Nothing can be more unstudied than the way in 
which this Roman relationship of Philippi shows 
itself in the text of Luke. After speaking of the 
seizing of Paul and Silas by a mob, and their being 
dragged before the rulers (ctpxovTes) of the city 
(Acts xvi. 19), Luke suddenly drops that term, and 
in the next verse, speaks of officers, whom he 
denominates “ commanders ” ( arparifiyol ). The 
fact now was that in a Roman colony the chief 
magistrates, instead of being called duumviri or 
quatuondri (the number was not always the same), 
frequently took the name of prcetoi'es as one of 
greater honor, and that in Greek was OTpar-pyoi. 
This is the only occasion in the book of Acts on 
which Luke has made use of this peculiar designa- 
tion : and it is the only occasion, as far as appears, on 
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which he could have introduced it with pr priety. 
It occurs five times in this brief recital, and show* 
that the government of this particular city (-n-JAiy, 
/coAom'a) was modelled after the Roman form.® 
It is also at Philippi only that the “rod-bearers” 
or “lictors ” (pafiSovxot), holding one of the most 
distinctive of all the Roman insignia, make their 
appearance. (See Pauly’s ReaLEncykl. ii. 507, 1st 
ed.; Wetstein, Xov. Test. ii. 556; Kuinocl, A eta 
Apost. p. 543; Lechler’s Apostclgesdu p. 231, and 
Schaff’s Am. ed. p. 306; Conybeare & Howson’s 
Life and Letters of Paul, i. 345, Amer. ed. ; and 
Bibl. Sacra, Oct. I860, pp. 866-898.) H. 

COLORS. The terms relative to color, oc- 
curring in the Bible, may be arranged in two 
classes, the first including those applied to the de- 
scription of natural objects, the second those arti- 
ficial mixtures which were employed in dyeing or 
painting. In an advanced state of art, such a dis- 
tinction can hardly be said to exist; all the hues 
of nature have been successfully imitated by the 
artist; but among the Jews, who fell even below 
their contemporaries in the cultivation of the fine 
arts, and to whom painting was unknown until a 
late period, the knowledge of artificial colors was 
very restricted. Dyeing was the object to which 
the colors known to them were applied. So exclu- 
sively indeed were the ideas of the Jews limited to 
: this application of color, that the name of the dye 
was transferred without any addition to the ma- 
terial to which it was applied. The Jews were not 
however by any means insensible to the influence 
of color : they attached definite ideas to the various 
tints, according to the use made of them in robes 
and vestments: and the subject exercises an im- 
portant influence on the interpretation of certain 
portions of Scripture. 

1. The natural colors noticed in the Bible are 
white, black, red, yellow, and green. It will be 
observed that only three of the prismatic colors 
are represented in this list; blue, indigo, violet, 
and orange are omitted. Of the three, yelloio is 
very seldom noticed ; it was apparently regarded as 
a shade of green, for the same term greenish 

(PITS) is applied to gold (Ps. Ixviii. 13 ), and to 
the leprous spot (Lev. xiii. 49), and very probably 
the golden or yellow hue of the leprous hair 

(Lev. xiii. 30-32) differed little from the greenish 
spot on the garments (Lev. xiii. 49). Green is 
frequently noticed, but an examination of the pas- 
sages in which it occurs, will show that the refer- 
ence is seldom to color. The Hebrew terms are 

raandn ('(J'SH) and ydrdk the first of 

these applies to what is vigorous and flourishing r 
hence it is metaphorically employed as an image 
of prosperity (Job xv. 32; Ps. xxxvii. 35, In. 3, 
xcii. 14; Jer. xi. 16, xvii. 8; Dan. iv. 4; Hos. riv. 
8); it is invariably employed wherever the expres- 
sion “ green tree ” is used in connection with idol- 
atrous sacrifices, as though with the view of con 
veying the idea of the outspreading branches which 
served as a canopy to the worshippers (Deut. xii. 
2; 2 K. xvi. 4); elsewhere it is used of that which 
is fresh, as oil (Ps. xcii. 10), and newly plucked 
boughs (Cant. i. 16). The other term, ydrdk, has 


« * Walch, In his Dissertation es in Acta Apostolnmm 
(Irparqyo'i Philippensium, iii. 281-302), treats fully of 
this raunicip-.il peculiarity of Philippi. H 
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toe r.wlical signification of putting forth leaves, 
sj/routing (Geseii. 7'hes. p. G32): it is used indis- 
criminately for all productions of the earth fit for 
food (Gen. i. 30, ix. 3; Kx. x. 15; Nuin. xxii. 4; 
Is. xv. G; cf. xAeopdy, Kev. viii. 7, ix. 4), and again 
for all kinds of garden herbs (Dcut. xi. 10; IK. 
xxi. ‘2; 2 K. xix. 2G; Krov. xv. 17; Is. xxxvii. 27; 
contrast the restricted application of our greens); 
when applied to grass, it means specifically the 

young , fresh grass (S^H, Pa. xxxvii. 2), which 
springs up in the desert (dob xxxix. 8). Klsewhcre. 
it describes the sickly yellowish hue of mildewed 
com (l>eut. xxviii. 22; 1 K. viii. 37; 2 Chr. vi. 
28; Am. iv. 0; Mag. ii. 17); and lastly, it is used 
for the entire absence of color produced by fear 
(Jer. xxx. G; compare ;^Ac opds, 71. x. 37G); hence 
X\upAs ( ! iev. vi. 8) describes the ghastly, livid hue 
of death. In other passages “green” is errone- 
ously used in the A. V. for white (Gen. xxx. 37 ; 
Ksth. i. G), young (Lev. ii. 14, xxiii. 14), moist 
(,!udg. xvi. 7, 8), sappy (Job. viii. 1G), and unripe 
(Cm.t. ii. 13). Thus it may be said that green is 
never used in the llible to convey the impression 
o* proper color. 

The only fundamental color of which the He- 
brews appear to have had a clear conception was 
red; and even this is not very often noticed. They 
had therefore no scientific knowledge of colors, and 
wc cannot but think that the attempt to explain 
such passages as Kev. iv. 3 by the rules of philo- 
sophic^ truth, must fail (sec Hengstenbcrg, Comm. 
in loe.). Instead of assuming that the emerald 
represents green, the jasper yellow, and the sardine 
red, the idea intended to be conveyed by these im- 
ages may l>e simply that of pure, brilliant, trans- 
parent light. The emerald, for instance, was 
chiefly prized by the ancients for its glittering, 
scintillating qualities (aiyrftis, Orpheus de tap. p. 
(508), whence perhaps it derived its name (apapay- 
5 os, from pappaipuv). 'lTc jas|>er is character- 
ized by St. John himself (Kev. xxi. 11) as being 
crystal-clear (KovaraWi^r), and not as having a 
certain line. The sardine may be compared with 
the amber of Kz. i. 4, 27, or the burnished brass 
of Dan. x. G, or again the fine brass, “as if burn- 
ing in a furnace,” of Kev. i. 15, each conveying the 
impression of the color of fire in a state of pure in- 
candescence. Similarly the beryl, or rather the 
chrysolite (the Hebrew 7'harsis), may be selected 
by Daniel (x. G) on account of its transparency. 
An exception may be made perhaps in regard to 
the sapphire, in as far as its hue answers to the 
deep blue of the firmament (Kx. xxiv. 10; cf. Kz. i. 
2G, x. 1), but even in this case the pclhicidity 

(H^^p, omitted in A. V., Kx. xxiv. 10) or polish 
of the stone (comp. Lain. iv. 7) forms an important, 
if not the main, element in the comparison. The 
highest development of color in the mind of the 
Hebrew evidently was light, and hence l he predom- 
inance given to white as its representative (comp, 
the connection between Aci/tcJ? ami lux). I his 
feeling ap|jcars both in the more numerous allusions 
to it than to any other color — in the variety of 
terms by which they discriminated the shades from 

\ p dr, dull tint (nn3, blackish, I,ev. xiii. 21 If.) 

3 p to the most brilliant splendor O^HT, ]*>.. viii. 
2; Dan. xii. 3) — and in the comparisons by which 
they sought to heighten their ideas of it, an in- 
itance of which occur'* in the three accounts of tiie 


Transfiguration, where the countenance and rol es 
are described as like “ the sun ” and “ the light,’ 
(Matt, xx ii. 2), “shining, exceeding white ax 
snow” (Mark ix. 3), “glistening” (Luke ix. 20). 
Snow is used eleven times in a similar way; the 
sun five times; wool four times; milk once. In 
some instances the point of the comparison is not 
so obvious, e. g. in .lob xxxviii. 14, “they stand 
as a garment ” in reference to the white color of the 
Hebrew dress, and in l*s. lxviii. 13, where the 
glancing hues of the dove's plumage suggested an 
image of the brilliant eflcct of the white holyday 
costume. Next to white, black, or rather dark. 
holds the most prominent place, not only as its op- 
posite, but also as representing the complexion of 
the Orientals. There were various shades of it, 
including (he brown of the Nile water (whence its 
name Sihor) — the reddish tint of early dawn, to 
which the complexion of the bride is likened (Cant, 
vi. 10), as well as the lurid hue produced by a 
flight of locusts (Joel ii. 2) — and the darkness of 
blackness itself (Lam. iv. 8). As before, we have 
various heightening images, such as the tents of 
Kedar, a flock of goats, the raven (Cant. i. 5, iv. 1. 
v. 11) and sackcloth (Kev. vi. 12). lied was aLso 
a color of which the Hebrews had a vivid concep- 
tion;’ this may he attributed partly to the preva- 
lence of that color in the outward aspect of the 
countries and peoples with which they were famil- 
iar, as attested by the name Kdom, and by the 
words adamah (earth), and adani (man), so termed 
either as being formed out of the red earth, or as 
being red in comparison with the fair color of the 
Assyrians, and the black of the ACthiopians. lied 
was regarded as an element of personal beauty; 
comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 12; (’ant. ii. 1, where the lily is 
the red one for which Syria >vas famed (Klin. xxi. 

11) ; Cant. iv. 3, vi. 7, where the complexion is 
compared to the red fruit of the pomegranate ; and 
I^am. iv. 7, where the hue of the skin is redder 
than coral (A. V. “rubies”) contrasting with the 
white of the garments before noticed. The three 
colors, white, black, and red, were sometimes in- 
termixed in animals, and gave rise to the terms, 

“dappled” (A. V. “white”), probably 

white and red (Judg. v. 10); “ ringstraked.” 

either with white bands on the legs, or white-footed ; 
IpD, “ speckled,” and sbt3, “ spotted,” white 

and black; and lastly ’"02, “ piebald ” (A. V. 
“grislcd ”), the spots being larger than in the two 
former (Gen. xxx. 32, 35, xxxi. 10)i the latter term 
is used of a horse (/cell. vi. 3, 0) with a symbolical 
meaning: Hengstenbcrg ( Christol . in loc.) consid- 
ers the color itself to tie unmeaning, and that the 
prophet has added the term strong (A. V. “bay”) 
by way of explanation; llitzig (Comm, in loc.) ex- 
plains it, in a peculiar manlier, of the complexion 
of the Kgyptians. It remains for ns now to notice 
the various terms applied to these three colors. 

1. Wiijtk. The most common term is 
which is applied to such objects as milk (Gen. xlix. 

12) , manna (Kx. xvi. 31), snow (Is. i. 18), horses 
(/cell. i. 8), raiment (Keel. ix. S); and a cognate 
word expresses the color of the moon (Is. xxiv. 23). 

nV, dazzling white, is applied to the complexion 

(Gant. v. 10); ""^*7, a Krm of a Liter age, to snow 
(Dan. vii. U only), and to the paleness rf shame (I* 
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txix. 22, "Hr!); to the hair alone. An- 

other class of terms arises from the textures of a 
naturally white color, as and ^*12. These 
words appear to have been originally of foreign ori- 
gin, but were connected by the Hebrews with roots 
in their own language descriptive of a white color 
(Gesen. Thesaur. pp. 190, 1384). The terms were 
without doubt primarily applied to the material; 
but the idea of color is also prominent, particularly 
in the description of the curtains of the tabernacle 
(Ex. xxvi. 1), and the priests’ vestments (Ex. 

xxviii. C). WW is also applied to white marble 
(Esth. i. 6,* Cant. v. 15); and a cognate word, 
to the lily (Cant. ii. 16). In addition to 
these we meet with (/3i Wos, Esth. i. 6, viii. 

15), and (ledpiracros ; A. V. “green,” 

Esth. i. G), also descriptive of white textures. 

White was symbolical of innocence : hence the 
raiment of angels (Mark xvi. 5 ; John xx. 12), and 
of glorified saints (Rev. xix. 8, 14), is so described. 
It was also symbolical of joy (Eccl. ix. 8); and, 
lastly, of victory (Zech. vi. 3; Rev. vi. 2). In the 
Revelation the term \cvk6s is applied exclusively 
to what belongs to Jesus Christ (Wordsworth’s 
Apoc. p. 105). 

2. Black. The shades of this color are ex- 
pressed in the terms H 11127, applied to the hair 
(Lev. xiii. 31; Cant. v. 11); the complexion (Cant, 
i. 5), particularly when affected with disease (Job 

xxx. 30); horses (Zech. vi. 2, 6): D^lll, literally 
scorched ((pads', A. V. “brown,” Gen. xxx. 32), 
applied to sheep ; the word expresses the color pro- 
duced by influence of the sun’s rays: “11)1, literally 
to be dirty , applied to a complexion blackened by 
sorrow or disease (Job xxx. 30); mourner’s robes 
(Jer. viii. 21, xiv. 2; compare sordidie vestes)\ a 
clouded sky (1 K. xviii. 45); night (Mic. iii. 6; 
Jer. iv. 28; Joel ii. 10, iii. 15); a turbid brook 
(whence possibly Kedron), particularly when ren- 
dered so by melted snow (Job vi. 1G). Black, as 
being’ the opposite to white, is symbolical of evil 
(Zech. vi. 2, Gj Rev. vi. 5). 

3. Red. DIM is applied to blood (2 K. iii. 
22); a garment sprinkled with blood (Is. lxiii. 2); 
a heifer (Num. xix. 2); pottage made of lentiles 
(Gen. xxv. 30); a horse (Zech. i. 8, vi. 2); wine 
(Prov. xxiii. 31); the complexion (Gen. xxv. 25; 

Cant. v. 10; Lam. iv. 7). D1D1M is a slight 
degree of red, reddish , and is applied to a leprous 
spot (Lev. xiii. 19, xiv. 37). plt27, literally fox- 
color ed, bay, is applied to a horse (A. V. “ speck- 
led; ” Zech. i. 8), and to a species of vine bearing 
a purple grape (Is. v. 2, xvi. 8): the translation 
“ bay ” in Zech. vi. 3, A. V. is incorrect. The 
corresponding term in Greek is irvppds, literally 
red as fire. This color was symbolical of blood- 
shed (Zech. vi. 2; Rev. vi. 4, xii. 3). 

II. Artificial. Colors. The* art of extract- 
ing dyes, and of applying them to various textures, 
appears to have been known at a very early period. 
We read of scarlet thread at the time of Zarah’s 
birth (Gen. xxxviii. 28); of blue and purple at the 
time of the Exodus (Ex. xxvi. 1). There is how- 
ler no evidence *o show that the Jews themselves 
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were at that period acquainted with the art: tb* 
profession of the dyer is not noticed in the Bible, 
though it is referred to in the Talmud. They were 
probably indebted both to the Egyptians and the 
Phoenicians ; to the latter for the dyes, and to the 
former for the mode of applying them. The purple 
dyes which they chiefly used were extracted by the 
Phoenicians (Ez. xxvii. 1G; Plin. ix. GO), and in 
certain districts of Asia Minor (Horn. Jl. iv. 141' 
especially Thyatira (Acts xvi. 14). It docs no. 
appear that those particular colors were used in 
Egypt, the Egyptian colors being produced from 
various metallic and earthy substances (Wilkinson, 
Anc. Egypt. iii. 301). On the other hand, there 
was a remarkable similarity in the mode of dyeing 
in Egypt and Palestine, inasmuch as the color was 
applied to the raw material, previous to the pro- 
cesses of spinning and weaving (Ex. xxxv. 25, 
xxxix. 3 ; Wilkinson, iii. 125). The dyes consisted 
of purples, light and dark (the latter being the 
“blue” of the A. V.), and crimson (scarlet, A. 
V.); vermilion was introduced at a late period. 

1. Purple (}D2HS ' Chaldaic form, 

Dan. v. 7, 16: iro p(pvpa'- puipura). This color 
was obtained from the secretion of a species of shell- 
fish (Plin. ix. 60), the Mur ex trunculus of Linnseus, 
which was found in various parts of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea (hence called Trop<pvpa 6a\aaaia, 1 Macc. 

iv. 23), particularly on the coasts of Phoenicia 
(Strab. xvi. p. 757), Africa (Strab. xvii. p. 835), 

•Laconia (Hor. Od. ii. 18, 7), and Asia Minor. 
[Elisiiail] The derivation of the Hebrew name 
is uncertain : it has been connected with the San- 
skrit raguman , “ tinged with red ; ” and again with 
arghamdni , “costly” (Hitzig, Comment, in Dan. 

v. 7). Gescnius, however ( Thesaur . p. 1263), con- 
siders it highly improbable that a color so peculiar 
to the shores of the Mediterranean should be de- 
scribed by a word of any other than Semitic origin, 

and connects it with the root to heap up or 

overlay with color. The coloring matter was con- 
tained in a small vessel in the throat of the fish; 
and as the quantity amounted to only a single drop 
in each animal, the value of the dye was propor- 
tionately high: sometimes, however, the whole fish 
was crushed (Plin. ix. GO). It is difficult to state 
with precision the tint described under the Hebrew 
name. The Greek equivalent was, we know, ap- 
plied with great latitude, not only to all colors ex- 
ti acted from the shell-fish, but even to other brill- 
iant colors: thus in John xix. 2, Ipanov rropcpir- 
povv — x^ a pos kokkivv), in Matt, xxvii. 28 (cf. 
Plin. ix. G2). The same may be said of the Latin 
puipureus. The Hebrew term seems to be applied 
in a similarly broad sense in Cant. vii. 5, where it 
either — black (comp. v. 11), or, still better, shining 
with oiL Generally speaking, however, the tint 
must be considered as having been defined by the 
distinction between the purple proper, and the 
other purple dye (A. V. “blue”), which was pro- 
duced from another species of shell-fish. The lat- 
ter was undoubtedly a dark violet tint, while the 
former had a light reddish tinge. Robes of a pur- 
ple color were worn by kings (.Judg. viii. 26), and 
by the highest officers, civil and religious; thus 
Mordecai (Esth. viii. 15), Daniel (A. V. “scarlet,” 
Dan. v. 7, 1G, 29), and Andronicus, the deputy of 
Antiochus (2 Macc. iv. 38), were invested with 
purple in token of the offices they held (cf. Xen. 
Anab. i. 5, § 8): so also Jonathan, as high- priest 
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(l Mace. x. 20, G4, xi. 58). They were also won) 
by the wealthy and luxurious (Jer. x. 0; Ez. xxvii. 
7; Luke xvi. 19; Lev. xvii. 4, xviii. 10). A simi- 
lar value was attached to purple robes both by the 
Greeks (Horn. Chi. xix. 225; llcrod. ix. 22; Strain 
xiv. G48), and by the Lomans (Virg. Georg, ii. 
495; II or. £)>. 12,21; Suet. Os. 48; Aero, 32). 
Of the use of this and the other dyes in the text- 
ures of the tabernacle, wc shall presently speak. 

2. Iil.t’E (n^wiT) : uaKivdos, vctKivOivos, 6\o- 

7 r6p(pupos, Xum. iv. 7 : hyacinthus , hyacinthinus). 
This dye was procured from a species of shell-fish 
found on the coast of Phoenicia, and called by the 
Hebrews Chilzun (Targ. Pseudo- Jon., in Deut. 
xxxiii. 19), and by modem naturalists Helix 
lnnthina. The Hebrew name is derived, according 
to Gesenius ( Thesaur . p. 1502), from a root signi- 
fying to unshell; but according to llitzig (Com- 
ment. in Ez. xxiii. 6), from * n U ,e sense of 

dulled, blunted, as opposed to the brilliant hue of 
the proper purple. The tint is best explained by 
the statements of .Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, § 7) and 
l’hilo that it was emblematic of the sky, in which 
case it represents not the light blue of our northern 
climate, but the deep dark line of the eastern sky 
(aepos 5e cvp$o\ov uaKivdos , pc\as yap outos 
(pucet, Phil. Opp. i. 53G). The term adopted by 
the LXX. is applied by classical writers to a color 
approaching to black (Horn. Od. vi. 231, xxiii. 158; 
Theoc. Id. 10, 28); the flower, whence the name 
was hoi-rowed, being, as is well known, not the 
modern hyacinth, but of a dusky red color (Jer- 
rugineus, Virg. Georg, iv. 183; cielestis luminis 
hyacinthus, Colum. ix. 4, 4). The A. V. has 
rightly described the tint in Estli. i. 6 (margin) as 
no/d; the ordinary term blue is incorrect: the 
Lntlufran translation is still more incorrect in giving 
it gelbe Heide (yellow silk), and occasionally simply 
Seide (Ez. xxiii. G). This color was used in the 
same way as purple. Princes and nobles (Ez. xxiii. 
G; Ecclus. xl. 4), and the idols of Babylon (Jer. x. 
9), were clothed in robes of this tint: the riband 
and the fringe of the Hebrew dress was ordered to 
he of this color (Xum. xv. 38): it was used in the 
tapestries of the Persians (Esth. i. G). The effect 
of the color is well described in Ez. xxiii. 12, where 

such robes are termed VlbiDft robes of 

perfection , i. e. gorgeous robes. We may remark, 
in conclusion, that the LXX. treats the term tTH-T? 
(A. V. “badger”) as indicative of color, and has 
translated it uaKlvQivos , ianthinus (Ex. xxv. 5). 

3. Scaki.et (Citi.MsoN, U. i. 18; .Ier. iv. 30). 
The terms by which this color is expressed in 

Hebrew vary; sometimes simply is used, as 

in Gen. xxxviii. 28-30; sometimes *22? npVv 7 !, 

as in Ex. xxv. 4; and sometimes simply, 

as in Is. i. 18. The word (A. V. “ crim- 

son; ” 2 (’hr. ii. 7, 14, iii. 14) was introduced at a 
late |>criod, probably from Armenia, to express the 
same color. The first of these terms (derived from 

H3C7, to shine) expresses the brilliancy of the color; 

the second, nyVin, the imrm, or grub, whence I 
the dye was procured, and which gave name to the 
j lor occasionally without any addition, just as 
rmiiUm is derived from Ver mi cuius. The LXX 
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generally renders it k6kkivov, occasionally with tb« 
addition of such terms as KfKhoocrpevov (Ex. xxvi. 
1), or Ziavevperpevov (Ex. xxviii. 8); the Vulgate 
has it generally coccinum, occasionally coccus bis 
linclus (Ex. xxviii. 8), apparently following the 
erroneous interpretation of Aquila and Synnnachus 
who render it dipa<pos, double-dyed (Ex. xxv. 4) 

as though from to repeat. The process qf 

double-dyeing was however peculiar to the Tyrian 
purples (Plin. ix. 39). The dye was produced from 
an insect, somewhat resembling the cochineal, which 
is found in considerable quantities in Armenia and 
other eastern countries. The Arabian name of the 
insect is kermez (whence crimson): the Linncean 
name is Coccus Ilicis. It frequents the boughs ot 
a species of ilex : on these it lays its eggs in groups 
which become covered with a kind of down, so that 
they present the appearance of vegetable galls or 
excrescences from the tree itself, and are described 
as such by Pliny, xvi. 12. The dye is procured 
from the female grub alone, which, when alive, is 
about the size of a kernel of a cherry and of a dark 
amaranth eolor, but when dead shrivels up to the 
size of a grain of wheat, and is covered with a bluish 
mould (Parrot’s Journey to Avar at, p. 114). The 
general character of the color is expressed by the 

Hebrew term (Is. lxiii. 1), lit. sharp , and 

hence dazzling (compare the expression xpupa 
and in the Greek \apwpa (Luke xxiii. 11), com- 
pared with KOKKtvr) (Matt, xxvii. 28). The tint 
produced was crimson rather than scarlet. The 
only natural object to which it is applied in Script- 
ure is the lips, which are compared to a scarlet 
thread (Cant. iv. 3). Josephus considered it as 
symbolical of fire (Ant. iii. 7, § 7; cf. Phil. i. 53G). 
Scarlet threads were selected as distinguishing 
marks from their brilliancy (Gen. xxxviii. 28; Josh, 
ii. 18, 21); and hence the color is expressive of 
what is excess! re or glaring (Is. i. 18). Scarlet 
robes were worn by the luxurious (2 Sam. i. 24; 
Prov. xxxi. 21; Jer. iv. 30; Earn. iv. 5; Lev. xvii. 
4, xviii. 12, 10); it was also the appropriate hue 
of a warrior’s dress from its similarity to blood 
(Nah. ii. 3; cf. Is. ix. 5), and was especially worn 
by officers in the Loman army (Plin. xxii. 3; Matt, 
xxvii. 28). 

The three colors above described, purple, blue, 
and scarlet, together with white, were employed in 
the textures used for the curtains of the tabernacle 
and for the sacred vestments of the priests. The 
four were used in combination in the outer curtains, 
the vail, the entrance curtain (Ex. xxvi. 1, 31, 3G), 
and the gate of the court (Ex. xxvii. 10): as also 
in the high-priest’s cpliod, girdle, and breastplate 
(Ex. xxviii. 5, 6, 8, 15). The three first, to the 
exclusion of white, were used in the pomegranates 
about the hem of the high-priest's robe (Ex. xxviii. 
33). 'Hie loops of the curtains (Ex. xxvi. 4), the 
lace of the high-priest’s breastplate, the robe of the 
ephod. and the laec on his mitre were exclusively 
of blue (Ex. xxviii. 28, 31, 37). Cloths for wrap- 
ping the sacred utensils were either blue (Xum. iv. 
t>), scarlet (8), or purple (13). Scarlet thread was 
specified in connection with the rites of cleausing 
the leper (Lev. xiv. 4, 0, 51), nnd of burning the 
red heifer (Xum. xix. G), apparently for the purj>ose 
of binding the hyssop to the cedar wood. The 
hangings for the court (Ex. xxvii. 9, xxxviii. 9), 
the coats, mitres, l*onnets, and breeches of the 
priests, were white (Kx. xxxix. 27, 28). The appli 
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cation of these colors to the service of the tabernacle 
has led writers both in ancient and modern times 
to attach some symbolical meaning to them : refer- 
ence has already been made to the statements of 
Philo and Josephus on this subject: the words of 
the latter are as follow: 7 ) (Svaaos r^v y7jv airoori- 
pcdveiv €ouce, 5ia rb avrrjs avetcrdcu rb A .ivov* 
7) re wop<f>vpa t)]v QaXaacrav^ t§ 7 re<£om;£ 0 ai too 
k6%Xov rtS atfiarr rbv de aepa &ov\€T<n drfXovr 
6 vatavOos' nal 6 (poin^ d ’ av efy r€Kjxi]piOv rov 
irvp6s, Ant. iii. 7, § 7. The subject has been fol- 
lowed up with a great variety of interpretations, 
more or less probable. Without entering into a 
disquisition on these, we will remark that it is un- 
necessary to assume that the colors were originally 
selected with such a view ; their beauty and costli- 
ness is a sufficient explanation of the selection. 
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4. Vermilion (’127127: fiiXros : smopis). This 

was a pigment used in fiesco paintings, either foi 
drawing figures of idols on the walls of temples (Ez. 
xxiii. 14), for coloring the idols themselves (Wisd 
xiii. 14), or for decorating the walls and beams of 
j houses (Jer. xxii. 14). The Greek term piXros ia 
applied both to minium , red lead, and rubrica , red 
ochre ; the Latin smopis describes the best kind of 
ochre, which came from Sinope. Vermilion was f 
favorite color among the Assyrians (Ez. xxiii. 14',, 
as is still attested by the sculptures of Nimroud 
and Khorsabad (Layard, ii. 303). W. L. B. 

COLOS'SE (more properly COLOS'SAE, Ko- 
Xoacral, Col. i. 2 ; but the preponderance of MS. 
authority is in favor of KoXacrcrai, Colassie . a for.. 
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used by the Byzantine writers, and which perhaps 
represents the provincial mode of pronouncing the 
name. On coins and inscriptions, and in classical 
writers, we find KoAocrcrat. See Ellicott, ad he.). 
A city in the upper part of the basin of the Mean- 
der, on one of its affluents named the Lycus. 
Hierapolis and Laodicea were in its immediate 
neighborhood (Col. ii. 1, iv. 13, 15, 16; see Rev. 
i. 11, iii. 14). Coloss® fell, as these other two 
ciths rose, in importance. Herodotus (vii. 30) 
and Xenophon ( Anab . i. 2, § 6 ) speak of it as a 
city of considerable consequence. Strabo (xii. 
p. 5T6) describes it as only a 7 r 3 Atcryua, not a 7 rJ- 
,>js; vet elsewhere (p. 578) he implies that it had 
some mercantile importance ; and Pliny, in St. 
Paul’s time, describes it (v. 41) as one of the “ cel- 
eberrima oppida ” of its district. Coloss® was 
situated close to the great road which led from 
Ephesus to the Euphrates. Hence our impulse 
would lie to conclude that St. Paul passed this 
wav, and founded or confirmed the Colossian 
Church on his third missionary journey (Acts 
vriii. 23, xix. L). lie might also easily have 
31 


visited Colossae during the prolonged stay at Eph- 
esus, which immediately followed. The most com- 
petent commentators, however, agree in thinking 
that Col. ii. 1 proves that St. Paul had never been 
there, when the Epistle was written. Theodoret’s 
argument that he must have visited Coloss® on the 
journey just referred to, because he is said to have 
gone through the whole region of Phrygia, may be 
proved fallacious from geographical considerations: 
Coloss®, though ethnologically in Phrygia (Herod. 
1. c., Xen‘. /. c.), was at this period politically in the 
province of Asia (see Rev. 1. c . ). That the Apostle 
hoped to visit the place on being delivered from his 
Roman imprisonment is clear from Philemon 22 
(compare Phil. ii. 24). Philemon and his slave 
Onesimus were dwellers in Coloss®. So also were 
Archippus and Epaphras. From Col. i. 7, iv. 12 . 
it has been naturally concluded that the latter Chris- 
tian was the founder of the Colossian Church (see 
Alford's Prolegomena to GY. Test. vol. iii. p. 35b 
[Epaphras.] The worship of angels mentioned 
by the Apostle (Col. ii. 18) ’Curiously reappears in 
Christian times in connection with one of the top«> 
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graphical features of the place. A church in honor 
of the archangel Michael was erected at the entrance 
of a chasm in consequence of a legend connected 
with an inundation (Hartley's Researches in Greece, 
p. 52), and there is gotnl reason for identifying this 
chasm with one which is mentioned by Herodotus. 
This kind of superstition is mentioned by Theodo- 
ret as subsisting in his time; also by the Byzan- 
tine writer Nicetas Chon kites, who was a native of 
this place, and who says that < 'olossre and Chou a? 
were the same. The neighborhood (visited by 
Pococke) was explored by Mr. Arundell (•Strew 
Churches, p. 158; Asia Minor, ii. 100); but Mr. 
Hamilton was the first to determine the actual 
site of the ancient city, which appears to be at 
some little distance from the modern village of 
Chonas ( Researches in A. M. i. 508). J. S. II. 

COLOSSIANS, THE EPISTLE TO 
THE, was written by the Apostle St. Paul during 
his first captivity at lioiue (Acts xxviii. 10), and 
apparently in that portion of it (Col. iv. 3, 4) when 
the Apostle’s imprisonment had not assumed the 
more severe character which seems to be rejected 
iu the Epistle to the l’hilippians (ch. i. 20, 21, 30, 
ii. 27), and which not improbably succeeded the 
death of Burras in a. i>. 62 (Clinton, Fasti Rom. 
i. 44), and the decline of the influence of Seneca. 

This important and profound epistle was ad- 
dressed to the Christians of the once large and in- 
fluential, but now smaller and declining, city of 
Co loss a.*, and was delivered to them by Tychicus, 
whom the Apostle had sent both to them (ch. iv. 
7, 8) and to the church of Ephesus (Eph. vi. 21), 
to inquire into their state and to administer ex- 
hortation and comfort. The epistle seems to have 
been called forth by the information St. Paul had 
received from Kpaphras (ch. iv. 12; Philem. 23) 
and from Onesinius, both of whom appear to have 
been natives of Coloss:e, and the former of whom 
was, if not the special founder, yet certainly one 
of the very earliest preachers of the gospel in that 
city. The main object of the epistle is not merely, 
as iu the case of the Epistle to the Philippians, to 
exhort and to confirm, nor, as in that to the Ephe- 
sians, to set forth the great features of the church 
of the chosen in Christ, but is especially designed 
to warn the Colossians against a spirit of semi -da- 
daistic and semi-Oriental philosophy which was 
corrupting the simplicity of their belief, and was 
noticeably tending to obscure the eternal glory and 
dignity of Christ. 

This main design is thus carried out in detail. 

After his usual salutation (ch. i. 1, 2) the Apostle 
returns thanks to God for the faith of the Colos- 
sians, the spirit of love they had shown, and the 
progress which the Gospel had made among them, 
as preached by Kpaphras (ch. i. 3-8). This leads 
him to pray without ceasing that they may be 
fruitful in good works, and esjiecially thankful to 
the Father, who gave them an inheritance with 11 is 
saints, and translated them into the kingdom of 
His Son — Ilis Son, the inutye of the invisible God, 
the first-born before every creature, the Creator of 
xll things earthly and heavenly, the Head of the 
church, lie in whom all things consist, and by 
whom all things have been reconciled to the eternal 
Father (ch. i. 0-20). 'Hi is reconciliation, the 
Apostle reminds them, was exemplified in their own 
cases: they were once alienated, but now so recon- 
ciled as to be presented holy and blameless before 
God, if only they continued firm in the faith, 


and were not moved from the hope of which t)ie 
Gospel was the source and origin (ch. i. 21-24). 
Of this Gospel the Apostle declares himself the 
minister; the mystery of salvation w’as that for 
which he toiled and for which he suffered (ch. i. 
24-29). And his sufferings were not only for the 
church at large, but for them and others whom he 
had not personally visited, — even that they might 
come to the full knowledge of Christ, and might 
not fall victims to plausible sophistries: they were 
to walk in Christ and to be built on Him (ch. ii. 
1-7). Especially were they to he careful that no 
philosophy was to lead them from llim in whom 
dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead, who was tha 
head of all spiritual / xncers , and who had quick- 
ened them, forgiven them, and iu llis death had 
triumphed over all the hosts of darkness (ch. ii. 
8-15). Surely with such spiritual privileges they 
were not to be judged in the matter of mere cere- 
monial observances, or beguiled into creature-wor- 
ship. Christ was the head of the body ; if they 
were truly united to Him, to what need were bodily 
austerities (ch. ii. 16-23). They were, then, to 
mind things above — spiritual tilings, not carnal 
ordinances, for their life was hidden with Christ 
(ch. iii. 1-4): they were to mortify their members 
and the evil principles in which they once w’alked; 
the old man was to be put off, and the new man 
put on, in which all are one in Christ (ch. iii. 5- 
12). Furthermore, they were to give heed to spe- 
cial duties; they were to be forgiving and loving, as 
w’as Christ. In the consciousness of His abiding 
word were the) 7 to sing; in llis name were they to 
be thankful (ch. iii. 13-17). Wives and husbands, 
children and parents, were all to perform their 
duties; servants were to be faithful, masters to be 
just (ch. iii. 18- iv. 1). 

In the last chapter the Apostle gives further spe- 
cial precepts, strikingly similar to those given to 
his Ephesian converts. They were to pray for the 
Apostle and for his success in preaching the Gos- 
pel, they were to walk circumspectly, and to be 
ready to give a seasonable answer to all who ques- 
tioned them (ch. iv. 2-7). Tychicus, the bearer 
of the letter, and Onesinms, would tell them all the 
state of the Apostle (ch. iv. 7-9): Aristarchus and 
others sent them friendly greetings (ch. iv. 10—14 )* 
With an injunction to interchange this letter with 
that sent to the neighboring church of Laodicea 
(ch. iv. 1G), a special message to Archippus (ch. iv. 
17), and an autograph salutation, this short but 
striking epistle comes to its close. 

With regard to its yenuimness and authenticity , 
it is satisfactory to be able to say with distinctness 
that there are no grounds for doubt. The external 
testimonies (Just. M. Trypho , [c. 85,] p. 311 b; 
Theopliil. ad A utol. ii. [c. 22,] p. 100, ed. Col. 
1686; Irenteus, liar. iii. 14, 1; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. [c. 1,] p. 325, iv. [c. 7,] p. 588, al., ed. Totter; 
Tcrtull. de Prascr. c. 7 ; de Resurr. c. 23; Origen, 
contra Cels. v. 8) are explicit, and the internal ar- 
guments, founded on the style, balance of sentences, 
positions of adverbs, uses of the relative pronoun, 
participial anacolntha, — unusually strong and well- 
defined. It is not right to suppress the fact that 
Mayerhoff (I hr Brief an die Kol. llcrl. 1838) and 
Baur (Per AjxisUl Paulas, p. 417) have deliberately 
rejected this epistle as claiming to be a production 
of St. Paul. The first of these critics, however, 
has been briefly, but, as it would seem, com/detelij 
answered, by Meyer (Comment, p. 7); and to the 
second, in his subjective and auti-historieal attempt 
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bo make individual writings of the N. T. mere the- 
ssophistic productions of a later Gnosticism, the 
intelligent and critical reader will naturally yield 
but little credence. It is indeed remarkable that 
the strongly marked peculiarity of style, the nerve 
and force of the arguments, and the originality that 
appears in every paragraph should not have made 
both these writers pause in their ill-considered at- 
tack on this epistle. 

A few special points demand from us a brief 
notice. 

1. The opinion that this epistle and those to the 
Ephesians and to Philemon were written during 
the Apostle's imprisonment at Caesarea (Acts xxi. 
27-xxvi. 32), i . e. between Pentecost a. d. 58 and 
the autumn of A. d. GO, has been recently advocated 
by several writers of ability, and stated with such 
cogency and clearness by Meyer ( Einleit . z. Ephes. 
p. 15 ff.), as to deserve some consideration. It 
will he found, however, to rest on ingeniously urged 
plausibilities; whereas, to go no further than the 
present epistle, the notices of the Apostle’s impris- 
onment in ch. iv. 3, 4, 10, certainly seem historically 
inconsistent with the nature of the imprisonment 
at Caesarea. The permission of Felix (Acts xxiv. 
23) can scarcely be strained into any degree of 
liberty to teach or preach the Gospel, while the 
facts recorded of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Pome 
(Acts xxviii. 23, 31) are such as to harmonize ad- 
mirably with the freedom in this respect which our 
present epistle represents to have been accorded 
both to the Apostle and his companions : see ch. iv. 
11, and comp. De Wette, Einleit. z. Coloss. pp. 12, 
13; Wieseler, Chronol. p. 420. 

2. The nature of the erroneous teaching con- 
demned in this epistle has been very differently 
estimated. Three opinions only seem to deserve 
any serious consideration; («) that these erroneous 
teachers were adherents of Neo-Platonism, or of 
some forms of Occidental philosophy; ( b ) that they 
leaned to Essene doctrines and practices; (c) that 
they advocated that admixture of Christianity, 
Judaism, and Orieutal philosophy which afterwards 
became consolidated into Gnosticism. Of these (a) 
has but little in its favor, except the somewhat 
vague term (f>t\ooro(f>ia (ch. ii. 8), which, however, 
it seems arbitrary to restrict to Grecian philosophy; 
(b) is much more plausibb as far as the usages 
alluded to, but seems inconsistent both with the 
exclusive nature and circumscribed localities of 
Essene teaching; (c) on the contrary is in accord- 
ance with the Gentile nature of the church of Co- 
lossae (ch. i. 21), with its very locality — speculative 
and superstitious Phrygia — and with that tendency 
to associate Judaical observances (ch. ii. 16) with 
more purely theosophistic speculations (ch. ii. 18), 
which became afterwards so conspicuous in de- 
veloped Gnosticism. The portions in our analysis 
of the epistle marked in italics serve to show how 
deeply these perverted opinions were felt by the 
Apostle to strike at the doctrine of the eternal God- 
head of Christ. 

3. The striking similarity between many por- 
tions of this epistle and of that to the Ephesians 
has given rise to much speculation, both as to the 
reason, of this studied similarity, and as to the 
priority of order in respect to composition. These 
ooints cannot here he discussed at length, but must 
>e somewhat briefly dismissed with the simple ex- 
p/cssion of an opinion that the similarity may rea- 
ionably be accounted for, (1) by the proximity in 
*ime at which the two epistles were written: (2) 
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by the high probability that in two cities of Asis 
within a moderate distance from one another, there 
w’ould be many doctrinal prejudices, and many 
social relations, that would call forth and need pre- 
cisely the same language of warning and exhorta- 
tion. The priority in composition must remain a 
matter for a reasonable difference of opinion. Tc 
us the shorter and perhaps more vividly expressed 
Epistle to the Colossians seems to have been first 
written, and to have suggested the more compre- 
hensive, more systematic, but less individualizing, 
epistle to the church of Ephesus. 

For further information the student is directed to 
Davidson’s introduction, ii. 394 ff. ; Alford, P ro- 
le gom. to N. T. iii. 33 ff.; and the introduction to 
the excellent Commentary of Meyer. 

The editions of this epistle are very numerous. 
Of the older commentaries those of Davenant, Ex- 
pos. Ep. Pauli ad Col., ed. 3; Suicer, in Ep. Pauli 
ad Col. Comment ., Tig. 1699, may be specified ; and 
of modern commentaries, those of Bahr (Bas. 1833), 
Olshausen (Kcnigsb. 1840), Huther (Hamb. 1841, 
a very good exegetical commentary), De Wette 
(Leipz. 1847), Meyer (Gitt. 1848); and in our own 
country those of Eadie (Glasg. [also New York] 
1856), Alford (Lond. 1857), and EUicott (Lond. 
1858). C. J. E. 

* Later editions of Commentaries — Meyer, 
1865; Alford, 1865; EUicott, 1865, and Amer. 
reprint, 1865. Other recent works — Ewald, Send- 
schreiben des Apostels Paulas, 1857; Schenkel, 
Brief e an die Ephes., Philipp, u. Kolosser, 1862; 
Dr. Karl Braune, Die Brr. an die EpJteser, Ko- 
losser , Philipper, 1867 (intended as a substitute for 
Schenkel on these epistles in Lange’s Bibelwerk)', 
Bleek, Vorlesungen iib. die Bnefe an die Kolosser, 
u. s. w., 1865, and Einl. in das N. Test., 1862, p. 434 
ff. ; Wordsworth, Greek Testament, 1866 (4th ed.); 
and J. Llewelyn Davies, The Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Ephesians, the Colossians, and Philemon, 
with Introductions and Notes, London, 1806. There 
are many good thoughts on this epistle, exegetical 
and practical, though quaintly expressed, in Trapp’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, pp. 613-21 
(Webster’s ed., London, 1865). 

For a vindication of the genuineness of the epistle 
in opposition to the Tubingen critics, see Klbpper. 
De Origine Epp. ad Ephesios et Colossenses. 
Gryph. 1853, and Kiibiger, De Christologia Paul- 
ina contra Baurium Coriimentatio, Vratisl. 1852. 
Prof. Weiss also defends the genuineness of the 
epistle against Baur’s assumptions (Herzog’s Real- 
Encykl. xix. 717-723). But as to the place where 
it was written, he sides with those who maintain 
that Paul was imprisoned at the time at Caesarea 
and not at Borne. He insists with special earnest- 
ness on the fact that in Philem. ver. 22 the Apostle 
intimates that he might be expected soon at Colos- 
sae; whereas he appears from PhiL ii. 24 to be medi- 
tating a journey to Macedonia and not to Asia Minor, 
on regaining his liberty. But the implication here 
that Paul could not have taken Colossae and Mace- 
donia in his way on the same journey (provided he 
was at Borne), seems not weU founded For, cross- 
ing from Italy to Dyrrachium, he could traverse the 
Egnatian Way through Macedonia to Philippi, and 
then embarking at Neapolis ( Kavalla ), the port of 
Philippi, proceed to Troas or the mouth of the Cay- 
ster, and thence to Ephesus or Coloss* as his plan 
might require. Pressens^ also assigns the Colossian 
epistle to Caesarea ( Hist, des trois premiers Siecles, 
ii. 55 ff); but natural as it may seem that Paul 
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ihould have written to the Asiatic churches during 
the two years that he was kept at Caesarea, that con- 
sideration (on which Prcsscnsc mainly relies) esm 
hardly have more weight than the opposite consid- 
eration that Paul might he expected also to write 
to the Colossians while he was at Home. The fuller 
doctrinal development in the letters to the Colossians 
and the Ephesians favors a later rather than an earlier 
period in the history of these churches. The same 
writer's allegation that I’aul must have written this 
group of letters (Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon) 
it ( 'a\sarea, because a slave like Onesinms could not 
have been the apostle's fellow-prisoner at Pome, 
where his captivity was less rigorous than at Cies- 
.*rea, is inconclusive; for in fact there is no evidence 
it all that Unesimus was a prisoner anywhere. 

Vet it should l»e stated there is a strong current 
of opinion among critics at present in favor of Qes- 
area. In support of that view, see especially Peuss, 
i ieschichte (hr he'd. Sch rifle n, p. 100 If. (3tc Aufl.). 
Bottger, Meyer, Thiersch, Schcnkel, Laurent (Xi 71- 
test. IStudien, p. 100 ffi), and others, advocate the 
Bame opinion. On the other hand, Hemscn, Cred- 
ncr, Guericke, Ewald, Neander, Lange, Pleek, 
Braune (in Lange's Bibehverk ), and nearly all the 
English critics, refer the epistle to Paul’s first Ho- 
man captivity. Bleek in his 1 vrlesungen and 
Bird* dung, mentioned above, states very fully and 
forcibly the grounds for this conclusion. II. 

* COME BY. “We had much work to 

come bij the boat” (Acts xxvii. 10), nepiKparets 
yevtaOai t?]S <TKd<pr)s, lit. “ to become masters of 
the boat,” /. e. to secure it so as to hoist it into 
the ship (ver. 17). A. 

* COMFORTER. One of the titles and 
offices of the Si'iin r (which sec). 

COMMERCE (L rnrp, Gcsen. p. 940: 
tpnrop'ia : negotiatio ; from ^n3>, a merchant , 
from travel , Ez. xxvii. 15; A. V., mevchan- 

disc, traffic: 2. n^pH, Gesen. p. 1289 : Ez. xxvi. 
12, r b. uTrdpxoyra, negotiation cs ; in xxviii. 5, 10, 
18, tpnropia, negotiatio , from p^), travel). 

From the time that men began to live in cities, 
trade, in 6ome shape, must have been carried on 
to supply the town-dwellers with necessaries (see 
Heeren, Afr. Nut. i. 401J), but it is also clear that 
international trade must have existed and affected 
to some extent even the pastoral nomad races, for 
we find that Abraham was rich, not only in cattle, 
hut in silver, gold, and gold and silver plate and 
ornaments (Gen. xiii. 2. xxiv. 22, 53); and further, 
that gold and silver in a manufactured state, and 
silver, not improbably in coin, were in use both 
among the settled inhabitants of Palestine and the 
pastoral tribes of Syria at that date (Gen. xx. 10, 
xxiii. 10, x xxviii. 18; Job xlii. 11), to whom those 
metals must in all probability have been imported 
from other countries (Bussey, vine. Weights, c. xii. 
3, p. 193; Kitto, J'hys. Hist of Pal., p. 10!), 110; 
Herod, i. 215). 

Among trading nations mentioned in Scripture, 
ICgypt holds in very early times a prominent |s»si 
tion, though her external trade was carried on, not 
by her own citizens, but by foreigners, clnelly of 
the nomad races (Heeren, A fr. Not. i. 408, ii. 371, 
372). ft was an Ishniaelite caravan, lulrn with 
ipiees, which carried Joseph into Egypt, anti the 
v.enunt shows that slaves formed sometimes a part 
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of the merchandise imported (Gen. txxvii. 2& 
xxxix. 1; Job vi. 19). Prom Egypt it is likely 
that at all times, but especially in times of general 
scarcity, corn would be exported, which was paid 
for by the non-e.\|x>rting nations in silver, which 
was always weighed (Gen. xli. 57, xlii. 3, 25, 35, 
xliii. 11, 12, 21). These caravans also brought the 
precious stones as well as the spices of India into 
Egypt (Ex. xxv. 3, 7 ; Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii. 235, 
237). Intercourse with Tyre does not appear to 
have taken place till a later period, and thus, though 
it cannot he determined whether the purple in 
which the Egyptian woolen and linen cloths were 
dyed was brought by land from Phoenicia, it is 
certain that colored cloths had long been made aid 
dyed in Egypt, and the use, at least, of them 
adopted by the Hebrews for the tabernacle as early 
as the time of Moses (Ex. xxv. 4, 5; Heeren, Asiut 
Nat. i. 352; Herod, i. 1). The pasture-ground of 
Shechcm appears from the story of Joseph to have 
lain in the way of these caravan journeys (Gen. 
xxxvii. 14, 25; Saalschiitz, Arch, llebr. 15. 1. 
159). 

At the same period it is clear that trade was 
carried on between Babylon and the Syrian cities, 
and also that gold and silver ornaments were com 
mon among the Syrian and Arabian races; a trade 
which was obviously carried on by land-carriage 
(Xum. xxxi. 50; Josh. vii. 21; Judg. v. 30, viii. 
24; Job vi. 19). 

Until the time of Solomon the Hebrew nation 
may be said to have had no foreign trade. Foreign 
trade was indeed contemplated by the Law, and 
strict rules for morality in commercial dealings were 
laid down by it (Dent, xxviii. 12, xxv. 13-10; Lev. 
xix. 35, 3G), and the tribes near the sea and the 
Phoenician territory appear to have engaged to 
some extent in maritime affairs (Gen. xlix. 13; 
Deut. xxxiii. 18; Judg. v. 17), hut the spirit of the 
Law was more in favor of agriculture and against 
foreign trade (Dent. xvii. 1G, 17 ; l^ev. xxv.; Joseph. 
c. Apian, i. 12). Solomon, however, organized an 
extensive trade with foreign countries, but chietly, 
at least so far as the more distant nations were 
concerned, of an import character. He imported 
linen yarn, horses, and chariots from ICgypt. Of 
the horses some appear to have been resold to 
Syrian and Canaanitc princes. For all these he 
paid in gold, which was imported by sea from India 
and Arabia by his lleets in conjunction with the 
Phoenicians (Heeren, vis. Nat. i. 334; 1 K. x. 22- 
29; Gcs. p. 1202). It was by Pluenicians also 
that the cedar and other timber for his great archi- 
tectural works was brought by sea to Joppa, whilst 
Solomon found the provisions necessary for the 
workmen in Mount Lebanon (1 K. v. C, 9; 2 Chr 
ii. 1G). 

'fhe united fleets used to sail into the Indian 
Ocean every three years from Elat h and Ezicngel>cr, 
jKirts on the .Klunitie gulf of the Pal Sea, which 
I >avid had probably gained from Edom, and brought 
hack gold, silver, ivory, sandal-wood, ebony, pre- 
cious stones, apes, and peacocks. Some of these may 
have come from India and Ue) Ion, and some from 
the coasts of the Persian Gulf and the 1C. coast of 
Africa (2 Sam. viii. 14; l K. ix. 20, x. 11, 22; 2 
t 'hr. viii. 17; Her. iii. 114; Livingstone, Travels, 
pp. G37, GG2). 

But tlu* trade which Solomon took so much pains 
to encourage was not a maritime trade only. He 
built, or more probably fortified, Basil icc and Pal- 
myra; the latter at least expressly as a caravan 
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jtaiion for the land-commerce with eastern and 
south-eastern Asia (I K. ix. 18). 

After his death the maritime trade declined, and 
an attempt made by Jehoshaphat to revive it proved 
unsuccessful (1 K. xxii. 48, 49) [Tarshish, 
Ofiiih]. We know, however, that Phoenicia was 
supplied from Judiea with wheat, honey, oil, and 
balm (1 K. v. 11; Ez. xxvii. 17; Acts xii. 20; 
Joseph. B. J. ii. 21, § 2; Vit. 13), whilst Tyrian 
dealers brought fish and other merchandise to 
Jerusalem at the time of the return from captivity 
(Neh. xiii. 16), as well as timber for the rebuilding 
of the temple, which then, as in Solomon's time, 
was brought by sea to Joppa (Ezr. iii. 7). Oil was 
exported to Egypt (Hos. xii. 1), and fine linen and 
ornamental girdles of domestic manufacture were 
sold to the merchants (Prov. xxxi. 24). 

The successive invasions to which Palestine was 
subjected, involving both large abstraction of treas- 
ure by invaders and heavy imposts on the inhab- 
itants to purchase immunity or to satisfy demands 
for tribute, must have impoverished the country 
from time to time (under Pehohoam, 1 K. xiv. 2G; 
Asa, xv. 18; Joash, 2 K. xii. 18; Amaziah, xiv. 
13; Ahaz, xvi. 8; Hezekiah, xviii. 15, 16; Jehoahaz 
and Jehoiakim, xxiii. 33, 35; Jehoiachin, xxiv. 13), 
but it is also clear, as the denunciations of the 
prophets bear witness, that much wealth must some- 
where have existed in the country, and much foreign 
merchandise have been imported ; so much so that, 
in the language of Ezekiel, Jerusalem appears as 
the rival of Tyre, and through its port, Joppa, to 
have carried on trade with foreign countries (Is. ii. 
6, 16, iii. 21-23; Hos. xii. 7; Ez. xxvi. 2; Jonah 
i. 3; Heeren, .4s. Nat. i. p. 328). 

Under the Maccabees Joppa was fortified (1 Macc. 
xiv. 34), and later still Caesarea was built and made 
a port by Herod (Joseph. Ant. xv. 9, § 6; Acts 
xxvii. 2). Joppa became afterwards a haunt for 
pirates, and was taken by Cestius ; afterwards by 
Vespasian, and destroyed by him (Strab. xvi. p. 
759; Joseph. B. J. ii. 18, § ifr, iii. 9, § 1). 

The internal trade of the Jews, as well as the 
external, was much promoted, as was the case also 
in Egypt, by the festivals, which brought large 
numbers of persons to Jerusalem, and caused great 
outlay in victims for sacrifices and in incense (1 K. 
viii. 63; Heeren, Afr. Nat. ii. 363). 

The places of public market were, then as now, 
chiefly the open spaces near the gates, to which 
goods were brought for sale by those who came 
from the outside (Neh. xiii. 15, 16; Zeph. i. 10). 

The traders in later times were allowed to intrude 
into the temple, in the outer courts of which victims 
were publicly sold for the sacrifices (Zech. xiv. 21; 
Matt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14). 

In the matter of buying and selling great stress 
is laid by the Law on fairness in dealing. Just 
weights and balances are stringently ordered (Lev. 
xix. 35, 36; Deut. xxv. 13-16). Kidnapping slaves 
is forbidden under the severest penalty (Ex. xxi. 
16; Deut. xxiv. 7). Trade in swine was forbidden 
Dy the Jewish doctors (Surenlms. Mishn. de damn. 

7, vol. iv. p. 60; Lightfbot, //. H. on Matth. 
viii. 33; Winer, Handel ; Saalschiitz, Arch. I/ebr. 
5 . 15, 16). H. W. I\ 

* For further information on this subject, see 
the art. Phoenicians, III.; Tychsen, De Comm, 
it Navig. Hebneorum ante Exilium Babylonicum, 
m the Comm. Soc. Beg. Set. Getting., vol. xvi. 
(1803; Cl. hist., pp. 150-179; Vincent, Commerce 
)J die Ancients in the Indian Ocean, 2 vols. Loud. 
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1807 4to; F. M. Hubbard, Commerce of Anders 
Egypt, in the Bibl. Repos, for April 1836, vii. 364- 
390; Commerce of Ancient Babylon , ibid. July 
1837, x. 33-60; Albert Barnes, The Ancient Coin- 
merce of Western Asia, in the Amer. Bibl. Repos. 
Oct. 1840, and Jan. 1841, 2d ser., iv. 310-328, v. 
48-74; J. W. Gilbart, Lectures on- Ancient Com- 
merce, Lond. 1847, 1853, repr. in Hunt’s Mer- 
chant's Mag. vol. xix.; and Winer, Bibl. Recdw. 
art. Handel. A. 

* COMPASS. To “ fetch a compass ” (2 

Sam. v. 23; 2 K. iii. 9; Acts xxviii. 13) is to 
“ make a circuit,” “go round.” A. 

* COMPEL (A. V. in Matt. v. 41, Mark xv. 
21). See Angareuo. 

CONANPAH (nrras [Keri, whom Jeho- 
vah creates]: Alex. Xccjxei'iav; Chone- 

m’as), one of the chiefs 0^)t£7) of the Invites in 
the time of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 9). The same 
name is elsewhere given in the A. V. [as] Cono 

NIAH. 

* CON CISION. So Paul, by the use of an ab- 

stract term for the concrete (Phil. iii. 2), denominates 
the Judaizers who insisted on circumcision as neces- 
sary for Gentile converts. They carried their zeal 
so far, and so monstrously perverted the real char- 
acter of the rite, that instead of a name which per- 
haps they were disposed to think honorable to them 
— ij trepiTOfx’i j, “the circumcision,” — they might 
more justly be called 7 ] Kararop “ the coucision ” 
or “mutilation.” The article before the names points 
out the persons as well known. This is the more 
approved explanation (Bengel, Meyer, Weiss, Wie- 
singer, Ellicott, Wordsworth, Alford). For Paul’s 
use of such paronomastic expressions, see Wilke’s 
Neutest. Rhetor, p. 413, and Winer’s Neatest. 
Gramm. § 68, 2 (6te Aufl.). H. 

CONCUBIXE. trsVs appears to have been 
included under the general conjugal sense of the 
word iTOS, which in its limited sense is rendered 
“ wife.” The positions of these two among the 
early Jews cannot be referred to the standard of 
our own age and country ; that of concubine being 
less degraded, as that of wife was, especially owing 
to the sanction of polygamy, less honorable than 
among ourselves. The natural desire of offspring 
was, in the Jew, consecrated into a religious hope, 
which tended to redeem concubinage from the 
debasement into which the grosser motives for its 
adoption might have brought it. The whole ques- 
tion must be viewed from the point which touches 
the interests of propagation, in virtue of which even 
a slave concubine who had many children would 
become a most important person in a family, espe- 
cially where a wife was barren. Such was the true 
source of the concubinage of Nachor, Abraham, and 
Jacob, which indeed, in the two latter cases, lost 
the nature which it has in our eyes, through the 
process, analogous to adoption, by which the off- 
spring was regarded as that of the wife herself. 
From all this it follows that, save in so far as the 
latter was generally a slave, the difference bet ween 
wife and concubine was less marked, owing to the 
absence of moral stigma, than among us. We must 
therefore beware of regarding as essential to the 
relation of concubinage, what really pertained to 
that of bondage. 

The concubine’s condition was a definite one, and 
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quite independent of tlie fact of there being another 
woman having the rights of wife towards the same 
man. The difference probably lay in the absence 
of the right of the Ubelhis divorlii , without which 
the wife could not be repudiated, and in some par- 
ticulars of treatment and consideration of which we 
are ignorant; also in her condition and rights on 
the death of her lord, rather than in the absence 
of nuptial ceremonies and dowry, which were non- 
essential ; yet it is so probable that these last did 
not pertain to the concubine, that the assertion of 
the Gemara ( llitrosol . Clutnboth , v.) to that effect, 
though controverted, may be received. The doc- 
trine that a concubine also could not be dismissed 
without a formal divorce is of later origin — not 
that such dismissals were more frequent, probably, 
than those of wives — and negatived by the silence 
of lix. xxi. and Deut. xxi. regarding it. Trom 
this it seems to follow that a concubine could not 
l>ecome a wife to the same man, nor vice versa, 
unless in the improbable case of a wife divorced 
returning as a concubine. With regard to the 
children of wife and concubine, there was no such 
difference as our illegitimacy implies; the latter 
were a supplementary family to the former, their 
names occur in the patriarchal genealogies (Gen. 
xjcii. 24; 1 Chr. i. 32), and their position and 
provision, save in the case of defect of those former 
(in which case they might probably succeed to 
Landed estate or other chief hostage), would depend 
on the father’s will (Gen. xxv. G). The state of 
concubinage is assumed and provided for by the 
law' of Moses. A concubine would generally be 
either (1) a Hebrew girl bought of her father, i. e. 
a slave, which alone the Rabbins regard as a lawful 
connection (Maiinon. Halach-Mtlnkim, iv.), at least 
for a private person; (2) a Gentile captive taken in 
war; (3) a foreign slave bought, or (4 ) a Canaanitish 
woman, bond or free. The rights of (1) and (2) 
were protected by law (Ex. xxi. 7 ; Pent. xxi. 10), 
but (3) was unrecognized, and (4) prohibited. Tree 
Hebrew women also might become concubines. So 
Gideon’s concubine seems to have been of a family 
of rank and influence in Shechem, and such was 
probably the state of the Levite’s concubine (Judg. 
xx.). The ravages of war among the male sex, or 
the impoverishment of families, might often induce 
this condition. The case (1) was not a hard lot. 
The passage in Ex. xxi. is somewhat obscure, and 
aeems to mean, in brief, as follows: — A man who 
bought a Hebrew girl as concubine for himself 
might not treat her as a mere Hebrew slave, to be 
sent “out’’ (i. e. in the seventh, v. 2), but might, 
if she displeased him, dismiss her to her father on 
redemption, i. e. repayment probably of a part of 
what lie jxaid for her. If he bad taken her for a 
concubine for his son, ami t he son then married 
another woman, the concubine’s position and rights 
were secured, or, if she were refused those, she 
became free without redemption. Further, from 
the provision in the ease of such u concubine given 
by a man to his son, that she should l>c dealt with 
“after the manner of daughters,” we see that the 
senile merged in the connubial relation, and that 
her children must have been free. Vet some degree 
of contempt attached to the “ handmaid’s son ” 

used reproachfully to the son of a con- 
cubine merely in Judg. ix. 18; sec also Ps. cxvi. 
1G. 'Hie provisions relating to (2) are merciful and 
considerate to a rare degree, but overlaid by the 
Rabbis with distorting comments. 


In the books of Samuel and Kings the concubines 
mentioned belong to the king, and their condition 
and number cease to be a guide to the genera, 
practice. A new king stepped into the rights of 
his predecessor, and by Solomon’s time the custom 
had approximated to that of a Persian harem (S 
Sam. xii. 8, xvi. 21; 1 K. ii. 22). To seize on 
royal concubines for his me was thus an usurper’s 
first act. Such was probably the intent of Abner’s 
act (2 Sam. iii. 7), and similarly the request on 
behalf of Adonijah was construed (1 K. ii. 21-24). 
l or fuller information Seldcn’s treatises de Ux ore 
Hebned and de Jure SVatur. el Gent. v. 7, 8, and 
especially that de Successionibus , cap. iii , may with 
some caution (since he leans somewhaV easily to 
rabbinical tradition) be consulted; also the treatises 
Solah , Kultlnshin f and Chetuboth in the Gcmar.i 
llierosoh, and that entitled Sanhedrin in the 
Gemara lJabyl. The essential portions of all these 
are collected in Ugolini, vol. xxx. de Uxove 
llebreea. Jl. H. 

CONDUIT ubpaywy6si aynecduc- 

tus ; a trench or w ater-course, from to ascend , 

Gesen. p. 1022). 

1. Although no notice is given cither by Script- 
ure or by Josephus of any connection between the 
pools of Solomon beyond Bethlehem and a supply 
of water for Jerusalem, it seems unlikely that so 
large a work as the pools should be constructed 
merely for irrigating his gardens (Eccl. ii. G), and 
tradition, both oral and as represented by Tal- 
mudical writers, ascribes to Solomon the formation 
of the original aqueduct by which water was brought 
to Jerusalem (Maundrell, Fxuly Tvav. p. 458; 
Hasselquist, Trav. 14G; Lightfoot, Ikscr. Tempi. 
c. xxiii. vol. i. p. G12; Robinson, i. 2G5). l’ontius 
Pilate applied the sacred treasure of the Corban to 
the work of bringing water by an aqueduct from a 
distance, Josephus says of 300 or 400 stadia (B. J. 
ii. 9, § 4), hut elsewhere 200 stadia, a distance 
which would fairly correspond with the length of 
the existing aqueduct with nil its turns and wind- 
ings {Ant. xviii. 3, § 2; Williams, Holy City , ii. 
501). llis application of the money in this man- 
ner gave rise to a serious disturbance. Whether 
his work was a new' one or a reparation of Solomon’s 
original aqueduct cannot be determined, but it 
seems more than probable t hat the ancient work 
would have been destroyed in some of the various 
sieges since Solomon’s time. The aqueduct, though 
much injured, and not serviceable fur water beyond 
Bethlehem, still exists: the water is conveyed from 
the fountains which supply the pools about two 
miles S. of Bethlehem. The water-course then passes 
from the i>ools in a N. E. direction, and winding 
round the hill of Bethlehem on the S. side, is car- 
ried sometimes above and sometimes below’ the 
surface of the ground, partly in earthen pipes and 
partly in a channel about one foot square of rough 
stones laid in cement, till it approaches Jerusalem. 
There it crosses the valley of lliimom at the 8. W. 
side of the city on a bridge of nine arches at a 
point aliove the pool called Birktt-t s-Sultdn, then 
returns S. E. ai.d E. along the side of the valley 
and under the wall, and continuing its course along 
the east side is finally conducted to the llaram. It 
was repaired by Sultan Mohammad Ihn-Kalaun of 
Egypt al»oiit A. i>. 1300 (Williams, Holy City , ii 
498; Raumer, Pal. p. 280; Robinson, i. 2G5--267 
347, 470, iii. 247). 
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2. Among the works of Hezekiah he is said to 
nave stopped the “ upper water-course of Gihon,” 
and brought it down straight to the W. side of the 
city of David (2 Chr. xxxii. 30). The direction of 
this water-course of course depends on the site of 
Gihon. Dr. Robinson identities this with the large 
pool called Birfcet-es- Manilla at the head of the 
valley of Hinnom on the S. W. side of Jerusalem, 
and considers the lately discovered subterranean 
conduit within the city to be a branch from Heze- 
kia'n's water-course (Rob. iii. 243-4, i. 327 ; Ges. 
pp. 6lG, 1395). Mr. Williams, on the other hand, 
places Gihon on the N. side, not far from the tombs 
of the kings, and supposes the water-course to have 
brought water in a S. direction to the temple, 
whence it flowed ultimately into the Pool of Siloam, 
or Lower Pool. One argument which recommends 
this view is found in the account of the interview 
between the emissaries of Sennacherib and the 
officers of Hezekiah, which took place “ by the con- 
duit of the upper pool in the highway of the fuller’s 
field ” (2 K. xviii. 17), whose site seems to be indi- 
cated by the “ fuller’s monument ” mentioned by 
Josephus as at the N. E. side of the city, and by 
the once well-known site called the Camp of the 
Assyrians (Joseph. B. J. v. 4, § 2, 7, § 3, and 12, 
§ 2). [Gihon; Jerusalem.] H. W. P. 

CONEY * Baavnous, X 0l P°yP^\i 0 Sy 

v. 1. \ayco6s ' chceroyryllus, herinaceus , lejms- 
culus), a gregarious animal of the class Pachyder- 
mata, which is found in Palestine, living in the 
caves and clefts of the rocks, and has been erro- 
neously identified with the Rabbit or Coney. Its 

scientific name is Hyrax Syriacus. The is 
mentioned four times in the 0. T. In Lev. xi. 5 
and in Deut. xiv. 7 it is declared to be unclean, 
because it chews the cud, but does not divide the 
hoof. In Ps. civ. 18 we are told “ the rocks are a 
refuge for the coneys,” and in Prov. xxx. 20 that 
“ the coneys are but a feeble folk, yet make they 
their houses in the rocks.”. The Hyrax satisfies 



Hyrax Syriacus. (From a specimen in the British 
Musemn.) 


exactly the expressions in the two last passages; 
and its being reckoned among the ruminating an- 
imals is no difficulty, the hare being also errone- 
ously placed by the sacred writers in the same class, 
because the action of its jaws resembles that of the 
ruminating animals. Its color is gray or brown on 
the back, white on the belly; it is like the alpine 
marmot, scarcely of the size of the domestic cat, 
having long hair, a very short tail, and round ears. 
It is very common in Syria, especially on the ridges 
of Lebanon, and is found also in Arabia Petrjea, 
Upper Egypt. Abyssinia, and Palestine (Wilson, 
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Lands of the Bible , ii. 28 ff.). The Arabs call th« 

vJ*, wabr ; but among the southern Arabs 
' )) 


we find the term ihofun— shaphan (Fresnel 


in Asiatic Journ. June, 1838, p. 514). The Am- 
haric name is ashkoko , under which name the hy- 
rax is described by Bruce, who also gives a figure 
of it, and mentions the fact that the Arabs also 


called it J -5^*1 “sheep of 


the 


children of Israel.” The hyrax is mentioned by 
Robinson (iii. 387), as occurring in the sides of 
the chasm of the Litany opposite to Beldt. He 
says that^ it is seen coming out of the clefts of the 
rocks in winter at midday; in summer only towards 

evening. The derivation of from the unused 

root, 4° hide, chiefly in the earth, is obvious. 

W. D. 


The Hyrax Syriacus is now universally allowed 
to be the shaphan of the Bible, and the point may 
fairly be considered satisfactorily settled. The 
“ coney ” or rabbit of the A. V., although it suits 
the Scriptural allusions in every particular, except 
in the matter of its ruminating, is to be rejected, as 
the rabbit is nowhere found in the Bible lands; 
there are several species or varieties of hare, but 
the rabbit is not known to exist there in a wild 
state.® The Jerboa ( Dipus sEyyptius) which Bo- 
chart ( Hieroz . ii. 409), Rosenmiiller ( Schol . in Lev. 
xi. 5), and others have sought to identify with the 
shaphan , must also be rejected, for it is the nature 
of the jerboas to inhabit sandy places and not stony 
rocks. It is curious '.v> find Bochart quoting Ara- 
bian writers, in order to prove that the wabr de- 
notes the jerboa, whereas the description of this 
animal as given by Damir, Giauhari, and others, 
exactly suits the hyrax. 

“The wabr,” says Giauhari, “is an animal less 
than a cat, of a brown color, without a tail,” upon 
which Damir correctly remarks, “ when he says it 
has no tail, he means that it has a very short one.” 
Now this description entirely puts the jerboa out 
of the question, for all the species of jerboa are 
remarkable for their long tails. 

With regard to the localities of the hyrax, it 
does not appear that it is now very common in Pal- 
estine, though it is occasionally seen in the hilly 
parts of that country. Schubert says “of the 
Wober ( Hyrax Syriacus ), we could discover no 
trace in either Palestine or Syria; ” *upon this Dr 
Wilson ( Lands of the Bible , ii. 28) remarks, “ We 
were, we believe, the first European travellers who 
actually noticed this animal within the proper 
bounds of the Holy Land,” this was amongst the 
rocks at Mar Saba. Bruce, however, noticed these 
animals plentifully in Lebanon, and among the rocks 
at the Pharan Promontorium or Cape Mohammed, 
near the Gulf of Suez; and Shaw ( Trav . ii. 16o, 
8vo ed.) also saw the hyrax on Lebanon, and says 
“ it is common in other places of this country.” 
Dr. Hooker in his recent journey to the Lebanon 
and Palestine saw no hyrax anywhere, and says he 


a Russell {Akppo, ii. 159, 2d ed.) mentions rabbits 
m being occasionally bred in houses. fr for the use of 
the Franks’' at Aleppo; and adds that the fur of the 
white and black rabbit is much worn, and that the 
tetter kind is imported from Europe. Even if the an- 


cient Hebrews had ever seen imported specimens of 
the rabbit, there can be no doubt that it would have 
been included under the Hebrew term a neb, which if 
the Arabic name at Aleppo both of thii animal and 
the hare. 
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•was told it is confined to the sterile hills of the Jor- 
dan and Dead Sea valleys only; Thomson ( Land 
nnif Hook, p. 298) sjieaks only of one individual 
among the ruins of the Castle of Kurein." 

llemprieli (Symbvhe Phys. p. i.) enumerates 
three SJ >eeies of hyrax, and gives the localities as 
follows: //. Syri tens, Mount Sinai; U. hnbessin- 
icus , mountains on the coast of Abyssinia; — this 
is the Aahkoh'o of llruce — and //. rnftcepi Don- 
gala. The Amharic name of Ashkoko is, accord- 
ing to Bruce, derived from “the long hcrinaceous 
hairs which like small thorns grow about his hack, 
and which in Amhura are called Ashok.” A tame 
hyrax was kept by Bruce, who from the action of 
the animal's jaws was led into the error of suppos- 
ing that “it chewed the cud;” it is worthy of re- 
mark that the poet Cowper made the sannf mistake 
with respect to his tame hares. The flesh of the 
hyrax is said to resemble the rabbit in flavor; the 
Aril is of Mount Sinai esteem it a delicacy; the ( 'hris- 
iians of Abyssinia do not eat its flesh, nor do the 
Mohammedans: see Oedmauu ( Ierwiwi7/. Saturn . 
pt. v. ch. ii. ). llemprieli states that the urine of 
the Cape hyrax (//. c tperiais), as well as that of 
the Asiatic species, is regarded as medicinal. See 
also Sparman ( Trav. p. 324) and Thunberg ( Trav. 
i. 190). This is confirmatory of t lie remarks of an 
Arabic writer cited by Bochart (llu rvz. ii. 418). 

The liyr.ix is zoologically a very interesting an- 
imal, for although in some resjieets it resembles the 
Rod tali r, in which order this genus was originally 
placed, its true affinities are with the rhinoceros; 
its molar teeth differ only in size from those of that 
great pachyderm. Accordingly Dr. Gray places the 
hyrax in his sub-family Rhinocerina , family Elt- 
phnntidte; it is about the size of a rabbit, which in 
some of its habits it much resembles; the animals 
are generally seen to congregate in groups amongst 
the rocks, in the cavities of which they hide them- 
selves when alarmed; they are herbivorous as to 
diet, feeding on grass and the young shoots of 
shrubs. Some observers have remarked that an 
obi male is set as a sentry in the vicinity of their 
holes, and that lie utters a sound like a whistle to 
apprise his companions when danger threatens; if 
this is a fact, it forcibly illustrates l'rov. xxx. 24, 
2fi, where the ah a j than is named as one of the four 
things upon earth which, though little, “are ex- 
ceeding wise.” \Y. 11. 

* CONFECTION (Ex. xxx. 35, stands for 
compound or mixture, a l^atin sense of the word. 

11 . 

* CONFIRMATION. [IIaitism, p. 244.] 
CONGREGATION (H1J, bn, “7, from 

bnf}, to call = convocation : couayor/y ; kkAt 7- 
erta, in Dent, xviii. lfi, xxiii. 1 : conyregutlo , eccle- 
tiu, ovtus). This term describes the Hebrew people 
in its collective capacity under its peculiar asjieet 
as a holy community, held together bv religious 
rather than political bonds. Sometimes it is used 
in a broad sense as inclusive of foreign settlers 
(Ex. xii. I it); but more properly, as exclusively ap- 
propriate to the Hebrew element of the population 
(Nurn. xv. 15); in each case it expresses the idea 
of the Homan (’irittis or the Greek noAiTeia. 


«•>!.. Tri8tr.uu, who as a naturalist was the more car- 
at at In his eftorl*. caught one of these animal* (which 
It is extremely ilillleult lo ho) among the elilfs on the 
M. 'V side of the tleah ami desrrihut il us uu- 


Every circumcised Hebrew (i"RTS : alrj6xQ^» 
indigenn ; A. V. “ home-born, bom in the land," 
the term specially descriptive of the Israelite in op- 
jiosition to the non- Israelite, Ex. xii. 11): Lev. $vi. 
21); Num. ix. 14) was a member of me congrega- 
tion, and took part in its proceedings, probably 
from the time that lie bore arms. It is important, 
however, to observe that lie acquired no political 
rights in his individual capacity, but only as a 
member of a house ; for the basis of the Hebrew 
polity was the house, whence was formed in an 
ascending scale the family or collection of houses, 
the tribe or collection of families, and the cony) t~ 

yation or collection of tribes. Strangers (C'^5) 
settled in the laud, if circumcised, were with cer- 
tain exceptions (Dent, xxiii. 1 ft'.) admitted to the 
privilege of citizenship, and are spoken of as mem- 
bers of the congregation in its more extended ap- 
plication (Ex. xii. 19; Nuui. ix. 14, xv. 15): it 
appears doubtful, however, whether they were repre- 
sented in the congregation in its corporate capacity 
as a deliberative body, as they were not, strictly 
speaking, members of any house; their position 
probably resembled that of the irp6£evot at Athens. 
The congregation occupied an important position 
under the Theocracy, as the Camilla or national 
parliament, invested with legislative and judicial 
powers. In this capacity it acted through a sys- 
tem of patriarchal representation, each house, fam- 
ily, and tribe being represented by its ‘head or 

father. These delegates were named 'Opt 

(■npeofivrepoi' seniures ; “elders”); (&p- 

Xovtss- pnneipes ; “princes”); and sometimes 
ITK'-p (iiriK Arjroi : (jui vveabantur, Num. xvi. 2; 

A. V. “renowned,” “famous”). The number of 
these representatives being inconveniently large for 
ordinary business, a further selection was made by 
Moses of 70, who formed a species of standing 
committee (Xum. xi. 1G). Occasionally indeed the 
whole body of the people was assembled, the mode 
of summoning being by the sound of the two sil- 
ver trumpets, and the place of meeting the door 
of the tabernacle, lienee usually called the taber- 
nacle of the congregation ("TP’US, lit. place of 
meeting) (Num. x. 3): the occasions of such gen- 
eral assemblies were solemn religious services (Ex. 
xii. 47; Num. xxv. G; Joel ii. 15), or to receive 
new commandments (Ex. xix. 7, 8; Lev. viii. 4). 
The elders were summoned by the call of one trum- 
pet (Num. x. 4), at the command of the supreme 
governor or the high-priest; they represented the 
whole congregation on various occasions of public 
interest (Ex. iii. 1G, xii. 2J, xvii. 5, xxiv. 1); they 
acted as a court of judicature in capital offenses 
(Num. xv. 33, xxxv. 12), and were charged with 
the execution of the sentence (Lev. xxiv. 14; Num. 
xv. 35); they joined in certain of the sacrifices 
(Lev. iv. 14, 15): ami they exercised the usual 
rights of sovereignty, such as declaring war, making 
peace, and concluding treaties (Josh. ix. 15). The 
jieople were strictly bound by the acts of their rc)i- 
resentatives, even in cases where they disapproved 
of them (Josh. ix. 18). After the occupation of 

swering perfectly to what is said in l'rov xxx 24, 28, 
both as to its feebleness amt Its singular cunning and 
power of self-preservation. See his Lund \f Israel, 2d 
cd. p. 253 (London, 1SGG). II. 
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the land of Canaan, the congregation was assembled 
Dniy on matters of the highest importance. The 
delegates were summoned by messengers (2 Chr. 
txx. 6 ) to such places as might be appointed, most 
frequently to Mizpeh (Judg. x. 17, xi. 11, xx. 1; 
1 Sam. vii. 5, x. 17 ; 1 Mace. iii. 46); they came 
attended each with his baud of retainers, so that 
the number assembled was very considerable (Judg. 
xx. 2 ff.). On one occasion we hear of the congre 
gation being assembled for judicial purposes (Judg. 
xx.); on other occasions for religious festivals (2 
Chr. xxx. 5, xxxiv. 29); on others for the election 
of kings, as Saul (1 8am. x. 17), David (2 Sam. v. 
1), Jeroboam (1 K. xii. 20), Joash (2 K. xi. 19), 
Josiah (2 K. xxi. 24), Jehoahaz (2 Iv. xxiii. JO), 
and Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 1). In the later periods 
of Jewish history the congregation was represented 
by the Sanhedrim ; and the term ouvayooyT], which 
in the LXX. is applied exclusively to the congre- 
gation itself (for the place of meeting "132 '"ID 
is invariably rendered rj <tkt)v)} too /. laprvplov, tab- 
ernaculum testimonial , the word IV being con- 
sidered = jWV ». was transferred to the places of 
worship established by the Jews, wherever a certain 
number of families were collected. W. L. B. 

* “ Congregation,” assembly of the people, is 

the proper rendering of iicK\7)(ria in Acts vii. 38, 
instead of “ church ” (A. V.). That is the render- 
ing in the older English versions (Tyndale’s, Cran- 
mer’s, the Genevan). Stephen evidently refers in 
that passage to the congregation of the Hebrews 
assembled at Sinai, at the time of the promulgation 
of the law. So nearly all the best critics (Bengel, 
Kuinoel, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Lechler, 
Alford). H. 

CONI'AH. [Jecoxiah.] 

CONONI'AH [whom Jehovah es- 

tablishes J: Xcoveuias; [Vat. in ver. 12 Xoofievtas ;] 
Alex. Xcoxevias : Chonenias), a Levite, ruler 
of the offerings and tithes in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 12, 13). [See Conaxiah.] 

CONSECRATION. [Priest.] 

* CONVENIENT signifies “becoming, fit- 

ting, appropriate” in several passages, e. g. Prov. 
xxx. 8; Jer. xl. 4; Horn. i. 28; Eph. v. 4; Philem. 
ver. 8. It occurs once in the dedication of James’s 
translators. It is the rendering of avr\Kov and 
KadrjKou in the N. T. ? and was an ancient Latin 
sense of the word. It belongs to the class of terms 
of which Archbishop Wkately remarks that “ they 
are much more likely to perplex and bewilder the 
reader, than those entirely out of use. The latter 
only leave him in darkness ; the others mislead him 
by a false light.” See his Bacon's Essays: unth 
Annotations (Essay xxiv. p. 259, 5th ed. Boston, 
1863). H. 

* CONVERSATION is never used in the 
A. V. in its ordinary sense, but always denotes 
“course of life,” “conduct.” In the N. T. it com- 
monly represents the Greek avacrr po<pi ] ; once rp 6- 
ttos. In Phil. iii. 20, “our conversation is in 
Heaven,” it is the rendering of 7roAiTeu/za. The 
probable meaning is well expressed by Wakefield’s 
translation, “we are citizens of heaven.” A. 

CONVOCATION' (H^B, from K'JP, vo- 
tare; comp. Num. x. 2; Is. i. 13). This term is 
applied invariably to meetings of a religious char- 
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acter. in contradistinction to congregation , in which 
political and legal matters were occasionally settled 

Hence it is connected with Aofy, and is ap- 

plied only to the Sabbath and the great annual 
festivals of the Jews (Ex. xii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 2 ff. ; 
Num. xxviii. 18 ft'., xxix. 1 ff). With one excep- 
tion (Is. i. 13), the word is peculiar to the Penta- 
teuch. The LXX. treats it as an adjective = 
k\i)t6s , eVi«A7jTos; but there can be no doubt 
that the A. V. is correct in its rendering. 

W. L. B. 

COOKING. As meat did not form an article 
of ordinary diet among the Jews, the art of cook- 
ing was not carried to any perfection. The diffi- 
culty of preserving it from putrefaction necessi- 
tated the immediate consumption of an animal, 
and hence few were slaughtered except for purposes 
of hospitality or festivity. The proceedings on 
such occasions appear to have been as follows : On 
the arrival of a guest the animal, either a kid, 
lamb, or calf, was killed (Gen. xviii. 7 ; Luke xv. 
23), its throat being cut so that the blood might 
be poured out (Lev. vii. 26); it was then Hayed 

and was ready either for roasting (nbl£), or boil- 
ing : in the former case the animal was 

preserved entire (Ex. xii. 46), and roasted either 
over a fire (Ex. xii. 8) of wood (Is. xliv. 16), or 
perhaps, as the mention of fire implies another 
method, in an oven, consisting simply of a hole dug 
in the earth, well heated, and covered up (Burck- 
hardt, Notes on Bedouins , i. 240); the Paschal 
lamb was roasted by the first of these methods (Ex. 
xii. 8, 9; 2 Chr. xxxv. 13). Boiling, however, was 
the more usual method of cooking, both in the case 
of sacrifices, other than the Paschal lamb (Lev. viii. 
31), and for domestic use (Ex. xvi. 23), so much 

so that = to cook generally, including even 

roasting (Dent. xvi. 7). In this case the animal 
was cut up, the right shoulder being first taken off 
(hence the priest's joint, Lev. vii. 32), and the 
other joints in succession ; the flesh was separated 
from the bones and minced, and the bones them 
selves were broken up (Mic. iii. 3); the whole mass 
was then thrown into a caldron (Ez. xxiv. 4, 5) 
filled with water (Ex. xii. 9), or, as we may infer 
from Ex. xxiii. 19. occasionally with milk, as is 
still usual among the Arabs (Burckhardt, Notes , 
i. 63), the prohibition “not to seethe a kid in his 
mother's milk” having reference apparently to 
some heathen practice connected with the offering 
of the first-fruits (Ex. 1. c. ; xxxiv. 26), which ren- 
dered the kid so prepared unclean food (Deut. xiv 
21). The caldron was boiled over a wood fire (Ez. 
xxiv. 10); the scum which rose to the surface was 
from time to time removed, otherwise the meat 
would turn out loathsome (6); salt or spices were 
thrown in to season it (10) ; and when sufficiently 

boiled, the meat and the broth (p'lp • fafj.6s<, 
LXX.: jus, Yulg.), were served up separately 
(Judg. vi. 19), the broth being used with unleav- 
ened bread, and butter (Gen. xviii. 8), as a sauce 
for dipping morsels of bread into (Burckhardt's 
Notes , i. 63). Sometimes the meat was so highly 
spiced that its flavor could hardly be distinguished ; 

such dishes were called OVSVlpD (Gen. xxvii. 4; 
Prov. xxiii. 3). There is a striking similarity in 
the culinary operations of the Hebrews and Egypt- 
ians (Wilkinson's Anc. Egypt, ii. 374 ft'.). * Veg* 
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*table3 were usually l>oiled, aiul seized up as ]>ottage 
(Gen. xiv. 29; *2 K. iv. 38). I-'ish was also cooked 
(i’x^uos otttqu pepos' pise is tissi ; Euke xxiv. 42), 
probably broiled. The cooking was in early times 
performed by the mistress of the household (Gen. 

xviii. G); professional cooks were after- 

wards employed (1 Sam. viii. 13, ix. 23). The 

utensils required were — (xuTpj 7 ro 5 ey : 

chytrojxxles ), a cooking range, having places for two 
or more i»ots, probably of earthenware (1-ev. xi 35); 

(XcjSvfs : kbts), a caldron (1 Sam. ii. 14); 
ab tc (tepedypai fuscinula ), a large fork or llesh- I 

hook; “I'D [kings' olla ), a wide, open, metal ves- 
sel, resembling a fish-kettle, adapted to be used as 
a wash-pot (Ts. Lx. 8), or to eat from (Ex. xvi. 3); 

"VYHD, TH, nnbf?, pots probably of earthen- 
ware and high, but how differing from each other 
does not appear; and, Lastly, nnby, or rmib?, 
dishes (2 K. ii. 20, xxi. 13; Prov. xix. 24, A. S', 
“bosom”). W. L. B. 

CO'OS (Ilec. Text, ds Ti)V K&v; Eacbm. [and 
Tisch.] with ABC [BE Sin.], Kw), Acts xxi. 1. 
[Cos.] 

COPPER (ntrPp. This word in the A. A', 
is always rendered “ brass,” except in Ezr. viii. 27. 
See Bkass). This metal is usually found as pyrites 
(sulphuret of copper and iron), malachite (curb, of 
copper), or in the state of oxide, and occasionally 
in a native state, principally in the New World. It 
was almost exclusively used by the ancients for 
common purposes; for which its elastic and ductile 
uature rendered it practically .available. It is a 
question whether in the earliest times iron was 
known [pikas 5’ ovk e<7/ce (rldypos , lies. Opp. et 
DieSy 14‘J; Lucr. v. 1235 ff.). In India, how- 
ever, its manufacture has been practiced from a 
very ancient date by a process exceedingly simple, 
and possibly a similar one was employed by the an- 
cient Egyptians (Napier, Anc. Workers in Metal, 
p. 137). There is no certain mention of iron in 
the Scriptures; and, from the allusion to it as 
known to Tubaleain (Cen. iv. 22), some have ven- 
tured to doubt whether in that place VnS means 
iron (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, iii. 242). 

We read in the Bible of eopjicr, possessed in 
countless abundance (2 Chr. iv. 18), and used for 
every kind of instrument; as chains (.ludg. xvi. 
21), pillars (1 K. vii. 15-21), lavers, the great one 
being called “the copper sea” (2 K. xxv. 13; 
1 Chr. xviii. 8), and the other temple vessels. 
These were made in the foundry, with the assist- 
ance of Hiram, a Phumieian (1 K. vii. 13), although 
the Jews were net ignorant of metallurgy (Liz. xxii. 
18; Dent. iv. 20, Ac.), and appear to have worked 
their own mines (Deut. viii. 0; Is. Ii. 1). We read 
al^ of copjier mirrors (Ex. xxxviii. 8; Job xxxvii. 
18), since the metal is susceptible of brilliant polish 
(2 Chr. iv. 10); and even of cop] ter arms, as helmets, 
»l>ears, Ac. (1 Sam. xvii. 5, G, 38; 2 Sam. xxi. 1G). 
The expression “bow of steel,” in Job xx. 24, Ps. 
xviii. 34, should be rendered “ Itow of copper,” since 

„he term for steel is PnYp or I'VMIp Vt”*? 
[northern iron). Til »y could hardly have applied 
i^ppertothe.se puqxHPS without |m ssessing some 
judiciohs system of alloys, or perhaps some forgot- 
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ten secret for rendering the metal harder and uioni 
elastic than we can make it. 

it has been maintained that the cutting-tools of 
the Egyptians, with which they worked the graniti 
and porphyry of their monuments, were made oi 
bronze, in which copper was a chief ingredient 
The arguments on this point are found in Wilkin 
son, hi. 249, Ac., but they are not conclusive. 
There seems no reason why the art of making iron 
and excellent steel, which has been for ages prac- 
ticed in India, may not have been equally known 
to the Egyptians. Tlip quickness with which iron 
decomposes will fully account for the non-discovery 
of any remains of steel or iron implements. Eor 
analyses of the bronze tools and articles found in 
Egypt and Assyria, see Napier, p. 88. 

The only place in the A. V. where “copper” is 
mentioned is Ezr. viii. 27, “ two vessels of line cop 
per, precious as gold ” (cf. 1 Esdr. viii. 57; <jKfvt) 
XClKkov (Tt ikfiovTOSy did(popa t imQupt)Td eV XP 1 '" 
ala )\ (cris July cutis ; “vases of Corinthian bras' 8 .” 
Syr.; “ex oriebaleo,” Jun.), perhaps similar to 
those of “bright brass” in 1 K. vii. 45; Ban. x. G. 
They may have been of orichalcum, like the Per- 
sian or Indian vases found among the treasures of 
Barius (Aristot. (le Mirab. Auscult.). There were 
two kinds of this metal, one natural (Serv. ad JEn. 
xii. 87), which Pliny [II. A r . xxxiv. 2, 2) says had 
long been extinct in his time, but which Chardin 
alludes to as * found in Sumatra under the name 
Cahnbac (Bosenm. 1. c.); the other artificial (iden- 
tified by some with YjkeKTpov, whence the mistaken 
spelling attW-chalcum), which Bochart ( Hitroz . vi. 
eh. 1G, p. 871 ff.) considers to be the Hebrew 

bptrn, a word compounded (he says) of 

(copper) and Chald. SYY^ (? gold, Ez. i. 4, 27, 
viii. 2); fjkcHTpory I.XX.; eleetnwt, Vulg. (dkk6- 
Tui tov xp V(r ' 10 v i llesyeh. ; to which Suid. adds, 
peptyplvov vdkcp Hal \i6tu>). On this substance 
see Pausau. v. 12; Plin. xxxiii. 4, § 23. Geseniua 
considers the x a ^ K0 ^' l & avov ^ ev - ’• ^ t0 ^ 

Xcikubs \nrap6s = differs from Bo- 

chart, and argues that it means merely “ smooth or 
polished brass.” 

In Ez. xx vii. 13, the importation of copper ves- 
sels to the markets of Tyre by merchants of Ja- 
van, Tubal, and Mesliech, is alluded to. Probably 
these were the Mosclii, Ac., who worked the cop 
per mines in the neighborhood of Alount Cau- 
casus. 

In 2 Tim. iv. 14, ^aA/ceoy is rendered “copper- 
smith,” but the term is perfectly general, and is 
used even for workers in iron (Od. ix. 391); ^aA- 
Keuy, Tray Tex* / f TT H> ^ apyupoudiros nal 6 
Xpucoxfios (llesyeh.). 

“Copper*’’ is used for money, l^z. xvi. 3G (A. A r . 
“filthiness’’); ^e'xeay rbv x a ^- K ^ aov y EXX.; 
“ etlusum cst «’S tuinn,” Vulg. ; and in N. T. (xaA* 

KOVSy TOUTO Iirl XpUOOU Ha) TOV 6 pyuOOV tktyOVy 

llesyeh.). 1 . W. E. 

* COPTIC VERSION. [Vkksio.ns, An- 

CIKNT (EliYITlAN).] 

* COR (HZ : Hypos' corns) a measure of ca- 

pacity, the same as the homer (Ez. xlv. 14; 1 K. 
iv. 22 and v. 11, marg.; Ezr. vii. 22, marg). See 
Wkioiits and Mkasuiiks, IE § 2. A. 

CORAL (DAwS"), rdmvth: p^T Iwpa \ Syinm 
inprjkd; sericum, cxctlsa) occurs only, at 
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the somewhat doubtful rendering of the Hebrew 
ramoth , in Job xxviii. 18, “ No mention shall he 
made of coral (ramoth , margin) or of pearls, for 
the price of wisdom is above rubies;” and in Ez. 
xxvii. 1G, where coral is enumerated amongst the 
wares which Syria brought to the markets of Tyre. 
The old versions foil to afford us any clew; the 
LXX. gives merely the etymological meaning of the 
Hebrew term “lofty things;’ 1 the Vulg. in Ez. 
(/. c.) reads “silk.” Some have conjectured “rhi- 
noceros skins,” deriving the original word from 
reern (the unicorn of the A. V.), which word, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with this animal. [Uni- 
corn.] Schultens (Comment, in Jobum , 1. c.) 
gives up the matter in despair, and leaves the word 
untranslated. Many of the Jewish rabbis under- 
stand “red coral” by ramoth. Gesenius (Thes. 
s. v.) conjectures “black coral” (?), assigning the 
red kind to peninim (“rubies,” A. V.): see Ruby. 
Michaelis (Suppl. Lex. Hebr. p. 2218) translates 
ramoth by Lapides gazellorum , i. e. L. bezoardici , 
as if from ruti, an Arabic name for some species of 
gazelle. The Lapis bezonrdicus of Linnaeus de- 
motes the calcareous concretions sometimes found in 
the stomach of the Indian gazelle, the Sasin (Anti- 
lope cervicapra, Pallas). This stone, which pos- 
sessed a strong aromatic odor, was formerly held in 
high repute as a talisman. The Arabian physi- 
cians attributed valuable medicinal properties to 
these concretions. The opinion of Michaelis, that 
ramoth denotes these stones, is little else than con- 
jecture. On the whole, we see no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the rendering of the A. V. “ Coral ” 
has decidedly the best claim or any other substances 
to represent the ramoth. The natural upward 
form of growth of the Corallium rubrum is well 
suited to the etymology of the word. The word 
rendered “ price ” in Job xxviii. 18, more properly 
denotes “a drawing out;” and appears to have 
reference to the manner in which coral and pearls 
were obtained from the sea, either by diving or 
dredging. At present, Mediterranean corals, which 
constitute an important article of commerce, are 
broken off from the rocks to which they adhere by 
long hooked poles, and thus “ drawn out.” With 
regard to the estimation in which coral was held 
by the Jews and other Orientals, it must be re- 
membered that coral varies in price with us. Fine 
compact specimens of the best tints may be worth 
as much as £ 10 per oz., while inferior ones are 
perhaps not worth much more than a shilling per 
lb. Pliny says (N. II. xxxii. 2) that the Indians 
valued coral as the Romans valued pearls. It is 
possible that the Syrian traders, who as Jerome re- 
marks (Rosenmiiller, Schol. in Ez. xxvii. 1G), would 
in his day run all over the world “ lucri enpiditate,” 
may have visited the Indian seas, and brought 
home thence rich coral treasures; though they 
would also readily procure coral either from the 
Red Sea or the .Mediterranean, where it is abund- 
antly found. Coral, Mr. King informs us, often 
occurs in ancient Egyptian jewelry as beads, and 
cut into charms. W. H. 

CORBAN 05*15 I [offering]: 8 u>pov: oblado; 
in X . T. Kop&av expl. by Scopov, and in Vulg. do- 
num. ised only in Lev. and Num., except in Ez. 
ex. 28, xl. 43), an offering to God of any sort, 
oloody or bloodless, but particularly ir fulfillment 
if a vow. The law laid down rules for vows, (1) 
iffirmative; (2) negative. By the former, persons, 
un nulls, and property might be devoted to God, 
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but, with certain limitations, they were redeemable 
by money payments. By the latter, persons inter 
dieted themselves, or were interdicted by then 
parents from the use of certain things lawful in 
themselves, as wine, either for a limited or an un- 
limited period (Lev. xxvii.; Num. xxx.; Judg. xiii. 
7 ; Jer. xxxv.; Joseph. Ant. iv. 4, § 4; B. J. ii. 15, 
§ 1; Acts xviii. 18, xxi. 23, 24). Upon these rules 
the traditionists enlarged, and laid down that a 
man might interdict himself by vow, not only fron 
using for himself, but from giving to another, oi 
receiving from him some particular object whethei 
of food or any other kind whatsoever. The thing 
thus interdicted was considered as Corban, and the 
form of interdiction was virtually to this effect: 
“ I forbid myself to touch or be concerned in any 
way with the thing forbidden, as if it were devoted 
by law,” i. e. “let it be Corban.” So far did they 
carry the principle that they even held as binding 
the incomplete exclamations of anger, and called 

them handles. A person might thus ex- 

empt himself from assisting or receiving assistance 
from some particular person or persons, as parents 
in distress ; and in short from any inconvenient ob- 
ligation under plea of corban, though by a legal 
fiction he was allowed to suspend the restriction in 
certain cases. It was with practices of this sort 
that our Lord found fault (Matt. xv. 5 ; Mark vii 
11), as annulling the spirit of the law. 

Theophrastus, quoted by Josephus, notices the 
system, miscalling it a Phoenician custom, but in 
naming the word corban identifies it with Judaism. 
Josephus calls the treasury in which offerings for 
the temple or its services were deposited, KopPavcis, 
as in Matt, xxvii. 6. Origen’s account of the cor- 
ban-system is that children sometimes refused as- 
sistance to parents on the ground that they had 
already contributed to the poor fund, from which 
they alleged their parents might be relieved (Jo- 
seph. B. ./. ii. 9, § 4: Ap. i. 22; Mishna, [ed.] Su- 
renhus., de 1 otis, i. 4, ii. 2; Cappellus, Grotius, 
Hammond, Lightfoot, llor. Hebr. on Matt. xv. 6: 
Jahn, Arch. Bibl. v. § 392, 394). [Alms; Vows; 
Offerings.] H. W. P. 

COR'BE (XopjSe ; [Aid. Kopj9e':] Choraba), 1 
Esdr. v. 12. This name apparently answers to 
Zaccai in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

cord (bnu, ip'P, nhg). of 

the various purposes to which cord, including under 
that term rope and twisted thongs, was applied, the 
following are specially worthy of notice. (1.) For 

fastening a tent, in which sense "VTJp is more 
particularly used (e. g. Ex. xxxv. IS, xxxix. 40; Is. 
liv. 2). As the tent supplied a favorite image of 
the human body, the cords which held it in ita 
place represented the principle of life (Job iv. 21, 
“Are not their tent-cords (A. V. “excellency”) 
torn away?”; Eccl. xii. 6). (2.) For leading or 

binding animals, as a halter or rein (Ps. cxviii. 27 ; 
Hos. xi. 4), whence to “ loosen the cord ” (Job xxx 
11) = to free from authority. (3.) For yoking 
them either to a cart (Is. v. 18) or a plough (Job 
xxxix. 10). (4.) For binding prisoners, more par- 
ticularly (Judg. xv. 13; Ps. ii. 3, cxxix. 4; 

Ez. iii. 25), whence the metaphorical expression 
“ bands of love ” (Hos. xi. 4). (5.) For bow- 

strings (Ps. xi. 2), made of catgut; such are spoken 

of in Judg. xvi. 7 (D'nb A. V. “ ixrec, 
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friths;" but more properly v(vpa\ irypal, fresh or 
moist l»ow-st rings). (ii.) I 'or the n>|>es or “ tick- 
lings ” of a vessel (Is. xxxiii. ‘2*1). (7.) l or meas- 

uring ground, the full expression being 

nja (-2 Sain. viii. 2; Pa. Ixxviii. 55; Ain. vii. 17 ; 
Zecli. ii. 1): lienee to “cast a cord " = lo assign a 
property (Mic. ii. 5). and cord or line l*ecamc an 
expression for an inheritance (Josh. xvii. 14. xix. 9; 
l’s. xvi. C; Fz. xl vii . 18), and even lbr any defined 
district (c. g. the line, or tract, of Argo**, Pent. iii. 
4). [CilhiiLi..] (8.) lor fishing and snaring 
[PisiiiMi ; I'imvi.im; ; Uu.ntim;]. (0.) l or at- 
taching articles of dress; as the icreat/n n chain# 

(r\^V) } which were rather twisted cords, worn by 
the liigli -priests (P.x. xxviii. 14,22, 24. xxxix. 15, 
17). (10.) For fastening awnings (Ksth. i. (J). 

(11.) For attaching to a plummet. 'The line and 
plummet are emblematic of a regular rule (2 K. 
xxi. 18; Is. xxviii. 17); hence to destroy by line 
mid plummet (Is. xxxiv. 11; Lam. ii. 8; Am. vii. 
7) bas been understood as = regular, systematic 
destruction ( ad nor mam (t lilnlhm, Cesen. Tin s. 
p. 125): it may however lw? referred to the carpen- 
ter's level, which can only be used on a tlat surface 
(romp. Then iu.s, Comm, in 2 K. xxi. 18). (12.) 

For drawing water out of a well, or raising heavy 
weights (Josh. Ii. 15; Jer. xxxviii. «», 18). To 
place a roj»e on the head (1 K. xx. 8 1 ) in place of 
the ordinary head-dress was a sign of abject sub- 
mission. The materials of which cord was made 
varied according to the strength required; the 
strongest ro)>e wxs probably made of strips of camel 
hide, as still used by the Bedouins for drawing 
water (P.nrckhardt's .Vo Us, i. 40); the Egyptians 
twisted these strips together into thongs for sandals 
and other purposes (Wilkinson, A nc. Egypt. iii. 
145). 'flic liner sorts were made of tlax (Is. xix. 
0). The libre of the date-palm was also used (Wil- 
kinson, iii. 210); and probably reeds and rushes 
of various kinds, as implied in the origin of the 
word a^oiviov (Plin. xix. 9), which is generally 

used by the LXX. as=V^PI, and more particu- 
larly in the word (Job. xli. 2), which pri- 

marily means a reed; in the Talmud ( Eruhhin , fob 
58) bulrushes, osier, and flax arc enumerated as the 
materials of which roj>e was made; in the Mishna 

( Sola h, i. § C) the ''H— bzH is explained as 
funis rintintus stu snlignus. In the N. T. the 
term (Txoiria is applied to the whip which our 
Saviour made (John ii. 15), and to the ropes of a 
ship (Acts xxv ii. 32). Alford understands it in 
the former passage of the rushes on which the cat- 
tle were littered; but the ordinary rendering con/s 
seen is more consistent with the use of the term 
elsewhere. , W. LB. 

• CORDS OF S1IKOL. [S.nakf.8 of 
Mcath, Amer. ed.] 

CO RE ( Koof , X. T.H.: Core ), ICcelus. xlv. 
H; dude 11. [Koiiaii, l.J 

CORIANDER (T2 : uipiov: coriomlmtn). 
Hie plant called CoYinmlmm sntirum is found in 
Kgjpt, Persia, and India (Plin. xx. 82), and has a 
round tail stalk; it lx>ar* umln*Hiferous white or 
rrdd'uh flowers, from which arise globular, gmvish, 
jpicy Heed-corns. marked with line stria*. It is 
much cultivated in the south of Kurojie, ns its weds 
ire used by confectioners and druggists. The t ‘nr- 


thaginians called it yol5 = *T2 (I)ioscorid. iii. 64) 
The etymology is uncertain, though it is not im- 
possible that the striated appearance of the seed-ves- 
sels may have suggested a name derived from TT2 
to cut ((Iesen.). It is mentioned twice in the 13ib)< 
(Mx. xvi. 31; Xum. xi. 7). In both passages the 
manna is likened to coriaiider-sced as to form, and 
in the former passage as to color also. W. L). 

COR INTH (K 6piv9os* [('orinthus]). This 
city is alike remarkable for its distinctive geograph- 
ical position, its eminence in Creek and Homan 
history, aul its close connection with the early 
spread of Christianity. 

( ieographieally its situation was so marked, that 
the name of its Isthmus has been given to every 
narrow neck of land between two seas. Thus it 
was “the bridge of the sea” (Pind. A 'em. vi. 44) 
and “ the gate of the Peloponnesus'* (Xen. Ages. 
2). No invading army could enter the Morea by 
land except by this way, and without forcing some 
of the defenses which have been raised from one sea 
to the other at various intervals between the great 
Persian war and the recent struggles of the J’urks 
with the modern Crocks, or with the Venetians. 
Hut, besides this, the site of t’orinth is distin- 
guished by another conspicuous physical feature — 
namely, the Acrvcorinthus, a vast citadel of rock, 
which rises abruptly to the height of 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the summit of which 
is so extensive that it once contained a whole town. 
The view from this eminence is one of the most cel- 
ebrated in the world. Besides the mountains of 
the Morea, it embraces those on the northern shore 
of the t'oriutliiau gull', with the snowy heights of 
Parnassus conspicuous above the rest. To the 
east is the Saronic gulf, with its islands, and the 
hills r«>und Athens, the Acropolis itself being dis- 
tinctly visible at a distance of 45 miles. Immedi- 
ately below the Acrocorinthus, to the north, was 
the city of Corinth, on a table-land descending in 
terraces to the low plain, which lies between Cen- 
ehren?, tiie harbor on the Saronic, and Lechaum, 
the harbor on the Corinthian gulf. 

The situation of Corinth, and the possession of 
these eastern and western harbors, are the secrets 
of her history. The earliest passage in her prog- 
ress to eminence was probably Phoenician. But 
at the most remote jieriod of which we have any 
sure record we find the Creeks established here in 
a ]>osition of wealth (Horn. II. ii. 570; Pind. 01. 
xiii. 4), and military strength (Thueyd. i. 13). 
Some of the earliest ellorts of Crock ship-building 
arc connected with Corinth; and her colonies to 
the westward were among the first and most flour- 
ishing sent out from Creeco. So too in the latest 
uassagos of Creek history, in the struggles with 
Macedonia and Pome, Corinth held a conspicuous 
place. After the Rattle of (’ha*ronea (n. c. 338) 
the Maoidonian kings placed a garrison in the 
Acrocorinthus. After the battle of Cvnoseephalie 
(n. c. 197) it was occupied by a Ilomau garrison 
Corinth, however, was constituted the head of the 
Achiean league. Here the Boinau ambassadors 
were maltreated : and the consequence was the ut- 
ter min and destruction of the city. 

It is not the true Creek Corinth with which we 
have to do in the life of St. Paul, hut the Corinth 
which was rebuilt and established as a Homan col- 
ony. The distinction between the two must 1* 
carefully romemk-red. A period of a hundred 
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/ears intervened, during which the place was al- 
most utterly desolate. The merchants of the 
Isthmus retired to* Delos. The presidency of the 
Isthmian games was given to the people of Sicyon. 
Corinth seemed blotted from the map; till Julius 
Caesar refounded the city, which thenceforth was 
called Colonii Julia Corinthus . The new city was 
hardly less distinguished than the old, and it ac- 
quired a fresh importance as the metropolis of the 
Roman province of Aciiaia. We find Gallio, 
brother of the philosopher Seneca, exercising the 
functions of proconsul here (Aciiaia was a senato- 
rial province) during St. Paul’s first residence at 
Corinth, in the reign of Claudius. 

This residence continued for a year and six 
months, and the circumstances, which occurred 
during the course of it, are related at some length 
(Acts xviii. 1-18). St. Paul had recently passed 
through Macedonia. He came to Corinth from 
Athens; shortly after his arrival Silas and Timo- 
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theus came from Macedonia and rejoined him : and 
about this time the two epistles to the Thessalo- 
liians were written (probably a. i>. 52 or 53). It 
was at Corinth that the apostle first became ac- 
quainted with Aquila and Priscilla; and shortly 
after his departure Apollos came to this city from 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 27). 

Corinth was a place of great mental activity, as 
well as of commercial and manufacturing enter- 
prise. Its wealth was so celebrated as to be. pro- 
verbial; so were the vice and profligacy of its 
inhabitants. The worship of Venus here was at 
tended with shameful licentiousness. All these 
points are indirectly illustrated by passages in the 
two epistles to the Corinthians, which were written 
(probably A. d. 57) the first from Ephesus, the 
second from Macedonia, shortly before the secoiid 
visit to Corinth, which i8 briefly stated (Acts xx. 
3) to have lasted three months. During this visit 
(probably A. i>. 58) the epistle to the Romans was 
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written. From the three epistles last mentioned, 
compared with Acts xxiv. 17, we gather that St. 
Paul was much occupied at this time with a collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem. 

There are good reasons for believing that when 
St. Paul was at Ephesus (a. d. 57) he wrote to the 
Corinthians an epistle which has not been preserved 
(see below, p. 495); and it is almost certain that 
about the same time a short visit was paid to 
Corinth, of which no account is given in the Acts. 

It has been well observed that the great number 
of Latin names of persons mentioned in the epistle 
to the Romans is in harmony with what we know 
of the colonial origin of a large part of the popu- 
lation of Corinth. From Acts xviii. we may con- 
clude that there were many Jewish converts in the 
Corinthian church, though it would appear (1 Cor. 
xii. 2) that the Gentiles predominated. On the 
other hand it is evident from the whole tenor of 
both epistles that the Judaizing element was very 
strong at Corinth. Party-spirit also was extremely 
jrevalent, the n^mes of Paid, Peter, and Apolloa 


being used as the watchwords of restless factions. 
Among the eminent Christians who lived at Cor- 
inth were Stephanas (1 Cor. i. 16, xvi. 15, 17), 
Crispus (Acts xviii. 8; 1 Cor. i. 14), Cains (Rom. 
xvi. 23; 1 Cor. i. 14), and Erastus (Rom. xvi. 23; 
2 Tim. iv. 20). The epistles of Clement to the 
Corinthians are among the most interesting of the 
post-apostolic writings. 01 Corinth is still an epis- 
copal see. The cathedral church of St. Nicolas, 
“a very mean place for such an ecclesiastical dig- 
nity,” used in Turkish times to be in the Acrocor- 
inthus. The city has now shrunk to a wretched vil- 
lage, on the old site, and bearing the old name, 
which, however, is often corrupted into Gortho. 

Pausanias, in describing the antiquities of Cor- 
inth as they existed in his day, distinguishes clearly 
between those which belonged to the old Greek 
city, and those which were of Roman origin. Two 


« * Of the two epistles to the Corinthians ascribed 
to Clement of Rome, only the first is now regarded aa 
genuine by respectable scholars A. 
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relics of Homan work are still to be seen, one a 
heap of brick-work which may have been part of 
the baths erected by Hadrian, the ot^cr the remains 
jf an amphitheatre with subterranean arrangements 
for gladiators. Far more interesting are the ruins 
of the ancient Greek temple — the “old columns, 
which have looked down on the rise, the prosperity, 
and the desolation of two [in fact, three] successive 
Corinths.” At the time of Whcler’s visit in 107b 
twelve columns were standing: before 1795 they 
were reduced to five; and further injury has very 
recently been inflicted by an earthquake. It is 
believed that this temple is the oldest of which any 
remains are left in (J recce. The fountain of Pei- 
rene, “full of sweet and clear water,” as it is de- 
scriljed by Strabo, is still to be seen in the Aero- 
corinthus, as well as the fountains in the lower 
city, of which it was supposed by him and Pausa- 
nias to be the source. The walls on the Acrocor- 
hit bus were in part erected by the Venetians, who 
held Corinth for twenty -five years in the 17th cen- 
tury. This city and its neighborhood have been 
described by many travellers, but we must especially 
refer to Leake's Morcn y iii. 229-304 (London, 
1830), and his Pelojxmnesiaca , p. 392 (Ixmdon, 
I84G), Curtius, Pelojxjuntsvs , ii. 514 (Gotha, 1851— 
52); Clark, J'elojxjnnesus, pp. 42-61 (London, 
1808). There are four German monographs on 
the subject, Wilckens, llerujn Coinnthiacarum spec- 
imen ad illust rathmem u(ri usque Kpistolce Paulince, 
Bremen, 1747; Walch, Andquitates Coi'inthiaca , 
Jena, 1701; Wagner, Remim Carintfiiacarum spec- 
imen, Darmstadt, 1824: Barth, Corinthiorum Com- 
rnercii et Mercatuvce l/istoyntc Parttcula , Berlin, 
1844. [The eminent archaeologist, Rangabes, has 
a sketch of Corinth, its earlier and later history, 
and its antiquities, in his 'EM-quind, ii. 287-314. 
— IL] 

Tliis article would be incomplete without some 
notice of the Posidonium, or sanctuary of Neptune, 
the scene of the Isthmian games, from which St. 
Paul borrows some of his most striking imager) 
in 1 Cor. and other epistles. [See Games, Amer. 
ed.] This sanctuary was a short distance to the 
N. E. of Corinth, at* the narrowest part of the Isth- 
mus, near the harbor of Schcenus (now Kalamdki) 
on the Saronic gulf. The wall of the inclosure 
can still be traced. It is of an irregular shape, 
determined by the form of a natural platform at 
the edge of a ravine. The fortifications of the 
Isthmus followed this ravine and abutted at the 
east upon the inclosnre of the sanctuary, which 
thus served a military as well as a religious pur- 
pose. The exact site of the temple is doubtful, 
and none of the objects of interest remain, which 
I’ausanias describes as seen by him within the in- 
closure: but to the south are the remains of the 
stndi im where the foot-races were run (1 Cor. ix. 
24); to the cast are those of the theatre, which 
was probably the scene of the pugilistic contests 
(ilt. 26); and abundant on the shore arc the small 
green pine-trees (irevKal) which gave the failing 
wreath (ib. 25) to the victors in the games. An 
inscription found here in 1676 (now removed to 
Verona) affords a valuable illustration of the in- 
terest taken in these games in Homan times (Bo- 
eckli, No. 1104). The French map of the Mores 
does not include the Isthmus; so that, till recently, 
Col. lake's sketch (reproduced by Curtius) lias 
been the only trustworthy representation of the 
•oene of the Isthmian games. But the ground has 
been more minutely examined by Mr. Clark, who 


gives us a more exact plan. In the immediate 
neighborhood of this sanctuary are the traces of 
the canal, which was begun and discontinued by 
Nero about the time of rit. Paul’s first visit to 
Corinth. J. S. IL 



Didrachm of Corinth (Attic talent). Obv., Head of 
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CORINTHIANS. FIRST EPISTLE TO 
THE, was written by the Apostle St. Paul toward 
tbe close of his nearly three-year stay at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 10, xx. 31 ; see the subscription in B 
and in Copt. Vers.), which we learn from 1 Cor. 
xvi. 8, probably terminated with the Pentecost of 
a. d. 57 or 58. Some supposed allusions to the 
passover in eh. v. 7, 8, have led recent critics (see 
Meyer in loc.), not without a show of probability, 
to fix upon Easter as the exact time of composition. 
The bearers were probably (according to the com- 
mon subscription) Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Acha- 
icn.3, who had been recently sent to the Apostle, 
and who, in the conclusion of tins epistle (cli. xvi. 
17), are especially commended to the honorable re- 
gard of the church of Corinth. 

This varied and highly characteristic letter was 
addressed not to any party, but to the whole body 
of the large (Acts xviii. 8, 10) Juda’O-Gentile (Acts 
xviii. 4) church of Corinth, and appears to have 
been called forth, 1st, bv the information the Apos- 
tle had received from members of the household of 
Chloe (ch. i. 11) of the divisions that were existing 
among them, which were of so grave a nature as 
to have already induced the Apostle to desire Tim- 
othy to visit Forint h (ch. iv. 17) after his journey 
to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22); 2dly, by the infor- 
mation he had received of a grievous case of incest 
(ch. v. 1), and of the defective state of (he Corin- 
thian converts, not only in regard of general habits 
(ch. vi. 1 ff.) and church discipline (ch. xi. 20 ffi), 
but, as it would also seem, of doctrine (ch. xv.); 
3dly, by the inquiries that had been specially ad- 
dressed to St. Paul by the church of Corinth on 
several matters relating to Christian practice. 

The contents of this epistle are thus extremely 
varied, and in the present article almost preclude a 
more specific analysis than we here subjoin. The 
Apostle opens with his usual salutation and with 
an expression of thankfulness for their general state 
of Christian progress (ch. i. 1-9). lie then at once 
passes on to the lamentable divisions there were 
among them, and incidentally justifies his own con- 
duct and mode of preaching (ch. i. 10-iv. 16), 
concluding with a notice of the mission of Timothy, 
and of an intended authoritative visit on Ills own 
part (ch. iv. 17-21). The Apostle next deals with 
the case of incest that had taken place among them, 
and had provoked no censure (ch. v. 1-8), noticing, 
as he passes, some previous remarks he had made 
upon not keeping company with fornicators (ch. v. 
9-13). I le then comments on their evil practice 
of litigation before heathen tribunals (ch. vi. 1-8), 
and again reverts to the plague-spot in Corinthian 
life, fornication and imeleanness (ch. vi. 9-2U) 
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The last subject naturally paves the way for his an- 
swers to their inquiries about marriage (ch. vii. 1- 
24), and about the celibacy of virgins and widows 
(ch. vii. 25-40). The Apostle next makes a transi- 
tion to the subject of the lawfulness of eating things 
sacrificed to idols, and Christian freedom generally 
(ch. viii.}, which leads, not unnaturally, to a di- 
gression on the manner in which he waived his 
apostolic privileges, and performed his apostolic 
duties (ch. ix.). He then reverts to and concludes 
the subject of the use of things offered to idols (ch. 
x.-xi. 1), and passes onward to reprove his con- 
verts for their behavior in the assemblies of the 
church, both in respect to women prophesying and 
praying with uncovered heads (ch. -xi. 2-1G), and 
also their great irregularities in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper (ch. xi. 17-34). Then follow 
full and minute instructions on the exercise of spir- 
itual gifts (ch. xii.-xiv.), in which is included the 
noble panegyric of charity (ch. xiii.), and further a 
defense of the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, about which doubts and difficulties appear to 
have arisen in this unhappily divided church (ch. 
xv.). The epistle closes with some directions con- 
cerning the contributions for the saints at Jerusa- 
lem (ch. xvi. 1-4), brief notices of his own intended 
movements (ch. xvi. 5-9), commendation to them 
of Timothy and others (ch. xvi. 10-18), greetings 
from the churches (ch. xvi. 19, 20), and an auto- 
graph salutation and benediction (ch. xvi. 21-24). 

With regard to the genuineness and authenticity 
of this epistle no doubt has ever been entertained. 
The external evidences (Clem. Rom. ad Cor. cc. 47, 
49; Polycarp, ad Phil. c. 11; Ignat, ad Epli. c. 
2; Irenseus, Hcer. iii. 11, 9; iv. 27, 3; Athenag. 
de Resurr. [c. 18,] p. 61, ed. Col. ; Clem. Alex. 
Pcedag. i. 33 [?c. 6, p. 42 f. or 117 f. ed. Potter] ; 
Tertull. de Prcescr . c. 33) are extremely distinct, 
and the character of the composition such, that if 
any critic should hereafter be bold enough to ques- 
tion the correctness of the ascription, he must be 
prepared to extend it to all the epistles that bear 
the name of the great Apostle. The baseless as- 
sumption of Bolten and Bertkoldt that this epistle 
is a translation of an Aramaic original requires no 
confutation. See further testimonies in Lardner, 
Credibility , ii. 36 ff., 8vo, and Davidson, Introduc- 
tion, , ii. 253 ff. 

Two special points deserve separate consideration : 

1. The slate of parties al Corinth at the time 
of the Apostle's writing. On this much has been 
written, and, it does not seem too much to say, more 
ingenuity displayed than sound and sober criticism. 
The few facts supplied to us by the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the notices in the epistle, appear to 
be as follows : — The Corinthian church was planted 
by the Apostle himself (1 Cor. iii. 6), in his second 
missionary journey, after his departure from Athens 
(Acts xviii. 1 ff.). He abode in the city a year and 
- \ half (ch. xviii. 11), at first in the house of Aquila 
and Priscilla (ch. xviii. 3), and afterwards, apparently 
to mark emphatically the factious nature of the 
conduct of the Jews, in the house of the proselyte 
Justus. A short time after the Apostle had left 
the city, the eloquent Jew of Alexandria, Apollos, 
after having received, when at Ephesus, more exact 
tnstniction in the Gospel from Aquila and Priscilla, 


« * See also Ililgenfeld, Die Christ us- Lcutc in Kor - 
mth } in his Zeitschr.f. wiss. Theol. 1865, viii. 241-266, 
%ud Bcyschlag, debt ; die Christuspartei zu Korinth , 
m the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1866, pp. 217-276. It la 
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went to Corinth (Acts xix. 1). where he preached 
as we may perhapsjnfer from St. Paul’s comment*, 
on bis own mode of preaching, in a manner marked 
by unusual eloquence and persuasiveness (comp. ch. 
ii. 1, 4). There is, however, no reason for con- 
cluding that the substance of the teaching was in 
any respect different from that of St. Paul : for see 
ch. i. 18, xvi. 12. This circumstance of the visit 
of Apollos, owing to the sensuous and carnal spirit 
which marked the church of Corinth, appears to 
have formed the commencement of a gradual divis- 
ion into two parties, the followers of St. Paul, and 
the followers of Apollos (comp. ch. iv. 0). These 
divisions, however, were to be multiplied; for, as it 
would seem, shortly after the departure of Apollos, 
Judaizing teachers, supplied probably with letters 
of commendation (2 Cor. iii. 1 ) from the church of 
Jerusalem, appear to have come to Corinth and to 
have preached the Gospel in a spirit of direct an- 
tagonism to St. Paul personally , in every way seek- 
ing to depress his ciaims to be considered an Apostle 
(1 Cor. xi. 2), and to exalt those of the Twelve, 
and perhaps especially of St. Peter (ch. i. 12). To 
this third party, which appears to have been charac- 
terized by a spirit of excessive bitterness and faction, 
we may perhaps add a fourth f that, under the name 
of “the followers of Christ” (ch. i. 12), sought at 
first to separate themselves from the factious ad- 
herence to particular teachers, but eventually were 
driven by antagonism into positions equally sec- 
tarian and inimical to the unity of the church. At 
this momentous period, before parties had become 
consolidated, and had distinctly withdrawn from 
communion with one another, the Apostle writes; 
and in the outset of the epistle (ch. i.-iv. 21) we 
have his noble and impassioned protest against this 
fourfold rending of the robe of Christ. This spirit 
of division appears, by the good providence of God, 
to have eventually yielded to his Apostle’s rebuke, 
as it is noticeable that Clement of Rome, in his 
epistle to this church (ch. 47), alludes to these 
evils as long past, and as but slight compared to 
those which existed in his own time. For further 
information, beside that contained in the writings 
of Neander, Davidson, Conybeare and Howson, and 
others, the student may be referred to the special 
treatises of Schenkel, de Eccl. Cor. (Basel, 1838), 
lvniewel, Eccl. Cor. Dissensiones (Gedan. 1841), 
Becker, Partheiungen in die Gemeinde z. Koi\ 
(Altona, 1841), Rabiger, A ait. Untersuch. (Bresl. 
1847); but he cannot be too emphatically warned 
against that tendency to construct a definite history 
out of the fewest possible facts, that marks most 
of these discussions. 0 

2. The number of epistles written by St. Paul to 
the Corinthian church. This will probably remain 
a subject of controversy to the end of time. On 
the one side we have the a priori objection that 
an epistle of St. Paul should have ever been lost to 
the church of Christ; on the other we have certain 
expressions which seem inexplicable on any other 
hypothesis. As it seems our duty here to express 
an opinion, we may briefly say that the well-known 
words, eypa^a vpiv Iv rrj iiri<Tro\fj , auvava- 

piyvvadai irdpvois (ch. v! 9), do certainly seem to 
point to some former epistolary communication to 
the church of Corinth — not from linguistic, but 


hardly worth while to refer more fully to the copious 
literature on this very uncertain subject. For a brief 
review of the various hypotheses, 6ee lloltzinann in 
Bunsen's Bibr.lvteT*. viii. 434 ff. ^1866). A. 
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from simple exegetical considerations: for it does 
seem impossible either to refer the definite pyj 
auvava.tj.iy v. k. t. A. to what lias preceded in ver. 
2 or ver. 0, or to conceive that the words refer to 
the command which the Apostle is now giving for 
the first time. The whole context seems in favor 
of a former command given to the Corinthians, but 
interpreted by them so literally as here to require 
further explanation. It is not right to suppress the 
fact that the Greek commentators are of the con- 
trary opinion, nor must we overlook the objection 
that no notice has been taken of the lost epistle by 
any writers of antiquity. Against this last objec- 
tion it may perhaps be urged that the letter might 
have been so short, and so distinctly occupied with 
specific directions to this particular elmrch, as 
never to have gained circulation beyond it. Our 
present epistles, it should be remembered, are not 
addressed exclusively to the Christians at Corinth 
(see 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. i. 1). A special treatise 
on this subject (in opposition, however, to'the view 
here taken), and the number of St. Paul's journeys 
to Corinth, has been written by M filler, be Tribiis 
Pauli Jtin 1 fc. (llasil, 1831).“ 

The apocryphal letter of the church of Corinth 
to St. Paul, and St. Paul’s answer, existing in 
Armenian, are worthless productions that deserve 
no consideration, but may be alluded to only as 
perhaps affording some slight evidence of an early 
belief that the Apostle had written to his converts 
more than twice. The original Armenian, with a 
translation, will be found in Auclier, Ann. Gram- 
mar, p. 143-101. 

The editions of [commentaries on] these epistles 
have been somewhat numerous. Among the best 
are those of Billroth (Leipz. 1833 [trans. in Edin. 
Cal), hibr.]), Kiickert (Leipz. I83G-37), Olsliansen 
(Kbnigsb. 1840), Pe Wette (Leipz. 1845 [3d Aufl. 
by Messner, 1855]), Osiander (Stuttg. 1847 [2d 
Kp. 1858 J), Meyer (1845 [4Ui Anil. 18G1, 2d Kp. 
18G2J), and in our own country, Peilc (Loud. 
1848), Alford (Loud. 185G [4th ed. 18G5]), and 
•Stanley (Loud. 1858 [3d ed. 18G5]). C. .). E. 

* The following works should be added : Adalb. 
Maier (Catli.), Comm. iib. den ersten Brief Pauli 
an 1 lie Koiinther , 1857 ; Comm. iib. d. zweiten 
Brief, , 1 8G5 ; Ewald, Bit Sendschreibcn des Ap. 
Paidus ) 1857; Xeandcr, Auslegung dcr beiden 
Biiefe an die Coiinther (a posthumous work 
edited by Bey sell lag), 1859; Chr. Er. Kling, Die 
Korintherbiiefe, in Lange's Bibelirerk , 18G1; 

Charles Hodge, Exposition of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians , New York, 1857, 12mo, and Ex- 
position of the Second Epistle , ditto; Chr. Words- 
worth, in his Greek Testament , v'ith Jutroeluction 
and jYotcs, 4th ed., 18GG; W. E. Besser, St. Pauli 
erstcr Brief an die Coiinther (18G2), and Zweiter 
Brief (18G3), in Bibelstumlen fur die Gemeiude 
nujgelegt, regarded in Germany as one of the best 
specimens of a happy union of accurate exegesis 
and practical exposition; and J. C. K. von Hofmann, 
Erster Brief an die K mint her (18G4), Zu'eiter 
Brief { 18GG), in his Die heilige Sclrrift Nnten 
Testaments zusainmenhdn gend untersncht , with 
special reference to the development of the doctrinal 
ideas. The article by lloltzmann (in Herzog's 
lleabEncykl. xix. 730-41) on the relation of the 


a • Meek also maintains the view that Paul wrote 
«n epistle to the Corinth Win?, which has been lost, be- 
tween his 1st and 2d epistles now extant, lb* states 
hla reaso us at length for so thinking In Ills E nt. in 
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two Corinthian epistles to eaeh other and on th« 
course of thought pursued in them is very good 
O 11 the internal condition of the elmrch at Corinth, 
when Paul wrote his epistles to the Corinthians, 
see Lechler’s Das apost. u. tins nachapost. Ze it alter , 
p. 385 ft’. H. 

CORINTHIANS, SECOND EPISTLE 
TO THE, was written a few months subsequently 
to the first, in the same year, — and thus, if the 
dates assigned to the former epistle he correct, about 
the autumn of a. l>. 57 or 58, a short time previous 
to the Apostle's three months’ stay in Achaia (Acts 
xx. 3). The place whence it was written was 
clearly not Ephesus (see ch. i. 8), but Macedonia 
(ch. vii. 5, viii. 1, ix. 2). whither the Apostle went 
by way of Troas (ch. ii. 12), after waiting a short 
time in the latter place for the return of Titus (ch. 
ii. 13). The Vatican MS., the bulk of later MSS., 
and the old Syr. version, assign Philippi as the 
exact place whence it was written; but fer this 
assertion we have no certain grounds to rely on: 
that the hearers, however, were 'Lit us and his asso- 
ciates (Luke?) is apparently substantiated by ch 
viii. 23, ix. 3, 5. 

Die epistle was occasioned by the information 
which the Apostle had received from Titus, and 
also, as it would certainly seem probable, from 
Timothy , of the reception 01 the first epistle. It 
has indeed recently been doubted by Neander, De 
Wette, and others, whether Timothy, who had been 
definitely sent to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17) by way of 
Macedonia (Arts xix. 22), really reached his destina- 
tion (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 10); and it has been urged 
that the mission of Timothy would hardly have 
been left unnoticed in 2 Cor. xii. 17, IS (see lliiekert, 
Comm. p. 409). To this, however, it has been 
replied, apparently convincingly, that as 'Timothy 
is an associate in writing the epistle, any notice of 
his own mission in the third person would have 
seemed inappropriate. His visit was assumed as a 
fact, and as one that naturally made him an asso- 
ciate with the Apostle in writing to the church he 
hail so lately visited. 

It is more difficult to assign the precise reason 
for the mission of 'Lit us. That he brought back 
tidings of the reception which St. Paul's first epistle 
had met with seems perfectly clear (ch. vii. G ft'.), 
but whether he was specially sent to ascertain this, 
or whether to eonvey fresh directions, cannot be 
ascertained. There is a show of plausibility in the 
supposition of llleek {Stud. u. Kiit. for 1830, p. 
G25), followed more recently by Neander ( PJlanz . 
u. Leit. ]). 437), that the Apostle had made Titus 
the bearer of a letter couched in terms of decided 
severity, now lost, to which he is to he supposed to 
refer in ch. ii. 3 (compared with ver. 4, 9), vii. 8, 
11 ft’.; but, as has been justly urged (see Meyer, 
Einleit. p. 3), there is qnite enough of severity in 
the first epistle (consider eh. iv. 18-21, v. 2 ft'., vi. 
5-8, xi. 17) to call forth the Aposlle’s affectionate 
anxiety. If it he desirable to hazard a conjecture 
011 Iris mission of Titus, it would seem most natural 
to yrppose that the return of Timothy and t he in- 
telligence lie conveyed might have been such as to 
make the Ajioslle feel the necessity of at once 
despatching lo the contentions church one of his 
immediate followers, with instructions to siqqiort 

dan X. T> st. p. 402 ff. Neander also adopts the same 
opinion In the 4th ed. of his Gesrh. tier Pfanzum; (1847) 
and fu his der Hrr an die Cor. (p. 815), aftei 

having previously declared himself against It 11 
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and strengthen the effect of the epistle, and to bring 
back the most recent tidings of the spirit that was 
prevailing at Corinth. 

These tidings, as it would seem from our present 
epistle, were mainly favorable; the better part of 
the church were returning back to their spiritual 
allegiance to their founder (ch. i. 13, 14, vii. 9, 15, 
161. but there was still a faction, possibly of the 
Judaizing members (comp. ch. xi. 22), that were 
sharpened into even a more keen animosity against 
the Apostle personally (ch. x. 1, 10), and more 
strenuously denied his claim to Apostleship. 

The contents of this epistle are thus very varied, 
but may perhaps be roughly divided into three 
parts : — 1st, the Apostle’s account of the character 
of his spiritual labors, accompanied with notices of 
his affectionate feelings towards his converts (ch. 
i.-vii.); 2dly, directions about the collections (ch. 
viii., ix. ) ; 3dly, defense of his own apostolical 
character (ch. x.-xiii. 10). A close analysis is 
scarcely compatible with the limits of the present 
article, as in no one of the Apostle’s epistles are the 
changes more rapid and frequent. Now he thanks 
God for their general state (ch. i. 3 ff.); now he 
glances to his purposed visit (ch. i. 15 ff.); now he 
alludes to the special directions in the first letter 
(ch. ii. 3 ff.); again he returns to his own plans 
(ch. ii. 12 ff.), pleads his own apostolic dignity (ch. 
iii. 1 ff.), dwells long upon the spirit and nature of 
his own labors (ch. iv. 1 ff.), his own hopes (ch. v. 
1 ff.), and his own sufferings (ch. vi. 1 ff.), return- 
ing again to more specific declarations of his 
love towards his children in the faith (ch. vi. 11 
ft'.), and a yet further declaration of his views 
and feelings with regard to them (ch. vii.). Then 
again, in the matter of the alms, he stirs up their 
liberality by alluding to the conduct of the churches 
of Macedonia (ch. viii. 1 ft*.), their spiritual progress 
(ver. 7), the example of Christ (ver. 9), and passes 
on to speak more fully of the present mission of 
Titus and his associates (ver. 18 ff.), and to reiterate 
his exhortations to liberality (ch. ix. 1 ff.). In the 
third portion he passes into language of severity 
and reproof; he gravely warns those who presume 
to hold lightly his apostolical authority (ch. x. 1 
If.); he puts strongly forward his apostolical dignity 
(ch. xi. 5 ff.); he illustrates his forbearance (ver. 8 
ff.); he makes honest boast of his labors (ver. 23 
ff.); he declares the revelations vouchsafed to him 
(ch. xii. 1 ff.); he again returns to the nature of 
his dealings with his converts (ver. 12 ff.), and con- 
cludes with grave and reiterated warning (ch. xiii. 
1 ff.), brief greetings, and a doxology (ver. 11-14). 

The genuineness and authenticity is supported by 
the most decided external testimony (Irenseus, Hcer. 
iii. 7, 1, iv. 28, 3; Athenagoras, de Resurr. [c. 18,] 
p. Gl, cd. Col.; Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 94, iv. 101; 
[iii. c. 11, iv. c. 16, pp. 544, 608, ed. Potter;] 
Terfull. de Puclicit. c. 13), and by internal evidence 
of such a kind that what has been said on this 
point in respect of the first epistle is here even still 
more applicable. The only doubts that modern 
pseudo-criticism has been able to bring forward 
relate to the unity of the epistle, but are not such 
as jseem to deserve serious consideration (see Meyer, 
Einleit. p. 7). 

The principal historical difficulty connected with 
the epistle relates to the number of visits made by 
the Apostle to the church of Corinth. The words 
of this epistle (ch. xii. 14, xiii. 1,2) seem distinctly 
to imply that St. Paul had visited Corinth twice 
l>efore the time at which he now writes St. Luke, 
32 
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however, only mentions one visit prior to that time 
(Acts xviii. 1 ff.); for the visit recorded in Acta 
xx. 2, 3, is confessedly subsequent. If with Grotius 
and others we assume that in ch. xii. 14 rpirov 
belongs to kroipias ex w J an< * not to e\$up irphs 
vpas, we still have in ch. xiii. 1, the definite words 
rpirov rovro ipxofJLCu, which seem totally to pre- 
clude any other meaning than this — that the 
Apostle had visited them twice before, and was now 
on the eve of going a third time. The ordinary 
subterfuge that epxopai is here equivalent to 
eroipoos ex 03 e’Afleo' (so actually A, the Arabic 
[Erp.], and the Coptic versions) is grammatically 
indefensible, and would never have been thought 
of if the narrative of the Acts had not seemed to 
require it. We must assume then that the Apostle 
made a visit to Corinth which St. Luke was not 
moved to record, and which, from its probably short 
duration, might easily have been omitted in a nar- 
rative thaj is more a general history of the church 
in the lives of its chief teachers, than a chronicle 
of annalistic detail. So Chrysostom and his fol- 
lowers, CEcumenius and Theophylact, and in recent 
times, Muller {De Tribus Pauli Itin. Basil. 1831), 
Anger {Rat. Temp. p. 70 ff), Wieseler {Chronol. 
p. 239), and the majority of modern critics. It has 
formed a further subject of question whether, on 
this supposition, the visit to Corinth is to be re- 
garded only as the return there from a somewhat 
lengthened excursion during the 18 months’ stay at 
that city (Anger), or whether it is to be referred to 
the period of the 3 years’ residence at Ephesus. The 
latter has most supporters, and seems certainly most 
natural; see Wieseler, Chronol. 1. c., and Meyer, 
Einleit. p. 6. 

The commentaries on this epistle are somewhat 
numerous, and the same as those mentioned in the 
article on the former epistle. [See the addition or* 
that epistle.] No portion of the Apostle’s writings 
deserves more careful study, as placing before us 
the striking power of Christian rhetoric, which dis - 
tinguished its great and inspired author. 

C. J. E. 

* CORIN'THUS. This Latin form occurs 
(for Corinth) in the A. V. in the subscription to 
the Epistle to the Romans. A. 

CORMORANT. The representative in the 
A. V. of the Hebrew words Math (HSjv) and 
shcildc (Tfbtt?). As to the former, see Pelican. 

Shaldc { KarapaKT-qs ' mergulus; nycticorax,?) 
occurs only as the name of an unclean bird in Lev 
xi. 17 ; Deut. xiv. 17. The word has been vari- 
ously rendered (see Bochart, Hieroz. iii. 24), but 
some sea bird is generally understood to be denoted 
by it. There is some difficulty in identifying the 
KarapaKT-qs of the LXX.; nor can we be quite sat- 
isfied with Oedmann ( Verm. Samml. iii. c. vii. 
p. 68), Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, and others, that the 
Solan goose, or gannet {Sula alba), is the bird men- 
tioned by Aristotle {Hist. An. ii. 12, § 15; ix. 13, 
§ 1) and the author of the Ixeutics (Oppian, ii. 2). 
Col. H. Smith (Kitto’s Cyc. art. Salach) has 
noticed that this bird {Karap^dKrrjs) is described 
as being of the size of a hawk or one of the smaller 
gulls (o>s ol r&v A dpuv eAatrawes), whereas the 
gannet is as large as a goose. The account given 
in the Ixeutics {l. c.) of this bird is the fullest we 
possess; and certainly the description, with the ex- 
ception above noted, is well suited to the gannet, 
whose habit of rising high into the air, and par- 
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Lially closing its wings, and then falling straight as 
in arrow on its prey, emerging again in a few sec- 
onds, is graphically described in the passage alluded 
to. It is probable that the ancients sometimes eon- 
fused this bird with some species of tern; lienee the 
ditliculty as to size. Col. 11. Smith suggests the 
Caspian tern (>7t nut Casjua) as the representative 
of the KarappaKTTjs; which opinion is however in- 
admissible, for the terns are known never to dive, 
whereas the diving habits of the KarapfxxKTTjs are 
expressly mentioned (KaTaluera i p.fXP ls opyvtas 
Ka\ 7 tA 60 v). Modern ornithologists apply the term 
cntaractes to the different species of skuas (lestris), 
birds of northern regions, to which the description 
of the K<tTapj)aKTi ]s is wholly inapplicable. Ilut 
though the gaunct may lie the Kara^laKT-rts of 
Aristotle and the fxcutics, it is doubtful whether 
this bird is found in the Hible-lands, although it 
has a wide range, being seen northward in New- 
foundland and in the I lebridcs, and southward at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The etymology of the 
Hebrew word points to some plunging bird: the 
common cormorant (Phalacrocorax carlo ), whicli 
some writers have identified with the shalac , is 
unknown in the eastern Mediterranean; another 
species is found S. of the lied Sea, but none on 
the W. coast of Palestine. AV. II. 

CORN 057 *)■ The most common kinds were 

wheat, ruin ; barley, ; spelt (A. \ T ., Ex. 

ix. 32, and Is. xxviii. 23, “rie;” Ez. iv. 9, “ fiteh- 
es”) iT£D3 (or in plur. form C s !7 D3) ; and 
millet, irn: oats are mentioned only by rabbin- 
ical writers. The doubtful word rendered 

*• principal,” as an epithet of wheat, in the A. V. 
of Is. xxviii. 25, is probably not distinctive of any 
species of gram (see Gescn. sub roc.). Com crops 
are still reckoned at twentyfold what was sown, and 
were anciently much more. “ Seven ears on one 
stalk” (Gen. xli. 221 is no unusual phenomenon in 
Egypt at this day. The many-eared stalk is also 
common in the wheat of Palestine, and it is of 
course of the bearded kind. The “ heap of wheat 
set about with lilies ” (which probably grew in the 
field together with it) may allude to a custom of so 
decorating the sheaves (Cant. vii. 2). Wheat (sec 
2 Sam. iv. G) was stored in the house for domestic 
purposes — the *' midst of the house ” meaning 
the part more retired than the common chamber 
where the guests were accommodated. It is at 
present often kept ill a dry well, and perhaps the 
“ground corn ” of 2 Sam. xvii. 19 was meant to 
imply that the well was so used. From Solomon*! 
time (2 Chr. ii. 10, 15), /. c. as agriculture became 
developed under a settled government, Palestine 
was a eorn-ex porting country, and her grains were 
largely taken by her commercial neighbor Tyre (Kz. 
xxvii. 17; comp. Amos viii. 5). “ Plenty of com” 
was part of Jacob's blessing (Gen. xxvii. 28; eomp. 
1 * 8 . lxv. 13). The “ store- houses ” mentioned 2 


a This seems the general word for corn as It grows. 
An ear Is n^2t2 ; standing com Is TTO.l i 1110 
word for gr.dn In Its final state as fit for food Is 
ippiirently from tho same word, H3, pure : comp. 
2 > 2 " 

Iht Arab t cheat, and pure } I. e as sifted 




CORNELItia 

Chr. xxxii. 28 as built by llezekiah, were, perhaps 
the consequence of the havoc made by the Assyr- 
ian armies (comp. 2 K. xix. 29); without such pro- 
tection the country in its exhausted state would 
have been at the mercy of the desert marauders. 

Grain erops were liable to PjTT]? “mildew,” 

and “blasting” (see 1 K. Yiii. 37), as 

well as of course to fire by accident or malice (Fix. 
xxii. G; Judg. xv. 5); see further under Acnicuiv- 
tuke. Some good general remarks will be found 
in Saalschntz, Archuol. dtr Ifclr. 11. II. 

CORNE'LIUS (KopryAios), a Homan cen- 
turion of the Italian cohort stationed in Ca*sarea 
(Actsx. l,*te.), a man full of good works and alms- 
deeds, who was admonished in a vision by an angel 
to send for St. Peter from Joppa, to tell him words 
whereby be and bis house should be saved. Mean- 
time the Apostle had himself been prepared by a 
symbolical vision for the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Church of Christ. On his arriving at the 
house of Cornelius, and while he was explaining to 
them the vision which he had seen in reference to 
this mission, the Holy Ghost fell on the Gentiles 
present, and thus anticipated the reply to the ques- 
tion, which might still have proved a ditlieult one 
for the Apostle, whether they were to be baptized 
as Gentiles into the Christian Church. They were 
so baptized, and thus Cornelius became the first- 
fruit of the Gentile world to Christ. Tradition has 
been busy with his life and aets. According to 
Jerome (Adv. Jovin. i. 301), he built a Christian 
Church at Caesarea; but later tradition makes him 
Pishop of Scamandios (-ria?), and ascribes to him 
the working of a great miracle (Menolog. Gncc . i. 
129). IE A. 

* AVe need not infer from Acts xv. 7 that Cor- 
nelius was actually the first Gentile convert who 
believed the Gospel and was brought into the 
church; for at the time of his conversion and bap- 
tism, Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, had been 
laboring several years, preaehing, in all probability, 
to some extent, in Arabia, and certainly in Syria 
and Cilicia. It is sufficient to understand that it 
was so ordered of God, that Cornelius, when he 
embraced the Gospel, should be received into the 
church under such circumstances as to settle au- 
thoritatively the question of circumcision in oppo- 
sition to the Jewish claim that the rite was to be 
imposed on all Gentile converts. The position of 
Cornelius in this respect was one of great interest, 
and the fullness of the account of his reception into 
the church shows the importance which the first 
Christians attached to it. The precise relation of 
Cornelius to Judaism before he adopted the Chris- 
tian faith is not perfectly clear. He had eertainlj 
embraced the pure theism of the O. T. (eotre/Hi 
Ka) (poQounf vos rbv 0c<fy), l )llt was uncircumcised, 
and may not openly have professed the Jewish be- 
lief. Neander thinks that he belonged at least tc 
the class of proselytes of the gate. It appears that 
the Jews regarded him as belonging at this time, 


(from to break) means “ grist.” 

’’ Parched corn,” useful for provisions, ns not need- 
lug cookery, Is ^p, and • comp, ttio Arab 

to fry. " Pounded wheat,” 2 

xvii. 19, Prov. xxv». 22. 
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legally and socially, to a heathen community (Acts 
t. 28 ; xi. 1 ff. ; xv. 7 ). Neander unfolds the in- 
structive history in a very interesting manner 
( Pjitnzung , u. s. w. i. 118-131, 4 e Aufi. ; Robin- 
son's revised trails., pp. G9-77). H. 

CORNER. The or “ corner,” i. e. of 

the field, was not allowed (Lev. xix. 9) to be wholly 
reaped. It formed a right of the poor to carry off 
what was so left, and this was a part of the main- 
tenance from the soil to which that class were enti- 
tled. Similarly the gleaning of fields and fruit 
trees [Gleaning], and the taking a sheaf acci- 
dentally left on the ground, were secured to the 
poor and the stranger by law (xxiii. 22; Deut. 
xxiv. 19-21). These seem to us, amidst the sharply 
defined legal rights of which alone civilization is 
cognizant, loose and inadequate provisions for the 
relief of the poor. But custom and common law 
had probably insured their observance (Job xxiv. 
10) previously to the Mosaic enactment, and con- 
tinued for a long but indefinite time to give practi- 
cal force to the statute. Nor were the “poor,” to 
whom appertained the right, the vague class of 
sufferers whom we understand by the term. On : 
the principles of the Mosaic polity every Hebrew 
family had a hold on a certain fixed estate, and 
could by no ordinary and casual calamity be wholly 
heggared. Hence its indigent members had the 
claims of kindred on the “corners,” &c., of the 
field which their landed brethren reaped. Simi- 
larly the “stranger” was a recognized dependent; 

“ within thy gates ” being his expressive descrip- 
tion, as sharing, though not by any tie of blood, 
the domestic claim. There was thus a further se- 
curity fat the maintenance of the right in its defi- 
nite aim ascertainable character. Neither do we, 
in the earlier peiiod of the Hebrew polity, closely 
detailed as its social features are, discover any gen- 
eral traces of agrarian distress and the unsafe con- 
dition of the country which results from it — such, 
for instance, as is proved by the banditti of the 
Herodian period. David, a popular leader (1 Sam. 
xviii. 30, xxi. 11), could only muster from four to 
six hundred men out of all Judah, though “ every 
one that was in distress, in debt, and every one 
that was discontented ” came unto him (1 Sam. 
xxii. 2, xxv. 13). Further, the position of the Le- 
vites, who had themselves a similar claim on the 
produce of the land, but no possession in its soil, 
would secure their influence as expounders, teach- 
ers, and in part administrators of the law, in favor 
of such a claim. In the later period of the proph- 
ets their constant complaints concerning the de- 
frauding the poor" (Is. x. 2; Amos v. 11, viii. G) 
seem to show that such laws had lost their practi- 
cal force. Still later, under the Scribes, minute 
legislation fixed one-sixtieth as the portion of a 
field which was to be left for the legal “corner; ” 
but provided also (which seems hardly consistent) 
that two fields should not be so joined as to leave 
one comer only where two should fairly he reck- 
oned. The proportion being thus fixed, all the 
grain might be reaped, and enough to satisfy the 
regulation subsequently separated from the whole 
srop. This “ corner ” was, like the gleaning, tithe- 
free. Certain fruit-trees, e. </. nuts, pomegranates, 
vines, and olives, were deemed liable to the law of 
the corner. Maimonides indeed lays down the 
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principle ( Const itntiones de donis pauperum, cap. 
ii. 1) that whatever crop or growth is fit for food, 
is kept, and gathered all at once, and carried into 
store, is liable to that law. A Gentile holding land 
in Palestine was not deemed liable to the obligy 
tion. As regards Jews an evasion seems to have 
been sanctioned as follows: — Whatever field was 
consecrated to the Temple and its services, was 
held exempt from the claim of the poor ; an ownei 
might thus consecrate it while the crop was on it, 
and then redeem it, when in the sheaf, to his own 
use. Thus the poor would lose the r.ight to the 
“ comer.” This reminds ns of the “ Corban ” 
(Mark vii. 11). For further information, see un- 
der Agriculture. 

The treatise Penh, in the Mishna, may likewise 
he consulted, especially chap. i. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; ii.; 
iv. 7, also the above-quoted treatise of Maimonides. 

H. II. 

CORNER-STONE (H35 * \i0os yev- 

vuuosi or aKpoyuvicuos ' lapis angularis ; also 
tE’bVH, Ps. cxviii. 22: K€(j>a\^ y codas- ca- 
put anguli ), a quoin or corner-stone, of great im- 
portance in binding together the sides of a build- 
ing. Some of the corner-stones in the ancient 
work of the temple foundations are 17 or 19 feet 
long, and 7£ feet thick (Robinson, i. 28G). Cor- 
ner-stones are usually laid sideways and endways 
alternately, so that the end of one appears above 
or below the side-face of the next. At Nineveh the 
corners are sometimes formed of one angular stone 
(Layard, Kin. ii. 254). The expression in Ps. 
cxviii. 22 is by some understood to mean the cop- 
ing or ridge, “ coign of vantage,” of a building, 
but as in any part a corner-stoue must of necessity 
be of great impoitance, the phrase “corner-stone ” 
is sometimes used to denote any principal person, 
as the princes of Egypt (Is. xix. 13), and is thus 
applied to our Lord, who, having been once 
rejected, was afterwards set in the place of the 
highest honor (Is. xxviii. 1G; Matt. xxi. 42; 1 Pet. 
ii. G, 7; Grotius on Ps. cxviii. and Eph, ii. 20; 
Harmer, Obs. ii. 35G). H. W. P. 

CORNET (Shbphar, 7 n 7 £: hue- 

chut ), a loud sounding instrument, made of the 
horn of a ram or of a chamois (sometimes of an 
ox), and used by the ancient Hebrews for signals, 

for announcing the “ Jubile ” (Lev. xxv. 9), 

for proclaiming the new year (Mishna, Rash Hash- 
shanah , iii. and iv.), for the purposes of war (Jer. iv. 
5, 19, comp. Job xxxix. 25b as well as for the sen- 
tinels placed at the watch-towers to give notice of 

the approach of an enemy (Ez. xxxiii. 4, 5). “IQW 
is generally rendered in the A. V. “ trumpet,” but 
“cornet” (the more correct translation) is used in 
2 Chr. xv. 14; Ps. xcviii. 6; Hos. v. 8; and 1 Chr. 
xv. 28. It seems probable that in the two last in- 
stances the authors of the A. Y. would also have 
preferred “trumpet,” but for the difficulty of find- 
ing different English names in the same passage 
for two things so nearly resembling each other in 

meaning as buedna , and Chatzotzerdh , 

rn:mn, tuba. “ Cornet ” is also employed in 


re "nee (^Qft) of the wheat,”/, e. perhaps, the glean 
Ing, seem to point to some special evasion of the hat 
vest laws. 


" The two latter passages, speaking of K taking bur- 
lens of wheat from the poor,” and of ff selling the 
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Dan. iii. 5. 7. 10, 15, for the Chaldee noun 
Keren (literally a horn). 

Oriental scholars for the most part consider sho- 
phttr and kereti to be one and the same musical 
instrument; but some Biblical critics regard sho- 
plift r and chntzolzerah as belonging to the species 
of kereti , the general term for a horn. (Joel Brill, 
in preface to Mendelssohn’s version of the Psalms.) 
Jahn distinguishes ktren, “the horn or crooked 
trumpet,” from chatzdtzerdh, the straight trumpet, 
“an instrument a cubit in length, hollow through- 
out, and at the larger extremity so sha|>ed as to re- 
semble the mouth of a short bill ” {Archeeolog. xcv. 
4, 5); but the generally received opinion is, that 
keren is the crooked horn, and shophdr the long and 
straight one. 

The silver trumpets H), which 

Moses was charged to furnish for the Israelites, 
were to be used for the following purposes: for 
the calling together of the assembly, lor the jour- 
neying of the camps, for sounding the alarm of 
war, and for celebrating the sacrifices on festivals 
and new moons (Num. x. 1-10). The divine com- 
mand through Moses was restricted to two trumpets 
only ; and these were to be sounded by the sons of 
Aaron, the anointed priests of the sanctuary, and 
not by laymen. It should seem, however, that at 
a later jieriod an impression prevailed, that “whilst 
the trumpets were sntfered to be sounded only by 
the priests within the sanctuary, they might be 
used by others, not of the priesthood, without the 
sacred edifice.” (Conrad I ken’s Antiquitales He- 
braic# , pars i. sec. vii. “ Saccrdotum cum instru- 
ment^ ipsorum.”) In the age of Solomon the 
“silver trumpets” were increased in number to 
120 (2 Chr. v. 12); and, independently of the ob- 
jects for which they had been first introduced, they 
were now employed in the orchestra of the temple 
as an accompaniment to songs of thanksgiving and 
praise. 

Yobely Vav, used sometimes for the “ year of 

Jubilee ” (bavn rotp, comp. Lev. xxv. 13, 15, 
with xxv. 38, 40), generally denotes the institution 
of Jubilee, but in some instances it is spoken of as 
a musical instrument, resembling in its object, 
if not in its shape, the ktren and the shophdr. 
Geseuins pronounces ydbel to be “ an onomato- 
poeic word, signifying jubi/um or a joyful sound, 
and hence applied to the sound of a trumpet signal, 

like n^HFI ” (“alarm,” Num. x. 5): and Dr. 
Munk is of’ opinion that “lc mot youkl n'est 
qu’une ('•pithote ” ( Palestine , p. 456 a, note). Still 
it is difficult to divest ydbel of the meaning of a 
sounding instrument in the following instances: 

“ When the trumpet (bziVil) soundeth long, they 
shall come up to the mount ” (Ex. xix. 13); “And 
it shall come to pass that when they make a long 

blast with the ram’s horn ” (b^Vn Josh, 

vi. 5); “And let seven priests bear seven trumpets 

of ranis’ horns" (C'b?V Josh. vi. 

»)• 

The sounding of the comet n>'pn) 

was the distinguishing ritual feature of the festival 
appointed by Moses to he held on the first day of 
the seventh month under the denomination of “a 

day of blowing trumpets” (HVVtfp CV, Num. 
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xxix. 1), or “a memorial of blowing of trumpet*” 
(ny-'Hn VtOT, Lev. xxiii. 24); and that rite is 
still observed by the Jews in their celebration of the 
same festival, which they now call “ the day of me- 
morial ” ('JY'12-Tn CV), and also “New Year” 

(HD^n tTKH). “ Some commentators,” says 
Bosenmiiller, “have made this festival refer to the 
preservation of Isaa* (Gen. xxii.), whence it is 
sometimes called by the Jews, “the Binding of 

Isaac ” (pnVI PIES). • But it is more probable 
that the name of the festival is derived from the 
usual kind of trumpets (rams’ horns) then in use, 
and that the object of the festival was the celebra- 
tion of the new year and the exhortation to thanks- 
givings for the blessings experienced in the year 
just finished. The use of cornets by the priests 
in all the cities of the land, not in Jerusalem only 
(where two silver trumpets were added, whilst the 
Invites chanted the 81st Psalm), wars a suitable 
means for that object ” (Bosenmiiller, Das alfe uiul 
neue Morycnlawl, vol. ii., No. 337, on Lev. xxiii. 
24). 

Although the festival of the first day of the 
seventh month is denominated by the Mishna “ New 
Year,” and notwithstanding that it was observed 
as such by the Hebrews in the age of the second 
temple, there is no reason whatever to believe that 
it had such a name or character in the times of 
Moses. The Pentateuch fixes the vernal equinox 
(the period of the institution of the Passover), as 
the commencement of the Jewish year; but for 
more than twenty eenturies the Jews have dated 
their new year from the autumnal equinox, which 
takes place about the season when the festival of 
“the day of sounding the cornet” is held. Bab- 
binical tradition represents this festival as the anni- 
versary of the creation of the world, but the state* 
ment receives no support whatever from .Scripture. 
On the contrary, Moses expressly declares that the 
month Amu (the Moon of the Spring) is to be 
regarded by the. Hebrews as the first month of the 
year : — “This month shall be unto you the begin- 
ning (tTSH) of months; it shall be the first 

(F Nl) month of the year to you” (Ex. xii. 2). 
(Munk, Palestine , p. 184 b.) 

The intention of the appointment of the festival 
“of the Sounding of the Cornet,” as well as the 
duties uf the sacred institution, appear to be set 
forth in the words of the prophet, “ Sound the 

comet (HEMT) in Zion, sanctify the fast, proclaim 
the solemn assembly” (Joel ii. 15). Agreeably to 
the order in which this passage runs, the institution 
of “the Festival of Sounding the Cornet,” sccma 
to be the prelude and preparation for the awful 
Day of Atonement. The Divine command for that 
fast is connected with that for “ the Day of Sound- 
ing the Comet” by the conjunctive particle T|S. 
“ J .ike wise on the tenth day of this seventh month 
is the Day of Atonement ” (Iov. xxiii. 27). Here 

TiS (likewise) unites the festival “of the Day of 
Sounding the Comet” with the solemnity of the 
Day of Atonement precisely as the same particle 
connects the “ Festival of Tabernacles ” with the ob- 
servance of the ceremonial of “ the fruit of the 
I/adar tree, the palm branches,” Ac. v ..cV. xxiii. 

34-40). The word “ solemn assembly” 
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in the verse from Joel quoted above, applies to the 
estival “ Eighth day of Solemn Assembly ” 

(Lev. xxiii. 36), the closing rite 
of the festive cycle of Tishri (see Religious Dis- 
courses of Rev. Professor Marks, vol. i. pp. 291, 
292). 

Besides the use of the cornet on the festival of 
“ blowing the trumpets,” it is also sounded in the 
synagogue at the close of the service for the day of 
atonement, and, amongst the Jews who adopt the 
ritual of the Sephardim , ou the seventh day of the 
feast of Tabernacles, known by the post-biblical de- 
nomination of “ the Great Hosannah ” 

n3^). The sounds emitted from the cornet in 
modem times are exceedingly harsh, although they 
produce a solemn effect. Gesenius derives the name 

from = Arab. ^JLw, “to be bright, 
clear” (compare rH£t£7, Ps. xvi. 6). 

D. W. M. 

COS (k<ws, now Stanchio or SlanJco: [Cous]).« 
This small island has several interesting points of 
connection with the Jews. It is specified, in the 
edict which resulted from the communications of 
Simon Maccabseus with Rome, as one of the places 
which contained Jewish residents (1 Macc. xv. 23). 
Josephus, quoting Strabo, mentions that the Jews 
had a great amount of treasure stored there during 
the Mithridatic war (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, § 2). 
From the same source we learn that Julius Caesar 
issued an edict in favor of the Jews of Cos {ibid. 
10, § 15). Herod the Great conferred many favors 
ou the island (Joseph. B. J. i. 21, § 11); and an 
inscription in Bockh (No. 2502) associates it with 
Herod the tetrarch. St. Paul, on the return from 
his third missionary journey, passed the night here, 
after sailing from Miletus. The next day he 
went on to Rhodes (Acts xxi. 1). The proximity 
of Cos to these two important places, and to Cni- 



Cetradachm of Cos (Phoenician? talent). Obv., Head 
of young Hercules, to right. Rev., 
crab and bow in case, all within dotted square. 


DUS, and its position at the entrance to the Archi- 
pelago from the east, made it an island of consid- 
erable consequence. It was celebrated for its light 
woven fabrics and for its wines, — also for a temple 
of ALseuIapius, to which a school of physicians was 
attached, and which was virtually, from its votive 
models, a museum of anatomy and pathology. The 
emperor Claudius bestowed upon Cos the privilege 
tf a free state (Tac. Ann. xii. 61). The chief town 
[c4 the same name) was on the N. E. near a prom- 
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ontory called Scandarium : and perhaps it is to the 
town that reference is made in the Acts {l. c .) 
There is a monograph on Cos by K lister {Be Ci 
Insula , Halle, 1833), and a very useful paper on 
the subject by Col. Leake (in the Trans, of the 
Royal Soc. of Literature , vol. i., second series). 
An account of the isdand will be found in Clarke’s 
Travels, vol. ii., pt. t., pp. 196-213, and vol. ii., pt. 

ii. , pp. 321-333; but the best description is in Ross, 
Reisen nach Kos , Halicarnassus , u. s. w. (Halle, 
1852), with which his Reisen auf den Griech. Jnseln 
should be compared, vol. ii. (1843), pp. 86-92, vol. 

iii. (1845), pp. 12G-139. J. S. H. 

CO'S AM (Koutrayu: Cosan , a name that occurs 

nowhere else either in the O. T. or N. T., and is 
of doubtful etymology), son of Elmodam, and fifth 
before Zorobabel, in the line of Joseph the hus- 
band of Mary, Luke iii. 28. [Genealogies of 
Christ.] A. C. H. 

* COTTAGE. In Is. xxiv. 20 the Hebrew 
word Melunah , rendered “^cottage” in 

the A. V., would be better translated “hammock.” 
See Bed, p. 261. A. 

COTTON (DQ1.3 : Kapnaaos, r a Kapirdtriva , 
Esth. i. 6, where the Vulg. has carbasini coloris , as 
if a color , 1 b not a material (so in A. V. “green ”), 
were intended). There is a doubt whether under 

Shesh, in the earlier and Butz, in the 

later books of the 0. T. rendered in the A. V. by 
“ white linen,” “fine linen,” <fcc., cotton may have 
been included as well. Both shesh and butz are 
said by Gesen. (s. v.) to be from roots signifying 
originally mere whiteness ; a sense said also to in- 
here in the word T3 (perhaps Arab, abyad, 
“ white ”), used sometimes instead of, and 
sometimes together with shesh to mean the fabric. 
In Ez. xxvii. 7, 16, shesh , is mentioned as 

imported into Tyre from Egypt, and butz as from 
Syria. Each is found in turn coupled with 
(purpura), in the sense of “ purple and fine linen,” 
i. e. the most showy and costly apparel (comp. 
Prov. xxxi. 22 with Esth. viii. 15). The dress of 
the Egyptian priests, at any rate in their ministra- 
tions, was without doubt of linen (Herod, ii. 37), 
in spite of Pliny’s assertion (xix. 1, 2) that they 
preferred cotton. Yet cotton garments for the wor- 
ship of the temples are said to be mentioned in the 
Rosetta stoue (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, iii. 117) 
The same with the Jewish ephod and other priestly 
attire, in which we cannot suppose any carelessness 
to have prevailed. If, however, a Jew happened to 
have a piece of cotton cloth, he probably would not 
be deterred by any scruple about the heterogenea 
of Deut. xxii. 11 from wearing that and linen to- 
gether. There is, however, no word for the cotton 

plant (like H ntZJQ for flax) in the Hebrew, nor 
any reason to suppose that there was any early 
knowledge of the fabric. 

The Egyptian mummy swathings also, many oj 
which are said to remain as good as when fresh 


a * Stanchio or Stanko , the present name of Cos, has 
irisen from a slurred pronunciation of e? rar Ku> (mod- 
ern Greek), like Stambul from T av ttoVc^. H. 

b So 'Tin, “white” in A. V. ibid., is probably not 
i color, but a stuff, possibly silk : comp. Arabic 


yl j hareer , “ silk.” The ’p'TD, “ sheets,” marg. 

« shirts,” of A. V. Judg. xiv. 12, 13, and ” fine linen,” 
Is. iii. 23, is perhaps a form of the same word a* 
ert 'v8u>r t Mark xiv. 51. 
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from the loom, ire decided, after much controversy 
and minute analysis, to have been of linen, and 
not cotton. The very difficulty of deciding, how- 
ever, shows how easily even scientific observers 
may mistake, and, much more, how impossible it 
would have Ikhmi for ancient jiopular writers to 
avoid confusion, liven Crock naturalists sometimes 
clearly include w cotton ” und# ajVoi/. 'Hie same 
appears to be true of b06rr] y oOortoi and the whole 
class of words signifying white textile vegetable 
fabrics. The projier ( >rieutal name for the article 

(said to occur with slight variation in Sanskr. 
and other Oriental languages 11 ) is rendered “green” 
in the A. \\ of l>tli. i. 0, but Grccized in the 
LXX. by Kap7ra<nVois. From the same word, with 
which either their Alexandrian or Parthian inter- 
course might familiarize them, the I^atins borrowed 
airbasus , completely current in poetical use in the 
golden and silver period of Litinity, for sails, awn- 
ings, Arc. Varro knew of tree-wool on the author- 
ity of Ctesias, contemporary with Herodotus. The 
tireeks, through the commercial consequences of 
Alexander's conquests, must have known of eot- 
ton cloth, and more or less of the plant. Amasis ft 
indeed (about n. c. 540) sent as a present from 
I'tUpl a corslet KeKoa/xrjfxeror xP vat P Ka ^ *ptoi<Ti 
£i/Aou (Herod, iii. 47), which Pliny says was 
still existing in his time in a temple in Rhodes, and 
that the minuteness of its fibre had provoked the 
exjieriments of the curious. Cotton was manu- 
factured and worn extensively in Egypt, hut extant 
monuments give no proof of its growth, as in the 
ease of tlax, in that country (Wilkinson, <6. pp. 
llfi-PUJ, and plate No. 35b); indeed, had it been a 
general product, we could scarcely have missed find- 
ing some trace of it on the monumental details of 
ancient Egyptian arts, trades, Ac.; but, especially, 
when Pliny (a. i>. 115) asserts that cotton was then 
grown in Egypt, a statement confirmed by Julius 
Pollux (a century later), we can hardly resist the 
inference that, at least as a curiosity and as an ex- 
periment, some plantations existed there. This is 
the more likely since we find the cotton-ft*ee (yn s- 
nifftimn nrbort um y less UMial than, and distinct from, 
the cotton plant , yans. furbac.) is mentioned still 
by Pliny as the only remarkable tree of the adja- 
cent Ethiopia; and since Arabia, on its other side, 
apjiears to have known cotton c from time immemo- 
rial, to grow it in abundance, and in parts to he 
highly favorable to that product. In India, how- 
ever, we have the earliest records of the use of cot- 
ton for dress; of which, including the starching of 
it, some curious traces are found as early as SOU u. 

in the Institutes of Maim; also (it is said, on 
the authority of Prof. Wilson) in the Pig- Veda, 
103, v. 8. For these and some other curious an- 
tiquities of the subject, see Hoyle's Culture and 
Commerce of Cotton in India , pp. 117-122. 

I Jot ton is notv both grown and manufactured in 
various parts of Syria ami Palestine, and, owing 
probably to its being less conductive of heat, seems 
preferred for turbans and shirts to linen; hut there 
is no pVoof that, till they came in contact with Per- 


" Kttrpam or kurpasum Is the Sanskr. Kt/pas in 
lllndee means the enlton rose or pod with seed, which 
n the lietigalcc Is liajmst r , and in the iiombay distort, 
l/i poos. 

’> So Iturckhardt ( Trnv. Xnb. App. Iii p. 515, note) 
QiiMitlon* a r S|H:oio8 of cuirass made of quilted cot- 
‘«m ” as still worn by certain tribes aljmeut to tiio 
.Vila 


sia. the Hebrews generally knew of it as a distinct 
fabric from linen, whilst the negative proof of lan- 
ginige and the probabilities of fact offer a strong 
presumption that, if they obtained it at all in com- 
merce, they confounded it with linen under the 
terms slmAi or blitz. 'Flic greater cleanliness and 
durability of linen probably established its snperi* 
ority over cotton lor sepulchral purposes in the N. 
T. period, by which time the latter must have been 
commonly known, and thus there is no reason for 
assigning cotton as the material of the o96rta and 
irra^ta of which we read. For the whole subject, 
see Bates’s Textrinmn Antii/uorvm i pt. i. ehap. vi. 
and app. D. 11. II. 

COUCH. [Bed.] 

COUNCIL. (1.) o’vvedpioi'y the great 
council of the Sanhedrim, which sat at Jerusalem. 
[Samiedkim.] (2.) o-urcdpia (Matt. x. 17. 
Mark xiii. 0), the lesser courts, of which there were 
two at Jerusalem, and one in each town of Pales 
tine. The constitution of these courts is a doubt- 
ful point ; according to Talmudical writers the 
number of judges was twenty-three in places where 
there was a population of J20, and three where the 
population fell below that number (Misbn. Hanhedr . 
1, § 0). Josephus, however, gives a different ac- 
count: he states that the court, as constituted by 
Moses (Lent. xm. 18; comp. Ant. iv. 8, § 14), con- 
sisted of seven judges, each of whom had two Le 
vites as assessors ; accordingly in the reform which 
he carried out in Galilee, he appointed seven judges 
lor the trial of minor offenses (/>. ./. ii. 20, § 5). 
The statement of Josephus is generally accepted as 
correct; but it should be noticed that these courts 
were not always in existence; they may have been 
instituted by himself on what he conceived to be 
the true Mosaic model: a supposition which is ren- 
dered probable by his further institution of a coun 
cil of Seventy, which served as a court for capital 
offenses, altogether independent of the Sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem ( IV/. § 14; B. J. ii. 20, § 5). The 
existence of local courts, however constituted, is 
clearly implied in the passages quoted from the N 
T. ; and perhaps the judyment (Matt. v. 21) applies 
to them. (3.) (TvpL$ou\iov (Acts xxv. 12), a kind 
of jury or privy council, consisting of a certain 
number of assessors {consUiarii, Suet. Tib. 30, 55), 
who assisted Roman governors in the administra- 
tion of justice and other public matters. 

W. L. B. 

COURT, an open inclosure, applied in the A. 
V. most commonly to the inclosures of the Taber- 
nacle and the Temple. The Hebrew word invaria- 
bly used for the former is Chatzer , '"Il'P, from a 

root, ’"lyn, to surround (Gesen. p. 512). (See, 
amongst others, Ex. xxvii. !), to xl. 33; Lev. vi. 1G ; 
Num. iii. 20, Ac.) The same word is also most 
frequently used for the “courts” of t he Temple, 
as 1 K. vi. 30, vii. 8; 2 K. xxiii. 12; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 
5; Bs. xeii. 13, Ac. In 2 ( hr. iv. 0, and vi. 13, 
however, a different word is employed, apparently 


© y 

c Arab. Coin , » means: (1) any annual; 

(2) anything between two leaves; (3) the well-known 
tf cotton “ ]>)ant. Tills evolving of the s|Hcial from 
the general sense seeuis to indicate that the name " cot- 
ton ” is originally Arabic; though it may be true that 
the plant U indigenous in India. 


COUTHA 

for the same places — Azarah, TTH TV, from a root 
of similar meaning to the above. This word also 
occurs in Ez. xliii. 14, 17, 20, xlv. 19 (A. V. “ set- 
tle ”), but perhaps with a different force. Chatzer 
also designates the court of a prison (Nell. iii. 25; 
Jer. xxxii. 2, Ac.), of a private house (2 Sam. xvii. 
18), and of a palace (2 K. xx. 4; Esth. i. 5, Ac.), 
ai Am. vii. 13, where the Hebrew word is Beth = 
h “house,” our translators, anxious to use a term 
applicable specially to a king’s residence, have put 
“court.” [House; Tabernacle; Temple.] 

The word chatzer is very often employed for the 
mclosures of the villages of Palestine, and under 
the form of Hazer or Hazor frequently occurs in 
the names of places in the A. V. [Hazer: VTl- 
LAGE.] G. 

* In Matt. xxvi. 69 (ver. 58 may be doubtful); 
Mark xiv. 66 (perhaps also ver. 54) and xv. 16; 
John xviii. 15, av\rf should be rendered “ court,” 

i. e. the quadrangle around which the house or 

palace of the high-priest was built, and not “ pal- 
ace ” or “hall” (A. V.). Peter himself was not 
in the room of the palace where the Saviour was 
on trial, as the English reader would be led to sup- 
pose, but was in the court outside. [See House ; 
Peter.] H. 

COU'THA (Kovda; [Vat. omits:] Phusa ), 1 
Esdr. v. 32. There is no name corresponding with 
this in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. [He is 
mentioned as one of those whose sons were “ ser- 
vants of the temple ” after the return from the Cap- 
tivity. — H.] 

COVENANT (nn?: once, 

Wisd. i. 16, (rvud-f)K 7 ]> in 0. T. feedus , pactum — 
often interchangeably, Gen. ix., xvii.; Num. xxv.; 
in Apocr. testame.ntum , but sacramentum , 2 Esdr. 

ii. 7 ; sponsiones , Wisd. i. 16 ; in N. T. iestamentum 
[absque feedere , Rom. i. 31; Gr. ao-wderovs] ). 
The Hebrew word is derived by Gesenius from the 

root i. q . “he cut,” and taken to 

mean primarily “ a cutting,” with reference to the 
custom of cutting or dividing animals in two, and 
passing between the parts in ratifying a covenant 
(Gen. xv.; Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19). Hence the expres- 
sion “to cut a covenant” Gen. 

xv. 18, or simply with fVHS understood, 

1 Sam. xi. 2) is of frequent occurrence. (Comp. 
opKia t4/j.V€iu, repueiv (nrovSas, icere, ferire , 
per cuter e feedus.) Professor Lee suggests {Heb. 

Lex. s. v. ■TP'"] 2) that the proper signification of 
the word is an eating together , or banquet , from 
the meaning “to eat,” which the root PH2 some- 
times bears, because among the Orientals to eat 
together amounts almost to a covenant of friend- 
ship. This view is supported by Gen. xxxi. 46, 
where Jacob and Laban eat together on the heap 
of stones which they have set up in ratifying the 
covenant between them. It affords also a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the expression “ a covenant of 

wit ” ,T13, Siad-fjKT} aAafr, Num. xviii. 

19; 2 Chr. xiii. 5), when the Eastern idea of eat- 
ing salt together is remembered. If, however, the 

>ther derivation of be adopted, this expres- 

lion may be expla.ned by supposing salt to have 
been eaten, or offered with accompanying sacrifices, 
»u occasion of very solemn covenants, or it may 
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be regarded as figurative, denoting, either, from 
the use of salt in sacrifice (Lev. ii. 13 ; Mark ix 
49), the sacredness, or, from the preserving quali 
ties of salt, the perpetuity, of the covenant. 

In the N. T. the word biadrjKT] is frequently, 
though by no means uniformly, translated testa- 
ment in the English Authorized Version, whence 
the two divisions of the Bible have received their 
common English names. This translation is i»er- 
haps due to the Vulgate, which having adopted 
testnmentum as the equivalent for biadr}K-rj in the 
Apocr., uses it always as such in the N. T. (see 
above). There seems, however, to be no necessity 
for the introduction of a new word conveying a 

new idea. The LXX. having rendered j’V'HaI 
(which never means will or testament , but always 
covenant or agreement) by 5 taflrjK 77 consistently 
throughout the 0. T., the N. T. writers, in adopt- 
ing that word, may naturally be supposed to intend 
to convey to their readers, most of them familiar 
with the Greek 0. T., the same idea. Moreover, 
in the majority of cases the same tiling which has 

been called a “ covenant ” (fYH2) in the 0. T. is 
referred to in the N. T. (e. g. 2 Cor. iii. 14; Heb. 
vii., Lx.; Rev. xi. 19); while in the same context 
the same word and thing in the Greek are in the 
English sometimes represented by “ covenant,” and 
sometimes by “testament” (Ileb. vii. 22, viii. 8- 
13, ix. 15). In the confessedly difficult passage, 
Heb. ix. 16, 17, the word Siaflrjfo/ has been thought 
by many commentators absolutely to require the 
meaning of will or testament. On the other side, 
however, it may be alleged, that in addition to what 
has just been said as to the usual meaning of the 
word in N. T., the word occurs twice in the con- 
text, where its meaning must necessarily be the 

same as the translation of fV'lS, and in the un- 
questionable sense of covenant (cf. 5 iadr}KT} Kaiwfjy 
Heb. ix. 15, with the same expression in viii. 8; 
and 5 laO-fjKTj, ix. 16, 17, with ver. 20, and Ex. xxiv. 
8). If this sense of biadrjKT} be retained, we may 
either render ini v€Kpo?s y “ over, or in the case of, 
dead sacrifices,” and & btadepcuosi “ the mediating 
sacrifice” (Scholefield’s Hints for an improved 
Translation of the N. T.), or (with Ebrard and 
others) restrict the statement of ver. 16 to the 0. 
T. idea of a covenant between man ami God, in 
which man, as guilty, must always be represented 
by a sacrifice with which he was so completely 
identified, that in its person he (5 diaOeperos, the 
human covenanter) actually died (cf. Matt. xxvi. 
28). 

In its Biblical meaning of a compact or agree- 
ment between two parties, the word is used — 1. 
Improperly, of a covenant between God and man . 
Man not being in any way in the position of an 
independent covenanting party, the phrase is evi- 
dently used by way of accommodation. Strictly 
speaking, such a covenant is quite unconditional, 
and amounts to a promise (Gal. iii. 15 ff., where 
iirayyeXla and StaArj/crj are used almost as syno- 
nyms) or act of mere fhvor (Ps. Lxxxix. 28, where 

ipn stands in parallelism with fT "IS) on God’s 

part. Thus the assurance given by God after the 
Flood, that a like judgment should not be repeated, 
and that the recurrence of the seasons, and of day 
and night, should not cease, is called a covenant 
(Gen. ix.; Jer. xxxiii. 20). Generally, however, 
the form of a covenant is maintained by the beno 
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fit* which God engages to bestow being made by 
him dependent ii[>oti the fulfillment of certain con- 
ditions which he imposes on man. Thus the cove- 
nant with Abraham was conditioned by circumcision 
l Acts vii. 8), the omission of which was declared 
tantamount to a breach of the covenant (Gen. xvii.) ; 
the covenant of the priesthood, by zeal for God, his 
honor and service (Xum. xxv. 12, 13; Deut. xxxiii. 
0; Nell. xiii. 20; Mai. ii. 4, 5); the covenant of 
Sinai, by the observance of the ten commandments 
(Ex. xxxiv. 27, 28; Lev. xxvi. 15), which are there- 
fore called “Jehovah’s covenant” (Deut. iv. 13), a 
name which was extended to all the books of Moses, 
if not to the whole body of Jewish canonical Script- 
ures (2 Tor. iii. 13, 14). This last-mentioned cov- 
enant, which was renewed at different periods of 
Jewish history (Dent, xxix.; Josh, xxiv.; 2 Chr. 
xv., xxiii., xxix., xxxiv.; Kzr. x.; Neh. ix., x.), is 
one of the two principal covenants between God and 
man. They are distinguished as old and new (Jer. 
xxxi. 31—34; lleb. viii. 8-13, x. 1G), with reference 
to the order, not of their institution but of their 
actual development (Gal. iii. 17); and also as being 
the instruments rcsi>cetively of bondage and free- 
dom (Gal. iv. 24). The latter of these covenants 
appears to he represented in Gal. iii. under a twofold 
aspect, as being a covenant between the First and 
Second Persons of the blessed 'trinity (ver. 1G and 
ver. 20, as explained by Scholefield, Ellieott, Ac.), 
and also a covenant, conditioned by faith in Christ, 
between God and man. (See Bishop Hopkins’s 
IVorAv, vol. ii. pp. 299-398, and IFi'to/us on the 
Covenants, fur the theology of the subject.) Con- 
sistently with this representation of God’s dealings 
with man under the form of a covenant, such cov- 
enant is said to be confirmed in conformity to hu- 
man custom by an oath (Deut. iv. 31; Ps. lxxxix. 
3), to be sanctioned by curses to fall upon the un- 
faithful (Deut. xxix. 21), and to be accompanied by 

a sign (/TS), such as the rainbow (Gen. ix.), cir- 
cumcision (Gen. xvii.), or the Sabbath (Ex. xxxi. 
16, 17). 

2. Properly, of a covenant between man and 
man , i. e. a solemn compact or agreement, either 
between tribes or nations (1 Sam. xi. 1; Josh. ix. 
G, 15), or between individuals (Gen. xxxi. 44), by 
which each party bound himself to fulfill certain 
conditions, and was assured of receiving certain ad- 
vantages In making such a covenant God was 
solemnly invoked as witness (Gen. xxxi. 50), whence 

the expiession “a covenant of Jehovah” (7VH2 

mn\ l Sam. xx. 8, comp. Ez. xvii. 19), and an 
oath was sworn (Gen. xxi. 31); and accordingly a 
breach of covenant was regarded as a very heinous 

Bin ( Ez. xvii. 12-20). A sign (TVS) or witness 

(11') of the covenant was sometimes framed, such 
as a gift (Gen. xxi. 30), or a pillar, or heap of 
stones erected (Gen. xxxi. 52). The marriage 
compact is called “the covenant of God,” Prov. ii. 
17 (see Mill. ii. 14). The word covenant came to 
be applied to a sure ordinance, such as that of the 
shew-bread (Ia*v. xxiv. 8); and is used figuratively 
in such expressions as a covenant with death (Is. 
ixriii. 18), or with the wild beasts (Mos. ii. 18). 

file phrases .TH? 

“lords or men of one’s covenant,” are employed 
to denote confederacy (Gen. xiv. 13, Ob. 7). 

T. T. P. 


COVERING OF THE EYES 
* COVERING OF THE EYES. Tl* 

Hebrew word 7T03 occurs in eight passages of 
the Old Testament ; in six of which (Gen. xx. 16 
Ex. xxii. 27, Job xxiv. 7, xxvi. G, xxxi. 19, Is. L 
3) it is translated “covering” in the A. Y\; ir» 
one (Ex. xxi. 10) it is translated ** laimcnt,” and 
in one (Deut. xxii. 12) “vesture.” 

The meaning of the phrase, “ covering of the 
eyes,” in Gen. xx. 1G, and the construction and 
import of the sentence, are still subjects of discus- 
sion, even among the latest interpreters. “ Tot 
pacnc exstant explicationes, quot sunt interpretes ’’ 
(Iios.). The points still at issue have respect to 
almost every word in the sentence. The pronoun 

S-YH (he or it) may be referred (a) to Abraham 
himself, or (b) to the present made to him. “ A 
covering of the eyes ” may mean (c) a literal veil, 
or (</) a veil in a figurative sense as a protective 
influence, or (e) with a different allusion, a means 
of pacification. By “ the eyes ” may be meant (f) 
those of Sarah herself, or (y) in connection with 

the following bbb, those of all around her and 

in intercourse with her. The word “all ” (in bbb) 
may refer ( h ) to things (namely, acts), or ( i ) to 
persons. In the last clause, may be (j) a 

preposition, or (k) the sign of the accusative case, 
after or (0 as the punctuators have indica- 

ted by the Athnach , in connection with the follow- 
ing verb. The form may be ( m ) the 2d 

pers. fern, of the perfect, or (n) the participle used 
as the 3d pers. fern. 

No. <7, in conjunction with (7, was well expressed 
by Calvin : “ Docetur enim Sara, maritum etii 
juncta est, instar veli esse, quo se tegerc debcat, ne 
exposita sit alienis.” So Vitringa. But Tide justly 
objects, that in this view, tiie present of a thousand 
silverlings, with which Abimelech prefaces this re- 
mark, has no significance. 

Ewald (Ausf. Lehrb. p. 281), combining a, d, y , 
i, j, m, translates and explains thus: “ He is to thee 
a cove vine/ of the eyes for every one who is with 
thee (so that, under his protection, no impure eye 
can with impunity venture to look on thee), and 
toward every one ; so dost thou riyht thyself (defend 
thy right).” 

Gesenius, combining b , e } f h , j, w, translates 
and explains thus: “ So this (the thousand silver- 
lings) is to thee a penalty [satisfaction] for all which 
(has happened) with thee and before all; and she 
was convicted (had nothing to say in excuse). Com- 
pare Gen. xxxii. 21, J trill cover his face (appease 
him) with the present." ISo Kcil, and also Delitzseh; 

except that they take (w) as the 2d pers., 

and bs (j) as referring to persons: “ So it is to 
thee n corenny of the eyes (an expiatory gift) in 
nfevenee to all who are with thee (because all in 
the household shared their mistress’s dishonor); so 
thou art riyhted (properly, pnnrd, namely, to be 
the one who suffered wrung).” 

So the passage is understood by Tticli. lie takes 
exception, however (alter Schumann) to Kwald’g 

and Gesenius's construction of the second HS, 
which should be construed as the one immediately 
preceding it; for Vb HSI TjES must not l* 
arbitrarily separated »n construction and reference. 


cow 


Hence he tianslates: * for all which (has been, or, 
baa taken place) with thee and with all, that thou 
mayest be righted .” 

Baumgarten ( Thebl . Comm, zum Pent.) has re- 
vived Schroeder's interpretation (followed by Rosen- 
miiller and others), taking “covering of the eyes ” 
(cj in the sense of a literal veil; not; however, as 
Schroeder viewed it, as the token of a married 
woman, but simply as a means of concealing her 
beauty, and thus avoiding the danger referred to in 
v. 11. Baumgarten supposes that after Athnach 

the accusative construction is resumed in iTS] 

(k), taking as the 2d pers. perf. ( m ), and 

translates : “ and all this (I do, or, I give) that thou 
mayest be righted.” 

Lange, understanding by “ covering of the' face” 
a veil in the figurative sense, finds (with Le Clerc) 
a double meaning in the expression ; namely, a gift 
of atonement and reconciliation, which at the same 
time shall be as a veil to all eyes, by indicating the 
relation of one married to a husband. 

On these views it may be remarked, that the 
form of the expression, “covering of the eyes,” (not 
“of the face,”) seems to be decisive against the 
supposition that a veil is meant, either as worn by 
Sarah for concealing her person from the sight of 
others, or by them to restrict their sight. In the 
former case, the expression should have been, “ cov- 
ering of the face” (D'39). A “ covering of the 
eyes,” in the literal sense, can mean nothing else 
than the repression of the improper use of the eyes, 
as of wanton looks. This, with reference to Sarah, 
is inapposite, as no such fault is laid to her charge ; 
and if understood of others (“a covering of the 
eyes to all who are with thee”), a veil cannot be 
meant, for that is used for concealment, and not 
for the purpose of obstructing the vision. The ob- 
jection lies equally against the supposition of a veil 
in a figurative sense, since this must conform to 
the literal and proper use of the term. 

The only alternative remaining, is to take the 
expression, “covering of the eyes,” in its strict and 
proper sense, instead of a veil for the face ; either 
with Ewald, as referring to Abraham, her lawful 
protector from the wanton gaze of others, or with 
Gesenius, as a figurative expression for a peace- 
offering. In favor of the former, is the juxtaposition 

of the pronoun (he, or it) with “ thy brother,” 
making this its most natural antecedent ; an objection 
to the latter view, which is but partially obviated 

by the use of for both genders in the Penta- 

teuch. But on the contrary, against Ewald’s view 
lies the more serious objection, that Abimelech 
prefaces this remark with a statement which has 
no bearing on it; and thus a part of what he says 
to Sarah herself is without significance, as addressed 
to her. 

The ancient versions arc all at fault here, and 
throw no light on the true rendering and inter- 
pretation (unless we understand the Septuagint 
version with Gesenius), showing that it was as 
lifficult then as it is now. T. J. C. 

COW. The Ileb. words “l|72, ilbjV, and 
TIE?, have been treated of under Bull. The A. 
V. renders by “cow,” both in Ez. iv. 15, 

uid in Lev. xxii. 28; Num. xviii. 17, where 
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the feminine gen lev is required by the sense, in 
Job xxi. 10 and Is. xi. 7, the A. V. has “cow ” hi 

the rendering of iTTQ, the fern, form of “a 
bullock.” T T WAD. 

COZ [ a thorn]: Kwe': Cos), a man 

among the descendants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 8). 

* The name also of one of the Levites (see 1 

Chr. xxiv. 10; Ezr. ii. 61; Neh. iii. 4, 21; vii. 63). 
The article is prefixed in these passages, and in tho 
first of them retained in the A. V. (Hakkoz 
which see). H. 

COZ'BI [ deceptive , lying] : Xa<r)3f, 

[Vat. -£ ei ;] Jos. Xoafi'ta'- Cozbi ), a Midiauite 
woman, daughter of Zur, one of the chiefs of the 
nation (Num. xxv. 15, 18). 

* CRACKNELS (in 1 Kings xiv. 3, A. V.), 

denotes crumb-cakes, “so called from the sharp 
noise made when breaking ” (Eastwood & Wright's 
Bible Word-Book, p. 134). They formed a part 
of the present which the wife of Jeroboam carried 
to the prophet Ahijah (comp. 1 Sam. ix. 7, 8; xvi. 
20) when she went to learn from him the issue of 
her son’s sickness. They were different from ordi- 
nary loaves, for both are mentioned together in the 
above passage. Fiirst says they were perhaps small 
dried cakes, and pricked or pointed like biscuit, 
such as common people carried with them on jour- 
neys (Iltbr. u. Chald. Worterb . ii. 53). Being 
thus dry and hard, they would have the quality 
expressed by the English name, but inferred only 
from the Hebrew. The queen took such cakes with 
her, because she wished to conceal her rank and 
appear as an ordinary person. See Bunsen’s Bibel- 
werk on 1 Kings xiv. 3. The Hebrew term is that 
in Josh. ix. 5, 12, usually understood there of bread 
so old as to be dry and spotted with mould. But 
the etymology is very obscure. See Fiirst’s Con- 
cord. s. v., and Ges. Thes. ii. 909. H. 

CRANE or D'p, siis or sis [horse, 

from the fleetness of the swallow] : dv’> pidlus 

hirundinis, hirundo). There can be little doubt 
that the A. V. is incorrect in rendering siis by 
“ crane,” which bird is probably intended by the 
Hebrew word ’ agur , translated “ swallow ” by 
the A. V. [Swallow.] Mention is made of 
the sus in Hezekiah’s prayer (Is. xxxviii. 14), 
“Like a sus or an ’ agur so did I twitter;” and 
again in Jer. viii. 7 these two words occur in the 
same order, “the sis and the 'agur observe the 
time of their coming:” from which passage we 
learn that both birds were migratory. According 
to the testimony of most of the ancient versions, 
sus denotes a “swallow.” The passage in Jere- 
miah (/. c .), compared with the twittering notes of 
the sus in Hezekiah’s prayer, goes far - to establish 
this translation, for the Hebrew verb a which is 
rendered “ chatter ” by the A. V. more properly 
signifies to “ chirp ” or to “ twitter,” the term be- 
ing evidently, as Bochart ( Hieroz . ii. 605) has 
shown, onomatopoetic, indicative of the notes of 
the bird. The Italians about Venice call a swallow 
zizilla, and its chirping they express by zizillare 
(see Bochart, l. c.). The expression “ like a swal- 
low did I twitter ” may perhaps appear to ns not a 
very apt illustration of mournful complaint, the 
notes of the various species of the Hirundinida 
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oein" expressive of happiness ratlier tlian of grief : a 
Out it must be remembered that the ancients re- 
garded the swallow as a mournful bird; and it is 
worthy of remark that, according to Dr. Kennicott, 
in thirteen Codices of Jeremiah (/. c.) the word 
/sis occurs instead of sis: it is probable therefore 
that the story of ITocne, Tereus, etc., of Grecian 
mythology had its source in ancient Egyptian fa- 
ble, Isis, as the Egyptians say, having been changed 

into a swallow. The Hebrew word Dtror (WYT*I) 
is noticed under the article Swallow. \Y. 11. 

CRA'TES (Kpdrr)s’ Vulg. translates prtel itus 
esi ), governor of the Cyprians (£ fVl tgov K.), who 
was left hi charge of the “castle” (rfjs aKponi- 
\€(vs) of Jerusalem (?), during the absence of 
Sostratus, in the reign of Antioelius Epipliancs (2 
Mace. iv. 29). . 

CREDITOR. [Loan.] 

CRESCENS (K pfoicrts [the Greek for the 
1-atin name Cnscens, “increasing”], 2 Tim. iv. 10), 
an assistant of St. Caul [who went from Lome to 
Galatia, perhaps sent by the A]K>stlej. said to have 
been one of the seventy disciples. According to 
the Apostolical Constitutions , and many of the 
fathers, he preached the Gospel in Galatia, which 
perhaps is only a conjecture built on the “ Crescens 
to Galatia” of 2 Tim. iv. 10. Later tradition (So- 
plironius) makes him preach in Gaul (Galatia, see 
Theodoret on 2 Tim. L c. ), and found the Church 
at Vienne. II. A. 

CRETE ( KprjTTj : Cretn), the modern Candid. 
This large island, which closes in t he Greek Archi- 
pelago on the S-, extends through a distance of 
140 miles between its extreme points of Cape Sal- 
monk (Acts xxvii. 7) on the E.,and Cape Criume- 
topon beyond Pikknick or Piuenix ( ib . 12) on 
the W. The breadth is comparatively small, the 
narrowest part (called an isthmus by Strabo, x. 475) 
being near Phoenix. Though extremely hold and 
mountainous, this island has very fruitful valleys, 
and in early times it was celebrated for its hundred 
cities (Virg. sICn. iii. 10G). Crete has a conspic- 
uous position in the mythology and earliest history 
of Greece, hut a comparatively unimportant one in 
its later history. It was reduced (b. c. G7) by the 
Iiomans under Metcllus, hence called Creticus, and 
united in one province with Cyrenaica, which was 
at no great distance (Stralx), x. 475) on the oppo- 
site coast of Africa [Cykene]. It is possible that 
in Tit. iii. 1, there may he an implied reference to 
a turbulent condition of the Cretan part of the 
province, especially as regarded the Jewish resi- 
dents. 

It seems likely tlmt a very early acquaintance 
took [dace between the Cretans and the Jews. The 
ttory in Tacitus (Hist. v. 2), that the Jews were 
themsches of Cretan origin, may he accounted for 
by supposing a confusion lxtwcen the Philistines 
and the Jews, and by identifying the Chcrethites 
of I Sam. xxx. 14; *2 Sam. viii. 18; Ez. xxv. 1G; 
Zcph. ii. 5, with Cretan emigrants. In the two 
la3t of these passages they arc expressly called 
Kpqres by the L XX., and in Zcph. ii. G, we have 
the word KprjTtp Whatever conclusion we may 
arrive at on this point, there is no doubt that Jews 
were settled in tho island in considerable numbers 
luring the period between the death of Alexander 


the Great an« the final destruction of Jerusalem 
Gortyna seems to have been their chief residence; 
for it is specially mentioned (l Macc xv. 23) in 
the letters written by the Homans on behalf of the 
Jews, when Simon Maccabams renewed the treaty 
which his brother Judas had made with Home. 
[Goiityna.] See 1 Macc x. G7. At a later pe- 
riod Josephus says (Ant. xvii. 12, § 1, B. ./. ii. 7, 
§ 1) that the Pseudo- Alexander, Herod’s supposed 
son, imposed upon the Jews of Crete, when on bis 
way to Italy. And later still, Philo (Ja<j. ml Cai. 
§ 3G) makes the Jewish envoys say to Caligula 
that all the more noted islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, including Crete, were full of Jews. Thus 
the special mention of Cretans (Acts ii. 11) among 
those who were in Jerusalem at the great Pentecost 
is just what we should expect. 

No notice is given in the Acts of any more direct 
evangelization of Crete ; and no absolute proof can 
he adduced that St. Paul was ever there before his 
voyage from Caesarea to Putcoli ; though it is quite 
possible that he may have visited the island in the 
course of bis residences at Corinth and Ephesus. 
For the speculations which have been made in ref- 
erence to this point, w r e must refer to what is written 
in the articles on Titus, and Titus, Epistle to. 

The circumstances of St. Paul’s recorded visit 
were briefly as fellows. The wind being contrary 
when he was off Cnidus (Acts xxvii. 7), the ship 
was forced to run down to Cape Salmone, and 
thence under the lee of Crete to Faik IIayens, 
which was near a city called Las.ea (vcr. 8). 
Thence, after some delay, an attempt was made, 
on the wind becoming favorable, to reach Phcenice 
for the purpose of wintering there (ver. 12); but a 
sudden gale from the N. E. [Winds] coming 
down from the high ground of Crete (/car' aurris), 
in the neighborhood of Mount Ida, drove the ship 
to the little island of Claud a (vv. 13-10), whence 
she drifted to Malta. It is impossible to say how 
far this short stay at Fair Havens may have afforded 
opportunities for preaching the Gospel at Lasaa or 
elsewhere. 

The next point of connection between St. Paul 
and this island is found in the epistle to Titus. It 
is evident from Tit. i. 5, that the Apostle himself 
was here at no long interval of time before he wrote 
the letter. We believe this to have been between 
the first and second imprisonments. In the course 
of the letter (Tit. i. 12) St. Paul adduces from 
Epimenides, a Cretan sage and poet (fieloy aWjp, 
Plat. Lcyy. i. G42), a quotation in which the vices 
of his countrymen are described in dark colors. 
The truth of what is said by Epimenides is abun- 
dantly confirmed by the passages collected (iv. 10) 
in Meursius’s great work on Crete (Meursii Opera y 
Florence, 1744, vol. iii.). lie has also a chapter 
(iv. 4) on the early Christian history of the island. 
Titus was much honored here during the middle 
ages. The cathedral of Mcgalo-t ’astron was dedi- 
cated to him: and his name was the watchword of 
the Cretans, when they fought against the Vene 
tians, who themselves seem to have placed him 
alwivc St. Mark in < ’arnlia, when they became mas- 
ters of the island. See Pashlev’s Travels in Crete , 
i. tj, 175 (London, 1837). In addition to this 
valuable work, we must refer to 1 locck’s Kreta (Got- 
tingen, 1829), and to some papers translated from 
the Italian, and published by Mr. E. Falkener in th« 


« Unless perhaps the sis nmy hnvo reference more 
panic uuriy to spviiea of a. .ill ^(‘tjpselus), whose 


loud squealing tnny appear to some to be indicative oi 
restless grief. 
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leooJid volume of ihe Museum of Classical Anti- 
quities (London, 185G). J. S. H. 

* Kaiuralies in his 'E Wrjrucd (iii- 453-579) has 
sketched the ancient history and the geographical 
features of Crete 'mountains, rivers, promontories, 
and harbors, with an enumeration of the cities and 
villages], and (though some readjustment may be 
necessary for the present time) furnishes valuable 
statistics respecting the population of the island at 
different periods (Greeks and Turks), its monastic 
establishments, products, exports, imports, and the 
like. This author represents KaAol At glues as an 
insecure roadstead, to which vessels resorted only 
iu great distress, in accordance with its reputa- 
tion among seamen in Paul’s time (Acts xxvii. 8). 
He supposes the Lasiea which was near there to 
oe the “ Lisia ” of the Peutinger Table, but says 
nothing of any place still known by that name 
(Las.ea). He mentions the interesting fact that 
Phoenix or Phoenice (Acts xxvii. 12) had its own 
bishops at an early period, and that one of them 
named Leon was present at the second Nicene 
Council. He speaks of this Phoenix as near Lntro 
(A ourpou), but evidently had no idea that they 
were identical (see Phcenicf.). The opinion of so 
eminent an archaeologist on these points deserves 
to be considered. Tim more recent publications of 
Capt. Spratt, R. N. ( Sailing Directions for the 
Island of Crete , and Travels and Researches in 
Crete) have added largely to our knowledge of 
the topography of the island. Mr. Smith has 
availed himself of these later discoveries, with good 
effect, in his admirable w T ork on the Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul (3d ed. 18GG). 

One of the observations reported by navigators 
is that on the south side of Crete a light southerly 
wind is often succeeded by a typhoon, which strikes 
down from the high mountains on the island, as 
happened to Paul’s vessel in going from Fair Ha- 
vens to Phoenice (Acts xxvii. 13, 14). It is said 
:hat this fact favors the interpretation of f]3a\e 
Kar avrrjs (mentioned in the article above and 
adopted in several of the later English Commenta- 
ries) which refers a'jrrjs to the island (down from 
it) and not to the ship. ( Voyage an/I Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, 3d ed. p. 99). It was true, no doubt, that 
the wiiid in that instance came from the high land 
on shore, but it does not follow that Kar aurijs 
points out that circumstance. No proof has been 
given that fiaWoo, as said of winds, was actually 
used thus with the genitive of the quarter whence 
the wind came, ladder's view (Der Apostel Ge- 
schichten, p. 348, in Lange's Bibelwerk) seems to 
be more correct, that aurrjs refers to the vessel 
which the wind struck and drove out to sea, with 
rails as the mental antecedent, which (actually em- 
ployed in ver. 41 ) could so easily take the place here 
of Luke’s usual 7 r AoToy. This is the explanation 
also of Winer (N. Test. Gram. § 47, 5, h) and of 
Buttmann (Neuttst. Gram. p. 127). It is known to 
the writer that Prof. Sophocles of Harvard College 
interprets Luke here in the same manner. H. 

* CRETES (KpTjres: Creies), inhabitants of 
Crete ^Acts ii. 11), where probably Jews and pros- 
elytes a.re meant (comp. 'Pupaloi =Tou5cuW re ual 
Trpocr 7 )\vTOt in the previous verse); while for the 
same term we have Cretians (A. V.) in Tit. i. 12, 
applied there to native Greeks. “Cretans ” w r ould 
5e a better rendering, says Trench (Auth. Vers. 

78, ed. 1859), in both passages. The subsenp- 
l 4on to the Epistle to Titus (A. V.) states that it 
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was wTitten to him as the “ fust bishop or overseei 
of the church of the Cretians.” For the charaetei 
of the ancient Cretans, see Crete. H. 

* CRE TIANS. [Crete*.] 

* CRIB. This is ihe rendering (A. Y.) of 
D!Q«, e. g. in Is. i. 3. The word denotes (from 

1° fodder) the place from which cattle and 
horses were accustomed to eat their food, but throws 
no light on the sort of structure provided for that 
purpose. It was, no doubt (for such usages in the 
East remain the same from age to age), a box or 
trough “ built of small stones and mortar,” or hol- 
lowed out of au entire block, such as the farmers 
of the country use at the present time. Dr. Thom- 
son mentions an incident connected with these con- 
trivances which illustrates a Scripture passage. At 
Tiberias, as “the droves of cattle and donkeys 
came down from the green hills ” at night, “ I hur- 
ried after them . . . and no sooner had we got 
within the walls than the droves began to disperse. 
Every ox knew perfectly well his owmer, his house, 
and the w r ay to it, nor did he get bewildered for a 
moment in the mazes of these narrow and crooked 
alleys. As for the asses, they walked straight to 
the door, and up to their master’s crib. ... 1 fol- 
lowed one company clear into their habitation, and 
saw each take his appropriate manger, and begin his 
evening meal of dry tibn. Isaiah (i. 3, 4) says in all 
this they were wiser than their owners, who neither 
knew T nor considered, but forsook the Lord, and 
provoked the Holy One of Israel.” — Land and 
Book , ii. 97. 

The “ mangers” of the N. T. were probably like 
the “ cribs ” of the Old. The new Paris edition 
of Stephens’s Thesaurus Grcecie Lhiguce adopts 
the representation in Suicer’s Thes. Eccles. ii. 1420, 
that (par uri is “ properly a hollow place in the stable 
which contains the food of animals; ” that “it is a 
part of the stable, and each of the horses has his 
own (parry) or table, as it were, before him. Here 
(par rr) and rpdirefa (crib and table) are used in- 
terchangeably.” But w'hile the waiters admit 
that sense in Luke xiii. 15 (w'here the A. V. has 
“ stall ”) they regard the word as employed out of its 
proper signification in the passages relating to the 
nativity of our Ix>rd, and as “ standing there by 
metonymy for a stable in which was a crib.” But 
such an exception to the usual meaning is the less 
necessary here, because the locality of the (pdrvr) 
may imply the stall, if for any reason that be re- 
quired. Undoubtedly the true conception of the 
history is that the holy family, excluded from the 
part of the caravanserai ( Kard\vga ) allotted to 
travellers, repaired to the part where the animals 
were, and the birth taking place there, the new- 
born child was laid in one of the feeding-troughs 
within reach. They are not ill adapted to such a 
use; for Dr. Thomson states (Land and Book, ii. 
98) that “his own children have slept in them in 
his rude summer retreats on the mountains.” The 
Arabic translation from the Yulgate by the Maro- 
nite bishop Serkis en-Kurr (under Pope Urban 
YIII.) adjusts the rendering to this view of the 
word. Dr. Yan Dyck says that he has no doubt 
of the correctness of such a translation. 0 The 
writer found this to be a common use of <pdTur t 
among the modern Greeks. Biel (Tins. Philol 
iii. 534) states very correctly the Sept, usage, and 
in accordance with the foregoing view. II. 


a * From a note of Dr. Van Dyck to the writer 
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CRIMSON [Colors.] 

* CRISPING-PINS. The Hebrew word so 

tnuislated in is. iii. 22, charitim , de- 

notes the reticules, often, probably, elegant and 
highly ornamented, carried by the Hebrew ladies. 
In 2 lv. v. 2-3, tlic only other passage in which it 
jecurs, it is rendered bags. See Bag, 1. A. 

CRIS'PUS (K p'unros [crisped, curled ]; found 
tlso in the Talmudists under the forms 

and 'EC^Hp), ruler of the Jewish synagogue at 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 8); baptized with his family 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. i. 14). According to tradi- 
tion, he became afterwards Bishop pf yKgina 
( Const. Apost. vii. 40). II. A. 

* His office (apxKTwdycoyos) shows that he was 

a Jear, and his foreign name that he or his ances- 
tors had mingled freely with other nations. The 
guarded manner in which Paul speaks in 1 Cor. i. 
14, would lead us to think that he baptized Crispus 
only, and not those of his family also who believed 
(Acts xviii. 8). H. 

CROSS (aravpds, cn<6\o\p )• Except the Latin 
crux there was no word definitively and invariably 
applied to this instrument of punishment. The 
Greek word (rravpbs is derived from ’larg/M, and 
properly, like a/c^Aoi} /, means merely a stake (Horn. 
Od. xiv. 11; 11. xxiv. 453). lienee Eustathius 
defines araupoi to be opOa Ka) aTTU^vggeua |uAa, 
and Hesych. at KaTaTrengybres ffK&AoTres, x^P a ~ 
Kes. The Greeks use the word to translate both 
palus and crux ; c. g. araupro 7rpo<r5€<V in Dion 
Cass. (xlix. 22) is exactly equivalent to the Latin 
ad paluin deligare. In Livy even crux means a 
mere stake (“ in tres sustolli eruces,” xxviii. 29), 
just as, vice versa, the Fathers use cr/cdAo^ and 
even stipes (“ de stipite pendens ” ) of a cross proper. 
(In consequence of this vagueness of meaning, im- 
paling (Herod, ix. 70) is sometimes spoken of, 
loosely, as a kind of crucifixion, and avaaKoAoTri- 
£etu is nearly equivalent to at/aaraopovi /; “alii per 
obscoena stipitem egerunt, alii brachia patibulo ex- 
plieuerunt,” Sen. Consol, ad Marc. xx. ; and J\p. 
xiv.). Other words occasionally applied to the 
cross are patibulnm and Jurca , pieces of wood in 
the shape of ri (or V) and A resj^ctively (Dig. 48, 
tit. 13; Plaut. MIL 67. ii. 47; and in Sail. fr. ap. 
Non. iv. 355, “ patibulo eminens affiigebatur ” seems 
clearly to imply crucifixion). After the abolition 
of this mode of death by Constantine, Trcbonianus 
substituted /urea figt ados, for cruci/gendos , wher- 
ever the word occurred. More generally the cross 
is called arbor in/efix (Liv. i. 20; Sen. A/>. 101), 
or lignum in/elix (Cie .per llab. 3); and in Greek 
"vAov (Rcut. xxi. 22). The Lathers, in controversy, 
used to quote the words b Kupioy tfiaalAcvaei' 
(oltti) too £uAot>), from Ps. xiv. 10, or Ps. xevi., 
as a prophecy of the cross; but these words arc 
“adulterina et Christiana devotionc addita; ” though 
Gencbrardus thought them a prophetic addition of 
the LXX., and Agellius conjectures that 'they read 

yV for (Schlcusner’s TItcs.). The Hebrews 

had no word for a cross more definite than ^37, 
“ wood ” (Gen. xl. 19, ifcc.), and so they called the 
transverse beams “ warp and woof” 

{Pearson, On the Creed , art. iv.), like £vAov Si 5n- 
unu, LXX. Crux is the root of cmcio , and is 
iften used proverbially for what i z most painful (as 


“summtim jus, summa crux,.” Colum i.7; “qu»*rm 
in malo crucem,” Ter. Phorm. iii. 3, 11), and as a 
nickname for villains (“Quid ais, crux?” Plaut 
Pen. ii. 5, 17). Barer terms are dupior (Euseb. 
viii. 8), advis (?), and Gabalus (Varro ap. Non. ii. 
373; Macrinus ap. Capitol. Macr. 11). This last 

word is derived from ^22, “ to complete.” 

As the emblem of a slave's death and a murder- 
er’s punishment, the cross was naturally looked 
upon with the profoundest horror, and closely con- 
nected “ with the ideas of pain, of guilt, and of 
ignominy ” (Gibbon, ii. 153; “ Nomen ipsum erucis 
absit non rnodo a corpore eivinm Komanorum, sed 
etiam a eogitatione, oculis, auribus,” Cie. pro Rab. 
5). But after the celebrated vision of Constantine 
(Euseb. 176 Const . i. 27-30), he ordered his friends 
to make a cross of gold and gems, such as he had 
seen, and “ the towering eagles resigned the flags 
unto the cross” (Pearson), and “the tree of curs- 
ing and shame” “sat upon the sceptres and was 
engraved and signed on the foreheads of kings ” 
(Jcr. Taylor, Life o/ Christ , iii. xv. 1). The new 
standards — 


,c In quibus effigies crucis aut gemmata refulget, 

Aut longis solido ex auro prcefertur ab hastis,” 
(Prudent, in Symm. ii. 464 ff.) 

were called by the name Labarum, and may be 
seen engraved in Baronins 
(--l/M. Keel. a. i>. 312, No. 

30), or represented on the 
coins of Constantine the 
Great and his nearer suc- 
cessors. The Labarum is 
described in Euseb. ( V. Con- 
stant. i. 25), and, besides the 
pendent cross, supported the 
celebrated em- 
T) broidcred mon- 
, 41 ogram of Christ 

(Gibbon, ii. 154 ; 

“Transversa X 
littera, sum mo eapite circum- 
flexo,” Cajcil.), which was 
also inscribed on the shields 
and helmets of the legions: — 

** Christus purpurciun gem- 
manti teetus in auro 
Signabat labarum ; clypeo- 
rum insignia Christus 
Scripserat, ardebat summis 

crux addita eristis.” 

(Prudent, t. c.) The labarum. 

Nay, the (rvn$o\ov atcT^piov 
was even more prominently ’ 

honored ; for Jerome says, “ Begum purpuras et 
nrdentes diadematum geinmas patihuli Salvatoris 
pictura condccorat” (Kg. ad Lee.tam). 

\Ve may tabulate thus the various descriptions 
of cross (Lips, de Crttce , i. ; Godwyn’s Moses and 
Aaron) : — 

Crux. 

I 



I 

1. Simplex. 


Com pacta. 


2. Deeussata, 3. Connnlssa, 4. IinmBsa 
Andreana, or and ansnta. or capttata. 
llnrgundian. 

1. 'Hie cmx simpler , or mere stake “of on« 
single piece without transom,” was probably thi 
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wiginal of the reM Sometimes it was merely driven 
through the man’s chest, but at other times it was 
driven longitudinally, 5 ta pax^oos Kal vchrov 
(Hesych. s. v. <tk6\j\P), coming out at the mouth 
(Sen. Ep. xiv.), a method of punishment called 
avaoKivbvXevois, or iufixio. The ajfl'uio consisted 
merely of tying the. criminal to the stake ( ad-palum 
deligare. Liv. xx/i. 13), from which he hung by 
his arms : the process is described in the little poem 
of Ausonius, Cupulo crucifixus. Trees were nat- 
urally convenient for this purpose, and we read of 
their being applied to such use in the Martyr- 
ologies. Tertullian too tells us ( ApoL viii. 1G) that 
to punish the priests of Saturn, Tiberius “ in eisdem 
arboribus, obumbratricibus scelerum, votivis crucibus 
explicuit” (cf. Tac. Germ, xii., “ Proditores et trans- 
fugas arboribus suspendunt ”). How far the expres- 
sion “accursed tree” is applicable under this head 
is examined under the word Crucifixion. 

2. The crux decussata is called St. Andrew’s 
• cross, although on no good grounds, since, accord- 
ing to some, he was killed with the sword; and 
Hippolytus says that he was crucified upright, “ad 
arborem olivae.” It is in the shape of the Greek 
letter X (Jerome, in Jer. xxxi. ; “ X littera et in 
figura crucem, et in numero decern demonstrat,” 
Isidor. Orig. i. 3). Hence Just. Mart. (Dial. c. 
Tryph. p. 200) quotes Plato's expression, e’x^f 6 v 
dvrbv iv rw irawl , with reference to the cross. 
The Fathers, with their usual luxuriant imagination, 
discover types of this kind of cross in Jacob’s 
blessing of Joseph’s sons, x^P 0 " 1 v evyAAaypevais 
(cf. Tert. de Baptismo , viii.); in the anointing of 
priests “ decussatively ” (Sir T. Browne, Garden 
of Cyrus); for the rabbis say that kings were 
auointed “ in forma coronae, sacerdotes autem 

'D i. e. ad formam X Gnecorum” (Schoett- 

gen’s Ilor. Tlebr . et Talm. iv. adf . ); and in the 
crossing of the hands over the head of the goat on 
the day of expiation (Targ. Jonath. ad Lev. xvi. 
21, &e.). 

3. The crux commissn , or St. Anthony’s cross 
(so called from being embroidered on that saint’s 
cope, Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred Art , i. xxxv.), was in 
the shape of a T. Hence Lucian, in his amusing 
A ticii (powyevTcov, jocosely derives aravpds from 
Too (an- 3 t6utov . . Kal rep rex^ypari rep irovypip 
tV 7 rovvpav iiroovvpiav crweAdelv), and makes 
mankind accuse it bitterly for suggesting to tyrants 
the instrument of torture (Jvd. Vocal. 12). This 
shape is often alluded to as the mystical Tau ” 
( Garden of Cyrus ; “ nostra autem T species crucis,” 
Tert. adv. Marc. iii. 22; Jer. in Ezech. ix., &c.). 
As that letter happens to stand for 300, opportunity 
was given for more elaborate trifling; thus the 300 
cubits of the ark are considered typical (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, vi. ; S. Paullin. Ep. ii. ) ; and even Abraham’s 
318 servants (!); since 318 is represented by nr), 
they deduced rbv pev 'lrjaovv iv rods 5 v<n ypdp- 
ciaoiv Kal iv evl t bv aravpdv (Barnab. Ep. ix. ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom, vi.; Ambros. Prol. in l. i. de 
Fide; Pearson (art. iv.) On the Creed , in whose 
uotes these passages are quoted). 

A variety of this cross (the crux ansata, “ crosses 
with circles on their heads”) is found “in ^ 

the sculptures from Khorsabad and the jj 

ivories from Nimroud. M. Lajard ( Observa- * 
'ions sur la Croix ansee) refers it to the Assyrian 
v , inbol of divinity, the winged figure in a circle; 
■>ut Egyptian antiquaries quite reject the theory ” 
[La-yard's Nineveh , ii. 213, not*')- In the Egyptian 
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sculptures, a similar object, called a crux ansata, ia 
constantly borne by divinities, and is variously 
called “ the key of the Nile” (Dr. Young in Encycl. 
Britan.), “ the character of Venus,” and more cor- 
rectly (as by Lacroze) “ the emblem of life.” In- 
deed this was the old explanation (epp^vevOeiaav 
arjpdvai rduTrjv ypacpljv Zoo)) iirepxopivr), Sozo- 
men, llist. Eccl. vii. 15: so too Kufinus (ii. 2D), 
who says it was one of the “ tepannal vel sacer- 
dotalos litterae”). “Tje Egyptians thereby ex- 
pressed the powers and motion of the spirit of the 
world, and the diffusion thereof upon the celestial 
and elemental nature ” (Sir T. Browne, Card, of 
Cyrus). This too was the signification given to it 
by the Christian converts in the army of Theodosius, 
when they remarked it on the temple of Scrapis, 
according to the story mentioned in Suidas. The 
same symbol has been also found among the Copts, 
and (perhaps accidentally) among the Indians and 
Persians. 


4. The crux immissa (or Latin cross) differed 
from the former by the projection of the hdpv 
v\pr]\ov (or stipes) above the Kepas iyuapatov, or 
patibulum (Euseb. de V. Constant, i. 31). That 
this was the kind of cross on whicli our Lord died 
is obvious (among other reasons) from the mention 
of the “ title,” as placed above our Lord’s head, and 
from the almost unanimous tradition ; it is repeat- 
edly found on the coins and columns of Constan- 
tine. Hence ancient and modern imagination has 
been chiefly tasked to find symbols for this sort of 
cross, and has been eminently successful. They 
find it typified, for instance, in the attitude of 
Moses during the battle of Rephidim (Ex. xvii. 12), 
saying that he was bidden by the Spirit, %va TcoiT)or\ 

TVTTOV (Traopov Kal TOO pi\\OVTOS 7 ratrxem 

(Barnab. Ep. 12; Just. Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. 89; 
habitus crucis, Tert. adv. Marc. iii. 18). Firmic. 
Maternus (de Err ore, xxi.) says (from the Tal- 
mudists?) that Moses made a cross of his rod, “ ut 
facilius impetraret quod magnopere postularet, 
crucem sibi fecit ex virga.” He also fantastically 
applies to the cross expressions in I lab. iii. 3-5; Is. 
ix. 6, &c. Other supposed types are Jacob’s ladder 
(Jer. Com. in Ps. xci. ; “ Dominus innixus scalae 
Christus crucifixus ostenditur,” August. Serm. de 
Temp. Lxxix.); the paschal lamb, pierced by trans- 


verse spits (axf)po-T t£6pevov opotoos rip ax'hpari 
tov oraupov owraraiy Just. M. Dial. c. Tryph. 
40) ; and “ the Hebrew Tenupha, or ceremony of 
their oblations waved by the priest into the four 
quarters of the world after the form of a cross ” 
(Vitringa, Obs. Sacr. ii. 9; Schoettgen, l. c.). A 

truer type (John iii. 14) is the elevation (fYlD^p^, 
Chald.) of the fiery serpent (Num. xxi. 8, 9). For 
some strange applications of texts to this figure see 
Cypr. Testim. ii. xx. ff. In Matt. v. 18, Ycora iv 
7 ) pia Kepata is also made to represent a cross (l 
ion rb opdbv £vAov Kal Kepala rb irAdy iov 
Theophyl. in he., &c.). To the four &Kpa of tn 
cross they also applied the 0\f/os Kal ffados Kal 
7 tA dr os Kal prjr.os of Eph. iii. 18 (as Greg. Nyss. 
and Aug. Ep. 120); and another of their fancies 
was that there was a mystical significance in this 
86pv TeTpairAevpov (Nonn. In Joh. xix. 18), be- 
cause it pointed to the four comers of the world 
(“Quatuor inde plagas quadrati colligit orbis,” 
Sedul. iii.). In all nature the sacred sign was found to 
be indispensable (KaravoTjaare Travra iv r <p udopy 
el &vev tov (TX^M aT0S tovtov BioiKeTrai , Just. M. 
Apol. i. 72), especially in such things aa involve 
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duality, energy, or deliverance: as the actions of 
distil", plowing, Ac., the human face, the anten- 
nal of a ship in full sail, Ac. “ Aves quaiulo volant 
ad a thera signnni crucis assumunt. Homo natans, 
vel orans, forma crucis visitor ” (Jcr. in Marc, xi.). 
“ Signa ipsa et cantabra ct vexilla quid aliud quam 
hiaurat® cruees sunt V ” (Min. Fel. Oct. xxix.). 
Similar analogies are repeated in Firiq. Matern. de 
Errore, xxi.; Tert. adv. Nat. i. 12; A/x>l. 10 ; de 
Coron. Mil. 3, and, in answer to the sneers of 
those to whom the cross was “ foolishness,” were 
considered sufficient proof that “ signo crucis aut 
ratio naturalis nititnr aut vest ra religio format ur” 
(Min. Fel., Ac.). The types adduced from Script- 
ure were valuable to silence the difficulties of the 
Jews, to whom, in consequence of Dcut. xxi. 22 
( (TTiKaraparos 6 (Traupoupevos), the cross was an 
especial “stumbling-block” (’l’ert. adv. Jud. 9). 
Many such fancies (e. g. the harmlessness of cruci- 
form llowers, the southern cross, Ac.) are collected 
in “ Communications with the Unseen World." 

Besides the four & K pa (or apices, Tert.) of the 
cross, was a fifth ( irrjypa )> projecting out of the 
central stem, on which the body of the sufferer 
rested (iQ* <S eVoxouj/Tai of araupouperoi, Just. 
M. Tryph. 91, who (more suo) compares it to the 
horn of a rhiuneeros: sedilis excessus, Tert. adv. 
Nat. i. 12; “ ubi reqniescit qui clavis affigitur,” 
Iren. adv. Uteres, i. 12 ). 'This was to prevent the 
weight of the body from tearing away the hands, 
since it was impossible that it “ should rest upon 
nothing but four great wounds ” (Jer. Taylor, Life 
of Christ, iii. xv. 2, who erroneously quotes the 
$6pv T€TpaTr\(vpou of Nonnus). This projection 
is probably alluded to in the famous lines of Mae- 
cenas (ap. Sen. Kp. 101):-*- 

u Vita dum superest bene est ; 

Ilanc mi hi vel acuta 
Si sedeam cruce , sustine.” 

Kuhkopf (ad loc.) so explains it, and it is not so 
probable that it refers to ai/a<nay 5 uA coins as 
Lipsius thinks (de Cruce, i. C). Whether there 
was also a {nrowdotor or support to the feet (as we 
see in pictures), is doubtful. Gregory of lours 
mentions it; but lie is the earliest authority, and 
has no weight (G. J. Voss. Harm. Passion, ii. 
7, 28). 

An inscription, titulus or elogium (iniypaepr), 
Luke xxiii.; atria , Matt, xxvii.; % «? 7 n ypaep)] rgs 
alrias, Mark; rlr\os, John xix. ; “Qui causam 
poenne indicavit,” Suet. Cal. 32 ; ^ riua£, Euseb. : 

7 'pappara rfyu airiav rrjs davartaaews SrjXov vra, 
>1011 Cass. liv. 3 ; nrvxiou Iniypappa exon, 

Ilesych.; m^) was generally placed above the 
person’s head, and briefly expressed his guilt, as 
our 6s ianv ‘'AttccAos 6 Xpierriavos (Euseb. v. 1), 

• hnpie locutus parmularius ” (Suet. Pom. x.), and 
generally was carried before the criminal (“pr.Tce- 
dente titulo,” Suet.). It was covered with white 
gypsum, and the letters were black; hence Sozomen 
calls it Kevnaipa ( Hist. Heel. ii. 1), and Nicephorus 
a Aeon)? irdns (H. Keel. viii. 29). Ilut Nicqiietus 
(Tit. Sand. Crucis, i. G) says it was white with 
red letters. 

A common tradition assigns the perpetual shiver 
if the aspen to the fact of the cross having been 
■ormed of its wood. Lipsius, however (de Cruce, 
ii. 13), thinks it was of oak, which was strong 
iiiough, ami common in Jndcea. Few will attach 
iny consequence to his other reason, that the relics 
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appear to be of oak. The legend to which lie 
alludes, 

" Pes crucis cst cedrus, corpus tenet alta cupressu* 
Palma inanus retiuet, titulo toetatur oliva, ’* 

hardly needs refutation. It must not be overlooked 
that crosses must have been of the meanest and 
readiest materials, because they were used in such 
marvelous numbers. Thus we are told that Alex- 
ander .Janmetis crucified 800 Jews (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 14, § 2 ); and Varus 2000 (id. xvii. 10 , § 10); 
and Hadrian 500 a day; and Titus so many that 
X<apa re cVcAcittcto to?t aravpots nal crravpol 
Toty adpaaiv (Joseph. B. J. vi. 28, where Be- 
laud rightly notices the strange retribution, “ so 
that they who had nothing but ‘crucify’ in their 
mouth, were therewith paid home in their own 
bodies,” Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. v. 21). In 
Sicily, Augustus crucified GOO (Oros. vi. 18). 

It is a question whether tying or binding to the 
cross wa 3 the more common method. In favor of 
the first are the expressions ligare and deligare ; 
the description in Ausonius, Cupido Ci'ucif. ; the 
Egyptian custom (Xen. Ephes. iv. 2); the mention 
by Pliny (xxviii. 11) of spavtum e emee among 
magical implements; and the allusion to crucifixion 
noted by the fathers in John xix. 24 (Theophyl. 
ad loc. and l’ert. “ Tunc Petrus ab altero cingitur 
cum cruci astringitur ”). On the other side we 
have the expression irpoariXovcrOai, and numberless 
authorities (Sen. de Vit. Beatd, 19 ; Artemidor. 
Oneirocr., in several passages; A pul. Met. iii. GO; 
Plant. Mostel. ii. 1 , 13, el passim). That our 
I^ord was nailed, according to prophecy, is certain 
(John xx. 25, 27, Ac.; Zech. xii. 10; Ps. xxii. 1G: 
“ Foderunt maims meas et pedes, qune propria 
atroeitas crucis,” Tert. adv. Afarc. iii. 19, Ac.; 
Icpv^au, LXX. ; although the Jews vainly endeavor 

to maintain that here V "'SD, “ like a lion,” is the 
true reading, Sixt. Senensis Bill. Sand. viii. 5, p. 
G40). It is, however, extremely probable that both 
methods were used at once: thus in Lucan (vi. 547, 
If.) we have mention both of “nodos noeentes” and 
of “ iusertum manibus chalybein”; and Hilary (de 
Trin. x.) mentions together “ eolligantum funium 
vincula et adactorum clavorum vulnera.” We may 
add that in the crucifixion (as it is sometimes 
called, Tert. adv. Marc. i. 1, ef. Manil. de Androm. 
v.) of Prometheus, yEsehylus, besides the nails, 
speaks of a paax^aTT^p (Prom, 79). When 
either method was used alone, the tying was con- 
sidered more painful (as we find in the Mnrtyrolo- 
gies), since it was a “diutinus crueiatus.” 

It is doubtful whether three or four nails were 
employed. The passage in Plaut. Most. ii. 1, 13, 
is, as Lipsius (de Ci'uce, ii. 9) shows, indecisive. 
Nonnus speaks of the two feet (6pow\oKces) being 
fastened with one nail (#£ 1/71 7 Sptytp), and Greg. 
Xaz. (Pe Clndst. pat.) calls the cross a |uAoj/ 
Tpia-qXou ; hence on gold and silver crosses the 
nails were represented by one ruby or carbuncle at 
each extremity (Mrs. Jameson, l . c.). In the “in- 
vention” of the cross, Socrates (//. E. i. 17) only 
mentions the hand-nails; and that only two were 
found is argued by Winer (s. v. Krcuzigung) from 
the ret /xeV, ret 5 c (instead of tout pen) hi Theodor. 
//. E. i. 17. 1 tarnish writers, however, generally 

follow Gregory of Tours (Pe Glor. Mart, vi.) in 
maintaining four, which may also be implied by the 
plural in Cypr. de Pass'ume (“elavis . . . ]>ede* 
torebrantihus "), who also mentions three more, 
used to nail on the title. Cyprian is a very good 
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authority, because he had often been a witness of 
executions. There is a monograph on the subject 
by Corn. Curtius (de clavis dominicis, Antw. 1G70). 
\Vhat has been said sufficiently disproves the 
calumny against the Albigenses in the following 
very curious passage of Lucas Tudensis (ii. contra 
ilbtg.): “ Albigensis primi pinxerunt imaginem 
criicifixi uno clavo simul utrunique pedem configente, 
et virginem Mariam Monoculam (!) ; utrumque 
in derisioncm: sed postea prior figura retenta est, 
et irrepj.it in vulgarem famam.” ((Quoted by Jer. 
Taylor, l. c.) On the supposed fate of the nails, 
see Theodor. H. E. i. 17. Constantine fastened 
one as a <pv\aKrr}piov on his horse’s bridle, and 
one (Zonaras says some) on the head of the statue 
which he intended to be the palladium of Constan- 
tinople, and which the people used to surround with 
lighted torches (Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. ii. 1, 3, and 
notes). The clavus pedis dextri is shown at Treves 
(Lips. ii. 9, note). 

The story of the so-called “invention of the 
cross,” A. D. 326, is too famous to be altogether 
passed over. Besides Socrates and Theodoret, it is 
mentioned by Rufinus, Sozomen, Paulinus, Sulp. 
Severus, and Chrysostom, so that Tillemont (Mem. 
Ecc. vii.) says that nothing can be more certain; 
but, even if the story were not so intrinsically ab- 
surd (for among other reasons it was a law among 
the Jews that the cross was to be burnt; Othonis 
Lex. Rab. s. v. Supplicia ), it would require far more 
probable evidence to outweigh the silence of Euse- 
bius. It clearly was to the interest of the Church 
of Rome to maintain the belief, and invent the story 
of its miraculous multiplication, because the sale 
of the relies was extremely profitable. The story 
itself is too familiar to need repeating. To this 
day the supposed title, or rather fragments of it, 
are shown to the people once a year in the church 
of Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme at Rome. On the 
capture of the true cross by C’hosroes II., and its 
rescue by Heraclius, with even the seals of the case 
unbroken, and the subsequent sale of a large frag- 
ment to Louis IX., see Gibbon, iv. 326, vi. 66. 
Those sufficiently interested in the annals of ridicu- 
lous imposture may see further accounts in Baronius 
(Ann. Ecc. a. d. 326, Nos. 42-50), Jortin, and 
Schmidt (Problem, de Crucis Dominlcce Jnven- 
tione , Helmst. 1724); and on the fate of the true 
cross, a paper read by Lord Mahon before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, Feb. 1831 (cited by Dean 
Milman ). , 

It was not till the 6th century that the emblem 
of the cross became the image of the crucifix. As 
a symbol the use of it was frequent in tne early 
Church (“ frontem crucis signaculo terimns,” Tert. 
de Cor. Mil. 3). It was not till the 2d century that 
any particular efficacy was attached to it (Cypr. 
Testim. ii. 21, 22; Fact. Inst. iv. 27, &c. ; Mos- 
heim, ii. 4, 5). On its subsequent worship (lairia) 
by the Church of Rome, see Jer. Taylor’s Diss. 
from Popery , i., ii. 7, 12 ; and on the use of the 
sign in our Church, Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. v. 65. 
Some suppose an allusion to the custom in Ez. ix. 

1 (Poli Synops. ad loc. ; Gesen. s. v. Vjl; signum 
spec, cruciforme , Sixt. Sen. ii. 120). 

Besides the noble monograph of Lipsius, de Cruce 
(from which we have largely borrowed, and whose 
wealth of erudition has supplied every succeeding 
writer on the subject with abundant authorities), 
there are works by Salmasius (de Cruce , Epp. 3); 
Kippingius (de C-uce et Crucia-nis , Rrem. 1671): 
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Bosius (de Cruce triumphante et gloriosd, Ant- 
werp, 1617); Gretscr (de Cruce Chnsti ); and 
Bartholinus (Hypomnemata de Cruce); very much 
may also be gleaned from the learned notes of 
Bishop Pearson (On the Creed, art. iv.). Other 
authorities are cited or alluded to in the article it- 
self. [Crucifixion.] F. W. F. 

CROWN This ornament, which 

is both ancient and universal, probably originated 
from the fillets used to prevent the hair from being 
dishevelled by the wind. Such fillets are still com- 
mon. and they may be seen on the sculptures of 
Persepolis, Nineveh, and Egypt; they gradually 
developed into turbans (Joseph. Ant. iii. 7, .§ 7), 
which by the addition of ornamental or preciom 
materials assumed the dignity of mitres or crowns. 
The use of them as ornaments probably was sug- 
gested by the natural custom of encircling the head 
with flowers in token of joy and triumph. (“ Let 
us crown ourselves with rosebuds,” Wisd. ii. 8; 3 
Macc. vii. 16; Jud. xv. 13, and the classical writ- 
ers, passim; Winer, s. v. Kranze). The first 
crown was said to have been woven for Pandora by 
the Graces (comp, areepavos ^apircou, Prov. iv. 9 
= <TT€(payos reev TTveopariKcav -)^api(Xp.dTwv, Lex. 
Cyr.). According to Pherecydes, Saturn was the 
first to wear a crown; Diodorus says that Jupiter 
was first crowned by the gods after the conquest of 
the Titans. Pliny, Harpocration, &c., ascribe its 
earliest use to Bacchus, who gave to Ariadne a 
crown of gold and Indian gems, and assumed the 
laurel after his conquest of India. Leo vEgyptius 
attributes the invention to Isis, whose wreath was 
cereal. These and other legends are collected by 
Tertullian from the elaborate treatise on crowns by 
Claud. Saturnius (“ praestantissimus in hac materia 
commentator ”). Another tradition says that Nftn- 
rod was the first to wear a crown, the shupe of which 
was suggested to him by a cloud (Eutychius Alex- 
andr. Ann. i. 63). Tertullian in his tract De Cor. 
Militis (c. 7 ff.) argues against them as unnatural 
and idolatrous. He is, however, singularly unsuc- 
cessful in trying to disprove the countenance given 
to them in Scripture, where they are constantly 
mentioned. IIesays“Quis . . . episcopus inven- 
itur coronatus ? ” (c. 9). But both the ordinary 
priests and the higli-priest wore them. The com- 
mon mitre KiSapis, Ex. xxviii. 40, xxix. 

9, &c., Tcuvia, Joseph. crTp6<pior t oi iepeds <£o- 
poucri , Ilesych.) was a 7r?Aoy Izkowos, forming a 
sort of linen tcenia or crown (areepdvr}), Joseph. 

Ant. iii. 7. The (f Svaoivt) t idpa) of the 

high-priest (used also of a regal crown, Ez. xxi. 26) 
was much more splendid (Ex. xxviii. 39 ; Lev. viii. 
9 ; “an ornament of honor, a costly work, the de- 
sire of the eyes,” Ecclus. xlv. 12; “ the holy crown,” 
Lev. viii. 9, so called from the Tetragrammaton in- 
scribed on it; Sopranes, de Re Vest. .Jud., p. 441). 
It had a second fillet of blue lace (e| vaulvdov 
7 T€ 7 rotK:f\jueW, the color being chosen as a type of 

heaven), and over it a golden diadem Ex. 
xxix. 6), “on which blossomed a golden calyx like 
the flower of the vocrKiiapos ” (Joseph. Ant. iii. 6). 

The gold band LXX. TveraXov, Orig. lAao - * 

rJiptov , D is Stirnblatt , Luther) was tied behind 
with blue lace (embroidered with flowers), and be- 
ing two fingers broad, bore the inscription (not in 
bas-relief as Abarbanel says) “ Holiness to the 
Lord.” (Comp. Rev. xvii. 5; Braunius, de Vest. 
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Sacerd. ii. 22; Maimon. de Apparatu Teniph , »x. 
1; Reland, Aw/q/. ii. 10; Carpzov. Appar. Crk. p. 
B5; Joseph. B. J. v. 5, § 7; Philo, de 17/. J/os/'s, 
iii. 519.) Some suppose that Josephus is describ- 
ing a later crown gi\ en by Alexander the Great to 
Jaddua. (Jennings’s Jew. Ant . p. 158.) The use 
of the crown by priests and in religious services 
was universal, and perhaps the badge belonged at 


Crowns worn by Assyrian kings. (From Nimroud and 
Kouyupjik.) 

first ‘‘rather to the pontificalia than the regalia.” 
Tli us Q. Fabius Pictor says that the first crown 
was used by Janus when sacrificing. “A striped 
head-dress and queue,” or “a short wig, on which 
a band was fastened, ornamented with an asp, the 
symbol of royalty,” was used by the kings of Egypt 
in religions ceremonies (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. 
iii. 354, Jig. 13). The crown worn by the kings 
of Assyria was “ a high mitre . . . frequently 
adorned with flowers, Ac., and arranged in bands 
of linen or silk. Originally there was only one 
hand, but afterwards there were two, and the orna- 
ments were richer” (Layard, ii. 320, and the illus- 
trations in Jahn, Arch. Germ. ed. pt. i. vol. ii. tab. 
ix. 4 and 8). 

'lliere arc several words in Scripture for a crown 
l>esides those mentioned; as the head-dress 

of bridegrooms. Is. lxi. 10, pirpa y LXX.; Bar. v. 
2; Ez. x.xiv. 17 (rpixupa), and of women, Is. 

iii. 20 (^uttAJ/ciov?); iTTSD?, a head-dress of 

great splendor (Is. xxviii. 5); PPlb, a wreath of 
flowers (( TTe<pavos), Prow i. 9, iv. 9: such wreaths 
were used on festal occasions (Is. xxviii. 1 ). 
a common tiara or turban, Job xxix. 14; Is. iii. 
23 (but EXX. 8i7rAots, OepicTTpor)- The words 
-in, -ins, and SMITHS, are spoken of under 
Diadkm. The general word is TTHtoVi and we 

must attach to it the notion of a eostly turban irra- 
diated with pearls and gems of priceless value, 
which often form aigrettes for feathers, as in the 
crowns of modem Asiatic sovereigns. Such was 
probably the crown, which with its precious stones 
weighed (or rather “was worth”) a talent, taken 
by David from the king of Ammon at Kabbah, and 
used as the state crown of Judah (2 Sam. xii. 30). 
Some groundlessly suppose that being too heavy to 
wear, it was suspended over his head. The royal 
crown was sometimes buried with the king (Schiek- 
ard, Jus Ileg. vi. 19, 421). Idolatrous nations also 
“made crowns for the head of their gods” (F.p. 
Fer. 9) [or Bar. vi. 9]. 

The Jews boast that three crowns were given to 
them; STThH "VTD, the crown of the Ijiw; 


IT, the crown of priesthood; and maba, 
the royal crown, better than all, which is 

the crown of a good name (Garpzov. 
Apparat. Critic, p. 60; Othonis Lex. Ttdm. a. v 
Corona). 

2re(paros is used in the N. T. for every kind of 
crown; but. aieppa only once (Acts xiv. 13) for 
the garlands used with victims. In the Byzantine 
Court the latter word was confined to the imperial 
crown (Du I’rcsnc, Gloss. Gvwc. p. 1442). The 
use of funeral crowns is not mentioned in the 
Bible. 

In Rev. xii. 3, xix. 12, allusion is made to 
“ many crowns ” worn in token of extended do- 
minion. Thus the kings of Egypt used to be 
crowned with the “pshent” or united crowns of 
Upper and Ixnver Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
iii. 351 ff. ; comp. Layard, ii. 320); and Ptolemy 
Philometor wore tiro diadems, one for Europe and 
one for Asia. Similarly the three crowns of the 
Papal tiara mark various accessions of power: the 
first corona was added to the mitra by Alexander 
111., in 1159; the second by Boniface VIII., in 
1303; and the third by Urban V., in 13G2. 

The laurel, pine, or parsley crowns given to vic- 
tors in the great games of Greece are finely alluded 
to by St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 5, Ac.)-“ 
They are said to have originated in the laurel- 
wreath assumed by Apollo on conquering the Py- 
thon (Tert. de Cor. Mil. cc. 7, 15). “Crown” is 
often used figuratively in the Bible (Prow xii. 4, 
xvii. G; Is. xxviii. 5; Phil. iv. 1, Ac.). The term 
is also applied to the rims of altars, tables, Ac. 
(Ex. xxv. 25, Ac.; Deut. xxii. 8, tt oificrcts trre^a- 
vt)v T<p Bw/jlutI aov. “ ProjcctuiA coronarum,”^ 
Vitr. ii. 8 ; “ Angusti muri corona,” Q. Curt. ix. 4, 
30). The ancients as well as the modems had a 
coin called “ a crown ” ( T br are<pavor hr 6<pri\fTc } 
1 Macc. xiii. 39, x. 29, A. V. “crown-tax,” v. 
Suid. s. r. arrecpartKhv rfAetr/^a). [Diadkm.] 

The chief writers on crowns are Gaschalius (de 
Coronis libri x.) and Meursius (de Corona , Hafniaj, 
1071). Eor others, see Eabricius, Bibl. Ant. xiv. 
13. F. W. F. 

CROWN OF THORNS (oTetpai/os auar- 
0oDe, Matt, xxvii. 29). Our Lord was crowned 
with thorns in mockery by the Roman soldiers. 
The object seems to have been insult, and not the 
infliction of pain, as has generally been supposed. 
The Rhamnus or Spina Christ i, although abundant 
in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, cannot be the 
plant intended, because its thorns are so strong and 
large that it could not have been woven ( 7 rAe- 
£ai/res) into a wreath. The large-leaved acanthus 
(bcar’s-foot) is totally nnsuited for the purpose. 
Had the acacia been intended, as some suppose, tlu 5 
phrase would have been ^ i/cdrOrjs. Obvioush 
some small tlexile thorny shrub is meant; jn'iliaps 
cipptres spinosie (Roland’s Pahvstina , ii. 523). 
Ilassplquist ( Travels, p. 260) says that the thorn 
used was the Arabian Xabk. “ It was very suit- 
able for their purpose, as it has many sharp thorns 
which inflict painful wounds; and its flexible, 
pliant, and round branches might easily Ik? plait is] 
in the form of a crown.” It also resembles the 
rich dark green of the triumphal ivy-wreath, which 
would give additional pungency to its ironical pur 

« • On Paul's u*e of metaphors derived from thU 
sourre, see U vmks ( Amur, ed ). 11. 
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pose (Rosenm filler, Botany of Script . p. 202, Eng. 
ed.). On the Empress Helena’s supposed discov- 
ery of the crown of thorns, and its subsequent fate, 
see Gibbon, ii. 306, vi. 66, ed. Milman. 

F. W. F. 

CRUCIFIXION (t rravpovv , avaaraupovv, 
<rKo\oTri£ctv f Trpoo"r)\ovv (and, less properly, ava- 
oKtvZvXeuetv) ' cruci or patibulo affigere, suffigere , 
or simply figere (Tert. de Bat. iii.), cruciare 
(Auson.), ad palum alligare , crucem alicui stat- 
uere , in crucem agere, tollere, &c. : the sufferer was 
called cruciarius). The variety of the phrases 
shows the extreme commonness of the punishment, 
tho invention of which is traditionally ascribed to 
Semir.unis. It was in use among the Egyptians 
(as in the case of Inarus, Thuc. i. 30; Gen. xl. 
19), the Carthaginians (as in the case of Hanno, 
<fcc., Yal. Max. ii. 7; Sil. Ital. ii. 314), the Per- 
sians (Polycrates, <fec., Herod, iii. 125, iv. 43 ; Esth. 
vii. 10, crravpooOriToo eV’ avr6y LXX. v. 14), the 
Assyrians (Diod. Sic. ii. 1), Scythians (id. ii. 44), 
Indians (id. ii. 18), (Winer, s. v. Kreuzigung ,) 
Germans (possibly, Tac. Germ . 12), and very fre- 
quent from the earliest times (reste suspendito , Liv. 
i. 26) among the Greeks and Homans. Cicero, 
however, refers it, not (as Livy) to the early kings, 
but to Tarquinius Superbus (j>ro Bab. 4); Aurel. 
Victor calls it “ Vetus veterrimumquc (an teterr. ?) 
patibulorum supplicium.” Both npepar and sus- 
pendere (Ov. Ibis , 299) refer to death by crucifix- 
ion ; thus in speaking of Alexander’s crucifixion of 
2000 Tyrians, avenpepacreu in Diod. Sic. answers 
to the crucibus ajfixus , Q. Curt. iv. 4. 

Whether this mode of execution was known to 
the ancient Jews is a matter of dispute, on which 
Winer quotes a monograph by Bormitius. It is as- 
serted to have been so by Baronins (Annul, i. xxxiv.), 
Sigonius (de Rep. Hebr. vi. 8), &c., who are re- 
futed by Casaubon (c. Baron . Exerc. xvi. ; Carp- 
zov. Apparal. Grit. p. 591). The Hebrew words 

said to allude to it are nbri (sometimes with the 
addition of yyn bv-, hence the Jews in polemics 
call our Lord and Christians '-iVp-ow, 

“worshippers of the crucified ”) and both of 
which in A. Y. are generally rendered “ to hang ” 
(2 Sam. xviii. 10; Deut. xxi. 22; Num. xxv. 4; 
Job xxvi. 7); for which crravpoca occurs in the 
LXX. (Esth. vii. 10), and crucfixerunt in the 
Yulg. (2 Sam. xxi. 6, 9). The Jewish account of 
the matter (in Maimonides and the Kabbis) is, that 
the exposure of the body tied to a stake by its 
hands (which might loosely be called crucifixion), 
took place after death (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. in 
Matt, xxvii. 31 ; Othonis Lex. Rub. s. v. Supplicia ; 
Belaud, Ant. ii. 6 ; Sir T. Browne, Yulg. Errors , v. 
21). Even the placing of a head on a single up- 
right pole has been called crucifixion. This cus- 
tom of crucifixion after death (which seems to be 
implied in Deut. xxi. 22, 23), was by no means 
rare; men were first killed in mercy (Suet. Coes. ; 
Herod, iii. 125; Plut. Cltom. 38). According to 
a strange story in Pliny (xxxvi. 15, § 24), it was 
adopted by Tarquin, as a post mortem disgrace, to 
prevent the prevalence of suicide. It seems on the 
whole that the Habbis are correct in asserting that 
this exposure is intended in Scripture, since the 
Mosaic capital punishments were four (namely, the 
sword, Ex. xxi., stranding, fire, Lev. xx., and ston- 
ing, Deut. xxi.). Philo indeed says (de Leg. spec.) 

33 
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that Moses adopted crucifixion as a murderer’s pun- 
ishment, because it was the waist he could discover; 
hut the passage in Deut. (xxi. 23) does not prove 
his assertion. Probably therefore the Jews bor- 
rowed it from the Homans (Joseph. Ant. -ax. 6, § 2; 
de Bell. Ju<l. ii. 12, § 6; Vtt. 75, &c.), although 
there may have been a few isolated instances of it 
before (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 14, § 2). 

It was unanimousl) considered the most horrible 
form of death, worse even than burning, since the 
“cross” precedes ‘•burning” in the law-books 
(Lips, de Cruce , ii. 1). Hence it is called “crude- 
lissimum teterrimumque supplicium” (Cic. Verr. v. 
66), “extrema poena” (Apul. de Ars. Asin. x.), 
“summurn supplicium” (Paul. Sent. v. tit. xxi., 
&c.) ; and to a Jew it would acquire factitious horror 
from the curse in Deut. xxi. 23. Among the Ro- 
mans also the degradation was a part of the inflic- 
tion, since it was especially a servile supplicium 
(Tac. II. iv. 11; Juv. vi. 218; Hor. Sat. i. 3, 8, &c.; 
Plaut. passim), so that even a freedman ceased to 
dread it (Cic. pro Rab. 5); or if applied to freemen, 
only in the case of the vilest criminals, thieves, 
<fcc. (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 10, § 10; B. J. v. 11, § 1; 
Paul. Sent. v. tit. xxiii. ; Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 23). 
Indeed exemption from it was the privilege of every 
Roman citizen by the jus civitatis (Cic. Verr. ii. 
1, 3). Our Lord was condemned to it by the pop- 
ular cry of the Jews (Matt, xxvii. 23, as often hap- 
pened to the early Christians) on the charge of se- 
dition against Caesar (Luke xxiii. 2), although the 
Sanhedrim had previously condemned him on the 
totally distinct charge of blasphemy. Hundreds 
of Jews were crucified on this charge^ as by Florus 
(Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 14, § 9) and Yarns, who 
crucified 2000 at once (Ant. xvii. 10, § 10). 

We now purpose briefly to sketch the steps of 
the punishment, omitting only such parts of it as 
have been already detailed under Ckoss. 

The scarlet robe, crown of thorns, and other in- 
sults to which our lx»rd was subjected were illegal, 
and arose from the spontaneous jietulance of the 
brutal soldiery. But the punishment properly com- 
menced with scourging, after the criminal had been 
stripped; hence in the common form of sentence 
we find “ summove, lictor, despolia, verbera,” &c. 
(Liv. i. 26). For this there are a host of authori- 
ties, Liv. xxvi. 13; Q. Curt. vii. 11; Luc. dePiscat. 
2; Jer. Comment, ad Matt, xxvii. 26, <fcc. It was 
inflicted not with the comparatively mild virgee , but 
the more terrible fiagellum (Hor. Sat. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 24, 25), which was not used by the Jews (Deut. 
xxv. 3). Into these scourges the soldiers often 
stuck nails, pieces of bone, <fcc., to heighten the pain 
(the jud<TTt£ aorrpayaXooT'f) mentioned by Athen- 
aeus, &c. ; “flagrum pecuinis ossibus catenatum,” 
Apul.), which was often so intense that the sufferer 
died under it (Ulp. de Pcenis , 1 . viii. ). The scourg- 
ing generally took place at a column, and the one 
to which our Lord was bound was seen by Jerome, 
Prudentius, Gregory of Tours, <fcc., and is still 
shown at several churches among the relics. In 
our Lord’s case, however, this infliction seems 
neither to have been the legal scourging after the 
sentence (Val. Max. i. 7 ; Joseph. B. J. v. 28, ii. 
14, § 9), nor yet the examination by torture (Acts 
xxii. 24), but rather a. scourging before the sentence, 
to excite pity and procure immunity from further 
punishment (Luke xxiii. 22; John xix. 1); and if 
this view be correct, the tppayeXXdoaas in Matt, 
xxvii. 26 is retrospective, as so great an anguish 
| could hardly have been endured twice (see Poli 
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Synopsis, ad loc.). How severe it was is indicate! 
In prophecy (I's. xxxv. 15, Is. 1. Oj. Voss', ua con- 
siders that it was fjartly legal, partly tentatnc 
{//inn. J*ass. v. 13). 

The criminal carried his own cross, or at any 
rate a p:irt of it (Pint, de iis qni sero, Ac. 1); Ar- 
temid. Oneiracr. ii. Cl; John xix. 17; “ Patibulnm 
feral per urbem, dcinde afiigatur cruei,” Plaut. Car- 
Umar.). Hence the torn) Furcifer, = cro*sbearer. 
This was prefigured by Isaac carrying the uxxxl in 
Cen. xxii. G, where even the dews notice the paral- 
lel; and to this the fathers fantastically applied the 
expression in Is. ix. 0, “ the government shall be 
upon his shoulder.” They were sometimes scourged 
and goaded on the way (Plant. Mosiel. i. 1, 5*2). 
“ In some old figures we see our Ixird described 
with a table appendcut to the fringe of his gar- 
ment, set full of nails and pointed iron ” (Jer. 
Taylor, Life of Christ, iii. xv. 2. “ Ilarebas ligno 
quod tulcras,” Cypr. de Pas. p. 50). [Si.vox of 
Cyrknk.] 

The place of execution was outside the city 
( 4 ‘ post url>ein,” Cic. Verr. v. GG; “ extra portam,” 
Plaut. Mil. Gl. ii. 4, 6; 1 K. xxi. 13; Acts vii. 
58; ileb. xiii. 12; and in camps “extra vallum ”), 
often in some public road (Quiuct. Decl. 275) or 
other conspicuous place like the Campus Martius 
(Cic. pi'o Rabirio), or some spot 9et apart for the 
purpose (Tac. Ann. xv.). This might sometimes 
be a hill (Val. Max. \i.); it is however merely tra- 
diti in to call Golgotha a hill ; in the Evangelists it 
is called t6ttos [Calvary]. Arrived at the place 
of execution, the sufferer was stripped naked (Ar- 
temid. Oneiracr. ii. 58), the dress being the per- 
quisite of the soldiers (Matt, xxvii. 35; Dig. xlviii. 
20. G); possibly not even a cloth round the loins 
was allowed him ; at least among the Jews the rule 
was “ that a man should be stoned naked,” where 
what, follows show's that “ naked ” must not be taken 
in its restricted sense. 'Hie cross was then driven 
into the ground, so that the feet of the condemned 
were a foot or two above the earth (in pictures of 
the crucifixion the cross is generally much too large 
and high), and he was lifted upon it (“agere,” “ ex- 
currere,” “tollcre,” “asccndere in crucem;” Pru- 
dent. 7 r€^l GTTf<p ‘ Plaut. Mostel. “ Crucisalus; ” Id. 
liu'ch. ii. 3. 128; dvyyov, x)yov, fiyor eh &Kpor 
TfAoy, Greg. Nil/..), or else stretched tq>on it on the 
ground, and then lifted with it, to which there seems 
to l*e an allusion in a lost prophecy quoted by Ilama- 
bas (Lp. 12), orau £v\or k\i67i ical araarfj (Pear- 
son on Cned, Art. iv.). The former method was 
the commoner, for we often read (as in Esth. vii. 
10, Ac.) of the cross being erected beforehand in 
terrorem. I More the nailing or binding took place 
(for which sec Cross), a medicated cup was given 
out of kindness to confuse the senses and deaden 
the pangs of the sufferer (I’rov. xxxi. G), usually 
of ohos h TfjLvppKTfxevos or \e\i&ai'a'p.ei/os, as 
among the Jews (Lightfoot, //or. Hebr. nd Matt. 
xxvii.), because myrrh was soporific. Our Ix>rd re- 
fused it that his senses might l*e clear (Matt, xxvii. 
34; Mark xv. 23. Maimon. »S a tilted, xiii.). St. 

Matt, calls it u£os pera an expres- 

sion used iu reference to Ps. Ixix. 21, but not strictly 
accurate. This mercifully intended draught must 
not be confounded with the sjxingeful of vinegar 


« • The malefactors (*a*ovpyot) rruHlW with the 
F*vloiir were not ' f thieves ” (*A rnra ) as lu the A V., 


(or /M’scn, the common drink of Human soldiers, 
Spart. J/adr.; Plaut. Mil. Gl. iii. 2, 23), which 
was put on a hyssoji-stalk and oflered to our Lord 
in mocking and contemptuous pity (Matt, xxvii 
48; Luke xxiii. 3G); this He tasted to allay the 
agonies of thirst (John xix. 2‘J). 

Our Ix>rd was crucified between two “thieves”® 
or “malefactors” (then so common in Palestine, 
Joseph. B . ./. ii. G, Ac.), according to prophecy (Is. 
liii. 12); and was watched according to custom by 
a party of four soldiers (John xix. 23) with their 
centurion (KouarccSia, Matt, xxvii. GG; “miles qui 
cniees assurahat,” Petr. Nut. iii. 6; Pint. IT/. Cleom. 
c. 38), whose express office was to prevent the sur- 
reption of the body. Tliis was necessary from the 
lingering character of the death, which sometimes 
did not supervene even for three days, and was at 
last the result of gradual benumbing and starva- 
tion (Euseb. viii. 8; Sen. Prov. 3). Put for this 
guard, the persons might have been taken down 
and recovered, as was actually clone in the case of 
a friend of Josephus, though only one survived out 
of three to which the same Qepaneia eTTipiKeendn) 
was applied ( 17/. c. 75). Among the Convulsion- 
naires in the reign of l>ouis NV. women would be 
repeatedly crucified, and even remain on the cross 
three hours; we are told of one who underwent it 
23 times ( L'ncycl . Metr. s. v. Cross) ; the pain con- 
sisted almost entirely in the nailiny, and not 
more than a basinful of blood was lost. Still we 
cannot believe from the Martyrologies that Victor- 
inus (crucified head downwards) lived three days, 
or Timotheus and Maura nine days. Fracture of 
the legs (Plaut. Poen. iv. 2, G4) was esjiecially 
adopted by the Jews to hasten death (John xix. 
31), and it was a mitigation of the punishment, as 
observed by Origen. Put the unusual rapidity of 
our Lord’s death was due to the depth of his previ- 
ous agonies (which appears from his inability to 
bear his own cross far) and to his mental anguish 
(Schoettgen, I/or. IJebr. vi. 3; De Pass. Messi/e), 
or may be sufficiently accounted for simply from 
peculiarities of constitution. There is no need to 
explain the “giving up the ghost” as a miracle 
(Ileb. v. 7?), or say with Cyprian, “ Prevento car* 
nificis officio, spiritum sponte dimisit ” (ac/r. Dt- 
metr.). Still less can the common cavil of infidel- 
ity be thought noteworthy, since had our Lord 
l>een in a swoon the piercing of his pericardium 
(proved by the appearance of lymph and blood) 
would have insured death. (See Eschenbach, 
Opusc. Med. de Servatore non apporenter sed 
v ere mortuo, and Gruncr de Morte Christi non 
s tj implied , quoted by Jalin in the Arch. Bibl.) 
Pilate expressly satisfied himself of the actual 
death by questioning the centurion (Mark xv. 44); 
and the omission of the breaking of the legs in this 
case was the fulfillment of a type (Ex. xii.«4G). 
Other modes of hastening death were by lighting 
fires under the cross (hence the nicknames Sar- 
mentitii and Semaxii, Tcrt. Apnlog. c. 50), or let- 
ting loose wild leasts on the crucified (Suet. AVr. 

49 ). * 

Generally the body was suffered to rot on the 
cross (Cic. Tusc. Q. i. 43; Sil. Ital. viii. 4SG), by 
the action of sun and rain (Herod, iii. 12), or to l>e 
devoured by birds and beasts (A pul. dt Aur. Asia. 
c. G; Hor. Kp. i. 1G, 48; Juv. xiv. 77). Sepulture 


but " robbers ” (Ayj<rrat). The Greek makes a dlstloo- 
Mon between the terms (John x. 8). 8ee Tpueves. 
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tfas generally therefore forbidden, though it might 
oe granted as a special favor or on grand occasions 
(Ulp. 1. ix. De off. Pasco ns.). But in consequence 
of Deut. xxi. 22, 23, an express national exception 
was made ir. favor of the Jews (Matt, xxvii. 58 ; cf. 
Joseph. B. J. iv. 5, § 2). 

Having thus traced the whole process of cruci- 
fixion, it only remains to speak of the manner of 
death, and the kind of physical suffering endured, 
which we shall very briefly abridge from the treatise 
of the physician Richter (in Jahn’s Avcli. BibL). 
These are, 1. The unnatural position and violent 
tension of the body, which cause a painful sensation 
from the least motion. 2. The nails being driven 
through parts of the hands and feet which are full 
of nerves and tendons (and yet at a distance from 
the heart) create the most exquisite anguish. 3. 
'The exposure of so many wounds and lacerations 
brings on inflammation, which tends to become 
gangrene, and every moment increases the poignancy 
of suffering. 4. In the distended parts of the body 
more blood flows through the arteries than can be 
carried back into the veins : hence too much blood 
finds its way from the aorta into the head and 
stomach, and the blood-vessels of the head become 
pressed and swollen. The general obstruction of 
circulation which ensues causes an internal excite- 
ment, exertion, and anxiety, more intolerable than 
death itself. 5. The inexpressible misery of gr id- 
unity increasing and lingering anguish. To all 
which we may add, 6. Hurning and raging thirst. 

This accursed and awful mode of punishment 
was happily abolished by Constantine (Sozom. i. 8), 
probably towards the end of his reign (see Lips. 
dt Cruce, iii. 15), although it is curious that we 
have no more definite account of the matter. “ An 
edict so honorable to Christianity,” says Gibbon, 
“ deserved a place in the Theodosian code, instead 
of the indirect mention of it which seems to result 
from the comparison of the 5th and 18th titles of 
the Oth book” (ii. 154, note) 

An explanation of the other circumstances attend- 
ing the crucifixion belongs rather to a commentary 
than a dictionary. On the types and prophecies 
of it, besides those adduced, see Cypr. Testim. ii. 
2J. On the resurrection of the saints, see Light- 
foot ad Matt. xxvii. 52 (there is a monograph by 
Oebaverius — Dissert, de Resur. sanctorum cum 
Christo). On other concomitant prodigies, see 
Schoettgen, Hor. Ilebr. et Talmud, vi. 3, 8. [Dark- 
ness; Cross.] The chief authorities are quoted 
in the article, and the undent ones are derived in 
part from Lipsius ; of whose most interesting treatise, 
De Cruce , an enlarged and revised edition, with 
notes, would be very acceptable. On the points 
in which our Lord’s crucifixion differed from the 
ordinary Jewish customs, see Othonis Lex. Rab- 
binicum, s. v. Supplicia ; Bynseus de Morte J. 
Chi'Uti ; Vossius, Harm. Passionis ; Carpzov, Ap- 
uarot. Crit. p. 591 ff. &c. [See also Friedlieb, 
Archdologie der Leidensgeschichte , Bonn, 1843; 
Sfroud, Physical cause of the Death of Christ, 
tjond. 1817; and for very full references to the 
fterature of every part of the subject, Hase, Leben 
fesu , 5 e Aufl. Leipz. 1835. — A.] F. W. F. 

* The question, whether the Jeet of Jesus were 
i:iiled to the cross, has a bearing on the reality of 
I is death and resurrection; for, if they were, it 
*annot reasonably be supposed that, having been 
restored, without a miracle, from a merely apparent 
death, he was able to walk the same day many 
miles through a hilly country. The wounds of his 
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feet would have surely prevented the journey U 
Emmaus. Influenced, it appears, by this consid- 
eration, Dr. Paulus published an Essay in 1792, 
asserting that the feet of persons crucified were not 
nailed to the cross, but rather bound to it by cords. 
Forty years later, in reply to arguments against 
this view, he attempted to show that the feet were 
not even bound to the cross, but suffered to hang 
down freely. The point in question is one of con- 
siderable interest and a brief survey of the evidence 
which relates to it is therefore inserted. (1.) The 
narrative of Luke (see xxiv. 39), seems to imply 
that the feet, as well as the hands, of Jesus were 
nailed to the cross. For, according to this narra- 
tive, when the two disciples whom Christ had 
joined on their way to Emmaus had returned to 
Jerusalem and were reporting to the eleven what 
they had seen and heard, Jesus himself stood in 
the midst of the astonished group, saying : “ Peace 
be unto you”; and then, for the double purpose 
of enabling them to identify fully his person, and 
ascertain that his body was real, he added : “ See 
my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: handle 
me and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye see me have.” Had it been the sole aim of 
Christ to convince his disciples that they were not 
gazing at a mere apparition, the words, “ handle 
me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye see me have,” would have been quite suffi- 
cient; for the act of grasping his hand would have 
afforded evidence of his possessing a genuine body, 
as complete as could have been gained by touching 
his feet also. But if he wished to convince them 
that they were looking once more upon their Lord, 
who had riser* with his own body from the dead, 
it was natural for him to call their attention to 
those parts of his body which would enable them 
most surely to identify it, that is, to those which 
bore the marks of his recent crucifixion. Hence 
the fact that he showed them his hands and his 
feet affords evidence that the marks of his peculiar 
death were risible in them both. (See Meyer, 
Bleek, Alford, inloc.) Moreover, the narrative of 
John (see xx. 19 ff.), which probably describes the 
same meeting of Jesus with his disciples, confirms 
the interpretation now given to the words preserved 
by Luke. For, John declares that Christ “ showed 
unto them both (kclI, repeated, Tisch.) his hands 
and his side ” ; evidently, as appears from the whole 
tenor of the account, that they might identify 
him beyond a doubt by the known marks of violence 
on his body, and thus assure themselves of hia 
actual resurrection. That John does not mention 
the feet of Christ, is surely no evidence that they 
were not shown for the same purpose as his hands 
and his side. (2.) Justin Martyr twice refers to 
the nailing of Christ’s feet as a fulfillment of the 
prophecy in Ps. xxii. 17. (See Apol. i. c. 35; Dial, 
c. Tryph. c. 97.) In the former passage he says: 
** But the sentence, ‘ they pierced my hands and 
my feet,’ was on account of the nails fixed in his 
hands and feet on the cross and in the latter: 
“ In the twenty-second Psalm David did thus 
typically speak of his cross and passion : ‘ They 
pierced my hands and my feet.’ For when they 
crucified him they pierced his hands and his feet 
by driving nails into them.” Justin distinctly 
affirms that the feet as well as the hands of Christ 
were nailed to the cross, and that by this act a 
prediction of the 0. T. respecting him was fulfilled. 
But he does not intimate that his crucifixion dif- 
fered in any respect from the same punishment 
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as it was usually inflicted upon criminals. Had he 
recognized the nailing of his feet as a peculiarity, 
he would have been likely to call attention to it 
as aggravating his suffering, lie may have been 
misled by the Scptuagint version as to the meaning 
of the verse quoted from the 22d Psalm, but he 
would hardly have ventured to appeal, without 
explanation, to its fulfillment in the manner of 
Christ’s death, had it not been customary in his 
own day to nail the feet of persons crucified to the 
cross. That he was acquainted with the process 
of crucifixion by the Homans may be inferred from 
his minute description of a cross {Dial. c. Tnjph. 
e. ill), and from his general intelligence. (3.) Ter- 
tnllian, who also lived before this kind of punish- 
ment was prohibited, speaks of the nailing of the 
feet in crucifixion. (See Adr. Marc. iii. 19). He 
refers to the twenty-second Psalm as “ containing 
the whole passion of Christ,” and quotes the 17th 
verse: “ Fodcrunt maims mens et pedes,” adding 
the words, “ quse propria atrocia erucis.” These 
words show that Tcrtullian regarded nailing the 
hands and feet as a characteristic and most dread- 
ful feature of death by the cross. And it is not 
easy to believe that such writers as Justin Martyr 
and Tcrtullian were unacquainted with this method 
of punishment, so frequent in their times, or that 
they were likely, in refuting adversaries, to bring 
forward a passage from the 0. T. as prophetic of 
Christ’s death, the words of which were but half 
fulfilled in an ordinary crucifixion. (Compare 
Winer, Realm. i. 079.) (4.) A passage in Plautus 

(Mostelhtria, ii. 1) appears to favor the view that 
the feet were nailed to the cross. It is the language, 
of a slave on the approach of his master, against 
whom he had committed many offenses during his 
absence. He cries out in fear of the punishment 
which might be indicted on himself: — 

" Ego dabo ei talentuui, primus qui in crucem excu- 
currerit ; 

8cd ea lege, ut afligantur bis pedes, bis brachia.” 

The unusual severity of punishment is here expressed 
by the word bin ; the structure of the sentence does 
not point to the nailing of the feet as peculiar. (5.) 
Keference is made by several writers of the fifth 
century to certain nails which the Empress Helena 
found with the true cross and sent to Constantine 
her son. (Socrates, //. A', i. 17; Theodorct, II. E. 

i. 18; Sozomen. //. A’, ii. 1; Hufinus, /A E. ii. 8; 
Ambrose, 0 ratio de obit a Theodos. 47.) Put the 
statements of these writers are apparently contra- 
dictory, and certainly of little value. (G.) The fol- 
lowing classical writers have also been referred to 
on the point in question. Xenophon Ephesins (iv. 
2) asserts that in Egypt the hands and feet were 
simply hound to the cross, hut this only proves 
that the Egyptian method of crucifixion differed 
from the Homan. Lucan (/'/ tar. vi. 543 ff.) men- 
tions the nailing of the hands and the use of cords, 
hut lie does not aim to give a lull account of cruci- 
fixion, and the cords may have been used to hind 
the body more firmly to the cross. (See Winer, 
Realw. i. G78.) In the mock crucifixion of Amor, 
described by Ausonius ( ldt/1. viii. 5G tf.), the 
vropritt atrocia cruris would have l>een out of 
place, and no one can he surprised that the victim’s 
hands and feet are represented as merely hound to 
the tree. And though the dialogue of Lucian 
{Promt th. i. 2) speaks only of nailing the hands, 
It doseril*os no proper crucifixion, and hence gives 
nc ’rust worthy evidence in rcsj»ect to the usual 


method. The nailing of the feet of Jesus to the 
cross may therefore he said to rest on satisfactory 
evidence; but whether a single nail was driven 
througli both feet, or they were fastened separately 
to the cross, cannot be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty. Literature: Faulus, in Menumib. iv. 
3G tf. ; Comment, iii. 7G4 tf. ; Exegei. IJandb. iii. 
ii. GG9 ff. ; Hug, in the Ertib. Zeitschrift, iii. 1G7 
If. v. 18 ff. vii. 141 ff. ; Hithr, in Iliiffel und Hey- 
denreich’s Zeitschrift , ii. ii., and in Tholuck’s Liter. 
Anzeig. 1835, Nos. 1-G ; Winer, <h Pedum Atfixione, 
Lips. 1845, and Realw. art. Kreuziguug ; Meyer, 
Comment, on Matt, xxvii. 35, and Luke xxiv. 39: 
Neander, Life of Christ , Amcr. ed. p. 418 ; Ellicott'a 
Life of Christy Amcr. ed. p. 318, note; Andrews's 
Life of our Jjordy p. 537. A. 11. 

CRUSE, a word employed in the A. V., appa 
rently without any special intention, to translate 
three distinct 1 Iebrcw words. 

1. Tzappachathy PiPl25 (from P £1*, a root 
with the idea of width; comp, ampulla , from am- 
plus). Some clew to the nature of this vessel is 
perhaps afforded by its mention as being full of 
water at the head of Saul when on his night expe- 
dition alter David (1 Sam. xxvi. 11, 12, 1G), and 
also of Elijah (1 K. xix. G). In a similar case in 
the present day this would he a globular vessel of 
blue porous clay — the ordinary Gaza pottery — 
about 9 inches in diameter, with a neck of about 3 
inches long, a small handle below the neck, and 
opposite the handle a straight spout, with an orifice 
about the size of a straw, through which the water 
is drunk or sucked. The form is common also in 
Spain, and will be familiar to many from pictures 
of Spanish life. A similar globular vessel probably 
contained the oil of the widow of Zarcpbath (I K. 
xvii. 12, 14, 1G). For the “box” or “horn” in 
which the consecrated oil was carried on special 
occasions, see Oil. 

2. 'Hie noise which these vessels make when 
emptied through the neck is suggestive of the 

second term, Bakbuky probably like the 

Greek bvmbulos, an onomato]>c*etic word. 

This is found hut twice — a “cruse of honey,” 1 
K. xiv. 3; and an “earthen bottle,” Jer. xix. 1. 

3. Apparently very different from both these is 

the other term, Tz'btchdhy PtPlb^ (found also 
in the forms PP*P] bl£ and Pin b«£), from a root 
(nb Zj) signifying to sprinkle; or perhaps frorr 

Vre, to ring, the root of the word for cymbal. 
This was probably a flat metal saucer of the form 
still common in the East. It occurs 2 K. ii. 20, 
“cruse;” xxi. 13, “dish;” 2 Clir. xxxv. 13, 
“pans;” also Prov. xix. 24, xxvi. 15, where the 
figure is obscured by the choice of the word 
“ bosom.” G. 

* What is related of “ the cruse of water ” 
placed by Saul’s “bolster" as he slept in the cave, 
which David so quietly removed without awaking 
him (1 Sam. xxvi. 12), and of “the cnise of water 
at the head ” of Elijah as “ he lay and slept be- 
neath a juniper-hush ” (1 Kings xix. 5, G), accords 
jH'rfeellv. says Thomson, with the habits of Eastern 
life at this day. “No one ventures to travel over 
the deserts there without his cruse of water; and it 
is very common to place one at the bolster, so that 
the owner can reach it during the night. The 
Arabs cat their dinner in the evening, and it i# 
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generally of such a nature as to create thirst, and 
,he quantity of water which they drink is enormous. 
Hie cruse is, therefore, in perpetual demand.” 
' Land and Book , ii. 21.) H. 

CRYSTAL, the representative in the A. V. of 
the Hebrew words zecucith (TV 1^37) and kerach 

(rnn.). 

1. Zecucith (uaAos : v if rum) occurs only in Job 
xxviii. 17, where wisdom is declared to be more 
valuable than “ gold and the crystal.” Notwith- 
standing the different interpretations of “ rofck 
crystal,” “glass,” “ adamant,” Ac., that have been 
assigned to this word, there can, we think, be very 
little doubt that “glass” is intended. The old 
versions and paraphrases are in favor of this inter- 
pretation. T he Targuni has zegougitha , by which 
the Talmudists understand “ glass.” The Syriao 
has zagugitto ; the Arabic zujaj, i. e. “glass.” 
Schultens ( Comment . in Job. 1. c.) conjectures that 

the words zdhdb uzecucith are a 

hendiadys to denote “ a valuable glass or crystal 
goblet,” or “a glass vessel gilt with gold,” such a 
one perhaps as that which Nero is reported to have 
broken to pieces in a fit of anger (Pliny, H. N. 
xxxvii. 2). Cary (Job l. c.) translates the words 
“ golden glass; ” and very aptly compares a passage 
in Wilkinson (Awe. Egypt, ii. Gl, ed. 1854), who. 
speaking of the skill of the Egyptians in making 
glass, says “ they had even the secret of introducing 
gold between two surfaces of glass, and in their 
bottles a gold band alternates within a set of blue, 
green, and other colors.” It is very probable that 
the zecucith of Job ( l . c.) may denote such a work 
of art as is referred to in this quotation. [Glass.] 

2. Kerach (KpvaraXXosi cnjstallum) occurs in 
numerous passages in the 0. T. to denote “ ice,” 
“frost,” Ac.; but once only (Ez. i. 22), as is gen- 
erally understood, to signify “ crystal: ” “ And the 

likeness of the firmament was as the color 

of the magnificent crystal.” The ancients sup- 
posed rock-crystal to be merely ice congealed by 
intense cold ; whence the Greek word Kpv<rraXXos y 
from Kpvos , “cold” (see Pliny, A r . //. xxxvii. 2). 
The similarity of appearance between ice and crystal 
jaused no doubt the identity of the terms to express 
these substances. The A. V., following the Vulg., 

translates the epithet (SH*12n) “ terrible ” in 
Ez. (/. c.); the word would be better rendered 
“splendid.” It has the same meaning as the 
I ,atin spectabilis. The Greek KpvaraXXos occurs 
in Rev. iv. G, xxii. 1. It may mean either “ice” 
or “crystal.” Indeed there is no absolute necessity 
to depart from the usual signification of the Hebrew 
brack in Ez. (/. c.). The upper vault of heaven 
may well be compared to “ the astonishing bright- 
ness of ice” (see Harris, A Tat. Ilist. of Bible, art. 
Crystal). W. H. 

CUBIT. [Measures.] 

CUCKOO shachaph [ leanness ] : 

Kaposi larus). There does not appear to be any 
uthority for this translation of the A. Y. ; the 
Heb. word occurs only in Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 
*5, as the name of some unclean bird. Bochart 
[Hieroz. iii. 1) has attempted to show that shachaph 
lenotes the Cepphus. The (kcttQos) of Aristotle 
[Anim. Hist. viii. 5, § 7 ; ix. 23, § 4), Nicander 
Alexipharm . 1G5), and other Greek writers, has 
^een, with sufficient reason we think, identified by 
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Schneider with the storm-petrel ( Thala^dtlroma 
pelagica ), the ProceUaria pelagica of Linnauis. 
The Scholiast on Aristophanes ( Plutus ) describes 
the cepphus as a light kind of gull. Suidas, under 
the word k4tt<Pos , says, “ It is a bird like a gull, 
light of body, and sails over the waves.” The 
notion held by the ancients that the cepphus lived 
on the foam of the sea, may perhaps be traced to 
the habit the petrels have of seeking their food, 
Ac., in the midst of an agitated and frothy sea; 
the folly ascribed to the bird, whence the Greek 
verb K.eir<p6ofxai, “ to be easily deceived ” (see LNX 
in Prov. vii. 22), may have some foundation in tin 
fact ' that these birds when on the nest will allow 
themselves to be taken by the hand. The etymol- 
ogy of the Hebrew word points to some “ slender ” 
bird. It is very improbable, however, that this 
diminutive bird, which woidd be literally but a 
mouthful, is signified by the shachaph ; and per- 
haps therefore, as Mr. Tristram suggests to us, 
some of the larger petrels, such as the Puffinus 
cinerevs and P. anghrum (shearwater), which 
abound in the east of the Mediterranean and which 
are similar in their habits to the storm-petrel, may 
be denoted by the Hebrew term.® Of the Laridae 
the Larus fuscus and the L. argentatus are two 
common species of Palestine. AV. H. 

CUCUMBERS (E s S"ii7, Icishshuim : 0 i 
(tlkvoi : c ucumeres). This word occurs once only, 
in Num. xi. 5, as one of the good things of Egypt 
for which the Israelites longed. There is no doubt 
as to the meaning of the Hebrew word, which is 
found with a slight variation in the Arabic, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, Ac., to denote the plant now under con- 
sideration (see Celsius, Hitrob. ii. 247). Egypt pro- 
duces excellent cucumbers, melons, Ac. [Melon], 
the Cucumis chate being, according to Hasselquist 
( Trav . p. 258), the best of its tribe yet known. 
Tliis plant grows in the fertile earth around Cairo 
after the inundation of the Nile, and not elsewhere 
in Egypt. The fruit, which is somewhat sweet and 
cool, is eaten, says Hasselquist, by the grandees 
and Europeans in Egypt as that from which they 
have least to apprehend. Prosper Alpinus {Plant. 
jEgypt. xxxviii. p. 54) speaks of this cucumber as 
follows : “ The Egyptians use a certain kind of 
cucumber which they call c hate.. This plant does 
not differ from the common kind, except in size, 
color, and tenderness ; it has smaller, whiter, softer 
and rounder leaves, and the fruit is longer and 
greener than ours, with a smooth soft rind, and 
more easy of digestion.” The account which 
Forskal ( Flor . sEgypt. p. 1G8) gives of the Cu- 
cumis chate , which he says is called by the Arabs 
Abdellavi or Adjur , does not agree with what Has- 
selquist states with regard to the locality where it 
is grown, this plant being, according to the testi- 
mony of the first-named writer, “ the commonest 
fruit in Egypt, planted over whole fields.” The C 
chate is a variety only of the common melon ( C 
melo) ; it was once cultivated in England and callea 
“ the round-leaved Egyptian melon ; ” but it is 
rather an insipid sort, liesides the Cucumis chate , 
the common cucumber ( C. sativus), of which the 
Arabs distinguish a number of varieties, is common 
in Egypt. This grows with the water-melons; the 
poor people boil and eat it with vinegar ; the richer 


a P. dnereus and P. anglorum are both exposed 
for sale as articles of food in the Arab markets on the 
coast. 


IUP-BEARER 


CUMMIN 



Assyrian cup 
handle, 
ii. 303.) 


Egyptian cups wert f \arioue 
shapes, either having handles of 
without them. in Solomon’s 
time all his drinking vessels 
were of gold, none of silver (3 
K. x. 21). Babylon is com- 
pared to a golden cup (Jer. li. 7). 

Assyrian cups from Khorsa- 
bad and Nimroud may be seen 
figured in Bayard (A7«. ii. 303, 
304; Mn. and Bab. 18G, 100, 
192), some perhaps of Phoeni- 
cian workmanship, from which 
source both Solomon and the 
Assyrian monarch possibly de- 
rived both their workmen and 
the works themselves. 'Hie cups 
and other vessels brought to 
with Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
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people fill it with flesh and aromatics, and make a 
kind of puddings, which, says Ilassclquist (p. 257), 
eat very well. “ Both Cucumis elate and C. 
fa tints ,” says Mr. Tristram, “are now grown in 
great quantities in Palestine: on visiting the Arab 
school in Jerusalem (1858) 1 observed that the 
dinner which the children brought with them to 
school consisted, without exception, of a piece of 
barley cake and a raw cucumber, which they eat 
rind and all.” 

The prophet Isaiah (i. 8) foretells the desolation 
that was to come upon Judah and Jerusalem in 
these words: “The daughter of Zion is left as a 
cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers, as a besieged city.” The cottage or 
lodge here spoken of is a rude temporary shelter, 
erected in the open grounds where vines, cuciim- 
bers, gourds, Ac., are grown, in which sonic lonely 
man or boy is set to watch, either to guard the 
plants from robbers, or to scare away the" foxes and 
jackals from the vines. l)r. Thomson (Land and 
Book , ii. 11) well illustrates this passage of Script- 
ure, and brings out its full force. The little wood- 
cut which he gives of the lodge at Butaiha repre- 
sents such a shelter as is alluded to above: by and 
by, when the crop is gathered and the lodge for- 
saken, the “ poles will fall down or Jean every way, 
and the green boughs with which it is shaded will 
be scattered by :he winds, leaving only a ragged 
sprawling wreck — a most affecting type of utter 
desolation.” 

It is curious to observe that the custom of keep- 
ing off birds, Ac., from fruit and corn bv means of 
a scarecrow is as old as the time of Baruch (vi. 70) 

[or Epist. of Jcr. 70]: “As a scarecrow' (vpofiao-- 
Ka.vi.ou) in a garden of cucumbers keepeth 
nothing, so are their gods of wood,” Ae. 

W. H. 

CUMMIN [rather Cumin] : 

a vfxi vov • cyniinum ), one of the cultivated 
plants of Palestine, mentioned by Isaiah 
(xxviii. 25, 27) as not being threshed in the 
ordinary wav in which wheat was threshed, 
but with a rod; and again by our Saviour Motlcrn Egyptian drinking-cups, one-fifth of the real size. (Xane.J 


(Layard, nia y thus have been of Phoeni- 
cian origin (Dan. v. 2). 

On the bas-reliefs at Persep- 
olis many figures are represented 
bearing cups or vases which may 
fairly be taken as types of the 
vessels of that sort described in 
the hook of Esther (Esth. i. 7 ; 
Assynau drinking- >7j e bnli r Voyage, ii. 10G ; Char- 
cup (Lajavd, u. ^ r _ viii . p . 2 G8 ; I>1. 
” lviii.). The great laver, or 

“sea,” was made with a rjm like the rim of a cup 
( Cos), “ with flowers of lilies ” (1 K. vii. 2G), a form 
which the Persepolitan cups resemble (Jabn, Arch. 
§ 144). The common form of modern Oriental cupa 
is represented in the accompanying drawing: — 



as one of the crops of which the Scribes and Phari- 
sees paid tithe. It is an umbelliferous plant some- 
thing like fennel ( Cuminum sativum , Linn.). The 
seeds have a bitterish warm taste with an aromatic 
flavor. It was used in conjunction with salt as a 
Bailee (Plin. xix. 8). 'l’he Maltese arc said to grow 
cummin at the present day, and to thresh it in the 
manner described by Isaiah. W. ]). 

* CUNNING originally meant “ skillful,” 
“knowing,” and has this sense in Gen. xxv. 27 
(where Esau is called a “cunning hunter”); in 
Exod. xxvi. 1 (“cunning work,” said of figures of 
the Cherubim); in 1 Sam. xvi. 1G (“cunning 
player” on the harp) and other passages (A. V.). 

H. 

* CUNNINGLY (2 Peter i. 1G). [Cv n.ni.nc;.] 

CUP. The chief words rendered “cup” in the 

A. V. arc, 1. DTD: TroTTipiov'* calix ; 2. i Y)EI?j7, 

Duly in plural : (nroubeTa : crateres ; 3. : 

<6vbv: scyjfhus. Sex* also, further, words Basin 
snd Bowl. The cups of the Jews, whether of 
metal or earthenware, wore possibly borrowed, in 


point of shaj>e and design, from Egypt and from 
the Pbo'iiieians, who were celebrated in that branch 
>i workmanship (II xxiii. 743; Od. iv. G15, G 18). eunuchs (D'"TD“DD), and from Eastern custom 


The use of gold and silver cups was introduced 
into Greece after the time of Alexander (Athen. vi. 
229, 30, xi. 44G, 4G5; Birch, Anc. Pott. ii. 109). 

The cups of the N. T., Tror-npta, were often no 
doubt formed on Greek and Homan models. They 
were sometimes of gold (Kev. xvii. 4). Diet, of 
Antiq. art. Patera. II. W. P. 

* “ Cup ” or “ bowl ” would undoubtedly be more 
correct than “ vial ” (A. V.), as the rendering of 
<ptd\r} in the Apocalypse. The term designates a 
vessel with breadth rather than depth, and whether 
used of the censer-dish (Kev. v. 8), or of the cup 
with its contents as the emblem of punishment 
(Kev. xv. 7, xvi. 2, Ac.), does not correspond to our 
word rial , as at present employed. II. 

CUP-BEARER : o lvo X <fos: J»n- 

eernn), an officer of high rank with Egyptian, 
Persian, Assyrian, as well as Jewish mouarchs. 
The chief cup-bearer, or butler, to the king of Egypt 
was the means of raising Joseph to his high position 
(Gen. xl. 1-21, xli. 9). Kabshakeh, who was h?i)1 
by Sennacherib to Ilezekiah, appeal's from his name 
to have filial a like office in the Assyrian court (2 
K. xviii. 17-; Ges. p. 1225), and it seems probable, 
from bis association with Kub-saris, chief of tin 
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n general, that he was, like him, an eunuch (Ges. 
p. 073). Herod the Great had an establishment 
of eunuchs, of whom one was a cup-bearer (Joseph. 
Ani. xvi. 8, 1). Nehemiah was cup-bearer to 
Artaxerxes Ix)iigimanus king of Persia (Nek. i. 11, 
ii. 1 ). Cup-bearers are mentioned among the at- 
tendants of Solomon (1 Iv. x. 5; comp. Layard, 
Nin. ii. 324, 326). H. W. P. 

CURTAINS. The Hebrew terms translated 
in the A. V. by this word are three: 

1. Yeri'oth , : the ten “curtains” of 

fine linen, <fce., each 28 cubits long and 4 wide, and 
also the eleven of goats’ hair, which covered the 
Tabernacle of Moses (Ex. xxvi. 1-13, xxxvi. 8-17). 
The charge of these curtains and of the other 
textile fabrics of the Tabernacle was laid on the 
Gershonites (Num. iv. 25). Having this definite 
meaning, the word came to be used as a synonym 
for the Tabernacle — its transitoriness and slight- 
ness; and is so emplo} T ed in the sublime speech of 
David, 2 Sam. vii. 2 (where “ curtains ” should be 
“the curtain”), and 1 Chr. xvii. 1. In a few 
later instances the word bears the more general 
meaning of the sides of a tent; as in the beautiful 
figure of Is. liv. 2 (where “ habitations ” should 

be “ tabernacles,” poetic word for 

“tents”); Jer. iv. 20, x. 20 (here “tabernacle” 
and “tent” are both one word, — tent); 

Ps. civ. 2 (where “stretch,” is the word 

usually employed for extending a tent). Also 
specially of nomadic people, Jer. xlix. 29 ; Hab. iii. 
7 ; Cant. i. 5 (of the black hair-cloth of which the 
tents of the real Bedoueen are still composed). 

2. Afasdc, the “ hanging ” for the door- 

way of the tabernacle, Ex. xxvi. 36, 37, xxxv. 15, 
xxxvi. 37, xxxix. 38, xl. 5; Num. iii. 25, iv. 25: 
and also for the gate of the court round the tab- 
ernacle, Ex. xxvii. 16, xxxv. 17, xxxvi ii. 18, xxxix. 
40, xl. 33; Num. iii. 26, iv. 20. Amongst these 
the rendering “curtain” occurs but once, Num. iii. 
20; while “hanging” is shared equally between 

Aldsdc and a very different word — Kela'i , 

The idea in the root of Afasdc seems to be of shield- 
ing or protecting Ges. p. 951). If this be 

so, the Afasdc may have been not a curtain or veil, 
but an awning to shade the entrances — a thing 
natural and common in the fierce sun of the East 
(see one figured in Fergusson’s Nineveh and Per- 
se polls , p. 184). But the nature of this and the 
other textile fabrics of the tabernacle will be best 
examined under Takeknaole. 

Besides “curtain” and “hanging,” Afasdc is 
rendered “covering” in Ex. xxxv. 12, xxxix. 34, 
xl. 21; Num. iv. 5; 2 Sam. xvii. 19; Ps. cv. 39; 
[s. xxii. 8. 

3. iUfc p* 7 ?. There is nothing to guide us to 

the meaning of this word. It is found but once 
(Is. xl. 22), in a passage founded on the metaphor 
T a tent. G. 

CUSH (t£?nn [see the word below]: Xow.'i 
(Tat. Sin. -<rert] JEthiopig, and Churi), a Benja- 
nite mentioned only in the title to Ps. vii. There 
is every reason to believe this title to be of great 
intiquity (Ewakl. Psdmen , p. 9). Cush was prob- 
ably a follower of Saul, the head of his tribe, and 
tad sought the fi iendship of David for the purpose 
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of “ rewaidt.ig »vil to nim who was at peace with 
him” — an art in which no Oriental of ancieut or 
modern times would see any shame, but, if success- 
ful, the reverse. Happily, however, we may gather 
from verse 15 that he had not succeeded. 

* The antiquity of the name has been less ques- 
tioned than its application. The Jewish interpret- 
ers very generally regard the name as symbolic: 
Ethiopian, black in heart and character. But 
among those who accept this view opinions differ as 
to the person thus enigmatically designated. Some 
suppose Cush to be Shimei who cursed David when 
he fled from Absalom (2 Sam. xvi. 5 If.); and others 
suppose him to be Saul, chiefly because the Psalm 
seems to refer to the times of Saul rather than those 
of Absalom. The latter is Hengstenberg’s view 
(Die Psalmen , i. 138 ff.), and also Alexander’s 
(Psalms, i. 49). Rosenmiiller argues against both 
opinions and abides by the name as that of some 
partisan of Saul, and an enemy and calumniator 
of David, otherwise unknown (Scholia in Psalmog 
redacta , iii. 56). H. 

CUSH (tE 7 © [dark-colored, Fiirst; perh. an 
assembly , people brought together , Ges., 6 e Aufl.] : 
Xovs‘‘ Chus (Gen. x. 6, 7, 8; 1 Chr. i. 8, 9, 10); 

AldtoTrla, Aldtoires: s. Ethiopia ; CushTte, 'IE 7 © : 
A Wolf,: jEthiops ; pi. G'ttfc©, ; fem. 

/TO?*©), the name of a son of Ham, apparently 
the eldest, and of a territory or territories occupied 
by his descendants. (1.) In the genealogy of 
Noah’s children Cush seems to be an individual, 
for it is aaid “ Cush begat Nimrod ” (Gen. x. 8 ; 1 
Chr. i. 10). If the name be older than his time 
he may have been called after a country allotted to 
him. The following descendants of Cush are 
enumerated: his sons, Seba, Havilah, Sabtah or 
Sabta, Raaniah, and Sabtechah or Sabteeha; his 
grandsons, the sons of Raainah, Sheba and Dedan ; 
and Nimrod, who, as mentioned after the rest, 
seems to have been a remoter descendant than they, 
the text not necessarily proving him to have been 
a son. The only direct geographical information 
given in this passage is with reference to Nimrod, 
the beginning of whose kingdom was in Babylonia, 
and who afterwards went, according to the reading 
which we prefer, into Assyria, and founded Nin- 
eveh and other cities. The reasons for our prefer- 
ence are, (1) that if we read “ Out of that land 
went forth Asshur,” instead of “he went forth 
[into] Asshur,” i. e. Assyria, there is no account 
given but of the “beginning” of Nimrod’s king- 
dom; and (2) that Asshur the patriarch would 
seem here to be quite out of place hi the geneal- 
ogy- 

(2.) Cush as a country appears to be African in 
all passages except Gen. ii. 13. We may thus dis 
tinguish a primeval and a post-diluvian Cush. The 
former was encompassed by Gihon, the second rivei 
of Paradise. It would seem, therefore, to have been 
somewhere to the northward of Assyria. It is 
possible that Cush is in this case a name of a pe- 
riod later than that to which the history relates, but 
it seems more probable that it was of the earliest 
age, and that the African Cush was named from 
this older country. Most ancient nations thus 
connected their own lands with Paradise, or with 
primeval seats. In this manner the future Para- 
dise of the Egyptians was a sacred Egypt watered 
by a sacred Nile; the Arabs have told of the ter- 
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restrial Paradise of Shoddad the son of ’A'd, as 
sometimes seen in their deserts; the (ireeks located 
the all -destroying floods of ( )gygcs and Deucalion 
in Greece; and the .Mexicans seem to have placed a 
similar deluge in America: all carrying with them 
their traditions and fixing them in the territories 
where they established themselves. The Cnshan 
mentioned in Hah. (iii. 7) has been thought to be 
an Asiatic post-diluvian Cush, hut it is most rea- 
sonable to hold that (’ushan-rishathaini is here in- 
tended [( ’usiian]. In the ancient Egyptian in- 
scriptions Ethiopia above Egypt is termed Keesh or 
Kesh, and this territory probably perfectly corres- 
ponds to the African Cush of the Bible. The 
( ’ushites however had clearly a wider extension, like 
the Ethiopians of the (ireeks, but apparently with 
a more definite ethnic relation. The settlements 
of the sons and descendants of (’ush mentioned in 
(ien. x. may he traced from Meroe to Babylon, and 
probably on to Nineveh. We have not alone the 
African Cush, lmt Seba appears to correspond to 
Meroe, other sons of (.’ush are to he traced in Ara- 
bia [Araiiia, Baa.ua m, A*c.], and Nimrod reigned 
in 1 Babylonia, and seems to have extended his rule 
over Assyria. '1' bus the ('ushites appear to have 
spread along tracts extending from the higher Nile 
to the Euphrates and Tigris. Philological and 
ethnological data lead to the same conclusion. 

1 here are strong reasons for deriving the non- 
Semitie primitive language of Babylonia, variously 
called by scholars Cushite and ScUhic, from an 
antc-Semitie dialect of Ethiopia, and for supposing 
two streams of migration from Africa into Asia in 
very remote periods: the one of Nigritians through 
the present Malayan region, the other and later one, 
of (.’ushites, “from Ethiopia properly so ealled, 
through Arabia, Babylonia, and Persia, to Western 
India” (Genesis oj' the Korih s tfc’., pp. 214, 215). 
Sir 11. Bawlinson has brought forward remarkable 
evidence tending to trace the early Babylonians to 
Ethiopia; particularly the similarity of their mode 
of writing to the Egyptian," and the indication in 
the traditions of Babylonia and Assyria of “a con- 
nection in very early times between Ethiopia, 
Southern Arabia, and the cities on the Lower Eu- 
phrates,” the Cushite name of Nimrod himself as 
a deified hero, being the same as that by which 
Meroe is called in the Assyrian inscriptions (Haw- 
linson’s 1/ertxl. i. 442, 443). History affords many 
traces of this relation of Babylonia, Arabia, and 
Ethiopia. Zerah the ( ’ushite (A. V. “ Ethiopian ”) 
who was defeated hv Asa, was most probably a 
king of Egypt, certainly the leader of an Egyptian 
trmy. The dynasty then ruling (the 22d) hears 
names that have caused it to bo supposed' to have 
had a Babylonian or Assyrian origin, as Sheshnnk, 
Shishak, Sheshak; Namnrot, Nimrod; Tekmt, 
Teklut, Tiglath. The early spread of the Mizraites 
illustrates that of the ( ’ushites [< ’aimitok] : it may 
he considered a.s a part of one great system of mi- 
grations. On these grounds we suppose that these 
Hamite races, very soon after their arrival in Africa, 
began to spread to the east, to the north, and to 
the west; the Cushites establishing settlements 
along the southern Arabian coast, on the Arabian 
shore of the Persian (lulf and in Babylonia, and 
tbence onward to the Indus, and probably north- 
ward to Nineveh; and the Mizraites spreading along 
the south and east shores of the Mediterranean, on 


o Ideographic writing h***uis chanwteristic of Tu- 
an Ian nation- ; at least such alone have kept to it 


part of the north shore, and in the great islun.la 
These must have been sea-faring peoples, not wholly 
unlike the modern Malays, who have similarly 
spread on the shores of the Indian Ocean. They 
may he always traced where very massive architect- 
ural remains are seen, where the native language is 
partly Turanian and partly .Semitic, and where the 
native religion is partly cosmic or high nature-wor- 
ship, and partly fetishism or low nature-worship. 
These indications do not fail in any settlement of 
Cushites or Mizraites with which we are well ac- 
quainted. [Ethiopia.] 11. S. P. 

* as the name of a eountry, is translated 

in the A. V. “Ethiopia” or “Ethiopians,” in all 
the passages in winch it oceurs exeept Is. xi. 11. 

A. 

CU'SHAN (1^3: A Worts', [Sin. 1 EOr 
07 T€s •] Ethiopia y I lab. iii. 7), possibly the same 
as Cushan-rishathaim (A. V. Chushan-) king of 
Mesopotamia (Judg. iii. 8, 10). The order of 
events alluded to by the prophet seems to favor this 
supposition. first he appears to refer to for- 
mer acts of Divine favor (ver. 2); he then speaks 
of the wonders at the giving of the Law, “ God 
came from Tenian, and the Holy One from Mount 
Paran ; ” and he adds, “ I saw f the tents of Cush an 
in affliction: [and] the tent-curtains of the land 
of Midian did tremble,” as though referring to the 
fear of the enemies of Israel at the manifestations 
of God’s favor for IBs people. Cushan-rishathaim, 
the first recorded oppressor of the days of the 
Judges, may have been already reigning at the time 
of the entrance into Palestine. The Midianites, 
certainly allied with the Moabites at that time, 
feared the Israelites and plotted against them (Num. 
xxii., xxiii., xxiv., xxv.); and it is noticeable that 
Balaam was sent for from Aram (xxiii. 7), perhaps 
the Aram-naharaim of the oppressor^ Habakkuk 
afterwards alludes to the crossing of Jordan or the 
Bed £>ea, or both, (ver. 8-10, 15,) to the standing 
still of the sun and moon (11), and apparently to 
the destruction of the Canaanites (12, 13, 14). 
There is far less reason for the supposition that 
Cushan here stands for an Asiatic Cush. [Cnu- 
S1IAN— Bl&UATII AIM .] B. S. P. 

C U 'SHI Otps : Xoi.tr/ [Vat. -«i]: Cliusi), 
a name occurring more than once in the 0. T. 1. 
One of the ancestors of Jehudi, a man about the 
court of king Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 14). 

2. [Vat. Alex. Xou<rei.] Lather of Zephaniah 
the Prophet (Zeph. i. 1). 

3. (With the article, i. e. “the Cu- 

shite,” “the Ethiopian:” 6 Xovai [Vat. Alex. 
-<r€i] : Chvsi), a man apparently attached to Jonh's 
jicrson, but unknown and unaccustomed to the king, 
as may be inferred from his not being recognized 
by the watchman, and also from the abrupt man- 
ner in which he breaks his evil tidings to David, 
unlike Aliimaaz, who was well aware of the effect 
they were sure to produce. That Cushi was a for- 
eigner — as we should infer from his name — is also 
slightly corroborated by his ignorance of the ground 
in the Jordan valley — ‘ the way of the ‘ Cicear 1 ” 
— by knowing which Aliimaaz was enabled to out- 
run him (2 .Sam. xviii. 21, 22,23,31,32). Ewald. 
however, conjectures that a mode of running is 
here referred to, peculiar to Aliimaaz, and by which 

partly or wholly, in spite of their after knowledge el 
phonetic characters. 


OUTHAH 

he w t»A recognized a long distance oft' by the watch- 
man. 

GU'THAU or CUTH (nni3, TVS: 
XovOd [Vat. XuvvOa, Alex. Xaua], Xov& [Alex, 
omits] ; Joseph. Xovdos- Cutha), one of the coun- 
tries whence Shalmaneser introduced colonists into 
Samaria (2 K. xvii. 24, 30); these, intermixing 
with the remnant of the ten tribes, were the pro- 
genitors of the Samaritans, who were called Cu- 
thseans by the Jews, and are so described in the 
Chaldee and Talmud ( ot Kara rr)v 'Efipaioov 
y\d>TTau Xovdaioi , Kara 5e r^v 'EXK^voov 2a/xa- 
purai, Joseph. Ant. ix. 14, § 3). The position of 
Cuthah is undecided ; Josephus speaks of a river of 
that name in Persia, and fixes the residence of the 
Cutbaeans in the interior of Persia and Media (Ant. 
ix. 14, § 3, x. 9, § 7 ). Two localities have been 
proposed, each of which corresponds in part, but 
neither wholly, with Josephus’s account. For the 
one we depend on the statements of Arabian geog- 
raphers, who speak of a district and town named Ku- 
cha, between the Tigris and Euphrates, after which 
one of the canals (the fourth in Xen. Anab. i. 7) 
was named ; the town existed in the time of Abul- 
feda, and its site lias been identified with the ruins 
of Towibah immediately adjacent to Babylon (Ains- 
worth’s Assyria , p. 165; Ivnobel, 1 blkertafel, p. 
252); the canal may be the river to which Jo- 
sephus refers. The other locality corresponds with 
the statement that the Cuthmans came from the 
interior of Persia and Media. They have been 
identified with the Cossrei, a warlike tribe, who 
occupied the mountain ranges dividing those two 
countries, and whose lawiess habits made them a 
terror even to the Persian ’emperors (Strab. xi. p. 
524, xvi. p. 744). They were never wholly subdued 
until Alexander’s expedition : and it therefore ap- 
pears doubtful whether Shalmaneser could have 
gained sufficient authority over them to effect the 
removal of any considerable number; their habits 
would have made such a step highly expedient, if 
practicable. The connection between the Samar- 
itans and the Sidonians. as stated in their letter to 
Alexander the Great (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, § 6, xii. 
5, § 5), and between the Sidonians and the Cuthas- 
ans as expressed in the version of the Chaldee 
Paraphrast Pseudo-Jonathan in Gen. x. 19, wdio 

substitutes D^fTO for and in the Tar- 

gum, 1 Chr. i. 13, where a similar change is made, 
is without doubt to be referred to the traditional 
belief that the original seat of the Phoenicians w T as 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf (Herod, i. 1). 

W. L. B. 

CUTTING OFF FROM THE PEOPLE. 

[ExCOM M UN I CATION.] ' • 

CUTTINGS [IN THE FLESH] ((1.) 
ntpnb, «. /., s. m., both from CTI® 

'Buxtorf ), ^75^ (Gesen. p. 1395), cut; (2.) 
“mTS, from T73. incise (Gesen. p. 264); eVro- 

ui'Sey : ineisurce ; (3.) s., from en- 

grave (Gesen. p. 1208); ypd.ppa.Ta antcra' stiy- 
•nata). The prohibition (I^v. xix. 28) against 
marks or cuttings in the flesh for the dead must be 
taken in connection with the parallel passages (Lev. 
ixi. 5; Deut. xiv. 1), in which shaving the head 
vith the same view is equally forbidden. But it 
ippears from .ler. xvi. 6, 7, that some outward 
manifestation of grief in this way was not wholly 
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forbidden, or was at least tolerated. The ground 
therefore, of the prohibition must be sought else- 
where, and will be found in the superstitious or in- 
human practices prevailing among heathen nations 
A notion apparently existed that self-inflicted bald- 
ness or mutilation had a propitiatory efficacy in 
respect of the manes of the dead, perhaps as repre- 
senting, in a modified degree, the solemnity of 
human or animal sacrifices. Herodotus (iv. 71) 
describes the Scythian usage in the case of a de- 
ceased king, for whose obsequies not fewer than six 
human victims, besides offerings of animals and 
other effects, were considered necessary. An ex- 
treme case of funereal bloodshed is represented on 
the occasion of the burial of Patroclus, when four 
horses, tw r o dogs, and twelve Trojan captives are 
offered up (II xxiii. 171, 17G). Together with 
human or animal sacrifices at funerals, and after 
these had gone out of use, the minor propitiatory 
acts of self-laceration and depilation continued in 
use (11 xxiii. 141 ; Od. iv. 197 ; Virg. uEn. iii. G7, 
with Servius ad he. xii. G05; Eurip. Ale. 425; 
Seneca, Hipped, v. 1176, 1193). Plutarch says 
that some barbarians mutilate themselves (De Con- 
sol. ad Apollon, p. 113, vol. vi. Beiske). He also 
says that Solon, by the advice of Epimenides, cur- 
tailed the Athenian practice in this respect (Sohn. 
12-21, vol. i. pp. 184, 194). Cicero quotes a law' 
of the twelve tables to the same effect ; “ mulieres 
genas ne radunto ” (De Leg. ii. 23). 

Such being the ancient heathen practice it is not 
surprising that the Law should forbid similar prac- 
tices in every case in which they might be used or 
misconstrued in a propitiatory sense. “ Ye shall 

not make cuttings for (propter) the dead tiyob 
(Lev. xix. 28; Gesen. p. 731; Spencer de Leg. 
lltbr. ii. xix. 404, 405). 

But the practice of self-mutilation as an act of 
worship belonged also to heathen religious ceremo- 
nies not funereal. The priests of Baal, a Syrian 
and also an Assyrian deity, cut themselves with 
knives to propitiate the god “after their manner” 
(1 Iv. xviii. 28). Herodotus says the Carians, who 
resided in Europe, cut their foreheads with knives 
at festivals of Isis; in this respect exceeding the 
Egyptians, who beat themselves on these occasions 
(Herod, ii. Gl). This shows that the practice was 
not then at least an Egyptian one. Lucian, speak 
ing of the Syrian priestly attendants of this mock 
deity, says, that using violent gestures they cut 
their arms and tongues with sw'ords (Lucian, As7 
wus, c. 37, vol. ii. 102, Amst. ; de Dea Syr. ii. 658, 
G81; comp. Ez. viii. 14). Similar practices in the 
worship of Bellona are mentioned by Lucan (Ph'trs. 
i. 560), and alluded to by xEIius Lampridius 
(Comm. p. 209), by Tertullian (Apol. c. 9), and 
Lactantius (Dir. Jnstit. i. c. 21, 29, Paris). He- 
rodotus, speaking of means used for allaying a 
storm, uses the words curopa TroieiWes, which 
may mean cutting the flesh, but more probably 
offering human sacrifices (Herod, vii. 191, ii. 119, 
with Schweighreuser’s note; see also Virg. sEn. ii. 
116; Lucr. i. 85). 

The prohibition, therefore, is directed against 
practices prevailing not among the Egyptians whom 
the Israelites were leaving, but among the Syrians, 
to whom they were about to become neighbors 
(Selden, de Diis S^ris, Syn. ii. c. 1). 

Practices of self-mutilation, wliether propitiatory 
or simply funereal, i. e. expressive of highly excited 
feeling, are mentioned of the modem Persians on 
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ihe occasion of the celebration of the death of Ho- 
le) n, at which a man is paraded in the chaiacter 
Df the saint, with )>oints of lances thrust into his 
flesh. At funerals also in general the women tear 
their hair and faces. The Circassians express 
grief by tearing the ilesh of their foreheads, arms, 
and breasts. The Mexicans and Peruvians offered 
human sacrifices both at funerals and festivals. 
The Gosayens of India, «a class of Rrahminieal 
friars, endeavor in some cases to extort alms by 
gashing their limbs with knives. Among the na- 
tive negro African tribes also the practice appears 
to prevail of ottering human sacrifices at the death 
of chiefs (Chardin, Voyages, vi. 482, ix. 58, 490; 
t dearius, Travels, p. 287 ; Lane, Mod. Egypt, ii. 
50; Prescott, Mexico, i. 53, 63; Peru, i. 80; El- 
phinstone, Hist, of India , i. 11G; Strab. xv. p. 711 
ft’.; Niebuhr, Voyages, ii. 54 ; Livingstone, Travels , 
pp. 318, 588; Col. Ch. Citron. No. cxxxi. 179; Mu- 
ratori, A need. iv. 99, 100). 

Hut there is another usage contemplated more 
remotely by the prohibition, namely, that of print- 
ing marks (< Trlyyara ), tattooing, to indicate alle- 
giance to a deity, in the same manner as soldiers 
and slaves bore tattooed marks to indicate allegi- 
ance or adscription. 'Phis is evidently alluded to 
in the Revelation of St. John (xiii. 16, xix. 20, 
xvii. 5), xapay/ua ini t t}s X €l P^ s deltas teal 
ini rwr yerdnwv, and, though in a contrary 
direction, by Ezekiel (ix. 4), by St. Paul (Gal. vi. 
17), in the Revelation (vii. 3), and perhaps by 
Isaiah (xliv. 5) and Zeehariah (xiii. 6). Lucian, 
speaking of the priests of tlie Syrian deity, says, 
f ttI£ovtcu navres, ol yev is Kapnovs , oi 5c is 
aux^rasy Kal an b tov 5e anavres ’A acrvpioi OTiy- 
yarotpopiovai ( de Dea Syr. [c. 59,] ii. p. 684). 
A tradition, mentioned by Jerome, was current 
among the Jews, that king Jehoiakiin bore on his 
body marks of this kind which were discovered 
after his death (Spencer, De Leg. Ilebr. ii. xx. 
410). Philo, quoted by Spencer, describes the 
marks of tattooing impressed on those who submit- 
ted to the process in their besotted love for idol- 
worship, as being made by branding {<jibi]ptp ne- 
nvpwyivw, Philo, de Monarch, i. 819; Spencer, p. 
416). The Arabs, both men and women, are in 
the habit of tattooing their faces, and other parts 
of the body; and the members of Rralmnnical sects 
in India are distinguished by marks on the fore- 
head, often erroneously supposed by Europeans to 
be marks of caste (Nielmhr, Descr. de l' Arab. p. 
58; Voyages, i. 242; Wellsted, Arabia, ii. 206, 
445; Olearius, T rare Is, p. 299 ; Elphinstone, India, 
i. 195). II. W. P. 

CY'AMON (Kvay&v Chelmon), a place 
named only in Jud. vii. 3, as lying in the plain 
{avhav, A. \ . “valley”) over against (anivavn) 
Esdrelom. If by *» Esdrelom ” we may understand 
Jezreel, this description answers to the situation of 
the modem ullage Tell Kainu'm , on the eastern 
slojjes of (Virmel, on a conspicuous position over- 
looking the Kishon and the great plain (Rob. iii. 
114; Van dc Velde, i. 330). The place was known 
to Eusebius (K ayyuva) and Jerome (Cinuma), 
md is mentioned by them in the Onomasticou. 
They identify it with Oamon, the burial-place of 
Jair the Gileadite. Robinson suggests its identity 
vith JnlvNKAM. * G. 

* This last remark maybe niisnndrrstood. Dr. 
Robinson assents to the suggestion that Jokncam 
nay \# Tell KuinUn (iii. 114); hut (see iil. 339, 


note) he regards Cyamon (Jud. vii. 3) as unknown, 
unless it be Fuleh , on the east side of the plain of 
Esdraelon. Cyamon (Kvaywv, and Fuleh both 
mean a bean or place of beans, and so may repre 

sent an earlier name (V^2, VlS) of that significa- 
tion. Raumer ( Palustina , p. 154) identifies Cya- 
mon with Fuleh. It was the central point of the 
battle of Kleber against the Tuiks in 1799, in 
which Bonaparte's opportune arrival from Akka 
saved the French from defeat. H. 

CYMBAL, CYMBALS (C'b-Vj or 
a percussive musical instrument, from 
bba, to tinkle (comp, his two ears shall tingle, 
1 Sam. iii. II, and a fsh-sptar, 

bab? , Job xli. 7); possibly so called from its 
tinkling sound. The three instruments which ap- 
pear to have been most in common use amongst 

the Hebrews were Nebel, b 5 3, Cinnur, T122, 
and Tzilzel , Two kinds of cymbals are 

mentioned in Ps. cl. 5, “loud 

cymbals,” cymbalo, bene sonantia, or castagnettes, 
and ny?nn 'b!ib^, “high-sounding cym- 
bals,” cymbalo juhilatlonis. The former consisted 
of four small plates of brass or of some other hard 
metal; two plates were attached to each hand of 
the performer, and were smote together to produce 
a loud noise. The latter consisted of two larger 
plates, one held in each hand, and struck together 
as an accompaniment to other instruments. Asaph, 
Heman, and Jeduthun, the renowned conductors 
of the music of the sanctuary, employed the “ luud 
cymbals ” possibly to beat time, and to give the 
signal to the choir when ; ,t was to take part in the 
sacred chant. Lewis says — hut he does not sup- 
port his statement by any authority — that “there 
was allowed but one cymbal to be in choir at once.” 
The use of cymbals was not necessarily restricted to 
the worship of the Temple or to sacred occasions: 
they were employed for military purposes, as also 
by tlie Hebrew women as a musical accompaniment 
to their national dances. The “loud cymbals” 

are tlie same with cviVr*?, a. Y. “cymbals,” 
performed on by the hand which accompanied Da- 
vid when he brought up the ark of God frem Kir- 
jath-jearim (1 Chr. xiii. 8). 

Both kinds of c)inbals are still common in the 
East in military music, and Niebuhr often refers to 
them in his travels. “ 11 y a chez les Orientaux,” 
says Munk, “deux espfaes: Pune se compose de 
deux petits morceaux de hois ou de fer creux et 
ronds qu'on tient entre les doigts, et qni sont con- 
nus sons le noni de castagnettes; l’autre est com- 
posfe de deux demi-spheres creases en metal.” 
Eani|>e has written a copious dissertation on ancient 
cymbals, and his work may be consulted with ad- 
vantage by those who desire fuller information on 
the subject. 

The cymbals used in modern orchestras and mil- 
itary bands, and which are called in Italian pintti. 
are two metal plates of the size and shape of sau- 
cers, one of which is fixed, and the other is hold by 
the performer in his left band. These resemble 
very closely the “ high-sounding cymbals ” of old, 
and they are used in a similar manner to mark the 
rhythm, especially in music of a loud and grand 
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lharacter. They are generally played by the person 
who perfonus on the large side drum (also an in- 
strument of pure percussbn ) ; and whilst he holds 
one cymbal in his left hand, he strikes it against 
the other which is fixed to the drum, his right hand 
remaining free to wield the drumstick, as the large 
drum is only struck on one side, and with one 
stick. In practice the drum and the cymbals are 
struck simultaneously, and an effect of percussion 
is thus produced which powerfully marks the 
time. 

The noun metzilluth , found in Zech. 

xiv. 20, is regarded by some critics as expressive of 
certain musical instruments known in the age of 
the second Temple, and probably introduced by the 
Israelites on their return from Babylon. The A. 
Y. renders the word “ bells,” supposing it to be 

derived from y?s. The most generally received 
opinion, however, is, that they were concave pieces 
or plates of brass which the people of Palestine and 
Syria attached to horses by way of ornament. (See 
Mendelssohn’s Preface to Book of Psalms; Kimchi, 
Comment, in loc. ; Lewis, Oriyines Hebrews , Lond. 
1724, 176-7; Forkel, Geschichte d. Musik; Jahn, 
Archceoloyy , Amer. ed., cap. v. § 96, 2; Munk, 
Palestine , p. 456; Esendier, Diet, of Music, i. 
112). i>. W. M. 

cypress (nry-i, tirzah : aypiofiaKavos, 
Alex., Aq., and Tlieod. : ilex). The Hebrew word 
is found only in Is. xliv. 14, “ He heweth him down 
cedars and taketh the tirzah and the oak.” We 
are quite unable to assign any definite rendering to 
this word. Besides the cypress, the “beech,” the 
“holm-oak,” and the “fir” have been proposed; 
but there is nothing in the etymology of the He- 
brew name, or in the passage where it occurs, to 
guide us to the tree intended. The word is de- 
rived from a root which means “ to be hard,” a 
quality which obviously suits many kinds of trees. 
Celsius ( Ilierob . ii. 269) believes the “ilex” or 
“holm-oak” is meant; but there is no reliable evi- 
dence to show that this tree is now found in Pales- 
tine. With respect to the claims of the cypress 
( Cupressus sempervirens), which, at present, at all 
events, is found cultivated only in the lower levels 
of Syria, it must be granted that they are unsup- 
ported by any authority. Van de Velde’s cypress 
is the Juniperus excels' t, which is also the cypress 
of Pococke; but neither juniper nor cypress, as is 
asserted by Pococke, grow anywhere near the top 
of Lebanon. “ The juniper,” says Dr. Hooker, “ is 
found at the height of 7000 feet, on Lebanon, the 
top of which is 10,500 feet or so.” The true cy- 
press is a native of the Taurus. The Hebrew word 
points to some tree with a hard grain, and this is 
all that can be positively said of it. W. H. 

CYP'RIANS (Kvrrpioi: Cyprii). Inhabitants 
of the island of Cyprus (2 Macc. iv. 29 ). At the 
time alluded to (that is during the reign of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes), they were under the dominion of 
Egypt, and were governed t 7 a viceroy who was 
possessed of ample powers, and is called in the in- 
scriptions (XTpaTT}ybs teal vavapxos /cal apx^pevs 
& Kara rqv vqaov (comp. Boeckli, Corp>. Insc. No. 
2624). Crates, one' of these viceroys, was left by 
Sostratus in command of the castle, or acropolis, 
*f Jerusalem while he was summoned before the 
ting. ‘ W. A. W. 

* Barnabas, who was Paul’s associate in his first 
oissionary journey, was a Cyprian by birth (Kun- 
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ptos yereiy Acts iv. 36), for which the A. V. 
substitutes “of the country of Cyprus.” This ori* 
gin of Barnabas appears to have been the provi- 
dential reason why the first missionaries went to 
the particular fields of labor first visited by them 
(Cyprus and the southern parts of Asia Minor) 
where Christianity wou its earliest signal victories 
among the heatheu. II. 

CY'PRUS (Ku7rpos). This island was in 
early times in close commercial connection with 
Phoenicia ; and there is little doubt that it is re- 
ferred to in such passages of the O. T. as Ez. xxvii 
6. [Chittim.] Josephus makes this identifica- 
tion in the most express terms (Xediya . . . Ku- 
7 toos auTT) vvv /caAetTat; Ant. i. 6, § 1 ; so Epi- 
phan. Hcer. xxx. 25). Possibly Jews may have 
settled in Cyprus before the time of Alexander 
Soon after his time they were numerous in the 
island, as is distinctly implied in 1 Macc. xv. 23. 
The first notice of it in the N. T. is in Acts iv. 
36, where it is mentioned as the native place of 
Barnabas. In Acts xi. 19, 20, it appears promi- 
nently in connection with the earliest spreading of 
Christianity, first as receiving an impulse among its 
Jewish population from the persecution which drove 
the disciples from Jerusalem, at the death of Ste- 
phen, and then as furnishing disciples who preached 
the gospel to Gentiles at Antioch. Thus when 
Paul was sent with Barnabas from Antioch on his 
first missionary journey, Cyprus was the first scene 
of their labors (Acts xiii. 4-13). Again when 
Paul and Barnabas separated and took different 
routes, the latter went to his native island, taking 
with him his relative Mark, who had also been 
there on the previous occasiou (Acts xv. 39). An 
other Christian of Cyprus, xMnason, called “ an old 
disciple,” and therefore probably an early convert, 
is mentioned Acts xxi. 16. The other notices of 
the island are purely geographical. On St. Paul’s 
return from the third missionary journey, the) 
“ sighted ” Cyprus, and sailed to the southward of 
it on the voyage from Patara to Tyre (ib. 3). At 
the commencement of the voyage to Home, they 
sailed to the northward of it, on leaving Sidon, in 
order to be under the lee of the land (Acts xxvii. 
4), and also in order to obtain the advantage of the 
current, which sets northerly along the coast of 
Phoenicia, and westerly with considerable force 
along Cilicia. 

All the notices of Cyprus contained in ancient 
writers are diligently collected in the great work of 
Meursius (Meursii Opera , vol. iii. Flor. 1744). 
Situated in the extreme eastern corner of the Med- 
iterranean, with the range of Lebanon on the east, 
and that of Taurus on the north, distinctly visible, 
it never became a thoroughly Greek island. Its 
religious rites were half Oriental [Paphos], and 
its political history has almost always been asso- 
ciated with Asia and Africa. Cyprus was a rich 
and productive island. Its fruits and flowers were 
famous. The mountains also produced metals, 
especially copper. This circumstance gives us an 
interesting link between this island and Judiea. 
The copper mines were at one time farmed to 
Herod the Great (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 4, § 5), and 
there is a Cyprian inscription (Boeckh, No. 2628) 
which seems to refer to one of the Herods. The 
history of Cyprus is briefly as follows : — After be- 
ing subject to the Egyptian king Amasis (Herod. 

ii. 182) it became a part of the Persian empire (ib. 

iii. 19, 91), and furnished ships against Greece ii* 
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the expedition of Xerxes (ib. vii. 90). For a time 
it was subjeet to Greek influence, but again be- 
came tributary to Persia. After the battle of Issus, 
it joined Alexander, and after his death fell to the 
share of Ptolemy. In a desperate sea-fight off 
Salamis at the east end of Cyprus (it. c. 30G) 
the victory was won by 1 )emetrius Poliorcetes, — 
but the island was recovered by his rival, and after- 
wards it remained in the power of the Ptolemies, 
and was regarded as one of their most cherished 
possessions. It became a Roman province (». c. 
58) under eireumstanees discreditable to Pome. 



Copper Coin of Cyprus, under Emp. Claudius. 

9bv. [CLJAVDIVS. C/ESA[K]. Head of Emp. to left. 

Rev. Em KoMINIoY n[POKA]OY AN0YIIA 

KYHPIwN. 

At first its administration was joined with that of 
Cilicia, but after the battle of Actium it was sep- 
arately governed. In the first division it was made 
an imperial province (I lion Cass. liii. 1*2). From 
this passage and from Strain) (xiv. 083) it has been 
supposed by some, as by Baronius, that St. Luke 
used the word avOviraros (proconsul), because the 
island was still connected with Cilicia; by others, 
as by Grotius and Hammond, that the evangelist 
employs the word in a loose and general manner. 
But, in fact, Lion Cassius himself distinctly tells 
us (ib. and liv. 4) that the emperor afterwards 
made this island a senatorial province; so that St. 
Luke's language is in the strictest sense correct. 
Further confirmation is supplied by coins and in- 
scriptions, which mention other proconsuls of Cyprus 
not very remote from the time of .Skiu.ils 1 'a il- 
l’s. The governor apjienrs to have resided at Pa- 
phos on the west of the island. Under the Homan 
empire a road connected the two towns of Paphos 
and Sain mis, as appears from the Pent. Table. 
One of the most remarkable events in this part of 
the history of Cyprus was a te rrible insurrection of 
the Jews in the reign of Trajan, which led to a 
massacre, first of the Greek inhabitants, and then 
of the insurgents themselves (Milman, Hist. of .Jews, 
iii. Ill, 112). In the 9th century Cyprus fell into 
the power of the Saracens. In the 12th it was in 
the hands of the Crusaders, under our king Richard 
L Materials for the description of Cyprus art? sup- 
plied by Poeoeke and Von Hammer. Blit see espe- 
cially Engel’s Kypros, Berlin, 1S43, and Ross's 
Iltisen nnch AY.*, I/nlik'irnnssos , Ilho/los , u. tier 
Jnsel Cypern, Halle, 1852. J. S. II. 

* CYRA'MA, 1 Esdr. v. 20, an incorrect form 
in the A. V. ed. 1G11, and other early editions, for 
ClUA.MA. A. 

CYRE'NE (Kvp'hvr)), the principal city of that 
part of northern Africa, which was anciently called 
Cyrenaiea, and also (from its live chief cities) l’cn- 
• fnpolitana. 'This district was that wide projecting 
portion of the coast (corresponding to the modern 
Tripoli ), which was separated from the territory of 
Carthage on the one hand, and tbet of Egypt oil 


the oilier. Its surface is a table-land descending 
by tel races to the sea; and it was celebrated for its 
climate and fertility. It is observable that the ex- 
pression used in Acts ii. 10, “ the parts of Libya 
about ( Kara ) Gyrene,” exactly corresponds with a 
phrase used by 1 >ion ( ’assius (AijStn? rj ir epl Kupf}’ 
vt)v , liii. 12), and also with the language of Jose- 
phus (rj npus K vpj]V 7 ]v Atj3 vr)\ Ant. xvi. G, § 1 ). 
[Libya.] 

The points to be noticed in reference to Cyrene 
as connected with the X. T. are these, — that, 
though on the African coast, it was a Greek city; 
that the Jews were settled there in large numbers ; 
and that under tjie Romans it was politically con- 
nected with t’retc, from which it is separated by i.o 
great space of sea. The Greek colonization of this 
part of Africa under Battus began as early as n. 
G31 ; and it became celebrated not only for its com- 
merce, but for its physicians, "philosophers, and 
poets. After the death of Alexander the Great, it 
became a dependency of Egypt. It .s in this pe- 
riod that we find the Jews established there with 
great privileges. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in- 
troduced them, because lie thought they would con- 
tribute to the security of the place (Joseph, c. Apiou. 
ii. 4): they became a prominent and influential 
class of the community (Ant, xiv. 7, § 2); and 
they afterwards received much consideration from 
the Romans (xvi. G, § 5). Sec 1 Maec. xv. 23. 
We learn from Josephus (Life, 7G) that soon after 
the Jewish war they rose against the Roman power. 
Another insurrection in the reign of Trajan led to 
great disasters, and to the beginning of the decay 
which was completed under the Mohammedans. 
It was in the }ear n: c. 75 that the territory of 
Gyrene (having previously been left to the Romans 
as a legacy by Apion, son of Ptolemy Physcon) 
was reduced to the form of a province. Un the 
conquest of Crete (». c. G7) the two were united 
in* one province, and together frequently called 
( Veta-Cyrene. Under Constantine they were 
again separated. [Crete.] 


Tetradraohm (Attic talent) of Cyrene. 

Oov. Sacred sUphium plant. Rev. KYPA, Head of 
bearded Jupiter Ammon to the right. 

'Hie notices above gh on of the. numbers and po- 
sition of the Jews in Gyrene (confirmed by Philo, 
who speaks of the ditfusion of the Jews a7ri> t ov 
7r pbs Aif$ur)v Kcna$aQp.ov (i e\pi twv bplaiv A i9t~ 
onias, tuiv. Finer, p. 523) prepare us for the fre- 
quent mention of the place in the X. T. in connec- 
tion with Christianity. Simon, who bore our 
Saviour’s cross (Matt, xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; 
Luke xxiii. 2fi), was a native of Cyrene. Jewish 
dwellers in (’vrenaiea were in Jerusalem at Pente- 
cost (Acts ii. 10). They even gave their name to 
one of the synagogues in Jerusalem (ib. vi. 9). 
Christian tonverts from Cyrene were among those 
who contributed actively to the forpiation of tbe 
first Gentile church at Antioch (ib. xi. 20), and 
among those who are specially mentioned as labor 
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tig at Antioch when Barnabas and Saul were sent 
:>n their missionary journey is Lucius of Cyrene ( ib . 
xiii. 1), traditionally said to have been the first 
bishop of his native district. Other traditions con- 
nect Mark with the first establishment of Chris- 
tianity in this part of Africa. 

The antiquities of Cyrene have been illustrated 
in a series of recent works. See Della Celia, Viaggio 
da Tripoli , &c., Genoa, 1819; Pacho, Voyage dans 
la Marmarique, la Cyrenaique , &c., Paris, 1827- 
1829; Trige, Res Cyrenenses, Hafn. 1848; Beechey, 
Expedition to explore the north coast of Africa , 
<£c., London, 1828; Barth, Wanderungen durch das 
Punische u. Kyrendische Kiistenland , Berlin, 1849; 
Hamilton, Wanderings in North Africa , London, 
1856. J. S. H. 

*CYRE'NIAN (Kvprivcuos' Cyrenceus), Mark 
xv. 21; Luke xxiii. 2G; Acts vi. 9, a native or in- 
habitant of Cyrene, which see. The adjective 
also occurs in the original, 2 Macc. ii. 23 ; Matt, 
xxvii. 32; Acts xi. 20, xiii. 1. A. 

CYRE'NIUS (Kup^vios: [Cyrinus], Luke ii. 
2), the literal English rendering in the A. Y. of the 
Greek name, which is itself the Greek form of the 
Roman name Quirinus (not Quirinius; see Meyer, 
in loc.; Suet. Tiber. 49; Tac. Ann. ii. 30, iii. 48). 
The full name is Publius Sulpicius Quirinus. He 
was consul a. u. C..742, b. c. 12, and made gov- 
ernor of Syria after the banishment of Archelaus in 
a. d. 6 (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 13, § 5). He was sent 
to make an enrolment of property in Syria, and 
made accordingly, both there and in Judaea, a cen- 
sus or anoypcupr) (Joseph. 1. c., and xviii. 1, § 1). 
But this census seems in Luke (ii. 2) to be identi- 
fied with one which took place at the time of the 
birth of Christ, when Sentius Saturninus was gov- 
ernor of Syria. Hence has arisen a considerable 
difficulty, which has been variously solved, either 
by supposing some corruption in the text of St. 
Luke (a supposition which is not countenanced by 
any external critical evidence), or by giving some 
unusual sense to his words, aury rj airoypa<p^ tt pu- 
rr) iyevero pyepovevovTOS rrjs Guptas K vprjulov- 
Many commentators and chronologists, e. g. Peri- 
zonius, Ussher, Petavius, Storr, Tholuck, Wieseler, 
would render this, “ was made before Q. was gov- 
ernor of Syria," by a usage otherwise confined to 
St. John among the Evangelists. But this is very 
improbable, both in itself and because thus there 
would have been no adequate ground for inserting 
the notice. 

An unexpected light has been thrown on the 
matter lately, which renders it only necessary to 
refer to summaries and criticisms of the various 
hypotheses, such as that in Winer, art. Quirinius. 

A. W. Zumpt, of Berlin, the nephew of the dis- 
tinguished grammarian, in his Commentatio dt 
Syria Roinanorum provincia a C&sare Augusto ad 
T. Vespasian urn, has shown it to be probable that 
Quirinus was twice governor of Syria. This he 
supports by the following considerations : — 

In 9 b. c. Sentius Saturninus succeeded M. Ti- 
fius in the province of Syria, and governed it three 
years. He was succeeded by T. Quintilius Varu9 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 5, § 2), who, as it appears, re- 
mained governor up to the end of 4 b c. Thence- 
forward we lose sight of him till he is appointed to 
She command in Germany, in which he lost his life 
,n a. i>. 7. We also lose sight of the governors 
)f Syria till the appointment of P. Sulpicius Qui- 
inus, in v. \>. 6. Now from the maxim acted on 


by Augustus (Dion Cass. Iii. 23), thw none should 
hold an imperial province for less *han three or 
more than five years, Varus cannot have been gov- 
ernor of Syria during the twelve years from n. c. 

6 to a. t>. 6. Who then were the missing govern- 
ors? One of them has been fouud, L. Volusius 
Saturninus, whose name occurs as u legatus Syria? ” 
on a coin of Antioch, a. d. 4 or 5. But his pro- 
consulate will not fill the whole time, and one or 
two governors must be supplied between Varus, 
ending 4 ». c., and Volusius, 4 or 5 a. d. 

Just in that interval falls the census, of which it 
is said in Luke ii. 2, that it rrpcoTY} iyeuero r\ye~ 
fiovsvovros t rjs 2vpias Kvpijviov. Could Quirinus 
have been governor at any such time? From Jan. 
to Aug. b. c. 12 he was consul. Soon after that 
he triumphed over the Homonadenses (“ Mox ex- 
pugnatis per Ciliciam Homonadensium castellis in- 
signia triumphi adeptus,” Tac. Ann. iii. 48). Now 
Zumpt applies the exhaustive process to the prov- 
inces which could by any possibility have been un- 
der Quirinus at this time, and eliminates from the 
inquiry Asia — Pontus and Bithynia — and Gala- 
tia. Cilicia only remains. But at this time, as he 
shows, that province had been reduced by successive 
diminutions, had been separated (Dion Cass. liv. 4) 
from Cyprus, and — as is shown by the history of 
the misconduct of Piso soon afterwards, who was 
charged with having, as ex-governor of Syria, at- 
tempted “repetere provinciam armis” (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 12), because he had attacked Celenderis, a fort in 
Cilicia (ib. ii. 78-80) — attached to the province of 
Syria. This Zumpt also confirms by the accounts 
in Tacitus (Ann. vi. 41, xii. 55) of the Clitae, a 
seditious tribe of Cilicia Aspera, who on two occa- 
sions were repressed by troops sent by the governors 
of Syria. 

Quirinus then appears to have been governor of 
Syria at some time during this interval. But at 
what time f We find him in the East (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 48), as dotus rector C. Ccesari Armeniam obti - 
nenti; and this cannot have been during his well- 
known governorship of Syria, which began in a. d. 
6; for Caius Cfesar died in A. d. 4. Zumpt, by 
arguments too long to be reproduced here, but very 
striking and satisfactory, fixes the time of Iris first 
governorship at from b. c. 4 to b. c. 1, when he 
was succeeded by M. Lollius. 

It is true this does not quite remove our diffi- 
culty. But it brings it within such narrow limits, 
that any slight error in calculation, or even the lat- 
itude allowed by the words Trpco tt) iyevero, might 
well cover it. 

In the passage of Tacitus referred to more than 
once (Ann. iii. 48), we learn that in A. D. 21, Tibe- 
rius asked of the Senate the honor of a public 
funeral for Quirinus. The historian describes, 
however, his memory as not being popular for 
other reasons (see Ann. iii. 22), and because of 
his “sordida et prajpotens senectus.” 

For the controversy respecting the census under 
Quirinus, as it stood before Zumpt’s discovery, 
see Winer, ut supra ; Greswell, vol. i. Dissertation 
xii. ; Browne’s Ordo Scecloi'iini , Appendix , ii. 40 
ff. ; and Wieseler, Chronologische Synapse der vie? 
Evangelien , p. 109 ff. H. A. 

* Was Cyrenius or Quirinius — not Quirinus, a » 
many call him — governor or legatus Augusti pro 
prcetoi'e in Syria more than once? A. W. Zumpt, 
in his Comment, epigraph, ii. 71-150 (Berlin, 1854) 
has maintained this, and his conclusions have been 
accepted by many. Quirinius, consul in the yea? 
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19 b. c. = 742 u. c., anrl afterwards at the head 
of in army in Africa, — perhaps as proconsul of the | 
province of Africa in 7 B. c. = 747 u. C. (comp. 1 
Florus, iv. 12) — appears in tlie I'^ast sometime be- 
tween 2 b. c. = 752 u. c. t and 2 a. n. Here lie 
won a triumph over a people in Cilicia Trachea, 
was appointed “rector” of C. Cicsar, when he was 
sent to Armenia, and visited Tiberius during his 
stay at Hhodes (Tac. Ann. iii. 48; comp. Strabo, 
xii. p. 854 a.). C. Ciesar went to the East late in 2, 
or early in 1 B. c., and Tiberius returned to Home 
in 2 a. i>. As Quirinius needed an anny in Cili- 
cia, he must have been a governor of a province, or 
a legate of the emperor's legate. Zumpt shows 
that probably at this time Cilicia, although pop- 
ularly called a province, was under the jurisdiction 
of the legate in Syria, who had with him a large 
army, while the other provincial governors around 
Cilicia had no army. With Syria, then, Quirinius 
is at this time brought into connection, and, as 
Zumpt endeavors to make out on probable grounds, 
in the capacity of governor of that province. This 
could have happened only after the departure of 
Quintilius Varus from his Syrian administration. 
Varus followed C. Sen tins Saturninus, is known by 
coins to have been governor in 748-750 u. c. = G- 
4 n. c., and left his post after the death of Herod 
the Great in 4 b. c. (lac. Hist. v. It; Joseph. Ant. 
xvii. 10). It happens that there is here a gap in 
our list of governors of Syria until 4 A. n., when 
L. Volusiiis Saturninus, as appears from coins, held 
the office. Quirinius is assigned by Zumpt on 
probable grounds to the earlier part of this inter- 
val — to the years between 4 and 1 u. c. 

It is then far from being improbable that this 
Homan filled the office of governor of Syria twice — 
once at this time, and once from G A. i>. onward, 
in the times of the “ taxing ” mentioned Acts v. 
37. The atroypatprj in Luke ii. 2 might thus be 
called “ the Jirst ” in opposition to the second or 
more noted one , which Luke had in his mind with- 
out mentioning it. It may be added that a Latin 
inscription speaks of some one as twice governor 
of Syria under Augustus. The name is lost. 
Mommsen refers it to our Quirinius, Zumpt to Sen- 
tius Saturninus, his second predecessor. Hut these 
combinations fail to remove the difficulties which 
Luke ii. 1-2 presents to us: they rather bring 
Matthew and Luke into irreconcilable variance. Lor 
our Ix>rd was bom some time before Herod’s death, 
and Quirinius cannot have commanded in Syria 
until some months after Herod’s death. 

Something, however, is gained from the known 
fact that Quirinius was in the East and in active ser- 
vice aljout the time of our Saviour’s birth. ‘H yepc&v 
of Syria he could not, it is certain, then have been. 
Hut if employed there as a social commissioner, he 
may well at that time have subdued the mountain- 
eers of (’ilicia, and sujierintended the census in 
Syria Popularly he might be called ^yepdevy 
while airing in such a capacity; hut the 6.troypa(pT} 
itself was not like the one which the same Quir- 
inius — sen* there, we may suppose, on account of 
his previous experience — undertook in G a. i>., 
which was a valuation of property in Judiea with a 
riew to t he taxation of the Jews, now no longer 
ondcr a king; while the prior one could not have 
jone beyond a numbering of the |>opulntion. 

T. D. W. 

* CYRTA (Kyp/a: domino), supposed by some 
oo !*• a proper name (2 John, ver. 1 ). See John, 
dwCoNH „N|> TlllUlJ ElMM'l.KM ok. H. 


cy'rus (ttrns, or trrns, l e . cwh kv 

pos ; probably from the root contained in the Per*. 
kohr, the sun; Sans, sura : so Plut. Artax. c. 1, 
cf. Gesen. Thcs. s. v.), the founder of the Persian 
empire (cf. Dan. vi. 28, x. 1, 13; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 
23), was, according to the common legend (Herod, 
i. 107; Xen. Cyrvp. i. 2, 1), the son of Mandane, 
the daughter of Astyages, the last king of Media, 
and Cainbyses, a Persian of the royal family of the 
Acheemenidte." In consequence of a dream, As- 
tyages, it is said, designed the death of his infant 
grandson, but the child was spared by those whom 
he charged with the commission of the crime 
(Herod, i. 109 ffi), and Cyrus grew up in obscurity 
under the name of Agradates (Strab. xv. p. 729). 
1 1 is real parentage was discovered by the imperious 
spirit which he displayed while yet a boy (Herod, 
i. 114), and when he grew up to manhood his cour- 
age and genius placed him at the head of the Per- 
sians. The tyranny of Astyages had at that time 
alienated a large faction of the Medes, and Cyrus 
headed a revolt which ended in the defeat and cap- 
ture of the Median king b. c. 559, near Pasargad® 
( Muryh~Aub , Strab. xv. p. 730). After consolidat- 
ing the empire which he thus gained, Cyrus entered 
on that career of conquest which has made him the 
hero of the Last, in n. c. 54G (V) he defeated 
Croesus, and the kingdom of Lydia was the prize 
of his success. While his general Ilarpagus was 
engaged in completing the reduction of .Asia Minor, 
Cyrus turned his arms against the Babylonians. 
Babylon Jell before his army, and the ancient do- 
minions of Assyria were added to his empire (b. c. 
538). The conquest of Babylon opened the way 
for greater designs. It is probable that Cyrus 
planned an invasion of Egypt; and there are traces 
of campaigns in Central Asia, in which he appears 
to have attempted to extend his power to the Indus 
(Ctes. Pen. cc. 5 ffi). Afterwards he attacked the 
Massagetie, and according to Herodotus (i. 214; cf. 
Joseph. Ant. xi. 2, 1) he fell in a battle against 
them b. c. 529 (Clinton, F . II. ii. 301 flf.). His 
tomb is still shown at Pasargadne (Ait. Kxp. Al. 
vi. 29), the scene of his first decisive victory (Raw- 
linson, Herod, i. 351). 

It is impossible to insist upon the details of the 
outline thus sketched. In the time of Herodotus 
Cyrus was already regarded as the national hero of 
Persia, and his history had received various popular 
embellishments (Herod, i. 95; cf. iii. 18, 160; 
Xcn. Cyrop. i. 2, 1). In the next century Xeno- 
phon chose him as the hero of his romance, and 
fact and fiction became thenceforth hopelessly con- 
fused in classical writers. Hut in the absence of 
authentic details of his actions, the empire which 
he left is the best record of his power and plans. 
Like an oriental Alexander he aimed at universal 
dominion ; and the influence of Persia, like that of 
Greece, survived the dynasty from which it sprung. 
In every aspect the reign of Cyrus marks an epoch 
in universal history. 'Hie fall of Sardis and Baby- 
lon was the starting-point of Kurojiean life; and it 
is a singular coincidence that the loginning of 
Grecian art and philosophy, and the foundation of 
the Homan constitution synchronize with the tri- 
umph of the Aryan race in the East (cf. Niebuhr 
Gesch. Am. p. 232). 


a In an inscription he is described m “Son of Cam 
bysex, the powerful king” (Col. Rawlinaon, ou Herod 
1 1 . 1071 . 


CYRUS 

But while the position which Cyru9 occupied 
ffith regard to the nations of the world is strikingly 
lignificant, the personal relations to God's people, 
with which he is invested in the Scriptures, are full 
of a more peculiar interest. 0 

Hitherto the great kings, with whom the Jews 
had been brought into contact, had been open op- 
pressors or seductive allies; but Cyrus was a gen- 
erous liberator and a just guardian of their rights. 
An inspired prophet (Is. xliv. 28) recognized in him 
“a shepherd” of the Lord, an “anointed” king 

(Is. xlv. 1; rPIpD, Messiah: t<£ XP lcr T $ A tou: 
Christo meo)\ and the title seemed to later writers 
to invest him with the dignity of being in some 
sense a type of Christ himself (Hieron. Comm, in 
Is. xlv. 1). His successes are connected in the 
prophecy with their religious issue ; and if that ap- 
pear to be a partial view of history which represents 
the restoration of a poor remnant of captive Israel- 
ites to their own land as the final cause of his vic- 
tories (Is. xliv. 28-xlv. 4), it may be answered that 
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the permanent effects which Persia has wrought 
upon the world can be better traced through the 
Jewish people than through any other channel. 
The laws, the literature, the religion, the very ruins 
of the material grandeur of Persia have passed 
away; and still it is possible to distinguish the ef- 
fects which they produced in preparing the Jews 
for the fulfillment of their last mission. In this 
respect also the parallel, which has been already 
hinted, holds good. Cyrus stands out clearly as 
the representative of the East, as Alexander after- 
wards of the West. The one led to the develop- 
ment of the idea of order, and the other to that of 
independence. Ecclesiastically the first crisis was 
signalized by the consolidation of a Church; the 
second by the distinction of sects. The one found 
its outward embodiment in “the great Syna- 
gogue;” the other in the dynasty of the Asmo- 
nseans. 

The edict of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the 
Temple (2 Chr. xxxvi. 22-23; Ezr. i. 1-4, iii. 7, 
j iv. 3, v. 13, 17, vi. 3) was in fact the beginning 



Tomb of Cyrus at Mitrgh-Aub } the ancient Pasargadse. 


of Judaism; and the great changes by which the 
nation was transformed into a church are clearly 
marked. 

1. The lesson of the kingdom way completed by 
the ( ’aptivity. The sway of a temporal prince was 
at length felt to be at best only a faint image of 
that Messianic kingdom to which the prophets 
pointed. The royal power had led to apostasy in 
Israel, and to idolatry in Judah; and men looked 
for some other outward form in which the law 
might be visibly realized. Dependence on Persia 
excluded the hope of absolute political freedom and 
offered a sure guarantee for the liberty of religious 
organization. 

2. The Captivity which was the punishment of 
idolatry was also the limit of that sin. Thence- 
forth the Jews apprehended fully the spiritual na- 


ture of their faith, and held it fast through per- 
secution. At the same time wider views were 
opened to them of the unseen world. The powers 
of good and evil were recognized in their action in 
the material world, and in this way some prepara- 
tion was made for the crowning doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. 

3. The organization of the outward Church was 
connected with the purifying of doctrine, and 
served as the form in which the truth might he 
realized by the mass. Prayer — public and private 
— assumed a new importance. The prophetic work 
came to an end. The Scriptures were collected 
The “law was fenced ” by an oral tradition. Syn 
agogues were erected, and schools formed. Scribes 
shared the respect of priests, if they did not super- 
sede them in popular regard. 


« It seem3 unnecessary to enter into the question 
of the identity of the Cyrus of Scripture and profane 
tilstory, though the opinion of the Duke of Manches- 
ter that the Cyrus of Herodotus is the Nehuchadnez- 


zar of the Bible has found advocates in Germany 
(Pressel, s. v. Cyrus in Herzog's Encyklop.). It ia 
impossible that the great conqueror of Isaiah can he 
merely a satrap of Xerxes. 
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DAG ON 


4. Above all, the bond by which “ the people 
of God *’ was held together was at length felt to 
t>e religious and not local, nor even primarily na- 
tional. The Jews were incorporated in ditlerent 
nations, and still looked to Jerusalem as the centre 
of their faith. The boundaries of Canaan were 
passed; and the beginnings of a Spiritual dispen- 
sation were already made when the “ I Aspersion ” 
was established among the kingdoms of the earth 
'comp. Niebuhr’s Gtsch. Amirs uwl Babtls, p. 224 
lb; Kwald, Gesch. d. I oU cs Israel , iv. 00 lb; 
Jost, Gesch. d. ./ tide nth urns , i. 13 fb). [l>iM*hiK- 
sion of tin-; Jfsvs.J 13. V. W. 


D. 

DAB'AllEH (n^53 {jMSture] : Aefifia ; 
Alex. AePpadi Dabereth ), Josh. xxi. 28. This 
name is incorrectly spelt in the A. V., and should 
be Daiikkatu; which see. 

* The A. V. inherits the orthography from the 

older English versions. The pronunciation of the 
word without Met hug, as usually read in 1 Chr. vi. 
57 (A. V. 72), would be fJurratk . H. 

DABBA'SHETH (nCTIS-T: B aiddpa&a: 
Alex. AafiaaQai: Lhhbaseth ), a town on the boun- 
dary of Zebultin (Josh. xix. 11 only). 

* The name is projierly Babbesheth (nifSl'3), 

the vowel being changed as above by the pause. It 
signifies a hump (Gesem, Kiirst) as of a camel 
(eomp. Is. xxx. 0), and points therefore to a liilTor 
town on a bill. Josephus says that Gamaia was so 
called for a similar reason ( B . J. iv. 1, § 1). lienee 
Knobel (.login, p. 458) conjectures among other 
possibilities that Dahhasheth may he the present 
Jebuthu , on one of the lulls which skirt the plain 
of E&draelon (I lob. Bibl. lies. ii. 344, 2d ed.) be- 
tween Mcjtidvl and Kahuna. Hut the position 
alone, without an atlinity in the names, would not 
hear out that conclusion. 11. 

DAB'ERATH (with the article in Josh. 
[ the pasture, fern, of ""QTT, Kiirst] : 
bafiipud [Vat. -0er]; Alex. AafipaB', in Chr. by 
loublt* copying, tv/f Aej8 epl [Vat. -pet] Kal ryu 
Aafiup'- Dtbenth), a town on the boundary of 
Zebulnn (Josh. xix. 1*2) named as next to Chisloth- 
Tabor. In the list of Levi ti cal cities, however, in 
1 Chr. vi. 72. and in Josh. xxi. 28 (where the name 
In the original is the same, though in the A. V. 
“ Babnrch ”), it is stated as belonging to Issacbar. 
[lbvit.N m u.] It is no doubt the Dabaritta ( Aa - 
SapiTTOtu / KJcpr}) mentioned by Josephus (B. ii. 
*21, § 3). I’nder the name of Ikburieh it still lies 
if the western foot of Talior ([Bob. Bibl. lies.] ii. 
350). A tradition meulioncd by Van de Velde (ii. 
374) makes this the scene of the miracle on the 
lunatic child performed by our Bird after his de- 
iceiit from the Mount of r rrans!iguration (.Matt, 
xvii. 14). But this event probably took place far 
*wny.« G. 

* l or the scene of the Transfiguration, see 
Ui:i:m»i.\ and Taiuik, Dabernth could belong to 


Issacbar and yet be on the border of Zebulun, be* 
cause the two tribes had a conterminous boundary 
Debit rich lies in the way of the traveller in going 
from Nazareth to Tabor. Like other Galilean vil- 
lages, it illustrates still ancient Scripture customs. 
The writer, passing there, observed booths made of 
the branches of trees on the roofs of some of the 
houses, occupied as an apartment of the house. Al- 
lusion is made to dwelling on the house-top in some 
such way as this in Prov. xxi. 9. In this place, says 
Mr. Bartlett ( Footsteps a four Lord aiu! his Ajm>s- 
ths , p. 199, 3d ed.v, “we established our bivouac al 
night-fall upon the roof of a house, amidst heap* 
of corn just gathered from the surrounding plain.” 
It is a custom that reaches back to the age of the 
Canaanitos. Balnib who dwelt at Jericho took the 
two Hebrew spies and “brought them up to the 
roof of the house and hid them with the stalks of 
the tlax which she had laid in order upon the roof” 
(Josh. ii. (J). The tlat roof furnishes a convenient 
plaee for storing sneli products, because, exposed 
there to the sun, they ripen or become dry more 
speedily, and are also more seeure from pillage. 
[IIousk.] One of the remoter branches of the 
Kishon has its source near Dcburieh (Bob. Phijs. 
Geotjr. p. 188). H. 

DA'BRIA, one of the five swift scribes who 
recorded the visions of Esdras (2 h^sdr. xiv. 24; 
eomp. 37, 42). 

BACO'BI (Aa/coujS; Alex. A<xkov$1\ [Aid. 
Aa«oj8/:] Accubu), 1 Ksdr. v. 28. [Akkub.] 
PADDE'US, or SADPE'US (1 Esdr. viii. 
45, 4G), a name which answers to the Greek Ao 5- 
5 cubs [’V at. A«a5cuos, AoSaios], or AoAScuos 
[Alex.; Aid. Aa$5a7os, Ao55a7oy: Loddeus\, which 
is itself a corruption of Iddo (Ezr. viii. 17), aris- 
ing out of the preceding word [Iddo.] 

B. V. \V. 


* DAGGER. [Alois, L 1.] 

DA'GON QMH, Aayuv, a diminutive of 2^, 
a fish, used in a sense of endearment: of. Gesen. 
Thes. s. v.), apparently the masculine (1 Sam. v. 
3, 4; Sanction. p. 28; Movers, Phoniz. i. 144) cor- 
relative of Atargatis [Atakoatis], was the na- 
tional god of the Philistines. 'Hie most famous 
temples of lhigon were at Gaza (Jiulg. xvi. 21-30) 
and Aslulod (i Sam. v. 5, G; 1 Chr. x. 10). The 
latter temple was destroyed by Jonathan in the 
Maecahiean Avars (1 Maee. x. 83. 84, xi. 4; Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 4, § 5). Traces of the worship of Da- 
gon likewise appear in the names Cnphar-Pagou 
(near Jamnia), and Beth- 
Dagon in Judah (Josh, 
xv. 41) and Asher (Josh, 
xix. 27). [Bi:tii-I>a- 
c.on.] 1 logon was rej>- 
resented with the face 
and hands of a man and 
the tail of a fish (1 
Sam. v. 4). 

In the Balo lor : a ii 
mythology the name 
Dagon, Odakon ( *n5c£- 
kwu), is applied to a 



Fish-trod. From Khorsa- 
bad (biMinl.) 


n • Thomson thinks that I)rb f irirh or Dtbnruh may sit* no remain, wiys I)r. Van Dyck, one of the trails- 
per|ietuntc the name of the heroine Deborah {bout lalors of the n extern Amble tllhlc, "against consider 
irvt Bunk, ll . 150); but the site of Dabernth and of ) ti|r Ihh' nr/i = D.ilieruth. ln*|>olnt of etymology u# 
Drbbrifh living eo evMentlv the same, It Is most nut- well ns iMedlion.” 

Iml to regard them as forms of the **ame name. '* 1 I JL 


DAISAN 


DAMAR1S 


hsh like being who “rose from the waters of 
the lied Sea (Berosus, in Niebuhr, Gesck. As- 



tut s, p. 477) as one of the great benefactors of 
men.” Niebuhr appears to identify this being with 
the Phoenician god, but Rawlinson ( Herodotus , i. 
523 ff.) regards them as wholly distinct. It may 
have been from a confusion with the Babylonian 
deity that the Phoenician Dagon has been compared 
with Zeus dpdrpios , the author of agriculture 
(Philo Bybl. ap. Euseb. Prcep. Ev. i. 10; Sanchon. 

p. 32), as if the name were connected with 
corn (2itcou, Philo). 

The fish-like form was a natural emblem of fruit 
fulness, and as such was likely to be adopted by 
seafaring tribes in the representation of their gods. 



Fish -god on gems in British Museum. (Layard.) 


Various kinds of fish were, as is well known, objects 
of general worship among the Egyptians (Herod, ii. 
72; Strab. xvii. 812). B. F. W. 

DAI'S AN [2 syl.] (A aurav; Alex. Ae<r at/' 
Ihsnnim), L Esdr. v. 31. Kezin; by the com- 
monly repeated change of-R, “1, to D, *1. 

DALA'IAH [3 syl.] (i“PV} [Jehovah dtlic- 
34 
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ers]: AaAaata; [Alex. AaA.cnaO Dulaia). The 
sixth son of l^lioenai, a descendant of tho royal 
family of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 24). 

DALMANU'THA (a aKpavovOd)- In Nlatt. 
xv. 39 it is said that Jesus “ came into the borders 
of Magdala,” while in Mark viii. 10 we read that 
he “came into the regions {els r a pepr}) of Dal- 
manutha.” From this we may conclude that Dal- 
manutha was a towm on the west side of the Sea 
of Galilee, near Magdala. The latter stood close 
upon the shore, at the southern end of the little 
plain of Gennesaret. [Magdala.] Immediately 
south of it a precipitous hill juts out into the sea. 
Beyond this, about a mile from Magdala, a narrow 
glen breaks down from the west. At its mouth 
are some cultivated fields and gardens, amid which, 
just by the beach, are several copious fountains, 
surrounded by heavy ancient walls, and the ruins 
of a village. The place is called y Ain-el-Bdridth, 
“ the cold Fountain.” Here in all probability is 
the site of the long lost Dalinanutha. J. L. P. 

* Mr. Tristram {Land of Jsj'acl, p. 429, 2d 
ed.) would also identify Dalmanutha with ’ Ainr-tl- 
Barideh. Dr. Thomson {Land and Book , ii. GO) 
slightly favors the idea that Dalinanutha may be 
the present Dalhamia or Dalmamin on the Jarmuk 
which flow’s into the Jordan a little south of the 
lake of Galilee. But the manifest parallelism be- 
tween Mark viii. 10 and Matt. xv. 39 (where there 
can be no doubt about the position of Magdala) re- 
quires that it should be found on the west side of 
the lake and not on the east. It may be that 
Mark, with his characteristic precision (Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels , p. 3GG, 
Amer. ed.), mentions the more exact place, and 
Matthew the one near which the Saviour disem- 
barked. The two points on the coast are so near 
each other that it would be perfectly natural for 
the writers to adopt this twofold designation. 
Whether the Evangelists agree or differ in cases 
like this the critics of Baur’s school find fault with 
them ; if they agree they merely copy from each 
other, and if, as here, Matthew writes Magdala but 
Mark Dalmanutha, it is because Mark wished to 
show’ his independence. • H. 

DALMA'TIA (A aAparla), a mountainous 
district on the eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea, 
extending from the river Naro in the S. to the Sa- 
vus in the N. It formed a portion of the Roman 
province of Illyricum, subsequently to Tiberius’s 
expedition, A. d. 9. St. Paul sent Titus there (2 
Tim. iv. 10); he himself had preached the Gospel 
in its immediate neighborhood (Rom. xv. 19), for 
the boundaries of Illyricum and 1 Jalmatia were not 
well defined, and the two names were, at the time 
St. Paul wrote, almost identical. [Illykicum.] 

W. L. B. 

DAI/PHON [prob. Persian] : AeA 

(j)doUy some MSS. [FA*] kcu ade\<pccv- Dtlphvn ), 
the second of the ten sons of Hamau; killed by the 
Jew’s on the 13th of Adar (Esth. ix. 7). 

DAM'ARIS (A dpapis) [« heifer], an Athen- 
ian woman converted to Christianity by St. Paul’s 
preaching (Acts xvii. 34). Chrysostom {de Sacer~ 
doth, iv. \) and others held her to have been the 
w’ife of Dionysius the Areopagite, but apparently 
for no other reason than that she is mentioned to- 
gether with him in this passage. Grotius and 
1 lemsterhuis think the name should be AdpaAis, 
which is frequently found as a woman’s liamt; but 


DAMASCENES 


DAMASCUS 
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the permutation of \ and p was not uncommon 
both in pronunciation and writing. We have upi- 
fiavos and K\ifiavos, 0€rjK6\os and deouSpos, 
@ovico\os and aiyitcopevs, from the obsolete uipoo 
or koAo>, cwro, colu (Ixibeck on I’hrynichus, p. C52). 

H. A. 

* If Damaris had been the wife of Dionysiu9, 

she would properly have been called •/; yvvy avrov 
(Acts v. 1) or at least tj yw-t) (Acts xxiv. 24). 
She must have had some personal or social distinc- 
tion, to cause her to be thus singled out by name 
Horn the others. H. 

* DAMASCENES' (AajuaaKrjyol • Damns- 

cent), inhabitants of Damascus (2 Cor. xi. 32). It 
repeats iv Aa/iaaKy just before, but is not alto- 
gether pleonastic. The city which the Etlinarch 
guarded was that of the Damascenes, while he him- 
self was an Arabian. H. 

DAMAS'CUS [also pPgW, 


2 K. xvi. 10, and in 1 and 2 Chr. .* &*■ 

deify , industry, as being a seat of traffic, Ges.j 
AafxaoKis • Damascus) is one of the most ancient, 
and has at all times been one of the most impor- 
tant, of the cities of Syria. It is situated in a 
plain of vast size and of extreme fertility, which 
lies east of the great chain of Anti-bibanus, on the 
edge of the desert. This fertile plain, which is 
nearly circular, and about 30 miles in diameter, is 
due to the river Bnrada , which is probably the 
“Abana” of Scripture/* 'This stream, rising high 
up on the western dank of Anti-bibanus, forces its 
way through the chain, running for some time 
among the mountains, till suddenly it bursts 
through a narrow cleft upon the open country east 
of the hills, and diffuses fertility far and wide. 
[Abana.] “ From the edge of the mountain- 
range,” says a modern traveller, “you look d.'wu 
on the plain of Damascus. It is here seen in it? 
widest and fullest perfection, with the visible expla* 



Damage ne 

nation of the whole secret of its great and enduring minarets above the trees which embosom them, the 
charm, that which it must have had when it was city of Damascus. On the right towers the snowy 
the solitary seat of civilization in Syria, and which height of llermon, overlooking the whole scene, 
it will have as long as the world lasts. The river Close behind are the sterile limestone mountains 
is visible at the bottom, with its green hanks, rush- so that yon stand literally between the living and 
ing through the cleft; it bursts forth, and as if in the dead ” (Stanley, 8. if P., p. 410). Another 
a moment* scatters over the plain, through a cirede writer mentions among the produce of the plain in 
of ;jo miles, the same verdure which had hitherto question “ walnuts, pomegranates, figs, plums, apri- 
been confined to its single channel. . . . Far and cots, citrons, pears, and apples” (Addison’s Dam. 
wide in front extends the level plain, its horizon and Palmyra , ii. 02). Olive-trees are also a prin 
bare, its lines of surrounding hills bare, all bare far cipal feature of the scene. besides the main 
away on the road to Palmyra and bagdad. In the stream of the Iiarnda, which runs directly through 
midst of this plain lies at your feet the vast lake or the town, supplying its public cisterns, baths, and 
island of deep verdure, walnuts and apricots waving fountains, a number of branches are given oil to 
above, corn and grass below; and in the, midst oi' the right and to the left, which irrigate the mead- 
this mass of foliage rises, striking 6ut its white ows and coni fields, turning what would otherwise 
wins of streets hither and thither, and its white he a desert into a garden. The \aritms streams 

„ • There Is a river of considerable size ft few hours 2 K. v. 12 {Krri). This river of course Is a distinct 
<o the noith of Damn* us still called Ammana. £<■« out- from the Eara/la. 0. V . A. >. 
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rer..i*te, but greatly weakened in volume, at a little 
distance beyond the town ; and the Barada flows on 
towards the east in a single channel for about 15 
miles, when it separates, and pours its waters into 
two small and shallow lakes, which lie upon the 
verge of the desert. Two other streams, the Wady 
Ilelbon upon the north, and the Atoaj upon the 
south, which flows direct from Hermon, increase 
the fertility of the Damascene plain, and contend 
for the honor of representing the “ Pharpar ” of 
Scripture. [Piiariwr.] 

According to Josephus {Ant. i. 6) Damascus was 
founded by Uz, the son of Aram, and grandson of 
Shem. It is first mentioned in Scripture in con- 
nection with Abraham, whose steward was a native 
of the place (Gen. xv. 2). We may gather from 
the name of this person, as well as from the state- 
ment of Josephus, which connects the city with the 
Aramaeans, that it was a Semitic settlement. Ac- 
cording to a tradition preserved in the native 
writer, Nicolaus, Abraham stayed for some time at 
Damascus, after leaving Charrau and before enter- 
ing the promised land, and during his stay was 
king of the place. “Abraham’s name was,” he 
says, “ even in his own day familiar in the mouths 
of the Damascenes, and a village was shown where 
he dwelt, which was called after him ” (Fr. p. 30). 
This last circumstance would seem however to con- 
flict with the notion of Abraham having been king, 
since in that case he would have dwelt in the capi- 
tal. Nothing more is known of Damascus until 
the time of David, when “ the Syrians of Damas- 
cus came to succor Hadadezer, king of Zobah,” 
with whom David was at war (2 Sam. viii. 5; 1 
Chr. xviii. 5). On this occasion David “slew of 
the Syrians 22.000 men;” and in consequence of 
this victory, became completely, master of the whole 
territory, whicl he garrisoned with Israelites. 
“David put garrisons in Syria of Damascus; and 
the Syrians became servants to David, and brought 
gifts” (2 Sam. viii. 6). Nicolaus of Damascus 
said that the name of the king who reigned at this 
time was Hadacl ; and he a scribes to him a domin- 
ion, not only over Damascus, but over “ all Syria 
except Phoenicia ” (Fr. p. 31). He noticed his 
attack upon David ; and related that many battles 
were fought between them, the last, wherein he 
suffered defeat, being “ upon the Euphrates .” Ac- 
cording to this writer Hadad the First was suc- 
ceeded by a son who took the same name, as did 
his descendants for ten generations. But this is 
irreconcilable with Scripture. It appears that in 
the reign of Solomon, a certain Kezon, who had 
been a subject of Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and 
had escaped when David conquered Zobah, made 
himself master of Damascus and established his 
own rule there (1 K. xi. 23-25). He was “an ad- 
versary to Israel all the days of Solomon 

and he abhorred Israel, and reigned over Syria.” 
Afterwards the family of Hadad appears to have 
recovered the throne, and a Benhadad, who is prob- 
ably Hadad III. of Nicolaiis, a grandson of the an- 
tagonist of David, is found in league with Baasha, 
king of Israel, against Asa (1 K. xv. 19 ; 2 Chr. 
xvi. 3), and afterwards in league with Asa against 
Baasha (1 K. xv. 29). He made a successful in- 
/asion of the Israelite territory in the reign of that 
ong : and in the reign of Oniri he not only cap- 
tured a number of Israelite cities which he added 
to his own dominions, but even seems to have ex- 
ercised a species of lordship over Samaria itself, in 
which he acquired the right of “ making himself 
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streets ” (1 K. xx. 31; comp. Nic. Dam. Fr. p. 31. 
ad Jin.). He was succeeded by his son, Hadad 
IV. (the Benhadad II. of Scripture, and the Ben- 
idri of the Assyrian inscriptions), who came at the 
head of thirty-two subject kings against Ahab. and 
laid siege to Samaria (1 K. xx. 1). The attack 
was unsuccessful; and was followed by wars, in 
which victory declared itself unmistakably on the 
side of the Israelites ; and at last Benhadad was 
taken prisoner, and forced to submit to a treaty 
whereby he gave up all that his father had gained, 
and submitted in his turn to the suzerainty *.f 
Ahab (ib. xx. 13-31). The terms of the treaty 
were perhaps not observed. At any rate three 
years afterward war broke out afresh, through the 
claim of Ahab to the city of Ramoth-Gilead (ib. 
xxh. 1-4). The defeat and death of Ahab at that 
place (ib. 15-37) seems to have enabled the Syrians 
of Damascus to resume the offensive. Their bands 
ravaged the lands of Israel during the reign of Je- 
horam; and they even undertook at this time a 
second siege of Samaria, which was frustrated 
miraculously (2 K. vi. 21, vii. 6, 7). After this, 
we do not hear of any more attempts against the 
Israelite capital. The cuneiform inscriptions show 
that toward the close of his reign Benhadad was 
exposed to the assaults of a great conqueror, who 
was bent on extending the dominion of Assyria 
over Syria and Palestine. Three several attacks 
appear to have been made by this prince upon Ben- 
hadad, who, though he had the support of the 
Phcenicians, the Hitt'tes, and the Hamathites, was 
unable to offer any effectual opposition to the As- 
syrian arms. His troops were worsted in several 
engagements, and in one of them he lost as many 
as 20,000 men. It may have been these circum- 
stances which encouraged Hazael, the servant of 
Benhadad, to murder him, and seize the throne, 
which Elisha had declared would certainly one day 
be his (2 K. viii. 15). He may have thought that 
the Syrians would willingly acquiesce in the re- 
moval of a ruler under whom they had suffered sc 
many disasters. The change of rulers was not at 
first productive of any advantage to the Syrians. 
Shortly after the accession of Hazael (about n. c. 
881), he was in his turn attacked by the Assyrians, 
who defeated him with great loss amid the fast- 
nesses of Anti-Libanus. However, in his other war* 
he was more fortunate. He repidsed an attack on 
Ramoth-Gilead, made by Abaziah king of Judah 
and Jehoram king of Israel in conjunction (2 K. 
viii. 28, 29); ravaged the whole Israelite territory 
east of Jordan (ib. x. 32, 33); besieged and took 
Gath (ib. xii. 17 ; comp. Am. vi. 2); threatened Je- 
rusalem, which only escaped by paying a heay> 
ransom (2 K. xii. 18); and established a species ot 
suzerainty over Israel, which he maintained to the 
day of his death, and handed down to Benhadad, 
his son (2 K. xiii. 3-7, and 22). This prince in 
the earlier part of his reign had the same good for- 
tune as his father. Like him, he “oppressed Is- 
rael,” and added various cities of the Israelites to 
his own dominion (2 K. xiii. 25); but at last a de- 
liverer appeared (verse 5), and Joash, the son of 
Jehoahaz, “beat Hazael thrice, and recovered the 
cities of Israel ” (verse 25). In the next reign still 
further advantages were gamed by the Israelites. 
Jeroboam II. (about b. c. 83G) is said to have 
“recovered Damascus” (ib. xiv. 28), and though 
this may not mean that he captured the city, it at 
least implies that he obtained a certain influence 
over it. The mention of this circumstance is fol- 
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lowed 1 y a long pame, during which we hear noth- 
ing of the Syrians, and must therefore conclude 
that their relations with the Israelites continued 
peaceable. Waen they reappear nearly a century 
later (about n. c. 742) it is as allies of Israel 
against Judah (2 Iv. xv. 37). We may suspect 
that the chief cause of the union now established 
between two powers which had been so long hostile, 
was the necessity of combining to resist the Assyr- 
ians, who at the time were steadily pursuing a pol- 
icy of encroachment in this quarter. Scripture 
mentions the invasions of Pul (2 K. xv. ID; 1 Chr. 
v. 26), and Tiglath-Pileser (2 K. xv. 2D; 1 Chr. v. 
20); and there is reason to believe that almost 
every Assyrian monarch of the period made war in 
this direction. It seems to have been during a 
pause in the struggle that Kezin king of Damascus 
and Pekah king of Israel resolved conjointly to at- 
tack Jerusalem, intending to depose Ahaz and set 
up as king a creature of their own (Is. vii. 1-6; 2 
K. xvi. 5). Ahaz may have been already suspected 
of a friendly feeling towards Assyria, or the object 
may simply have been to consolidate a power capa- 
ble of effectually opposing the arms of that country. 
In either case the attempt signally failed, and only 
brought about more rapidly the evil against which 
the two kings wished to guard. Jerusalem success- 
fully maintained itself against the combined attack; 
but Elatli, which had been formerly built by Aza- 
riah, king of Judah, in territory regarded as Syrian 
(2 K. xiv. 22), having been taken and retained by 
Kezin (///. xvi. 0), Ahaz was induced to throw him- 
self into the arms of Tiglath-Pileser, to ask aid 
from him, and to accept voluntarily the position of 
an Asssyrian feudatory (ib. xvi. 7, 8). The aid 
sought was given, with the important result that 
Kezin was slain, the kingdom of Damascus brought 
to an end, and the city itself destroyed, the inhab- 
itants being carried captive into Assyria (ib. verse 
0; comp. Is. vii. 8 and Am. i. 5). 

It was long before Damascus recovered from this 
Berious blow. As Isaiah and Amos had prophesied 
in the day of her prosperity, that Damascus should 
be “ taken away from being a city and be a ruinous 
heap” (Is. xvii. 1), that “a fire should be sent 
into the house of Hazael, which should devour the 
palaces of Benhadad ” (Am. i. 4); so Jeremiah, 
writing about i». C. GOO, declares “Damascus is 
waxed feeble and turncth herself to flee, and fear 
hath seized on her ; anguish and sorrows have 
taken her, as a woman in travail. How is the city 
of praise not left, the city of my joy?” (Jer. xlix. 
24-5). Wc do not know at what time Damascus 
w;ls rebuilt; but Strabo says that it was the most 
famous place in Syria during the Persian period 
(xvi. 2, § ID); and wc find that before the battle 
of lssu8 it was selected by* Darius as the city to 
which he should send for better security the greater 
part of his treasures and valuables (Arr. Exp. Al. 
ii. 11). Shortly alter the battle of lssus it was 
taken by Parmenio ( ibid .); and from this time it 
continued to be a place of some importance under 
the Greeks; becoming however decidedly second to 
Antioch, which was raised up as a rival to it by 
the Seleueidcc. Prom the monarehs of this house 
it passed to the Koinans, who became masters of it 
in the war between Poinpey and Mithridates (Mo*. 
Choral, i. 14; comp. Joseph. Ant. Jwl. xiv. 2, 
§ 3; and App. Hell. Mithr. p. 244). At the time 
of the Gospel history, and of the Apostle Paul, it 
formed a part of the kingdom of Aretas (2 Cor. 
ii. 32), an Arabian prince, who, like the princes of 


the house of Herod, held his kingdom under the 
Komans (Joseph. Ant. Jwl. xvi. 11, § 0). A little 
later it was reckoned to Deeapolis (Plin. II. JV. v 
16), after which it became a part of the province 
known as Phoenicia Libancsia (Hieroel. Syuecd. p. 
717). It grew in magnificence under the Greek 
emperors, and when taken by the Mohammedan 
Arabs in A. P. 634, was ftne of the first cities of the 
eastern world. Jt is not necessary to trace its sub- 
sequent glories under the Caliphs, the Saracens, and 
the Turks. It may however be noticed that there 
has scarcely been an interruption to its prosperity, 
and that it is still a city of 150,000 inhabitants. 

Damascus has always been a great centre for 
trade. The difficulties and dangers of the moun- 
tain passes to the west of Anti-Libanus made the 
line of traffic between Egypt and Upper Syria fol- 
low the circuitous route by Damascus rather than 
the direct one through Coele-Syria, while the trade 
of Tyre with Assyria and the East generally, passed 
naturally through Damascus on its way to Palmyra 
and the Euphrates. Ezekiel, speaking of Tyre, 
says, “ Damascus was thy merchant in the multi- 
tude of the wares of thy making , for the multitude 
of all riches; in the wine of Helbon, and white 
wool.” It would appear from this that Damascus 
took manufactured goods from the Phoenicians, and 
supplied them in exchange with wool and wine. 
The former would be produced in abundance in 
Coele-Syria and the valleys of the Anti-Libanus 
range, while the latter seems to have been grown 
in the vicinity of Jlelbon , a village still famous for 
the produce of its vines, 10 or 12 miles from Da- 
mascus to the northwest (Gtograph. Jour. vol. 
xxvi. p. 44). But the passage trade of Damascus 
has probably been at all times more important than 
its direct commerce. Its merchants must have 
profited largely by the caravans which continually 
passed through it on their way to distant countries. 
It is uncertain whether in early times it had any 
important manufactures of its own. According 
to some expositors, the passage in Ames iii. 12, 
which we translate “in Damascus on a couch” 

pCPunifl), means really “ on the damask 
couch,” which would indicate that the Syrian city 
had become famous for a textile fabric as early as 
the eighth century u. c. There is no doubt that 
such a fabric gave rise to our own word, which has 
its counterpart in Arabic as well as in most of the 
languages of modern Europe ; but it is questiona- 
ble whether either this, or the peculiar method of 
working in steel, which has impressed itself in a 
similar way upon the speech of the world, was in- 
vented by the Damascenes before the Mohammedan 
era. In ancient times they were probably rather a 
consuming than a producing people, as the passage 
in Ezekiel clearly indicates. 

Certain localities ill Damascus are shown as the 
site of those Scriptural events which especially in- 
terest us in its history. A “long, wide thorough- 
fare” — leading direct from one of the gates to the 
Castle or palace of the Pasha — is “called by the 
guides ‘Straight’” (Acts ix. 11); but the natives 
know it among themselves as “the Street of Ba- 
zaars” (Stanley, p. 412). The house of Judas 
is shown, but it is not in the street “ Straight ” 
(Poeoeke, ii. 1 ID). That of Ananias is also pointed 
out. The scene of the conversion is confidently 
said to be “an open green sjiot, surrounded bj 
trees,” and used as the Christian burial-ground 
but this spot is on the eastern side of the city 
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whereas St. Paul must have approached from the 
south or west. Again it appears to be certain that 
“ four distinct spots have been pointed out at dif- 
ferent times” (Stanley, p. 412) as the place where 
the ‘ great light suddenly shined from heaven” 
(Acls ix. 3); so that little confidence can be placed 
in any of them. The point of the walls at which 
St. Paul was let down by*a basket (Acts ix. 25; 
2 Cor. xi. 33) is also shown; and, as this locality 
is free from objection, it may be accepted, if we 
think that the tradition, which has been so faith- 
less or so uncertain in other cases, has any value 
here. 

In ttyj vicinity of Damascus certain places are 
shown, traditionally connected with the prophet 
Elisha; but these local legends are necessarily even 
more doubtful than those which have reference to 
the comparatively recent age of the Apostles. 

(See Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine ; Maundrell’s 
Journey to Damascus ; Addison’s Damascus and 
Palmyra ; Pococke’s Travels ; and especially Por- 
ter’s t tve Tears in Damascus , and his account of 
the country round Damascus in the Geographical 
Journal, vol. xxvi .) a G. R. 

* DAMN, DAMNATION. These terms, 
when the common English version was made, were 
not restricted to their present meaning, but were 
used also in their primitive sense of condemn and 
condemnation (comp. Pope’s “ damn with faint 
praise”). This, often with the associated idea of 
punishment, is all that the Greek words which they 
represent properly signify. Damn is the rendering 
of KaTciKpli/a), Mark xvi. 16 ; Rom. xiv. 23, “ he 
that doubteth is damned (condemned) if he eat; ” 
and Kplvct), 2 Thess. ii. 12. Damnation is the ren- 
dering of Kpifxa, literally “judgment,” Matt, xxiii. 
14; Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47; Rom. iii. 8, xiii. 
2, “they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation ” (punishment); 1 Cor. xi. 23, “he that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily eatetli and drinketh 
damnation (condemnation, judgment) to himself; ’’ 
1 Tim. v. 12; — Kptais , Matt, xxiii. 33; Mark iii. 
23; John v. 29; — /caraSi/o?, “condemnation,” 
“ punishment,” Wisd. xii. 27 ; and ancaXeta, 
“destruction,” 2 Pet. ii. 3. A. 

DAN. 1. Aav; Joseph. Aar, tfeJ/cpi- 

tov av Ttves eiwoiei / Kara r^u 'SAA. yXcaTrav: 
Dan). The fifth son of Jacob, and the first of 
Bilhali, Rachel’s maid (Gen. xxx. 6). The origin 
of the name is given in the exclamation of Rachel 

— “ 1 God hath judged me dananni) . . . 

and given me a son,’ therefore she called his name 
Dan,” i. e. “judge.” In the blessing of Jacob 
(Gen. xlix. 16) this play on the name is repeated 

— “Dan shall b judge Cp"T, yadin) bis people.” 


a * It is understood that Mr. Rogers, the English 
consul at Damascus, has in preparation an elaborate 
work on the manuers and customs of the Sj'riaus, 
similar to that of Mr. Lane on Egypt. II. 

ft Gesenius has pointed out a slight difference be- 
tween the two derivations ; the verb being active in 
the latter and passive in the former (Tries. 333). 
This is quite in keeping with the uncertainty which 
attends many of these ancient paronomastic deriva- 
tions (compare Abel, Benjamin, and others). 

c The frequent variations in the LX.X. forbid abso- 
lute reliance on these numbers ; and, in addition, it 
ihould not be overlooked that the census in Num. i. 
8 of fight ng men, that of xxvi. of the "children of 
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Dan was own brother to Naphtali ; and as the son 
of Rachel’s maid, in a closer relation with Rachel’s 
sons, Joseph and Benjamin, than with the othei 
members of the family. It may be noticed that 
there is a close affinity between his name and that 
of Dinah, the only daughter of Jacob whose name 
is preserved. 

The records of Dan are unusually meagre. Of 
the patriarch himself no personal history is, unfor- 
tunately, preserved. Only one son is attributed to 
him (Gen. xlvi. 23); but it may be observed that 
“ I Iushiin ” is a plural form, as if the name, not 
of an individual, but of a family ; and it is remark- 
able — whether as indicating that some of the de- 
scendants of Dan are omitted in these lists, or from 
other causes — that when the people were numbered 
in the wilderness of Sinai, this was, with the excep- 
tion of Judah, the most numerous of all the tribes, 
containing 62,700 men able to serve. The position 
of Dan during the march through the desert was 
on the north side of the tabernacle (Num. ii. 25). 
Here, with his brother Naphtali, and Asher, the 
son of Zilpah, before him, was his station, the hind- 
most of the long procession (ii. 31, x. 25). The 

names of the “ captain ” of the tribe at 

this time, and of the “ruler” (the Hebrew word is 
the same as before), who was one of the spies (xiii. 
12), are preserved. So also is the name of one who 
played a prominent part at that time, “ Aholiab the 
son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan,” associated 
with Bezaleel in the design and construction of the 
fittings of the tabernacle (Ex. xxxi. 6, Ac.). The 
numbers of this tribe were not subject to the vio- 
lent fluctuations which increased or diminished 
some of its brethren (comp, the figures given in 
Num. i. and xxvi.), and it arrived at the threshold 
of the Promised Land, and passed the ordeal of the 
rites of Baal-peor (Num. xxv.) with an increase of 
1700 on the earlier census. 0 The remaining notices 
of the tribe before the passage of the Jordan are 
unimportant. It furnished a “ prince ” (Nasi, d as 
before) to the apportionment of the land; and it 
was appointed to stand on Mount Ebal, still in 
company with Naphtali (but opposite to the other 
related tribes), at the ceremony of blessing and 
cursing (Deut. xxvii. 13). After this nothing is 
heard of Dan till the specification of the inherit- 
ance allotted to him (Josh. xix. 48). He was the 
last of the tribes to receive his portion, and that 
portion, according to the record of Joshua — strauge 
as it appears in the face of the numbers just quoted 
— was the smallest of the twelve. 6 But notwith- 
standing its smallness it had eminent natural ad- 
vantages. On the north and east it was completely 
embraced by its two brother-tribes Ephraim and 
Benjamin, while on the south-east and south it 
joined Judah, and was thus surrounded by the 


Reuben,” &c., and therefore probably without that 
limitation. 

it This one word i3 rendered in the A. V. by 
" prince,” " ruler,” " captain,” " chief,” and " gov- 
ernor.” 

« The enumeration of the tribes in this record is in 
the order of their topographical position, from S. to N. 
It is remarkable that Dan is named after Naphtali and 
Asher, as if already associated with the northern posi- 
tion afterwards occupied by the city Dau. This is also 
the case in Judg. i. 34, and 1 Chr. xii. o5. The writei 
is not aware that any explanation has t «en offered of 
this apparent. anomaly. 
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three most ixnvtrful states of the whole confederacy. 
Of the towns enumerated as forming “ the 1 border ’ 
af its inheritance.” the most easterly which can 
now* be identified are Ajalon, Zorah (Zareali), and 
Ir-Shemesh (or Beth-shemesh ; which see). These 
places are on the slopes of the lower ranges of hills 
by which the highlands of Benjamin and Judah 
descend to the broad maritime plain, that plain 
which on the S. bore the distinctive name of “ the 
Shefelah,” and more to the N., of “ Sharon.” 
From Japho — afterwards Joppa, and now Di/a — 
on the north, to Kkron and (lathrimmon on the 
south — a length of at least 14 miles — that noble 
tract, one of the most fertile in the whole of Pales- 
tine, was allotted to this tribe. By Josephus {Ant* 
v. 1, § ‘2*2, and 3, § 1) this is extended to Ashdod 
on the south, and Dor, at the foot of Carmel, on 
the north, so as to embrace the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the great plain. But this rich dis- 
trict, the corn-field ami the garden of the whole 
south of Palestine (Stanley, 5. and P . 258), which 
was the richest prize of Phoenician conquest many 
centuries later," and which even in the now degen- 
erate state of the country is enormously productive, 
was too valuable to lie given up without a struggle 
by its original possessors. The A monies accord- 
ingly “forced the children of Dan into the moun- 
tain, for they would not sutler them to come down 
into the valley” (Judg. i. 34) — forced them up 
from the corn-fields of the plain, with their deep 
black soil, to the villages whose ruins still crown 
the hills that skirt the lowland. True, the help 
of the great tribe so closely connected with Dan 
was not wanting at this juncture, and *‘ the hand 
of the children of Joseph,” i. e. Ephraim, “ pre- 
\ailed against the Amorites” for the time. But 
the same thing soon occurred again, and in the 
glimpse- with which we are afterwards favored into 
the interior of the tribe, in the history of its great 
hero, the Philistines have taken the place of the 
Amorites, and with the same result. Although 
Samson “ comes down ” to the “ vineyards of Tim- 
nath ” and the valley of Sorek, yet it is from 
Mahaneh-Dan — the fortified camp of Dan, between 
Zorah and Eshtaol, behind Kiijath-jearim — that 
he descends, and it is to that natural fastness, the 
residence of his father, that he “ goes up ” again 
after his encounters, and that he is at last home 
to his family sepulchre, the burying-plaee of Manoah 
(Judg. xiv. 1, 5, ID, xiii. 23, xvi. 4; comp, xviii. 
12, xvi. 31). 

These considerations enable us to understand 
how it happened that long after the partition of the 
land “all the inheritance of the Danites had not 
fallen to them among the tribes of Israel ” (Judg. 


« See the inscription of king l-lsuninazar, us inter- 
preted by Stanley (S. $ P. pp. 278, ‘25*). 

b * The r ' all ” in this passage (A. V.) has nothin" 
answering to it in the Hebrew, and hides from the 
reader a jieculiarity of the text. The Hebrew writer 
suites that the Danites had not yet received an in- 
heritance among the tribes of Israel. What b in ‘in* 
may be that they had not received liny territory ade- 
quate to the wants of an overgrown population in their 
original settlement, or, more probably, had received 
none which they could securely occupy as a permanent 
possession on account of the sujHTior power of the 
Philistines (seo llertheau, Richter und Ruth , p. 19d). 
tassel suggests that the Danites may have complained 
in these terms of their having no Inheritance as an 
lxcnse for their rapacity, when the complaint was not 
true in fact ( Ridi'*r und Rutky p. 100). 11. 


xviii. 1).* They perhaps furnish a reason for th« 
absence of Dan from the great gathering of the 
tribes against Sisera* (Judg. v. 17). They also 
explain the warlike and independent character of 
the tribe betokened in the name of their head- 
quarters, as just quoted — Mahaneh-Dan, “ the 
camp, or host, of Dan ” — in the fact specially 
insisted on and reiterated (xviii. 11, 16, 17) of the 
complete equipment of their GOO warriors 4 * “ ap- 
pointed with weapons of war,” — and the lawless 
freebooting style of their behavior to Micali. There 
is something very characteristic in the whole of 
tiiat most fresh and interesting story preserved to 
ns in Judg. xviii. — a narrative without ajparallel 
for the vivid glance it affords into the manners of 
that distant time — characteristic of boldness and 
sagacity, with a vein of grim sardonic humor, but 
undeformed by any unnecessary bloodshed. 

In the “security” and “quiet” (Judg. xviii. 
7, 10) of their rich northern pose.ssion the Danites 
enjoyed the leisure and repose which had been 
denied them in their original seat. But of the fato 
of the city to which they gave “ the name of their 
father ” (Josh. xix. 47), we know scarcely anything. 
The strong religious feeling which made the i )anites 
so anxious to ask counsel of (Jod from Mieah’s 
Levite at the commencement of their expedition 
(Judg. xviii. 5), and afterwards take him away with 
them to be “a priest unto a tribe and a family in 
Israel,” may have pointed out their settlement to 
the notice of Jeroboam as a fit place lor his north- 
ern sanctuary. But beyond the exceedingly obscure 
notice in Judg. xviii. 30, we have no information* 
on this subject. From 2 Chr. ii. 14 it would 
appear that the Danites had not kept their purity 
of lineage, hut had intermarried with the Blueni- 
cians of the country. (See an elaboration of this 
in Blunt, Coincidvncis, Ft. 11. ; .v.) 

In the time of David Dan still kept its place 
among the tribes (1 Chr. xii. 35). Asher is omit- 
ted, hut the “prince of the tribe of Dan ” is men- 
tioned in the list of 1 Chr. xxvii. 2*2. But from 
this time forward the name as applied to the tribe 
vanishes; it is kept alive only by the northern city. 
In the genealogies of 1 Chr. ii. to xii. Dan is omit- 
ted entirely, which is remarkable when the great 
fame of Samson and the warlike character of the 
tribe are considered, and can only he accounted for 
by supposing that its genealogies had perished. It 
is perhaps allowable to suppose that little care would 
be taken to preserve the records of a tribe whDh 
had left its original seat near the head -quarters af 
the nation, and given its name to a distant city 
notorious only as the seat of a rival and a forbidden 
worship. Lastly, Dan is omitted from the list of 


c Ewald ascribes it to their being engaged in com- 
merce (Dichtrr, i. 130). This may have liven the case 
with Asher, but can hardly, for the reasons n ivanced 
above, have been so with Dan. The ff ships ” of Deb- 
orah's song are probably ouly a bold figure, iu allu- 
sion to Joppa. 

d The complete appointment of these warriors is 
perhaps a more certain sign of the tribe tieing prac- 
ticed in war, when wo recollect that it was the Philis- 
tine policy to deprive of their arms those whom they 
had conquered (comp. 1 Sam. xiii. FA-21, and jierhaps 
also Samson's rude weapon, the jaw-bone). 

e For "the captivity of the land,’’ Ewald 

proposes to read " of the ark,” ] V^S .* that Is, till th* 
time of Samuel (1 Sam. iv. 11), Gesch. 11. pt. 2, p 
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those who were sealed by the Angel in the vision 
»f St. John (Kev. vii. 5-7). 

The mention of this tribe in the “ blessings ” of 
Jacob and Moses must not be overlooked, but it is 
difficult to extract any satisfactory meaning from 
them. Herder’s interpretation as given by Prof. 
Stanley will fitly close this notice. 

“ It is doubtful whether. the delineation of Dan 
in Jacob’s blessing relates to the original settlement 
•in the western outskirts of Judah, or to the north- 
ern. outpost. Herder’s explanation will apply 
almost equally to both. 4 Dan,’ the judge, ‘ shall 
judge L:.° people; ’ he, the son of the concubine, no 
less tha^i He sons of Leah; he, the frontier tribe, no 
less than those in the places of honor, shall be * as 
one of the tribes of Israel.’ ‘ Dan shall be a serpent 
by the way, an adder in the path,’ that is of the 
invading enemy by the north or by the west, ‘ that 
biteth the heels of the horse,’ the indigenous serpent 
biting the foreign horse unknown to Israelite war- 
fare, ‘ so that his rider shall fall backwards.’ And 
his war-cry as from the frontier fortresses shall be 
* For Thy salvation, 0 l^ord, 1 have waited! ’ a In 
the blessing of Moses the southern Dan is lost sight 
of. The northern Dan alone appears, with the 
same characteristics though under a different image; 
4 a lion’s whelp ’ in the far north, as Judah in the 
far south : 4 he shall leap from Bashan ’ — from the 
elopes of Hermon, where he is couched watching 
for his prey.” 

2. ; Aa v'i Joseph, rb A ivov' Dan.) The 

well-known city, so familiar as the most northern 
landmark of Palestine, in the common expression 
44 from Dan even to Beersheba.” The name of the 
place was originally Laish or Leshem (Josh. xix. 
47). Its inhabitants lived “ after the manner of 
the Zidonians,” i. e. engaged in commerce, and 
without defense. But it is nowhere said that they 
were Phoenicians, though it may perhaps he inferred 
from the parentage of Huram — his mother “ of 
the daughters of Dan,” his father “ a man of Tyre ” 
(2 Chr. ii. 14). Living thus “quiet and secure,” 
they fell an easy prey to the active and practiced 
freebooters of the Danites. They conferred upon 
their new acquisition the name of their own tribe, 
“ after the name of their father who was born unto 
Israel” (Judg. xviii. 29; Josh. xix. 47), and Laish 
became Dan. 

The locality of the town is specified with some 
minuteness. It was “ far from Zidon,” and “ in 

the valley Eniek) that is by (b) Beth- 

rehob,” but as this latter place has not been identi- 
fied with certainty, the position of Dan must be 
ascertained by other means. 

The graven image which the wandering Danites 
had stolen from Micah they set up in their new 
home, and a line of priests was established, which, 
though belonging to the tribe of Levi and even 
descended from Moses, & was not of the family of 
Aaron, and therefore not belonging to the regular 
priesthood. To the form of this image and the 
nature of the idolatry we have no clew, nor to the 


,° According to Jewish tradition. Jacob’s blessing 
Dn Dan is a prophetic allusiou to Samson, the great 
f J udge ” of the tribe ; and the ejaculation with which 
tt closes was that actually uttered by Samson when 
brought into the temple at Gaza. (See the Targum 
Ps. Jonathan on Gen. xlix. 16, 17 ; and the quotations 
ja Kalisch's Genesis ad loc.) Modern critics likewise 
*ee an allusion to Samson in the terms of the blessing, 
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relation, if any, which existed between it and the 
calf-worship afterwards instituted thereby Jeroboam 
(1 K. xii. 29, 30). The latter is alluded to by Amos 
(viii. 14) in a passage which possibly preserves a 
formula of invocation or adjuration in use among 
the worshippers; but the passage is very obscure. 

After the establishment of the Danites at Dan it 
liecame the acknowledged extremity of the country, 
and the formula “ from Dan even to Beersheba ” 
is frequent throughout the historical books (Judg. 
xx. 1; 1 Sam. iii. 20: 2 Sam. iii. 10, xvii. 11, 
xxiv. 2, 15; 1 K. iv. 25). In the later records the 
form is reversed, and becomes 44 from Beersheba 
even to l)an” (1 Chr. xxi. 2; 2 Chr. xxx. 5). 

Dan was, with other northern cities, laid waste 
by Benhadad (1 Iv. xv. 20; 2 Chr. xvi. 4), and this 
is the last mention of the place. 

Various considerations would incline to the sus- 
picion that I )an was a holy place of note from a far 
earlier date than its conquest by the Danites. These 
are: (1.) the extreme reluctance of the Orientals 
— apparent in numerous eases in the Bible — to 
initiate a sanctuary, or to adopt for worship any 
place which had not enjoyed a reputation for holi- 
ness from pre-historic times. (2. ) The correspond- 
ence of Dan with Beersheba in connection with 
the life of Abraham — the origin of Beersheba also 
being, as has been noticed, enveloped in some 
diversity of statement. (3.) More particularly its 
incidental mention in the very clear and circum- 
stantial narrative of Gen. xiv. 14, as if well known 
even at that very early period. Its mention in 
Deut. xxxiv. 1 is also before the events related in 
Judg. xviii., though still many centuries later than 
the time of Abraham. But the subject is verj 
difficult, and we can hardly hope to arrive at more 
than conjecture upon it. 

With regard to Gen. xiv. 14 three explanations 
suggest themselves. 1. That another place of the 
same name is intended. (See Kaliseh, ad loc . for 
an ingenious suggestion of Dan-jaan; another is 
disposed of by Frof. Stanley, S. $ P. p. 400.) 
Against this may be put the belief of Josephus 
(comp. Ant . i. 10, § 1, with v. 3, § 1) and of 
Jerome ( Onomasl . Laisa, comp, with Qiuest. Jftbr. 
in Genesim , xiv. 14), who both unhesitatingly 
identify the Dan of the Danites, near Paneas, with 
the Dan of Abraham. 2. That it is a prophetic 
anticipation by the sacred historian of a name which 
was not to exist till centuries later, just as Samson 
has been held to be alluded to in the blessing of 
Dan by Jacob. 3. That the passage originally 
contained an older name, as Laish; and that when 
that was superseded by Dan, the new name was 
inserted in the MSS. This last is Evald’s ( Gesch . 
i. 73), and of the three is the most feasible, espe- 
cially when we consider the characteristic, genuine 
air of the story in Judges, which fixes the origin 
of the name so circumstantially. Josephus (Ant. 
v. 3, § 1) speaks positively of the situation of Laish 
as 44 not far from Mount Libanus and the springs 
of the lesser Jordan, near (/card) the great plain 
of the city of Sidon” (compare also Ant. viii. 8, § 


which they presume on that account to have been 
written after the days of the Judges (Ewald, Gesch. i. 
92). Jerome’s observations (Qu. in Gen.) on pas- 
sage are very interesting. 

b Moses is doubtless the genuine reading of the 
name, which, by the insertion of an N, was changed 
by the Jews into Manasseh, as it stands in the A- > 
of Judg. xviii. 30. [M.uusseu, 5-j 
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i) ; and this, as just said, he identifies with the 
Dan in Gen. xiv. 14 (yin*, i. 10, § 1). In con- 
sonance with this are the notices of St. Jerome, 
who derives the word “ Jordan” from the names 
of its two sources. Dan, the westernmost and the 
smaller of the two, he places at four miles from 
1’aneas on the road to Tyre. In perfect agreement 
with this is the position of Tell el- A adi, a mound 
from the foot of which gushes out “ one of the 
largest fountains in the world,” the main source of 
the Jordan (Hob. iii. 390-393; Stanley, 394, 395). 
The Tell itself, rising from the plain by somewhat 
steep terraces, has its long, level top strewed with 
ruins, and is very probably the site of the town and 
citadel of Dan. Die spring is called el Lt-ddan, 
possibly a corruption of Dan (Hob. iii. 392), and 
the stream from the spring Xahr ed-Dhan (Wilson, 
ii. 173), while the name, r I\ll el-Kddi , “ the Judge’s 
mound,” agrees in signification with the ancient 
name/ 1 Doth Dr. Kobinson and Prof. Stanley give 
the exact agreement of the spot with the require- 
ments of the story in Judg. xviii. — “a good land 
and a large, where there is no want of anything 
that is on the earth” (ltob. iii. 39C; Stanley, as 
above). G. 

* Delitzsch accounts for the name of Dan in 
Gen. xiv. 14, by his theory that the Pentateuch 
was completed by some of the companions and sur- 
vivors of Moses. Murphy ( Commentary mi Gen- 
esis , p. 280, Amer. ed.) argues from the mode of 
designation here employed that Dan was the origi- 
nal name, current in Abraham’s time. He sup- 
poses that the recollection of its ancient name and 
story attracted the Danitcs, and that after taking 
and destroying the city, they displaced the inter- 
mediate name, I.eshem (according to Josh. xix. 47), 
by the original designation. Put the conjecture 
not only lacks foundation, but seems in conflict 
with the narrative, which refers the origin of the 
name to ‘‘the name of their father” Dan (Josh, 
xix. 47 ; Judg. xviii. 29). Ewald’s suggestion (No. 
3 above) is strongly countenanced by the character 
of the narrative and the circumstances of the case. 
The air of extreme antiquity which invests Geu. 
xiv. has been recognized even by such questioners 
as Ewald, Tuch, and Knobel; Kwald ascribing it 
to patriarchal times, and Tuch to a period prior to 
the Israelitish invasion, except for this one name. 
Even the general phraseology of the chapter is pe- 
culiar. Put the names of places have this peculiar- 
ity, that several of them were obsolete at the time 
of the conquest of Ganaan, and are interpreted by 
other names appended ; thus, Pcla which is Zoar; 
Hn-mishpat which is Kadesh ; the vale of Siddim 
which is the Sak Sea. In one or two other cases 
we have an old name without the more modern ap- 
pended, as though the later were not yet established 
or originated; thus, Hazazon-tamar, which after- 
wards became Kn-gedi (2 (’hr. xx. 2), and El Pa- 
lan, the older name, as Kcil and Knobel argue, for 
Elath. 

Now in the midst of these ancient appellations 
)oeurs one. place not designated by its older name, 
nut by a title which, a few years after the time of 


a This nprceir.cn t in meaning of the modern name 
ivlth the ancient is so rare, that little dependence can 
oe placed on it. Indeed, Stanley (N. If p.394, note) 
aos shown grounds for at least questioning it. The 
modem names, when representatives of the ancient, 
generally ngree in sound though often disagreeing in 
nenning. 


Moses, completely displaced and eclipsed the outer 
name. When, however, we bear in mind the en* 
lire obscurity of the place under its former appella- 
tion, the speedy change, the renown of its later 
name, and the circumstances under which it was 
given, it can be no matter of surprise that a later 
hand, instead of adding the explanatory phrase 
“which is Dan” or leaving the old and unknown 
name Leshem, should directly substitute the one 
for the other. The solution seems equally obiious 
and simple, and the transaction itself almost un- 
avoidable. 

Keil, however, still insists with Kalisch and oth- 
ers on the first of the above solutions, namely, that 
it was another Dan, the Dan-Jaan of 2 Sam. xxiv. 
0, and belonging to Gilead (Deut. xxxiv. 1). They 
say that Laish-Dan did not lie on either of the two 
roads leading from the vale of Siddim or of the 
Jordan to Damascus; whereas this Dan, supposed 
to be u in northern Perea to the southwest of Da- 
mascus ” (Keil), “between Gilead and Sidon ” 
(Kalisch), would be perfectly appropriate to the 
passaged The argument involves too many as- 
sumptions to he of much weight. Yet on the other 
hand it must be admitted that we cannot deny the 
existence of another Dan without supposing an in- 
eorrect reading in 2 Sam. xxiv. 6 (the interchange 

of f for "1); a supposition countenanced by the 
Vulgate, though not so clearly by the Septuagint. 

S. C. B. 

3. (’j’J : om. in LXX. [in most NI SS. ; Comp. 
Aav] Aid. Dan). Apparently the name 

of a city, associated with Jason as one of the 
places in Southern Arabia from which the Phoeni- 
cians obtained wrought iron, cassia, and calamus 
(Ez. xxvii. 19). Kwald conjectures that it is the 
same as the Keturahite Dedan in Gen. xxv. 3, hut 
his conjecture is without support, though it is 
adopted by Eiirst (Handle.). Others refer it to 
the tribe of Dan, for the Danitcs were skillful work- 
men, and both Aholiab (Ex. xxxv. 34) and Iluram 
(2 Chr. ii. 13) belonged to this tribe. Blit for 
this view also there appears to he as little founda- 
tion, if we consider the connection in which the 
name oceurs. W. A. W. 

DANCE. As emotions of joy and sorrow 
universally express themselves in movements and 
gestures of the body, efforts have been made among 
all nations, but especially among those of the south 
and east, in proportion as they seem to be more 
demonstrative, to reduce to measure and to strength- 
en by unison the more pleasurable — those of joy. 
The dance is spoken of in Holy Scripture univer- 
sally as symbolical of some rejoicing, ami is often 
coupled for the sake of contrast with mourning, as 
in Eccl. iii. 4, “ a time to mourn and a time to 
danee” (comp. Ps. xxx. 11; Matt. xi. 17). In the 
earlier period it is found combined with some song 
or refrain (Ex. xv. 20, xxxii. 18, 19; 1 Sam. xxi. 

II); and with the FJP, or tambourine (A. V. 
“ timbrel ”), more especially in those impulsive out- 
bursts of popular feeling which cannot find sufli- 


b • A still more* recent writer, Quarry ( Genesis and 
its Authorship , p. 472. Loml. 1SG0), deems it after all a 
tenable position that the Dan of Abraham (Gen. xiv 
14) was a different one from flint of tho later Hebrew 
history. Zeller (7ieller’s Eibt. I Ybrttrb. p. 213) proposes 
the same view. II. 
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jieut vent in voice or in gesture singly. 0 Nor is 
there any more strongly popular element traceable 
in the religion of the ancient Jews than the oppor- 
tunity so given to a prophet or prophetess to kin- 
ile enthusiasm for Jehovah on momentous crises 
of national joy, and thus root the theocracy in their 
deepest feelings, more especially in those of the 
women, themselves most easily stirred, and most 
capable of exciting others. The dance was regarded 
even by tlie Homans as the worship of the body, 
and thus had a place amongst sacred things: “ Sane 
ut in religionibus saltaretur,” says Servius ad Virg. 
BacoL v. 73, “ haec ratio est, quod nullain majores 
uostri partem b corporis esse voluerunt, qum non 
sentiret religionem.” A similar sentiment is con- 
veyed in Ps.‘xxxv. 10: “All my bones shall say, 
l>ord, who is like unto thee? ” So the “ tongue ” 
is the best member among many, the “glory ” (Ps. 
Ivii. 8) of the whole frame of flesh, every part of 
which is to have a share in the praises of Cod. 
Similarly among the Greeks is ascribed by Atben- 
seus to Socrates the following fragment — 

oi 5e \opois kol AAiora Oeovs Tifiuiaiv apiorot 

Iv 7 roAe'/xy 

who also praises among styles of dancing rb evyt- 
uh Kal avdpcodes (Athen. xiv. p. 627 ; comp. Arr. 
Alex. iv. 11). 

Dancing formed a part of the religious ceremo- 
nies of the Egyptians, and was also common in 
private entertainments. Many representations of 
dances both of men and women are found in the 
Egyptian paintings. The “feast unto the Lord,” 
which Moses proposed to Pharaoh to hold, was 

really a dance (HR; see below). 

Plato certainly (Ley. vii. 6) reckons dancing 
(upxvo'is) as part of gymnastics (yvfxyaGTiKT])- 
So far was the feeling of the purest period of an- 
tiquity from attaching the notion of effeminacy to 
dancing, that the ideas of this and of warlike exer- 
cise are mutually interwoven, and their terms al- 
most correspond as synonyms (Horn. It. xvi. 617 ; 
comp. Creuzer, Symb. ii. 367, iv. 474; and see 
especially Lucian de Salt., passim). Women, how- 
ever, among the Hebrews made the dance their 
especial means of expressing their feelings; and 
when their husbands or friends returned from a 
battle on behalf of life and home, felt that they too 
ought to have some share in the event, and found 
that share in the dance of triumph welcoming them 
back. The “ eating and drinking and dancing ” 
of the Anialekites is recorded, as is the people’s 

“ rising up to play ” (pH^, including a revelling 
dance), with a tacit censure; the one seems to mark 
the lower civilization of the Ainalekites, the other 
the looseness of conduct into which idolatry led the 
Israelites (Ex. xxxii. 6; 1 Cor. x. 7 ; 1 Sam. xxx. 
16). So among the Bedouins, native dances of 
men are mentioned (Lynch, Dead Sea , p. 205; 
Stanley, pp. 56, 466), and are probably an ancient 
custom. The Hebrews, however, save in such mo- 
ments of temptation, seem to have left dancing to 
the women. But more especially on such occasions 
of triumph, any woman whose nearness of kin to 
ihe champion of the moment gave her a public 


« The proper word ior this combination is pnt£7 
Judg. xvi. 25 ; 1 Sam xviii. 6 ; 2 Sam. vi. 5, 21 : 1 
Ihr. xiii. 8, xv. 29; Jer. xxx. 19), though it also in- 
dudes other senses. 
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character among her own sex, seems to have fclf 
that it was her part to lead such a demonstration 
of triumph, or of welcome; so Miriam (Ex. xv. 20) 
and so .lephthah’s daughter (Judg. xi. 34), and 
similarly there no doubt was, though none is men- 
tioned, a chorus and dance of women led by 1 )ebo- 
rah, as the song r.f the men by Barak (comp. Judg. 
v. 1 with Ex. xv. 1, 20). Similarly, too. Jud th 
(xv. 12, 13) leads her own song and dance of tri- 
umph over llolofernes. There was no such leader 




of the choir mentioned in the case of David and 
Saul. Hence whereas Miriam “answered” the 
entire chorus in Ex. xv. 21, the women in the lat 
ter case “ answered one another as they played ” 
(1 Sam. xviii. 7), that “answer” embodying the 
sentiment of the occasion, and forming the burden 
of the song. The “ coming out ” of the women to 
do this (Judg. xi. 34; 1 Sam. xviii. 6; comp 
“went out,” Ex. xv. 20) is also a feature worthy 
of note, and implies the object of meeting, attend- 
ing upon, and conducting home. So Jephthah’s 
daughter met her father, the “ women of all the 
cities ” came to meet and celebrate Saul and 
David, and their host, but Miriam in the same 
way “goes out” before “Jehovah” the “man of 
war,” whose presence seems implied. This marks 

5 Among Romans of a late period the sentiment 
had expired. Nemo fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte in- 
sanit” (Oic. pro Mur. p. 14). Perhaps, however, the 
standard of morals would rather lead us to expect 
that drunkenness was common than that dancing waa 
rare. 
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the peculiailty of David’s conduct, when, on the re- 
turn of the Ark of God from its long sojourn 
among strangers and borderers, he (2 Sam. vi. 5- 
22) was himself choreyus; and here too the women, 
with their timbrels a (see especially v. 5, 19, 20, 
22), took an important share. This fact brings 
out more markedly the feelings of Saul's daughter 
Miehal, keeping aloof from the occasion, and “ look- 
ing through a window " at the scene. She should, 
in accordance with the examples of Miriam, Ac., 
have herself led the female choir, and so come out 
to meet the Ark, and her lord. She stays with 
the “household" (vcr. 20), and “comes out to 
meet" him with reproaches, perhaps feeling that 
his zeal was a rebuke to her apathy. It was before 
“ the handmaids," i. e. in leading that choir which 
she should have led, that he had “uncovered” 
himself; an unkingly exposure as she thought it, 
which the dance rendered necessary 6 — the wear- 
ing merely the ephod or linen tunic. The occasion 
was meant to he popularly viewed in connection 
with David’s subjugation of various enemies and 
accession to the throne of Israel (see 1 Chr. xii. 
23-xiii. S); he accordingly thinks only of the honor 
of God who had so advanced him, and in that for- 
gets self (comp. .Midler, de Jhtvuk ant. Arc. Ugo- 
lini, xxxii.). From the mention of “damsels," 
“timbrels," and “dances" (I's. lxviii. 23, exlix. 
3, cl. 4), as elements of religious worship, it may 
l*»rhaps be inferred that David's feeling led him to 
incorporate in its rittis that jwjpular mode of festive 
celebration. This does not seem to have survived 
him, for as Saalsehiitz remarks ( Archiiol. dtv llebr. 
vol. i. p. 299), in the mention of religious revivals 
under Hezekiah and Josiah, no notice of them oc- 
curs; and this, although the “words," the “writ- 
ing," and the “commandment of David ” on such 
subjects, are distinctly alluded to (2 (’hr. xxix. .‘30, 
xxxv. 4, 15). It is possible that the banishing 
of this popular clement, which found its vent no 
doubt in the idolatrous rites of l»aal and Astarte 
(as it certainly did in those of the golden calf, Ex. 
xxxii. 19), made those ettorts take a less firm hold 
on the people than they might have done; and that 
David’s more comprehensive scheme might have 
retained some ties of feeling which were thus lost. 
On the other hand was doubtless the peril of the 
loose morality which commonly attended festive 
dances at heathen shrines, t ’ertainly in later Ju- 
daism I lie dance was included among some relig- 
ious festivities, e. y. the feast of Tabernacles (Mish- 
na, Snccalt, v. 3, 4 ), where, however, the performers 
were men. This was probably a mere following 
the example of David in the letter. Also in the 
earlier period of the Judges the dances of the vir- 
gins in .Shiloh (Judg. xxi. 19-23) were certainly 
part of a religions festivity. It seems also from this 
last instance clear, and from the others probable, 
that such dances were performed by maidens apart 
from men, which gives an additional j>oint to the 
reproach of Miehal. What the fashion or figure 
of tlie dance was is a doubtful question; nor is it 
likely to have lacked such variety as would adapt it 

to the various occasions of its use. The word 
means to mo\e in a ring, or round; whence in I's. 

a The F|jH was clearly thu women’s instrument. 
3ec the allotment of the other different Instruments to 
men In 1 Otir. xv. 10-21, and xvl. 0, 42 ; ooinp. also the 

■vies vi rmbv ot p*. ixvm. 23. 

6 Sou'o commentators have been at palus to point 


xlii. 4 we find 2 .AH (Iwll, meaning a festive 
crowd, apparently as dancing in a ring. So b-’in. 

whence nVina , means to turn. In modern 
Oriental dances a woman leads olF the dance, the 
others then follow her with exact imitation of her 
artistic and graceful attitudes. A parallelism of 
movement is also incident to it (.Saalsehiitz, ib. p. 
301). Possibly Miriam so led her countrywomen. 
The same writer thinks that in Cant. vi. 13, the 

words C^:n^n nbnE (A. V. “company of 
two armies") imply two rows of dancing girls, and 
that the addicss in the singular number, “return, 
return,” and again in vii. 1 applies Jo the move- 
ments of the individual performer in a kind of 
vontre-tlnnse. The interpretation, however, d>es 
not remove the obscurities of the passage. 

Dancing also had its place among merely festive 
amusements apart from any religious character (Jer 
xxxi. 4, 13; Lam. v. 15; Mark vi. 22; Luke xv. 
25). The accomplishments exhibited bv llerodias’s 
daughter seem, however, to show that Dean Trench's 
remark on the last-named passage that the dancers 
were of course not the guests but hired perfumers 
is hardly to be received with strictness; although 
the tendency of luxury in the East has no doubt 
been to reduce the estimation in which the pastime, 
as shared in, is there held. Children, of course, 
always did and always will dance (Job xxi. 11; 
Matt. xi. 17; Luke vii. 32). Whilst in thrir 
“ dancing dervishes ” the Turks seem to hwve 
adopted into their system the enthusiastic raptures, 
at once martial and sacred, which (e. y. in the 
Homan Axlii) seem indigenous in many southern 
and eastern races from the earliest times. For 
further remarks Spencer, de S<dtat. vet. Ihbr., may 
he consulted (Cgolini, xxx.); and, for the Greek 
and Homan dances, see Diet, of Ant. art. Saltntio. 

11 . 11 . 

DANCE. l>y this word is rendered in the 
A. V. the Hebrew term Macltvl, b^n^, a musical 
instrument of percussion, supposed to have been 
used by the Hebrews at an early period of their 
history. Some modern lexicographers, who regard 

Maehol as synonymous with Rnkbd , **npH (Ecch 
iii. 4), restrict its meaning to the exercise or amuse- 
ment of dancing. Hut according to many scholars, 
it also signifies a musical instrument used for ac- 
companying the dance, and which the Hebrews 
therefore called by the Same name as the dance itself. 
The Septuagint generally renders mncln'1 \opJs, 
“dancing: " occasionally, however, it gives a dif- 
ferent meaning, as in I's. xxx. 11 (lleb. 1 tilde, ver. 
12), where it is translated ^opa, “joy," and in 
Jer. xxxi. 4 and 14, where it is rendered avvayuyih 
“ assembly." The Semitic versions of the O. T. 
almost invariably interpret the word as a musical 
instrument. 

On the joyous occasion wher the Israelites esca|»o 
from their Egyptian pursuers, and reach the Ara- 
bian shore of the lied Sea in safety, Miriam is 

represented ns going forth striking the and 


out that it wns not the act of dancing, but the dress 
divested of upper robes which was the subject of ra- 
mark. Hut clearly the " dancing with all his might’ 1 
could hardly be done in the dignified costume of roy 
ally : every Hebrew would 8<*o that the one impllog 
the other. Comp. Ex. xxxii. G, 26. 
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folic wed by her sisters in faith, who join in “ with 
timbrels and dances ” (Ex. xv. 20). Here the sense 
3 f the passage seems to he. agreeably to the Auth. 
Vers., that the Hebrew women came forth to dance, 
and to accompany their dance by a performance 
on timbrels; and this is the view adopted by the 
majority of the Latin and English commentators. 
Parkhurst and Adam Clarke do not share this 
opinion. According to the former, machol is 
“some fistular wind-instrument of music, with 

holes, as a flute, pipe, or fife, from bn, to make a 
hole or opening;” and the latter says, “I know 
no place in the Bible where machol and mackalath 
mean dance of any kind ; they constantly signify 
some kind of pipe.” The Targumists very fre- 
quently render machol as a musical instrument. 
In Ex. xv. 20, Onkelos gives for mackalath the 

Aramaic word f'VOn, which is precisely the same 
employed by him in Gen. xxxi. 27 for ciniwr (A. 
V. “ harp ”). The Arabic version has for machol 
G o ^ G 9 9 

in most places pi. translated by 

Freytag, in his Arabic Lexicon, “ a drum with either 

one or two faces;” and the word mbnani 
(Judg. xi. 34, A. V. “ and with dances”) is ren- 
dered by S-Llc., “songs.” Gesenius, Fiirst, and 

others, adopt for the most part the Septuagint 
rendering ; but Rosen m filler, in his commentary 
on Ex. xv. 20, observes that, on comparing the 
passages in Judg. xi. 34, 1 Sam. xviii. 6, and 
Jer. xxxi. 4, and assigning a rational exegesis to 
their contexts, machol must mean in these instances 
some musical instrument, probably of the flute 
kind, and principally played on by women. 

In the grand Hallelujah Psalm (cl.) which closes 
that magnificent collection, the sacred poet exhorts 
mankind to praise Jehovah in His sanctuary with 
all kinds of music ; and amongst the instruments 
mentioned at the 3d, 4tli, and 5th verses is found 
machol , which cannot here be consistently rendered 
in the sense of dancing. Joel Brill, whose second 

preface (rP3tt7 to Mendelssohn’s 

Psalms contains the best treatise extant on the 
musical instruments mentioned in the Hebrew 
Bible, remarks; “It is evident from the passage, 

‘ Praise Him with the tof and the machol ,’ that 
Machol must mean here some musical instrument, 
and this is the opinion of the majority of scholars.” 

Mendelssohn derives machol from bibn, « hol- 
low,” on account of its shape; and the author of 
Shiite ffaggibbonm denominates it 
which he probably intends for KtOapa . 

The musical instrument used as an accompani- 
ment to dancing is generally believed to have been 
made of metal, open like a ring: it had many 


“ This date has given rise to many objections, be- 
cause the fourth year of Jehoiakim is identified with 
rhe first of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxv. 1). Various 
solutions have been proposed (cf. Keil, Eiiil. § 133, 2) ; 
tyit the text of Daniel itself suggests the true explana- 
tion. The second year of Nebuchadnezzar's reign (ii. 
[' falls after the completion of the three years’ train- 
irjr of Daniel which commenced with his captivity 
j. 1, 5); and this is a clear indication that the expe- 
iition mentioned in i 1, was undertaken in the last 
rear of the reign of Nabopolassar, while as yet Nebu- 
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small bells attached to its border, and was [flayed 
at weddings and mer- 
ry-makings by worn- 

O en, who accompanied 
it with the voice. Ac- 
cording to the author 
of Shiite Ilaggibbo- 
rini , the machol had 
tinkling metal plates 
fastened on wires, at 
Musical Instruments. Dance, intervals, within the 
(Mendelssohn.) c i rcle that formed the 

instrument, like the modern tambourine; according 
to others, a similar instrument, also formed of a 
circular piece of metal or wood, but furnished with 
a handle, which the performer might so manage as 
to set in motion several rings strung on a n etal 
bar, passing from one side of the instrument to the 
other, the waving of which produced a loud, merry 
sound. 

Some modern critics consider mackalath the 
same with machol. Gesenius, however, translates 
the latter “ dancing,” whilst the former he renders 

“ a stringed instrument,” from the root 
Ethiopic 3 AP, “to sing.” D. W. M. 

DANIEL ( 8k»3;T [judge of God , his repre- 
sentative as such, or God (El) is judge], Dan. i. 
6, 7, 8, Ac.; Ezr. viii. 2; Nell. x. 6; 1 Chr. iii. 1; 

and Ez xiv. 14, 20; xxviii. 3), the name 

of three (or four) persons in the Old Testament. 

1. The second son of David (Aa/m/ir]\; [Aid.] 
Alex. AaAoiua; [Comp. Aaviy)\' Daniel ]), “born 
unto him in Hebron,” “ of Abigail the Carmelitess” 
(1 Chr. iii. 1). In the parallel passage, 2 Sam. iii. 

3, he is called Chileab (HSbS, i. e. like his 
father (?): AaAovta ). For the Jewish explanation 
of the origin of the two names see Patrick ; Bochart, 
Hierozoic. ii. 55, p. 6G3. 

2. [AauiriK’ Daniel .] The fourth of “the 
greater prophets” (cf. Matt. xxiv. 15, ir potp-fir-qs). 
Nothing is known of the parentage or family of 
Daniel. He appears, however, to have been of royal 
or noble descent (Dan. i. 3; cf. Joseph. Ant. x. 10, 
§ 1), and to have possessed considerable personal 
endowments (Dan. i. 4). He was taken to Babylor. 
in “ the third year of Jehoiakim (b. c. G04)/* and 
trained for the king’s service with his three com- 
panions. Like Joseph in earlier times, he gained 
the favor of his guardian, and was divinely sup- 
ported in bis resolve to abstain from the “ king’s 
ipeat” for fear of defilement (Dan. i. 8-16). At 
the close of his three years’ discipline (Dan. i. 5, 
18), Daniel had an opportunity of exercising his 
peculiar gift (Dah. i. 17) of interpreting dreams, 
on the occasion of Nebuchadnezzar’s decree against 
the Magi (Dan. ii. 14 ff.). In consequence of his 
success he was made “ ruler of the whole province 
of Babylon,” and “ chief of the governors over all 


chadnezzar wa9 not properly king. But some fnrthei 
difficulties remain, which appear, however, to hav« 
been satisfactorily removed by Niebuhr (Gesch. Assurs , 
p. 86 ff.) The date in Jer. xlvi. 2, is not that of the 
battle of Oarchemish, but of the warning of the 
prophet; and the threats and promises in Jer. xxv. 
are consistent with the notion of a previous subjection 
of Jerusalem to Nebuchadnezzar, which may have bceu 
accomplished without resistance (cf. Niebuhr, a. a. U 
tf. 338 ff.). 
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the wise men of Babylon ’’ (ii. 48). lie afterwards 
interpreted the second dream of Nebuchadnezzar 
(iv. 8-27), and the handwriting on the wall which 
disturl>ed the feast of Belshazzar (v. 10-28), though 
be no longer held his official position among the 
magi (Dan. v. 7, 8, 12), and probably lived at Susa 
iDan. viii. 2; cf. .Joseph. Aiit. x. 11, § 7; Bochart, 
Geoyr. tSncr. iii. 14). At the accession of Darius 
[Dahil’j/] he was made first of the ** three presi- 
dents ” of the empire (cf. 1 Esdr. iii. 0). and was 
delivered from the lions’ den, into which he had 
been cast for his faithfulness to the rites of his 
faith (vi. 10-23; cf. Bel & Dr. 20-42). At the 
accession of Cyrus he still retained his prosperity 
(vi. 28; cf. i. 21; Bel & Dr. 2); though he does 
not appear to have remained at Babylon (cf. Dan. 
i. 21), and in “the third year of Cyrus” (». c. 
534) he saw his last recorded vision on the banks 
of the Tigris (x. 1, 4). According to the Moham- 
medan tradition Daniel returned to Judsca, held 
the government of Syria, and finally died at Susa 
(Bosenmiillcr, Schol. p. 5, n.), where his tomb is 
still shown, and is visited by crowds of pilgrims. 
In the prophecies of Ezekiel mention is made of 
Daniel as a pattern of righteousness (xiv. 14, 20) 
and wisdom (xxviii. 3); and since Daniel was still 
young at that time (c. ». c. 588-584), some have 
thought that another prophet of the name must 
have lived at some earlier time (Block), perhaps 
during the captivity of Nineveh (Ewald, Die 
Prophtlen , ii. 5G0), whose fame was transferred to 
his later namesake, llitzig imagines ( Yorbemerk. 
§ 3) that the Daniel of Ezekiel was purely a myth- 
ical iKjrsonage, whose prototype is to be sought 
in Mclchizcdek, and that the character was bor- 
rowed by the author of the book of Daniel as suited 
to his design. These suppositions are favored by 
no internal probability, and are unsupported by any 
direct evidence. The order of the names “Noah, 
Daniel, and dob” (Ez. xiv. 14) seems to suggest 
the idea that they represent the first and last his- 
toric types of righteousness before the law and 
under it, combined with the ideal type (cf. Delitzscb, 
p. 271). On the other hand the narrative in Dan. 
i. 11, implies that Daniel was conspicuously distin- 
guished for purity and knowledge at a very early 
age (cf. Ilist. Sus. 45), and he may have been 
nearly forty years old at the time of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy. 

Allusion has been made already to the com- 
parison which may he instituted between Daniel 
and Joseph, who stand at the beginning and the 
close of the divine history of the Jews, as represen- 
tatives of the true God in heathen courts (Anherlen, 
Daniel , pp. 32, 33). In this respect the position of 
Daniel must have exercised a powerful influence 
ii|K>n the form of the revelations conveyed through 
him. And in turn the authority which he enjoyed 
renders the course of the exile and the return 
clearly intelligible. By station, by education, and 
by character, lie was peculiarly fitted to fulfill the 
work assigned to him. lie was not only a resident 
iu a foreign land, like Jeremiah or Ezekiel, hut the 
minister of a foreign empire, and of successive 
dynasties (Dan. ii. 48, vi. 28). Ilia political ex- 
perience would naturally qualify him to give dis- 
tinct expression to the characteristics of nations hi 
themselves, and not only in their relation to God's 
l*eoplc. ilis intellectual advantages were as re- 
markable as his civil dignity. Like the great law- 
giver who was “ trained in all the wisdom of the 
KgypBans/' the great seer was trained in the secrets 
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of Chaldaean wisdom, and placed at the head of the 
school of the Magi (Dan. ii. 48). lie was thus 
enabled to preserve whatever was true in the tradi- 
tional teaching of the East, and to cast his revela- 
tions into a form suited to their special character 
But though engaged in the service of a heathen 
prince and familiar with Oriental learning, Daniel 
was from the first distinguished by his strict ob- 
servance of the Mosaic law (i. 8-1G; cf. vi. 10, 11). 
In this way the third outward condition for his 
work was satisfied, and at the close of the exile 
he offered a pattern of holiness for the instruction 
of the Dispersion of after times. (Cf. Auberlen. 
D tniel , 24, Ac.) 

The exact meaning of the name is disputed. The 
full form is probably more correct, and 

in this the yod appears to be not merely formative, 
but a pronominal suffix (as nn'bns, '?K v rri)> 

so that the sense will be God is my Judye (C. B. 
Michaclis ap. Kosenmuller, Schol. § 1). Others 
interpret the word the Judye of God , and the use- 
of a yod formative is justified by the parallel of 
Melehizedek, Ac. (llitzig, § 2). This interpretation 
is favored by the Cbaldaean name, Belteshazzar 

i. 7, i. e. the prince of Bel: Theod. 
LXX. BaXTaerap : Yuly. Baltassar), which was 
given to Daniel at Babylon (Dan. i. 7), and con- 
tains a clear reference to his former name. Hitzig's 
interpretation (“IVila tscha<jara = Krndhrer uml 
Verzehrer" ) has nothing to recommend it. Such 
changes have been common at all times; and for 
the simple, assumption of a foreign name compare 
Gen. xli. 45; Ezr. i. 11, v. 14 (Sheshbazzar). 

Various apocryphal fragments attributed to 
Daniel are collected by Eabricius (Cod. Pseud. B. 
T. i. 1124), but it is surprising that his fame in 
later times seems to have been obscured (Ilottinger, 
Hist. Orient, p. 1)2). Cf. Epiph. I 'it. Don. ii. p. 
243, ed. Betav. ; Vit. Dan. ap. Fabric.; Joseph. 
Ant. x. 11. 

3. A descendant of Ithamar, who returned with 
Ezra to Judjca in the time of “ Artaxerxes.” 
[Autaxkkxks.] (Ezr. viii. 2.) 

4. A priest who sealed the covenant drawn up 

by Nehemiah n. o. 445 (Neh. x. G). He is prob- 
ably the same as (3); and is confounded with the 
prophet in the apocryphal addenda to Daniel: Dan. 
xiv. 1 (LXX., not Theodot.). B. E. W. 

DANIEL, THE BOOK OF, is the earliest 
example of apocalyptic literature, and in a great 
degree the model, according to which all later 
apocalypses were constructed. In this aspect it 
stands at the head of a series of writings in which 
the deepest thoughts of the Jewish people found 
expression after the close of the prophetic era. The 
book of Enoch [Enoch], the Jewish Sibyllines, and 
the fourth book of Ezra [2 Kshuas], carry out 
with varied success and in different directions, the 
great outlines of universal history which it con- 
tains; and the “ I! evolution ” of Daniel received at 
last its just completion in the Bcvelation of St. 
John. Without an inspired type it is difficult to 
conceive how the later writings could have been 
framed ; and whatever judgment he formed as to 
the composition of the l>ook, there can be no doubt 
that it exercised a greater influence upon the early 
rhristian (’liurch than any other writing of the 
Old Testament, while in the GosjkJs it is 8|>eciaJly 
distinguished by the emphatic quotation of the 
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*ord (Matt. xxiv. 15, t3 frqOev 5 ia Aavt^\ rou ’ 
irpo<priTOu . . . 6 uvayivdoaKcov uoe (too. . .). 

1. in studying the book of Daniel it is of the 
utmost importance to recognize its apocalyptic 
character. It - is at once an end and a beginning, 
the last form of prophecy and the first “ philosophy 
of history.” The nation is widened into the world: 
the restored kingdom of Judah into a universal 
kingdom of God. To the old prophets Daniel 
stands, in some sense, as a commentator (Dan. ix. 
2-19): to succeeding generations, as the herald of 
immediate deliverance. The form, the style, and 
the point of sight of prophecy, are relinquished 
upon the verge of a new period in the existence of 
God’s people, and fresh instruction is given to them 
suited to their new fortunes. The change is not 
abrupt and absolute, but yet it is distinctly felt. 
The eye and not the ear is the organ of the Seer: 
visions and not words are revealed to him. His 
utterance is clothed in a complete and artificial 
shape, illustrated by symbolic imagery and pointed 
by a specific purpose. The divine counsels are 
made known to him by the ministry of angels (vii. 
16, viii. 1G, ix. 2f), and not by “the Word of the 
Lord.” The seer takes his stand in the future 
rather than in the present, while the prophet seized 
on the elements of good and evil which he saw 
working around him and traced them to their final 
issue. The one looked forward from the present 
to the great “age to come;” the other looked 
backward from “ the last days ” to the trials in 
which he is still placed. In prophecy the form and 
the essence, the human and divine were inseparably 
interwoven ; in revelation the two elements can be 
contemplated apart, each in its greatest vigor, — 
the most consummate art, and the most striking 
predictions. The Babylonian exile supplied the 
outward training and the inward necessity for this 
last form of divine teaching; and the prophetic 
visions of Ezekiel form the connecting link between 
the characteristic types of revelation and prophecy. 
(Cf. Liicke, Versuch, i. 17 ff. ; Hitzig, Daniel , 
Vorbem. § 9; Hilgenfeld, Die jiid. Apuk., 1 ff.). 
[Daniel.] 

2. The language of the book, no less than its 
general form, belongs to an era of transition. Like 
the book of Ezra, Daniel is composed partly in the 
vernacular Aramaic (Chaldee), and partly in the 
sacred Hebrew. The introduction (i.-ii. 4 a) 
is written in Hebrew. On the occasion of the 

“ Syriac ” crop urn, syriace , i. e. Ara- 

maic) answer of the Cbaldaeans, the language 
changes to Aramaic, and this is retained till the 
close of the seventh chapter (ii. 4 6— vii.). The 
personal introduction of Daniel as the writer of the 
text (viii. 1) is marked by the resumption of the 
Hebrew, which continues to the close of the book 
(viii.-xii.). The character of the Hebrew bears 
the closest affinity to that of Ezekiel and Habakkuk, 
or in other words to those prophets who lived 
nearest to the assumed age of Daniel ; but it is less 
marked by peculiar forms and corruptions than that 
of Ezekiel. The Aramaic, like that of Ezra, is also 
of an earlier form (cf. Maurer, Comm, in Dan. p. 
87) than exists in any other Chaldaic document, but 
is the Targums — the next most ancient specimens 
of the language — were not committed to writing 
till about the Christian era, this fact cannot be 
jisisted on as a pro^f of remote antiquity. It is, 
vowever, worthy of notice that J. 1>. Michaelis 
iffirmed, on purely linguistic grounds, that the 
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i book was no late compilation, though he questioned 
the authenticity of some part of it (c. iii.-vii., 
cf. lvcil, Lehr. il. Li til. § 135, n. 4). In addition 
to these two great elements — Aramaic and He- 
brew — the book of Daniel contains traces of other 
languages which indicate the peculiar position of 
the writer. The use of Greek technical terms (cf. 
§ 10) marks a period when commerce had already 
united Persia and Greece; and the occurrence of 
peculiar words which admit of an explanation by 
reference to Aryan and not to Semitic roots (De- 
Ktzsch, p. 274) is almost inexplicable on the sup* 
position that the prophecies are a Palestinian forgery 
of the Maccabsean age. 

3. The book is generally divided into two nearly 
equal parts. The first of these (i.-vi.) contains 
chiefly historical incidents, while the second (vii.~ 
xij.) is entirely apocalyptic. This division is fur- 
ther supported by the fact that the details of the 
two sections are arranged in order of time, and that 
the commencement of the second section falls earlier 
than the close of the first, as if the writer himself 
wished to mark the division of subject. But on 
the other hand this division takes no account of the 
difference of language, nor of the change of person 
at the beginning of ch. viii. And though the first 
weetion is mainly historical, yet the vision of ch. vii. 
finds its true foundation and counterpart in ch. ii. 
From these circumstances it seems better to divide 
the book (Auberlen, p. 36 ff.) into three parts. 
The first chapter forms an introduction. The next 
six chapters (ii.— vii. ) give a general view of the 
progressive history of the powers of the world, and 
of the principles of the divine government as seen 
in events of the life of Daniel. The remainder of 
the book (viii.-xii.) traces in minuter detail the 
fortunes of the people of God, as typical of the 
fortunes of the Church in all ages. The second 
section is distinguished by a remarkable symmetry. 
It opens with a view of the great kingdoms of the 
earth revealed to a heathen sovereign, to whom 
they appeared in their outward unity and splendor, 
and yet devoid of any true life (a metal colossus); 
it closes with a view of the same powers as seen by 
a prophet of God, to whom they were displayed in 
their distinct characters, as instinct with life, though 
of a lower nature, and displaying it with a terrible 
energy of action (0r;pta, four beasts). The image 
under which the manifestation of God’s kingdom 
is foreshown corresponds exactly with this twofold 
exhibition of the worldly powers. “ A stone cut 
without hands,” “ becoming a great mountain and 
filling the whole earth ” (Dan. ii. 34, 35) — a rock 
and not a metal — is contrasted with the finite 
proportions of a statue moulded by man’s art, as 
“ the Son of man,” the representative of humanity, 
is the true Lord of that lower creation (Gen. i. 30) 
which symbolizes the spirit of mere earthly domin 
ions (Dan. vii. 13, 14). The intermediate chapters 
(iii.-vi.) exhibit a similar correspondence, while 
setting forth the action of God among men. The 
deliverance of the friends of Daniel from the pun- 
ishment to which they were condemned for refusing 
to perform an idolatrous act at the command of 
Nebuchadnezzar (ch. iii.), answers to the deliver- 
ance of Daniel from that to which he was exposed 
by continuing to sene his God in spite of the edict 
of Darius (ch. vi. ) ; and in the same way the degra- 
dation, the repentance, and the restoration of 
Nebuchadnezzar (ch. iv.) forms a striking contras* 
to the sacrilegious pride and death of Belshazzai 
(ch. v. 22-31). The arrangement of the last section 
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(viii.-xii.) is not equally distinct, though it offers 
traces of a similar disposition. The description of 
the progress of the Grecian power in eh. viii. is 
further devebped in the last vision (x.-xii.), while 
the last chapter appears to carry on the revelation 
to the first coining of Messiah in answer to the 
prayer of Daniel. 

4. The position which the book of Daniel occu- 
pies in the Hebrew Canon seeins at first sight 
remarkable. It is placed among the Holy writings 
(Kttburim, ayt6ypa<pa) between Esther and Ezra, 
or immediately before Esther (cf. Body, De Bibl. 
text. p. 044, G45), and not among the prophets. 
This collocation, however, is a natural consequence 
cf the right apprehension of the different functions 
of the prophet and seer. It is not, indeed, certain 
at what time the triple division of the Scriptures 
which is preserved in the Hebrew Bibles was first 
made: but the characteristics of the classes show 
that it was not based on the supposed outward 
authority, but on the inward composition of the 
books [Canon]. Daniel, as the truth has been 
well stated, had the spirit but not the work of •* 
prophet; and as his work was a new one, so was it 
carried out in a style of which the Old Testament 
offers no other example. His Apocalypse is as dis- 
tinct from the prophetic writings as the Apocalypse 
of St. John from the apostolic epistles. The 
heathen court is to the one seer what the isle of 
Latinos is to the other, a place of exile and isola- 
tion, where he stands alone with his God, and is 
not like the prophet active in the midst of a strug- 
gling nation (Auberlen, p. 34). a 

5. The unity of the book in its present form, 
notwithstanding the difference of language, is gen- 
erally acknowledged (De Wette, Juul. § 250; llit- 
zig, § 4)A Still there is a remarkable difference in 
its internal character. In the first seven chapters 
Daniel is spoken of historically (i. 8-21, ii. 14-40, 
iv. 8-27, v. 13-20, vi. 2-28, vii. 1,2): in the last 
five he appears personally as the writer (vii. 15-28, 
viii. 1-ix. 22, x. 1-10, xii. 5). This peculiarity, 
however, is not without some precedents in the 
writings of the earlier prophets (c. r/. Is. vii. 3, xx. 
2), and the seventh chapter prepares the way for 
the change; for while Daniel is there spoken of in 
the third person (vii. 1, 2), the substance of the 
chapter is given in his words, in the first person 
(vii. 2, 15, 28). The cause of the difference of 
person is commonly supposed to lie in the nature 
of the case. The prophet narrates symbolic and 
representative events historically, for the event is 
its own witness; but revelations and visions need 
the personal attestation of those to whom they are 
communicated. It is, however, more prol table that 
the peculiarity arose from the manner in which the 
look assumed its final shape (§ 11). 

0. Allusion has been made already to the influ- 
ence which the book exercised upon the Christian 
Church. Apart from the general type of ajK»ca- 
lyptic conqjosition which the ajxMolic writers 
derived from Daniel (2 Thc*s. ii.; liev. passim; 
cf. Matt. xxvi. 04, \x\. 44 ?), the New Testament 
incidentally acknowledges each of the characteristic 
dement* of the hook, its miracles (llebr. xi. 33, 


a The Jewish doctors of Inter times were divided ns 
to the degree of the inspiration of Daniel. Abnrhmiel 
maintained against Maimonldes that lie was endowed 
rith the highest propheLic power (Fabric. Cod. psmtfrp. 
y. T i 8i«7, u ). 
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34), its predictions (Matt. xxiv. 15), and its doctrine 
of angels (Bake i. 10, 2G). At a still earlier time 
the same influence may be traced in the Apocrypha. 
The hook of Baruch [Bahi c ii] exhibits so many 
coincidences with Daniel, that by some the two 
books have been assigned to the same author (cf. 
Kritzsche, Uondb. zu d. Apok. i. 173); and the first 
book of Maccabees represents Mattathias quoting 
the marvelous deliverances recorded in Daniel, 
together with those of earlier times (1 Maec. ii. 50, 
GO), and elsewhere exhibits an acquaintance with 
the Greek version of the book (1 Mace. i. 54 = Dan. 
ix. 27). The allusion to the guardian angels of 
nations, which is introduced into the Alexandrine 
translation of the Pentateuch (Deut. xxxii. 8; 
LXX.), and recurs in the Wisdom of Siraeh 
(Ecclus. xvii. 17), may have been derived from 
Dan. x. 21, xii. 1, though this is uncertain, as the 
doctrine probably formed part of the common belief. 
According to Josephus (Ant. xi. 8, § 4) the proph- 
ecies of Daniel gained for the Jews the favor of 
Alexander [Alkxandkk tiik Great] ; and what- 
ever credit may be given to the details of his nar- 
rative, it at least shows the unquestioning belief in 
the prophetic worth of the book which existed 
among the Jews in his time. 

7. The testimony of the Synagogue and the 
Church gave a clear expression to the judgment 
implied by the early and authoritative use of the 
book, and pronounced it to contain authentic proph- 
ecies of Daniel, without contradiction, with one 
exception, till modem times. Porphyry alone (t c. 
305 a. i>.) assailed the hook, and devoted the 12th 
of his fifteen Discourses against Christians (\6yoi 
Kara Xpiartav u>u) to a refutation of its claims to 
be considered a prophecy. “ The history,” lie said, 
“ is true up to the date of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and false alterwards; therefore the book was written 
in his time” ((Heron, /'raj', in Don.). The argu- 
ment of Porphyry is an exact anticipation of the 
position of many modern critics, and involves a 
twofold assumption, that the whole hook ought to 
contain predictions of the same character, and that 
definite predictions are impossible. Externally the 
hook is as well attested as any hook of Scripture, 
and there is nothing to show that Porphyry urged 
any historical objections against it; but it brings 
the belief in miracle and prediction, in the divine 
power and foreknowledge as active among men, to 
a startling test, and according to the character of 
this belief in the individual must be his judgment 
upon the hook. 

8. The history of the assaults upon the prophetie 
worth of Daniel in modern times is full of interest. 
In (he first instance doubts were raised as to the 
authorship of the opening chapters, i.— vii. (Spinoza, 
Newton), which are perfectly compatible with t lie 
fullest recognition of their eauonieity. Then the 
variations in flic EXX. suggested the belief that 
ce. iii.-vi. w ere a later interpolation (J. 1). 
Michael is). As a next step the last six chapters 
only were retained as a genuine hook of Scripture 
(Kichhorii, 1st and 2d edits.); and at last the 
whole hook was rejected as the work of an im- 
itator, who lived in the time of Antiochus Epiph- 


6 Kiehlwrn attributed rh. ii -vi., vll.-xii., to dif- 
ferent authors ; and Hertholdt supposed that each 
section was tile work of a distinct writer, though lie 
admitted tint t each successive writer was acquainted 
with the coni position of his predecessors, rvcnguiriuf 
in this way the unily of the book Einl .). 
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aues (('orrodi, 1783. Hitzig fixes the date more 
exactly from 170 B. c. to the spring of 164 h. c.). 
This hist opiflion has found, especially in Germany, 
a very wide acceptance, and Lfcke ventures to pro- 
nounce it “ a certain result of historical criticism.” 

!). The real grounds on which most modem 
critics rely in rejecting the book, are the “ fabulous- 
i ess of its narratives ” and “ the minuteness of its 
prophetic history.” “ The contents of the book,” 
it is said, “are irrational and impossible” (Hitzig, 
§ 5). It is obvious that it is impossible to answer 
such a statement without entering into general 
views of the Providential government of the world. 
It is admitted that the contents of the book are 
exceptional and surprising; but revelation is itself 
a miracle, however it be given, and essentially as 
inconceivable as any miracle. There are times, 
perhaps, when it is required that extraordinary 
signs should arrest the attention of men and fix 
their minds upon that Divine Presence which is 
ever working around them. Prodigies may become 
a guide to nature. Special circumstances may 
determine, and, according to the Bible, do determine, 
the peculiar form which the miraculous working of 
God will assutne at a particular time; so that the 
question is, whether there is any discernible rela- 
tion between the outward wonders and the moral 
condition of an epoch. Nor is it impossible to 
apply this remark to the case of Daniel. The 
position which he occupied [Daniel] was as ex- 
ceptional as the hook which bears his name. He 
survived the exile and the disappointment which 
attended the first hopes of the Jews. The glories 
which had been connected with the return in the 
foreshortened vision of earlier prophets were now 
felt to he far off, and a more special revelation may 
have been necessary as a preparation for a period 
of silence and conflict/' The very character of the 
Babylonian' exile seems to have called for some 
signal exhibition of divine power. As the first 
exodus was distinguished by great, marvels, it might 
appear natural that the second should he also (cf. 
,Mic. vii. 15 ; Delitzsch, p. 272, <&c.). National 
miracles, so to speak, formed the beginning of the 
theocracy: personal miracles, the beginning of the 
church. To speak of an “aimless and lavish dis- 
play of wonders ” is to disregard the representative 
significance of the different acts, and the relation 
which they bore to the future fortunes of the people. 
A new era v T as inaugurated by fresh signs. Tile 
Jews, now r that they are left among the nations of 
the world, looked for some sure token that God 
was able to deliver them and work out His own 
purposes. The persecution of Antiochus completed 
the teaching of Daniel ; and the people no kmger 
sought without, that w'hich at length they had 
found w ithin. They had withstood the assault of 
one typical enemy, and now they were prepared to 
meet all. The close of special predictions coin- 
cided w r ith the consolidation of the national faith. 
[Antiochus IV. Epiph.] 

10. The general objections against the “ legend- 
ary ” miracles and specific predictions of Daniel are 
strengthened by other objections in detail, which 
cannot, however, he regarded in themselves as of 
any considerable weight. Some of these have been 
already answered incidentally. Some still require 
a short notice, though it is evident that they are 

a The speda* prophecies of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 24) 
uid Isaiah (xliv., xlv.) centre in Daniel (cf. Dan. xi. 
10); an the predictions of Balaam oTer a remarkable 
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often afterthoughts, the results and not the causes 
of the rejection of the book. Not only, it is said, 
is the book placed among the Hagiographa. but 
Daniel is omitted in the list of prophets given in 
the Wisdom of Sirach ; the language is corrupted 
by an intermixture of Greek words ; the details are 
essentially unhistorical ; the doctrinal and moral 
teaching betrays a late date. 

In reply to these remarks, it may be urged, that 
if the book of Daniel was already placed among the 
Hagiographa at the time when the Wisdom of 
Sirach was wTitten, the omission of the name of 
Daniel (Ecclus. xlix.) is most natural, and that 
under any circumstances the omission is not more 
remarkable than that of Ezra and the twelve lesser 
prophets, for xlix. 10 is probably an interpolation 
intended to supply a supposed defect. Nor is the 
mention of Greek musical instruments (iii. 5, 7, 10, 

Ktdapis ; K3SD, aafjifivKTi', 

( Tu/j.(pcov'ia ; ? xf/aXrrjpior), for these words 
only can be shown to be derived from the Greek 
(De Wette, JStnL p. 255 b.), surprising at a time 
when the intercourse of the East and West was 
already considerable, and when a brother of Alcaeus 
(c. 600-500 b. c.) had gained distinction “at the 
farthest end of the world, aiding the Babylonians ” 
(Brandis, in Delitzsch, p. 274; Ale. Frag. 33, 
Bergk.). Yet further the scene and characters of 

the book are Oriental. The colossal image ( 
iii. 1, not necessarily a human figure; the term is 
applied familiarly to the cross ; Buxtf. Lex. Robb, 
s. t\), the fiery furnace, the martyr-like boldness 
of the three confessors (iii. 16), the decree of Darius 

(vi. 7), the lions’ den (vi. 7, 19, D2), the demand 
of Nebuchadnezzar (ii. 5), his obeisance before 
Daniel (ii. 46), his sudden fall (iv. 33; cf. Euseb. 
Pnep. Kv. ix. 41 ; Jos. c. Ap. i. 20), are not only 
consistent with the nature of Eastern life, but hi 
many instances directly confirmed by other evidence 
(cf. Daniel ii. and L)a K ira the M ei>e for the 
difficulties of i. 1, ii. 1, v. 31). In doctrine, again, 
the book is closely connected with the writings of 
the Exile, and forms a last step in the development 
of the ideas of Messiah (vii. 13, Ac.), of the resur- 
rection (xii. 2, 3), of the ministry of angels (viii. 
16. xii. 1, &c.), of personal devotion (vi. 10, 11, i. 
8), wdiich formed the basis of later speculations, 
hut received no essential addition in the interval 
before the coming of our Lord. 

Generally it may be said that while the book 
presents in many respects a startling and excep- 
tional character, yet it is far more difficult to 
explain its composition in the Maccabiean period 
than to connect the peculiarities which it exhibits 
with the exigencies of the Return. It appeal’s as a 
key to the later history and struggles of the Jews, 

, and not as a result from them. The peculiarities 
of language, the acquaintance with Eastern man- 
ners and history, which is seen more clearly as our 
knowledge widens, the reception into the canon, the 
phenomena of the Alexandrine version, all point in 
the same direction ; and a sounder system of inter 
pretation, combined with a more worthy view of 
the divine government of men and nations, will 
probably do much to remove those undefined doubts 


parallel to those of Daniel, both from their particu- 
larity, and from the position which the prophet occi> 
pied (cf. Delitzsch, p. 273). 
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as to he inspired character of the Revelation which 
naturally arise at first in the minds of thoughtful 
etudents. 

11. Rut while all historical evidence supports 
the canonicity of the book of Daniel, it does not 
follow' that the recognition of the unity and author* 
ity of the book is necessarily connected with the 
belief that the whole is to be assigned to the author- 
ship of Daniel. According to the Jewish tradition 
{Bava Bathra, f. 140) ‘-the books of Ezekiel, the 
twelve minor prophets, Daniel, and Esther were 
written (i. e. drawn up in their present form) by the 
men of the great synagogue,” and in the case of 
Daniel the tradition is supported by strong internal 
evidence. The manner in which Daniel is spoken 
of (i. 17, 19, 20, v. 11, 12; the title in ix. 2-3, xii. 
is dilierent) suggests the notion of another writer; 
and if Daniel wrote the passages in question, they 
cannot be satisfactorily explained by 1 Cor. xv. 10; 
2 Cor. xi. 5, G, xii. 2 (lveil, § 130), or by the con- 
sciousness of the typical position which he occupied 
(Auberlen, p. 37). The substantial authorship of 
a book of Scripture does not involve the subor- 
dinate work of arrangement and revision ; and it is 
scarcely conceivable that a writer would purposely 
wTite ont book in two languages, though there may 
have been an obvious reason why he should treat 
in separate records of events of general history in 
the vernacular dialect, and of the special fortunes 
of Cod’s people in Hebrew. At the return we may 
suppi se that these records of 1 )aniel were brought 
into one whole, with the addition of an introduction 
and a fuller narrative , 1 n when the other sacred writ- 
ings received their final revision. The visions them- 
selves would be necessarily preserved in their orig- 
inal form, and thus the later chapters (vii.-xii.) 
exhibit no traces of any subsequent recension, with 
the exception, perhaps, of two introductory verses, 
vii. 1, x. 1. 

12. The interpretation of Daniel has hilherto 
proved an inexhaustible field for the ingenuity of 
commentators, and the certain results are com- 
paratively few*. According to the traditional view, 
which appears as early as the fourth book of Ezra 
[2 EsmtA.s] and the epistle of Barnabas (c. 4), the 
four empires described in cc. ii. vii. are the Baby- 
lonian, the Mcdo-Persian, the Greek, and the 
Roman. With nearly equal consent it has been 
gupimed that there is a change of subject in the 
eleventh chapter (xi. 31 IT.), by which the seer 
passes from the jierseeutions of Antioehus to the 
times of Antichrist. A careful comparison of the 
language of the prophecy with the history of the 
Syrian kings must, however, convince every candid 
student of the text that the latter hypothesis is 
wholly unfounded and arbitrary. The whole of the 
eleventh chapter forms a history of the struggles of 
the Jewish church with the Greek powers up to 
the death of its great adversary (xi. 45). This con- 
flict, indeed, has a typical import, and foreshows 
in its characteristic outlines the abiding and final 
contlict of the people of God and the jiowers of evil, 
bo that the true work of the interpreter must be 
to determine historically the nature of eacli event 
signalized in the prophetic picture, that he may 
draw from the past the lesson of the future. The 
traditional interpretation of “ the fonr empires” 
seems to spring from the same error as the other, 


« Th«> letter of Nebuchadnezzar (c. tv.) appears to 
present clear truce* of the Interweaving of a com- 
aieutarv w’tb the original text. 

ft 
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though it still finds numerous advocates (Hofmann. 
Auberlen, Keil, Hiivemick, Hengstenberg, and most 
English commentators). It origimded at a time 
when the triumphant advent of Messiah was the 
object of immediate expectation, and the Roman 
empire appeared to be the last in the series of 
earthly kingdoms. The long interval of conflict, 
which has followed the first Advent formed no place 
in the anticipations of the first Christians, and in 
succeeding ages the Roman period has been unnat- 
urally prolonged to meet the requirements of a 
theory which took its rise in a state of thought 
which experience has proved false. It is a still 
more fatal objection to this interpretation that it 
destroys the great idea of a cyclic development of 
history which lies at the basis of all prophecy. 
Great periods (a/wves) appear to be marked out in 
the fortunes of mankind which answer to another, 
so that that divine utterance which receives its first 
fulfillment in one period, receives a further and more 
complete fulfillment in the corresponding part of 
some later period. Thus the first coining of Christ 
formed the close of the last age, as 11 is second 
coming will form the close of the present one. The 
one event is the type and, as it were, the r.pring 
of the ether. This is acknowledged with regard to 
the other prophecies, and yet the same truth is not 
applied to the revelations of Daniel, which appear 
then first to gain their full significance when the;, 
are seen to contain an outline of all history in the 
history of the nations which ruled the world before 
Christ’s coming. The first Advent is as much a 
fulfillment of the visions of Daniel as of those of 
the other prophets. The four empires precede the 
coining of Messiah and pass away before him. At 
the same time their spirit survives (ef. vii. 12), and 
the forms of national existence which were devel- 
oped on the plains of Mesopotamia again reproduce 
themselves in later history. According to this view 
the empires of I laniel can be no other than those 
of the Uabylonians, Medes, I’ersians, and Greeks, 
who all placed the centre of their power at Babylon, 
and appear to have exhibited on one stage the great 
types of national life. The Roman power was at 
its height when Christ came, but the Egyptian 
kingdom, the last relic of the empire of Alexander, 
had just been destroyed, and thus the -‘stone cut 
without hands struck the feet of the image,” and 
Christianity destroyed for ever the real supremacy 
of heathen dominion. But this first fulfillment of 
the vision was only inchoative, and the correlatives 
of the four empires must be sought in post-Christian 
history. The corresponding symbolism of Babylon 
and Rome is striking at first sight, and other 
parcels may he drawn. The Byzantine empire, 
for instance, “ inferior ” to the Roman (Dan. ii. 
39) may be compared with that of the Medes. The 
'Feu tonic races with their divided empire recall the 
image of lVrsia (vii. G). Nor is it difficult to see 
in the growing might of the northern powers, a 
future kingdom which may rival in terrible energy 
t he conquests of Alexander. Without insisting on 
such details as these, which still require careful 
examination, it appears that the true interrelation 
of 1 taniel is to be sought in the recognition of the 
principle which they involve. In this way the 
book remains a “ prophecy,” while it is also a 
“ revelation ; ” and its most special prediction! 
acquire an abiding significance.^ 


b An example of the recurrent and advancing com 
pletlon of the predictions of Daulel occurs In Mati 
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13 There is no Chaldee translation of Daniel, 
and the deficiency is generally accounted for, as in 
the parallel case of Ezra, by the danger which 
would have existed in such a case of confusing the 
original text with the paraphrase ; but oil the other 
hand the whole book has been published in He- 
brew. The Greek version has undergone singular 
changes. At an early time the LXX. version was 
supplanted in the Greek Bibles by that of Theodo- 
tion, 0 and in the time of Jerome the version of 
Theodotion was generally “ read by the Churches ” 
(c. Rujin. ii. 33; Pnef. in Comm. “ Illud quoque 
lectorem admoneo, Danielem non juxta LXX. inter- 
pretes sed juxta . . . Theodotionem ecclesias leg- 
ere ” . . .). This change, for which Jerome was 
unable to account (“ hoc cur acciderit nescio, 1 ’ Prof, 
in Vers. Dan .), may have been made in conse- 
quence of the objections which were urged against 
the corrupt LXX. text in controversy with Jews 
and heathen. The LXX. version was certainly 
very unfaithful (Ilieron. 1. c.); and the influence 
of Origen, who preferred the translation of Theo- 
dotion (Hieron. in Dan. iv. C), was probably effect- 
ual hi bringing about the substitution (cf. Credner, 
Beitv. ii. 256 If..). In the course of time, however, 
the version of Theodotion was interpolated from 
the LXX., so that it is now impossible to recover 
the original text. [Daniel, Apocryphal ad- 
ditions to. j Meanwhile the original LXX. 
translation passed entirely out of use, and it was 
supposed to have been lost till the last century, 
when it was published at Home from a Codex Chi - 
sit n us ( Daniel secundum LXX. .... Roma?, 
1772, ed. P. de Magistris), together with that of 
Theodotion, and several illustrative essays. It has 
since been published several times (ed. Michaelis, 
Gotting. 1774; ed. Segaar, 1775; Hahn, 1845), and 
lastly by Tischendorf in the second edition of his 
Septuagint. Another recension of the text is con- 
tained in the Syro-Hexaplaric version at Milan (ed. 
Bugatus, 1788), but a critical comparison of the 
several recensions is still required. 

14. The commentaries on Daniel are very numer- 
ous. The Hebrew commentaries of R. Saadijah 
Haggaon (f 942), Rashi (f c. 1105), and Aben Ezra 
(f c. 1167), are printed in the great Rabbinic Bibles 
of Bomberg and Basle. That of Abarbanel (f c. 
1507) ha3 been printed separately several times 
( Amstelod . 1647, 4to); and others are quoted by 
IvosenmiUler, Scholia , pp. 39, 40. Among the pa- 
tristic commentaries the most important are those 
of Jerome (vol. v. ed. Migne), who noticed espe- 
cially the objections of Porphyry, Theodoret (ii. 
1053 ff. ed. Schulze), and Ephrem Syrus ( Op. Syr. 
ii., Romae, 1740). Considerable fragments remain 
of the commentaries of Hippolytus (collected in 
Migne’s edition, Paris, 1857), and Polychronius 
(Mai, Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. vol. i.); and Mai has 
published ( l . c.) a catena on Daniel, containing 
fragments of Apollinarius, Athanasius, Basil, Euse- 
bius, and many others. The chief reformers, Lu- 
ther ( Auslegung d. Proph. D in. 1530-1546; Op. 
Germ. vi. ed. Walch), (Ecolampadius {In Dan. 
libri duo , Basil. 1530), Melanchthon {Comm, in 

xxiv. 15, compared with 1 Macc- i. 54. The same 
truth is also implied in the interpretation of rt the 
seventy sevens,” as springing out of the ° seventy ” 
(years) of Jeremiah. On this there are some good 
remarks in Browne’s Ordo Seeclorum , though his in- 
terpretation of the four empires as signifying the 
Babylonian, Grecian. Roman, itnd some future empire 
(pp. 675 ff ), seems very uu natural. The whole force 
35 
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Dan. proph. Vitemb. 1543), and Calvin (P reelect, 
in Dan., Genevae, 1563, Ac.; in French, 1565; in 
English, 1852-3), wrote on Daniel ; and Rosenmiil- 
ler enumerates nearly fifty other special commenta- 
tors, and his list now requires considerable ‘addi- 
tions. The combination of the Revelations of Dan- 
iel and St. John (Sir I. Newton, Observations upon 
the Prophecies , Ac., Lond. 1733; 51. F. Roos, Ausl. 
d. XVeissag. Dan. u. s. w. Leipz. 1771) opened the 
way to a truer understanding of Daniel; but the 
edition of Bertholdt ( Daniel , aus dem Ilebr.-Aram. 
neu ubersetzt nnd trkldrt , u. s. w. Erlangen, 1806- 
8), in spite of all its grave faults, marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in the study of the book. Ber- 
tholdt was decidedly unfavorable to its authen- 
ticity; and he was followed on the same side by 
von Lengerke ( Das Buck Dan. verd. u. ausgel. 
Kunigsb. 1835), Maurer {Comm. Gramm. Crit. ii. 
Lips. 1838), and Hitzig {Kurzgef. Exeg. Ilandb. 
[x.] Leipz. 1850), whose commentary is among the 
worst specimens of supercilious criticism which his 
school has produced. On the other side the com- 
mentary of Havemick {Comm. iib. cl. B. Dan. 
Hamb. 1832) is the most complete, though it leaves 
much to be desired. Auberlen {Der Proph. Dan. 
u. d. Offenbarnng Joh. u. s. w., 2te Aufl. Basel, 
1857, translated into English from the 1st ed. by 
A. Saphir, 1856) has thrown considerable light up- 
on the general construction and relations of the 
book. Cf. Hofmann, Weissag. u. Erfullung , i. 
276 fF. The question of the authenticity of the 
book is discussed in most of the later commenta- 
ries; and specially by Hengstenberg {Die Authentic 
cl. Dan. . . . emviesen , 1831, translated by E. B. 
Pratten, Edinb.), Havemick {Neue krit. Unter- 
such. Hamb. 1838), Delitzsch (Herzog’s ReaLEn - 
cykl. s. v. 1854), Keil {Lehrb. d. Einl. in d. A. T. 
Frankf. 1853), Davidson {Introduction to the O. T. 
ii. Lond. 1856), who maintain the affirmative; and 
by Bleek {Berl. Theolog. Zeitschv. iii. 1822), Ber- 
tholdt {Einleit. Erlang. 1814), Liicke ( Versuch 
einer vollstdnd. Einl. u. s. w. 2te Aufl. Bonn, 1852), 
De Wette {Einleit. 7te Aufl. Berl. 1852), who deny 
its authenticity. Cf. Ewald, Die Proph. d. Alt. 
Bund. ii. 559 ff. Among English works may be 
mentioned the Essays of T. R. Birks, The four 
prophetic Empires , Ac., 1844, and The two later 
Visions of Daniel , Ac., 1846 ; of E. B. Elliott, IIo~ 
rce Apocalypticm , 1844 ; of S. P. Tregelles, Remarks 
on the prophetic Visions of Daniel , 1852; and the 
Commentary of Stuart (Boston, 1850). 

B. F. W. 

* Among the more recent works on the Book of 
Daniel the following may be mentioned : — Reichel, 
Die 70 Jahreswochen , Dan. ix. 24-27, in the Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1858, pp. 735-742; Bleek, Die mes 
sinn. Weissagungen im Buche Daniel , in the Jahrb 
f. deutsche Theol. 1860, v. 45-101, and Einl. in 
das Alt e Test. Berl. 1860, pp. 577-611;' Ziindel, 
Krit. Untersuchungen iiber die Abfassungszeit d. 
Buches Daniel , Basel, 1861, maintaining the gen- 
uineness of the book; Niebuhr, 51. von, Gesch. As 
sur's u. Babel's , p. 99 ff., vindicating the authenticity 
of its historical traditions; Walter, J. C., Genuine - 


of his argument (after Ben Ezra and Maitland) lies in 
the proof that the Roman was not the fourth empire. 

a The version bears in the tetraplar text the singu- 
lar title to Elp aypvrrvos AavtrjX. ’^37 is the term 
which Daniel applies to the angels, " watchers ” (Dan 
iv. 13, 17, 23). Cf. DatxiA see. LXX. 125 ff 
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ness of the Hook of Daniel, Ixmd. 1802; Boyle, 
\V. K. A., Inspiration o / the Hook, of Daniel, ete. 
Ixmd. 18G3; Baxmann, Ueber das Buch Daniel, 
in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1803, pp. 452-532, 
reviewing Zi'mdel; Ililgcnfcld, Die I'ropheien Esra 
u. Daniel u. Hire neuesten Beurbeitunyen, Halle, 
18G3; comp. Iris Jiidische Apoktdyptik , pp. 10-50; 
Davidson, Jntrod. to the 0. T. iii. 158-231 (Ixmd. 
1803); The Book of Daniel as viewed by HijyxJy- 
tus, Porphyry, and others , an art. in the Journ. of 
Sac. Lit. for Jan. 1804; Fuller, J. M., Authenticity 
uf the Book of Daniel, (Jamb. (Eng.) 18G4; l’usey, 
K. B., Daniel the Prophet: Nine Lectures .... 
with Copious Motes, “a contribution,” lie tells us, 
“ against the tide of scepticism which the publica- 
tion of the ‘Essays and Be views ’ let loose ; " Tre- 
gelles, Remarks on the Prophetic Visions in Daniel, 
and a Defence of the Authenticity of the Book, 5th 
ed., Ixmd. 1804; Desprez, P. S., Daniel: or, The 
Apocalypse of the O. T. ; with an Jntrod. by Row- 
land Williams, Bond. 1804; Perowne, J. J. S., Dr. 
Pusey on Daniel the Prophet, in the Contemp. Re- 
view Hot Jan. 1800; Bosanquet, Messiah the Prince, 
or the Inspiration of the Prophecies of Daniel , 
Loud. 18GG. See also Kawlinson’s JJistoiical Ev- 
idences (Bampton Lectures), Lect. Y. 

In this country, besides the elaborate commen- 
tary of Prof. Stuart, we have: Chase, Irali, Re- 
marks on the Book of Daniel, in the Christian Re- 
view for March, 1842, reprinted separately, Boston, 
1844; Folsom, N. S., Crit. and J/ist. Interp. of the 
Book of Daniel, Boston, 1842; The Prophecies of 
Daniel, an art. in the New Enylandev for April, 
1843; Barnes, Notes, Critical, Illustrative , and 
Practical, on the Book of Daniel , New York, 1853, 
considered one of the best of his commentaries; 
Palfrey, Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and An- 
tiquities, iv. 389-455 (Bost. 1852); Herman, H. 
M., The Genuineness if Daniel , in the Afcth. 
(Jaar. Rev. for Oct. 1854; Noyes, G. K., New 
Trnnsl. of the Hebrew Prophets , vol. ii., 3d ed., 
15oston, 18GG. The American scholars named 
above (except Barnes) differ from the majority of 
English commentators in finding no place for the 
Konum empire or the Pope in their exposition of 
the visions of Daniel. 

Among the writers here referred to, the follow- 
ing impugn the genuineness of the book: Block, 
Baxmann, Davidson (in opposition to bis earlier 
view), Iliigenfeld, Desprez, Howland Williams, Pal- 
frey, Noyes. So Milman, J/ist. of the Jews, i. 
457, note, new Amer. edition. A. 

DANIEL, APOCRYPHAL ADDI- 
TIONS TO. 'Hie Greek translations of Daniel, 
like that of Esther, turn tain several pieces which are 
not found in the original text. The most impor- 
tant of those additions are contained in the Apoc- 
rypha of the English Bible under the titles of The 
Sony of the three Holy Children , The History of 
Susanna, and The History of .. . Bel and the 
Drayon. 

1 . (a.) The first of these pieces is incorporated 
into the narrative of Daniel. After the three con- 
fessors were thrown into the furnace (Dan. iii. 23), 
Azarias is represented praying to God for deliv- 
erance (Sony of Three Chiblrcn , 3-22); and in 
answer the angel of the I.ord shields them from the 
fire which consumes their enemies (23-27), wherc- 
ujnm “ the three, as out of one mouth,” raise a tri- 
amnhant song (29-08), of which a chief part (35- 
StG ha* been used as a hymn (Bemdiatt ) in the 


Christian Church since the 4th century ( Rujin 
Apol. ii. 35; cf. Concil. Tulet. iv. Can. 14). Lika 
several similar fragments, the chief parts of this 
composition are given at the end of the Psalter in 
the Alexandrine MS.'as separate psalms, under the 
titles 44 The piayer of Azams” and “ The hymn 
of our Fathers; ” and a similar arrangement occurs 
in other Greek and Latin Psalters. 

(b.) The two other pieces appear more distinctly 
as appendices, and ofler no semblance of forming 
part of the original text. The History of Susanna 
(or The Judy me tit of Daniel) is generally found at 
the beginning of the book (Gr. MSS. Vet. Lot .), 
though it also occurs after the 12th chapter ( Yuly. 
cd. Ccmpl.). The History of Bel and the Drayon 
is placed at the end of the book ; and in the LXX 
version it bears a special heading as “part of the 
prophecy of Habakkuk ” (4 k Trpocprjrelas J Ap/3a~ 
Kovp. vioZ T^froG 4k rrjs (pvAris Aevt). 

2. The additions are found in both the Greek 
texts — the LXX. and Theodotion, in the Old 
Latin and Vulgate, and in the existing Syriac and 
Arabic versions. On the other hand there 13 no 
evidence that they ever formed part of the Hebrew 
text, and they were originally wanting in the Syriac 
(Polyehronius, ap. Mai, Scnpt. Vett. Nov. Coll. i. 
113, says of the hymn expressly ou kcItcu 4v ro7s 
efipa'iKois v) iv rois (rupiaxoTs fii ft Alois). From 
the LXX. and Vulgate the fragments passed into 
common use, and they are commonly quoted bv 
Greek and Latin fathers as parts of Daniel (Clem. 
Alex. Eel. proph. i.; Orig. Ep. ad Afnc.; Ter- 
tull. de Puiiic. 17, <£c.), but rejected by those who 
adhered to the Hebrew canon. Jerome in particu- 
lar called attention to their absence from the He- 
brew Bible (Prcef. in Dan.), and instead of any 
commentary of his own adds shortly Origen’s re- 
marks “ on the fables of Bel and Susanna ” ( Comm, 
in Dan. xiii. 1). In a similar manner he notices 
shortly the Song of the Three Children, 44 lest he 
should seem to have overlooked it” (Comm, in 
Dan. iii. 23). 

3. Various conjectures have been made as to the 
origin of the additions. It has been supposed that 
they were derived from Aramaic originals (Welte, 
1 lerbst’s Iii id. ii. 3, Kap. 8, gives the arguments at 
length), but the intricate evidence is wholly insuffi- 
cient to establish the point. The character of the 
additions themselves indicates rather the hand of 
an Alexandrine writer; and it is not unlikely that 
the translator of Daniel wrought up traditions 
which were already current, and appended them to 
his work (cf. Fritzsehe, JHxey. JJandb. zu den Apok. 
i. 121). The abruptness of the narrative in Dan 
iel furnished an occasion for the introduction of the 
prayer and hymn; and the story of the Dragon 
seems like a strange exaggeration of the record of 
the deliverance of Daniel (Dan. vi. ), which may 
naturally have formed the basis of different legends. 
Nor is it difficult to see in the History of Susanna 
a pointed allusion to the name of the prophet, 
though the narrative may not be wholly fictnum.*. 

4. The LXX. appears to be the original soureo 
from which all the existing recensions of the frag- 
ments were derived (cf. llody, de Bibl. text, p 
583). Theodotion seems to have done little more 
than transcribe the LXX. text with improvements 
in style and language, which arc considerably 
greater in the appended narratives than in the 
Song incor]>oratcd into the canonical text. Thus 
while the History of Susanna and Bel and the 
Dragon contain large additions which complete and 
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smbellish the story (e. g. Hist. Sus. vv. 15-18; 20, 
21; 21-27; 4G, 47; 49, 50; Bel and Dray. w. 1, 
9-13; Eichli. pp. 431 ff.), the text of the Song is 
little more than a repetition of that of the LXX. 
(cf. De Magistris, Daniel , <fcc., pp. 234 ff. ; Eichh. 
Einl. in d. Apok. Schrift. p. 422 ff.). The Poly- 
glott-Syriac, Arabic, and Latin versions are derived 
from Theodotion; and the Hexaplar-Syriac from 
the LXX. (Eichh. p. 430, &c.). 

5. The stories of Bel and Susanna received va- 
rious embellishments in later times, which throw 
some light upon the manner in which they were 
originally composed (cf. Orig. Ep. ad Afnc. §§ 7, 
8; Bochart, Ilieroz. iii. 3; Eichhorn. p. 446, &c.); 
just as the change which Theodotion introduced 
into the narrative of Bel, to give some consistency 
to the facts, illustrates the rationalizing process 
through which the legends passed (cf. Delitzsch. 
De Habacnci vita et estate , 1844). It is thus use- 
less to institute any inquiry into the historic foun- 
dation which lies below the popular traditions; for 
though the stories cannot be regarded as mere 
fables, it is evident that a moral purpose determined 
the shape which they assumed. A later age found 
in them traces of a deeper wisdom, and to Chris- 
tian commentators Susanna appeared as a type of 
the true Church tempted to infidelity by Jewish 
and Pagan adversaries, and lifting up her voice to 
God in the midst of persecution (Hippol. In Su,- 
sann. p. 689 ff. ed. Migue). B. F. W. 

* On these apocryphal additions to Daniel, see, 
in addition to the works referred to above, David- 
son’s Introd . to the 0. T. y 1863, iii. 227 ff. ; Ewald, 
Gesch. d. Vulkes Israel , 3 e Aufl. iv. 635 ff. ; Gins- 
burg’s art. iu the 3d ed. of Ivitto’s Cycl. of Bib. 
Lit.; Arnald’s Comm, on the Apoc. Books; and 
Fritzsche, Exeg. Handb. zu den Apokr. des A. T. 
i. Ill ff. A. 

DANTTES, THE (\nrt: & A avl [Vat. 
-yei], Aav, it Aav, ot Aa virai [Vat. -yei-]; Alex, 
o Aar, oi Aauirai ' D in). The descendants of 
Dan, and members of his tribe (Judg. xiii. 2, xviii. 
1, 11; 1 Chr. xii. 35). 

DAN-JA'AN ' AaitiSiut [Vat. 

U€i~] Ka\ Oitdduy Alex. A auiapau /cat lovdav', 
[Aid. AaviSdv; Comp. AdvO Dan sylcestria ), a 
place named only in 2 Sam. xxiv. 6 as oue of the 
points visited by Joab in taking the census of the 
people. It occurs between Gilead and Zidon, and 
therefore may have been somewhere in the direction 
of Dan (Laish), at the sources of the Jordan. The 
reading of the Alex. LXX. and of the Vulg. was 

evidently Dan-jaar , the nearest transla- 

tion of which is “ Dan in the wood.” This read- 
ing is approved by Gesenius, and agrees with the 
character of the country about Tel el Kadi. Fiirst 
( Handworterbuch , p. 303) compares Dan-jaan with 
Baal-jaan, a Phoenician divinity whose name is 
found on coins. Thenius suggests that Jaan was 

originally Laish, the ^ having fallen away, and 

having been substituted for 127 {Exeg. Ilandb. on 
Sam. p. 257 ). a There seems no reason for doubt- 
ing that the well-known Dan is intended. We 
have no record of any other Dan in the north, and 
even if this were not the case, Dan, as the accepted 


a Not a bad specimen of the wild and gratuitous 
.aggestions which sometimes occur even in these gen- 
erally careful Manuals. 
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northern limit of the nation, was too important 
place to escape mention in such a list as that ir 
the text. Dr. Schultz, the late Prussian Consul at 
Jerusalem, discovered an ancient site called Danian 
or Danya l , in the mountains above Khan-en-Na- 
kura , south of Tyre, which he proposes to identify 
with Dan-jaan (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 306), 
but this requires confirmation. G. 

DAN'NAH (HS-T [depression, low ground , 
Ges., Fiirst] : 'Pevva : Danna), a city in the moun- 
tains of Judah (Josh. xv. 49), and, from its men- 
tion with Debir and Socoh, probably south or 
southwest of Hebron. No trace of its name ha? 
been discovered. • G. 

DAPH'NE {Aatpvq: [Daphne] ), a celebrated 
grove and sanctuary of Apollo, near Antioch in 
Syria [Antioch]. Its establishment, like that of 
the city, was due to Seleucus Nicator. The dis- 
tance between the two places was about 5 miles, 
and in history they are associated most intimately 
together. Just as Antioch was frequently called 
’A. eVl A &(pvr), and g tt pbs Ad(f>i/r]v, so conversely 
we find Dapline entitled A. rj n pbs ’AvTioxeiap 
(Joseph. B. J. i. 12, § 5). The situation was of 
extreme natural beauty, with perennial fountains 
and abundant wood. Seleucus localized here, and 
appropriated to himself and his family the fables 
of Apollo and the river Peneus and the nymph 
Daphne. Here he erected a magnificent temple and 
colossal statue of the god. The succeeding Seleu- 
cid inonarchs, especially Antiochus Epiphanes, em- 
bellished the place still further. Among other 
honors, it possessed the privileges of an asylum. 
It is in this character that the place is mentioned, 
2 Macc. iv. 33. In the reign of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes (i3. c. 171) the aged and patriotic high-priest 
Onias, having rebuked Menelaus for his sacrilege at 
Jerusalem, took refuge at Daphne; whence he was 
treacherously brought out, at the instance of Men- 
elaus, and murdered by Andronicus, who was gov- 
ernor of Antioch during the king' 3 absence on a 
campaign. Josephus does not give this account of 
the death of Onias {Ant. xii. 5, § 1). When 
Syria became Roman, Daphne continued to be fa- 
mous as a place of pilgrimage and vice. “ Daph- 
nici mores ” was a proverb (see Gibbon’s 23d chap- 
ter). The beginning of the decay of Daphne must 
be dated from the time of Julian, when Christianity 
in the Empire began to triumph over Heathenism. 
The site has been well identified by Pococke and 
other travellers at Beit-el-Maa , “ the House of the 
Water,” on the left bank of the Orontes, to the 
S. W. of Antioch, and on higher ground; where 
the fountains and the wild fragrant vegetation are 
in harmony with all that we read of the natural 
characteristics of Apollo’s sanctuary. J. S. H. 

* Besides the famous description in Gibbon’s 
23d chapter, referred to above, an account of 
Daphne and its worship will be found in Iv. O. 
Muller’s dissertations De Antb/uitatibas Antioch - 
enis (Dotting. 1829), p. 41 ff A remarkable Greek 
inscription of the date 189 n. c., relating to the 
worship of Apollo and Artemis at Daphne, was dis- 
covered in 1858, in a garden on the ancient site of 
the place, by the Rev. Homer B. Morgan, an Amer- 
ican missionary in Syria, and published, with a 
translation, by Prof. James Hadley in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society , vi. 550-555, 
comp. vii. p. xliv. The inscriptior stone itself if 
now in the Library of Yale College New Haven. 
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DATtA (37^7 [contracted fur the word be- 
low]: AapaS ; [Vat.] Alex. Aaoa; Comp. A a- 

oabe- Syr. Pesh. Arab. : 

Darn), 1 Chr. ii. 6. [Darda.] 

DART) A (37*511 [heart of icisdom; perh. 
thorn, thistle , see Dietr. in Ges. s. r.]: AapaAa; 
Alex, tov Zapaa’i [Aid. with 17 MSS. rbv A ap- 
5 d; Comp, rbr .AapSae'i] Joseph. AapZavos ‘ 
f)orda), a son of Mahol, one of lour men of great 
fame for their wisdom, but who were excelled by Sol- 
omon (1 K. iv. 31). Ethan, the first of the four, is 
called “ the Ezrachitc; ” but it is uncertain whether 
the designation extends to the others. [Ktiian.] 
In 1 Chr. ii. 6, however, the same four names occur 
again as “ sons of Zeraeh,” of the great family of 
Piiarez in the tribe of Judah, with the slight dif- 
ference that Darda appears as Dara. The identity 
of these persons with those in 1 K. iv. has been 
greatly debated (sec the arguments on both sides 
in 13urrington, i. 20G-8); but there cannot be 
much reasonable doubt that they are the sanpe. 

1. A great number of Hebrew MSS. read Darda 
in Chr. (Davidson, Uebr. Text , p. 210), in which 
they are followed by the Targum and the Syriac 
and Arabic versions. [Dara.] 

2. The son of Zeraeh would be without diffi- 
culty called in Hebrew the Ezrachite, the change 
depending merely on the position of a vowel point. 
[Ezra urn:.] And further, the change is actually 
made by the Targum Jonathan, which in Kings 
has “son of Zeraeh.” 

3. The word 1,1 son ” is used in Hebrew so often 

to denote a descendant beyond the first generation, 
that no stress can be laid on the “son of Mahol,” 
as compared w'ith “son of Zeraeh.” For instance, 
of the five “sons of Judah” in 1 Chr. iv. 1, the 
first was really Judah’s son, the second his grand- 
son, the third his great-grandson, and the fourth 
and fifth still later descendants. Besides there is 
great plausibility in the conjecture that “ Bene 
Mahol' ’ means “sons of the choir; ” in which case 
the men in question were the famous musicians, two 
of whom arc named in the titles to Psalms lxxxviii. 
and Ixxxix. [Mahol.] G. 

DARIC 'PSTfN, only in pi.; 

Talrn. ’j'D'TT: xpvaovs'- solidus, drachma ; Ezr. 
ii. G9, viii. 27; Xeh. vii. 70, 71, 72; 1 Chr. xxix. 
7), a gold coin current in Palestine in the period 
after the return from Babylon. That the Hebrew 
word is, in the Bible, the name of a coin and not 
of a weight appears from its similarity to the Greek 
appellation of the only piece to which it could refer. 
The mentions in Ezr. and Neh. show that the coin 
svas current in Palestine under Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes Longi maims. At these times there was no 
large issue of gold money except by the Persian 
kilims, who struck the coin known to the Greeks as 
the arar^ip AapeiuSs, or AaofttfJy. 1 he Danes 
which have been discovered arc thick pieces of pure 
gold, of archaic style, bearing on the obverse the 
figure of a king with how and javelin, or bow and 
dagger, and on the reverse an irregular incuse 
square. Their full weight is about 128 grains troy, 
or a little less than that of an Attic stater, and is 
most probably that of an early didrachm of the 
Phoenician taient They must have been the com- 
mon gold pieces of the Persian empire. The oldest 
Hm t we have seen cannot be referred to an earlier 


period than about the time of Cyrus, ( umbyBes, oi 
Darius llystaspis, and it is more probable that they 
are not anterior to the reign of Xerxes, or even 
that of Artaxerxcs Longimanus. There are, how- 
ever, gold pieces of about the same weight, but of 
an older style, found about Sardis, which cannot be 
doubted to be either of Croesus or of an earlier 
Lydian king, in the former case the Kpoicretot 
(cTarripes) of the Greeks. It is therefore prob- 
able, as these followed a Persian standard, ".hat 
Daries w’ere struck under Cyrus or his nearer suc- 
cessors. The origin of this coin is attributed by 
the Greeks to a Darius, supposed by the modem? 
to be either Darius the Mode, or Darius Ilystaspia. 
That the Greeks derived their distinctive appella- 
tion of the coin from this proper name caunot be 
dogbted; but the difference of the Hebrew forms 

of the former from that of the latter IT 
renders this a questionable derivation. Gesenius 
suggests the ancient Persian word Dara ( llandw . 
s. v.), “king;” but (in his Thes. s. v.) inclines to 
connect the Hebrew names of the coin and that of 
Darius. In favor of the derivation from Dara , it 
must be noted that the figure borne by these coins 
is not that of any one king, but of the king of 
Persia in an abstract sense, and that on the same 
principle the coins would rather be called regal coins 
than Daries. The silver Daries mentioned by Plu- 
tarch (Cm. p. 10) are probably the Persian silvei 
pieces similar in types to the gold Daries, bul 
weighing a drachm and a third of the same stan- 
dard. See Money and Diet, of Ant. art Darivm 

\l S. P. 


Daric. Obv. : King of Persia to the right, kneeling, 

bearing bow and javelin. Rev. : Irregular ineu>e 

square. 

DARI'US (irVH’T : Daraymcush , Tariyi- 
vaus , in Inscr. : A ape7os, LXX.; AaprfjKrjs, Strab. 
xvi. p. 785; A apiaios, Ctes.), the name of several 
kings of Media and Persia. Herodotus (vi. 98) 
says that the name is equivalent to ep^eirjs (eYpyco). 
the restruiner ; and this is probably correct from 
the analogy of the Persian dan'esh, “restraint:” 
Sanskr. dhdri, “ firmly holding ” (Gcsen. Thes. s. 
v.). Hesychius gives a double derivation; A apeios 
vtrh n epacov 6 <pp6vtjJ.os ■ vnb 56 <Ppuyu>r kmtrp. 
Others have regarded the word as another form of 
the modern Persian dara, darab, “a king;” but 
this sense of dara is not justified by usage, and it 
is rather the epithet of a king (the holder , re- 
strainer , as above) than the title itself (Ges. /. c.). 
Three kings bearing this name arc mentioned in 
the O. T. 

1. Darius the Mede ^T, Dan. xi. 1; 

Cliald. HSTO *7, vi. 1 ), the son of Ahasuenu 
of the seed of the Medes ” (Lx. 1), who succeeded to 
(^2)7) the Babylonian kingdom on the death of 
Belshazzar, being then sixty-two years old (Dan. 
v. 31 (LXX. ’Aprajep^y), ix. 1). Only one year 
of his reign is mentioned (Dan. ix. 1, xi. 1); but 
that was of great importance for the Jews. Daniel 
l was advanced by the king to the highest dignity 
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(Dan. vl I fT.), probably in consequence of his 
former services (cf. Dan. v. IT); and after his 
miraculous deliverance, Darius issued a decree en- 
joining throughout his dominions “reverence for 
the God of Daniel ” (Dan. vi. 25 ff.) 

The extreme obscurity of the Babylonian annals 
has given occasion to three different hypotheses as 
to the name under which Darius the Mede is known 
in history. The first of these, which identifies him 
with Darius Hystaspis, rests on no plausible evi- 
dence, and may be dismissed at once (Lengerke, 
Dan. p. 219 ff.). The second, which was adopted 
by Josephus {Ant. x. 1 1, § 4), and has been sup- 
ported by many recent critics (Bertholdt; Yon 
Lengerke; Havernick; Hengstenberg ; Auberlen, 
Daniel und d. OJfenbarung , p. 16 ff.) is more 
deserving of notice. According to this he was 
(Cyaxares II.) “the son and successor of Asty- 
tges ” (Joseph. 1. c. ’A jrrvayovs i ri6s, erepov 

8e tt apa tois ‘ / EWr}<riv e/caAeiro uvofiu), who is 
commonly regarded as the last king of Media. It 
is supposed that the reign of this Cyaxares has 
been neglected by historians from the fact that 
through his indolence and luxury he yielded the 
real exercise of power to his nephew Cyrus, who 
married his daughter, and so after his death re- 
ceived the crown by direct succession (Xen. Cyrop. 
i. 5, § 2, iv. 5, § 8, viii. 5, § 19). But it appears to 
be a fatal objection to this hypothesis that the only 
direct evidence for the existence of a second Cy- 
axares is that of Xenophon’s romance (cf. Niebuhr, 
Gesch. Ass. u. Bab. p. 61). The title Cyrus 
[filius] Cyaxaris, which has been quoted from an 
inscription (Auberlen, Daniel u. d. Offenbarung , 
p. 18), is either a false reading or certainly a false 
translation (Niebuhr, Gesck. Ass. u. Bab. 214, n. 
4); and the passage of Aeschylus {Pers. 766 f.) 
is inconsistent with the character assigned to Cy- 
axares II. On the other hand, Herodotus expressly 
states that “ Astyages ” was the last king of the 
Medes, that he was conquered by Cyrus, and that 
he died without leaving any male issue (Ilerod. i. 
73, 109, 127 ff) ; and Cyrus appears as the imme- 
diate successor of “Astyages” in the Chronicle 
of Eusebius {Chron. ad 01. 54; Syncell. p. 188; 
cf. Bel and Dragon , i.). A third identification 
(Winer, Realwort. s. v. ; Niebuhr, Gesch. Ass. u. 
Bab. pp. 45, 92) remains, by which Darius is rep- 
resented as the personal name of “Astyages,” the 
last king of the Medes, and this appears to satisfy 
all the conditions of the problem. The name “ As- 
tyages ” was national and not personal [Astyages], 
and Ahasuerus {Achashverosh) represents the name 
(. Huwak'hshatra ) Cyaxares, borne by the father of 
“Astyages” (Tob. xiv. 15). The description of 
the unnamed king in iEschylus a {l. c.) as one whose 
u feelings weie guided by wisdom” (<pperes yap 
xutov Qvjxbv waKO<TTp6(povv), is applicable to the 
Darius of Scripture and the Astyages of Herodotus. 
And as far as the name itself is concerned, there are 
traces of the existence of an older king Darius lie- 
fore the time of Darius Hystaspis (Schoii ad Arist. 
Eccles. 598 A apeitco'i — ovk airb A aptlov nov 
tLip^ov warpSsy aAA’ cap* erepov nubs ira\atOT€- 
pov jSa<nA.eo>s xvofxaadrjcrar. cf. Suidas $. v. Aa- 
peiftds). If, as seems most probable, Darius (As- 
tyages) occupied the throne of Babylon as supreme 
lovereign with Nerigalsarassar as vassal-prince, after 


a It is most worthy of notice that iEschylus char- 
acterizes Cyaxares (I ) as M^Sos ... 6 Trpwros i^ye/awi/ 
rrpar oi , while Sir H Rawlinson ( Notes on the History 
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the murder of Evil-merodach (Belshazzar) b. c 
559, one year only remains for this Median suprem- 
acy before the victory of Cyrus b. c. 558, in exact 
accordance with the notices in Daniel (Niebuhr, 
l. c.), and the apparent incompleteness of the polit- 
ical arrangements which Darius “ purposed ” to 

make (Dan. vi. 3, For the short dura- 

tion of his supreme power may have caused his 
division of the empire (Dan. vi. 1 ff.) — a work 
congenial to his character — to fall into abeyance, 
so that it was not carried out till the time of his 
namesake Darius Hystaspis : a supposition at least 
as probable as that there is any confusion of the 
two monarchs in the book of Daniel. 

The chronological difficulties which have been 
raised (Rawiinson, Herodotus , i. 418) against the 
identification of Darius with Astyages on the as- 
sumption that the events in Dan. v. relate to the 
taking of Babylon by Cyrus (b. c. 538), in which 
case he would have ascended the throne* at seven 
years of age, are entirely set aside by the view of 
.Marcus Niebuhr, which has been adopted above; 
and this coincidence serves to confirm the general 
truth of the hypothesis. 

2. Darius the sou of Hystaspes (Vashtaspa), 
the fifth in descent from Achsemenes, the founder 
of the Perso-Aryan dynasty, was, according to the 
popular legend (Herod, i. 200, 210), already marked 
out for empire during the reign of Cyrus. Upon 
the usurpation of the Magian Smerdis [Ar- 
taxekxesJ, he conspired with six other Persian 
chiefs to overthrow the impostor, and on the suc- 
cess of the plot was placed upon the throne n. c. 
521. He devoted himself to the internal organiza- 
tion of his kingdom, which had been impeded by 
the wars of Cyrus and Cambyses, and the confusion 
of the reign of Smerdis. His designs of foreign 
conquest were interrupted by a revolt of the Baby- 
lonians, under a pretender who bore the royal name 
of Nabukudrassar (Niebuhr, Gesch. A&>\ u. Bab. 
p. 94), which w r as at length put down, and punished 
with great severity (c. b. c. 516). After the sub- 
jugation of Babylon Darius turned his arms against 
Scythia, Libya (Herod, iv. 145 ff), and India 
(Herod, iv. 44). Thrace and Macedonia acknowl- 
edged his supremacy, and some of the islands of 
the yEgaean were added to his dominion in Asia 
Minor and the seaboard of Thrace (b. c. 513-505). 
Shortly aftenvards he came into collision with 
Greece, and the defeat of Marathon (b. c. 490) 
only roused him to prepare vigorously for that 
decisive struggle with the West which was now 
inevitable. Ilis plans were again thwarted by re- 
bellion. Domestic quarrels (Herod, vii. 2) fol- 
lowed on the rising in Egypt, and he died, b. c. 
485, before his preparations were completed (Herod, 
vii. 4). 

With regard to the Jews, Darius Hystaspis pur 
sued the same policy as Cyrus, and restored to 
them the privileges which they had lost. For the 
usurpation of Smerdis involved a religious as well 
as a political revolution, and the restorer of the 
Magian faith willingly listened to the enemies of a 
people who had welcomed Cyrus as their deliverer 
(Ezr. iv. 17 ff). But in the second year of Darius, 
b. c. 520, as soon as his power had assumed some 
solidity, Haggai (Hag. i. 1, ii. 1, 10) and Zeehariab 


of Babylonia , p. 30, n.) shows that the foundation ot 
the Median empire was really due to Huwakhskatra 
(Cyaxares), in spite of the history of Herodotus 
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encouraged their countrymen to resume the work 
of restoration (Ezr. v. 1 ft'), and when their pro- 
ceedings came to the king’s knowledge he confirmed 
the decree of Cyrus by a new edict, and the temple 
was finished in four years («. c. 51G, Ezr. vi. 15), 
though it was apparently used before that time 
(Zeeh. vii. 2, 3). 

3. Darius the Persian (Neli. xii. 22, ^ 

, 'p’n2n) may be identified with Darius II. No- 
thus (Ochus), king of Persia n. c. 424-3 — 405-4, 
if the whole passage in question was written by Ne- 
hemiah. If, however, the register was continued to 
a later time, as is not improbable, the occurrence 
of the nanje Jaddua (vv. 11, 22), who was high- 
priest at the time of the invasion of Alexander 
[Alexander], points to Darius III. Oodomanus, 
the antagonist of Alexander and last king of Per- 
sia, b. c. 336—330 (1 Mace. i. 1). Cf. Jalin, Arch- 
dol. ii. 1, 272 ff. ; Keil, Lehrb. d. ICinl. § 152, 7, 
who defends at length the integrity of the passage. 
[Neiiemiah.] B. F. W. 

4. (Aape?os; [Sin.] Alex. Aaptos : Arius). 
Areus, king of the Lacedaemonians (1 Macc. xii. 7). 
[Areus.] 

DAKKNESS fcm. form nStpH, 

and w'ith much variation in the vowel points: <tkJ- 
tos), is spoken of as encompassing the actual pres- 
ence of Cod, as that out of which lie speaks, the 
envelope, as it were, of Divine glory (Lx. xx. 21 ; 
1 K. viii. 12). The cloud symbol of His guidance 
offered an aspect of darkness to the enemy as of 
light to the people of Israel. In the description 
of His coming to judgment, darkness overspreading 
nature and blotting the sun, &c., is constantly 
included (Is. xiii. 9, 10; Joel ii. 31, iii. 15; Matt, 
xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xxi. 25; Lev. vi. 
12 ). 

The plague of darkness in Egypt has been as- 
cribed by various neologistic commentators to non- 
miraculous agency, hut no sufficient account of its 
intense degree, long duration, and limited area, 
as proceeding from any physical cause, has been 
given. The darkness eVl wdaav Matt, 

xxvii. 45 attending the crucifixion has been similarly 
attributed to an eclipse. Phlcgon of Tralles indeed 
mentions an eclipse of intense darkness, and which 
began at noon, combined, he says, in Bithynia, with 
an earthquake, which in the uncertain state of our 
chronology (see Clinton’s Fasti Romani , Olymp. 
202) more or less nearly synchronizes with the 
event. Nor was the account one without reception 
in the early church. See the testimonies to that 
effect collected by Whiston (Testimony of P hie yon 
vindicated , Ixmd. 1732). Origen, however, ad lor. 
(Latin commentary on St. Matt.) denies the possi- 
bility of such a cause, arguing that by the fixed 
Paschal reckoning the moon must have been about 
full, and denying that Luke xxiii. 45 by the words 
ianoTiffOy] & 1/Aios means to allege that fact as the 
cause. The genuineness of this commentary has 
been impeached, nor is its tenor consistent with 
Origen adv . Cels. p. 80; but the argument, unless 
on such an assumption as that mentioned below, 
teems decisive, and has ever since been adhered to. 
lie limits Tracar yyv to Juda*a. Dean Alford 
(ad loc ), though without stating his reason, prefers 
Jic wider interpretation of all the earth’s surface 
m which it would naturally have been day. That 
Phlegon's darkness, perceived so intense in Tralles 
ind Bithynia., was felt in Judaea is highly probable: 
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and the Evangelist’s testimony to similar phenom 
ena of a coincident darkness and earthquake^ takes 
in connection with the near’ agreement of time, 
gives a probability to the supposition that the for- 
mer speaks of the same circumstances as the latter. 
Wieseler (Chron. Synop. p. 388), however, and De 
Wette (Comm, on Matt.) consider the year of 
Phlegon’s eclipse an impossible one for the cruci- 
fixion, and reject that explanation of the darkness. 
The argument from the duration (3 hours) is alsc 
of great force; for an eclipse seldom lasts in great 
intensity more than G minutes. On the other hand, 
Seytfarth (Chronohg. Sacr. pp. 58, 59) maintains 
that the Jewish calendar, owing to their following 
the sun, had become so far out that the moon might 
possibly have been at new, and thus, admitting tha 
year as a possible epoch, revives the argument for 
the eclipse as the cause. He, however, views this 
rather as a natural basis than as a full account of 
the darkness, which in its degree at Jerusalem was 
still preternatural (lb. p. 138). The pamphlet of 
Whiston above quoted, and two by Dr. Sykes, 
Dissertation on the Eclipse mentioned by Phlegm , 
and Defence of same, Lond. 1733 and 1734, may 
be consulted as regards the statement of Bh logon. 

Darkness is also, as in the expression, “ land of 
darkness,” used for the state of the dead (Job x. 
21, 22); and frequently figuratively, for ignorance 
and unbelief, as the privation of spiritual light 
(John i. 5; iii. 19). II. II. 

DAK'KON 0P~|7 [bearer, l'iirst]: Aa r 
Kttiv, &opKwv\ [Alex, in Kzr. Atpxa>n0 Dercon). 
Children [sons] of Darkon were among the “ser- 
vants of y Solomon,” who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 5G; Neh. vii. 58). [Lo- 

ZUN.] 

* DARLING, twice in the A. V., Ps. xxii. 20, 

and xxxv. 17, and used there of life as something in- 
expressibly dear and precious to men (like Homer’s 
( piXov Kyp, and Plato's ripaardri] sc. xpvxv)' u 
only one ” would be more correct for “PPP, the 
original word, applied properly (niasc. or fern.) to 
something which exists singly and cannot be replaced 
if lost, as an only son (Gen. xxii. 2) or daughter 
(Jud. xi. 34). In the Psalms, as above, the Sept, 
has povoyevi) pov, and the ulg. “unicain 
meam.” H. 

* DART. [Arms.] 

DATES, margin of 2 Chr. xxxi. 5 only. 
[Palm Tree.] 

DA'TIIAN Q/TT [perh. fontanus , concerned 
with fountains ]: AaOdu: Dothan), a Beubenite 
chieftain, son of Eliab, who joined the conspiracy 
of Korah the Lcvite (Num. xvi. 1, [12, 24, 25, 27,] 
xxvi. 9; Dcut. xi. G; Ps. cvi. 17; [Ecclus. xl\. 
18]). Ii. W. B. 

DATH'KM A (Ai ddepa\ Alex, and Josephus, 
A aOtpa', other MSS. A dpeQa\ [Sin. Auflai^ua:] 
Datlu ma), a fortress (r5 6xvpa>pa\ ‘Joseph. tppov- 
piov) in which the Jews of Gilead took refuge from 
the heathen (1 Macc. v. 0). Here they were re- 
lieved by Judas and Jonathan (24). They marched 
from Bozora to Dathcma (28, 29) and left it for 
Maspha (Mizpeh) (35). 'I’lic reading of the I’e* 
shito, llamtba , points to Bamoth-Gilead, which can 
hardly fail to he the correct identification. EwaW 
however (iv. 359, note) would correct this to Dam 
tha , which lie compares with Dhami , a place rr 
I j>ortcd by Burckhardt. G. 
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DAUGHTER ( Bath , HS, contr. from D.'S, 
fem. of 3? * dvyaT^p ' Jilin,). 1. The word is used 
in Scripture not only for daughter, but for grand- 
daughter or other female descendant, much in the 

same way and like extent with son (Gen. xxiv. 
48, xxxi. 43). [See Children; Education; 
Women.] 

2. In a kindred sense the female inhabitants of 
a place, a country, or the females of a particular 
Dice, are called daughters (Gen. vi. 2, xxvii. 4G, 
xxviii. 6, xxx vi. 2; Num. xxv. 1; Deut. xxiii. 17; 
Is. iii. Hi; Jer. xlvi. 11, xlix. 2, 3, 4; Luke xxiii. 
28). 

3. Women in general (Prov. xxxi. 20). 

4. Those addicted to particular forms of idola- 
trous worship (1 Sam. i. 1G; Mai. ii. 11). 

5. The same notion of descent explains the 
phrase “ daughters of music,” i. e. singing birds 
(Eccl. xii. 4), and the use of the word for branches 
)f a tree (Gen. xlix. 22), the pupil of the eye, 
K6pi) (Lam. ii. 18; Ps. xvii. 8), and the expression 
“ daughter of 90 years,” to denote the age of Sarah 
(Gen. xvii. 17). 

6. It is also used of cities in general, agreeably 
to their very common personification as belonging 
to the female sex (Is. x. 32, xxiii. 12, xxxvii. 22, 
xtvii. 1, lii. 2; Jer. vi. 2, 26, ix. 1, xxxi. 4, xlvi. 11, 
24, xlviii. 18, li. 33; Nah. iii. 4, 7; Zech. ix. 9; 
Ez. xvi. 3, 44, 48, xxiii. 4). 

7. But more specifically of dependent towns or 
hamlets, while to the principal city the correlative 
“mother” is applied (Num. xxi. 25; Josh. xvii. 
11, 1G; Judg. i. 27; 1 Chr. vii. 28; 2 Sam. xx. 
19). 

Hazenm is the word most commonly employed 
for the “ villages ” Mug round, and dependent on, 

a “city” (’/?*.* T'y). But in one place Bath is 
used as if for something intermediate, in the case 
of the Philistine cities Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza 
(Josh. xv. 45-7) — “her daughter-towns and her 
villages.” Without this distinction from Hazerim, 
the word is also employed for Philistine towns in 
1 Chr. xviii. 1 — Gath; 2 Chr. xxviii. 18 — Sho- 
cho, Timnath, and Gimzo. In Neh. xi. 25-31, the 
two terms are employed alternately, and to all ap- 
pearance quite indiscriminately. [Village.] 

H. W. P. 

DAWID (TYJ, TVT [beloved ] : « LXX. Aa- 
vld; [Vat. AaueiS;] X. T. [Elz.] Aa@(d [Griesb. 
Aarn'5; Lachm. Tisch. Treg.] Aai/ei'S), the son of 
Jesse, is the best known to us of any of the char- 
acter! in the O. T. In him, as in the case of St. 
Paul in the N. T., we have the advantage of com- 
paring a detailed narrative of his life with undoubted 
works of his own composition, and the combined 
result is a knowledge of his personal character, such 
as we probably possess of no historical personage 
before the Christian era, with the exception of 
Cicero, and perhaps of Caesar. 

The authorities for the life of David may be 
divided intc six classes : — 


a The shorter form is used in the earlier books ; 
indeed, everywhere except in 1 K. iii. 14, and in Chr., 
Ezr., Neh., Cant., Hos., Am., Ez. xxxiv. 23, and Zech., 
hi which the longer form is found. The Arabic form 

9 9 ^ 

3f the name, iu comm'nr use, is Bdood. 


I. The original Hebrew authorities: — 

1. The Davidic portion of the Psalms, 6 in- 
cluding such fragments as are preserved tc 
us from other sources, namely, 2 Sam. i. 
19-27, iii. 33, 34, xxii. 1-51, xxiii. 1-7. 
[PftALMS.] 

2. 'I'he “ Chronicles ” or “ State-papers ” of 
David (1 Chr. xxvii. 24), and the original 
biographies of David by Samuel, Gad, and 
Nathan (1 Chr. xxix. 29). These are lost, 
but portions of them no doubt are pre- 
served in 

3. The narrative of 1 Sam. xvi. to 1 K. ii. 
10; with the supplementary notices con- 
tained in 1 Chr. xi. 1 to xxix. 30. 

II. The two slight notices in the heathen his- 
torians, Nicolaus of Damascus in his Universal 
History (Joseph. Ant. vii. 5, § 2), and Eupolemua 
in his History of the Kings of Judah (Eus. Prcep. 
Ev. ix. 30). 

III. David’s apocryphal writings, contained in 

Fabricius, Codex pseudepigraphus V. Test. pp. 906- 
100G. (1.) Ps. cii., on his victory over Goliath. 

(2.) Colloquies with God, on madness, on his temp- 
tation, and on the building of the Temple. (3.) 
A charm against fire. Of these the first alone 
deserves any attention. 

IV. The Jewish traditions, which may be divided 
into three classes: — 

1. The additions to the Biblical narrative con- 
tained in Josephus, Ant. vi. 8— vii. 15. 

2. The Hebrew traditions preserved in Je- 
rome’s Qucestiones Utbraiae in Libros lie- 
gum et Paralipomenon (vol. iii., Venice 
ed.). 

3. The Rabbinical traditions reported in Bas- 
nage, Hist, des Juifs , lib. v. c. 2 ; Calmet’s 
Dictionary, art. D tvid. 

V. The Mussulman traditions, chiefly remarka- 
ble for their extravagance, are contained in the Ko- 
ran, ii. 250-252, xxxviii. 20-24, xxi. 79-82, xxii. 
15, and explained in Lane’s Selections from the 
Kuran , p. 228-242; or amplified in Weil's Legends , 
Eng. Tr. p. 152-170. 

VI. In modern times his life has been often 
treated, both in separate treatises and in histories 
of Israel. Winer's article on David refers to mon- 
ographs on almost every point in his life. In Eng- 
lish, the best known is Dr. Chandler’s Life, writ- 
ten in the last century; in French, De Choisi’s, 
and that in Bayle’s Dictionary. The most recent, 
and probably the best treatment is that in Ewald’s 
Ueschichte des Vulkcs Israel, iii. 71-257. 

His life may be divided into three portions, more 
or less corresponding to the three old lost biogra 
phies by Samuel, Gad, and Nathan: I. His youth 
before his introduction to the court of Saul. II. 
His relations with Saul. HI. His reign. 

I. The early life of David contains in mail) 
important respects the antecedents of his futurt 
career. 

1. Unlike most of the characters of the Script- 
ures, his family are well known to us by name, 
and are rot without bearing on his subsequent ca- 
reer. The) may best be seen in the form of a gen- 
ealogy. 


b In quoting the Psalms in connection with th< 
history, we have been guided partly by the titles (as 
expressing the Jewish traditions), partly by the inter- 
nal evidence, as verified by the judgment of Uebrew 
scholars. 
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Salmon 
or Salmah 
(Kuth iv. 21; 

1 Chr. ii. 11) 

Doaz — Roth 


Elimelech => Naomi (Ruth i. 1) 


= MaLlon Chilion • 
| (Ruth iv. 10) 

Obcd (Ruth Iv. 10 


• Orpah 


(2 Sam. xvii. 25) Nahosh = unknown ■ 

I 


Zcntiah 
(1 Chr. 
ii. 10) 


Abigail * 


Abishai Joab Asahel 


< Jelhcr = Ira ? ? Khah A 
(1 Chr. (Jerome, Klihu 
ii. 17) Qu. Ilrb. (1 Chr. 

on 1 Chr. xxvii. IS) 
xi. 40) 1 


Jonatlian (1 Chr. xxvii. 32) 
1 ~ 


Aniaso Abihail = Rehoboam 
| (2 Chr. xi. ID) 

Zebndiah 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 7) 


Shimma 

(Rai l, (Asnm, is not 

Shimeuh 

Job. Ant. Job. 

. Ant. given 

(2 Sain. 

vi. X. 1. vi. 

8. 1) imlesa 

xxi. 21) 

Rei, Kwald) 

Klihu, 

1 


Syr. and 

| 

| | 

Arab. 

Jonathan 

Jonadab Joel { ? 

1 Chr. ii. 15) 

(2 Sam. xxi. 21: 

(2 Sain. Jerome, 


1 Clir. xxvii. 32) 

xiii. 3) Qu. Jl'-.b. 


(Nathan ? ? 

on 1 Chr. 


Jer. <^k. Ileb. 

xi. 38) 


on 1 Sam. xvi. 12) 




It thus appears that David was the youngest son, 
probably the youngest child, of a family of ten. 
1 1 is mother's name is unknown. Ilis father, Jesse, 
was of a great age when David was still young 
(1 Sam. xvii. 12). Ilis parents both lived till 
after his final rupture with Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 3). 
Through them David inherited several points which 
he never lost. («.) Ilis connection with Moab 
through liis great-grandmother Ruth. This he 
kept up when he escaped to Moab and entrusted 
his aged parents to the care of the king (1 Sam. 
xxii. 3), and it may not have been without its use 
in keeping open a wider view in his mind and his- 
tory than if he had been of purely Jewish descent. 
Such is probably the design of the express mention 
of Ruth in tiie genealogy in Matt. i. 5. 

(6.) Ilis birthplace, Bktiireiikm. I Hs recol- 
lection of the well of Bethlehem is one of the most 
touching ih'idents of his later life (1 ( hr. xi. 17). 
K rom the territory of Bethlehem, as from his own 
patrimony, he gave a property as a reward to 
Chimham, sou of Barzillai (2 Sam. xix. 37, 38; 
Jer. xli. 17); and it i9 this connection of David 
with Bethlehem that brought the place again in 
later times into universal fame, when Joseph went 
up to Bethlehem, “ because he was of the house 
and lineage of David ” (Luke ii. 4). 

(c.) IBs general connection with the tribe of 
Judah. In none of the tribes does the tribal feel- 
ing appear to have been stronger; and it must he 
borne in mind throughout the story both of his 
security amongst the hills of Judah during his 
flight from Saul, and of the early period of his rcigji 
at Hebron, as well as of the jealousy of the tribe at 
having lost their exclusive |>osscssion of him, whic h 
broke out in the revolt of Absalom. 

(d.) Ilis relations to Zeruiah and Abigail. 
Though called in 1 ('hr. ii. 10, sisters of David, 
they are not expressly called the daughters of 
T es 3 e; and Abigail, in 2 Sam. xvii. 25, is called 
ihc daughter of Nab ash. Is it too much to sup- 
• pose that David’s mother had been the wife or con- 
cubine 0 of Nahash, and then married by Jesse? 
'Phis would agree with the diflerencc of age between 
1 )avid and bis sisters, and also (if Nabash was the 
*amc as the king of Ammon) with the kindnesses 
which David received first from Nabash (2 Sam. 


x. 2), and then from Shobi, son of Nabash (xvii. 
27). 

2. As the youngest of the family he may possi- 
bly have received from his parents the name, which 
first appears in him, of David, the beloved, the <7«r- 
littff. But, perhaps for this same reason, he was 
never intimate with his brethren. The eldest 
brother, who alone is mentioned in connection with 
him, and who was afterwards made by him head of 
the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. xxvii. 18), treated him 
scornfully and imperiously (1 Sam. xvii. 28), as 
the eldest brothers of large families are apt to do; 
his command was regarded in the family as law 
(xx. 20); and the father looked upon the youngest 
son as hardly one of the family at all (xvi. 11), and 
as a mere attendant on the rest (xvii. 17). The 
familiarity which lie lost with his brothers, he 
gained with his nephews. The three sons of his 
sister Zeruiah, and the one son of his sister Abigail, 
seemingly from the fact that their mothers were 
the eldest of the whole family, were probably of the 
same age as David himself, and they accordingly 
were to him — especially the three sons of Zeruiah 
— throughout Kfe in the relation usually occupied 
by brothers and cousins. In them we see the 
rougher qualities of the family, which David shared 
with them, whilst he was distinguished from them 
by qualities of his own, peculiar to himself. The 
two sous of his brother Shimeah are both connected 
with his after history, and both celebrated for the 
gift of sagacity in which David himself excelled. 
One was Jonadab, the friend and adviser of his eld- 
est son Amnon (2 Sam. xiii. 3). The other was 
Jonatlian (2 Sam. xxi. 21), who afterwards became 
the counsellor of David himself (1 Chr. xxvii. 32). 
It is a conjecture or tradition of the Jews preserved 
by Jerome ( Qu. Ilcb. on 1 Sam. xvii. 12) that this 
was no other than Nathan the prophet, who, being 
adopted into Jesse’9 family, makes up the eighth 
son, not named in 1 Chr. ii. 13-15. But this is 
hardly probable. 

The first time that David appears in history at 
once admits us to the whole family circle. There 
was a practice once a year at Bethlehem, probably 
at the first new moon of the year, of holding a sac- 
rificial feast, at which Jesse, as the chief proprietor 
of the place, would preside (1 Sam. xx. 0), with the 
elders of the town. At this or such like feast (xvi. 


a The Inter mbbls represent him ns bom In ndui- 
;ery. This is probably a coarse infercnco from I*h. 11 
S ; but it may possibly have reference to a tradition of 
the abovo. On the other hand, In the enrfler rabbis 
«e hnvo nn attempt at " Immaculate conception.” 


They make Nabash — ,f the 8cr|K , nt ” — to bo another 
name of Jesse, bconuso ho had no sin except that 
which ho contracted from tho original serpent; and 
thus David Inherited none. (Jeroire, Qu. lleb. In 3 
Sam. xvii. 25.) 
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I; suddenly appeared the great prophet Samuel, 
driving a heifer before him, and having in his hand 
a, horn of the consecrated oil a of the Tabernacle. 
The elders of the little town were terrified at this 
apparition, but were reassured by the august visitor, 
and invited by him to the ceremony of sacrificing 
the heifer. The heifer was killed. The party 
were waiting to begin the feast. Samuel stood 
with his horn to pour forth the oil, as if for an in- 
vitation to begin (coihp. ix. 22). He was restrained 
by divine intimation as son after son passed by. 
Eliab, the eldest, by “ his height ” and “ his coun- 
tenance,” seemed the natural counterpart of Saul, 
whose rival, unknown to them, the prophet came 
to select. But the day was gone when kings were 
chosen because they were head and shoulders taller 
than the rest. “ Samuel said unto Jesse, Are 
these all thy children ? And he said, There re- 
mained yet the youngest, and behold he keepeth 
the sheep.” 

This is our first and most characteristic intro- 
duction to the future king. The boy was brought 
in.. We are enabled to fix his appearance at once 
in our minds. He was of short stature, thus con- 
trasting with his tall brother Eliab, with his rival 
Saul, and with his gigantic enemy of Gath. He 
had red b or auburn hair, such as is not unfre- 
quently seen in his countrymen of the East at the 
present day. In later life he wore a beard. c His 
bright eyes (l are especially mentioned (xvi. 12), and 
generally he was remarkable for the grace of his 
figure and countenance (“fair of eyes,” “comely,” 
“goodly,” xvi. 12, 18, xvii. 42), well made, and of 
immense strength and agility. His swiftness and 
activity made him (like his nephew Asahel) like a 
wild gazelle, his feet like harts’ feet, and his arms 
strong enough to break a bow of steel (Ps. xviii. 
33, 34). He was pursuing the occupation allotted 
in Eastern countries usually to the slaves, the 
females, or the despised of the family (comp, the 
case of Moses, of Jacob, of Zipporah, and liachel, 
and in later times, of Mohammed; Sprenger, p. 8). 
The pastures of Bethlehem are famous throughout 
the sacred history. The Tower of Shepherds (Gen. 
xxxv. 21), the shepherds abiding with their flocks 
by night (Luke ii. ), were both there. He usually 
earned a swatch or wand e in his hand (1 Sam. 
xvii. 40), such as would be used for his dogs (xvii. 
43), and a scrip or wallet round his neck, to carry 
anything that was needed for h ; j shepherd’s life 
(xvii. 40). Such was the outer life of David when 
(as the later Psalmists described his call) he was 
“taken from the sheepfolds, from following the 
ewes great with young, to feed Israel according to 
the integrity of his heart, and to guide them by 
the skillfulness of his hands” (Ps. lxxviii. 70-72). 
The recollection/ of the sudden and great elevation 


« tf The oil ; ” so Joseph. Ant. vi. 8, § 1. 
b 1 Sam. xvi. 12, xvii. 42. Ruddy = red-haired ; 
Tvppa»ojv, LXX. ; riff us, Vulg. : the same word as for 
Esau, Gen. xxv. 25. The rabbis (probably from this) 
?ay that he was like Esau. Josephus (Ant. vi. 8, § 1) 
makes it his tawny complexion (gavdbs rqv xpo av). 
]See at the end of the article.] 
c 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 

d " Fierce, quick ; ” yopyos rot? b\J/e is (Joseph. Ant. 

1 . 8 , § 1 ). 

e The same word as is used in Gen. xxx. 37 , Jer i. 
.1 ; Hos. iv. 12. 

f It is useless to speculate on the extent to which 
lis mission was known to himself or to others. Jose- 
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from this humble station is deeply impressed on his 
after Life. “ The man who was raised up on high ” 
(2 Sam xxiii. 1) — “I have exalted one chosen out 
of the people” (Ps. Ixxxix. 19) — “I took thee 
from the sheepcote” (2 Sam. vii. 8). 

3. But there was another preparation still more 
needed for his office, which possibly had made him 
already known to Samuel, and which at any rate is 
his next introduction to the history. When the 
body-guard of Saul were discussing with their mas- 
ter where the best minstrel could be found to chase 
away his madness by music, one of the young men 
in the guard suggested David. Saul, with the ab- 
solute control inherent in the idea of an Oriental 
king, instantly sent for him, and in the successful 
effort of David’s harp we have the first glimpse into 
that genius for music and poetry which was after- 
wards consecrated in the Psalms. It is impossible 
not to connect the early display of this gift with 
the schools of the prophets, who exercised their vo- 
cation with tabret, psaltery, pipe, and harp (1 Sam. 
x. 5), in the pastures ( Naioth ; comp. Ps. xxiii. 2), 
to which he afterwards returned as to his natural 
home (1 Sam. xLx. 18).ff 

Whether any of the existing Psalms can be 
referred to this epoch of David's life is uncertain. 
The 23d, from its subject of the shepherd, and from 
its extreme simplicity (though placed by Ewald 
somewhat later), may well have been suggested by 
this time. The 8th, 19th, and 29th/' which are 
universally recognized as David’s, describe the phe- 
nomena of nature, and as such may more naturally 
be referred to this tranquil period of his life than 
to any other. The imagery of danger from w T ild 
beasts, lions, wild bulls, <fcc. (Ps. vii. 2, xxii. 20, 
21), must be reminiscences of this time. And 
now, at any rate, he must have first acquired the 
art which gave him one of his chief claims to men- 
tion in after times — “the sw r eet singer of Israel ” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1), “the inventor of instruments of 
music” (Am. vi. 5); “with his whole heart he 
sung songs and loved him that made him ” (Ec- 
clus. xlvii. 8 ). i 

4. One incident alone of his solitary shepherd 
life has come down to us — his conflict with the 
lion and the bear in defense of his father’s flocks 
(1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35). But it did not stand alone. 
He was already known to Saul’s guards for his 
martial exploits, probably against the Philistines 
(xvi. 18), and when he suddenly appeared in the 
camp, his cider brother immediately guessed that 
he had left the sheep in his ardor to see the Lattle 
(xvii. 28). To this new aspect of his character wp 
are next introduced. 

There is no perfectly satisfactory means of recon- 
ciling the apparently contradictory accounts in J 
Sam. xvi. 14-23, and xvii. 12-31, 55-58. The first 


phus (Ant. vi. 8, § 1) says that Samuel whispered il 
into his ear. 

V The Mussulman traditions represent him as skilled 
in making haircloth and sackcloth — the usual occu- 
pations of the prophets. See the notes to Bethlehem, 
p. 293 a. 

h The Mussulman traditions describe him as under- 
standing the language of birds (Koran, xxi. 9, xxii. 16;. 

* In Mussulman traditions, as Abraham is called 
" the Friend,” and Mohammed K the Apostle,” so Da- 
vid is tr the Prophet of God.” In NVciPs Legends , p. 
157, is a striking Oriental description of his powers 
as a psalmist : He could imitate the thunders oi 
heaven, the roar of the lion, the notes of the nigh tin 
gale.” 
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itatea that David was made known to Saul and 
became his armor-bearer in consequence of the 
charm of his music in assuaging the king’s melan- 
choly. The second implies that David was still a 
shepherd with his father's docks, and unknown to 
Saul. The Vatican MS. of the LXX., followed by 
Kennieott (who argues the question at length, Dis- 
sertation on Hebrew Test, 418-432, 554-558), 
rejects the narrative in 1 Sam. xvii. 12-31, 55-58, 
as spurious. Hut the internal evidence from its 
graphic touches is much in its favor, and it must at 
least be accepted as an ancient tradition of David’s 
life. Horsley, but with no external authority, trans- 
ires 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23. Another explanation 
supposes that Saul had forgotten him. Hut this 
only solves half the difficulty , and is evidently not 
the intention of the narrative. It may therefore 
be accepted as an independent statement of David's 
first appearance, modified by the counter-statement 
already noticed. 0 

The scene of the battle is at Eimies-dammim, 
in tbe frontier-hills of Judah, called probably from 
this or similar encounters “ the bound of blood.” 
Saul’s army is encamped on one side of the ravine, 
tbe Philistines on the other, the water-course of 
Elab or “ the Terebinth ” runs between them. 6 A 
Philistine of gigantic stature, and clothed in com- 
plete armor, insults the comparatively defenseless 
Israelites, amongst whom the king alone appears to 
be well armed (xvii. 38; comp. xiii. 20). No one 
can be found to take up the challenge. At this 
juncture David appears in the camp, sent by his 
fatfier with ten loaves and ten slices of milk-cheese 
to his three eldest brothers, fresh from the sheep- 
folds. Just as he comes to the circle of wagons 
which formed, as in Arab settlements, a rude forti- 
fication round the Israelite camp (xvii. 20), he 
hears the well known shout of the Israelite war cry 
(comp. Num. xxiii. 21). The martial spirit of the 
boy is stirred at the sound; he leaves his provisions 
with the baggage-master, and darts to join his 
brothers (like one of the royal messengers e ) into 
the midst of the lines/* Then he hears the chal- 
lenge, now made for the fortieth time — sees the 
dismay of his countrymen • — hears the reward pro- 
posed by the king — goes with the impetuosity of 

« * On the question of the consistency of the dif- 
ferent passages referred to in this paragraph, sec addi- 
tion at the end of the article. II. 

ft Variations in tho common account are suggested 
by two other passages. 1. In 2 Sam. xxi. 19, it is 
stated that u Goliath of Gath, the staff of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam,” was killed (not by David, 
but) by FJhanan of llcthlchcm. This, combined with 
ne fact that the Philistine whom David slew is usually 
Timeless, has suggested to Ewuld (il. 23, Oil) the in- 
genious conjecture that the name of Goliath (which is 
<nly given twice to David's enemy, 1 Sam. xvii. 4, 
xxi. 9) was borrowed from the conliict of the real 
Goliath with Klhanan, whoso Jlethlehoinite origin has 
led to the confusion. Jerome (Qn. lhb. ad loc.) makes 
Klhanan the same os David. 2. In 1 Chr. xl. 12, 
Eleaznr (or more probably Sh annual i, 2 Sam. xxiii. 11) 
Is said to have fought with David at Ephcs-dammim 
against the Philistines. It is of course possible that 
the same scene may have witnessed two encounters 
between Israel and the Philistines ; but it may also 
indicate that David’s first acquaintance with Kleazar, 
afterwards one of his chief captains, was mado on this 
memorable occasion. 

* The conjecture of Ewahl Is wholly unnecessary, 
l’he Philistine whom David slew Is as expressly culled 
Soliath (see above] as tho Philistine whom Klhanan 
ilew, and, as tho writer of tho book of Samuel dlstin- 


youth from soldier to soldier talking of the eveut^ 
in spite of his brother's rebuke — he is introduced 
to Saul — undertakes the combat. His victory ovei 
the gigantic Philistine is rendered more conspicuous 
by bis own diminutive stature, and by tbe simple 
weapons with which it was accomplished — not the 
armor of Saul, which he naturally found too large, 
but the shepherd's sling, which he always carried 
with him, and the five polished pebbles which he 
picked up ns lie went from the water-course of the 
valley, and put in his shepherd’s wallet.® Two 
trophies long remained of the battle — one, tbe 
huge sword of the Philistine, which was hung up 
behind the epbod in tbe Tabernacle at Nob (I bam. 
xxi. 9); the other, the head, which he bore away 
himself, and which was either laid up at Nob, or 
subsequently at Jerusalem. [Non.] Ps. exliv., 
though by its contents of a much later date, is by 
the title in the LXX. “against Goliath.” Hut 
there is also a psalm, preserved in the LXX. at the 
end of the Psalter, and which, though probably a 
mere adaptation from the history, well sums up 
this early period of his life: “ 'Phis is the psalm of 
David’s own writing (?) (iSufypa^os cis A auio) y 
and outside the number, when he fought the single 
combat with Goliath.” “ I was small amongst my 
brethren, and the youngest in my father’s house. 

1 was feeding my father’s sheep. My hands made 
a harp, and my fingers fitted a psaltery. And who 
shall tell it to my Lord? lie is the Lord, lie 
heareth. He sent his messenger (angel?) and took 
me from my lather’s flocks, and anointed me with 
the oil of His anointing. My brethren were beauti- 
ful and tall, but the I .old was not well pleased with 
them. ■ I went out to meet the Philistine, and he 
cursed me by his idols. Hut 1 drew’ his own sword 
and beheaded him, and took away the reproach 
from the children of Israel.”/ 

II. Relations with Saul. — We now enter on a 
new' aspect of I )avid‘s life. The victory over Goliatli 
had been a turning-point of his career. Saul 
inquired his parentage, and took him finally to his 
court. Jonathan was inspired by the romantic 
friendship which hound the two youths together to 
the end of their lives. The triumphant songs o of 
the Israelitish women announced that they felt that 

guishes the- time and place of David’s victory from the 
time and place of Elluinan’s victory (which was after 
David became king and at Gob), he must have had in 
view different I'u’listincs who bore this name. If they 
were brothers (comp. 2 Sam. xxi. 22), the second of 
them may have assumed the other’s name after his 
death, and if they were not, the Hebrews might nat 
u rally enough s|H.>ak of them by the same name, use 1 in 
a sort of representative sense (Goliath = giant, hero). 
,f The brother of” in A. V., 2 Sam. xxi. 19, i? Italicized, 
but very possibly states what was true of the two 
champions referred to. For other suggestions, see 
Wordsworth, Rooks of iktmufl , p. 122. 

It is justly remarked above that Ephcs-dammim (or 
Pos-dammim. a shorter form, 1 Chr. xl. 13) within the 
valley of Elah (which sec), may have been the scene 
of more than one contlict. It was near the frontier 
of the hostile raceR, and fighting between them must 
often have taken place there, II. 

c The same word Is used as in 1 Sam. xxil. 17. 

d As in 1 Sam. iv 1G, 2 Sam. xviii. 22. 

e For tho Mussulman legend, seo Well’s Legends 

p. 153. 

f Of these and of like songs, Hunscn (Bibelwrrk 
Prof. p. cl.) interprets tho expression in 2 Sam. xxiU 
l, not " the sweet singer of Israel,” but M the darling 
of the songs of Israel.” 

V Seo Fab rid us, Cod. pseudepigr . V. T I. DOG 
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in him Israel had now found a deliverer mightier 
even than Saul. And in those songs, and in the 
fame which David thus acquired, was laid the foun- 
dation of that unhappy jealousy of Saul towards him 
which, mingling with the king’s constitutional mal- 
ady, poisoned his whole future relations to David. 

Three new qualities now began to develop them- 
selves in David's character. The first was his 
prudence. It had been already glanced at on the 
first mention of him to Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 18), 
“ prudent in matters.” But it was the marked 
feature of the beginning of his public career. Thrice 
jver it is emphatically said, “ he behaved himself 
wisely,” and evidently with the impression that it 
was the wisdom called forth by the necessities of 
his delicate and difficult situation. It was that 
peculiar Jewish caution which has been compared 
to the sagacity of a hunted animal, such as is 
remarked in Jacob, and afterwards in the perse- 
cuted Israelites of the Middle Ages. One instance 
of it appears immediately, in his answer to the trap 
laid for him by Saul’s servants, “ Seemeth it to 
you a light thing to be the king’s son-in-law, seeing 
that 1 am a poor man and lightly esteemed ? ” 
(xviii. 23). Secondly, we now see his magnanimous 
forbearance called forth, in the first instance, to- 
wards Saul, but displaying itself (with a few pain- 
ful exceptions) in the rest of his life. He is the 
first example of the virtue of chivalry. Thirdly, 
his hairbreadth escapes, continued through so many 
years, impressed upon him a sense of dependence 
on the Divine help, clearly derived from this epoch. 
His usual oath or asseveration in later times was, 
“ As the Lord livetb who hath redeemed my soul 
out of adversity” (2 Sam. iv. 9; 1 Iv. i. 29); and 
the Psalms are filled with imagery taken even 
literally from shelter against pursuers, slipping 
down precipices (Ps. xviii. 3G), hiding-places in 
rocks and caves, leafy coverts (xxxi. 20), strong 
fastnesses (xviii. 2). 

This course of life subdivides itself into four 
portions : — 

1. His life at the court of Saul till his final 
escape (1 Sam. xviii. 2-xix. 18). His office is not 
exactly defined. But it would seem that, having 
been first armor-bearer (xvi. 21, xviii. 2), then made 
captain over a thousand — the subdivision of a 
tribe — (xviii. 13), he finally, on his marriage with 
Michal, the king’s second daughter, was raised to 
the high office of captain of the king’s body-guard," 
second only, if not equal, to Abner, the captain of 
the host, and Jonathan, the heir apparent. These 
three formed the usual companions of the king at 
his meals (xx. 25). David was now chiefly known 
for his successful exploits against the Philistines, 
by one of which he won his wife, and drove back 
the Philistine power with a blow from which it 
only rallied at the disastrous close of Saul’s reign. 6 
He also still performed from time to time the office 


a 1 Sam. xx. 25, xxii. 14, as explained by Ewald, 
ffi. 98. 

b The story of his wooing Merab, and of her mar- 
riage with Adriel (1 Sam. xviii. 17-19), is omitted in 
LXX. and Joseph. (Ant. vi. 10, § 1). There is the 
same obliteration of her name in the existing Text of 
2 Sam. xxi. 8- 

c The first of these (1 Sam. xviii. 9 -11) is omitted 
in the Vatican MS. of the LXX. and Joseph. (Ant. vi. 
10 , § 1). 

<1 For the Mussulman legend, see Weil’s Legends , 
a 154. 

t The allusions to his danger from the Beqjainite 
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of minstrel. But the successive snares laid by Saul 
to entrap him, and the open violence into which 
the king’s madness twice broke out, c at last con- 
vinced him that his life was no longer safe. He 
had two faithful allies, however, in the court — the 
son of Saul, his friend Jonathan — the daughter of 
Saul, his wife Michal. Warned by the one, and 
assisted by the other, he escaped by night,** and 
was from thenceforward a fugitive. Jonathan he 
never saw again except by stealth. Michal was 
given in marriage to another (Phaltiel), and he 
saw her no more till long after her father's death 
[Michal]. To this escape the traditional title 
assigns Ps. lix. Internal evidence (according to 
Ewald) gives Ps. vi. e and vii. to this period. In 
the former he is first beginning to contemplate the 
necessity of flight; in the latter he is moved by 
the plots of a person not named in the history 
(perhaps those alluded to in 1 Chr. xii. 17) — ac- 
cording to the title of the psalm, Cush, a Bcnjamite, 
and therefore of Saul’s tribe. 

2. His escape (1 Sam. xix. 18-xxi. 15). — (a.) 
He first fled to Naioth (or the pastures) of Ramah, 
to Samuel. This is the first recorded occasion of 
his meeting with Samuel since the original inter- 
view during his boyhood at Bethlehem. It might 
almost seem as if he had intended to devote him- 
self with his musical and poetical gifts to the pro- 
phetical office, and give up the cares and dangers 
of public life. But he had u higher destiny still. 
Up to this time both the' king and himself had 
thought that a reunion was possible (see xx. 5, 2G). 
But the madness of Saul now became more settled 
and ferocious in character; and David’s danger 
proportionably greater. The secret interview with 
Jonathan, of which the recollection was probably 
handed down through Jonathan’s descendants when 
they came to David’s court, confirmed the alarm 
already excited by Saul’s endeavor to seize him at 
Ramah, and he now determined to leave his coun- 
try, and take refuge, like Ooriolanus, or Themis- 
tocles in like circumstances, in the court of his 
enemy. Before this last resolve, he visited Non, 
the seat of the tabernacle, partly to obtain a final 
interview with the lligh-priest (1 Sam. xxii. 9, 15), 
partly to obtain food and weapons. On the pre- 
text of a secret mission/ from Saul, he gained an 
answer from the oracle, some of the consecrated 
loaves, and the consecrated sword of Goliath. 
“ There is none like that: give it me.” The inci- 
dent was of double importance in David’s career. 
First, it established a connection between him and 
the only survivor from the massacre in which 
David’s visit involved the house of Ahimelech. 
Secondly, from Ahimelech’s surrender of the con- 
secrated bread to David’s hunger our Lord drew 
the inference of the superiority of the moral to the 
ceremonial law, which is the only allusion made to 
David’s life in the N. T /J (Matt. xii. 3; Mark ii. 


archers (Ps. xi. 2), to his flight like a bird to the 
mountains (xi. 1, comp. 1 Sam. xxvi. 20), and probably 
to the neighborhood of the Dead Sea (xi. 6), rather 
point to the time when he was at En-gedi. 

/ The statement of his pretended mission is dif- 
ferently given in the Hebrew and in the LXX. It 
must be observed that the young men spoken of 
as his e^napanions were imaginary, lie was quite 
alone. 

g It is a characteristic Jewish comment (as distin- 
guished from the lesson drawn by Christ) that th« 
bread was useless to him (Jerome, Qu. Heb. in loc.). 
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25; Luke vi. 3, 4). It is also commemorated by 
the traditional title of I’s. Iii. 

(6.) llis stay at the court of Aciusn was short. 
Discovered possibly by “the sword of Goliath,” his 
presence revived the national enmity of the Philis- 
tines against their former conqueror ; and he only 
escaped by feigning madness," violent gestures, 
playing on the gates of the city, or on a drum or 
cymbal, letting his beard grow, and foaming at the 
mouth (1 Sam. xxi. 13, LXX.). The 50th and 
34th psalms arc both referred by their titles to this 
event, and the titles state (what does not appear in 
the narrative) that he had been seized as a prisoner 
by the Philistines, and that he was, in consequence 
of this stratagem, set free by Achish, or (as he is 
twice called) Abimelech. 

3. Ilis life as an independent outlaw (xxii. 1- 
xxn. 25. («.) Ilis first retreat was the cave of 

Adullam, probably the large cavern (the only very 
large one in Palestine), not far from Pethiehem, 
now called Khureitun (see Bonar's Land of Promise, 
p 244). Prom its vicinity to Jlethlehein, he was 
joined there by his whole family, now feeling them- 
selves insecure from Saul’s fury (xxii. 1). This 
was probably the foundation of his intimate con- 
nection with his nephews, the sons of Zcruiah. 

Of these, Abishai, with two other companions, 
was amongst the earliest (1 Chr. xi. 15, 20; 1 Sam. 
xxvi. o; 2 Sam. xxiii. 13, 18). Beside these, 
were outlaws and debtors from every part, including 
doubtless sonje of the original Canaanites — of 
whom the name of one at least has been preserved, 
Ahimelcch the llittite (1 Sam. xxvi. G). b 

(5.) Ilis next move was to a stronghold, either 
the mountain, afterwards called llerodium, close to 
Adullam, or the fastness called by Josephus (/>’. 
vii. 8, § 3) Masada, the Grceized form of the 
Hebrew word Matzcd (1 Sam. xxii. 4, 5; 1 Chr. 
xii. 1G), in the neighborhood of En-gcdi. Whilst 
there, he had deposited his aged parents, for the 
sake of greater sccnrity, beyond the Jordan, with 
their ancestral kinsman of Moab (ib. 3). The 
neighboring king, Nahash of Ammon, also treated 
him kindly (2 Sam. x. 2). Here another com- 
panion appears for the first time, a schoolfellow, if 
we may use the word, from the schools of Samuel, 
the prophet Gad, his subsequent biographer (1 Sam. 
xxii. 5) ; and whilst he was there, occurred the 
chivalrous exploit of the three heroes just mentioned 
to procure water from the well of Bethlehem, and 
David’s chivalrous answer, like that of Alexander 
in the desert of Gedrosia (1 Chr. xi. 1G-I9; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 14-17). He was joined here by two separate 
bands. One a little body of eleven fierce (Iadite r 
mountaineers, who swam the Jordan in flood-time 
to reach him (1 Chr. xii. 8). Another was a detach- 
ment of men from .Judah and Benjamin under his 
nephew Ainasai, who henceforth attached himself 
to David’s fortunes (1 Chr. xii. 1G-18). 

(O At the warning of Gad, he fled next to the 
forest of Ifant/i (somewhere in the hills of Judah, 
but its exact site unknown), and then again fell in 
with the Philistines, and again, apparently advised 
by Gad (xxiii. 4) made a descent on their foraging 
parties, and relic\ed Keilah (also unknown), in 


" This is the subject of one of David’s apocry- 
phal colloquies (Fabrieius, Cod . pseudepigr . V. T. p. 
t(K>2). 

b SiblH'clmi, who kills tho giant at Gob (2 Sam. xxi. 
l Q k is «dd by Josephus to have been a llittite. 

* God, ns Jerome’s Jewish commentators observo 


which he took up his abode. Whilst there, non 
for the first time in a fortified town of his owo 
(xxiii. 7), he was joined by a new and most im- 
portant ally — Abiathar, tiie last survivor of the 
house of Ithamar, who came with the High-priest’s 
Ephod, and henceforth gave the oracles, which 
David had hitherto received from Gad (xxiii. 6, 9, 
xxii. 23). By this time, the 400 who had joined 
him at Adullam (xxii. 2) had swelled to GOO (xxiii. 
13). 

(d.) The situation of David was now changed 
by the appearance of Saul himself on the scene. 
Apparently the danger was too great for the little 
army to keep together. They escaped from Keilah, 
and dispersed, “ whithersoever they could go,” 
amongst the fastnesses of Judah. Henceforth it 
becomes difficult to follow his movements with 
exactness, partly from ignorance of the localities, 
partly because the same event seems to be twice 
narrated (1 Sam. xxiii. 19-24, xxvi. 1-4, and 
perhaps 1 Sam. xxiv. 1-22, xxvi. 5-25). But thus 
much we discern. He is in the wilderness of Ziph. 
Once (or twice) the Ziphites betray his movements 
to Saul. Prom thence Saul literally hunts him 
like a partridge, the treacherous Ziphites beating 
the bushes before him, and 3000 men stationed to 
catch even the print of bis footsteps on the hills 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 22 (Ileb.), 24 (LXX.), xxiv. 11, 
xxvi. 2, 20). Hand finds himself driven to the 
extreme south of Judah, in the wilderness of Maon. 
On two, if not three occasions, the pursuer and 
pursued catch sight of each other. Of the first of 
these escapes, the memory was long preserved in 
the name of the “ Cliff of Divisions,” gi\u. t-c *be 
cliff down one side of which David climbed, whilst 
Saul was surrounding the hill on the other side 
(xxiii. 25-29), and was suddenly called away by a 
panic of a Philistine invasion. On another occasion, 
David took refuge in a cave “ by the spring of the 
wild goats ” (Engedi) immediately above the Dead 
Sea (1 Sam. xxiv. 1, 2). The rocks were covered 
with the pursuers. Saul entered, as is the custom 
in Oriental countries, for a natural necessity. The 
followers of David, seated in the dark recesses of 
the cave, seeing, yet not seen, suggest to him the 
chance thus thrown in their way. David, with a 
characteristic mixture of humor and generosity, 
descends and silently cuts off the skirt of the long 
robe, spread, as is usual in the East on such occa- 
sions , before and behind the person so occupied — 
and then ensued the pathetic scene of remonstrance 
and forgiveness (xxiv. 8-22). rf The third (if it can 
be distinguished from the one just given) was in 
the wilderness further south. There was a regular 
camp, formed with its usual fortification of wagon 
and baggage. Into this inclosure David penetrated 
by night, and carried off the cruse of water and 
the well known royal spear of Saul, which had 
twice so nearly transfixed him to the wall in former 
days (xxvi. 7, 11, 22). [Aims, Chanith.] Th<a 
same scene is related as at Engedi — and this ij 
the last interview between Saul and David (xxvi. 
23). lie bad already parted with Jonathan in the 
forest of Ziph (xxiii. 18). 

To this period arc annexed by their traditional 

( t.Jii, lLb. In loc.), npjionrs suddenly, without Intro- 
duction, like Elijah. Is it possible t lint he, like Elijah, 
may have been from beyond tho Jordan, and come 
os his name Implies, with tho eleven Gadites? 

d For the Mussulman legend, see Well, p. 15G. 
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titles Psalms liv. (“ When the Ziphim came and 
laid, 1 >oth not David hide himself with us? ”); Ivii. 
( u When he fled from Saul in the cave,” though 
this may refer also to Adullam); lxiii. (“ When he 
was in the wilderness of Judah,” or Idumaea, 
LXX.); cxlii. (“A prayer when he was in the 
cave”). It is probably these psalms which made 
the Psalter so dear to Alfred and to Wallace during 
their like wanderings. 

Whilst he was in the wilderness of Maon occurred 
David’s adventure with Nabal, instructive as 
showing his mode of carrying on the freebooter’s 
life, and his marriage with Abigail. His marriage 
with Ahinoam from Jezreel, a also in the same 
neighborhood (Josh. xv. 56), seems to have taken 
place a short time before (1 Sam. xxv. 43, xxvii. 
3; 2 Sam. iii. 2). 

4. His service under Acliish b (1 Sam. xxvii. 1- 
2 Sam. i. 27). — Wearied with his wandering life 
he at last crosses the Philistine frontier, not as 
before in the capacity of a fugitive, but the chief 
of a powerful band — - his 600 men now grown into 
an organized force, with their wives and families 
around them (xxvii. 3-4). After the manner of 
Eastern potentates, Achish gave him, for his sup- 
port, a city — Ziklag on the frontier of Philistia — 
and it was long remembered that to this curious 
arrangement the kings of Judah owed this appanage 
of their dynasty (xxvii. 6). There we meet with 
the first note of time in David’s life. He was 
settled there for a year c and four months (xxvii. 
7), and his increasing importance is indicated by 
the fact that a body of Bepjamite archers and 
slingers, twenty-two of whom are specially named, 
joined him from the very tribe of his rival (1 Chr. 
xii. 1-7). Possibly during this stay he may have 
acquired the knowledge of military organization, in 
which the Philistines surpassed the Israelites, and 
in which he surpassed all the preceding rulers of 
Israel. 

He deceived Achish into confidence by attacking 
the old nomadic inhabitants of the desert frontier, 
and representing the plunder to be of portions of 
the southern tribes or the nomadic allied tribes of 
Israel. But this confidence was not shared by the 
Philistine nobles; and accordingly David was sent 
back by Achish from the last victorious campaign 
against Saul. In this manner David escaped the 
difficulty of being present at the battle' of Gilboa, 
hut found that during his absence the Bedouin 
Amalekites, whom he had plundered during the 
previous year, had made a descent upon Ziklag, 
burnt it to the ground, and carried oft’ the wives 
and children of the new settlement. A wild scene 
of frantic grief and recrimination ensued between 
David and his followers. It was calmed by an 
oracle of assurance from Abiathar. It happened 
that an important accession had just been made to 
his force. On his march with the Philistines north- 
ward to Gilboa, he had been joined by some chiefs 
of the Manassites, through whose territory he was 
passing. Urgent as must have been the need for 
them at home, yet David’s fascination carried them 
off, and they now assisted him against the plun- 
derers (1 Chr. xii. 19-21). They overtook the 
invaders in the desert, and recovered the spoil. 
These were the gifts with which David was now 


Joseph. Ant. vi. 13, § 8, calls it Abessar. 
b According to the Jewish tradition (Jerome, Qi c. 
\leb. on 2 Sam. viii. 10), he was the F'm of the former 
Vchish ; bis mother’s name Man *nh. 
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able for the first time to requite the friendly inhab* 
itants of the scene of his wanderings (1 Sam. xxx. 
26-31). A more lasting memorial was the law 
which traced its origin to the arrangement made 
by him, formerly in the attack on Nabal, but now 
again, more completely, for the equal division of 
the plunder amongst the two-thirds who followed 
to the field, and one-third who remained to guard 
the baggage (1 Sam. xxx. 25, xxv. 13). Two days 
after this victory a Bedouin arrived from the North 
with the fatal news of the defeat of Gilboa. The 
reception of the tidings of the death of his rival 
and of his friend, the solemn mourning, the vent 
of his indignation against the bearer of the message, 
the pathetic lamentation that followed, well close 
the second period of David’s life (2 Sam. i. 1-27) 

III. David's reign. 

(I.) As king of Judah at Hebron, 7£ years (2 
Sam. ii. 11; 2 Sam. ii. 1-v. 5). 

Hebron was selected, doubtless, as the ancient 
sacred city of the tribe of Judah, the burial place 
of the patriarchs and the inheritance of Caleb. 
Here David was first formally anointed king — by 
whom is not stated — but the expression seems to 
limit the inauguration to the tribe of Judah, and 
therefore to exclude any intervention of Abiathar 
(2 Sam. ii. 4). To Judah his dominion was 
nominally confined. But probably for the first five 
years of the time the dominion of the house of Saul, 
whose seat was now at Mahanaim, did not extend 
to the west of the Jordan; and consequently David 
would be the only Israelite potentate amongst the 
western tribes. Gradually his power increased, and 
during the two years which followed the elevation 
of Ishbosheth,. a series of skirmishes took place 
between the two kingdoms. First came a success- 
ful inroad into the territory of Ishbosheth (2 Sam. 
ii. 28). Next occurred the defection of Abner (2 
Sam. iii. 12), and the surrender of Michal, who 
was now separated from her second husband to 
return to her first (2 Sam. iii. 15). Then rapidly 
followed, though without David’s consent, the suc- 
cessive murders of Abxeii and of Ishbosheth 
(2 Sam. iii. 30, iv. 5). The throne, so long waiting 
for him, was now vacant, and the united voice of 
the whole people at once called him to occupy it. 
A solemn league was made between him and his 
people (2 Sam. v. 3). For the third time David 
was anointed king, and a festival of three days 
celebrated the joyful event (1 Chr. xii. 39). His 
little band had now swelled into “ a great host, 
like the host of God ” (1 Chr. xii. 22). The com- 
mand of it, which had formerly rested on David 
alone, he now devolved on his nephew Joab (^ Sam. 
ii. 28). It was formed by contingents from every 
trihe of Israel. Two are specially mentioned as 
bringing a weight of authority above the others 
The sons of Issachar had “ understanding of the 
times to know what Israel ought to do,” and with 
the adjacent tribes contributed to the common feast 
the peculiar products of their rich territory (1 Chr. 
xii. 32, 40). The Levitical tribe, formerly repre- 
sented in David’s following only by the solitary 
fugitive Abiathar, now came in strength, repre- 
sented by the head of the rival branch of Eleazar, 
the High-priest, the aged Jehoiada and his youth- 


c But the value of this is materially damaged oy 
the variations in the LXX. to (c 4 months,” and 
Joseph. Ant. vi. 13, to " 4 months and 20 days.”’ 
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fill and warlike kinsman Zadok'(l Chr. xii. 27, 28, 
xxvii. 5). 

The only psalm directly referred to this epoch is 
♦he 27 til (hy its title in the LXX. np5 rov xp l< r~ 
9quai — “before the anointing” i. e. at Hebron). 

Underneath this show of outward prosperity, 
two cankers, incident to the royal state which 
David now assumed, had first made themselves 
apparent at Ilcbron, which darkened all the rest 
of his career. The first was the formation of a 
harem, according to the usage of Oriental kings. 
To the two wives of his wandering life, he had now 
added four, and including Michal, five (2 Sam. ii. 
2, iii. 2-5, 15). The second was the increasing 
power of his kinsmen and chief officers, which the 
king strove to restrain within the limits of right, 
and thus of all the incidents of this part of his 
career the most plaintive and characteristic is his 
lamentation over his powerlessness to prevent the 
murder of Abner (2 Sam. iii. 31-36). 

(II.) lleign over all Israel 33 years (2 Sam. v. 
5, to 1 K. ii. 1 1 ). 

(1.) The Foundation of Jerusalem. — It must 
have been with no ordinary interest that the sur- 
rounding nations watched for the prey on which 
tho Lion of Judah, now about to issue from his 
native lair, and establish himself in a new home, 
would make his first spring. One fastness alone 
in the centre of the land had hitherto defied the 
arms of Israel. On this, with a singular prescience, 
David fixed as his future capital. Hy one sudden 
assault Jehus was taken, and became henceforth 
known hy the names (whether borne by it before 
or not wc cannot tell) of Jerusalem and Zion. Of 
all the cities of Palestine great in former ages, 
Jerusalem alone has vindicated by its long perma- 
nence the choice of its founder. The importance" 
of the capture was marked at the time. The re- 
ward bestowed on the successful scaler of the pre- 
cipice, was the highest place in the army. Joab 
henceforward became captain of the host (1 Chr. 
xi. 6). The royal residence was instantly fixed 
there — fortifications were added by the king and 
by Joab — and it was known by the special name 
of the “ city of David ” (1 Chr. xi. 7 ; 2 Sam. v. 

'Hie neighboring nations were partly enraged 
and partly awestruck. The Philistines" made two 
ineffectual attacks on the new king (2 Sam. v. 17- 
20)/» and a retribution on their former victories 
took place by the capture and conflagration of their 
own idols (1 Chr. xiv. 12). Tyre, now for the first 
time appearing in the sacred history, allied herself 
with Israel; and Hiram c sent cedarwood for the 
buildings of the new capital (2 Sam. v. 11), espe- 
cially for the palace of David himself (2 Sam. vii. 
2). L’n hallowed and profane as the city had been 
before, it was at once elevated to a sanctity which 
it ha.i iisvcr lost, above any of the ancient sanc- 
tuaries of the land. The ark was now removed 
frum its obscurity at Kirjath-jearim with marked 

" The importance of the victory Is Indicated by the 
'probable) allusion to it in Is. xxviii. 21. 

l > In 1 (’hr. xiv. 8, the incoherent words of 2 Sam. 
7 . 17, " David went down into the hold. ,T nre omitted. 

r Kupolenuis ( Kns. Prop. Ev. ix. 30) mentions an 
pxpedition against liimm king of Tyre and Sidon, 
ftnd a letter to Yafres king of Kgvpt to make nn al- 
liance 

1 Chr xvi. 1. says " they offered ; ” 2 Sam. vi. 
17, ,f he offered.” Doth say " he blessed.” The 
'-XX by a slight variation of tile text, reads both In 


solemnity. A temporary halt (owing to the death 
of Uzzah) detained it at Obed-edom’s house, aftei 
which it again moved forward with great state to 
Jerusalem. An assembly of the nation was con- 
vened, and (according to I ( hr. xiii. 2, xv. 2-27 
especially of the Levites. The musical arts in 
which David himself excelled were now developed 
on a great seale (1 ( hr xv. 16-22; 2 Sam. vi. 5). 
Zadok and Abiathar, the representatives of the two 
Aaronic families, were both present (1 Chr. xv. 11 ). 
Chenaniah presided over the music (1 Chr. xv. 22, 
27). Obed-cdoin followed his saered eharge (1 
Chr. xv. 18, 21, 24). The prophet Nathan appears 
for the first time as the controlling adviser of the 
future (2 Sam. vii. 3). A sacrifice was offered as 
soon as a successful start was made (1 Chr. xv. 26; 
2 Sam. vi. 13). David himself was dressed in the 
white linen dress of the priestly order, without his 
royal robes, and played on stringed instruments (1 
Chr. xv. 27; 2 Sam. vi. 14, 20). As in the pro- 
phetic schools where he had himself been brought 
up (1 Sam. x. 5), and as still in the impressive cere- 
monial of some Eastern Dervishes, and of Seville 
cathedral (probably derived lrom the East), a wild 
dance was part of the religious solemnity. Into this 
David threw' himself with unreserved enthusiasm, 
and thus conveyed the symbol of the presence of Je- 
hovah into the ancient heathen fortress. In the same 
spirit of uniting the sacerdotal with the royal func- 
tions, he offered sacrifices on a large scale, and 
himself gave the boned ietion to the people (2 Sam. 
vi. 17, 18; 1 Chr. xvi. 2)/* The scene of this in- 
auguration w'as on the hill which from David’s 
habitation was specially known as the “City of 
David.” As if to mark the new era lie had not 
brought the ancient tabernacle from Gibeon, but 
had erected a new tent or tabernacle (1 Chr. xv. 1) 
for the reception of the ark. It was the first be- 
ginning of the great design, of w hich we will speak 
presently, afterwards carried out by his son, of 
erecting a permanent temple or palace for the ark, 
corresponding to the state in which he himself was 
to dwell. It was the greatest day of David’s life. 
One incident only tarnished its splendor — ‘the re- 
proach of Miehal, his wife, as he was finally enter- 
ing his own palace, to carry to his own household 
the benediction which he had already pronounced 
on his people. [Micuau] His act of severity 
towards her w f as an additional mark of the stress 
which he himself laid on the solemnity (2 Sam. vi. 
20-23; 1 Chr. xv. 20). 

No less than eleven psalms, cither in their tra- 
ditional titles, or in the irresistible evidence of 
their contents, bear traces of this great festival, 
'flic 29th psalm (by its title in the LXX.) is said 
to he on the “Going forth of the tabernacle .” e 
The 30th (by its title), the 15th and 101 si by their 
contents, express the feelings of David on his occu- 
pation of his new home. The 68th, at least in 
part, and the 24th/ seem to have been actually 
composed for the entrance of the ark into the 


2 8ain. vi. 14 an<t 2 Chr. xxx. 21, "instruments of 
praise,” for "nil his might.” 

e As " tlie tabernacle ” was never moved from Gib- 
eon in David's time, "the ark ” is probably meant II 
Is the psalm which describes a thunder-storm. Is it 
possible to connect this with tiie event described in 3 
Sam. vi. 6? A similar allusion may be found in Ps 
Ixvili 7, 33. (Sec Chandler, ii. 211.) 

/ In the I.XX title said to be "on the Sabbath 
day.” 
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ancient gales of the heathen fortress — and the last 
words of the second of these two psalms a may he 
regarded as the inauguration of the new name by 
which God henceforth is called, The Lord of hosts. 
“Who is this king of glory?” “The Lord of 
hosts, He is the king of glory” (Ps. xxiv. 10; 
comp. 2 Sam. vi. 2). Fragments of poetry worked 
up into psalms (xcvi. 2-13 , 1 h cv., cvi. 1, 47, 48), 
occur in 1 Chr. xvi. 8-3G, as having been delivered 
by David “ into the hands of Asaph and his 
brother” after the close of the festival, and the 
two mysterious terms in the titles of Ps. vi. and 
xJvi. (Sheminith and Alamoth) appear in the lists 
of those mentioned on this occasion in 1 Chr. xv. 
20, 21. The 132d is, by its contents, if not by its 
authorship, thrown back to this time. The whole 
progress of the removal of the ark is traced in 
David’s vein. 

(2.) Foundation of the Court and Empire of 
Israel , 2 Sam. viii. to xii. — The erection of the 
new capital at Jerusalem introduces us to a new 
era in David’s life and in the history of the mon- 
archy. Up to this time he had been a king, such 
as Saul had been before him, or as the kings of the 
neighboring tribes, each ruling over his territory, 
unconcerned with any foreign relations except so far 
as was necessary to defend his own nation. But 
David, and through him the Israelitish monarchy, 
now took a wider range. He became a king on the 
scale of the great Oriental sovereigns of Egypt and 
Persia, with a regular administration and organiza- 
tion of court and camp; and he also founded an 
imperial dominion which for the first time realized 
the prophetic description of the bounds of the cho- 
sen people (Gen. xv. 18-21). The internal organ- 
ization now established lasted till the final overthrow 
of the monarchy. The empire was of much shorter 
duration, continuing only through the reigns of 
David and his successor Solomon. But, for the 
period of its existence, it lent a peculiar character 
to the sacred history. For once, the kings of Israel 
were on a level with the great potentates of the 
world. David was an imperial conqueror, if not 
of the same magnitude, jet of the same kind, as 
Rameses or Cyrus, — “I have made thee a great 
name like unto the name of the great men that are 
in the earth” (2 Sam. vii. 9). “Thou hast shed 
blood abundantly, and hast made great wars ” (1 
Chr. xxii. 8). And as, on the one hand, the exter- 
nal relations of life, and the great incidents of war 
and conquest receive an elevation by their contact 
with the religious history, so the religious history 
swells into larger and broader dimensions from its 
contact with the course of the outer world. The 
enlargement of territory, the amplification of power 
and state, leads to a corresponding enlargement 
and amplification of ideas, of imagery, of sympa- 
thies; and thus (humanly speaking) the magnifi- 
cent forebodings of a wider dispensation in the 
prophetic writings first became possible through 
the court and empire of David. 

(a.) In the internal organization :>f the kingdom 
the first new element that has to be considered is 
the royal family, the dynasty, of which David was 

« Ewald, iii. 164. For an elaborate adaptation of 
ihe 68th Psalm to this event, see Chandler, ii. 64. 

41 In the title ol the LXX. said to be David’s 
< when the house was built after the captivity.” It 
bs possible that by ff the captivity” may be meant the 
raptivity of the ark in Philistia, as in Judg. xviii. 30. 

* Compare the legends in Weil’s Legends, p. 155, 
»nd Lane’s Selections from the Koran , p. 229. Thus 
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the founder, a position which entitled him to the 
name of “ Patriarch ” (Acts ii. 29) and (ultimately) 
of the ancestor of the Messiah. 

Of these, Absalom and Adonijah both inherited 
their father’s beauty (2 Sam. xiv. 25; 1 K. i. 6); 
but Solomon alone possessed any of his higher qual- 
ities. It was from a union of the children of Sol- 
omon and Absalom that the royal line was carried 
on (1 K. xv. 2). The princes were under the charge 
of Jehiel (1 Chr. xxvii. 32), perhaps the Levite (1 
Chr. xv. 21; 2 Chr. xx. 14), with the exception of 
Solomon, who (according at least to one rendering) 
was under the charge of Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 25). 
David’s strong parental affection for all of them is 
very remarkable (2 Sam. xiii. 31, 33, 36, xiv. 33, 
xviii. 5, 33, xix. 4; IK. i. 6). 

(h.) The military organization, which was in 
fact inherited from Saul, but greatly developed by 
David, was as follows: 

(1.) “The Host,” i. e. the whole available mil- 
itary force of Israel, consisting of all males, capable 
of bearing arms, and summoned only for war. This 
had always existed from the time of the first settle- 
ment in Canaan, and had been commanded by the 
chief or the judge who presided over Israel for the 
time. Under Saul, we first find the recognized 
post of a captain or commander-in-chief — in the 
person of Abner ; and under David this post was 
given, as a reward for the assault on Jerusalem, to 
his nephew Joab (1 Chr. xi. 6, xxvii. 34), who con- 
ducted the army to battle in the absence of the 
king (2 Sam. xii. 2G). There were 12 divisions of 
24,000 each, who were held to be in duty month 
by month ; and over each of them presided an of- 
ficer, selected for this purpose from the other mil- 
itary bodies formed by David (1 Chr. xxvii. 1-15). 
The army was still distinguished from those of 
surrounding nations by its primitive aspect of a 
force of infantry without cavalry. The only innova- 
tions as yet allowed were, the introduction of a very 
limited number of chariots (2 Sam. viii. 4) and of 
mules for the princes and officers instead of the 
asses (2 Sam. xiii. 20, xviii. 9). According to a 
Mussulman tradition (Koran, xxi. 80), David in- 
vented chain armor. c The usual weapons were still 
spears and shields, as appears from the Psalms. 
For the general question of the numbers and equip- 
ment of the army, see Arms and Army. 

(2.) The Body-guard. This also had existed in 
the court of Saul, and David himself had probably 
been its commanding officer (1 Sam. xxii. 14; 
Ewald). But it now assumed a peculiar organiza- 
tion. They were at least in name foreigners, as 
having been drawn from the Philistines, probably 
during David’s residence at the court of Gath. 
They are usually called from this circumstance 
“ Cherethites and Pelethites,” but had also u a body 
especially from Gath e amongst them, of whom the 
name of one, Ittai, is preserved, as a faithful serv - 
ant of David (2 Sam. xv. 19). The captain of the 
force was, however, not only not a foreigner, but an 
Israelite of the highest distinction and purest de- 
scent, who first appears in this capacity, but who 
outlived David, and became the chief support of 


a good coat of mail is often called by the Arab* 
" DaooJee t. e. Davidean. 

d A tradition in Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 1 Chr. xviii. 
17) speaks of their being in the place of the seventy 
judges appointed by Moses. 

e But here the reading is doubtful (Ewald, iii. 177. 
note.) 
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(I ) Wives op tde Waxderdios 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 3; 1 Chr. iii. 1) 


(II.) Wives at Uebrox. 
(2 Sam. iii. 2-5; 1 Chr. iii. 1-4) 


Ahlnoam of Jezreel = Abigail of Carmel 


Amnon or Jehiel? ? 

iJcr. Qu. JJeb. 
on 1 Chr. xxvii. 32) 


Chilcab or Daniel 
(I Chr. iii. 1. 
Jos. Ant. vii. 1, 4) 


N. B. — There were, besides, 10 concuhines 
(2 Sain. v. 13, xv. IG), whose children (1 Chr. 
iii. 9) arc not named. 


Maacnha • 
of Geshnr 
_J 


Hag 


Abltal = Eglah 6 : 


MlchaJ 

(2 Sam 
Iii. 13) 


Absalom Tamar Adonljah Sheph'atiah Ithream 


8 eons who 
died (2 Sam. 

xiv. 27. 
xviil. 18) 


Tamar = Reiioboam 

(or 

Mancah) 

(2 Sam. 
xiv. 27, 

Joe. Ant. 
vii. 8, 5) 


Ibliar Elhltuarf 
Ebenr Klixhama 
(LX X.) (I Chr. 
iii. G) 


(III.) Wives at Jerusalem.c 
(2 Sam. v. 13-10; 1 Chr. iii. 5-8, xiv. 4-1) 


Eliphclct Nognh Ncpheg Japhia Elishama 
let, (1 Chr. iii. 7) 


Eliada 
Beeliada 
(1 Chr. 
xiv. 7) 


Elipliaiet Jerimoth 

(2 Chr. xi. 18) 


ipL 


I Chr. 
xiv. 5) 


f2.) Bathshcba 
(1 Chr. iii. 5) 
Hnt liflli nn 


i 


Mohalath= Reiioboam 


one iied Shanimua Sboba Nathan Jcdidiah 

as a child Shimen or 

(2 Sam. xii. 15) (1 Chr. iii. 5) Solomox 

(2 Sam. xii. 25) 

i r 

Mahalath = Reiioboam = Tamar (or 

I Maacah) 
(1 K. xv. 2) 

Abijam 


the throne of his son, namely, Benaiah, son of the 
chief priest Jehoiada, representative of the eldest 
branch of Aaron’s house (2 Sam. viii. 18, xv. 18, 
xx. 23; 1 K. i. 38, 44). 

(3.) The most peculiar military institution in 
David’s army was that which arose out of the pe- 
culiar circumstances of his early life. As th^ 
nucleus of the liussian army is the Preobiyinsky 
regiment formed by Peter the Great out of the 
companions who gathered round him in the suburb 
of that name in Moscow, so the nucleus of what 
afterwards became the only standing army in Da- 
vid's forces was the bund of GOO men who had 
gathered round him in his wanderings. The num- 
ber of GOO was still preserved, with the name of 
(Jiljlxniin , “heroes” or “mighty men.” It be- 
came yet further subdivided e into 3 large hands of 
200 each, and small bands of 20 each. The small 
bands were commanded by 30 oflicers, one for each 
band, who together formed “the thirty,” and the 
3 large bands by 3 oflicers, who together formed 
“the three,” and the whole by one chief, “the cap- 
tain of the mighty men” (2 Sam. xxiii. 8-30; 1 
('hr. xi. 0-47). This commander of the whole 
force was Abishai, David’s nephew (1 Chr. xi. 20; 
and comp. 2 Sam. xvi. 9). “The three” were 
Jash ibeaiii (1 Chr. xi. 11) or Adino (2 Sam. xxiii. 


« Taken in war (Jerome, Qu. lltb. ad 2 Sam. xlil. 37). 

b Eglah alono is called "David’s wife” hi the 
enumeration 2 Sam. HI. 5. Tho tradition Id Jerome 
(Qu. lleb. ad loc.) says that she was Mlclial ; and (ib. 
cut 2 Sam. vl. 23) that she died Id giving birth to Ith- 
naun . 

- The I. XX. In 2 Sam. v. 10, after having given 
mbstantlnlly the same list as the present Hebrew text, 
(•peats the list, with strange variations, as follows: 
Si mfi'*, Icsslhuth, Nathan, (lalniunan, hbaar, Theesus, 
ElphaJut, Xitged, Naphrk , lanathan, l/cnsamys, Ilaul- 
mu th, E/iphaath. 

•! Josephus (Ant. vll. 3. § 3) gives the following list, 


8), Eleazar (1 Chr. xi. 12; 2 Sam. xxiii. 9), Sham- 
mah (2 Sam. xxiii. 11)./ Of “the thirty,” some 
few only are known to fame elsewhere. Asahel, 
David’s nephew (1 Chr. xi. 2G; 2 Sam. ii. 18); 
Elhanan, the victor of at least one Goliath (1 Chr. 
xi. 2G; 2 Sam. xxi. 19); Joel, the brother or son 
(LXX.) of Nathan (1 Chr. xi. 38); Xaharai, the 
armor-hearer of Joab (1 Chr. xi. 39; 2 Sam. xxiii. 
37); Eliamj? the son of Aliithophel (2 Sam. xxiii. 
34); Ira, one of David’s priests (1 Chr. xi. 40; 2 
Sam. xxiii. 38, xx. 2G); Uriah the llittite (1 Chr. 
xi. 41 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 39, xi. 3). 

(c.) Side by side with this military organization 
were established social and moral institutions. 
Some were entirely for pastoral, agricultural, and 
financial purposes (1 Chr. xxvii. 25-31), others for 
judicial (1 Chr. xxvi. 29-32). Some few are 
named as constituting what would now be called 
the court or council of the king ; the councillors, 
Aliithophel of Gilo, and Jonathan the king’s 
nephew, (1 Chr. xxvii. 32, 33); the companion or 
“friend,” Jlnshai (1 Chr. xxvii. 33; 2 Sam. xv. 
37, xvi. 19); the scribe, Sbeva, or Seraiah, and at 
one time Jonathan (2 Sam. xx. 25; 1 Chr. xxvii. 
32); Jehoshaphat, the recorder or historian ,l (2 
Sam. xx. 24), and Adoram the tax collector, both 
of whom survived him (2 Sam. xx. 24; 1 K. xii. 


of which only four names are identical, lie states 
that the two last were sons of the concubines : Am- 
nus, Emnus, Eban, Nathan, Solomon, It bar, Ell?n, 
1‘halna, Ennnphen, lenne, E’iphale. 

« See Ewald, iii. 178. 

/ The LXX. (cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8) make them: 1. Is- 
boseth the Cnnaanitc; 2. Adino tho Asonite; 3. Elea- 
zar, son of Dodo. 

p Perhaps the father of Bathshcba, whoso nmrring* 
with Uriah would thus be accounted for. (Sec Blunt, 
Coincvhncrs , II. x.) 

h As in the court of Persia (Ilorod. ri. 100, rib 90 
vill. 100). 
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J8, iv. 3, 6). Each tribe had its own head (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 16-22). Of these the most remarkable were 
Elihu. David’s brother (probably Kliab), prince of 
Judah (ver. 18), and Jaasiel, the son of Abner, of 
Benjamin (ver. 21). 

But the more peculiar of David’s institutions 
were those directly bearing on religion. Two 
prophets appear as the king’s constant advisers. 
Of these, Gad, who seems to have been the elder, 
had been David’s companion in exile; and from 
his being called “ the seer,” belongs probably to 
the earliest form of the prophetic schools. Nathan, 
who appears for the first time after the establish- 
ment of the kingdom at Jerusalem (2 Sam. vii. 2), 
is distinguished both by his title of “prophet,” 
anti by the nature of the prophecies which he utters 
(2 Sam. vii. 5-17, xii. 1-14), as of the purest type 
of prophetic dispensation, and as the hope of the 
new generation,® which he supports in the person 
of Solomon (1 Iv. i.). Two high-priests also ap- 
pear — representatives of the two rival houses of 
Aaron (1 Chr. xxiv. 3); here again, as in the case 
of the two prophets, one, Abiathar,^ who attended 
him at Jerusalem, companion of his exile, and con- 
nected with the old time of the judges (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 34), joining him after the death of Saul, and 
becoming afterwards the support of his son, the 
other Zadok, who ministered at Gibeon (1 Chr. xvi. 
39), and who was made the head of the Aaronie fam- 
ily (xxvii. 17). Besides these four great religious 
functionaries there were two classes of subordinates 
— prophets, specially instructed in singing and 
music, under Asaph, Heman, the grandson of 
Samuel, and Jeduthun (1 Chr. xxv. 1-31) — Le- 
vites, or attendants on the sanctuary, who again 
were subdivided into the guardians of the gates and 
guardians of the treasures (1 Chr. xxvi. 1-28) 
which had been accumulated, since the reestablish- 
ment of the nation, by Samuel, Saul, Abner, Joab, 
and David himself (1 Chr. xxvi. 26-28). 

The collection of those various ministers and 
representatives of worship round the capital must 
have given a new aspect to the history in David’s 
time, such as it had not borne under the discon- 
nected period of the Judges. But the main pecu- 
liarity of the whole must have been, that it so well 
harmonized with the character of him who was its 
centre. As his early martial life still placed him 
at the head of the military organization which had 
sprung up around him, so his early education and 
his natural disposition placed him at the head of 
his own religious institutions. Himself a prophet, 
a psalmist, he was one in heart with those whose 
advice he sought, and whose arts he fostered. And, 
more remarkably still, though not himself a priest, 
he yet assumed almost all the functions usually 
ascribed to the priestly office. He wore, as we have 
Ken, the priestly dress, offered the sacrifices, gave 
the priestly benediction (2 Sam. vi. 14, 17, 18); 


a 2 Sain. xii. 25, is by some interpreters rendered, 
r lie put him (Solomon) under the hand of Nathan ; ” 
thus making Nathan Solomon's preceptor. (See 
Chandler, ii. 272.) 

b Compare Blunt, II. xv. 
c 6 ttpev? tw yevet (Joseph. Ant. vii 12, § 4). 

<1 By the reduction of Gath, 1 Chr. xriii. 1. 
e The punishment of the Moabites is too obscurely 
worded to be explained at length. A Jewish tradition 
(which shows that there was a sense of its being ex- 
cessive) maintaiued that it was in consequence of the 
Moabites having murdered David's parents, when con- 
fided to them, I Sam. xxii. 3 (Chandler, ii. 163). 
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and, as if to include his whole court within the 
same sacerdotal sanctity, Benaiah the captain of his 
guard was a priest c by descent (1 Chr. xxvii. 5), 
and joined in the sacred njuaic (1 Chr. xvi. 6); 
David himself and “the captains of the host” ar- 
ranged the prophetical duties (1 Chr. xxv. 1); and 
his sons are actually called “ priests ” (2 Sam. viii. 
18; 1 Chr. xviii. 17, translated “chief,” and 
auAapxai, “ chief rulers ”), as well as Ira, of Man- 
asseh (2 Sam. xx. 26, translated “chief ruler,” 
but LXX. Uptvs)- Sucli a union was never seen 
before or since in the Jewish history. Even Solo- 
mon fell below it in some important points. But 
from this time the idea took possession of the Jew- 
ish mind and was never lost. What the heathen 
historian Justin antedates, by referring it back to 
Aaron, is a just description of the effect of the 
reign of David: — “ Sacerdos mox rex creatur; 
semperque exinde hie mos apud Judseos fuit ut eos- 
dem reges et sacerdotes haberent; quorum justitia 
religione permixta, incredibile quantum coaluere ” 
(Justin, xxxvi. 2). 

(d.) From the internal state of David’s kingdom, 
we pass to its external relations. These will be 
found at length under the various countries to 
which they relate. It will be here only necessary 
to briefly indicate the enlargement of his domin- 
ions. Within 10 years from the capture of Jeru- 
salem, he had reduced, to a state of permanent sub- 
jection the Philistines d on the west (2 Sam. viii. 
1); the Moabites e on the east (2 Sam. viii. 2), 
by the exploits of Benaiah (2 Sam. xxiii. 20); the 
Sykians on the northeast as far as the Euphrates ^ 
(2 Sam. viii. 3): the Edomites 0 (2 Sam. viii. 
14), on the south; and finally the Ammonites, A 
who had broken their ancient alliance, and made 
one grand resistance to the advance of his empire 
(2 Sam. x. 1-19, xii. 26-31). These three last 
wars were entangled * i with each other. The last 
and crowning point was the siege of Kabbah. The 
ark went with the host (2 Sain. xi. 11). David 
himself was present at the capture of the city (2 
Sam. xii. 29). The savage treatment of the in- 
habitants — the only instance as far as appears of 
cruel severity against his enemies — is perhaps to 
he explained by the formidable nature of their re- 
sistance — as the like stain on the generosity of the 
Black Prince in the massacre of Limoges. The 
royal crown, or “crown of Milcom,” was placed on 
David’s head (2 Sam. xii. 30), and, according to 
Josephus (Ant. vii. 5) was always worn by him 
afterwards. The Hebrew tradition (Jerome, Qu. 
Htb. ad 1 Chr. xx. 2) represents it as having been 
the diadem of the Ammonite god Milcom or Mo- 
loch; and that Ittai the Gittite (doing what no 
Israelite could have done, for fear of pollution) tore 
it from the idol’s head, and brought it to David. 
The general peace which followed was commem- 
orated in the name of “ the Peaceful ” (Solomon), 
given to the son born to him at this crisis.!' 

To these wars in general may be ascribed Ps. 

/ Described briefly in a fragment of Nicolaus of 
Damascus, in Joseph. Ant. vii. 5, § 2, and Eupolemus, 
in Eus. Prcpp. Ec. ix. 30. 

9 To these Eupolemus adds the Nabateans and Neh- 
dseans. 

h For the details of the punishment, see Rabbah. 
Chandler (ii. 237, 238) interprets it of hard servitude ; 
Ewald (iii. 204), of actual torture and slaughter. 

i The story appears to be told twice over l *l Sam. 
viii. 3-14, x. 1 -xi. 1. xii. 26-31). 

1' The golden shields taken in the Syrian wars re 
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as illustrating both the sacerdotal character of 
David, and also his mode of going forth to battle. 
To the Edomite war, both by its title and contents 
must be ascribed I's. lx. 0-12 (cviii. 7—13), describ- 
ing the assault on Petra. I's. lxviii. may probably 
have received additional touches, as it was sung on 
the return of the ark from the siege of Kabbah." 
I's. xviii. 6 (repeated in 2 Sam. xxii.) is ascribed by 
its title, and appears from some expressions to 
belong to the day “ When the Lord had delivered 
him out of the hand of all his enemies,” as well as 
“out of the band of Saul ” (2 Sam. xxii. 1; l’s. 
xviii. 1). That “day” may he either at this time 
or at the end of his life. I's. xx. (Syr. Vers.) and 
xxi. relate to the general union of religious and of 
military excellences displayed at this time of his 
career. (Ps. xxi. 3, “ Thou settest a crown of pure 
gold upon his head,” not improbably refers to the 
golden crown of Ammon, 2 Sam. xii. 30.) 

(3.) In describing the incidents of the life of 
David after his accession to the throne of Israel, 
most of the details will he best found under the 
names to which they refer. Ilcre it will be need- 
ful only to give a brief thread, enlarging on those 
points in which David’s individual character is 
brought out. 

Three great calamities may be selected as mark- 
ing the beginning, middle, and close, of David’s 
otherwise prosperous reign; -which appears to be 
intimated in the question of Gad, 2 Sam. xxiv. 13, 
“a three c years’ famine, a three months’ flight, or 
a three days’ pestilence.” f/ 

(a.) Of these, the first (the three years’ famine) 
introduces us to the last notices of David's rela- 
tioirs e with the house of Saul. There has often 
arisen a painful suspicion in later times, as there 
seems to have been at the time (xvi. 7), that the 
oracle which gave as the cause of the famine Saul’s 
massacre of the Gibeonites, may have been con- 
nected with the desire to extinguish the last remains 
of the fallen dynasty. Put such an explanation is 
not needed. The massacre was probably the most 
recent national crime that had left any deep im- 
pression ; and the whole tenor of 1 Javid’s conduct 
towards Saul’s family is of an opposite kind. It 
was then that he took the opportunity of removing 
the bodies of Saul and Jonathan to their own 
ancestral sepulchre at Zelah (2 Sam. xxi. 14); and 
tt, was then, or shortly before, that he gave a per- 
manent home and restored all the property of the 
family to Mephibosheth, the only surviving son of 
Jonathan (2 Sam. ix. 1-13, xxi. 7). The seven 
who perished were, two sons of Saul by Bizpah, 
and five grandsons — sons of Merab/ and Adriel 
(2 Sam. xxi. 8). 


mained long afterwards ns trophies In the temple nt 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. viii. 7; Cant. iv. 4). [Arms, S hrlrt, 
p. 1G2.] The brass was used for the brazen basins and 
pillars (2 Sam. viii. 8; hXX.). 

« See itengstenberg on i\«k lxviii. 

6 The imagery of the thunderstorm, Ps. xviii. 7-14. 
may possibly allude to the events either of 2 Sain. v. 
20-24 (Chandler, ii. 211), or of 2 Sain. vi. 8. 

c So LXX. and 1 Chr. xxi. 12, instead of seven. 
d Ewald, ili. 207. 

e That this ineident took place early in the reign, 
tppenrs (1) from the freshness of the allusion to Saul’s 
net (2 Sam. xxi. 1-8) ; (2) from the allusions to the 
niassaerc of Saul’s sons in xix. 28; (3) from the ap- 
parent connection of ihe story with ch. ix. 

f The menliou of Adriel necessitates the reading of 
Merab for Mlchal. 


( b .) The second group of incidents contains th« 
tragedy of David's life, which grew in all its parts 
out of the polygamy, with its evil consequences, 
into which he had plunged on becoming king. 
Underneath the splendor of his last glorious cam- 
paign against the Ammonites, was a dark story, 
known probably at that time only to a very few, 
and even in later times v kept as much as possible 
out of the view of the people, but now recognized 
as one of the most instructive portions of his career 
— the double crime of adultery with Bathsheba, 
and of the virtual murder of Uriah. The crimes h 
are undoubtedly those of a common Oriental despot. 
But the rebuke of Nathan; the sudden revival of 
the king’s conscience; his grief for the sickness of 
the child ; the gathering of his uncles and elder 
brothers around him; his return of hope and peace; 
are characteristic of David, and of David only. 
And if we add to these the two psalms, the 32d 
and the 51st, of which the first by its acknowledged 
internal evidence, the 2d by its title 1 sdso claim to 
belong to this crisis of David’s life, we shall feel 
that the instruction drawn from the sin has more 
than compensated to us at least for the scandal 
occasioned by it. 

But, though the “free spirit ” and “ clean heart” 
of David returned, and though the birth of Solomon 
was as auspicious as if nothing had occurred to 
trouble the victorious festival which succeeded it; 
the clouds from this time gathered over David's 
fortunes, and henceforward “the sword never de- 
parted from his house ” (2 Sam. xil. 10). The 
outrage on his daughter Tamar; the murder of his 
eldest son A union; and then the revolt of his best 
beloved Absalom, brought on the crisis, which once 
more sent him forth a wanderer, as in the days 
when he fled from Saul; and this, the heaviest trial 
of his life, was aggravated by the impetuosity of 
Joab, now perhaps from his complicity in David's 
crime more unmanageable * * than ever. Jlie rebell- 
ion was fostered apparently by the growing jealousy 
of the tribe of Judah at seeing their king absorbed 
into the whole nation ; and if, as appears from 1 2 
Sam. xi. 3, xxiii. 34, Ahithophel was the grand- 
father of Bathsheba, its main supporter was one 
whom David had provoked by bis own crimes. Bor 
its genera] course, the reader is referred to the 
names just mentioned. But two or three of its 
scenes relate so touchingly and peculiarly to David, 
that this is the place for dwelling upon them. 

The first is the most detailed description of any 
single day that we find in the Jewish history. 

It was apparently early on the morning of the 
day after he had received the news of the rebellion 
at Hebron that the king left the city of Jerusalem 
on foot, lie was accompanied by a vast concourse; 
in the midst of which be ami his body guard were 


0 It is omitted in the Chronicles. 

A This is the subject of one of the ap**crypha1 col- 
loquies of David (Fabric. Cod. pseudrpizr. V. T. i. 
1000). The story is also told in the Koran (xxxvill. 
20-24). and wild legends nrc formed out of it (Weil’* 
Lrgrnth, p. 158-1G0, 170). 

• Ewald places it after the Captivity. From the 
two last verses (11. 18, 19) this would W the almost 
certain conclusion. Hut is It not allowable to suppose 
these verses to be an adaptation of the psalm to that 
later time ? 

k gee Blnnt’s Coincidences , II. xi. fora theory per- 
haps too much elaborated, yet not without some foun- 
dation. 

' Blunt. 11. x. : Jerome, Qu. Hrb. on 2 Sam. xl. 3 
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•onspicuous. They started from a house on the 
outskirts of the city (2 Sam. xv. 17, LXX.), and 
every stage of the mournful procession was marked 
by some incident which called forth a proof of the 
deep and lasting affection which the king’s peculiar 
character had the power of inspiring in all who 
knew him. The first distinct halt was by a solitary 
olive-tree (2 Sam. xv. 18, LXX.), that marked the 
road to the wilderness of the Jordan. Amongst 
his guard of Philistines and his faithful company 
of 600 a he observed Ittai of Gath, and with the 
true nobleness of his character entreated the Philis- 
tine chief not to peril his own or his countrymen’s 
lives in the service of a fallen and a stranger sov- 
ereign. But Ittai declared his resolution (with a 
fervor which almost inevitably recalls a like profes- 
sion made almost on the same spot to the great 
descendant of David centuries afterwards) to follow 
him in life and in death. They all passed over the 
ravine of the Kedron; and here, when it became 
apparent that the king was really bent on departure, 
“ the whole land wept with a loud voice” — the 
mountain and the valley resounded with the wail 
of the people. At this point they were overtaken 
by the two priests, Zadok and Abiathar, bringing 
the ark from its place on the sacred hill to accom- 
pany David on his flight — Abiathar, the elder, 
going forward up the mountain, as the multitude 
defiled past him. Again, with a spirit worthy of 
the king, who was prophet as well as priest, David 
turned them back. He had no superstitious belief 
in the ark as a charm ; he had too much reverence 
for it to risk it in his personal peril. And now the 
whole crowd turned up the mountain pathway ; all 
wailing, all with their heads muffled as they went ; 
the king only distinguished from the rest by his 
unsandalled feet. At the top of the mountain, 
consecrated by an altar of worship, they were met 
by Ilushai the Archite, “ the friend,” as he was 
officially called, of the king. The priestly garment, 
which he wore 6 after the fashion, as it would seem, 
of David’s chief officers, was torn, and his head 
was smeared with dust, 'in the bitterness of his 
grief. In him David saw his first gleam of hope. 
A moment before, the tidings had come of the 
treason of Ahithophel ; and to frustrate his designs 
Hushai was sent back, just in time to meet Absalom 
arriving from Hebron. It was noon when David 
passed over the mountain top, and now, as Jerusalem 
was left behind, and the new scene opened before 
him, two new characters appeared, both in con- 
nection with the hostile tribe of Benjamin, whose 
territory they were entering. One was Ziba, ser- 
vant of Mephibosheth, taking advantage of the civil 
war to make his own fortunes. At Bahurim, also 
evidently on the downward pass, came forth one of 
its inhabitants, Shimei, in whose furious curses 
broke out the long suppressed hatred of the fallen 
family of Saul, as well perhaps as the popular feel- 
ing against the murderer c of Uriah. With charac- 
teristic replies to both, the king descended to the 
Jordan valley (2 Sam. xvi. 14; and comp. xvii. 22; 
Jos. Ant. vii. 9, § 4) and there rested after the 
long and eventful day at the ford or bridge ( Abarci ) 


« Ewald. iii. 177. note. According to the reading 

*f Gibborim for Gittim. 

b 2 Sam. xv. 32. Cuttoneth: rov \iT<ova: A. V. 
f coat.*’ 

c Blunt, II. x. 

(I Comp. 2 Sam. xv. 28, xix. 18 (both Chetib ; the 
veri has Araboth , i. e. the ” plains ” or ff deserts "‘1. 
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of the river. At midnight they were ai tused by 
the arrival of the two sons of the high-pricsts, and 
by break of dawn they had reached the opposite 
side in safety. 

To the dawn of that morning is to be ascribed 
Ps. iii., and (according to Ewald, though this seems 
less certain) to the previous evening, Ps. iv. Ps. 
cxliii. by its title in the LXX., “ When his son 
was pursuing him,” belongs to this time. Also by 
long popular belief the trans-Jordanic exile of Ps. 
xlii. has been supposed to be David, and the com- 
plaints of Ps. Iv., kix., and cix., to be levelled 
against Ahithophel. 

The history of the remaining period e of the 
rebellion is compressed into a brief summary. Ma- 
hanaim was the capital of David’s exile, as it had 
been of the exiled house of Saul (2 Sam. xvii. 24, 
comp. ii. 8, 12). Three great chiefs of that pastoral 
district are specially mentioned as supporting him; 
one, of great age, not before named, Barzillai the 
Gileadite; the two others, bound to him by former 
ties, Shobi, the son of David’s ancient friend Na- 
liasli, probably put by David in his brother’s place 
(xii. 30, x. 2-); and Machir, the son of Ammiel, 
the former protector of the child of David’s friend 
Jonathan (2 Sam. xvii. 27, ix. 4). His forces were 
arranged under the three great military officers who 
remained faithful to his fortunes — Joab, captain 
of the host ; Abishai, captain of “ the mighty men ; ” 
and Ittai, who seems to have taken the place of 
Benaiah (had he wavered in his allegiance, or was 
he appointed afterwards?), as captain of the guard 
(2 Sam. xviii. 2). On Absalom's side, was David’s 
nephew, Amasa (ib. xvii. 25). The warlike spirit 
of the old king and of his faithful followers at this 
extremity of their fortunes is well depicted by 
Hushai, “ chafed in their minds, as a bear robbed 
of her whelps in the * * field ’ (or a fierce wild boar 
in the Jordan valley, LXX.);” the king himself, 
as of old, “ lodging not with the people,” but “ hid 
in some pit or some other place” (2 Sam. xvii. 8, 
9). The final battle was fought in the “forest of 
Ephraim,” which terminated in the accident lead- 
ing to the death f of Absalom. At this point the 
narrative resumes its minute detail. As if to mark 
the greatness of the calamity, every particular of 
its first reception is recorded. David was waiting 
the event of the battle in the gateway of Mabanaim. 
Two messengers, each endeavoring to outstrip the 
other, were seen running breathless from the field. 
The first who arrived was Ahimaaz, the son of 
Zadok, already employed as a messenger on the 
first day of the king’s flight. He had been en- 
treated by Joab not to make himself the bearer of 
tidings so mournful; and it would seem that when 
he came to the point his heart failed, and he spoke 
only of the great confusion in which he had left the 
army. At this moment the other messenger burst 
in — a stranger, perhaps an Ethiopian — and 
abruptly revealed the fatal news (2 Sam. xviii. 19- 
32). [Cusm.] The passionate burst of grief which 
followed, is one of the best proofs of the deep affec- 
tion of David’s character. lie wrapt himself up 
in his sorrow; and even at the very moment of his 


e If Ewald’s interpretation of 2 Sam. xxiv. 13 b« 
correct, it was 3 months. The Jewish tradition (in 
Jerome. Qit. Hrb. on 2 Sam. iv. 4) makes it 6. 

/ For the Mussulman legend, see Weil, p. 161. 
y ” Cushi ” — or Hebrew ha-(htsht, with the articl# 
It is doubtful whether it is a proper name 
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triumph, he could not forget the baud that had 
slain his son. lie made a solemn vow to sujiersodc 
Joab by Amasa, and in this was hiid the lasting 
breach between himself and his powerful nephew, 
which neither the one nor the other ever forgave 
(2 Sam. xix. 13). 

The return was marked at every stage by rejoic- 
ing and amnesty, — Shimei forgiven, Mephibo- 
ehcth ° partially reinstated, llarzillai rewarded by 
the gifts, long remembered, to his son Cm Mil AM 
(2 Sam. xix. 10-40; 1 K. ii. 7). Judah was first 
reconciled. The embers of the insurrection still 
smouldering (2 Sam. xix. 41-43) in David's hered- 
itary enemies of the tribe of Benjamin were tram- 
pled out by the mixture of boldness and sagacity 
in Joab, now, after the murder of Amasa, once 
more in his old position. And David again reigned 
in undisturbed peace at Jerusalem (2 Sam. xx. 
1 - 22). 6 

(c.) The closing period of David’s life, with the 
exception of one great calamity, may be considered 
as a gradual preparation for the reign of his suc- 
cessor. This calamity was the three days’ pesti- 
lence which visited Jerusalem at the warning of the 
prophet Gad. The occasion which led to this 
warning was the census of the people taken by Joab 
at the king’s orders (2 Sam. xxiv. 1-9; 1 Chr. xxi. 
1-7, xxvii. 23, 24); an attempt not unnaturally 
suggested by the increase of his power, but imply- 
ing a confidence and pride alien to the spirit incul- 
cated on the kings of the chosen people [see Num- 
hKiis]. Joab’s repugnance to the measure was 
such that he refused altogether to number Levi and 
Benjamin (1 Chr. xxi. G). The king also scrupled 
to number those who were under 20 years of age 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 23), and the. final result never was 
recorded in the “ Chronicles of King David ” (1 
Chr. xxvii. 24). The plague, however, and its ces- 
sation were commemorated down to the latest times 
of the Jewish nation. Possibly Ps. xxx. and xei. 
had reference (whether David’s or not) to this time. 
But a more certain memorial was preserved on the 
exact spot which witnessed the close of the pesti- 
lence, or, as it was called, like the Black Death of 
1348, “ The Death.” Outside the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, Araunah or Oman, a wealthy Jebusite — per- 
haps even the ancient king of Jebus (2 Sam. xxiv. 
23) c — possessed a thresh ing-lloor; there he and 
his sons were engaged in threshing the corn gath- 
ered in from the harvest (1 Chr. xxi. 20). At this 
sj»ot an awful vision appeared, such as is described 
in the later days of Jerusalem, of the Angel of the 
D*rd stretching out a drawn sword between earth 
and sky over the devoted city. d The scene oi such 


a The injustice done to Mcpbibosheth by this divis- 
ion of his properly was believed in Inter traditions to 
be tlio sin which drew down the division of David's 
kingdom (Jerome, Qu. If-b. on 2 Sam. xix.). The 
question is argued at length by Selden, De Successions, 
c. 2T>, i*p. 07, 08. (Oban die?, ii. 370.) 

b To many English renders, the events and names 
of this i»erio<i have acquired a double interest from the 
power and skill with which Pryden has made the story 
of Absalom and Achltophel " the basis of bis political 
poem on the Court of King Charles Ii. 

c In the original the expression is much stronger 
than in the A. V. — "Araunah, tho king.” [See 
\RAUNAII.] 

d This apparition is also described in a fragment 
Df the heathen historian Kupolemus (Kim. Ihnrp. Er. 
ix. 30), but is confused with the warning of Nathan 
Hpiiust building the Temple. ,f An angel jointed out 


an apparition at such a moment was at oui* 
marked out for a sanctuary. David demanded, 
and Araunah willingly granted, the site; the altar 
was erected on the rock of the threshing-floor; the 
place was called by the name of “ Moriah ” (2 Chr. 
iii. 1); and for the first time a noly place,® sancti- 
fied by a vision of the Divine presence, was recog- 
nized in Jerusalem. It was this spot which after- 
wards became the altar of the Temple, and there- 
fore the centre of the national worship, with but 
slight interruption, for more than 1000 years, and 
it is even contended that the same spot is the rock, 
still regarded with almost idolatrous veneration, in 
the centre of the Mussulman “ Dome of the Bock 
(see Professor Willis in Williams’s Holy Ciiy, ii.). 

The selection of the site of this altar probably 
revived the schemes of king for the building of 
a permanent edifice to receive the ark, which still 
remained inside bh own palace in its temporary 
tent. Such schemes, we are told, he had enter- 
tained after the capture of Jerusalem, or at the end 
of his wars. Two reasons were given for their de- 
lay. One, that the ancient nomadic form/ of wor- 
ship was not yet to be abandoned (2 Sam. vii. G); 
the other, that David’s wars*? unfitted him to be 
the founder of a seat of peaceful worship (1 Chr. 
xxii. 8). But a solemn assurance was given that 
his dynasty should continue “ for ever ” to continue 
the work (2 Sam. vii. 13; 1 Chr. xxii. 9, 10). 
Such a founder, and the ancestor of such a dynasty, 
was Solomon to he, and to him therefore the 
stores h and the plans of the future Temple (accord- 
ing to 1 Chr. xxii. 2-19, xxviii. 1-xxix. 19) were 
committed. 

A formidable conspiracy to interrupt the succes- 
sion broke out in the list days of David’s reign [see 
Adoni.jaii], which detached from his person two 
of his court, who from personal offense or adherence 
to the ancient family had been alienated from him 
— Joab and Abiatliar. But Zadok, Nathan, Be- 
naiah, Shimei, and Bci * remaining firm, the plot 
was stifled, and Solomon’s inauguration took place 
under his father’s auspices* (1 K. i. 1-53). 

The Psalms which relate to this period are, by 
title, Ps. xcii.; by internal evidence, Ps. ii. 

By this time David's infirmities bad grown upon 
him. Tiie warmth of his exhausted frame was at- 
tempted to be restored by the introduction of a 
young Shunammite, of the name of Abishag, men- 
tioned apparently for the sake of an incident which 
grew up in connection with her out of the later 
events (1 K. i. 1, ii. 17). His last song is pre- 
served — a striking union of the ideal of a just 
ruler which he had placed before him, and of the 


the place whore the altar was to be, but forbade hhu 
to build the Temple, as being stained with blood, and 
having fought many wars. II is name was Diana - 
than. 1 ' 

« Tn 1 Chr. xxi. 2G, a fire from heaven descends to 
sanctify the altar. This is not mentioned in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 

/ This is tlio subject of ono of tho apocryphal col- 
loquies (Fabric. Cod. pseud epiffr. V. T. i. 1004). 

o In this respect David still belonged to the older 
generation of heroes. (See Jerome, Qu. Jfeb. ad loc.) 

h Enpolemns (Kim. Prop. Ev. ix. 30) makes David 
send Meets for these stores to Elath and to Opliir. 

» Jerome ( Qu. U>b. ad loc.) renders Itel e= Tra, not 
improbably. Kwtild’s conjecture (ill. 2GG, note) is that 
lie is Identical with Iladdai. 

* Kupolemus (Ens. Prerp. Ev. ix. 30) adds, M in lh« 
presence of tho high-priest Ell.” 
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iifficulties which he had felt in realizing it (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1-7). His last words, as recorded, to his 
successor, are general exhortations to his duty, 
combined with warnings against Joab and Shimei, 
and charges to remember the children of Barzillai 
(1 K. ii. 1-9). 

He died, according to Josephus {Ant. viii. 15, 
§ 2), at the age of 70, and “ was buried in the city 
of David.” a After the return from the Captivity, 
“the sepulchres of David” were still pointed out 
“ between Siloah and the house of the ‘ mighty 
men,’ ” or “the guardhouse” (Neh. iii. 16). His 
tomb, which bee; me the general sepulchre of the 
kings of Judah, was pointed out in the latest times 
of the Jewish people. “ His sepulchre is with us 
unto this day,” says St. Peter at Pentecost (Acts 
ii. 29); and Josephus {Ant. vii. 15, § 3; xiii. 8, 
§ 4; xvi. 7, § 1) states that, Solomon having buried 
a vast treasure in the tomb, one of its chambers 
was broken open by Hyrcanus, and another by 
Herod the Great. It is said to have fallen into 
ruin in the time of Hadrian (Dion Cassius, lxix. 
14). In Jerome’s time a tomb, so called, was the 
object of pilgrimage {Ep. ad Marcell. 17 (46)), but 
apparently in the neighborhood of Bethlehem. The 
edifice shown as such from the Crusades to the 
present day is on the southern hill of modern Jeru- 
salem commonly called Mount Zion, under the so- 
called “ Ccenaculum.” For the description of it 
see Barclay’s City of the Great King , p. 209. For 
the traditions concerning it see Williams's Holy 
City , ii. 509-513. The so-called “ Tombs of the 
Kings ” have of late been claimed as the royal sep- 
ulchre by De Saulcy (ii. 162-215), who brought to 
the Louvre (where it may be seen) what he believed 
to be the lid of David’s sarcophagus. But these 
tombs are outside the walls, and therefore cannot 
lie ’identified with the tomb of David, which was 
emphatically ivithin the walls (see Robinson, iii. 
252, note). 

The character of David has been so naturally 
brought out in the incidents of his life that it need 
not be here described in detail. In the complexity 
of its elements , 1 b passion, tenderness, generosity, 
fierceness — the soldier, the shepherd, the poet, the 
statesman, the priest, the prophet, the king — the 
romantic friend, the chivalrous leader, the devoted 
father — there is no character of the 0. T. at all to 
be compared to it. Jacob comes nearest in the 
variety of elements included within it. But David’s 
character stands at a higher point of the sacred 
history, and represents the Jewish people just at the 
moment of their transition from the lofty virtues 
of the older system to the fuller civilization and 
cultivation of the later. In this manner he becomes 
naturally, if one may so say, the likeness or por- 
trait of the last and grandest development of the 
nation and of the monarchy in the person and the 
period of Ihe Messiah. In a sense more than figu- 
rative, he is the type and prophecy of Jesus Christ. 
Christ is not called the sou of Abraham, or of Ja- 


« A striking legend of his death is preserved in 
Weil’s Legends, pp. 169, 170 ; a very absurd one, in 
Basnage, Hist, des Juifs , bk. v. ch. 2. 

ft This variety of elements is strikingly expressed 
in "the Song of David,” a poem written by the unfor- 
*unate Christopher Smart in charcoal on the walls of 
his cell, in the intervals of madness. 

c It may be remarked that the name never appears 
is given to any one else in the Jewish histor}', as if, 
ike "Peter” in the Papacy, it was too sacred to be 
ippropriated. 
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cob, or of Moses, but he was truly “the son of 
David.” 

To his own people his was the name most dearly 
cherished after their first ancestor Abraham. 
“ The city of David,” “ the house of David,” “ the 
throne of David,” “ the seed of David,” “ the oath 
sworn unto David ” (the pledge of the continuance 
of his dynasty), are expressions which pervade the 
whole of the Old Testament and all the figurative 
language of the New, and they serve to mark the 
lasting significance of his appearance in history s 

His Psalms (whether those actually written by 
himself be many or few) have been the source of 
consolation and instruction beyond any other part 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. In them appear quali- 
ties of mind and religious perceptions not before ex- 
pressed in the sacred writings, but eminently char- 
acteristic of David, — the love of nature, the sense 
of sin, and the tender, ardent trust in, and com- 
munion with, God. No other part of the Old Tes- 
tament comes so near to the spirit of the New. 
The Psalms are the only expressions of devotion 
which have been equally used through the whole 
Christian Church — Abyssinian, Greek, Latin, Pu- 
ritan, Anglican. 

The difficulties which attend on his character are 
valuable as proofs of the impartiality of Scripture 
in recording them, and as indications of the union 
of natural power and weakness which his character 
included. The Rabbis in former times, and critics 
(like Bayle ) d in later times, have seized on its dark 
features and exaggerated them to the utmost. And 
it has been often asked, both by the scoffers and 
the serious, how the man after God’s c own heart 
could have murdered Uriah, and seduced Bathsheba, 
and tortured the Ammonites to death ? An ex- 
tract from one who is not a too-indulgent critic of 
sacred characters expresses at once the common 
sense and the religious lesson of the whole matter. 
“ Who is called ‘ the man after God's own heart ’ ? 
David, the Hebrew king, had fallen into sins 
enough — blackest crimes — there was no want of 
sin. And therefore the unbelievers sneer, and ask 
‘ Is this your man according to God's heart ? ’ 
The sneer, I must say, seems to me but a shallow 
one. What are faults, what are the outward de- 
tails of a life, if the inner secret of it, the remorse, 
temptations, the often baffled, never-ended struggle 
of it be forgotte ? . . . David’s life and history, 
as written for us in those Psalms of his, I consider 
to be the truest emblem ever given us of a man’s 
moral progress and warfare here below. All earnest 
souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of 
an earnest human soul towards what is good and 
best. Struggle often baffled — sore baffled — driven 
as into entire wreck : yet a struggle never ended, 
ever with tears, repentance, true unconquerable pur- 
pose begun anew” (Carlyle's Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, p. 72). A. P. S. 

* The conciliation of 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23 with 
xvii. 12-31, 55-58 (see I. 4 of the article above ^ 


d For some just remarks, in answer to Bayle, on the 
necessity of taking into account the circumstances of 
David’s age and country, see Dean Milman’s Hist, of 
tk > Jews , i. 247. 

e This expression has been perhaps too much made 
of. It occurs only once in the Scriptures (1 Sam. xiii. 
14, quoted again in Acts xiii. 22), where it merely in 
dicates a man whom God will approve, in distinction 
from Saul who was rejected. A much stronger and 
more peculiar commendation of David is that contained 
in 1 K. xv. 3-5. and implied in Ps. Ixxxix. 20-28 
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has ghen rise to various explanations. It .mist l>c 
acknowledged that there are some difficulties liere. 
Winer (tliough without assenting to them all as 
*|iially well founded) enumerates them in hi* * liibl. 
1 italic, i. 259 IK, and Block also in his Linl. in das 
J. Test. p. 33G ft'., with the admission at the same 
time that they have been urged too far. The 
reader may be disappointed if no notice should be 
taken of them here, or of the considerations which 
have been ottered to account for the apparent dis- 
agreement. It should 1)0 stated that the better 
critical judgment of scholars (as I >e Weltc, Ewald, 
Block, Keil) is that the Hebrew' text of the pas- 
sages under remark lias not been corrupted or inter- 
polated, but that the two sections (from whatever 
source originally derived) form an integral part of 
the work as it came from the hand of the writer or 
compiler. 

One of the principal ditlicultics in the relation 
of the two portions to each other, is that, in the 
tirst of them, David is said to have been a musician 
and an armor-bearer at the court of Saul (1 Sam. 
xvi. 19 IK); and, in the second, that he appears to 
be introduced to the king, at the time of the battle 
with Goliath, as a stranger of whom Saul had no 
previous knowledge (1 Sam. xvii. 31 If.). It deserves 
to be said, in reply to this representation, that David 
may not have been permanently connected with 
Saul in his capacity jis harpist, hut was only sum- 
moned to him as the intermittent malady of Saul 
required, and then, after exerting his skill for its 
removal, returned to the care of his tlocks. (See 
Chandler’s Life of David, p. 48.) It is expressly 
stated, at all events, that even after the outbreak 
of the war with the Philistines he was in the habit 
of passing to and fro between the camp and his 
father's home at Bethlehem (1 Sam. xvii. 17, 18). 
It is true, he was appointed at the same time one 
of Saul's armor-bearers as well as his musician; 
but this office, at least in times of peace, was one 
of honor rather than of active service, and would 
not require that he should be constantly al out the 
person of the king. This was the less necessary, 
because the number of such servitors was j-o great. 
Joab, 1 >avid’s chief commander at a later date, is 
said to have had ten armor-hearers, and Saul in his 
higher station must have had many more. Drub r 
these circumstances, Saul’s first acquaintance with 
David may have been often interrupted and hence 
comparatively slight; so that when they met again, 
possibly after an interval of some considerable dura- 
tion, amid the distraction and tumult of a war 
which was engrossing every energy of the king’s 
mind, it is not incredible that Saul at first sight 
may not have recognized the shepherd hoy whom 
he had occasionally seen; 0 while as to Daiid him- 
self it is not to be supposed that he would put 
forward any obtrusive claim to tbe king’s recogni- 
tion on the ground of his former services. 

Again, it is objected that Saul's inquiry of Abner, 
pap tain of the host (1 Sam. xvii. 55), after David’s 
slaying of Goliath, 11 Whose son is this youth,” is 
extraordinary, if David hail really stood in the rela 
tion to Saul which the previous account has men- 
tioned. But as Kurtz remarks (Herzog’s Heal- 
Buryk. iii. 300), the import of the question may 


• o Tim physical development Is much more rapid 
n th^Knst than amongst us, and a young jwrson there 
M>on passes out tf tlm knowledge of those from whom 
fie Is se]Nt rated. For some very Interesting remarks 

*u this point, see Thomson’s Land and Look, 11. 3U0. 


have been not so much who is David's father as fcfl 
his name merely, as what is David’s ancestry, Lis 
parentage and rank in fife. Sauk may have been 
inditlerent respecting the family of his harp-playet 
and armor -bearer; but after the victory, when the 
successful champion, according to the terms which 
Saul himself had proposed, was about to become 
bis son-in-law (I Sam. xvii. 25), it was obviously 
a matter of great interest to him to obtain more 
particular information respecting his birth and con- 
nections. 

It is affirmed also that the account of David at 
the time of his first introduction to Saul (1 Sam. 
xvi. 18), as “ a mighty valiant man, and a man 
of war,” is out of place there, because he had not 
yet displayed the military qualities which those 
words ascribe to him. This description, as Winer 
admits {lit a he. i. 2G0), may be merely proleptic. 
inserted by the historian not of course as repre- 
senting what David was at that time, hut what he 
was known to be in history to readers of the story. 
Keil and Delitzseh prefer to say, that his conflicts 
with the lion and the bear (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35) 
had already furnished such proofs of heroism, that 
none who knew him could fail to discern in him 
the future warrior (Books of Samuil, p. 171, 
Clark’s Library). Stanley (see I. 4 above) thinks 
that David may already have fought against the 
Philistines, and was known to some of Said's guards 
for his military exploits. But this supposition im- 
plies in effect that the two parts of the narrative 
are inconsistent with each other; for David’s awk- 
wardness in the use of weapons when he assumed 
the championship against Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 
38 ff.) shows that he was then inexperienced in 
war. 

Another allegation is that the statement in 1 
Sam. xvii. 54, that “David took the head of the 
Philistine and brought it to Jerusalem,” must cer- 
tainly be an anachronistic addition to the history, 
because Jerusalem was not then in possession of 
the Hebrews, but was captured by David (or Joab) 
at a later period (1 Chr. xi. 4 If.). But the 
statement in that passage really is that David took 
at that time not Jerusalem itself, but the fortress 
of Jerusalem, the citadel on Mount Zion (called 
after him the city of David), which had not before 
been wrested from the ancient inhabitants (Josh, 
xv. G3). As to Jerusalem itself, i. e. the other hills 
and the suburbs which the city comprised, we read 
that it had been in the hands of the Hebrews from 
the time of their first arrival on the west of the Jor- 
dan, in the days of Joshua (Judg. i. 8, 21 ). David 
at first deposited the armor of Goliath in his own 
tent or house at Bethlehem (1 Sam. xvii. 54); hut 
it was in the natural course of things that such a 
trophy after a time would be placed in some more 
public custody. No one can seriously think that 
this statement conflicts with 1 Sam. xxi. 9, from 
which it appears that the sword of Goliath wai 
found in the sanctuary at Non at the time of 
David's interview with the priest Ahimelech. Nor 
is such a return of David to Bethlehem, to leave 
there the spoils of war or to visit his friends, incon- 
sistent with 1 Sam. xviii. 2, where it is said that Saul 
did nut jKTinit him any more “ to go to his father’s 


Josephus (Ant. vi. 9, § 1) mi vs that even a few year* 
clnpceil between liavid's leaving (he court of Saul, and 
their meeting again In the camp from which Davl4 
went forth to fight Goliath. il 
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bouse.” The meaning in that passage is that 
David was henceforth to attach himself to Saul as 
one of his personal retinue, and not again, as he 
had formerly done, resume his occupation as a 
shepherd. 

Dean Stanley has three Lectures on David in 
his History of the Jewish Church (ii. 49-155). He 
has presented there essentially the same facts and 
aspects of character that are brought before us in 
the preceding sketch : but with the advantage of 
making the picture more living and real by being 
put in the frame-work of the history and finished 
with minuter touches. Of David’s personal appear- 
ance in his boyhood, l e retains in his Lectures the 
description previously given in the Dictionary (p. 
H53). Against one of the traits in this figure 
Dietrich urges an objection from an unexpected 
quarter. He understands (Ges. Heb. mid Chuld. 
flandw. p. 10, Ote Aufl.) that what the A. V. ren- 
ders “a pillow of goat's hair,” which Michal placed 
in David’s bed (1 Sam. xix. 13), was in reality a 
texture of goat’s hair, a sort of wig which she put 
around the head of the teraphim or image so as to 
make it appear like David’s hair, and thus deceive 
Saul’s messengers. On that view of the case, he 
says, the stratagem presupposes that David’s hair 
was black, that being the usual coloi cf goat’s hair 

in Palestine. Furst also (i. 25) refers ’’Olft'TS 
not to the hair, but to the countenance of David. 
Bunsen ( Bibelwerk , ii. Iter Theil, p. 122) says: 
u rothwangig, wrtl. rcthlich. An die Haarc ist 
dabei wol nicht zu denken.” Its being used of 
Esau, Gen. xxv. 25, is not decisive, for being generic 
(= “ reddish ” ), it admits of that application or the 
one claimed here. The older translators often ren- 
der mechanically (hence perhaps nvppaKrjs, Sept. ; 
and rufus , Vulg.). It was because David appeared 
bo boyish (ruddy and fair), that Goliath looked on 
him with contempt (1 Sam. xvi. 12, xvii. 42). It 
does not appear why he should be thought less a 
warrior for being red-haired. 

In regard to the variations which appear in the 
mode of relating David’s history, Kurtz has well 
stated and answered the current objections in his 
article on David in Herzog’s Real-Encyk. hi. 298- 
307. He does not consider them to be of any 
great moment. See also Havernick’s Einl. in das 
A. Test. ii. 135 fif. for the grounds of a similar 
conclusion. Tholuck has given a good sketch of 
David’s outward life in its relation to his writings, 
and has grouped together on that basis the princi- 
pal psalms which he would refer to him as the 
author ( Ubersetzung u. Auslegung der Psalmcn , § 
3). Perowne’s remarks here are valuable for the 
light which they throw on the connection between 
the Psalmist’s inner and outward life as expressed 
in his poetry (Book of Psalms , i. xviii.-xxiv.). 
Chandhi ’s Life of David (Oxford, 1853), though 
antiquated in some respects, still remains one of our 
best helps for the study of David’s history. Herder 
commends it strongly (Stmlium der Theologie , 8ter 
Brief). Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations furnish 
useful information on the leading incidents in the 
.•areer of the poet-king. There is a collection of 
sermons, Da rid , der Koniy, by F. W. Krum- 
macker (1866), similar to those on Elijah and 
Elisha by the same author, which have obtained 
bo much celebrity. 

On the probable scene of David’s encounter with 
Goliath (Wady es-Sumpt — Valley of Elah, 3] 
aours southwest of Jerusalem), see Rob. Bibl. Res. 
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ii. 350, 1st ed. ; Thomson’s Land and Book , ii. 
363 ; Porter’s Giant Cities, &c., p. 223 ; Sepp’s 
Jerusalem u. das heil. Land , i. 57 ; Tobler’s Dritte 
Wanderung , p. 122. Ii. 

DAVID, CITY OF. [Jerusalem.] 

DAY" ( I oi», OY 1 , perhaps from tUPP, lalvco, to 
be warm). The variable length of the natural day 
(“ ab exortu ad occasum solis,” Censor, de Die Nat. 
p. 23) at different seasons led, in the very earliest 
times, to the adoption of the civil day (or one rev- 
olution of the sun) as a standard of time. The 
commencement of the civil day varies in different 
nations: the Babylonians (like the people of Nu- 
remberg) reckoned it from sunrise to sunrise (Isidor. 
Orig. v. 30); the Umbrians from noon to noon; 
the Romans from midnight to midnight (Plin. ii. 
79); the Athenians and others from sunset to sun- 
set (Macrob. Saturn, i. 3; Gell. iii. 2). 

The Hebrews naturally adopted the latter reckon- 
ing (Lev. xxiii. 32, “ from even to even shall }e 
celebrate your sabbath”) from Gen. i. 5, “the 
evening and the morning were the first day ” (a 
passage which the Jews are said to have quoted to 
Alexander the Great (Gem. Tamid , 66, 1; Reland, 
Ant. Hebr. iv. 1, § 15). Some (as in Godwyn’s 
Moses and Aaron) argue foolishly from Matt, xxviii. 
1, that they began their civil day in the morning; 
but the expression inKpcaoKovori shows that the 
natural day is there intended. Hence the expres- 
sions “ evening-morning ”= day (Dan. viii. 14; 
LXX. vvxQ’hpcpovi also 2 Cor. xi. 25), the Hindoo 
ahoratra (Von Bolilen on Gen. i. 4), and wxOrj- 
pepov (2 Cor. xi. 25). There was a similar custom 
among the Athenians, Arabians, and ancient Teu- 
tons (Tac. Germ, xi., “nec dierum numerum ut 
apud nos, sed noctium computant . . . nox ducere 
diem videtur”), and Celtic nations (Cass, de B. G. 
vi. 18, “ ut noctem dies subsequatur ”). This mode 
of reckoning was widely spread. It ls found in the 
Roman Law (Gaius, i. 112), in the Nibelungenlied, 
in the Salic law (inter decern nodes), in our own 
terms “ {ovt-night," “seven -nights" (see Orelli, 
Ax. in loc. Tac.), and even among the Siamese 
(“they reckon by nights,” Bowring, i. 137) and 
New Zealanders (Taylor’s Te-lka-Maui , p. 20). 
No doubt this arose from the general notion “ that 
the first day in Eden was 36 hours long ” (Light- 
foot’s Works, ii. 334, ed. Pitman; Hes. Theogon. 
p. 123; Aristoph. Av. 093; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
iv. 274). Kalisch plausibly refers it to the use of 
lunar years (Gen. p. 67). Sometimes, however, 
they reckoned from sunrise (yjpepovvKTiou, comp. 
Ps. i. 2; Lev. vii. 15). 

* The Hebrew custom of reckoning the day from 
evening to evening, arose from the use of the lunar- 
calendar in regulating the feast-days, and other 
days of religious observance. It was not “ adopted 
from Gen. i. 5,” where the A. V. (the evening ana 
the maiming were the first day) misrepresents the 
sacred writer's meaning, assuming a construction 
of the Hebrew which is grammatically impossible. 
The true construction is: And there was evening 
(the close of a period of light), and there was 
morning (the close of a period of darkness), one 
day. So De Wette: “ Urul so irard Abend una 
ward Morgen, Ein Tag." So also Iveil; and he 
adds. p. 18: u Hieraus folgt, dass die Schbpfungs- 
tage nicht von Abend zu Abend, sondern . . . 
von Morgen zu Morgen geziihlt sind.” Delitzsch 
(3d ed. p. 100): “ Nachdem es mit der Schbpfung 
des Lichts Tag geworden, wurde es Abend und 
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wurde wieder Morgen . . . Kin Tag.” 1 .ange: 
“ L* ml so ward es Al>eml imd w:ml Morgen, der 
erste lag [Kin 'lag hier fiir der erste Tag].” 

I'he day consisted, therefore, of a period of light 
followed by a period of darkness, being reckoned 
fyoua morning to morning. In later Hebrew usage 
also, where simply the natural day is meant, as in 
l^ev. vii. 15, the terminating limit is the following 
morning. See further in Ilerzog's L'ncyk. y art. 
Tity (xv. 410). T. J. C. 

r ilie Jews are supposed, like the modern Arabs, 
to have adopted from an early period minute speci- 
fications of the parts of the natural day. Boughly 
indeed they were content to divide it into “ morn- 
ing, evening, and noonday " (Ps. lv. 17); but when 
they wished for greater accuracy they pointed to 
six unequal parts, each of which was again subdi- 
vided. These are held to have been : — 

I. A esheph, (from “to blow”) 

and Shachar, 'IRE?, or the dawn. After their ac- 
quaintance with Persia they divided this into, (u) 
the time when the eastern, and (b) when the west- 
ern horizon was illuminated, like the Greek Ixuieo- 
thea — Matuta — and Aurora ; or “ the gray dawn ” 
(M ilton ), and the rosy dawn. Hence we find the third 
Shaharaim as a proper name (1 Chr. viii. 8). The 
writers of the Jerus. Talmud divide the dawn into 
four parts, of which the (1.) was Aijehth hasha- 
char , “the gazelle of the morning” [Aijklktii 
ShamahJ, a name by which the Arabians call the 
sun (comp, “eyelids of the dawn,” Job iii. 0; 
ape'pas &\€<f>apoi/ y Soph. Antiy. 109). This was 
the time when Christ arose (Mark xvi. 2; John xx. 
1; Bev. xxii. 10; ^ ewi(picaKob(rr) y Matt, xxviii. 1). 

The other three divisions of the dawn were, (2.) 
“when one ean distinguish blue from white” 
( 7 row/, (TKortas en John xx. 1 ; “ohseurum 

aclinic euptie lncis,” Tae. //. iv. 2). At this time 
they began to recite the phylacteries. (8.) Cum 
luceseit oriens (up$po? /3a6us y Luke). (4.) Oriente 
sole (Aiae wpwt y draTfl\ai/TOS too r]\lov y Mark 
xvi. 2; Lightfoot, I/or. IJebr. ad Marc. xvi. 2). 

II. /Joke r y , “sunrise.” Some suppose that 
the Jews, like other Oriental nations, eommeneed 
their civil day at this time until the Kxodus (Jen- 
nings’s Jeicish Ant.). 

HI. Chain f/aybm y CPH lTH, “heat of the 
day” (ews biedepparOrj 7 ] 7)pepa y LXX.), about 9 
o’clock. 

IV. Tzaharaim, E’ynrj^*) “the two noons” 
(Gen. xliii. JG; Deut. xxviii. 29). 

V. Roach haybm, CVH PftH, “ the cool (lit. 
wind) of the day,” before sunset (Gen. iii. 8); so 
railed by the Persians to this day (Chardin, Voy. 
ir. 8; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 29). 

VI. Kreb y — “evening.” The phrase “ be- 
tween the two evenings” (Kx. xvi. 12, xxx. 8). 

a * Hut this precision appears not merely by com- 
paring Matthew's o^ia with Mark's ore ISv o tjAios, but 
still more clearly by observing that Mark himself sub- 
joins this clause to oi/n'a< In l»is own text (1. .'?2). Tills 
Joi.ble note of time Mark introduces as tacitly cx- 
jlainlng why th« people of Cu]>ornauin did not bring 
their sick to Jesus before the sun went down : they 
were restrained by their scruples about tin* Sabbath. 
Thomson (bind and Hook, I. 420) represents this 
lerupuloslty as still entertained by many of the east- 
ern Jowi with whom be has come In contact : " A pro- 


being the time marked for shying the paschal lantfc 
and ottering the evening sacrifice (Kx. xii. 0, xxix. 
•19), led to a dispute between the Karaites and 
Samaritans ou the one hand, and the Pharisees on 
the other. The former took it to mean between 
sunset and full darkness (Deut. xvi. 0); the Bab- 
hinistl explained it as the time between the begin- 
ning (5e(\rj Trpojia, “little evening,” Hah.) and 
end of sunset (5. 6 \p!a y or real sunset : Joseph. B. 
./. vi. 9, § 3; Gcsen. s.v.; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 
101; Bochart, l/ieroz. 5. 558). 

Since the sabbaths were reckoned from sunset to 
sunset (Lev. xxiii. 32), the Sabbatarian Pharisees, 
in that spiril of scrupulous superstition which so 
often called forth the rebukes of our Lord, were led 
to settle the minutest rules for distinguishing the 
actual instant when the sabbath began (o4/ia t Matt, 
viii. 1G = otc (8u 6 r)\ios> Mark).« They there- 
fore called the time between the actual sunset and 
the appearance of three Stars (Maimon. in Shabb. 
cap. 5, comp. Neh. iv. 21, 22), and the Talmudists 
decided that “ if on the evening of the sabbath a 
man did any work after one star had appeared, he 
was forgiven; if after the appearance of tico , he 
must otter a sacrifice for a doubtful transgression ; 
if after three stars were visible, he must otter a sin- 
oflering: ” the order being reversed for works done 
on the evening after the actual sabbath (Lightfoot, 
I lor. llebr. ad Matt. viii. 1G; Otho, Lex. Rub. s. 
v. Sabbath urn). 

Hefore the Captivity the Jews divided the night 
into three watches (Ps. Ixiii. G, xe. 4), namely, the 
first watch, lasting till midnight (Lam. ii. 19, A. 
V. “the beginning of the watches ”) = apxh 
OUKTU9 ; the “ middle watch” (which proves the 
statement), lasting till eock-crow (Judg. vii. 19) = 
fxe o' ov vvktu)v\ and the morning watch, lastiug till 
sunrise (Lx. xiv. 24) = dptyiKoKi) vv£ (Horn. II. 
vii. 433). These divisions were probably connected 
with the Lcvitical duties in the Temple sendee. 
'Hie Jews, however, say (in spite of their own def- 
inition, “a wateh is the third part of the night”) 
that they always had four night-watches (comp. 
Xeh. ix. 3), hut that the fourth was counted as a 
part of the morning (Buxtorf’s Lex. Talm. s. v. 
Carpzov. Appar. Crit. p. 347; Behind, iv. 18). 

In the N. T. we have allusions to four watches, 
a division borrowed from the Greeks (Herod, ix. 
51) and Bomans (<pu\aKri y rb rerapror p epos rrjs 
etwrJs, Suid.). These were, (1) oij/f, b\pla y or oij/ia 
0 l>pa y from twilight till 9 o’clock (Mark xi. 11; 
John xx. 19); (2) peaou\>KTiov y midnight, from 9 
till 12 o’clock (Mark xiii. 35) ; (3) aAeKTopotpcovia, 
till 3 in the morning (Mark xiii. 35, aw. 3 

Mace. v. 23); (4) wpict till daybreak, the same as 
wpw'ia ( u!pa ) (John xviii. 28; Joseph. A«f. v. G, § 
5, xviii. 9, § G). 

The word held to mean “hour” is first found 
in Dan. iii. G, 15, v. 5 (S/uViih, nyt^, also “a 
moment,” iv. 19). Perhaps the Jews, liko the 

fane nnd most quarrelsome follow once bandied mo Ills 
watch to wind just after sunset on Friday evening. It 
was now ids Sabbath, mid ho could not work. Thu3 
they still tithe mint, and anise, and euunnln, nnd 
teach for doctrines the commandments of men, mak- 
ing void tho law of tied by their traditions (Matt, xt, 
5). It was such perverse traditions us these that our 
h>rd rebuked when he declared that the Sabbath wu 
nuulo for man, not man for the Sablwith (Mink 11 27).* 
See other liko examples on tho samo pago. LL 
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Greeks, learnt from the Babylonians the division 
of the day into 12 parts (Herod, ii. 109). In our 
Lord’s time the division was common (John xi. 9). 
It is probable that Ahaz introduced the first sun- 
dial from Babylon ( wpo\6yiou , nY?so, is. 
xxxviii. 8; 2 K. xx. 11), as Anaximenes did the 
first (TKiaOripov into Greece (Jahn, Arch. § 101). 
Possibly the Jews at a later period adopted the 
clepsydra (Joseph. Ant. xi. 6). The third, sixth, 
and ninth hours were devoted to prayer (Dan. vi. 
10; Acts ii. 15, iii. 1, Ac.). 

On the Jewish way of counting their week-days 
from the sabbath, see Lightfoot’s IFor&s, ii. 334, 
ed. Pitman. [Week.] 

The word “day” is used of a festal day (Hos. 
vii. 5); a birthday (Job iii. 1); a day of ruin (Hos. 
i. 11; Job xviii. 20; comp, tempus , tempora rei~ 
pnblica, Cic., and dies Cannensis ); the judgment 
day (Joel i. 15; 1 Thess. v. 2); the kingdom of 
Christ (John viii. 50; Rom. xiii. 12); and in other 
senses which are mostly self-explaining. In 1 Cor. 
iv. 3, U7r5 avOpGOTrlvrjs r}/j.epas is rendered “by man’s 
judgment (t Jerome, ad Algas. Qucest. x. con- 
siders this a Cilicism (Bochart, Hieroz. ii. 471). 
On the prophetic or year-day system (Lev. xxv. 3, 
4; Num. xiv. 34; Ez. iv. 2-6, Ac.), see a treatise 
in Elliott’s Hor. Apoc. iii. 154 ff. The expression 
iirtovaiou, rendered “daily” in Matt. vi. 11, is a 
a 7 r. Aey., and has been much disputed. It is un- 
known to classical Greek (eoi/ce 7re7rAd<70ai vrch 
twv EuayyeXKTTwv, Orig. Orat. c. 16). The 
Vulg. has supersubstantialem, a rendering recom- 
mended by Abelard to the nuns of the Paraclete. 
Theophyl. explains it as 6 eVl rrj ovaia teal <tv<t- 
rd(T€i TjfjLwu avrapKT)s , and he is followed by most 
commentators (cf. Chrysost. Horn, in Or. Domin. 
Suid. A Etym. M. s . v.). Salmasius, Grodus, Ac., 

arguing from the rendering "inp in the Nazarene 
Gospel, translate it as though it were — rrjs iiriov- 
(rr}s Tjfxepas, or els avpiou (Sixt. Senensis Bibl. 
Band. p. 444 a). But see the question examined 
at full length (after Tholuck) in Alford’s Greek 
Test, ad loc. ; b Schleusner, Lex. s. v.; Wetstein, 
N. T. i. 4G1, Ac. See Chronology. 

F. W. F. 

* DAY’S JOURNEY. Distance is often 
reckoned in the Bible by this standard (see Gen. 
xxxi. 23; Ex. iii. 18; Num. xi. 31; Deut. i. 2; 1 
K. xix. 4; 2 lv. iii. 9; Jonah iii. 3, 4: Luke ii. 44; 
Acts i. 12). It is certainly conceivable that this 
mode of reckoning, used vaguely at first, as being 
dependent on circumstances that were liable to vary 
in the case of each particular journey, might at 
length have become definite, so as to denote a cer- 
tain distance traversable under conditions assumed 
as always the same. Something like this was true 
no doubt among the Greeks and Romans, who reck- 
oned by days and at the same time by stadia or 


« * Strictly, by " human or man's day ” as opposed 
to Christ’s day, or that of the fiual account: comp. 
bSe in ver. 2. H. 

b * The reader will find a much fuller note than 
Vlford’s, on c7n.ovcn.ot/ in Matt. vi. 11, in Dr. Conant's 
Matthew , with a Revised Version , p. 30 (New York 
i860). The conclusion is that “ daily ” of the A. V. 
is substantially correct and sanctioned by the best au- 
thorities, ancient and modern. Dr. Schaff supports 
the same view in his Lange's Matthew , p. 121 (New 
¥ork, 1865). Uford makes c 7 hovctioi/ = “ proper for 
justenance.” II. 
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miles; so that, interchanging the two modes, thej 
meant often by a day’s journey a fixed number of 
stadia or miles, without taking into account the cir 
cumstances which might control the distance act- 
ually traversed in a given instance. This later and 
more precise scale for measuring distances arose 
gradually among them, and appears never to have 
superseded altogether the more primitive method. 
Herodotus (as an example of this fluctuation) de- 
scribes a day’s journey at om time as 150 stadia or 
about 19 Roman miles, and it another as 200 sta- 
dia or nearly 25 such miles. c For information on 
this subject see Forbiger’s Ilandb. der Alten Geoyr . 
i. 549 ft*. Roman mile-stones are still found on dif- 
ferent lines of travel in Palestine, e y. two south of 
Sidon, on the maritime road along the Mediterra- 
nean (Rob. Bibl. Res. iii. 415, 1st ed.), and one at 
Beth-zur, between Bethlehem and Hebron (Stan- 
ley’s Notices of certain Localities , Ac., p. 169). 
The proverbial expression in Matt. v. 41, “ And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain,” refers to a foreign custom made famil- 
iar to the Jews in the days of their Roman subjec- 
tion. Most of* the Roman roads with their mile 
stones {vice strata) have as late an origin as the time 
of the Emperor Septiinius Severus, a. n. 193-211. 
Traces of them are foimd on the east of the Jordan 
as well as the west. 

But nothing strictly correspondent to the Greek 
and Roman system of measurement (as far as such 
a system existed among them) appears to have 
been known among the Hebrews. It may be as- 
sumed, as a general rule, that when the writers of 
the Bible speak of a day’s journey, they mean to 
speak historically rather than geometrically, i. e. 
to mention the time actually employed in the jour- 
ney rather than any certain distance assigned by 
universal consent to a day’s journey. Hence, to 
know the actual distance in any instance, we must 
know more or less of the circumstances under 
which the travelling took place. As the modes 
of travelling were so various, — as the people jour- 
neyed on foot, or with horses and camels (though 
if they went in caravans the difference then would 
not be very great), with ftocks or without them, 
with women and children or without them, across 
plains or mountains, and with stations for halting 
at night along the route at irregular intervals, de- 
termined by herbage, streams, fountains, and the 
like, — it is evident that a fixed uniformity must 
have been ont of the question. It may be men- 
tioned, as illustrating this uncertainty, that the 
pilgrim caravans at the present day occupy two 
days in going from Jerusalem to the Jordan, about 
25 miles ; and yet a mounted horseman can easily 
accomplish the distance, rough as some parts of 
the way are, in less than half a day. Josephus 
states repeatedly that it was a journey of three days 
from the Holy City to the Sea of Tiberias or Gali- 
lee. Dragomen at the present time, partly because 


c * The same remark may be made of the Persian 
parasang. " The truth is,” says Rawliuson (Herod. 
iii. 260), ?f that the ancient parasang, like the modern 
farsakh , was originally a measure of time (an hour), 
not a measure of distance. In passing from the one 
meaning to the other, it came to mark a different 
length in different places, according to the nature of 
the country traversed. The modern farsakh varies 
also, but not so much as the parasang, if we can trust 
Strabo. It is estimated at from 3^ to 4 miles, or from 
30 to 35 stadia.” H. 
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they would adjust the time to the eonvemence of 
tourists, usually allot 4 days to the journey. The 
English consul at Jerusalem (as hap|iens to be 
within the writer’s knowledge) on one occasion of 
special emergency rode on horseback from Jerusa- 
lem to Nazareth in one day. 

It is obvious that such “ posting ” (that of “ a 
runner” in lleb.) as that to which Job refers (ix. 
20), mentioned by him as an emblem of speed along 
with that of the “ swift ships ” (lit. “ recd-skiffs ” ) 
and of “ the eagle that hasteth to the prey,” must 
he very different from that of ordinary travellers. 
[See A noaii kuc».] Roland, therefore, could well 
say ( PaUestina , p. 400): u Iter unius diei, quod spa- 
tium dietam vocant, certo intervallo definiri vix 
latest. Clarum est, pro locorum ratione, et modo 
iter faciendi, diversa spatia uno die confiei.” 

One consequence of a neglect to consider how 
variously incidental causes may affect the length of 
a day’s journey in the East is that the statements 
of the sacred writers may not only have been mis- 
understood, but charged with inaccuracies and con- 
tradictions for which the writers are not to be held 
accountable. It is obvious, for example, that when 
the journeyings of the Israelites in the desert arc 
mentioned by days, great latitude must be allowed 
in judging of the distance, since the movements of 
the vast concourse must often have been hastened 
or retarded by circumstances of which no account 
is given. The “ eleven days’ journey from Horeb, 
by the way of Mount Scir unto Kadcsh-barnea ” 
(Deut. i. 2), as the writer would merely insert 
there a general notice of the distance, are to be 
taken in all probability as the days of ordinary 
travel with camels, and not such days as people 
would need with Hocks and herds. This specifica- 
tion accords substantially with the report of modern 
travellers (as Seetzen, Russcgger, Robinson). See 
Knol el, Exvgtt. I/am/0. ii. 208. 

Yet it is not to be inferred that the “day’s jour- 
ney ” allows no proximate scale of measurement in 
this matter of distances. The itineraries of travel- 
lers, ancient and modern, show that the usual rate 
of the foot-journey (as it may be called, since those 
who walk may easily keep pace with those who 
ride) varies from 3 to 4 miles an hour, and as the 
number of hours devoted to travelling rarely ex- 
ceeds 0 or 8 hours per day, the distance of an ordi- 
nary day’s journey may be said to average about 25 
or 30 miles/* When there is nothing in the known 
or probable circumstances of the case to modify this 
rule, we may safely follow it in judging of the dis- 
tances represented by time in the Scriptures. Yet 
here, too, at least in the case of caravans, some al- 
lowance must be made for the shortness of the first 
day’s march. That is usually restricted to 2 or 3 
hours, or even less, and these tho hours near the 
close of tho day; and yet in estimating the time 
this short distance may be reckoned in Eastern par- 
lance as a whole day’s journey. It is so counted, 
no doubt, in speaking of the day’s journey (prob- 
ably in this case, if they went through Pencil, 3 or 
4 miles only out of Jerusalem) which the parents 
'f Jesus made before they discovered bis absence 
(Luke ii. 44). See the addition under Hkkkotii 
(A mer. ed.). 

Some of the journeys mentioned in the Script- 
ures confirm the general nile laid down above, and 


a • Dr Kobinson puis down (as Hie rule for com- 
muting his hours into miles) 1 hour with camels as «s 
miles, and with horses or mules = 3 miles ( Bibl . 
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others require some exceptional qualification, eitha 
intimated in the narratives or justified by them. 
Thus, Cornelius (Acts x. 1 ff.) sent messengers from 
Ciesarca to Jopjja, distant about 40 Roman miles 
(according to Iceland's combination from the /liner, 
//ierosolym. and the /liner. Antonin ), to invite 
Peter to come to him; they started mi the day of 
the vision in the afternoon (vers. 7, 30), and arrived 
at Joppa on the next day about noon (ver. 0): and 
returning on the morrow, they reached Casaica on 
the day following, the fourth from the setting out 
thence. They were unencumbered by any bag- 
gage, had in the main a level road, ai d could pro- 
ceed rapidly. The return appears to have occupied 
more time than the going to Joppa, which would 
be a natural result in the latter part of a continu- 
ous journey of some length. Again, we read in 
Acts xxiii. 31 that the 1 Ionian cbiliarch, Lysias, 
sent Paul under a military escort by night from 
Jerusalem to Antipatris. This latter place was 
about 38 miles from Jerusalem on the route to 
Ca'sarea. To perform the journey in that time 
would require them to travel at the rate of about 
4 miles an hour. As those who conducted Paul 
had a good road (traces of the old Homan pave- 
ment are still visible; see Rob. Bibl. /less. iii. 79', 
they could accomplish a forced march of that ex- 
tent in nine hours. Strabo says that an army un- 
der ordinary circumstances could march from 25U 
to 300 stadia in a day, i. e. an average of about 30 
miles. See Eorbiger’s 1/mnlb. dtr Alien Otoyr . 
551. 

The distances indicated by such reckoning some- 
times agree remarkably with information derived 
from other sources. Jonah (iii. 3) describes Nin- 
eveh as “a city of three clays’ journey.” i. e. in its 
circumference : for it could have had no diameter 
of that extent unless, contrary to all precedent, it 
was built in a circle. The dimensions which Diod- 
orus (ii. 7) assigns to Nineveh give it a circuit of 
about GO miles; and thus his statement accords 
very closely with that of the prophet, who would 
naturally have in view the foot-journey of about 25 
miles. Further, Jonah's “ day's journey ” in the 
city (about 25 miles) delivering his message as he 
went from one end of it to the other (Jonah iii. 4), 
would be the proportionate length of a street in a 
city whose longer sides according to Diodorus were 
150 furlongs, the shorter 90 furlongs. ISee Dr 
Pusey’s Commentary on Jonah , p. 253. Modern 
investigations on the ground support the same con- 
clusion (Layard’s Xin. and Bab. p. 640). On the 
other hand, Laban’s overtaking Jacob in seven days 
when the latter fled from llaran to Gilead, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles, seems at first sight to be to|»o- 
graphieally impossible, and obliges ns to resort to 
suppositions for clearing up the dillieulty which lie 
entirely outside of the history (see 1 Lujan, Amor, 
ed.; Bibl. Sacra, xxiv. 176-179: and Kitto’s Daily 
Bibl. Jllust. ). 320, Porter’s ed. 1866). The ques- 
tion whether the Moriah of Abraham's sacrifice 
((Icn. xxii. 2) was the mount of that name near 
Jerusalem, or Geri/.im near Shechem, depends in 
part on how we are to dispose of the patriarch’s 
journey of 3 days from Hebron to the plaee in- 
tended (see the addition to Mom.vu, Amer. ed.). 

The Israelites prayed Pharaoh (Ex. iii. 18) io 
allow them “ to go a three day’s journey into the 


lies. \. 15, 24 ed). This estimate seems slightly below 
rather than above the general average. 11. 
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wilderness,” in order to offer sacrifices to Jehovah. 
Some have supposed that Horeb was the place 
which they had in view in making that request. 
But Horeb is about 150 miles from Suez; travellers 
with camels occupy 7 days on the way (Hob. Bill, 
lies. i. GO). There is no reason for finding a topo- 
graphical error in 1 Kings xix. 4 ff. It is not meant 
there that Elijah spent 40 days in going from Beer- 
sheba to Horeb; but that in the strength of the 
food miraculously provided for him he wandered 40 
days and nights in the desert before he came to 
that mount, as Israel, nourished with manna from 
heaven, wandered 40 years before reaching the 
promised land. The direct journey from Beer- 
sbeba to Horeb is one of 8 or 10 days only (see 
Keil and Delitzsch, Bucher der Konige , p. 100). 
The day’s route of the confederate kings of Israel, 
Judah, and Edom in their expedition against Moab 
(2 K. iii. 9 ff.), though not entirely certain, is less 
uncertain for its being said that they made a 
“journey of 7 days ” before reaching the border of 
Moab (ver. 19). The opinion at least must be 
set aside that they went through Arabia so as to 
march against Moab from the south, as did the Is- 
raelites under Moses. It would be impossible to 
make that journey in 7 days. The note here in 
Keil and Delitzsch, as above (p. 226), shows the 
value of the modern researches on questions of this 
nature. At the same time it may be hoped that 
the proper surveys and observations are soon to be 
made, which will remove the vagueness connected 
with these calculations by time, and give us a fixed 
scale of distances at least for the places on this side 
of the Jordan. 

The reader may consult on the topics of this ar- 
ticle, Keland, Palestinn , pp. 397, 424, 451; Pauly, 
Real-Kncyk. vi. 254 ff., and v. 196 ff. ; Greswell’s 
Dissertations on the Harmony of the Gospels , ii. 
138-142, 219, iv. 525 ff. ; Winer, Realw. ii. 561; 
De Wette, Lehrb. der Ilebr. Archaologie, p. 390 
(1864); and Leyrer, in Herzog’s Real-Kncyk. xv. 
157-169. The last writer refers also to Bergier, 
Hist, des grands Chemins de V Emp. rom., Brux- 
ell. 1728, translated in Grcevii Thes. Antt. Rom. 
tom. x. ; and Pilargix, Dt lipid. Rom. juxta lias 
posit is. H. 

* DAY’S JOURNEY ON THE SAB- 
BATH. [Sabbath Day's Journey.] 

DAYSMAN, an old English term, meaning 
umpire or arbitrator (Job ix. 33). It is derived 
from day , in the specific sense of a day fixed for 
a trial (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 3, where avtiptoirivn 
rjpepa — lit. man's day, and so given in Wycliffe’s 
translation — is rendered “ man’s judgment ” in the 
A. V.). Similar expressions occur in German (eine 
Sache tagen — to bring a matter before a court of 
justice) and other Teutonic languages. The word 
“ daysman ” is foimd in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
ii. c. 8, in the Bible published in 1551 (1 Sam. ii. 
25), and in other works of the same age. 

W. L. B. 

DEACON (BuIkovos' diaconus). The office 
described by this title appears in the N. T. as the 
correlative of iirlcrKoiros [Bishop]. The two are 
mentioned together in Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 2, 8. 
The union of the two in the LXX. of Is. lx. 17, I 
may have suggested both as fit titles for the officers 
df the Christian Church, or have led to the adop- 
tion of one after the other had been chosen on inde- 
pendent grounds. The coincidence, at all events, 
loon attracted notice, and was appealed to by 
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Clement of Rome (1 Cor. xlii.) as prophetic. Like 
most words of similar import, it appears to havfl 
been first used in its generic sense, implying subor- 
dinate activity (1 Coi. iii. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 4), and 
aftenvards to have gained a more defined connota- 
tion, as applied to a distinct body of men in the 
Christian society. 

The narrative of Acts vi. is commonly referred 
to as giving an account of the institution of this 
office. The Apostles, in order to meet the com- 
plaints of the Hellenistic Jews, that their widow's 
were neglected in the daily ministration ( SiaKoria ), 
call on the body of believers to choose seven men 
“full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom,” whom they 
“may appoint over this business.” The seven are 
accordingly appointed, and it is left to them “ to 
serve tables ” — to attend to the distribution of the 
alms of the Church, in money or in kind (Neander. 
Pfianz. u. Lett. i. 51, ed. 1847), while the ministry 
( SiaKovla ) of the word is reserved for the Apostles. 
On this vievv of the narrative the seven were the 
first deacons, and the name and the office were de- 
rived by other Churches from that of Jerusalem. 
At a later period, the desire to reproduce the apos- 
tolic pattern led in many instances to a limitation 
of the deacons in a given diocese to the original 
number (Cone. Neocces. c. 14). 

It may be questioned, however, whether the 
seven were not appointed to higher functions than 
those of the deacons of the N. T. They are 
spoken of not by that title but as “ the seven ” 
(Acts xxi. 8). The gifts implied in the words “ full 
of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom ” are higher 
than those required for the office of deacon in 1 
Tim. iii. Two out of the seven do the work of 
preachers and evangelists. It has been inferred 
accordingly (Stanley, Apostolic Age , p. 62), that 
we meet in this narrative with the record of a 
special institution to meet a special emergency, and 
that the seven were not deacons, in the later sense 
of the term, but commissioners who w r ere to super- 
intend those that did the work of deacons. There 
are indications, however, of the existence of another 
body in the Church of Jerusalem whom we may 
compare with the deacons of Phil. i. 1, and I Tim. 
iii. 8. As the Trpea^vrepoi of Acts xiv. 23, xv. 
6; 1 Pet. v. 1, were not merely men advanced in 
years, so the vccbrepoi or vearicKoi of Acts v. 6, 
10 were probably not merely young men, but per- 
sons occupying a distinct position and exercising 
distinct functions (cf. Mosheim de Rtb. Christ, p. 
118). The identity of eTrlaKOTroi and irpeafivTepoi 
has been shown under Bishop; and it is natural 
to infer from this that there was a similar relation 
between the two titles of BiaKonoi and i/ecbrepoi. 
The parallelism of 6 vedorepos and 6 BiaKoucidr in 
Luke xxii. 26, tends to the same conclusion. 

Assuming on these data the identity of the two 
names we have to ask — 

(1.) To what previous organization, if any, the 
order is traceable ? 

(2.) What were the qualifications and functions 
of the men so designated ? 

I. As the constitution of the Jewish synagogue 
| had its elders (D'OfTT) or pastors sc 

also it had its subordinate officers (E^^n)* the 
birripeTai of Luke iv. 20, whose work it was to giv<* 
the reader the rolls containing the lessons for the 
day, to clean the synagogue, to open and close it 
at the right times (Synagogue; and see Winer). 
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It was natural that when the Galilean disciples 
found themselves at the head of congregations of 
their own, the}' should adopt this as well as other 
parts of the arrangements with which they were 
familiar, and accordingly the uedirepoi of Acts v. 
do what the vmjperai of the synagogue would have 
done under like circumstances. 

II. The moral qualifications described in 1‘Tim. 
iii. as necessary for the office of a deacon are sub- 
stantially tlie same as those of the bishop. The 
deacons, however, were not required to be “given 
to hospitality,” nor to be “apt to teach.” It was 
enough for them to “ hold the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience.” They were not to gain their 
living by disreputable occupations (^ 7 ) alaxp°~ 
Kcpdus). On offering themselves for their work 
they were to he subject to a strict scrutiny (1 Tim. 
iii. 10), and if this ended satisfactorily were to enter 
on it. On the view that has been taken of the 
events of Acts vi., there is no direct evidence in the 
N. l\ that they were appointed by the laying on of 
hands, but it is at least probable that what was so 
familiar as the outward sign of the bestowal of 
spiritual gifts or functions would not have been 
omitted in this instance, and therefore that in this 
respect the later practice of the Church was in 
harmony with the earlier. What the functions of 
the deacons were we are left to infer from that 
later practice, from the analogy of the synagogue 
and ft-oni the scanty notices of the N. T. From 
these data we may think of the ueuirepoi in the 
Church of Jerusalem as preparing the rooms in 
which the disciples met, taking part in the distribu- 
tion of alms out of the common fund, at first with 
no direct supervision, then under that of the Seven, 
and afterwards under the elders, maintaining order 
at the daily meetings of the disciples to break 
bread, baptizing new converts, distributing the 
bread and the wine of the Lord's Supper, which 
the Apostle or his representative had blessed. In 
the Asiatic and Greek churches, in which the sur- 
render of property and consequent dependence of 
large numbers on the common treasury had never 
been carried to the same extent, this work would 
be one of less difficulty than it was when “ the 
Grecians murmured against the Hebrews,” and 
hence probably it was that the appointment of the 
Seven stands out as a solitary fact with nothing 
answering to it in the later organization. What- 
ever alms there were to be distributed would nat- 
urally pass through their hands, and the other func- 
tions continued probably as before. It does not 
appear to have belonged to the office of a deneon 
to teach publicly in the Church. The possession 
of any special xdpux^ua would lead naturally to a 
higher work and office, but the idea that the diae- 
onate was but a probation through which a man 
had to pass before he could be an elder or bishop 
was foreign to the constitution of the Church of 
the 1st century. Whatever countenance it may 
receive from the common patristic intepretation of 
1 'rim. iii. Id (of. Kstius and Hammond ad foe.), 
there can be little doubt (as all the higher order of 
expositors have felt, of. Wiesinger and Ellicott ad 
foe.) that when St. Paul speaks of the *aAor £ a0 
uJy, which is gained by those who “do the office 
of a deacon well,” he refirs to the honor which be- 
longs essentially to the lower work, not to that 
which they were to find in promotion to a higher. 
Traces of the primitive constitution and of the 
permanence of the diaconate are found even in the 
liore developed system of which we find the com- 


i meneement in the Ignatian epistles. Originall» 
the deacons had been the helpers of the bishop- 
elder of a Church of a given district. When the 
two names of the latter title were divided and the 
bishop presided, whether as primus inter parts , or 
with a more absolute authority over many elders 
the deacons appear to have been dependent directly 
on him and not on the presbyters, and as being 
his ministers, the “ eyes and ears of the bishop ” 
(Const. Apost . ii. 44), were tempted to set them- 
selves up against the elders, lienee the necessity 
of laws like those of Cone . Nic. c. 18; Cone. 
Carth. iv. e. 37, enjoining greater humility, and 
hence probably the strong language of Ignatius as 
to the reverence due to deacons (A p . ad Trail . c. 
3; ad Smyrn. c. 8). E. II. P. 

* We think it proper to add a few remarks to 
this article, supplementary in part, and in part by 
way of dissent. 

(I.) The diaconate or office of help, like the 
1 iresby tero-episcopat e, grew out of the apostolic 
office, which at first embraced all the ministerial 
functions and duties. Christ did not appoint, 
cither directly or by verbal command, bishops, 
priests, and deacons, but he chose apostles and 
endowed them with his Spirit, under whose guid- 
ance they divided their labor with proper regard to 
times and seasons, and founded such institutions 
in the Church as were useful and necessary. The 
diaconate originated in the congregation of Jeru- 
salem at the time and on the occasion recorded in 
Acts vi. 1-7. 

(2.) The Seven , ol evra, elect ed on the occasion 
referred to (Acts vi. 3, cf. xxi. 8), were not extra- 
ordinary commissioners or superintendents of dea- 
cons (Stanley, Plnmptre), but deacons in the prim- 
itive sense of the term ; for their office is expressly 
described as dianorlu, and dia/coreir rpa ire- 
£ais, to serve, or wait upon, the tables , i. e. to 
distribute food to the widows and the poor (Acts vi. 
1, 2). Kxegetical tradition is almost unanimously 
in favo r of this view, and the latest and best com- 
mentators sustain it (comp. j\Ieyer, Alford and 
Lange- Itchier on Acts vi. 3). In the ancient 
church the number seven was even considered bind 
ing; and at Home, for example, as late as the third 
century, there were only seven deacons, though the 
number of presbyters amounted to forty. The 
name seven is no argument against this view; for 
the word deacons nowhere occurs in the Acts. 
There is indeed some difference between the apostolic 
deacons and the ecclesiastical deaeons, a difference 
which is acknowledged by Chrysostom, CKeumenius 
and others (see Suicer’s Thesaurus , s. v. Skxkouos)', 
but the latter were universally regarded as the legit- 
imate successors of the former — as much so as the 
presbyters were the successors of the irpeaSorepoi 
~ t k'ktkottoi of the N. T., — notwithstanding the 
changes in their duties and relations. “ In these 
early days,” says Alford, on Acts vi. 3, “ titles 
sprung out of realities, and were not mere hierarch- 
ical classifications.” Duckett says, on Acts vi. 3 
(p. 110, 2d cd.), “Hie general opinion at present 
is, that this order arose from the institution of the 
Seven, but by a gradual extension of the sphere of 
duty at first assigned to them.” 

(3.) 'There is no evidence whatever for the as- 
sumption (of Moshcim, Mack, Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
Meyer, Conyhcare and llowson, Stanley, and the 
writer of the above article) that the li ,y<ning 
(younger) men ” mentioned in Acts v. (ol rear 
Ttpoi, ver. G, and ol ueavlcntoi, vo*\ It); comp. Luke 
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txii. 20, where <3 recorepos is used as equivalent 
to 6 5j aKJucou) were identical with deacons and reg- 
ularly appointed church officers whose official duty 
required them to attend to the burial of the dead. 
There is no trace in the N. T. of such an ecclesias- 
tical class as oi redrepoi, in distinction from the 
np€(rf$vT6poi (who first appear Acts xi. 30), and the 
alternate use of veav'KTKoi in ver. 10 of the same 
persons is against it. Nor was the burial of the 
dead ever regarded as a part of the deacon’s duty, 
but was left during the first three centuries to the 
kindness of friends and neighbors, until a special 
class of officers called copiatce (variously derived 
from Koira.£eiv,quiescere, or from Koirerds, plmctus, 
or from K07ridco, hborare) among the Greeks, and 
Joss trii , Jbssores among the Latins, were appointed 
for this office, at least in large cities, as Constanti- 
nople. In the case before us the removal and 
burial of the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira was 
in all probability a voluntary service, for which the 
younger members of the congregation would nat- 
urally offer themselves from a sense of propriety, 
or in obedience to Jewish custom, or on a hint given 
by Peter. (So Neander, Geschichte der Pjian- 
zung , i. 67 ; R. Rothe, Anfange der * Christl. 
Kirche , p. 163 ff. ; and De Wette, Alford, Hackett, 
Lechler in he.) 

/ (4.) The diaconate of the Apostolic Church can- 
not be derived (as is done in the above article) 
from the office of “ministers” or “servants” 

(D'? T *n, vinipeTcUy Luke iv. 20, cf. John vii. 32) 

in the Jewish synagogue, whose business was simply 
to open and close the synagogues, to keep them 
clean, and to hand out the books to the reader. 
The correspondence between the Christian irpea- 

fivrepoi and the Jewish zekenitn (D'OfTf) is no 
reason why the diaconate should have had a Jewish 
precedent. There were no officers in the syna- 
gogue similar to the apostles, evangelists, and dea- 
conesses. 

(5.) The diaconate was instituted first for the 
care of the poor and the sick. Those who held the 
office were alms-distributors and nurses, the deacons 
for the male portion of the congregation, the dea- 
conesses for the female. But this care was spiritual 
as well as temporal, and implied instruction and 
consolation as well as bodily relief; for Christian 
charity uses poverty and affliction as occasions for 
leading the soul to the source of all comfort. Hence 
Paul counts the helps and ministrations (dun- 
\^ipeis) among the spiritual gifts (1 Cor. xii. 28). 
Hence the appointment of such men for the office of 
deacons as were of strong faith and exemplary piety 
(Acts vi. 3; 1 Tim. iii. 8 ff. ; comp, the /j.aprvpov-' 
fxevovs, Acts vi. 3, and dyeyKA/pTOi, 1 Tim. iii. 
13). In many cases, no doubt, already in the apos- 
tolic age, the diaconate was the stepping-stone to 
the higher office of the presbyterate which had the 
charge of public instruction, church government, 
and general pastoral care. Stephen preached and 
prepared the way for Paul’s ministry of the Gentiles, 
and Philip, another of the seven deacons of Jeru- 
salem, subsequently labored as an evangelist (Acts 
xxi. 8). The patristic interpreters refer the passage 
in 1 Tim. iii. 13 to promotion from the office of 
leacon to that of presbyter. [Degkke, Amer. ed.] 
i)ut we should not confound the liberty of the 
.postolic church with the fixed ecclesiastical order 
if a later age. In the fullness of the Holv Spirit 
ind under the guidance of inspired apostles, the 
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Church of the first century stood above the need of 
the mechanism of office, and Divine charity waa 
the leveller and equalizer of all class distinctions. 

P. S. 

DEACONESS (bia/coros- diaconissa , Tert.). 
The word StaKouos is found in Rom. xvi. 1 asso- 
ciated with a female name, and this has led to the 
conclusion that there existed in the apostolic age, 
as there undoubtedly did a little later (Pliny, Kp. 
ad Traj.), an order of women bearing that title, 
and exercising in relation to their own sex functions 
which were analogous to those of the deacons. On 
this hypothesis it has been inferred that the womeD 
mentioned in Rom. xvi. 6, 12, belonged to such au 
order (Herzog, ReakPncykl. s. v.). The rides 
given as to the conduct of women in 1 Tim. iii. 11, 
Tit. ii. 3, have in like manner been referred to 
them (Chrysost., Theophyl., Hamm., Wiesinger, 
ad he.), and they have been identified even with 
the “widows” of 1 Tim. v. 3-10 (Schaff, Apost 
Kirche , p. 356 [Amer. ed. in English p. 535 ff]). 

In some of these instances, however, it seems 
hardly doubtful that writers have transferred to the 
earliest age of the Church the organization of a 
later. It was of course natural that the example 
recorded in Luke viii. 2, 3, should be followed by 
others, even when the Lord was no h uger with his 
disciples. The new life which pervaded the whole 
Christian society (Acts ii. 44, 45, iv. 31, 32) would 
lead women as well as men to devote themselves to 
labors of love. The strong feeling that the true 
dpria-Keia of Christians consisted in “ visiting the 
fatherless and the widow” would make this the 
special duty of those who were best fitted to under- 
take it. The social relations of the sexes in the 
cities of the empire (cf. Grot, on Rom. xvi. 1) 
would make it fitting that the agency of women 
should be employed largely in the direct personal 
application of Christian truth ('Fit. ii. 3, 4), pos- 
sibly in the preparation of female catechumens. 
Even the later organization implies the previous 
existence of the germs from which it was developed. 
It may be questioned, however, whether the pas- 
sages referred to imply a recognized body bearing a 
distinct name. The “widows ” of 1 Tim. v. 3-10 
were clearly, so far as the rule of ver. 9 was acted 
on, women who were no longer able to discharge 
the active duties of life, and were therefore main- 
tained by the Church that they might pass their 
remaining days in “ prayers night and day.” The 
conditions of v. 10 may, however, imply that those 
only who had been previously active in ministering 
to the brethren, who had in that sense been dea- 
conesses, were entitled to such a maintenance. For 
the fuller treatment of this subject, see Widow. 
On the existence of deaconesses in the apostolic 
age, see Mosheim, de Reb. Christ, p. 118; Nean- 
der, Pflanz. u. Leit. i. 265; Augusti, Handb. der 
Christ. Archaol. ii. 3. E. II. P. 

* Ziegler's De Diaconis et Dineonissis veteris 
Ecclesiee (Wittenberg*, 1678), a monograph of 
sterling value, should not be left out of the list 
here. The reader will find the argument for “ dea- 
conesses ” in the primitive church well stated by 
Dr. Schaff in his History oJ‘ the Apostolic Church , 
p. 535. He understands the controverted /cara- 
Aeyeadco, 1 Tim. v. 9, of “election and ordina- 
tion ” to this particular office. Fressensd also 
(Histoirt des trots premiers Sticks, ii. 234) holds 
to the existence of this order of women in the first 
Christian age, but places it not so much on th« 
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ground of explicit Scripture proof, as that of gen- 
eral fitness ami probability. 1 lather’s view is not 
essentially ditlerent from this. Without supposing 
that the widows in question were formally set apart 
10 an official work at this early jxriud, he thinks 
that their “ being put on the roll ” {KaraXeylaOi v) 
jf those wholly supported by the Church would 
naturally bring with it the result, as it did the ob- 
ligation, of devoting themselves to such works of 
benevolence as were suited to their age and sex. 
(‘Sec in .Meyer’s Comm. hb. das X. Test. via. 04.) 
Out of this Ansatz may have grown the female 
iiaconate of later times 

l»ev. ,1. S. llowson, I). D., has written a valu- 
able treatise on this subject: Deaconesses ; or, 
The Ojficial Help of Women in Parochial B orfc 
tiw/ in Charitable Institutions (Lond. 18(>0). lie 
6]>eaks here in a more positive tone than in his 
Life ami Epistbs of St. Paul, of the validity of 
the texts to which appeal is usually made in proof 
of such ministrations in the apostolic church. He 
pleads for the revival of the institution in Protes- 
tant churches, and states the results of some at- 
tempts for this purpose in England, France, and 
Germany. Sec also his remarks on this point in 
his still later work : Scenes from (he Lift of St. 
Paul, and their Ueliyious Lessons (Fond. 1800). 

For the later ecclesiastical opinions and usages 
on this subject, the reader may see llomo/fs M r ork 
in the Church, by J. M. Ludlow (Lond. 1805). 
The writer treats there less fully of the Scripture 
argument, assuming rather than proving, that 5/- 
aKoyos applied to Pluebe (Rom. xvi. 1) can mean 
only “deaconess” as the correlative of “deacon,” 
and that yvvouKas (1 Tim. iii. II) must mean 
“ deaconesses,” and that all other explanations are 
iui|K)ssibIe. Dissenting from most of those who 
yet adopt his conclusion on the main question, he 
denies that the “widows” (1 Tim. v. 0 ff.) were 
deaconesses at all, and thus relies almost wholly 
upon the controverted yuraiKas for his Scripture 
proof of a primitive female diaconate. See also 
Hiurch Polity , hy II. .1. Ripley, D. D. (Boston, 
1807). The author suggests that on whatever 
ground the Scripture warrant for this office may 
Ik; put, its proper sphere of exercise is not to con- 
llict with the Apostle’s views of woman’s position 
in the church (1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35; 1 Tim. ii. 12). 

It may not lie known to all readers that the 
earliest < ongregational churches in England, in the 
Kith century, recognized fully this order of female 
laltorers as a part of their organization. Robert 
Browne (1582) speaks of the deacon as “the re- 
liever” and the deaconess as “the widow” (Dan- 
bury's Memorials relatiny to hub pendents, i. *21). 
The Separate or Congregational church of Gains- 
Ixjrongh, England (158!)) — out of which came the 
Scnxiby church, the lx?yden church, and tiie Ply- 
mouth church — had “relievers” or “widows,” who 
must he “ widows of (50 years of age at least,” whose 
work it was “to minister to the sick.” Ac. (Dan- 
bury, i. 30, 31). Johnson and Ainsworth's Con- 
gregational church in Amsterdam (1(50(5) had “one 
ancient widow for a deaconess.” Though 00 years 
Md when chosen, “she did frequently visit the sirk 
ind weak; . . . and if they were poor, she would 
gather relief of them that were able, or acquaint 
he deacons; and she was obeyed ns an officer of 
Christ” ( Young’s Chronicles , p. 455, Boston, 
184! ). The Cambridge Platform (ch. vii. § 7) rec- 
ognizes this otlicc of deaconess. “The I xml hath 
ipj*>inted ancient widows (when* they may be hud) 
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to minister in the Church, in giving attendance to 
the sick, and to give succor unto them, and other* 
in the like necessities.” The Rev. Mr. Punchard, 
well known for his studies in the early ecclesiastical 
history of New* England, has kindly ]>ointed out to 
the writer the foregoing references. D. 

DEAD SEA. This name nowhere occurs in 
the Bible, and appears not to have existed until the 
2d century after Christ. It originated in an erro- 
neous opinion, and there can he little doubt that 
to the name is due in a great measure the mistakes 
and misrepresentations which were for so long prev- 
alent regarding this lake, and which have not in- 
deed ytt wholly ceased to exist. 

In the O. T. the lake is called “ the Salt Sea,” 
and “the Sea of the Plain” {Arabah)\ and under 
the former of these names it will he found described. 
[Ska, Tine Salt.] G. 

* The popular name of this remarkable sheet of 
water is a natural and appropriate appellation, 
although exaggerated stories have been current re- 
specting its properties — among them the fable 
that it exhales a noxious miasma. Reusing in its 
deep chasm or caldron, without any current or out- 
let; its heavy waters impregnated with mineral 
salts, combined with asphnitum and sulphur, acrid 
and nauseous to the taste, and fatal to animal and 
vegetable life; no fin stirring its still depths, and 
no flowers or foliage fringing its borders; its shores 
and surrounding territory sterile, desolate and 
dreary; the whole region lonely and stem, and 
bearing marks of some dread convulsion of nature; 
the cemetery of cities that once occupied a portion 
of ifs site, and a perpetual memorial of the right- 
eous judgments of God; — hy what more suitable 
and expressive name can it he called, than that hy 
which it is now generally known, The Dead Sea? 

S. W. 

* DEAD, THE. By this term the A. V. 
represents the Hebrew word E'SE"} (once trans- 
lated, deceased, Is. xxvi. 14), as well as the word 
HE to which it properly corresponds. It thus 
confounds two words of very different import; and 
what is greatly to be regretted, it ellaces, in the 
English version of the Hebrew Scriptures, a dis- 
tinct and striking recognition of the separate exis- 
tence of the sold, or spiritual part of man, after 
the death of the body. 

The dead (those who have ceased to live on earth, 
and are therefore absolutely dead to all earthly re- 
lations) are represented by which, as gen- 

eric, includes also the other term. 

The other term translated dead, E'S^, means 
disemlKKlied spirits separated from the body at 
death, and continuing to live in a separate existence. 

According to Fiirst (l/eb.u. Chabl. I fa mho. 

IE), it is from a root meaning to be obscure, dark, 
and was applied, by the same figure as the German 
Srhattvn , to departed spirits, conceived as mere 
shadowy forms. According to Gcsenins, it means, 
either the rpiiet, the silent , from their supposed state 
of inactivity and rei>ose, “ ut incolie regni tenebrosi 
et silentis” (romp. Is. xiv. *J), or the weak, the 
ft ebb , *• dtbilrs, ftacridi, . . . quod lmtuium na- 
tnra* «atis acrommodatimi est," Is. xiv. 10 (7'he* 
iii. 13u2).“ 


“ * lk*liU(«h. System 'ter DM. Psychotogie, p. 4^8 
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In either case, it is well represented by the word 
i hade, by which the same object is designated in 
English usage. The Hebrew word occurs in the 
following passages, which show the importance of 
the distinction overlooked in the A. V. 

The shades tremble, 

Beneath the waters and their inhabitants. 

Job xxvi. 5. 

Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? 

Will the shades arise and praise thee ? 

Ps. lxxxviii. 10. 

For her house inclines to death, 

And her ways to the shades. 

Prov. ii. 18. 

And he knows not that the shades are there, 

Her guests in the depths of the underworld 1 

Prov. ix. 18. 

The boldness of this truthful representation is 
worthy of notice. “Her house ” is called (ch. vii. 
27) “ways to the underworld,” and “ her steps ” 
(it is said in ch. v. 5) “take hold on it;” so near 
to its abodes, that (by a bold figure) the shades of 
the dead are there, and her guests are in the depths 
of hell! 

Other passages in which this word occurs are 
Prov. xxi. 16; Is. xiv. 9, xxvi. 14, 19. See. in the 
art. Giants, the paragraph added at the close of 
No. 3. T. J. C. 

DEARTH. [Famine.] 

DE'BIR, the name of three places of Palestine. 
1. but in Judg. and Chr. * *T3' T T [hinder 

part as of a temple, and hence the sanctuary, Ges. ; 
peril, pasture, Fiirst]: Aafilp', [Vat.] Alex. Aa~ 
Dabir ), a town in the mountains of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 49), one of a group of eleven cities to 
the west of Hebron. In the narrative it is men- 
tioned as being the next place which Joshua took 
after Hebron (x. 38). It was the seat of a king 
(x. 39, xii. 13), and was one of the towns of 
the Anakim, from which they were utterly des- 
troyed by Joshua (xi. 21). The earlier name of 
Debir was Kirjath-sepiier, “ city of book ” 
(Josh. xv. 15; Judg. i, 11), and Kirjath-san- 
naii, “city of palm” [or palm-branch or leaf] 
(Josh. xv. 49). The records of its conquest vary, 
though not very materially. In Josli. xv. 17 and 
Judg. i. 13 a detailed account is given of its cap- 
ture by Othniel son of Kenaz, for love of Achsah 
the daughter of Caleb, while in the general his- 
tory of the conquest it is ascribed to the great 
commander himself (Josh. x. 38, 39) [since the 
acts of the principal and the subordinate in such a 
case may he ascribed to one or the other]. In the 
last two passages the name is given in the Hebrew 

text as Debirah (rn^n). It was one of the cities 

given with their “ suburbs ” to the priests 

(Josh. xxi. 15; 1 Chr. vi. 58). Debir does not 
appear to have been known to Jerome, nor has it 
been discovered with certainty in modem times. 
About three miles to the W. of Hebron is a dee]) 
and secluded valley called the Wady Nunkur , in- 
closed on the north by hills of which one bears a 


foot-note : “ Der Name der Hadesbewohner E'S— H 

• t : 

lie Schlaffen (von scblaff, matt sein) stimmt zu 

len homerischen Benennungen ol Ka/aovres die Er- 
schlafften, a/xetnrji/a Kapriva die Hiiupter ohne Kraft 
V'Vos), ctkicu, elfiwAa, und kommt auch in der lnschrift 
tee sidonischen Konigs-Sarges vor.” 
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name certainly suggestive of Debir, — Deuir-ban. 
(See the narrative of Koscn in the Zeitsch . d. D. 
M. (J. 1857, pp. 50-64.) The subject, and indeed 
the whole topography of this district, requires fur- 
ther examination : in the mean time it is perhaps 
some confirmation of Dr. Rosen’s suggestion that 
a village or site on one of these hills was pointed 
out to the writer as called Isa, the Arabic name for 
Joshua. Schwarz (p. 86) speaks of a Wady Dibir 
in this direction. Van de Velde (J femoir, p. 307) 
finds Debir at Dilbeh , six miles S. W. of Hebron, 
where Stewart mentions a spring brought down 
from a high to a low level by an aqueduct. 

2. • eVl rb Teraprov rrjs (papayvo* 
’A x<*>P : Debera.') A place on the north bounduy 
of Judah, near the “Valley of Achor” (Josh, xv 
7), and therefore somewhere in the complications 
of hill and ravine behind Jericho. De Saulcy (ii. 
139) attaches the name Thour-ed-Dabour a to the 
ruined khan on the right of the road from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, at which travellers usually stop to 
refresh [themselves], but this is not corroborated 
by any other traveller. The name given to it by 
the Arabs when the writer passed (1858) was Khan 
flatherurah. A Wady Dabor is marked in Van 
de Velde’s map as close to the S. of Neby Musa, 
at the N. W. comer of the Dead Sea. 

3. The “border (b^QS) of Debir” is named as 
forming part of the boundary of Gad (Josh. xiii. 
26), and as apparently not far from Mahanaim. 
Reland (p. 734) conjectures that the name may pos- 
sibly be the same as Lodebar ('“Q'Tb), but no 
identification has yet taken place (LXX. Aaifivv, 
[Vat.] Alex. Aa&eip- Dabir). Lying in the graz- 
ing country on the high downs east of Jordan, the 

name may be derived from Dabar, the 

same word which is the root of Midbar, the wilder- 
ness or pasture (see Ges. p. 318). [Desert.] 

G. 

DET3IR * Aa/3/*' ; [Vat. Aai 8etv;] 

Alex. Aafieip • Dabir), king of Eglon, a town in 
the low country of Judah; one of the five kings 
hanged by Joshua (Josh. x. 3, 23). 

DEB'ORA (AejS fioopa ; [Alex. Azfifiwpa ' 
Vulg. omits]), a woman of Naphtali, mother of 
Tobiel, the father of Tobit (Tob. i. 8). The same 
name as 

DEBORAH (rnzq [bee] : Ae$ otfa, 
[Alex.] Ae0)3 ccpa: Debora). 1. The nurse of Re- 
bekah (Gen. xxxv. 8). Nurses held a high and 
honorable place in ancient times, and especially in 
the East (2 IC. xi. 2; Horn. Od. i. 429; Virg. sEn. 
vii. 2, “ ./Eneia nutrix; ” Ov. Met. xiv. 441). where 
they were often the principal members of the fam- 
ily (2 Chr. xxii. 11; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 166;. 
•Deborah accompanied Rebekah from the house of 
Bethuel (Gen. xxiv. 59), and is only mentioned by 
name on the occasion of her burial, under the oak- 
tree 6 cf Bethel, which was called in her honor 
Allon-BacL’ith (BaAavos 7r evdovs, LXX.). Such 
spots were usually chosen for the purpose (Gen. 
xxiii. 17, 18; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13; 2 K. xxi. 18, &c.). 


a De Saulcy quotes the name In Joshua as Da- 
bor but on what authority is not apparent. Cer- 
tainly not that of the Hebrew or the Vulgate. 

b * The A. V. omits the article, and thus obscure* 
the fact that the tree was well known for ages. H. 
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Many have been puzzled at finding her in Jacob's 
family; it is unlikely that she was sent to summon 
Jacob from Haraii (as Jarchi suggests), or that she 
had returned during the lifetime of Hebekab, and 
was now coming to visit her (as Abarhanel and 
others say); but she may very well have returned 
at Kebekali’s death, and that she teas dead is prob- 
able from the omission of her name in Gen. xxxv. 
27 ; and if, according to the Jewish legend, Jacob 
first heard of his mother's deatli at this spot, it will 
l»e an additional reason for the name of the tree, 
and may jmsibhj be implied in the expression 

TO* comforted, A. V. “blessed” (Gen. xxxv. 
9; see too Ewald , Gesch. i. 390). 

2. *[Ae&ficZpa: Debbora.] A prophetess who 
judged Israel (Jtidg. iv., v.). Her name, 
means “a bee” (or j(pr)£ y “ a wasp ”), just as Me- 
Kurcra and Melitilla were proper names. This 
name may imply nothing whatever, being a mere 
appellative, derived like Kachel (a lamb), Tamar (a 
palm), Ac., from natural objects; although she was 
(as Corn, a Lapide quaintly puts it) suis mellea , 
bostibus aculeata. Some, howev er, see in the name 
an otiieial title, implying her prophetic authority. 
A bee was an Egyptian symbol of regal power (ef. 
Call. Jar. GO, ami I't. May. s. v. icrcqv)', anc ^ 
among the Greeks the term was applied not only 
to poets ( more apis Matinee. Her.), and to those 
peculiarly chaste (as by the Neoplatonists), but es- 
pecially to the priestesses of Delphi (xprjafxbs /*e- 
Klaraas Bind. J\ iv. 100), Cybele, 

and Artemis (Creuzcr, Symbolik , iii. 354, Ac.), just 
as icrarrjv was to the priests (Liddell and Scott, 
». i\). in both these senses the name suits her, 
since she was essentially a vates or seer, combining 
the functions of poetry and prophecy. 

She lived under the palm-tree (“such tents the 
patriarchs loved,” Coleridge) of Deborah, between 
Hamah and Bethel in Mount Ephraim (Judg. iv. 5), 
which, as palm-trees were rare in Palestine, “is 
mentioned as a well-known and solitary landmark, 
and was probably the same spot as that called 
(Judg. xx. 33) Baal-Tanmr, or the sanctuary of 
the palm ” (Stanley, S. < f P. p. 140). Von Boh- 
len (p. 334) thinks that this tree is identical with 
Allon-Baehnth (Gen. xxxv. 8), the name and local- 
ity being nearly the same (Ewald, Gesdt. i. 391, 
405), although it is unhistorical to say that this 
“ may have suggested a name for the nurse ” (Hiiv- 
erniek's Intro <1. to Pent. p. 201 ; Kaliscb, Gen. ad 
loo.). Possibly it is again mentioned as “the oak 
of Tabor,’’ in 1 Sam. x. 3, where Thenius would 

read PHI}'! for PY2P). At any rate it was a 
w ell-known tree, and she may have chosen it from 
its previous associations. 

She was probably a woman of Ephraim, although 
from the expression in Judg. v. 15, some suppose 
her to have belonged to Issuchar (Ewald, Gesch. ii., 

4<S9). The expression PUTS is much 

disputed; it is generally thought to mean “wife of 
lmpidoth,” as in A. V.; hut other versions render 
it “uxor prineipis,” or “ l'umina Impidotlmnn ” 


« • Cnssel (Richltr unit Ruth , p. 43) explains fo/r/d- 
dtjik (sco above) of tho fiery spirit, enthusiasm, and 
ardor, which burned In her, and enabled her to set 
Hhera on flro by tho contagion of iier own example, 
rite beautiful fountain at the base of the bill on which 
iV'i/on stands, tiie place of tiie famous Jewish ceme- 
: »ry, ai* ut 0 miles west of Suftd, Is kuowu autong the 


(“that great dame of I.apidoth,” Tennyson), or 
mulie r eplendowm, i. e. one divinely illuminated, 

since n'n'sb = lightnings." But the most pro- 
saic notion is that of the rabbis, who take it to 
mean that she attended to the tabernacle lamps 

from T2b, lappul , a lamp! The fern, termina- 
tion is often found in men's names, as in Shelo- 
mith (1 Chr. xxiii. 9), Koheleth, Ac. Lapidoth 
then was probably her husband, and not Barak, as 
some say. 

She was not so much a judge (a title which be- 
longs rather to Barak, lleb. xi. 32) as one gifted 
with prophetic command (Judg. iv. 0, 14, v. 7), 
and by virtue of her inspiration “a mother in Is- 
rael.” Her sex would give her additional weight, 
as it did to Yeleda and Alaurinia among the Ger- 
mans, from an instinctive belief in the divinity of 
womanhood (Tac. Germ. c. 8). Compare the in- 
stances of Miriam, lluldah, Anna, Noadiah (2 I\. 
xxii. 14; Xeh. vi. 14). 

Jahin’s tyranny was peculiarly felt in the north- 
ern tribes, which were near Ins capital and under 
her jurisdiction, namely, Zebulon, Naphtali, and Is- 
sachar; hence, when she summoned Barak to the 
deliverance, “ it was on them that the brunt of the 
battle fell ; hut they were joined by the adjacent 
central tribes, Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin, 
though not by those of the extreme west, south, 
and east” (Stanley, p. 339). Under her direction 
Barak encamped on “ the broad summit of Tabor " 
(Joseph. B. ,/. ii. 20, § G). When asked to ac- 
company him, “ she answered indignantly, Thou, 
oh Barak, deliverest up meanly the authority which 
God hath given thee into the hands of a woman ; 
neither do 1 reject it ” (Joseph. Ant. v. 5, § 2). 
The LXX. interpolate the words on ovk olba rV 
rjfiepav iv fj tvo5o7 6 K vpios rbv &yye Xov /uer‘ 
ifiov as a sort of excuse for Barak’s request (iv. 8; 
of. 14, v. 23). When the small hand of ill-armed 
(Judg. v. 8) Israelites saw the dense iron chariots 
of the enemy, “ they were so frightened that they 
wished to march otV at once, had not Deborah de- 
tained them, and commanded them to fight the 
enemy that very day ” (Joseph. 1. <\). They did 
so, but Deborah’s prophecy was fulfilled (Judg. iv. 
9), and the enemy’s general perished among the 
“oaks of the wanderers (Zaanaim),” in the tent 
of the Bedouin Kenite’s wife (Judg. iv. 21) in the 
northern mountains. “ And the land had rest forty 
years” (Judg. v. 31). For the natural phenomena 
which aided (Judg. v. 20, 21) the victory, and the 
other details (for which we have ample authority in 
the twofold narration in prose and poetry), see Ba- 
hai*, where we have also entered on the difficult 
question of the chronology (Ewald, Gtsch. ii. 489- 
494). 

Deborah’s title of “prophetess” (nS''!23) 
includes the notion of inspired poetry, as in Ex. xv. 
20; and in this sense the glorious triumphal ode 
(Judg. v.) well vindicates her claim to I he oiliee. 
On this ode much 1ms been written, and there are 
separate treatises al>out it by Iiollnmim, Kalkar, 


Jews at present as Deborah’s fountain. They hnvo a 
tradition thnt t ho heroine passed there with llnruk on 
his uuireh to Tabor, nud bathed in tills fountain on 
tiie morning of tho decisive battle 8oe tiie writor’i 
lltustr. of .N criplvrfy p. 243 (revised ed.) ; and Thom- 
son’s 1m tut and Book , 1. 424. 11 
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and Keurick. It is also explained by Ewald (die 
Poet. Biiclier des Alien Bundes , i. 125), and Gum- 
pach (Alttestament. Stuclien y pp. l-140). a 

F. W. F. 

DEBTOR. [Loan.] 

DECAP'OLIS (Ae/ca7ro\is, “ the ten cit- 
ies ”). This name occurs only three times in the 
Scriptures, Matt. iv. 25; Mark v. 20, and vii. 31; 
but it is frequently mentioned by Josephus and 
other ancient writers. Immediately after the con- 
quest of Syria by the Romans (b. c. 05), ten cities 
appear to have been rebuilt, partially colonized, and 
endowed with peculiar privileges: the country 
around them was hence called Decapolis. The 
limits of the territory were not very clearly defined ; 
and prol ably in the course of time other neighbor- 
ing cities received similar privileges. This may 
account for the fact that ancient geographers speak 
so indefinitely of the province, and do not even 
agree as to the names of the cities themselves. 
Pliny (v. 18) admitting that “non omnes eadem 
observant, 1 * enumerates them as follows: Scythopo- 
lis , Hippos , Gadara , Pell:t y Philadelphia , Gerasa y 
Dion , Canatlia , Damascus , and Raphana. Ptol- 
emy (v. 17) makes Copitolias one of the ten; and 
an old Palmyrene inscription quoted by Reland 
(Pal. p. 525) includes Ahila , a town which, accord- 
ing to Eusebius ( Onom. s. v. Ahila) was 12 Romaii 
miles east of Gadara. Josephus (B. J. iii. 9, § 7) 
calls Scythopolis the largest city of Decapolis, thus 
manifestly excluding Damascus from the number. 
All the cities of Decapolis, with the single excep- 
tion of Scythopolis, lay on the east of the Jordan; 
and both Eusebius and Jerome ( Onom. s. v. De- 
c tpolis) say that the district was situated “ beyond 
the Jordan, around Hippos, Pella, and Gadara,” 
that is, to the east and southeast of the Sea of 
Galilee. With this also agrees the statement in 
Mark v. 20, that the demoniac who was cured at 
Gadara “ began to publish in Decapolis how great 
things Jesus had done to him.” It would appear, 
however, from Matt. iv. 25 and Mark vii. 31, that 
Decapolis was a general appellation for a large dis- 
trict extending along both sides of the Jordan. 
Pliny (v. 18) says it reached from Damascus on the 
north to Philadelphia on the south, and from Scy- 
thopolis on the west to Canatha on the east — thus 
making it no less than 100 miles long by 60 broad ; 
and he adds, that between and around these cities 
are tetrarchies, each like a kingdom; such as Trach- 
onitis, Paneas, Abila, Area, <fcc. 

This region, once so populous and prosperous, 
from which multitudes flocked to hear the Saviour, 
and through which multitudes followed his foot- 
steps — is now almost without an inhabitant. Six 
out of the ten cities are completely ruined and de- 
serted. Scythopolis, Gadara, and Canatha have 
still a few families, living, more like wild beasts 
than human beings, amid the crumbling ruins of 
palaces, and in the cavernous recesses of old tombs. 
Damascus alone continues to flourish, like an oasis 
in a desert. J. L. P. 

* DECEITFULLY, A. V. Job vi. 15 ff. 
“ Deceitful as a brook,” appears to have been a 
tort of proverb among the Semitic tribes. Thus, 
lob in the above passage compares the conduct of 
insincere, false-hearted friends to the streams of the 


« * Kor the fuller literature of the Song, see Bvrak, 
kxne r. ed. 11 
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desert. Dr. Conant (Book of Job , p. 24) trans- 
lates the passage thus: — 

u My brethren are deceitful, like the brook, 

As the channel of brooks that pass away : 

That become turbid, from ice ; 

The snow hides itself in them. 

At the time they are poured off, they fail ; 

When it is hot they are consumed from their 
place. 

The caravans along their way turn aside ; 

They go up into the wastes, and perish. 

The caravans of Tema looked ; 

The companies of Sheba waited for them 

They were ashamed that they had trusted , 

They came thither and were confounded.” 

The ground of the comparison here lies in the 
uncertain character of the brooks or streams in the 
East. A detailed example may best serve to illus- 
trate the peculiarity referred to. On the 2d of 
April the writer crossed the stone bridge to the 
right of Kuldniehy l£ hours to the northwest of 
Jerusalem. The channel of the stream was then 
entirely destitute of water. Richardson ( Travels 
along the Mediterranean , ii. 236) found there on 
the 15th of April, of another year, “ a small brook 
trickling down the valley.” Prokesch (Reise ins 
heilige Land , p. 41), who was there at another 
time, a few weeks later in the season, speaks of a 
full rushing stream as dashing along the water-bed. 
Otto von Richter (Wallfahrten im Morgenlande , 
p. 15) who was there in August, says that it con- 
tained then a little water. Again, Salzbacher (£r- 
innerungen aus meiner Pilger reise , ii. 31), who 
saw the brook near the end of June, says that it 
was then entirely dry. The stream, therefore, is 
evidently a very precarious one. It varies not only 
in winter, but at the same season in different years. 
It is a fair example of what is true of eastern 
brooks in general. These water-courses, as they 
may more properly be called, flow with water dur- 
ing the rainy season ; but soon after that are liable 
to be wholly dried up, or if they contain water still 
later, contain it only for a longer or shorter time, 
according to their situation and the severity of the 
heat of particular years. Hence, the traveller in 
quest of water must often be disappointed when he 
comes to such streams. He may find them en- 
tirely exhausted ; or, he may find the water gone at 
the place where he approaches them, though it may 
still linger in other places which elude his observa- 
tion ; he may perceive, from the moisture of the 
ground, that the last drops have just disappeared, 
and that he has arrived but a few hours too late 
for the attainment of his object. Fainting with 
thirst and after many a weary step out of his direct 
course in pursuit of the cooling stream, the way- 
farer reaches at length the place of hoped-for relief, 
but only to be doomed to disappointment — the 
deceitful brook has fled. 

We meet with the same comparison somewhat 
differently applied in Jer. xv. 18. The prophet’s 
sky had long been darkened with trouble and sor- 
row ; but the helper for whom he was waiting de- 
layed to come. The more exact translation would 
be: — 

K Why is my affliction perpetual 
And my wound incurable? 

It will not be healed. 

Thou art to me as a lying brook, 

As waters which are not enduring.” 

Thomson (Lnul and Book , ii. 231) has some 
remarks on this characteristic of the brook. He 
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rupposes, on account of the reference to Toma and 
Sheba, tiiat the streams which suggested Job’s il- 
lustration are those “ which llowcd down from the 
high lands of Gilead and Itashan, and came to 
nothing in the neighboring desert.” II. 

* DECISION, VALLEY OF. [Jkuos- 

IIAniAT.J 

I)E'DA X (']T T T [depression t low country , 
1‘ iirst] : AaSauj [\ at. in I Chr. Iou5a5ay:] Di- 
dnn ). 1. The name of a son of Kaamah, son of 

Cush (Gen. x. 7 ; 1 Chr. i. 0, “the sons of Kaa- 
luah, Sheba, and Dedan”). 

2. [In Gen. AfSai/, Alex. AatSai/; 1 Chr. and 
Ez. Aaidau; Jer. xxv. 2-1, AatSau, FA. AcScu/; 
xlix. 8, Aaioaju, Alex. I A. Aaidau' I)<iibin y iJe- 
r/un.] That of a son of Jokshan, son of Kcturah 
(Gen. xxv. 3, and “ Jokshan begat Sheba and 1 >c- 
dan. And the sons of Dedan were Assburim, l^e- 
tushim, and Leinnmim.” Cf. 1 Chr. i. 32). * The 
usual opinion respecting these founders of tribes is 
that the first settled among the sons of Cush, 
wherever these latter may be placed; the second, on 
the Syrian borders, about the territory of Edom. 
Hut Gesenius and Winer have suggested that the 
name may apply to one tribe; and this may be 
adopted as probable, on the supposition that the 
descendants of the Keturahite Dedan intermarried 
with those of the Cushite Dedan, whom the writer 
places, presumptively, on the borders of the Persian 
Gulf. [Arabia, Cush, Uaamaii, Ac.] The 
theory of this mixed descent gains weight from tiie 
fact that ill each case the brother of Dedan is named 
Sheba. It may he supposed that the Dedanites 
were among the chief traders traversing the cara- 
van-route from the head of the Persian Gulf to the 
south of Palestine, bearing merchandise of India, 
and possibly of Southern Arabia; and henee the 
mixture of such a tribe with another of different 
(and Keturahite) descent presents no impossibility. 
The passages in the Bible in which Dedan is men- 
tioned (besides the genealogies above referred to) 
are contains! in the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, and are in every case obscure. The 
Edomite settlers seem to he referred to in Jer. xlix. 
8, where Dedan is mentioned in the prophecy 
against Edom; again, in xxv. 23, with Toma and 
Buz; in Ez. xxv. 13, with Temuri, in the prophecy 
against Edom; and in Is. xxi. 13 (“The burden 
upon Arabia. In the forest in Arabia shall ye 
lodge, O ye travelling companies of Dedanini ”), 
with Tenia and Kedar. This last passage is by 
some understood to refer to caravans of tile Cushite 
Dedan; and although it may only signify the wan- 
dering propensities of a nomad tribe, such as the 
Edomite portion of Dedan may have been, the 
supposition that it means merchant-caravans is 
strengthened by the remarkable words of Ezekiel 
in the lamentation for 'lyre. This chapter (xxvii.) 
twice mentions Dedan; first in ver. 15. where, after 
enumerating among the trallickers with the mer- 
chant-city many Asiatic jKxiples, it is said, “The 
children of Dedan were thy merchants, many Kies 

D^S) were the merchandise of thine hand: they 
brought thee for a present horns of ivory, and 
ebony.” Passing thence to Syria and western and 
northern jieoplcs, the prophet again (in ver. 20) 
mentions Dedan in a manner which s<‘oms to point 
to the wide-Rprcad and |iossihly the mixed ancestry 
of this tribe. Ver. 15 may le pnwnmed to allude 
•specially to the CW< ih Dedan (cf, ch. xxxviii. 13, 
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where we find Dedan with Sheba and the merchant! 
of Tarshisli ; apparently, from the context, the De- 
dan of ch. xxvii. 15); but the passage commencing 
in v. 20 api tears to include the settlers on the bor- 
ders of Edom (r. c. the Keturahite Dedan). The 
whole of the passage is as follows: “ Dedan [was] 
thy merchant in precious clothes for chariots. 
Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, they occupied 
with thee in lambs, and rams, and goats: in these 
[were they] thy merchants. The merchants of 
•Sheba and Jlmmnh they [were] thy merchants: 
they occupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices, 
and with all precious stones, and gold. Ilaran, and 
Cannch, and Eden, the merchants of S/ttba , As- 
sliur, [and] Chilmad, [were] thy merchants.” (Ez. 
xxvii. 20-23.) We have here a Dedan connected 
with Arabia (probably the northwestern part of 
the peninsula) and Kedjir, and also with the father 
and brother of the Cushite Dedan (Kaamah and 
Sheba), and these latter with Asiatic peoples com- 
monly placed in the regions bordering the head of 
the Persian Gulf. This Dedan moreover is a mer- 
chant. not in pastoral produce, in sheep and goats, 
but in “precious clothes,” in contradistinction to 
Arabia and Kedar, like the far-oll' eastern nations 
who came with “ spices and precious stones and 
gold,” “bine clothes and broidered work,” and 
“ chests of rich apparel.” 

The probable inferences from these mentions of 
Dedan support the argument first stated, namely: 
I. That Dedan son of Kaamah settled on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, and his descendants became 
caravan -merchants between that eoast and Pales- 
tine. 2. That Jokshan, or a son of Jokshan, by 
intermarriage with the Cushite Dedan formed a 
tribe of the same name, which appears to have had 
its chief settlement in the borders of Idumaea, and 
perhaps to have led a pastoral life. 

All traces of the name of Dedan, whether in Idu- 
ma*a or on the Persian Gulf, are lost in the works 
of Arab geographers and historians. The Greek 
and I Ionian geographers however throw some light 
on the eastern settlement; and a native indication 
of the name is presumed to exist in the island of 
Ihidatt, on the borders of the gulf. The identifica- 
tion must he taken in connection with the writer's 
recovery of the name of Sheba, the other son of 
Kaamah, on the island of Awdl, near the Arabian 
shore of the same gulf. This is discussed in the 
art. Kaamah. K. S. P. 

DED ANIM (C'rjl: Ao iBiv: Dctlumm), 

Is. xxi. 13. [Dkdan.] 

DEDICATION, FEAST OF TIIE ( T i 
tyKalvia, John x. 22: Enarnia , Vulg. ; & lyua i- 
vi(rp.bs tou du<riacrTT)plou , 1 Mace. iv. 5G and 50 
(the same term as is used in the LXX. for the 
dedication of the altar by Moses, Nuin. vii. 10); 
& KaQapKT/jLbs tou vaovy 2 Mace. x. 5: Mishna, 

n2pn. i. e. dedication: Joseph. <po?Ta, Ant. xii. 
7, § 7), the festival instituted to commemorate the 
purging of the Temple and the rebuilding of the 
altar after Judas Maccahams had driven out the 
Syrians, n. c. 104. It is named only once in the 
Canonical Scriptures, John x. 22. Its institution 
is recorded l Mace. iv. 52-5'J. It commenced on 
the 25th of Chisicn, the anniversary of the pollu* 
tion of the Temple by Antioch us Epiphancs, n. c. 
107. Like the great Mosaic feasts, it lasted eight 
days, hut it did not require attendance at Jerusa- 
lem. It was an occasion of much festivity. The 
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writer of 2 Macc. tells us that it was celebrated in 
nearly the same manner as the Feast of Taberna- 
cles, with the carrying of branches of trees, and 
with much singing (x. G, 7). Josephus states that 
the festival was called “ Lights,” and that he sup- 
poses the name was given to it from the joy of the 
nation at their unexpected liberty — t V toprtyv 
6.yofxev Ka\ovuT€s avTgv ‘Forra, 4k too Trap ’ i\- 
iribos oifxai rat/TTjr 7)fxiv <pav?]vai tt^v i£ov<riav 
(Ant. xii. 7, § 7). The Mishna informs us that 
no fast on account of any public calamity could be 
commenced during this feast. In the Gemara a 
story is related that when the Jews entered the 
Temple, after driving out the Syrians, they found 
there only one bottle of oil which had not been pol- 
luted, and that this was miraculously increased, so 
as to feed the lamps of the sanctuary for eight 
days. Maimonides ascribes to this the custom of 
the Jews illuminating each house with one candle 
on the first day of the feast, two on the second day, 
three on the third, and so on. Some had this 
number of candles for each person in the house. 
Neither the books of Maccabees, the Mishna, nor 
Josephus mention this custom, and it would seem 
to be of later origin, probably suggested by the 
name which Josephus gives to the festival. In the 
Temple at Jerusalem, the “ Hallel ” was sung every 
day of the feast. 

In Ezra (vi. 16) the word n32n, applied to 
the dedication of the second Temple, on the third 
of Adar, is rendered in the LXX. by iynaivia, and 
in the Vulg. by cledicatio. But the anniversary of 
that day was* not observed. The dedication of the 
first Temple took place at the Feast of Tabernacles 
(1 Iv. viii. 2; 2 Ckr. v. 3). [Tabernacles, 
Feast of.] 

See Liglitfoot, Temple Service , sect. v. ; Hone 
ffeb. on John x. 22, and his Sermon on the same 
text : Mishna, vol. ii. p. 369, ed. Surenhus., and 
lloutingius’ note, 317 ; Kuinoel On John x. 22. 

S. G. 

* DEEP, THE (afiveraos'- abyssus). The 
term which the A. V. renders thus in Luke viii. 
31 and Rom. x. 7, it renders “ bottomless pit” in 
Rev. ix. 1, 2, 11; xi. 7; xx. 1, 3. The translation 
as thus varied (abyss would be better) is unfor- 
tunate, as it not only conceals the link of unity 
which binds together these passages (Rom. x. 7 
partially excepted), but leads the reader to confound 
it with “ the deep ” as meaning the sea (e. g. 
Luke v. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 25), and founded on a differ- 
ent original word (daKaaoa). “ The deep ” in 
Luke viii. 31, into which the demons that possessed 
the Gadarene maniacs besought Jesus not to cast 
them, is evidently the place of punishment to which 
t'iey knew they were ultimately to be consigned; 
for the being sent thither stands in that passage as 
equivalent to suffering the torment before the time 
spoken of in Matt. viii. 2J, which they feared might 
be at once inflicted on them. We may say further, 
in view of the evident analogy between these pas- 
sages and Jude ver. 6, that “abyss” is the place 
also where other wicked spirits of the same class 
are already confined, awaiting the more complete 
punishment which they are to suffer after the 
judgment of the great day. “ Abyss ” is not one of 
Jie names actually applied to the state of place of 
wicked men after death; but we seem to be for- 
bidden by sucli language as that in Matt. xxv. 41 
k) infer that the condition of lost men and fallen 
mgels is to be essentially different when the last 
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stage of their destiny is reached. In Rom. x. 7 
“ the abyss ” and “heaven” are opposed to each 
other as limits separated by the greatest conceivable 
distance. The use of the term in the Apocalypse 
partakes of the vagueness and poetic freedom of 
that figurative book, but retains still the ground- 
idea of its more direct, literal application. The 
“abyss ” or “ bottomless pit ” is a place enveloped 
in gloom and darkness whence arise clouds of smoke 
which “ darken the sun and the air” (ix. 2); from 
which issue myriads of destructive locusts whose 
king is Abaddon or Apollyon, who leads them forth 
to ravage the earth and torment mankind (ix. 3 ff.) : 
and into which at length this enemy of all good, 

“ the old serpent which is the Devil and Satan,” 
is plunged and chained for a thousand years, and 
where after a brief respite he is confined again 
apparently forever (xx. 1 ff.). 

In regard to the origin and force of this imagery, 
whfti with some variations has given expression to 
men’s natural consciousness of a future retribution, 
among so many different nations, see Prof. Stuart’s 
Comment, on the Apocalypse , i. 189, and Pfanner’s 
Sy sterna Theologies Gentilis Puiioris, pp. 459-489. 
For the usage of the Septuagint, see Biel’s Thesaur. 
Phil. p. 4. and for that of the Apocrypha, Wahl’s 
Clovis Librorum Vet. Test. Apocryph. p. 2. We 
are not 'o understand, of course, that “abyss” in 
the N. T. is coextensive with Hades or the under- 
world as the abode of the dead indiscriminately 
but is the part of that wider realm assigned as their 
special abode to the wicked. [Hades.] H. 

DEER. [Fallow-Deer.] 

* DEGREE ($aQfx6s' gradus). The original 
word occurs in the N. T. only in 1 Tim. iii. 13 : “ For 
they that have used the office of a deacon well, 
purchase to themselves a good degree, and great 
boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 
The “ degree ” or step referred to has been vari- 
ously understood: (1.) Of ecclesiastical preferment, 
e. g. from the diaconate to a higher office : so some 
of the fathers, and lately Wordsworth ; but this, a« 
Alford and Ellicott admit, is untenable. It is not 
likely that any such process of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment existed at this early period. (2.) A station 
or standing-place in the sight of God, and with 
reference to their own salvation (De Wette, Al- 
ford, Ellicott). (3.) A place of honor in the 
estimation of the Church (Luther, Calvin). (4.) 
Progress in the faith. 

The word etymologically signifies a step upward 
or forward, and in the tropical sense in which it is 
here used, expresses the general idea of advance- 
ment. The somewhat emphatic dative “ for them- 
selves,” makes distinct the idea of personal ad- 
vantage, as distinguished from service to o fliers, 
indicated by the verb rendered in A. V., “ used the 
office of a deacon.” The subjoined phrase, “bold- 
ness (or better, joyous cmfidence: see De Wette 
and Iluther in loc.) in faith,” shows that this advan- 
tage is of a s/nritual nature , and essentially sub- 
jective. The “degree” or step referred to, then, 
would seem most naturally to relate to progress in 
spiritual life. We may accordingly regard the 
passage in 1 Tim. iii. 13 as a general proposition 
in respect to the subjective spiritual benefit ob- 
tained by faithfully serving as deacons, the impor- 
tance of which in turn becomes confirmatory of the 
propriety of requiring the qualifications mentioned 
in vv. 8-12. The passage in 1 Tim. iii. 13 may 
be rendered and explained, then, as follows: “ Foi 
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they who well served as deacons ” (the verb in the 
fcorist simplj indicates the sendee viewed as com- 
pleted ; there is nothing to mark a reference to the 
day of judgment, as Alford would have it) “ obtain 
for themselves a yood tleyree ” (furtherance in 
spiritual attainments), “and much confidence” 
(towards God) “in faith in Christ Jesus.” Van 
Posterzce would unite with this the idea of future 
blessedness. G. E. D. 

* DEGREES, SHADOW OF [Ahaz? 
Dial; 1 1 kzekiaii.] 

DEGREES, SONGS OF C''V'tt7 

mbVCn), a title given to fifteen psalms, from 
cxx. to cxxxiv. inclusive. Four of them are attrib- 
uted to David, one is ascribed to the pen of Solo- 
mon, and the other ten give no indication of their 
author. Kichhorn supposes them all to be the 
work of one and the same bard (Ain/, in das A& T.), 
and he also shares the opinion of Herder (Geist 
der ebrdischen Poesie ), who interprets the title 
“ Hymns for a journey.” “ The headings of the 
psalms, however, are not to be relied on, as many 
of these titles were superadded long after the authors 
of the psalms had passed away. The words ‘ of 
David,’ or ‘ of Solomon,’ do not of themselves 
establish the fact that the psalm was written by 
the ]>erson named, since the very same phraseology 
would be employed to denote a hymn composed in 
honor of David or of Solomon ” (Marks’s Semnons, 
i. 208-9). Bellermann (Afetrik der Jlebraer) calls 
these psalms “ Trochaic songs.” 

With respect to the term jTlbjJEn, A. V. 
“ degrees,” a great diversity of opinion prevails 
amongst Biblical critics. According to some it 
refers to the melody to which the psalm was to be 
chanted. Others, including Gesenius, derive the 
word from the poetical composition of the song, and 
from the circumstance that the concluding words 
of the preceding sentence are often repeated at the 
commencement of the next verse. Thus Bsahn 
exxi. : — 

*' I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
From whence cometh my help. 

My help cometh even from Jehovah,” &c. 

And so in other passages (comp. exxi. 4, 5, and 
exxiv. 1, 2 and 3, 4). Aben Ezra quotes an ancient 
authority, which maintains that the deyrtes allude 
to the fifteen steps which, in the temple of Jeru- 
salem, led from the court of the women to that of 
the men, and on each of which steps one of the 
fifteen songs of degrees was chanted. Adam Clarke 
( Comment . on Ps. cxx.) refers to a similar opinion 
as found in the Apocryphal Gospel of the birth of 
Mary: “ Her parents brought her to the temple, 
and set her upon one of the steps. Now there are 
fifteen steps about the temple, by which they go 
up to it, according to the fifteen Psalms of De- 
grees.” 

The most generally accredited opinion, however, 
u that nbva is etymologically connected with 

nbi? “ to go up,” or to travel to Jerusalem ; that 
iome of these hymns were preserved from a period 
anterior to the Babylonish Captivity; that others 
were composed in the same spirit by those who 
returned to Palestine, on the conquest of Babylon 
ny Cyrus, and that a few refer even to a later date, 
but were all incorporated into one collection, be- 
tauwi they had one and the same object. This view 


is adopted by Uosenmuller, Herder, Mendelssohn, 
Joel Brill, &c. &c. Luther translates the words 
“ Ein Lied im hohern Chor,” thus connecting the 
psalm with the manner of its execution ; and 

Michaelis compares nbj7ft with the Syriac 

snbsttf (Scala) which would likewise characterize 
the metre or the melody. , D. \V. M. 

* if nibs^n designates the psalms grouped 
together under that title as those which the He- 
brews sung when they went to Jerusalem to keep 
the yearly feasts, the rendering should be “ Going*- 
up ” or “ Ascents ” (comp, avafiaivu as so often 
said of journeys thither in the N. T.). llengsten* 
berg’s advocacy of this explanation ( Die Psnl/nen , 
iv. 2te Abth. p. G). has given to it more recently 
still wider currency. Some of his arguments (which 
taken together have a cumulative force, though 

singly less decisive) are the following: (1.) nb}7 
is the usual- expression for these festival journeys 
(Ex. xxxiv. 24; 1 Kings xii. 27, 28; Ps. exxii. 4). 

(2.) The article in nib^^H, by way of pre- 
eminence, denotes the journeys, which can only be 
those annual journeys prescribed by the law (comp 
Ps. exxii. 4). (3.) The oldest, in all probability, of 
these pilgrim songs, namely: that which was com- 
posed by David soon after the consecration of Zion 
as the seat of the sanctuary and at the commence- 
ment of the pilgrimages thither (Ps. exxii.), con- 
tains an explanation of the sense of nHbx?? in the 
occurrence of two correspondent expressions (as in 
the case of the explanation of b''2tl , f2, Ps. xxxii.), 
namely: “ "We will go to the house of the Lord” 
in ver. 1, and “ to which the tribes go up ” (^bV) 
in ver. 4. (4.) Some of these psalms, in accordance 
with the most manifest internal marks, have been 
used for this purpose, e. y. Ps. exxi. 1 shows how 
appropriate the psalm w-as as designed to be sung 
in view of the mountains of Jerusalem. (5.) Ac- 
cording to this interpretation all the common pecu- 
liarities of these psalms are accounted for, such as 
contents, rhythmical structure, and local allusions. 

Hupfeld {Die Psalmen, iv. 252) favors this re- 
vived opinion of many of the older critics. Ewald 
also agrees with those who consider them hymns 
designed for pilgrimages to the Temple, composed 
during and after the time of the exile {Bill. Jahrb. 
vi. 105, and Gesch. Isr. iv. 115). Perowne (Book 
of Psalms : Introduction, p. xevi., Loud. 18G5) gives 
the preference to this explanation. H. 

DEHA'VITES (SJH^T : Aaua?oi: Pied) are 
mentioned but once in Scripture (Ezr. iv. 9). They 
were among the colonists planted in Samaria by 
the Assyrian monarch Esarhaddon, after the com- 
pletion of the Captivity of Israel. From their 
name, taken in conjunction with the fact that they 
arc coupled with the Susanchitcs (Susianians, or 
people of Susa) and the Elamites (Elymceans, 
natives of the same country), it is fairly concluded 
that they are the Dal or Dalii, mentioned by Herod- 
otus (i. 125) among the nomadic tribes of Persia. 
This people appears to have been widely diffused, 
being found as Paine (Aaai) both in the countrj 
east of the Caspian (Strab. xi. 8, § 2; Arrian. 
Erped. Al. iii. 11, Ac.), and in the vicinity of the 
Sea of Azof (Strab. xi. 9, § 3); and again a* Pi/ 
(A*oi, Tluicyd. ii. 96), Dal (Aaot, Strab.), or Paci 
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[AakoL St rah. D. Cass. &c.) upon the Danube. 
They were m Aryan race, and are regarded by some 
is having their lineal descendants in the modern 
Danes (sec Grimm's Geschichte d. deutsch. Sprache, 
i. 192-3). 1'he Septuagint form of the name — 
Duvceus, may compare with the Davus ( = A a F os) 
of Latin comedy. G. R. 

DE'KAR. The son of Deker, i. e. Ben-Deker 

m : vibs % Aaua.p : Bendecar), was Solo- 
mon’s commissariat officer in the western part of 
the hill-country of Judah and Benjamin, Skaalbim 
and Beth-shemesh (1 K. iv. 9). 

DELA'IAII [3 syl.] (-inland n^ = 
“ Jehovah's freedman ” — comp, air^evdepos Kv- 
plovy 1 Cor. vii. 22; also the Phoenician name 
AcAaiaordpros, quoted from Menander by Jose- 
phus, Cont. Ap. i. 18, and the modern name God- 
frey = Gottesfrey [ V] ; LXX. AaAalcr, AaAaias- 
Dalaiau , D data), the name of several persons. 

1. Delaiahu (’ASaAAcu ; [Alex. AaAai'a : 
Dalaiau] ) ; a priest in the time of David, leader of 
the twenty-third course of priests (1 Chr. xxiv. 18). 

2. Delaiah [AaAaia; Vat. in Ezr. Aa%ea, 
in Neh. AaAea: Dalaia]. “ Children of Delaiah ” 
were among the people of uncertain pedigree who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 
GO ; Neh. vii. G2). In 1 Esdr. the name is 
La DAN. 

3. Delaiah [AaAai'a; Vat. AaAea: Dalaia]; 
son of Mehetabeel and father of Shemaiah (Neh. 
vi. 10). 

4. Delaiahu (AaAatay and ToSoAias; [ver. 12, 
Alex. AaAeas, FA. AaA ias; ver. 25, Comp. Aid. 
FA. 6 AaAaias: Dalaias ]; son of Shemaiah, one 

of the “princes’’ about the court of 

Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 12, 25). 

_ The name also occurs in the A. V. as Dalaiaii. 

DELI'LAH (nb'b? [pining with desire] : 
AaAtSa ; [Vat. in ver. 13, AaAetSa:] Joseph. 
AuAtArj'- Ddila), a woman who dwelt in the 
valley of Sorek, beloved by Samson (Judg. xvi. 
1-18). Her connection with Samson forms the 
third and last of those amatory adventures which 
in hi* history are so inextricably blended with the 
craft and prowess of a judge in Israel. She was 
bribed by the “ lords of the Philistines ” to win 
from Samson the secret of his strength, and the 
means of overcoming it. [Samson.] 

It is not stated, either in Judges or in Josephus, 
whether she was an Israelite or a Philistine. Nor 
can this question be determined by reference to the 
geography of Sorek ; since in the time of the 
Judges the frontier was shifting and indefinite. 
[Sorek..] The following considerations, however, 
supply presumptive evidence that she was a Phil- 
ratine : — 

L. Her occupation , which seems to have been 
that of a courtesan of the higher class, a kind of 
political Hetsera. The hetaeric and political view 
of her position is more decided in Josephus than 
in Judges. He calls her yovg kraipi^opevTi, and 
issociates her influence over Samson with tt6tos 
ind cuvouata (Ant. v. 8, § 11). He also states 
nore clearly her relation as a political agent to the 

* lords of the Philistines ” • Joseph, oi 


7rpoe<7ra>T€s, to.'s &pxov<ri naAaiO'rtVcvi' ; LXX. 
apxovTts- Sat rapes ; oi rod Koivoui magistrates 
politician lords, Milton, Sams. Ag. 850, 1195) 
employing under their directions “ liers in wait ” 

Cnsrr : t b ez/eSpoj/: insidiis ; cf. Josh. viii. 14; 
[Joseph.] (TTpo.Tio3T(i)v)‘ On the other hand, Chry- 
sostom and many of the Fathers have maintained 
that Delilah was married to Samson (so Milton, 
227), a natural but uncritical attempt to save the 
morality of the Jewish champion. See Judg. xvi. 
9, 18, as showing an exclusive command of her 
establishment inconsistent with the idea of matri- 
monial connection (Patrick, ad loc.). There seems 
to be little doubt that she was a courtesan ; and her 
employment as a political emissary, together with 
the large sum which was offered for her services 
(1100 pieces of silver from each lord = 5500 shekels; 
cf. Judg. iii. 3), and the tact which is attributed 
to her in Judges, but more especially in Josephus, 
indicates a position not likely to be occupied by 
any lsraelitish woman at that period of national 
depression. 

2. The general tendency of the Scripture narra- 
tive: the sexual temptation represented as acting 
upon the Israelites from without (Num. xxv. 1, 6, 
xxxi. 15, 16). 

3. The special case of Samson (Judg. xiv. 1, 
xvi. 1). 

In Milton Delilah appears as a Philistine, and 
justifies herself to Samson on the ground of patri- 
otism (Sams. Ag. 850, 980). T. E. B. 

DELUGE. [Noah.] 

DE'LUS (A 7 ?Aos), mentioned in 1 Macc. xv. 
23, is the smallest of the islands called Cyclades in 
the yEgaean Sea. It was one of the chief seats of 
the worship of Apollo, and was celebrated as the 
birth-place of this god and of his sister Artemis 
(Diana). We learn from Josephus (Ant. xiv. 10, 
§ 8) that Jews resided in this island, which may 
be accounted for by the fact, that after the fall of 
Corinth (b. c. 146) it became the centre of an 
extensive commerce. The sanctity of the spot and 
its consequent security, its festival which was a kind 
of fair, the excellence of its harbor, and its con- 
venient situation on the highway from Italy and 
Greece to Asia, made it a favorite resort of mer- 
chants. So extensive was the commerce carried on 
in the island, that 10,000 slaves are said to have 
changed hands there in one day (Strab. xiv. p. 
668). Delus is at present uninhabited, except by 
a few shepherds. (For details, see Diet, of Gr. 
Rom. Geogr. s. v.) 

DE'MAS (Arjjuas), most probably a contraction 
from Atj prjTpioSy or perhaps from Ai )papxos y a 
companion of St. Paul (called by him his ouvepySs 
in Philem. 24; see also Col. iv. 14) during his first 
imprisonment at Rome. At a later period (2 Tim. 
iv. 10) we find him mentioned as having deserted 
the Apostle through love of this present world, and 
gone to Thessalonica. This departure has been 
magnified by tradition into an apostasy from Chris- 
tianity (so Epiphan. Hceres. li. 6, . . . /cal 
ATj/uim, /cal 'E ppoyevir\v, robs ayarr-paavTas rbv 
ivravda adwva, /cal KaraAelypayras r^v 6Sbr rrjs 
aArjOeias), which is by no means implied in the 
passage.® H. A. 


a * Luke’s name is coupled with that of Demas in ! of his grandest hymns on this association of toe twe 
3o l iv. 14, and Philem. ver. 24. It is hardly neces- 1 men with Paul’s earlier captivity and tb» subsequent 
<*rv to remind the reader that Keble has founded one | apostasy of Demas (Christian Year : St. ±.uke). H. 
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DEMETRIUS (ATjjU^rpios), a maker of 
silver shrines of Artemis at Ephesus (Acts xix. 24). 
These */aol apyupo? were small models of the great 
temple of the Ephesian Artemis, with her statue, 
which it was customary to carry on journeys, and 
place on houses, as charms. Demetrius and his 
fellow craftsmen, in fear for their trade, raised a 
tumult against JSt. Paul and his missionary com 
panions. 11. A. 

* The speech of Demetrius, by which he so much 

excited the Ephesian shrine-makers and through 
them the populace at large, was singularly adroit. 
He took care, in the lirst pl:vce, to show his fellow- 
craftsmen how the growth of this new sect affected 
their own personal interests (xix. 25), and then, in 
order to throw over this motive a better guise, ap- 
pealed to their zeal for religion (vv. 20, 27). But 
the shaker relied mainly, as Calvin thinks, on the 
selfishness of his auditors: “ lies ipsa elamat non 
tarn pro aris ipsos quam pro focis pugnare, ut 
scilicet culinam habcant bene calentem ” (In Acta 
AjjosI . xix. 23). The attempt to identify this 
Demetrius with the one next named on the sup- 
position that he may have become a believer, is 
unwarranted by Scripture or history. 11. 

* DEMETRIUS (A rj^riTpios) another per- 

son of this name, whom the Apostle mentions in 
3 John, ver. 12, as the model of a Christian, to 
whom the truth itself, so faithfully exemplified by 
him, bore witness. This is the only notice of him. 
The relation between him and John is uncertain, 
lie may have been the bearer of the letter to Gains 
(ver. 1). and one of the missionaries (vv. 5, G) 
whom the Apostle exhorts Gains to forward on 
their journey. There is no contemporary history 
to illustrate the epistle, and these points arc neces- 
sarily obscure. II. 

DEMETRIUS I. (Arj/ji^Tpios)} suniamed 
“ The Saviour ” (Samrjp, in recognition of his ser- 
vices to the Babylonians), king of Syria, was the 
son of Selencus Philopator, and grandson of An- 
tiochus the Great. While still a boy he was sent 
by his father as a hostage to Pome (n. c. 175) in 
exchange for his uncle Antioclms Epiphanes. Erom 
his position he was unable to oiler any opposition 
to the usurpation of the Syrian throne by Antioclms 
IV.; but on the death of that monarch (n. c. 104), 
he claimed his liberty and the recognition of his 
claim by the Homan senate in preference to that 
of his cousin Antioclms V. 11 is petition was re- 
fused from selfish policy (Polyb. xxxi. 12); and by 
the advice and assistance of Polybius, whose friend- 
ship he had gained at Pome (Polyb. xxxi. lfi : 
Just, xxxiv. 3), he left Italy secretly, and landed 
with a small force at Tripoli* in Phoenicia (2 .Mace, 
xiv. 1; 1 Mu*e. vii. 1; Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, 1 ). 
The Syrians soon declared in his favor (n. c. 102), 
and Antioclms and his protector Lysias were put to 
death (1 .Mace. vii. 2, 3; 2 Maec. xiv. 2). Having 
thus gained possession of the kingdom, Demet rius 
succeeded in securing the favor of the Homans 
(Polyb. xxxii. 4), and he turned his attention to 
the internal organization of his dominions. The 
Greeting party were still powerful at Jerusalem, 
md lie supported them by arms. In the first enm- 
i aign his general Bucchidcs established A lei urns in 
the high-priesthood (1 .Macc. vii. 5-20); hut. the 
Rtieee*s was not permanent. Aleinms was forced 
i ' *ake refuge a second time at the court of Deme- 
trius, and Nicanor, who was commissioned to rc- 
itore him, was defeated in two successive engage- 


ments by Judas Maccabseus (1 Macc. vii. 31,32. 
43-5), and Cell on the field. Two other campaigns 
were undertaken against the Jews by Bacehides 
(n. c. 101; 158); hut in the mean time Judas had 
completed a treaty with the Homans shortly before 
his death (n. c. 101), who forbade Demetrius to 
oppress the Jews (1 Macc. viii. 31 ). Not long after- 
wards Demetrius further incurred the displeasure 
of the Homans by the expulsion of Ariarathes from 
Cappadocia (Polyb. xxxii. 20; Just. xxxv. 1); and 
he alienated the affection of his own subjects by his 
private excesses (Just. 1. c . ; cf. Polyb. xxxiii. 14). 
When his power was thus shaken (». c. 152), 
Alexander Bains was brought forward, with the 
consent of the Homan senate, as a claimant to the 
throne, with the powerful support of Ptolemy 
Philometor, At talus, and Ariarathes. Demetrius 
vainly endeavored to secure the services of Jona- 
than, who had succeeded his brother Judas as 
leader of the Jews, and now, from the recollection 
of his wrongs, warmly favored the cause of Alex- 
ander (1 Maec. x. 1-0). The rivals met in a deci- 
sive engagement (n. c. 150), and Demetrius, after 
displaying the greatest personal bravery, was de- 
feated and slain (1 Macc. x. 48-50; Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 2, § 4; Polyb. iii. 5). In addition to the very 
interesting fragments of Polybius the following 
references may be consulted: Just, xxxiv. 3, xxxv. 
1; App. Syr. 4G, 47, 07. B. F. W. 



Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Demetrius I. 

Obv. Head of Demetrius to the right, llcv. £ A2IAEA2 
AIIMHTPIoY SHTIIPoS; in field mom-gram and 
MI; in exergue AHI* (161 of Era Seleuc ). Seated 
female figure to the left with sceptre and c >rnueopia. 

DEMETRIUS II. (A^rpios), “ The Vic- 
torious ” (NiKctrwp), was the elder son of Deme- 
trius Soter. lie was sent by his father, together 
with his brother Antioclms, with a large treasure, 
to (’nidus (Just. xxxv. 2), when Alexander Balas 
laid claim to the throne of Syria. When he was 
grown up, the weakness and vices of Alexander 
furnished him with an opportunity of recovering 
his father’s dominions. Accompanied by a force 
of Cretan mercenaries (Just. /. c . ; cf. 1 Macc. x. 
07), he made a descent on Syria (li. c. 148), and 
was received with general favor (1 Macc. x. 07 ft’.). 
Jonathan, however, still supported the cause of 
Alexander, and defeated Apollonius, whom Deme- 
trius had appointed governor of Cade-Syria (1 
Macc. x. 74-82). In spite of these hostilities 
Jonathan succeeded in gaining the favor of Dome* 
trius when he was established in the kingdom (I 
Macc. xi. 23-27), and obtained from him an advan- 
tageous commutation of the royal dues, m d othei 
concessions (I Macc. xi. 32-37). In return tin 
these favors the Jews rendered important ieniees 
to Demetrius when Tryphon first claimed tl e king- 
dom for Antioehus VI., the son of Aleva ider (1 
Maec. xi 42); but afterwards, being offended l y lin 
' faithless ingratitude (1 Macc. xi. 53), they e p-Htsed 
1 the cause of the young pretender. In theca ojVqpi 
I which followed, Jonathan defeated the fo is* of 
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Demetrius (b. c. 144; 1 Macc. xii. 28); but the 
treachery to which Jonathan fell a victim (b. c. 
148) again altered the policy of the Jews. Simon, 
the successor of Jonathan, obtained very favorable 
terms from Demetrius (b. c. 142); but shortly 
afterwards Demetrius was himself taken prisoner 
(b. c. 138) by Arsaces VI. (Mithridates), whose 
dominions he had invaded (1 Macc. xiv. 1—3 ; Just, 
xxxvi.). Mithridates treated his captive honorably, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage (App. Syr. 
67); and after his death, though Demetrius made 
several attempts to escape, he still received kind 
treatment from his successor, Phraates. Wheu 
Antiochus Sidetes, who had gained possession of 
the Syrian throne, invaded Parthia, Phraates em- 
ployed Demetrius to effect a diversion. In this 
Demetrius succeeded, and when Antiochus fell in 
battle, he again took possession of the Syrian crown 
(n. c. 128). Not long afterwards a pretender, sup- 
ported by Ptol. Physcon, appeared in the field 
against him, and after suffering a defeat he was 
assassinated, according to some by his wife (App. 
Syr. 68), while attempting to escape by sea (Just, 
xxxix. 1; Jos. Ant. xiii. 9, 3). [Cleopatra.] 

B. F. W. 



Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Demetrius II. 

Obv. Head of Demetrius to the right. Rev. BASJAEflS 
AHMHTPIoY ©EoY <HAAAEA*oY NIKAToPOS ; 
in exergue HP© (169? of Era Seleuc.). Apollo to 
the left, seated on cortina, with arrow and bow. 

DEMON (LXX. 8oup6viov\ N. T. baipSviov, 
or rarely S aipoov’- [ifaenionium, <JUemon\). Deriva- 
.ion uncertain. Plato ( Crat . i. p. 398) connects it 
with daiyxujUj u intelligent,” of which indeed the 
form daifxcav is found in Archil, (it. c. 650); but it 
seems more probably derived from Safa?, to “ di- 
vide ” or “ assign,” in which case it would be sim- 
ilar to Mo?pa)- In sketching out the Scriptural 
doctrine as to the nature and existence of the de- 
mons, it seems natural, 1st, to consider the usage 
of the word balpuv in classical Greek; 2dly, to 
notice any modification of it in Jewish hands; and 
then, 3dly, to refer to the passages in the N. T. in 
which it is employed. 

I. Its usage in classical Greek is various. In 
Homer, where the gods are but supernatural men, 
it is used interchangeably with debs', afterwards in 
Hesiod (Op. 121), \vhen the idea of the gods had 
become more exalted and less familiar, the baipove s 
are spoken of as intermediate beings, the messengers 
of the gods to men. This latter usage of the word 
evidently prevailed afterwards as the correct one, 
although in poetry, and even in the vague language 
>f philosophy, rb baipbviov was sometimes used as 
squivalent to-rb deiov for any superhuman nature. 
Plato {Symp. pp. 202, 203) fixes it distinctly in 
‘he more limited sense; 7 rap rb baipbviov percc^v 
l(TTt deov Kcd dvrjrov debs dvdpdnrcp 
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ov plywrai , aAAa bid baipoviuv iraad eanv % 
dpiAia Kal 7] 8ia\€KTos deo?s Trpbs ardpcovois. 
Among them were numbered the spirits of good 
men, “made perfect ” after death (Plat. Crat. p. 
398, quotation from Hesiod). It was also believed 
that they became tutelary deities of individuals (to 
the purest form of which belief Socrates evidently 
referred in the doctrine of his baipbviou)’, and 
hence baipcov was frequently used in the sense of 
the “fate” or “destiny” of a man (as in the 
tragedians constantly), thus recurring, it would 
seem, directly to its original derivation. 

The notion of evil demons appears to have be- 
longed to a later period, and to have been due 
both to Eastern influence and to the clearer sep- 
aration of the good and evil in men’s thoughts of 
the supernatural. « They were supposed to include 
the spirits of evil men alter death, and to be 
authors, not only of physical, but of moral evil. 

II. In the LXX. the words baipcov and baipbviov 
are not found very frequently, but yet employed to 
render different Hebrew words; generally in refer- 
ence to the idols of heathen worship ; as in Ps. xevi 

5 [LXX. xcv. 5], for D^p^pjS, the “ empty,’ 
the “ vanities,” rendered xeip°Troir}Tois, &c., ir 
Lev. xix. 4, xxvi. 1 ; in Deut. xxxii. 17, for 
“lords” (comp. 1 Cor. viii. 5); in Is. lxv. 11, for 
*72, Gad, the goddess of Fortune; sometimes in 
the sense of avenging or evil spirits, as in Ps. xci. 6, 
for “ pestilence,” i. e. evidently “ the de- 

stroyer; ” also in Is. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14, for 

“ hairy,” and “ dwellers in the desert,” 

in the same sense in which the A. V. renders 
“satyrs.” 

In Josephus we find the word “ demons ” used 
always of evil spirits; in Bell. dud. vii. 6, § 3, he 
defines them as ra tt vevpara tcov novripccv, and 
speaks of their exorcism by fumigation (as in Tob. 
viii. 2, 3). See also Ant. vi. c. 8, § 2, viii. c. 2, § 
5. Writing as he did with a constant view to the 
Gentiles, it is not likely that he would use the 
word in the other sense, as applied to heathen 
divinities. 

By Philo the word appears to be used in a more 
general sense, as equivalent to “ angels,” and re- 
ferring to both good and evil. 

The change, therefore, of sense in the Hellenistic 
usage is, first, the division of the good and evil 
demons, and the more general application of the 
word to the latter; secondly, the extension of the 
name to the heathen deities. 

III. We now come to the use of the term in 
the N. T. In the Gospels generally, in James ii. 
19, and in Kev. xvi. 14, the demons are spoken of 
as spiritual beings, at enmity with God, and having 
power to afflict man, not only with disease, but, as 
is marked by the frequent epithet “ unclean,” with 
spiritual pollution also. In Acts xix. 12, 13, &c., 
they are exactly defined as ra ivvevpara ra ivov7]pd. 
They “ believe ” the power of God “ and tremble ” 
(James ii. 19); they recognize our Lord as the Son 
of God (Matt. viii. 29; Luke iv. 41), and acknowl- 
edge the power of His name, used in exorcism, in 
the place of the name of Jehovah, by His appointed 
messengers (Acts xix. 15); and look forward in 


Those who imputed lust and envy of man to their 
pxls were hardly likely to have a distinct view of 


supernatural powers of good and evil, as eternally 
opposed to each other. 
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terror to the judgment to come (Mutt. viii. 2J). 
The description is precisely that of a nature akin 
to the angelic [see Angkls] in knowledge and 
powers, but with the emphatic addition of the idea 
of positive and active wickedness. Nothing is said 
either to support or to contradict the common Jew- 
ish belief, that in their ranks might be numbered 
the spirits of the wicked dead. In support of it 
arc sometimes quoted the fact that the demoniacs 
sometimes haunted the tombs of the dead (Matt, 
viii. 28), and the supposed reference ot the epithet 
aKdOapra to the ceremonial uncleanness of a dead 
body. 

In I Cor. x. 20, 21, 1 Tim. iv. 1, and Rev. L\. 
20, the word baip6via is used of the objects of 
Gentile worship, and in the first passage opposed 
to the word (with a reference to Detit. xxxii. 
17). So also is it used by the Athenians in Acts 
xvii. 18. The same identification of the heathen 
deities with the evil spirits is found in the descrip- 
tion of the damsel having -nvevpa ir vOocva, or 
irvduvos, at Rhilippi, and the exorcism of her as a 
demoniac by St. Raul (Acts xvi. 1G); and it is to 
be noticed that in 1 Cor. x. 10, 20, the Apostle is 
arguing with those who declared an idol to be a 
pure nullity, and while he accepts the truth that it 
is so, yet declares that all which is offered to it is 
offered to a “ demon.” There can be no doubt 
then of its being a doctrine of Scripture, mysterious 
(though not a priori improbable) as it may be, 
that in idolatry the influence of the demons was 
at work and |>erniitted by Cod to be effective within 
certain bounds. There are not a few passages of 
profane history on which this doctrine throws light; 
nor is it inconsistent with the existence of remnants 
of truth in idolatry, or with the possibility of its 
being, in the case of the ignorant, overruled by 
God to good. 

Of the nature and origin of the demons, Scrip- 
ture is all but silent. On one remarkable occasion, 
recorded by the first three Evangelists (Matt. xii. 
24-3(1 ; Mark iii. 22-30 ; Luke xi. 14-20), our 
Ix>rd distinctly identifies Satan with Beelzebub, t<£ 
apxovTi tuv batpoviutr, and there is a similar 
though less distinct connection in Rev. xvi. 14. 
Krom these we gather certainly that the demons 
are agents of Satan in lus work of evil, subject to 
the kingdom of darkness, and doubtless doomed to 
share in its condemnation; and we conclude prob- 
ably (though attempts have been made to deny the 
inference) that they must be the same as “the 
angels of the devil ” (Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 7, 9), 
“the principalities and powers” against whom we 
“wrestle” (Eph. vi. 12, Ac.). As to the question 
of their fall, see Satan; and on the method of 
their action on the souls of men, see Ukmomacs. 

The language of Scripture, as to their existence 
md their enmity to man, has suffered the attacks 
of skepticism, merely on the ground that, in the 
researches of natural science, there are no traces of 
the su|K‘i*natnral, and that the fall of spirits, created 
doubtless in goodness, is to us inconceivable. Both 
facts are true, hut the inference false. The very 
darkness in which natural science ends, when it 
approaches the relation of mind to matter, not only 
does not contradict, but rather implies the existence 
of supernatural influence. The mystery of the 
origin of evil in God’s creatures is inconceivable; 
but the difficulty in the case of the angels differs 
wily in degree from that of the existence of sin in 
nan, of which nevertheless as a fact we arc only 
oo mu ih assured. The attempts made to explain 


the words of our Lord and the Apostles as a mere 
nccOMinoilatiun to the belief of the Jews are incom- 
patible with the simple and direct attribution of 
personality to the demons, as much as to men or to 
God, and (if carried out in principle) must destro; 
the truth and honesty of Iloly Scripture itself. 

A. B. 

* On the use of the terms dalpwv and baipovtov, 

• n the Greek mythology, see Creuzer, Reliyior. s tie 
1' Antiquity trail, par ( iuiynviut , tom. iii. pt. i., 
pp. 1-55, pt. iii. p. 873 ft'.; Ukert, Uber Ddmonen, 
lleroen u. Genieii , in the Abhandl. tj. kon. sdchs, 
Ges. d. HVsx, 1850, hist.-phil. Kl., pp. 137-219; 
Gerhard, Uber Ddmonen , u. s. w., in the Abhandl. 
de kon . Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin , 1852, phil.-biit, 
Kl., pp. 237-2GG; Maury, Rtliy. de la Greet an- 
tique, i. 5G5 ffi, iii. 42G ff. 

On the Biblical representations, and on the latei 
superstitions respecting the subject, see, in addition 
to the works referred to under Angels, Demo- 
niacs, Magic, and Satan, J. F. Ditmar, De 
Dmnonibus , etc. (two diss.) Helmst. 1719, 4to. 
“useful for the history of opinions” (Bretscbn.) : 
J. Oporin, ErUiuterte Lehre d. Jlebvdtr u. Chris- 
ten von yuten u. bosen Enyeln , Hamb. 1736; J. G. 
Mayer, I/istoria Diaboli , s. Comm, de Diaboli nia- 
hrumque Spirituum ex istentia, etc., 2d ed. Tub. 
1780, an elaborate work; J. F. Winzer, Continen- 
tal. I.-V. de Diemonoloyia in sacris .V. T. Libris 
proposita, Viteb. et Lips. 1812-23, 4to, “ partic- 
ularly valuable ” (Bretscbn.); Jahn, Was lehrt die 
Bibel vom Teufel , ron der Ddmonen, u. s. w., in 
the Nachtruye to his Theol. Werke, Tiib. 1821, 
pp. 61-251, maintaining that “demons,” in dis- 
tinction (Vom fallen angels, are the spirits of wicked 
men deceased; 11. A. Schott, Sententia revenlius 
defensa de iis naturis qua: in jV. T. Satpores audi - 
uni . . . examinatur , Jeme, 1821, 4to, in opposi- 
tion to Jahn; Canonicus, Letters to Rev. 11*. E. 
Channiny on the Existence and Ay envy of Fallen 
Spirits , ilost. 1828; Rev. Walter Scott, The Ex- 
istence of Evil Spirits proved , ami their Ayency 
illustrated , 2d ed., Loud. 1845 (Cong. Lect.); J. 
T. Berg, Abaddon and Mahanaim , or, Demons and 
Guardian Any els , Rhila. 1856. 

On the fault of the A. V. in rendering didfioXos, 
Salpccv, and daipdviov indiscriminately by the same 
word (devil), see Campbell’s Four Gospels, ITel. 
Diss. vi. pt. 1. 

'fhe first elaborate treatise by a Christian writer 
on this subject appears to be that of Michael Rsel- 
lus (9th cent.?), Uepl evepyeias baipivuv, De 
Opera Gone Jhemonum , reprinted from Gaulmin’s 
edition (1G15) in Migne’s Patrol. Grceca , vol. 
exxii., which also contains the so-called Testament 
of Solomon. One who has the euriosity to look 
into the speculations of the scholastic divines on 
angels and demons will find enough to satisfy him 
in Bonavcntura’s Expos, in Lib. ii. Scntcntiarum 
(Opp. tom. iv., Lugd. 1GG8), and in the Sumnm 
tot ins Tlnoloyiiv of Thomas Aquinas. For the 
Rabbinical notions, besides the works of Fdscn- 
menger and others referred to under Angels, see 
L. A. Cohen, Over de booze yersten volyens het 
beyrip der Rabbijnen , Gron. 1845; ami J. F. 
Sclmder, Satzunyen u. Gcbrduche da talm.-rabb. 
.hu lent hums, Bremen, 1851, p. 385 tf. A. 

DEMONIACS (Saquow^fyuvoi, Saipdna 
evorr(s)- This word is frequently used in the N. 
T., and applied to j arsons suffering under the pos- 
session of a demon oi evil spirit [sec Demon], luck 
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possession generally showing itself visibly in bodily 
disease or mental derangement. The word dai/j.o- 
vGLv is used in a nearly equivalent sense in classical 
Gree-c (as in /Esch. Choeph . 5GG; Sept. c. Theb. 
1001 , Eur. Phcen. 888, &c.), except that, as the 
idea of spirits distinctly evil and rebellious hardly 
existed, -ueb possession was referred to the will of 
the gods or to the vague prevalence of an y ATrj. 
Neither word is employed in this sense by the 
LXX., but in our lord's time (as is seen, for ex- 
ample, constantly in Josephus) the belief in the 
possession of men by demons, who were either the 
souls of wicked men after death, or evil angels, was 
thoroughly established among all the Jews, with 
the exception of the Sadducees alone. With regard 
to the frequent mention of demoniacs in Scripture, 
three main opinions have been started. 

I. That of Strauss and the mythical school, 
which makes the whole account merely symbolic, 
without basis of fact. The possession of the devils 
is, according to this idea, only a lively symbol of 
the prevalence of evil in the world, the casting out 
the devils by our l^ord a corresponding symbol of 
his conquest over that evil power by his doctrine 
and his life. The notion stands or falls with the 
mythical theory as a whole: with regard to the 
special form of it, it is sufficient to remark the 
plain, simple, and prosaic relation of the facts as 
facts, which, whatever might be conceived as pos- 
sible in highly poetic and avowedly figurative pas- 
sages, would make their assertion here not a symbol 
or a figure, but a lie. It would be as reasonable 
to expect a myth or symbolic fable from Tacitus 
or Thucydides in their accounts of contemporary 
history. 

II. The second theory is, that our Lord and the 
Evangelists, in referring to demoniacal possession, 
spoke only in accommodation to the general belief 
of the Jews, without any assertion as to its truth 
or its falsity. It is concluded that, since the symp- 
toms of the affliction were frequently those of bodily 
disease (as dumbness, Matt. ix. 32 ; blindness, Matt, 
xii. 22; epilepsy, Mark ix. 17-27), or those seen in 
cases of ordinary insanity (as in Matt. viii. 28; 
Mark v. 1-5), since also the phrase “to have a 
devil ” is constantly used in connection with, and 
as apparently equivalent to, “to be mad” (see 
John vii. 20, viii. 48, x. 20, and perhaps Matt. xi. 
18; Luke vii. 33); and since, lastly, cases of de- 
moniacal possession are not known to occur in our 
own days, therefore we must suppose that our Lord 
spoke, and the Evangelists wrote, in accordance 
with the belief of the time, and with a view to 
he clearly understood, especially by the sufferers 
themselves, but that the demoniacs were merely 
persons suffering under unusual diseases of body 
and mind. 

With regard to this theory also, it must be re- 
marked that it does not accord either with the 
general principles or with the particular language 
of Scripture. Accommodation is possible when, in 
things indifferent, language is used which, although 
scientifically or etymologically inaccurate, yet con- 
veys a true impression, or when, in things not 
indifferent, a declaration of truth (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2), 
*r a moral law (Matt. xix. 8), is given, true or 


a Compare also the ca«e of the damsel with the 
pint of divination (irrev^a Trvflwros) at Philippi ; 
where also the power of the evil spirit is referred to 
jnder the well knewn name of *he supposed inspira- 
Vn of Delphi. 
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right as far as it goes, but imperfect, because of 
the imperfect progress of its recipients. 13ut cer- 
tainly here the matter was not indifferent. The 
age was one of little faith and great superstition* 
its characteristic the acknowledgment of God as s 
distant Lawgiver, not an Inspirer of men’s hearts. 
This superstition in things of far less moment was 
denounced by our Lord ; can it be supposed that 
He would sanction, and the Evangelists be per- 
mitted to record forever, an idea in itself false-, 
which has constantly been the very stronghold of 
superstition? Nor was the language used such 
as can be paralleled with mere conventional expres- 
sion. There is no harm in our “ speaking of cer- 
tain forms of madness as lunacy, not thereby im- 
plying that we believe the moon to have or to have 
had any influence npen them ; . . . but if we be- 
gan to describe the cure of such as the moon’s 
ceasing to afflict them, or if a physician were 
solemnly to address the moon, bidding it abstain 
from injuring his patient, there would be here a 
passing over to quite a different region, . . . there 
would be that gulf between our thoughts and words 
in which the essence of a lie consists. Now Christ 
does everywhere speak such language as this.” 
(Trench, On the Miracles, p. 153, where the whole 
question is most ably treated.) Nor is there, in 
the whole of the New Testament, the least indica- 
tion that any “economy” of teaching was em- 
ployed on account of the “hardness” of the Jews’ 
“hearts.” Possession and its cure are recorded 
plainly and simply; demoniacs are frequently dis- 
tinguished from those afflicted with bodily sickness 
(see Mark i. 32, xvi. 17, 18; Luke vi. 17, 18), 
even, it would seem, from the epileptic (<Te\r]uta~ 
(6/j.ev oi, Matt. iv. 24); the same outward signs 
are sometimes referred to possession, sometimes 
merely to disease (comp. Matt. iv. 24, with xvii. 
15; Matt. xii. 22, with Mark vii. 32, <fcc.); the 
demons are represented as speaking in their own 
persons with superhuman knowledge/ 1 and acknowl- 
edging our Lord to be, not as the -lews generally 
called him, son of David, but Son of God (Matt, 
viii. 29; Mark i. 24, v. 7; Luke iv. 41, &c.). All 
these things speak of a personal power of evil, and. 
if in any case they refer to what we might call mer«* 
disease, they at any rate tell us of something in it 
more than a morbid state of bodily organs or self- 
caused derangement of mind. Nor does our Lord 
speak of demons as personal spirits of evil to the 
multitude alone, but in his secret conversations with 
his disciples, declaring the means and conditions 
by which power over them could be exercised (Matt, 
xvii. 21). Twice also lie distinctly connects de- 
moniacal possession with the power of the Evil One; 
once in Luke x. 18, to the seventy disciples, wVre 
He speaks of his power and theirs over demom-n-s 
as a “ fall of Satan,” and again in Matt. xii. 25-30, 
when He was accused of casting out demons through 
Beelzebub, and, instead of giving any hint that the 
possessed were not really under any direct and per- 
sonal power of evil, He uses an argument, as to the 
division of Satan against himself, which, if posses- 
sion be unreal, becomes inconclusive and almost in- 
sincere. Lastly, the single fact recorded of the 
entrance of the demons at Gadara (Mark v. 10 14) 
into the herd of swine ,' b and the effect which that 
entrance caused, is sufficient to overthrow the notion 


b It is almost needless to refer to the Bubterfuges 
of interpretation by which the force of this fact Is 
evaded. 
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that our Ix>rd and the Evangelists do not assert or 
imply any objective reality of possession. In the 
face of this mass of evidence it seems difficult to 
conceive how the theory can be reconciled with any- 
thing like truth of Scripture. 

But besides this it must be added, that to say 
of a ease that it is one of disease or insanity, gives 
no real explanation of it at all ; it merely refers it to 
a class of cases which wc know to exist, but gives 
no answer to the further question, how did the dis- 
ease or insanity arise? Even in disease, whenever 
the mind acts upon the body (as e. <j . in nervous 
disorders, epilepsy, Ac.) the mere derangement of 
the physical organs is not the whole cause of the 
evil; there is a deeper one lying in the mind. In- 
sanity may indeed arise, in some cases, from the 
physical injury or derangement of those bodily 
organs through which the mind exercises its powers, 
but far ofteuer it appears to be due to metaphysical 
causes, acting upon and disordering the mind itself, 
hi all cases where the evil lies not in the body but 
in the mind, to call it “only disease or insanity” 
is merely to state the fact of the disorder, and give 
up all explanation of its cause. It is an assump- 
tion, therefore, which requires proof, that, amidst 
the many inexplicable phenomena of mental and 
physical disease in our own days, there are none in 
which one gifted with “ discernment of spirits ” 
might see signs of what the Scripture calls “ pos- 
session.” 

The trutli is, that here, as in many other in- 
stances, the Bible, without contradicting ordinary 
experience, yet advances to a region whither human 
science cannot follow. As generally it connects 
the existence of mental and 1 tidily suffering in the 
world with the introduction of moral corruption by 
the Fall, and refers the power of moral evil to a 
spiritual and personal source; so also it asserts the 
existence of inferior spirits of evil, and it refers 
certain cases of bodily and mental disease to the 
influence which they are permitted to exercise 
directly over the soul and indirectly over the body. 
Inexplicable to us this influence certainly is, as all 
action of spirit on spirit is found to ho; hut no one 
can pronounce <( priori whether it he impossible or 
iinprol able, and no one has a right to eviscerate 
the strong expressions of Scripture in order to 
reduce its declarations to a level with our own ig- 
norance. 

111. W e are led, therefore, to the ordinary and 
literal interpretation of these passages, that there 
are evil spirits [1>km<in|, subjects of the Evil 
t >ne, who, in the days of the laird himself and his 
A|>ost]es especially, were permitted by (Hod to exer- 
cise a direct influence over the souls and bodies 
of certain men. This influence is clearly distin- 
guished from the ordinary power of corruption and 
temptation wielded by Satan through the permis- 
sion of God. [Satan.] Its relation to it, indeed, 
appears to be exactly that of a miracle to God's or- 
dinary Providence, or of special prophetic inspira- 
tion to the ordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. Both 
(that is) are actuated by the same general prin- 
ciples, and tend to the same general object; but 
Jie former is a sjiccial and direct manifestation 
of that which is worked out in the latter by a long 
xmrse of indirect action. The distinguishing feat- 
ure of possession is the complete or incomplete 


a It is to be noticed Unit almost all tho cam** of 
ulac possession nro recorded as occurring among 
lie rude and half-Uentllo population of Galilee St. 


loss of tlie sufferer's reason or power of will; L« 
actions, bis words, and almost his thoughts are 
mastered by tlie evil spirit (Mark i. 24, v. 7 ; Acta 
xix. 15), till bis personality seems to be destroyed, 
or, if not destroyed, so overborne as to produce the 
consciousness of a twofold will within him, like 
that sometimes felt in a dream. In the ordinary 
temptations and assaults, of .Satan, the will itself 
yields consciously,, and by yielding gradually as- 
sumes, w ithout losing its apparent freedom of action, 
the characteristics of the Satanic nature. It is 
solicited, urged, and persuaded against the strivings 
of grace, hut not overborne. 

Still, however, possession is only the special and, 
as it were, miraculous form of the “ law of sin in 
the members,” the power of Satan over the heart 
itself, recognized by St. Paul as an indwelling and 
agonizing power (Bom. vii. 21-24). Nor can it 
he doubted that it was rendered possible in the 
first instance by the consent of the sufferer to 
temptation and to sin. That it would be most 
probable in those who yielded to sensual tempta- 
tions may easily be .conjectured from general obser- 
vation of the tyranny cf a habit of sensual indul- 
gence." The eases of the habitually lustful, tlie 
opium-eater, and tlie drunkard (especially when 
struggling in the last extremity of delirium tre- 
mens) bear, as has been often noticed, many marks 
very similar to those of the Scriptural possession. 
There is in them physical disease, hut there is often 
something more. It is also to be noticed that the 
state of possession, although so awful in its wretched 
sense of demoniacal tyranny, yet, from the very 
fact of that consciousness, might he less hopeless 
and more capable of instant cure than the dclib 
erate hardness of willful sin. The spirit might still 
retain marks of its original purity, although through 
the tlesh and the demoniac power acting by the 
tlesh it was enslaved. Here also the observation of 
the suddenness and completeness of conversion, 
seen in cases of sensualism, compared with the 
greater difficulty in cases of more refined and spir- 
itual sin, tends to confirm the record of Script- 
ure. 

It was but natural that the power of evil should 
show itself in more open and direct hostility than 
ever, in the age of our Lord and his Apostles, when 
its time was short. It was natural also that it 
should take the special form of possession in an age 
of such unprecedented and brutal sensuality as that 
which preceded His coming, and continued till the 
leaven of Christianity was felt. Nor was it les* 
natural that it should have died away gradually 
before the great direct, and still greater indirect, 
inlluenee of Christ’s kingdom. Accordingly we 
find early fathers (as Just. Mart. Dial. c. Trt/ph. 
p. 311 b; Tcrtullian, Apol. 23, 37, 43) alluding 
to its existence as a common thing, mentioning the 
attempts of Jewish exorcism in the name of Jeho 
vah as occasionally successful (see Matt. xii. 27 ; 
Acts xix. 13), hut especially dwelling on tlie power 
of Christian exorcism to east it out from tlie coun- 
try as a test of the truth of the gospel, and as one 
well-known benefit which it already conferred on 
tlie empire. By degrees tlie mention is less and 
less frequent, till the \ery idea is lost or perverted. 

Such is a brief sketcii of flic Scriptural notices 
of possession. That round the Jewish notion of it 


John, writing mainly of tlie ministry In JuJaai, met 
tions nouo. 
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there grew up, in that noted age of superstition, 
many foolish and evil practices, and much super- 
stition as to fumigations, &c. (comp. Tob. viii. 1—3 ; 
Joseph. Ant. viii. c. 2, § 5), of the “vagabond ex- 
Drcists ” (sec Acts xix. 13) is obvious and would be 
inevitable. It is clear that Scripture does not in 
the least sanction or even condescend to notice such 
things; but it is certain that in the Old Testament 
(see Lev. xix. 31 ; 1 Sam. xxviii.*7, Arc. ; 2 K. xxi. 
0, xxiii. 24, Ac.) as well as in the New, it recog- 
nizes possession as a real and direct power of evil 
spirits upon the heart. A. 11. 

* It would seem impossible to deny the fact of 
demoniac possession, properly so called, without 
disparaging the inspiration of the Gospels and the 
integrity or intelligence of our Lord. That the 
sacred winters shared in the belief of their time is 
sufficiently shown above, and is as positively as- 
serted by Strauss (Leben Jesu , § 91), and Meyer 
( Komment . Matt. iv. 24), as by Ellicott (Life of 
Chi'ist , p. 179, Amer. ed.). Jesus enters fully and 
on all occasions into the same view. He discrim- 
inates between demoniacs and* diseased persons 
(Matt. x. 8), addresses the demons (Matt. viii. 32; 
Luke iv. 35), commands them to be silent, to come 
out, and, in one instance (Mark ix. 25), no more to 
enter into the person ; he argues with the Jews on 
that assumption (Matt. xii. 25); he gives his disci- 
ples power to cast out evil spirits (Luke ix. 1; 
Matt. x. 1, 8), and enters into their rejoicing over 
their success (Luke x. 18); and in his private con- 
versation tells them of the conditions of that suc- 
cess (Matt. xvii. 21). It was as much his esoteric 
as his exoteric doctrine. A few additional sugges- 
tions may be in place. (1.) Whatever resem- 
blances may be found in some particulars, yet in 
other respects the cases of demoniac possession men- 
tioned in the N. T. ctand clearly and entirely 
apart from all phenomena of the present day; 
e. g. in the supernatural knowledge exhibited by 
the demoniacs, and in such facts as occurred in 
connection with the herd of swine. (2.) We may 
discern a special reason for the abundant outbreak 
of this manifestation at that time, in its symbolic 
relation to Christ’s work. He came to “ destroy 
the works of the devil ” (1 John iii. 8), and to re- 
cover the world from its bondage to Satan unto its 
allegiance to God. Hence, just as he expressed his 
sin-healing power by his miracles of bodily cure, 
and as his personal triumph over Satan was set 
forth by the temptations in the wilderness, so he 
symbolized his great spiritual victory over the 
prince of the power of the air, and the release of 
his captives, by casting out evil spirits from their 
outward and visible possession and control of human 
beings around him. He more than once hints at 
this significance; e. g. Matt. xii. 28, and especially 
Luke x. 17, 18. For this purpose in the divine 
economy, perhaps, were demoniac possessions per- 
mitted to such a remarkable extent at that time. 
(3. ) Possession with devils, though always carefully 
distinguished from every kind of disease, was very 
commonly accompanied by phenomena of disease, 
especially such as belong to a nervous system shat- 
tered by sin. (4.) This gives some support to the 
auinion expressed above, important in its bearings 
\n the government of God, that demoniac posses- 
jiou was the result of moral delinquency; that the 
fictim had at first, by a course of vicious indul- 
gence, yielded himself up outwardly and inwardly 
*o the service of Satan, till he was at length given 
5 ver to the complete dominion of the master he had 


chosen For (5.) the evil spirits appear to have 
taken entire control of the body and mind of the 
victim, so that while there was a remarkable play 
of double consciousness and personality, a sense of 
misery and some desire for deliverance, the subjec- 
tion apparently was hopeless, except as deliverance 
was brought by Christ. 

For the older literature of the subject, see 
Winer’s Realtv. art. Besessene. For a fuller illus- 
tration of the general views presented above, see 
Trench, On the Miracles , pp. 12J-13G; Olshau- 
sen’s Commentary , on Matt. viii. 28; Alford’s 
Greek 'Test. ibid. ; Owen on the Demonology of the 
N. T., in the Bill. Sacra , Jan. 1859; Stuart’s 
Sketches of Angelology , in Robinson’s Bill. Sacra , 
1843. For the theory that the possession was dis- 
ease wrought by Satan, but only through the series 
of natural causes and laws, see Twestcn's Doctrine 
7'especting Angels, in the Bill. Sacra , Feb. 1845 
Some of the theological principles of the subject are 
well discussed by President Jesse' Appleton, D. D. 
(three Lectures, in his Works, ii. 94-127, An- 
dover, 1836). S. C. B. 

* On so interesting a subject as the present, it 
may be well to give a brief sketch of the history of 
opinions, and a fuller view of the literature. The 
learned and pious Dr. Joseph Mede, in a discourse 
on John x. 20, first published in his Diatribes , 
Lond. 1642 ( IFbrArs, ed. 1672, pp. 28-30), main- 
tained that the demoniacs of the Gospels were mad- 
men or epileptics ; but though often referred to as 
a disbeliever in demoniacal possession, he expressly 
admits that their maladies may have been caused 
by evil spirits. In 1676 a volume entitled The 
Doctrine of Devils j)roved to be the Grand Apos - 
tacy of these Later Times , etc., was published 
anonymously in London by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who maintained that the de- 
moniacs were insane or diseased persons. The 
same view was presented in Holland by Benj. 
Daillon, a French refugee minister of learning and 
ability, in his Examen de I'oppression des Re- 
formes en France , Amst. 1687, 2d ed. 1691 (see 
Haag’s La France protestante , iv. 188), and by 
Dr. Balthasar Bekker, in his famous work, De be - 
tooverde weerekl , or “ The World Bewitched,” pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1691-93 (see bk. ii. ch. 
xxvi.-xxx.). This book, widely circulated, and 
speedily translated into French, German, English, 
and Italian, though it called forth a host of writ- 
ings in opposition, did much to shake the prevalent 
belief in witchcraft and kindred superstitions. 
Daillon’s opinion was also supported by his brother 
Jacques, in a work entitled AaipovoXoyla, or « 
Treatise of Spirits , Lond. 1723. 

In 1737 Dr. A. A. Sykes published anonymously 
An Enquiry into the Meaning of the Demonfacks 
in the New Testament , which, opposing the com- 
mon view, gave rise to a considerable controversy, 
in which Twells, Whiston, Thos. Church, Gregory 
Sharpe, Thos. Hutchinson, Samuel Pegge, and 
others, took part. Dr. Richard Mead, in his Med 
ica Sacra , Lond* 1749, likewise regarded the de 
moniacs as afflicted with natural diseases : and this 
view appears to have been prevalent among physi- 
cians, ancient and modern (see Wetstein on Matt, 
iv. 24). Tn 1758 Lardner published his four dis- 
courses On the Case of the Dtei7ionia.es mentioned 
in the N. T., ably controverting the doctrine of 
real possession. (See his 1 For A*, i. 449-519, ed. 
182J; comp. x. 265-275, Remarks on Dr. WanPs 
Dissertations.) In Germany, Sender appears to 
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Qave been the first who vigorously assailed the pop- 
ular opinion, in his Comnu ntatio de Dicnumiacis 
quonin i in X. T. Jit nuntio, Hal. 17G0, 4th ed. 
greatly enlarged, 17711. This essay gave a stimu- 
lus to the discussion of the subject, and a number 
of dissertations were published on both sides of the 
question. Another controversy was excited in 
England by the appearance of the I lev. Hugh Far- 
mer’s Ass (y on the Demoniacs of the X. 7'., Ixmd. 
1775, a learned and elaborate treatise, which was 
replied to by W. Worthington, An Impartial En- 
quiry , etc. 1777. Farmer rejoined in Letters, etc. 
1778. followed by Worthington’s Farther Inquiry , 
177U, and by John Fell’s Ihtmoniucs: an Inquiry 
into the Heathen ami Scripture Doctrine of De- 
mons, 1779. Farmer’s two volumes were transla- 
ted into German, and his view found very general 
acceptance in that country, while in England it has 
been adopted by such men as Palcy, Abp. New- 
come, l lean Milinan (/list, of Christianity , i. 2:28 
f., Amer. ed.), and very generally by Unitarians, 
Universalists, and theologians of a “ rationalistic ” 
tendency. The belief that the demoniacs of the 
N. T. were really possessed by evil spirits is, how- 
ever, still held by the great majority of Christians, 
and many recent writers disjiosc of the phenomena 
of modern “ Spiritualism ” or “ Spiritism ” by re- 
ferring them to the same source. 

besides the authors already mentioned, particu- 
larly Gardner, Farmer, and Winer, the following 
may be consulted, in opposition to the doctrine of 
real j)ossession : Wetstein, note on Matt. iv. 24, 
in his Xuv. Test. i. 279-284, transl. in the Chris- 
tian Disciple , new series, v. 35-42; T. G. Timmer- 
luann, Diatribe antiquario-medica de Dicnwniacis 
Evanyeliomm , IJintel. 178G, 4to; ,1. F. Winzcr, 
De Dicuumoloyia in X. T. Libris (as cited above, 
art. Demon); Hewlett’s disquisition in his Comm. 
on Matt. iv. 24, i( printed in Critica Hiblica , vol. 
iii., which also n ntains the essays of Townsend 
and Carlisle on the other side; the Kcv. 1C. S. Gan- 
nett, On the Ih maniacs of the X. 7'., in the 
Scriptural Interpreter (IJoston), 1832, ii. 255-302; 
and the notes of Meyer, Norton, and ltlcek (Syn- 
opt. Erkl. d. drei ersten Evany, i. 217 ft’.) on 
Matt. iv. 24. See also Neander, Leben Jesu , 4° 
Autl., p. 237 fT. (pp. 145-151, Amcr. transl.), who 
holds a sort of intermediate view. Sec further the 
valuable articles, Theory amt Phenomena of Pos- 
session oniony (he Hindtxts , and Pythonic and Dai- 
jnoniac Possessions in India and Judea , in the 
Dublin (Jniv. May. for March, Sept, and Oct. 
1848, the two l ist reprinted in Littell’s Liriny Aye , 
xix. 385 ft'., 443 ft'.; compare also, for modern ana- 
logues of the demoniacs, lloherts’s Omental Illus- 
trations of Scripture on Matt. xii. 27, and Thom- 
hoh’s *Land mid Hook, i. 212, 213. 

In favor of the doctrine of real possession, see, 
in addition to the treatises already referred to, art- 
icles by W. F. Taylor, in Kitto's Journal if Sac. 
Lit. July, 1849, and by “J. L. I*.” ibid. April, 
1851; Ebrard, art. Damonische , in Herzog’s litai- 
Encykl. ii. 240-255, abridged translation by Prof. 
Ucubelt in the Meth. Quar. lit i\ for J lily, 1857; 
Samuel Hopkins, Demoniacal Possessions of the 
X. /’., in the Amer. Prcsb. and Theot. Her. Oct. 
t SU5 ; and several of the works referred to under 
the art. Demon. Sec also the cautious remarks 
vf Ur. .1. 11. Mor'ison, On Matthew, pp. 157-1G8. 
\ fair summary of the arguments on both sides 
s given in Jahn's Hibl. Arc/uroloyy, Upturn's 
Uunslation, §§ 193-197, and by J. F. Denham, I 


DEPOSIT 

art. Demoniacs, in Kitto’s Cycl. cf Bibl. Liter tu 
ture. " A. 

DEM'OPHON (Ar)po<pti?v), a Syrian genera, 
in Palestine under Antiochus V. Eupator (2 Mace 
xii. 2). 

DENA'KIUS (drjrdpioy- denarius; A. V. 
“penny,” Matt, xviii. 28, xx. 2, 9, 13, xxii. 19; 
Mark vj. 37, xii., 15, xiv. 5; Luke vii. 41, x. 35, 
xx. 24; John vi. 7, xii. 5; llev. vi. G), a Homan 
silver coin, in the time of our Saviour and the 
Apostles. It took its name from its being first 
equal to ten “asses,” a number afterwards in- 
creased to sixteen. The earliest specimens are of 
about the commencement of the 2d century n. e. 
From this time it was the principal silver coin of 
the commonwealth. It continued to hold the same 
position under the Empire until long after the close 
of the New Testament Canon. In the time of Au- 
gustus eighty-four denarii were struck from the 
pound of silver, which would make the standard 
weight about GO grs. This Nero reduced by strik- 
ing ninetv-six from* the pound, which would give a 
standard weight of about 52 grs., results confirmed 
by the coins of the periods, which, arc, however, not 
exactly true to the standard. The drachm of the 
Attic talent, which from the reign of Alexander 
until the Homan domination was the most impor- 
tant Greek standard, had, by gradual reduction, 
become equal to the denarius of Augustus, so that 
the two coins came to be regarded as identical. 


Denarius of Tiberius. 

Obv. TI CAESAR DIV1 AYG F AVGVSTVS. Head 
of Tiberius, laureate, to tho right (Matt. xxii. 19, 
20, 21). Rev. 1‘ONTIF MAXIM. Seated female 
figure to tho right. 

Under the same emperor the Homan coin super- 
seded the Greek, and many of the few cities which 
yet struck silver money took for it the form and 
general character of the denarius, and of its half, 
the quinarius. in Palestine, in the N. T. period, 
we learn from numismatic evidence that denarii 
must have mainly formed the silver currency. It 
is therefore probable that in the N. T. by bpaxpi) 
and apyvpiov, both rendered in the A. V. “ piece 
of silver,” wc arc to understand the denarius 
[Drachma; Silver, riECE or]. The 5 lSpa\- 
/xov of tho tribute (Matt. xvii. 24) was probably in 
the time of onr Saviour not a current coin, like the 
(ttclttip mentioned in the same passage (vcr. 27). 
[Musky.] From the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard it would seem that a denarius was 
then the ordinary pay for a day’s labor (Matt. xx. 
2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 13). The term denarius aureus 
( I *lin. xxxiv. 17, xxxvii. 3) is probably a corrupt 
designation for the aureus (hm/hhims): in the N. 
T. the denarius proper is always intended. (See 
Money, and Diet, of Ant. art. Denarius.) 

11. S. P. 

* DENS. [Caves.] 

DEPOSIT Cj'VTfvQ : napaOijKT}, irapaKara 
Qi)Kr ) : dejrtsiium), the arrangement by which one 
I man kept A another's request the property of the 
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latter, until demanded back, was one common to 
ill the nations of antiquity; and the dishonest 
dealing with such trusts is marked by profane 
writers with extreme reprobation (Herod, vi. 8G; 
Juv. xiii. 199, <fcc. ; Joseph. Ant. iv. 7, § 38; B. J. 
iv. 8, § 5, 7). Even our Saviour seems (Luke xvi. 
12) to allude to conduct in such cases as a test of 
honesty/* [n later times, when no banking sys- 
tem was as yet’devised, shrines were often used for 
the custody of treasure (2 Macc. iii. 10, 12, 15; 
Xenoph. Anab. v. 3, § 7 ; Cic. Legg. ii. 1G; Plut. 
Lys. c. 18); but, especially among an agricultural 
people, the exigencies of war and other causes of 
absence must often have rendered such a deposit, 
especially as regards animals, an owner’s only 
course. Nor was the custody of such property 
burdensome; for the use of it was no doubt, so far 
as that was consistent with its unimpaired restora- 
tion, allowed to the depositary, which office also no 
one was impelled to accept. The articles speci- 
fied by the Mosaic law are (1) “ money or stuff; ” 
and (2) “an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or any 
beast.” The first case was viewed as only liable 
to loss by theft (probably for loss by accidental 
fire, &c., no compensation could be claimed), and 
the thief, if found, was to pay double, i. e., proba- 
bly to compensate the owner’s loss, and the unjust 
suspicion thrown on the depositary. If no theft 
could be proved, the depositary was to swear before 
the judges that he had not appropriated the .article, 
and then was quit. 6 * * In the second, if the beast 
were to “ die or be hurt, or driven away, no man 
seeing it,” — accidents to which beasts at pasture 
were easily liable, — the depositary was to purge 
himself by a similar oath. (Such oaths are proba- 
bly alluded to Heb. vi. 16, as “an end of all 
strife.”) In case, however, the animal were stolen, 
the depositary was liable to restitution, which 
probably was necessary to prevent collusive theft. 
If it were torn by a wild beast, some proof was 
easily producible, and, in that case, no restitution 
was due (Ex. xxii. 7-13). In case of a false oath 
so taken, the perjured person, besides making resti- 
tution, was to “ add the fifth part more thereto,” 
to compensate the one injured, and to “ bring a 
ram for a trespass-offering unto the Lord ” (Lev. 
vi. 5, G). In the book of Tobit (v. 3) a written 
acknowledgment of a deposit is mentioned (i. 14 
(17), iv. 20 (21)). This, however, merely facili- 
tated the proof of the fact of the original deposit, 
leaving the law untouched. The Mislnia (Baba 
Mttzia , c iii., Shebuoth , v. 1), shows that the law 
af the oath of purgation in such cases continued in 
force among the later Jews. Michaelis on the laws 
of Moses, ch. 1G2, may be consulted on this sub- 
ject. H. H. 

DEPUTY. The uniform rendering in the A. 
V. of audviraros, 11 proconsul ” (Acts xiii. 7, 8, 12, 
lix. 38). The English word is curious in itself, 
ind to a certain extent appropriate, having been 
ipplied formerly to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Thus Shakespeare, Ben. VIII. iii. 2: 

M Plague of your policy , 

You sent me deputy for Ireland.” 

W. A. W. 


Such is probably the meaning of the words kv rip 
iVAoTpco) irtcrTOL . It may also he remarked that in the 
parable of the talents, the " slothful servant ■’ affects 
•o consider himself as a mere depneitarius, In the words 
U to <jov (Matt. XXV. 25). 
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DER'BE (Aep^rj, Acts xiv. 20, 21,' xvi. 1; 
Eth A cpfiaios, Acts xx. 4). The exact position 
of this town has not yet been ascertained, but its 
general situation is undoubted. It was in the east- 
ern part of the great upland plain of Lycaonia, 
which stretches from Iconium eastward along the 
north side of the chain of Taurus. * It must have 
been somewhere near the place where the pass 
called the Cilician Gates opened a way from the 
low plain of Cilicia to the table-land of the interior; 
and probably it was a stage upon the great road 
which passed this way. It appears that Cicero 
went through Derbe on his route from Cilicia to 
Iconium (Cic. ad Earn. xiii. 73). Such was St. 
Paul’s route on his second missionary journey (Acta 
xv. 41, xvi. 1, 2), and probably also on the third 
(xviii. 23, xix. 1). In his first journey (xiv. 20, 
21) he approached from the other side, namely, 
from Iconium, in consequence of persecution in that 
place and at Lystra. No incidents are recorded 
as having happened at Derbe [see infra]. In har- 
mony with this, it is not mentioned in the enum- 
eration cf places 2 Tim. iii. 11. “ In the apostolic 

history, Lystra and Derbe are commonly mentioned 
together: in the quotation from the epistle, Lystra 
is mentioned and not Derbe. The distinction is 
accurate; for St. Paul is here enumerating his per- 
secutions ” (Paley, IIoi'cb Paulince, in loc.). 

Three sites have been assigned to Derbe. (1.) 
By Col. Leake (Asm Minor, p. 101) it was sup- 
posed to be at Bin-bii'-Kilisse/i , at the foot of the 
Karadagh , a remarkable volcanic mountain which 
rises from the Lycaonian plain; but this is almost 
certainly the site of Lystra. (2.) In Kiepcrt’s 
Map, Derbe is marked further to the east, at a 
spot where there are ruins, and which is in the line 
of a Roman road. (3.) Hamilton ( Researches in 
Asm Minor , ii. 313) and Texier (Asit M incur e, ii. 
129, 130) are disposed to place it at Dixie, a little 
to the S. W. of the last position and nearer to the 
roots of Taurus. In favor of this view there is the 
important fact that Steph. Byz. says that the place 
w T as sometimes called AeAjSeta, which in the Ly- 
caonian language (see Acts xiv. 11) meant a “ju- 
niper tree.” Moreover, he speaks of a Ai/ri?*' here, 
which (as Leake and the French translators of 
Strabo suggest) ought probably to be and 

if this is correct, the requisite condition is satisfied 
by the proximity of the Lake Ah Gbl. Wieseler 
( Chronol . cler Apost. Zei falter, p. 24) takes the 
same view, though he makes too much of the pos- 
sibility that St. Paul, on his second journey, trav 
elled by a minor pass to the W. of the Cilician 
Gates. It is difficult to say why Winer (Realw. 
s. v.) states that Derbe was “S. of Iconium, and 
S. E. of Lystra.” 

Strabo places Derbe at the edge of Isauriai'but 
in the Synecdemus of Hierocles (Wesseling. p. 075, 
where the word is Aeppai) it is placed, as in the 
Acts of the Apostles, in Lycaonia. The boundaries 
of these districts were not very exactly defined. 
The whole neighborhood, to the sea-coast of Ciu- 
Oi A, was notorious for robbery and piracy. An- 
tipater, the friend of Cicero (ad Fam. xiii. 73) was 
the bandit chieftain of Lycaonia. Amyntas, king 
of Galatia (successor of Deiotarus II.), murdered 


6 The Hebrew expression CS, Ex. xxii. 8 

rendered in the A. V. " to see whether,” Is a common 

formula jurandi 
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Antipater and incorporated his dominions with his 
jwii. Under the Human provincial government 
herhe was at first placed in a corner of t 'ai*i*ai>o- 
cia; hut other changes were subsequently made. 
[Galatia.] Derhe does not seem to be men- 
tioned in the Byzantine writers. Leake says (102) 
that its bishoji was a suffragan of the metropolitan 
of Iconium. .1. S. H. 

* “ No incidents " of an adverse character took 

place at Dcrbe. But I'aul and Barnabas preached 
there and gained many disciples (/xa 07 ]T€varavT€? 
iKavov^y Acts xiv. 21). On his second missionary 
tour Paul visited Derbe again (Acts xvi. 1), where 
no doubt was onu of the churches to which he de- 
livered “ the decrees" relating to the treatment of 
converts from heathenism (Acts. xvi. 4). The 
Gains who accompanied Paul on his journey from 
Greece as far as Asia, belonged to Deri e (Acts xx. 
4). Some make this place also the home of Tim- 
othy (Kuinocl, Olshauscn, Neander); but the surer 
indication from Ikc7 in Acts xvi. 1 is that he be- 
longed to Lystra. At the same time we learn from 
Acts xvi. 3 (see also vcr. 2) that his family, and no 
doubt Timothy himself, were well known in many 
of the towns in that region, among which Derhe 
would naturally be included. 11. 

* DESCRY means in Judg. i. 23 (A. V.) to 

observe in a military sense, to reconnoitre: “And 
the house of Joseph sent to descry Bethel.” The 
word occurs only in that passage in our Bible and 
is now obsolete in that signification. Eastwood and 
Wright (Mile Word-Book, p. 555) point out ex- 
amples of the same usage in Shakespeare (Rich. 
III. v. 8, ajid Lem\ iv. 5). IL 

DESERT, a word which is sparingly employed 
in the A. V. to translate four Hebrew terms, of 
which three are essentially diflerent in signification. 
A “ desert,” in the sense which is ordinarily at- 
tached to the word, is a vast, burning, sandy a 
plain, alike destitute of trees and of water. This 
idea is probably derived from the deserts of Africa 
- that, for example, which is overlooked by the 
Pyramids, and with which many travellers are fa- 
miliar. But it should be distinctly understood 
that no such region as this is ever mentioned in 
the Bible ris having any connection with the history 
of the Israelites, either their wanderings or their 
settled existence. With regard to the sand, the 
author of “Sinai and Palestine” has given the 
fullest correction to this popular error, and has 
shown that “ sand is the exception and not the rule 
of the Arabian desert" of the Peninsula of Sinai 
(,s\ if /\ pp. 8, 1), 04). And as to the other features 
of a desert, certainly the Peninsula of Sinai is no 
plain, but a region extremely variable in height, 
and diversified, even at this day, by oases and val- 
leys of verdure and vegetation, and by frequent 
Molls, which were all probably far more abundant 
tn those earlier times than they now arc. This 
however will he more appropriately discussed under 
the head of Wu.m.uM , s «>f nti; Wa.m>ki:im;s. 
Mere, it is simply necessary to show that the won Is 
rendered in the A. Y by “ile.sert," when used in 
the historical hooks, denoted definite localities; and 
that those localities do not answer to the common 
loiiccptioii of a “desert.” 

1. Aiiaiiaii (n^!P>). The root of this word, 


•• -Tin* sea of sand.” Sec Co’ertdtre's pamMc on 
Myscws nml Mysticism (A '/.« fo tirjt. Conclusion). 


DESERT 

according to Gesenius (Thes. p. 10GG), is Arab , 
to be dried up as with heat; and it has been 

already shown that when used, as it invariably is 
in the historical and topographical records of the 
Bible, with the definite article, it means that very 
depressed and inclosed region — the deepest and 
the hottest chasm in the world — the sunken val- 
lev north and south of the Dead Sen, hut more par- 
ticularly the former. [Aha hah.] True, in the 
present depopulated and neglected state of Palestine 
the .Jordan valley is as arid and desolate a region 
as can be met with, hut it was not always so. On 
the contrary, we have direct testimony to the fact 
that when the Israelites were flourishing, and later 
in the Homan times, the case was emphatically the 
reverse. Jericho, “ the city of Palm trees,” at the 
lower end of the valley, Bcthshean at the upper, 
and Phasaelis in the centre, were Tamed both in 
Jewish and profane history for the luxuriance of 
their vegetation (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2, § 2; xvi. 5, 
§ 2; Betiisiikax; Juiiicuo). When the abund- 
ant water-resources of the valley were properly hus- 
banded and distributed, the tropical heat caused 
not barrenness, but tropical fertility, and here grew 
the balsam, the sugar-cane, and other plants requir- 
ing great heat, but also rich soil, for their culture. 
Aka it a ii in the sense of the Jordan Valley is trans- 
lated by the word “desert” only in Ez. xlvii. 8. 
In a more general sense of waste, deserted country 

— a meaning easily suggested by the idea of exces- 
sive heat contained in the root — “ Desert,” as the 
rendering of Arabah , occurs in the prophets and 
poetical hooks; as Is. xxxv. 1, G, xl. 3, xli. 19, li. 3; 
Jer. ii. G, v. G, xvii. 6, 1. 12; but this general sense 
is never found in the historical hooks. In these, to 
repeat once more, Arabah always denotes the Jor- 
i dan valley, the Ghor of the modern Arabs. Pro- 
fessor Stanley proposes to use “desert” as the 
translation of Arabah whenever it occurs, and 
though not exactly suitable, it is difficult to sug- 
gest a better word. 

2. But if Arabah gives but little support to the 
ordinary conception of a “ desert,” still less docs 
the other word which our translators have most 

frequently rendered hv it. Mii>»ais ("'S’lw) is 
accurately the “ pasture ground,” deriving its name 
from a root dabar “ t° drive,” significant. 

of the pastoral custom of driving the flocks out lo 
feed in the morning, and home again at night; 
and therein analogous to the German word (lift, 
which is similarly derived from htibtn , to drive. 
With regard to the Wilderness of the Wanderings 

— for which MiimAit is almost invariably used • 
this signification is most appropriate: for we must 
never forget that the Israelites had flocks and 
herds with them during the whole of their passage 
to the Promised l and. They had them when they 
left Egypt (Ex. x. 2G, xii. 38), they had them at 
.llazeroth, the middle point of the wanderings 
(Nmn. xi. 22), and some of the tribes possessed 
them in large numbers immediately before the 
transit of the Jordan (Num. xxxii. 1). Midbar is 
not often rendered by “desert” in the A. V. Its 
usual and certainly more appropriate translation is 
“ wilderness," a word in which the idea of vegeta- 
tion is present. In speaking of the Wilderness of 
the Wanderings the word “ desert ” occurs as the 
rendering of Midbar , in Ex. iii. 1, v. 3, xix. 2 
Num. xxxiii. 15, HI; and in more than one oi 
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these i t is evidently employed for the sake of 
euphony merely. 

Midbur is most frequently used for those tracts 
of waste land which lie beyond the cultivated 
ground in the immediate neighborhood of the 
towns and villages of Palestine, and which are a 
very familiar feature to the traveller in that country. 
In spring these tracts are covered with a rich green 
verdure of turf, and small si) rubs and herbs of 
various k»nds. But at the end of summer the 
herbage withers, the turf dries up and is powdered 
thick with the dust of the chalky soil, and the 
whole has certainly a most dreary aspect. An 
example of this is furnished by the hills through 
which the path from Bethany to Jericho pursues 
its winding descent. In the spring so abundant is 
the pasturage of these hills, that they are the resort 
of the flocks from Jerusalem on the one hand and 
Jericho on the other, and even from the Arabs on the 
other side of the Jordan. And even in the month 
of September — when the writer made this journey 
— though the turf was only visible on close in- 
spection, more than one large flock of goats and 
sheep was browsing, scattered over the slopes, or 
stretched out in a long even line like a regiment 
of soldiers.® A striking example of the same thing, 
and of the manner in which this waste pasture land 
gradually melts into the cultivated fields, is seen in 
making one’s way up through the mountains of 
Benjamin, due west, from Jericho to Mukhmas or 
Jeba. These Midbars seem to have borne the 
name of the town to which they were most con- 
tiguous ; for example, Beth-aven (in the region last 
referred to); Ziph, Maon, and Paran, in the south 
of Judah; Gibeon, Jeruel, <fcc., &c. 

In the poetical books “ desert ” is found as the 
translation of Midbar in Deut. xxxii. 10; Job xxiv. 
5; Is. xxi. 1; Jer. xxv. 24. 

3. Char’ bah [rather Chorbaii] (nain). 
This word is perhaps related to Arabah , with the 
substitution of one guttural for another; at any 
rate it appears to have the same force, of dryness, 
and thence of desolation. It does not occur in any 
historical passages. It is rendered “desert” in Ps. 
cii. 6; Is. xlviii. 21; Ez. xiii. 4. The term com- 
monly employed for it in the A. V. is “ waste 
places ” or “ desolation.” 

4. Jeshimon [ desert , waste]. This 

word in the historical books is used with the definite 
article, apparently to denote the waste tracts on 
both sides of the Dead Sea. In all these cases it is 
treated as a proper name in the A. Y. [ Jksh imon ; 
Beth- jesiiimotii.] Without the article it occurs 
in a few passages of poetry; in the following of 
which it is rendered “desert:” Ps. lxxviii. 40; 
cvi. 14; Is. xliii. 19, 20. G. 

* DESIRE in 2 Chr. xxi. 20 is used in the 
A. Y. in the sense of the Latin desiderare , “ to 
feel the loss of,” “ to regret.” “ Jehoram reigned 
in Jerusalem eight years, and departed without 
being desired .” A. 

DES'SAU [3syl.] (Aeo'craou; Alex. Ae<r<raou : 
Dessau), a village (not “town;” Kcbfxri, casttllum, 
at which Nicanor’s army was once encamped during 
his campaign with Judas (2 Macc. xiv. 16). There 
'& no mention of it in the account of these transac- 
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lions in 1 Macc. or in Josephus. Evvald conject- 
ures that it may have been Adasa (Uesch. iv. 368, 
note). 

DEUEL [2 syl.] [ calling on Gcd, 

Ges.; El is knowing , Fiirst] : [Bonn] Vat. and 
Alex. 'Pa-you^A.: Duel), father of Eliasaph, the 

“captain” (K^D) of the tribe of Gad at the 
time of the numbering of the people at Sinai (Num. 
i. 14, vii. 42, 47, x. 20). The same man is men- 
tioned again in ii. 14, but here the name appears 
as Reuel, owing to an interchange of the two very 

similar Hebrew letters *T and T In this latter 
passage the Samaritan, Arabic and Vulg. retain 
the D; the LXX., as in the other places, has K. 
[Reuel.] Which of the two was really his name 
we have no means of deciding. 

' DEUTERONOMY nbs. or 

so called from the first words of the book ; 
A€UTepov6jxiov, as being a repetition of the Law; 
ycuteronomiu.it: called aLo by the later Jews 

rr:t?a and rnnTin -i?d). 

A. Contents. The Book consists chiefly of three 
discourses delivered by Moses shortly before his 
death. They were spoken to all Israel in the plains 
of Moab on the eastern side of the Jordan (i. 1), in 
the eleventh month of the last year of their wan- 
derings, the fortieth year after their exodus from 
Egypt (i. 3). 

Subjoined to these discourses are the Song of 
Moses, the Blessing of Moses, and the story of his 
death. 

I. The first discourse (i. 1-iv. 40). After a 
brief historical introduction, the speaker recapitu- 
lates the chief events of the last 40 years in the 
wilderness, and especially those events which had 
the most immediate hearing on the entry' of the 
people into the promised land, lie enumerates the 
contests in which they had been engaged with the 
various tribes who came in their way, and in which 
their success had always depended upon their obu- 
dience: and reminds them of the exclusion from 
the promised land, first of the former generation, 
because they had been disobedient in the master 
of the spies, and next of himself, with whom the 
Lord was wroth for their sakes (iii. 26). On the 
appeal to the witness of this past history is then 
based an earnest and powerful exhortation to obe- 
dience; and especially a warning against idolatry 
as that which had brought God’s judgment upon 
them in times past (iv. 3), and would bring yet 
sorer punishment in the future (iv. 26-28). To 
this discourse is appended a brief notice of the 
severing of the three cities of refuge on the east 
side of the Jordan (iv. 41-43). 

II. The second discourse is introduced like the 
first by an explanation of the circumstances under 
which it was delivered (iv. 44-49). It extends from 
chap. v. 1-xxvi. 19, and contains a recapitulation, 
with some modifications and additions, of the Law 
already given on Mount Sinai. Yet it is not bare 
recapitulation, or naked enactment, hut every word 
shows the heart of the lawgiver full at once of zeal 
for God and of the most fervent desire for the wel- 


a This practice is not peculiar to Palestine. Mr. 
llakesley observed it in Algeria ; and gives the reason 
or it, namely, a more systematic, and therefore coai* 


plete, consumption of the scanty herbage. (Foio 
Months in Algeria , p 303.) 
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fere of Ills nation. It is the l ather no less than 
the Legislator who speaks. And whilst obedience 
and life are throughout bound up together, it is 
the obedience of a loving heart, not a service of 
formal constraint which is the burden of his exhor- 
tations. The following are the principal heads of 
discourse: (u.) lie begins with that which formed 
the basis of the whole Mosaic code, — the Ten 
Commandments, — and impressively repeats the cir- 
cumstances under which they were given (v. 1— vi. 
3). {b.) Then follows an exposition of the spirit 

of the hirst Table. The love of Jehovah who has 
done so great things for them (vi.), and the utter 
uprooting of all idol-worship (vii.) are the points 
chiefly insisted upon. Hut they are also reminded 
that if idolatry be a snare on the one hand, so is 
self-righteousness on the other (viii. 10 ff*., x.), and 
therefore lest they should he lifted up, the speaker 
enters at length on the history of their past rebell- 
ions (ix. 7, 22-24), and especially of their sin in 
the matter of the golden calf (ix. 9-21). The true 
nature of obedience is again emphatically urged (x. 
12— xi. 32), and the great motives to obedience set 
forth in God’s love and mercy to them as a people 
(x. 15, 21, 22), as also his signal punishment of 
the rebellious (xi. 3-0). The blessing and the curse 
(xi. 2G-32) are further detailed, (c.) From the 
general spirit in which the Law' should be observed, 
Moses passes on to the several enactments. Even 
these are introduced by a solemn charge to the 
people to destroy all objects of idolatrous worship 
in the land (xii. 1-3). They are upon the whole 
arranged systematically. We have (1) first the 
laws touching religion (xii. -xvi. 17); (2) then those 
which are to regulate the conduct of the govern- 
ment and the executive (xvi. 18-xxi. 23); and (3) 
lastly those which concern the private and social 
life of the people (xxii. 1-xxvi. 19). The whole are 
framed with express reference to the future occupa- 
tion of the land of Canaan. 

(1.) There is to he but one sanctuary where all 
offerings are to be offered. Flesh may be eaten 
anywhere, but sacrifices may only be slain in “ the 
place which the Lord thy God shall choose ” (xii. 
5-32). All idol prophets, all enticers to idolatry 
from among Ihemselves, even whole cities, if idol- 
atrous, are to he cut ort“(xiii.); and* all idolatrous 
practices to l>e eschew'cd (xiv. 1, 2). Next come 
regulations respecting clean and unclean animals, 
tithe, the year of release and the three feasts of the 
Passover, of Weeks, and of Tabernacles (xiv. 3-xvi. 
17). 

(2.) The laws affecting public personages and 
defining the authority of the Judges (xvi. 18-20) 
and the Priests (xvii. 8-13), the way of proceeding 
in courts of justice (xvii. 1-13); the law' of the 
King (xvii. 14-20), of the Priests and Levitcs and 
Prophets (xviii.); of the cities of refuge and of 
witnesses (xix.). The order is not very exact, hut 
on the whole the section xvi. 18-xix. 21 is judicial 
in its character. The passage xvi. 2 1— xvii. 1, 
Recms strangely out of place. Haumgarten ( Comm. 
in loc.) tries to account for it on the ground of the 
close connection which must subsist between the 
true worship of God and righteous rule and judg- 
ment. Put who does not feel that this is said with 
more ingenuity than truth V 

Next come the laws of war (xx.), loth as waged 
(«) generally with other nations, and (b) especially 
with the inhabitants of (’anaan (vcr. 17). 

(3.) Diws touching domestic life and the relation 
d man to mail (xxi. 15-xxvi. 19). So Kwuld 


divides, assigning the former part of chap. xxi. tc 
the previous section, lliivernick on the other hand 
includes it in the present. The fact is, that vv 
10-14 belong to the laws of war which are treated 
of in chap, xx., whereas 1-9 seem more naturally 
to come under the matters discussed in this section. 
It begins with the relations of the family, passes 
on to those of the friend and neighbor, and then 
touches on the general principles of justice and 
charity by which men should be actuated (xxiv. 
10-22). It concludes with the solemn confession 
w'hicli every Israelite is to make when lie offers the 
first Iruits, and which reminds him of what he is 
as a member of the theocracy, as one in covenant 
with Jehovah and greatly blessed by Jehovah. 

Finally, the whole long discourse (v. 1-xxvi. 19) 
is wound up by a brief but powerful appeal (10-19), 
which reminds us of the words with which it 
opened. It will be observed that no pains are 
taken here, or indeed generally in the Mosaic legis- 
lation, to keep the several portions of the law, con- 
sidered as moral, ritual, and ceremonial, apart from 
each other by any clearly marked line. Put there 
is in this discourse a very manifest gradual descent 
from the higher ground to the lower. The speaker 
begins by setting forth Jehovah himself as the 
great object of love and worship, thence he passes 
(1) to the licligious, (2) to the Political, and (3) 
to the Social economy of his people. 

III. In the third discourse (xxvii. 1-xxx. 20), 
the Elders of Israel are associated with Moses. The 
people are commanded to set up stones upon Mount 
Ebal, and on them to write “ all the words of this 
law'. 1 ’ Then follow the several curses to be pro- 
nounced by the Levites on Ebal (xxvii. 14-20), and 
the blessings on Gerizim (xxviii. 1-14). How ter- 
rible will be the punishment of any neglect of this 
!aw r , is further portrayed in the vivid words of a 
prophecy hut too fearfully verified in the subsequent 
history of the people. The subject of this discourse 
is briefly <k The Plessing and the Curse.” 

IV. The delivery of the Law as w ritten by Moses 
(for its still further preservation) to the custody of 
the Levites, and a charge to the people to hear it 
read once every seven years (xxxi.): the Song of 
Moses spoken in the ears of the people (xxxi. 30- 
xxxii. 44): and the blessing of the twelve tribes 
(xxxiii.). 

Y. The llook closes (xxxiv.) with an account of 
the death of Moses, which is first announced to him 
in xxxii. 48-52. On the authorship of the last 
chapter we shall speak below. 

II. 1 (elation of Deuteronomy to the jrreccding 
books. It has been an opinion very generally enter- 
tained by the more modem critics, as well as by the 
earlier, that the book of 1 )euteronomy forms a com- 
plete whole ill itself, and that it was appended to 
the other hooks as a later addition. Only chapters 
xxxii., xxxiii., xxxiv., have been in whole or in part 
called in question by He Wette, Ewald, and Von 
Lengerke. De Wette thinks that xxxii. and xxxiii. 
have 1 eon borrowed from other sources, and that 
xxxiv. is the work of the Elohist [Pkntatkich]. 
Ewald also supposes xxxii. to ha\e been borrowed 
from another writer, who lived, however (in accord- 
ance with his theory, which we shall notice lowci 
down), after Solomon. On the other hand, lie con- 
siders xxxiii. to he later, whilst Illeek (AY pert. i. 25) 
and Tueh (Ctn. p. 550) decide that it is Eloliistic. 
Sonic of these critics imagine that these chapter* 
originally formed the conclusion of the look of 
Numbers, and that the Dcuteronomisfc [Pent a- 
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TErcH] tore them away from their proper position 
in order the better to incorporate his own work 
with the rest of the Pentateuch, and to give it a 
fitting conclusion. Gesenius and his followers are 
of opinion that the whole book as it stands at 
present is by the same hand. But it is a question 
of some interest and importance whether the book 
of Deuteronomy shoidd be assigned to the author, 
or one of the authors, of the former portions of the 
Pentateuch, or whether it is a distinct and inde- 
pendent work. The more conservative critics of the 
school of Hengstenberg contend that Deuteronomy 
forms an integral part of the Pentateuch, which is 
throughout to be ascribed to Moses. Others, as 
St-ihelin and Delitzsch, have given reasons for be- 
lieving that it was written by the Jehovist; whilst 
others again, as Ewald and De Wette, are in favor 
of a different author. 

The chief grounds on which the last opinion 
rests are the many variations and additions to he 
found in Deuteronomy, both in the historical and 
legal portions, as well as the observable difference 
of style and phraseology. It is necessary, therefore, 
before we come to consider more directly the ques- 
tion of authorship, to take into account these alleged 
peculiarities; and it may be well to enumerate the 
principal discrepancies, additions, <fcc., as given by 
De Wette in the last edition of his Einltitung 
(many of his former objections he afterwards aban- 
doned), and to subjoin the replies and explanations 
which they have called forth. 

I. Discrepancies. — The most important dis- 
crepancies alleged to exist between the historical 
portions of Deuteronomy and the earlier books are 
the following — 

(1.) The apjointment of judges (i. 6-18) is at 
variance with the account in Ex. xviii. It is re- 
ferred to a different time, being placed after the 
departure of the people from Horeb (ver. 6), whereas 
in Exodus it is said to have occurred during their 
encampment before the mount (Ex. xviii. 5). The 
circumstances are* different, and apparently it is 
mixed up with the choosing of the seventy elders 
(Xum. xi. 11-17). To this it has been answered, 
that although Deut. i. 6 mentions the departure 
from Sinai, yet Deut. i. 9-17 refers evidently to 
what took place dm ing the abode there, as is shown 
by comparing the expression “ at that time,” ver. 
9, with the same expression ver. 18. The speaker, 
as is not unnatural in animated discourse, checks 
himself and goes hack to take notice of an important 
circumstance prior to one which he has already 
mentioned. This is manifest, because ver. 19 is so 
clearly resumptive of ver. 6. Again, there is no 
force in the objection that Jethro’s counsel is here 
passed over in silence. When making allusion to 
a well known historical fact, it is unnecessary for 
the speaker to enter into details. This at most is 
an omission, not a contradiction. Lastly, the story 
in Exodus is perfectly distinct from that in Num. 
xi.. and there is no confusion of the two here. 
Nothing is said of the institution of the seventy in 
Deut., probably because the office was only tem- 
porary, and if it did not cease before the death of 
Moses, was not intended to be perpetuated in the 
promised land. (So in substance Banke, v. Len- 
gerke, Ilengst., Illivern., Stahelin.) 

(2.) Chap. i. 22 is at variance with Num. xiii. 
2. because here Moses is said to have sent the spies 
into Canaan at the suggestion of the people, whereas 
there <>od is said to have commanded the measure. 
The explanation is obvious. The people make the. 
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'request; Moses refers it to God, who then gives to 
it his sanction. In the historical book of Numbers 
the divine command only is mentioned. Here, 
where the lawgiver deals so largely with the feelings 
and conduct of the people themselves, he reminds 
them both that the request originated with them- 
selves, and also of the circumstances out of which 
that request sprang (vv. 20, 21). These are not 
mentioned in the history. The objection, it may 
be remarked, is precisely of the same kind as that 
which in the N. T. is urged against the reconcilia- 
tion of Gal. ii. 2 with Acts xv. 2, 3. Both admit 
of a similar explanation. 

(3.) Chap. i. 44, “And the Amontes which 
dwelt in that mountain,” <fcc., whereas in the story 
of the same event, Num. xiv. 43-45, Amalekites are 
mentioned. Answer : in this latter passage not 
only Amalekites, but Canaanites, are said to have 
come down against the Israelites. The Amorites 
stand here not for “Amalekites,” but for “Canaan- 
ites,” as being the most powerful of all the Canaan- 
itish tribes (cf. Gen. xv. 16; Deut. i. 7); and the 
Amalekites are not named, but hinted at, when it 
is said, “ they destroyed you in Seir ,” where, ac- 
cording to 1 Chr. iv. 42, they dwelt (so Hengst. 
iii. 421). 

(4.) Chap. ii. 2-8, confused and at variance with 
Num. xx. 14-21, and xxi. 4. In the former we 
read (ver. 4), “Ye are to pass through the coast 
of your brethren, the children of Esau.” In the 
latter (ver. 20), “And he said, Thou shalt not go 
through. And Edom came out against him,” &c. 
But, according to Deut., that part of the Edomite 
territory only was traversed which lay about Elath 
and Ezion-geber. In this exposed part of their 
territory any attempt to prevent the passage of the 
Israelites would have been useless, whereas at Ka- 
desh, where, according to Numbers, the opposition 
was offered, the rocky nature of the country was in 
favor of the Edomites. (So Hengst. iii. 283 ff., 
who is followed by Winer, i. 293, note 3.) To this 
we may add, that in Deut. ii. 8, when it is said, 
“ we passed by from our brethren the children of 
Esau . . . through the way of the plain from 
Elath,” the failure of an attempt to pass elsewher* 
is implied. Again, according to Deut., the Israel- 
ites purchased food and water of the Edomites and 
Moabites (w. 6, 28), which, it is said, contradicts 
the story in Num. xx. 19, 20. But in both ac- 
counts the Israelites offer to pay for what they 
have (cf. Deut. ii. 6 with Num. xx. 19). And if 
in Deut. xxiii. 4 there seems to be a contradiction 
to Deut. ii. 29, with regard to the conduct of the 
Moabites, it may be removed by observing (with 
Hengst. iii. 286) that the unfriendliness of the 
Moabites in not coming out to meet the Israelites 
with bread and water was the very reason why the 
latter were obliged to buy provisions. 

(5.) More perplexing is the difference in the 
account of the encampments of the Israelites, as 
given Deut. x. 6, 7, compared with Num. xx. 23, 
xxxiii. 30 and 37. In Deut. it is said that the 
order of encampment was, (1) Bene-jaakan, (2) 
Mosera (where Aaron dies), (3) Gudgodah, (4) Jot.- 
bath. In Numbers it is, (1) Moseroth, (2) Bene- 
jaakan, (3) Hor-hagidgad, (4) Jotbath. Then fol- 
low the stations Ebronah, Ezion-geber, Kadesh, and 
Mount Hor, and it is at this last that Aaron dies. 
(It is remarkable here that no account is given of 
the stations between Ezion-geber and Kadesh on 
the return route.) Various attempts have been 
made to reconcile these accounts. The explanation 
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given by Kurts (Atl is zur (Jesch. </. A. B. 20) is 
on the whole the most satisfactory. lie says: “ In 
(lie hist month of the fortieth year the whole con- 
gregation conies a seeond time to the wilderness 
of Zin, which is Kadesli (Num. xxxiii. 3G). On the 
down-route to Ezion-geber they had encamped at 
the seveijil stations Moscroth (or Mosera), Bene- 
Jaakan, JJhor-hagidgad, and Jotbath. Hut now 
again departing from Kadesli, they go to Mount 
1 lor,' ‘in the edge of the land of Edom ’ (ver. 37, 
38), or to Mosera (Dent. x. G, 7), this last being 
in the desert at the foot of the mountain, Bene- 
'Jaakan, Gudgodah, and Jotbath were aLso visited 
about this time, i. e. a second time, after the second 
halt at Kadesh.” This seems a not improbable 
explanation, and our knowledge of the topography 
of the desert is so inaeeurate that we can hardly 
hope for a better. More may be seen in Winer, 
art. Wiiste. 

(G.) But this is not so much a discrepance as a 
peculiarity of the writer: in Dent, the usual name 
for the mountain on whieli the law was given is 
lloreb, only once (xxxiii. 2) Sinai; whereas in the 
other books Sinai is far more eommon than Horeb. 
The answer given is, that lloreb was the general 
name of the whole mountain-range; Sinai, the par- 
ticular mountain on which the law was delivered; 
and that lloreb, the more general and well-known 
name, was employed in accordance with the rhe- 
torical style of this book, in order to bring out the 
contrast between the Sinaitic giving of the law, and 
the giving of the law in the land of Moab (Deut. 
i. 5, xxix. 1). So Keil. Of this last explanation it 
is not too much to say that it is neither ingenious 
nor satisfactory. 

It must he remembered, with regard to all the 
answers above given, that so far as they reconcile 
alleged contradictions, they tend to establish the 
veracity of the writers, but they by no means prove 
that the writer of the book of 1 )euteronoiny is no 
other than the writer of the earlier hooks. So far 
indeed there is nothing to decide one way or the 
other. The additions both t.o the historical and 
legal sections are in this respect of far more im- 
portance, and the principal of them we shall here 
enumerate. 

11. Additions. — These are to be found both in 
the History and in the Law. 

1. In the History, (n.) The command of God 
to leave lloreb, Deut. i. G, 7, not mentioned Num. 
x. II. The repentanee of the Israelites, Deut. i. 
45, omitted Num. xiv. 45. The intercession of 
Moses in behalf of Aaron, Deut. ix. 20, of which 
nothing is said Ex. xxxii., xxxiii. These are so 
slight, however, that, as Keil suggests, they might 
have been passed over very naturally in the earlier 
Iiooks, sup|>osing both accounts to be by the same 
hand. But of more note are: (if.) The command 
not to fight with the Moabites and Ammonites, 
Dent. ii. 0, 11), or with the Edomites, hut to Imy 
of them food and water, ii. 4-8. 'Hie valuable his- 
torical notices which are given respecting the earlier 
inhabitants of the countries of Moah and Ammon 
and of Mount Seir, ii. 10-12, 20-23; the sixty forti- 
fied cities of Bnslian, iii. 4; the king of the country 
who was “of the remnant of giants," iii. II; the 
different names of llermon, iii. 1); the wilderness 
et Kedemoth, ii. 2G; and the more detailed account 
uf the attack of the Amalekites, xxv. 17, 18, com- 
pared with Ex. xvii. 8. 

2. In the Law’. fh» ap]>oiiitinent of the cities 
af refuge, Dent. xix. 7-0. as compared with Num. 
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xxxv. 14 and Deut. iv. 41; of one particular plac* 
for the solemn worship of God, w here all o tiering*, 
tithes, Ac., are to be brought, Deut. xii. 5, Ac., 
whilst the restriction with regard to the slaying of 
animals only at the door of the tabernaele of the 
congregation (Lev. xvii. 3, 4) is done away, 15, 20 
21; the regulations resecting tithes to be brought 
with the sacrifices and bumt-otlerings to the ap 
pointed place, Deut. xii. G, 11, 17, xiv. 22, Ac., 
xxvi. 12; concerning false prophets and seducers to 
idolatry and those that hearken unto them, xiii.; 
concerning the king and the mam^er of the king- 
dom, xvii. 14, Ae. ; the prophets, x\iii. 15, Ac.; war 
and military serviee, xx. ; the expiation of secret 
murder; the law* of female captives; of first-born 
sons by a double marriage ; of disobedient sons ; of 
those who suffer death by hanging, xxi. ; the laws 
in xxii. 5-8, 13-21; of divorce, xxiv. 1, and various 
lesser enactments, xxiii. and xxv.; the form of 
thanksgiving in offering the first-fruits, xxvi.; the 
command to write the law upon stones, xxvii., and 
to read it before all Israel at the l east of Taber- 
nacles, xxxi. 10-13. 

Many others are rather extensions or modifica- 
tions of, than additions to, existing laws, as for in- 
stance the law of the Hebrew slave, Deut. xv. 12, 
Ac., compared with Ex. xxi. 2, Ac. See also the 
fuller directions in Deut. xv. 19-23, xxvi. 1-11, as 
compared with the briefer notiees, Ex. xiii. 12, 
xxiii. 19. 

C. Author . 1. It is generally agreed that by 

far the greater portion of the hook is the work of 
one author. The only parts which have been ques- 
tioned as possible interpolations are, according to 
De Wette, iv. 41-3, x. G-9, xxxii., and xxxiii). In- 
ternal evidence indeed is strongly decisive that 
this book of the Pentateuch was not the work of 
a compiler. 

2. It cannot be denied that the style of Deuter- 
onomy is very different from that of the other four 
books of the Pentateuch. It is more flowing, more 
rhetorical, more sustained. The rhythm is grand, 
and the diction more akin to the sublimer jxiswiges 
of t he prophets, than to the sober prose of the his- 
torians. 

3. Who then was the author ? On this point 
the following principal hypotheses have been main- 
tained : — 

(1.) The old traditional view that this book, like 
the other books of the Pentateueh, is the work of 
Moses himself. Of the later crities Hengstenberg, 

1 lavernick, Kanke, and others, have maintained this 
view. Moses Stuart writes: “Deuteronomy ap- 
pears to my mind, as it did to that of Eiehhorn 
and Herder, as the earnest outpourings and admo- 
nitions of a heart which felt the deepest interest in 
the welfare of the Jewish nation, and which real- 
*i/.ed (hat it must soon bid farewell to them . . . 
Instead of hearing n]>on its face, as is alleged by 
some, evidences of another authorship than that ol 
Moses, I must regard this book as being so deeply 
fraught with holy awKpatriotic feeling, as to con- 
vince any unprejudiced reader who iseompetent to 
judge of its style, 1 1ml it cannot, with any toler- 
able degree of probability, ho attributed to any 
pretender to legislation, or to any mere imitatin' 
of the great legislator. Such a glow os rims through 
all this book it is in vain to seek for in any arti- 
ficial or supposititious composition ” (Hist, of the 
O. T. Canon, § 3). 

In support of this opinion it is said: (n) That 
supposing the whole Pentateuch to have beeu writ 
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ten by Moses, the change in style is easily accounted 
for when we remember that the last book is hor- 
tatory in its character, that it consists chiefly of 
orations, and that these were delivered under very 
peculiar circumstances. ( b .) That the usus loqueiuli 
is not only generally in accordance with that of the 
earlier books, and that as well in their Elohistic as 
in their Jehovistic portions, but that there are cer- 
tain peculiar forms of expression common only to 
these five books, (c ' That the alleged discrep- 
ancies in matteis of fact between this and the 
earlier books may all be reconciled (see above), and 
that the additions and corrections in the legislation 
are only such as would necessarily be made when 
the people were just about to enter the promised 
land. Thus Bertheau observes: “It is hazardous 
to conclude from contradictions in the laws that 
they are to be ascribed to a different ^e ... He 
who made additions must have known what it was 
he was making additions to, and would either have 
avoided all contradiction, or would have altered the 
earlier laws to make them agree with the later ” 

( Die Sieben Gmppen J [os. Gesetze, p. 19, note). 
((/. ) That the book bears witness to its own author- 
ship (xxxi. 19), and is expressly cited in the N. T. 
as the work of Moses (Matt. xix. 7, 8 ; Mark x. 3 ; 
Acts iii. 122, vii. 37). 

The advocates of this theory of course suppose 
that the last chapter, containing an account of the 
death of Moses, was added by a later hand, and 
perhaps formed originally the beginning of the book 
of Joshua. 

(2.) The opinion of Stahelin (and as it would 
seem of Bleek) that the author is the same as the 
writer of the Jehovistic portions of the other books. 
He thinks that both the historical and legislative 
portions plainly show the hand of the supplementist 
( Krit . U tilers . p. 70). Hence he attaches but 
little weight to the alleged discrepancies, as he con- 
siders them all to be the work of the reviser, going 
over, correcting, and adding to the older materials 
of the Elohistic document already in nis hands. 

(3.) The opinion of De Wette, Gesenius, and 
others, that the Deuteronomist is a distinct writer 
from the Jehovist. De Wette’ s arguments are 
based, (a) on the difference in style; (6) on the 
contradictions already referred to as existing in 
matters of history, as well as in the legislation, 
when compared with that in Exodus; (c) on the 
peculiarity noticeable in this book, that God does 
not speak by Moses, but that Moses himself speaks 
to the people, and that there is no mention of the 
angel of Jehovah (cf. i. 30, vii. 20-23, xi. 13-17, 
with Ex. xxiii. 20-33); and lastly on the fact that 
the Deuteronomist ascribes his whole work to 
Moses, while the Jehovist assigns him only certain 
portions. ^ 

(4.) From the fact that certain phrases occurring 
in Deuteronomy are found also in the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, it has been too hastily concluded by some 
critics that both books were the work of the prophet. 
So Von Bohlen, Gesenius (Gesch. d. Hebr. Spr. 
p. 32), and Hartmann (Hist. Krit. Forsch. p. 660). 
lvonig, on the other hand ( Alttest . Stud. ii. 12 ff), 
has shown not only that this idiomatic resemblance 
has been made too much of (see also Keil, Einl. p. 
117), but that there is the greatest possible differ- 
ence of style between the two books. And De 
Wette renarks (Einl. p. 191), “ Zu viel behauptet 
Iber diese Veiwandtschaft von Bohlen , Gen. s. 
dxvii.” 

(5.) Ewald is of op nion that it was written by a 


Jew living in Egypt during the latter half of the 
reign of Manasseh (Gesch. des V. /. i. 171). He 
thinks that a pious Jew of that age, gifted with 
prophetic power and fully alive to all the evils of 
his time, sought thus to revive and to impress 
more powerfully upon the minds of his countrymen 
the great lessons of that Law which he saw they 
were in danger of forgetting. He avails himself 
therefore of the groundwork of the earlier history, 
and also of the Mosaic mode of expression. But 
as his object is to rouse a corrupt nation, he only 
makes use of historical notices for the purpose of 
introducing his warnings and exhortations with the 
more effect. This he does with great skill and as 
a master of his subject, whilst at the same time he 
gives fresh vigor and life to the old law by means 
of those new prophetic truths which had so lately 
become the heritage of his people. Ewald further 
considers that there are passages in Deuteronomy 
borrowed from the books of Job and Isaiah (iv. 32 
from Job viii. 8 ; and xxviii. 29, 30, 35 from Job v. 
14, xxxi. 10, ii. 7 ; and xxviii. 49, &c. from Is. v. 
26 ff, xxxiii. 19), and much of it akin to Jeremiah 
(Gesch. i. 171. note). The song of Moses (xxxii.) 
is, according to him, not by the Deuteronomist, but 
is nevertheless later than the time of Solomon. 

D. Buie of Composition. Was the book really 
written, as its language certainly implies, before 
the entry of Israel into the Promised Land ? Not 
only does the writer assert that the discourses con- 
tained in the book were delivered in the plains of 
Moab, in the last month of the 40 years’ wander- 
ing, and when the people were just about to enter 
Canaan (i. 1-5), but he tells us with still further 
exactness that all the words of this Law were 
written at the same time in the book (xxxi. 9). 
Moreover, the fact that the goodly land lay even 
now before their eyes seems everywhere to be up- 
permost in the thoughts of the legislator, and to 
lend a peculiar solemnity to his words. Hence we 
constantly meet with such expressions as “ When 
Jehovah thy God bringeth thee into the land 
which he hath sworn to thy fathers to give thee,” 
or “ whither thou goest in to possess it.” This 
phraseology is so constant, and seems to fall in so 
naturally with the general tone and character of 
the book, that to suppose it was written long after 
the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, in the 
reign of Solomon (De Wette, v. Lengerke and 
others), or in that of Manasseh (Ewald as above), 
is not only to make the book an historical romance, 
but to attribute very considerable inventive skill to 
the author (as Ewald in fact does). 

De Wette argues, indeed, that the character of 
the Laws is such as of itself to presuppose a long 
residence in the land of Canaan. He instances the 
allusion to the temple (xii. and xvi. 1-7), the pro- 
vision for the right discharge of the kingly and 
prophetical offices, the rides for civil and military 
organization and the state of the Levites, who are 
represented as living without cities (though such 
are granted to them in Num. xxxv.) and without 
tithes (allotted to them in Num. xviii. 20, &c.). 
But in the passages cited the temple is not named, 
much less is it spoken of as already existing : on 
the contrary, the phrase employed is “ The place 
which the Lord your God shali choose.” Again, 
to suppose that Moses was incapab’e of providing 
for the future and very different position of his 
people as settled in the land of Canaan, is to deny 
him even ordinary sagacity. Without raising the 
question about his divine commission, surely it is 
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not too much to assume that so wise and great a creatures. The effect is to air up !he spirit of 
legislator would foresee the growth of a jwlity and freedom in man to seek a fancied independence; 
would be anxious to regulate its due administration and it is but a slight step further to impute fslse- 
in the fear of God. Hence he would guard against hood or cruelty to Him. The success of the Deni's 
False prophets and seducers to idolatry. As regards j slander \h seen, not only in the Scriptural narrative 
I lie Levitcs, Moses might have expected or even of the Fall, but in the corruptions of most myth ol- 
desired that, though possessing certain cities (which, ! ogies, and especially in the horrible notion of the 
however, were inhabited by others as well as divine <pd6vos , whieh ran through so many. (See 
themselves), they should not be confined to those e. y. Herod, i. 32, vii. 40.) The same slander is 
cities hut scattered over the face of the country, j implied rather than expressed in the temptation of 


This must have been the case at first, owing to the 
very gradual occupation of the new territory. The 
mere fact that in giving them certain rights in 
Dent, nothing is said of an earlier provision in 
N uni. does not by any means prove that this ear- 
lier provision was unknown or had ceased to be in 
force. 

Other reasons for a later date, such as the men- 
tion of the worship of the sun and moon (iv. Iff, 
xvii. 3); the punishment of stoning (xvii. 5, xxii. 
21, &c. ) ; the name Feast of Tabernacles; and 
the motive for keeping the Sabbath, are of little 
force. In Amos v. 20, Saturn is said to have been 
worshipped in the wilderness; the punishment of 
stoning is found also in the older documents; the 
Feast of Tabernacles agrees with Lev. xxiii. 34; 
and the motive alleged for the observance of the 
Sabbath at least does not exclude other motives. 

A further discussion of the question of author- 
ship, as well as of the date of the legislation in 
1 >eutero»oniy, must be reserved for another article. 
[PKNTATHICII.] j. J. s. P. 

* On the general literature relating to Deuteron- 
omy, see Pkntateucii. Keeent exegetical works 
on this book are: Kichm, Die Gesetzyebvvy Mosis 
im Latule Moab , 1854: F. W. Schultz, Das Dent - 
enmomium erkUirt , 1859; Kuobel, Die Bucher 
Xumeri, Deuteronomium u. Josua erkfdrt, 1801 
( F.xeyet. llandb. xiii.); Keil, in Keil u. Delitzseb, 
BibL Com . 2ter Hand, dev S T um. a. Dent., 1802; 
t‘hr. Wordsworth, Holy Bible mth Notes, vol. i., 
Five Books if Moses, 2d ed. 1805; F. W. J. 
Sehrocder, Dus Deuteronomium, 18GG (in Lange's 
Bibehetrk , A. T., iii.j. On single passages, Yolck, 
Mosis caniicum cyyneum, Dent, xxxii., 1801; 
Kamphauscn, Das Lied Moses, Dent, xxxii., 
1802; Graf, Dev fSeyen Moses, Dent, xxxiii., 1857. 

T. .1. C. 

DEVIL (AiafloAos: Diabolus; properly “ one 
who sets at variance,'’ Sia/SaAAei? comp. Flat, 
Symp. p. 222, c, d; and generally a “slanderer” 
or “ false accuser ” ). * 

The word is found in the plural number and ad- 
jective sense in 1 Tim. iii. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 3; and 
Tit. ii. 3. In all other cases it is used with the 
article as a descriptive name of Satan" [Satan], 
excepting that in .John vi. 70 it is applied to .Judas 
(as “ Satan ” to St. Fetor in Matt. xvi. 23), because 
they — the one |>ernmnenlly, and the other for the 
moment — were doing Satan's work. 

The name describes him as slandering God to 
man, and man to God. 

The former work is, of course, a part of his 
Treat work of temptation to evil ; and is not only 
exemplified but illustrated as to its general nature 
and tendency by the narrative of Gen. iii. We 
find there that its essential characteristic is the 
representation of God as an arbitrary and selfish 
ruler, seeking his own good and not that of his 


our Lord, and overcome by the faith which trusts 
in God’s love even where its signs may be hidden 
from the eye. (Comp, the unmasking of a similar 
slander by Feter in Acts v. 4.) 

The other work, the slandering or accusing mau 
before God, is, as it must necessarily be, unintelli- 
gible to us. The All-Seeing Judge can need no 
accuser, and, the All-Pure could, it might seem, 
have no intercourse with the Evil One. Hut in 
truth the question touches on two mysteries, the 
relation of the Infinite to the finite spirit, and the 
permission of the existence of evil under the gov- 
ernment of Him who is “the Good.” As a part 
of these it must be viewed, — to the latter especially 
it belongs; and this latter, while it is the great 
mystery of all, is also one in which the facts are 
proved to us by incontrovertible evidence. 

The fact of the Devil's accusation of man to God 
is stated generally in Lev. xii. 10, where he is 
called “ the accuser (Karriyccp) of our brethren, who 
accused them before our God day and night,” and 
exemplified plainly in the ease of Job. Its essence 
as before is the imputation of selfish motives (Job 
i. 9, 10), and its refutation is placed in the self- 
sacrifice of those “ who loved not their own lives 
unto death.” 

For details see Satan. A. H. 

* DEVOTIONS denoted formerly objects of 

worship or religious veneration, and not, as at 
present, acts of worship or sentiments of devotion. 
It is in the former sense only that it stands correctb 
for oefSaa/xaTa in Acts xvii. 23 (A. V.), undei 
which term Paul refers to the temples, images 
altars and the like, which the Athenians regarded a* 
sacred, and to which they paid divine homage. It 
will he seen that in the Greek text tea) j8c c/x6s ( alsc 
an altar) is put forward as one of the examples ot 
the class which (refSd.oixa.Ta designates. Our pre* 
ent English therefore requires “your objects of de- 
votion ” in Paul's speech, instead of “your devo- 
tions.” II. 

* DEVOUT. [Pkoselytes, at the end, 
Amer. ed.] 

DEW (^13 : SpSoos: ms). This in the sum- 
mer is so copious in Palestine that it supplies to 
*iome extent the absence of rain (Keelus. xviii. 10 
xliii. 22), and becomes important to the agricultur- 
ist; as a proof of this copiousness the well-known 
sign of Gideon (.luilg. vi. 37, 39, 40) may he ad 
dneed. Thus it is coupled in the divine Messing 
with min, or mentioned as a prime source of fer- 
tility (Gen. xxvii. 28; Dent, xxxiii. 13; Zccli. viii. 
12), and its withdrawal is attributed to a curse (2 
Sam. i. 21 ; 1 K. xvii. 1 ; Hag. i. 10). It becomes 
a leading object in prophetic imagery hv reason of 
its penetrating moisture without the apparent effort 
of rain (Deut. xxxii. 2; Job xxix. 19; Ps. exxxiii. 
3; ITov. xix. 12; Is. xxvi. 19; Hos. xiv. 5; Mic. 


n * without the article, though r|»i*I1<h1 Io .Satan, in 
IrU xiii. 10. 1 l»et. v. 8, ami Ite*. xx. 2. ciltier on 


account of Its predicate relation, or ils f >rce ns n prope: 
name. See lUittnmnn’s X utrst. Gramm, p. 78. 11. 


DEW OF HERMON 

?.7', while its speedy evanescence typifies the tran- 
sient goodness of the hypocrite (Hos. vi. 4, xiii. 3). 
It is mentioned as a token of exposure in the night 
(Cant. v. 2; Dan. iv. 15, 23, 25-33, v. 21). 

H. H. 

* DEW OF HERMON. [Hermon.] 

DIADEM or HMSB} also 

a word employed in the A. V. as the 
translation of the above Hebrew terms. They oc- 
cur in poetical passages, in which neither the He- 
brew nor the English words appear to be used with 

any special force. is strictly used for the 

“ mitre ” of the high-priest. [Mitre.] 

What the “ diadem ” of the Jews was we know 
not. That of other nations of antiquity was a fillet 
of silk, two inches broad, bound round the head and 
tied behind, the invention of which is attributed to 
Liber (Plin. II. N. vii. 56, 57). Its color was gen- 
erally white (Tac. Ann. vi. 37 ; Sil. Ital. xvi. 241); 
sometimes, however, it was of blue, like that of Da- 
rius, “ ceru lea fascia albo distincta” (Q. Curt. iii. 3, 
vi. 20; Xen. Cyr. viii. 3, § 13); and it was sown 
with pearls or other gems (Gibbon, i. 392; Zech. 
ix. 16), and enriched with gold (Rev. ix. 7). It 
was peculiarly the mark of oriental sovereigns (1 
Macc. xiii. 32, rb SiaSyjua tt)s J A<rias), and hence 
the deep offense caused by the attempt of Caesar to 
% substitute it for the laurel crown appropriated to 
Roman emperors (“sedebat . . . coronatus; . . . 
diadema ostendis,” Cic. Phil. ii. 34): when some 
one crowned his statue with a laurel-wreath, “ can- 
didae fasciae praeligatam,” the tribunes instantly 
ordered the fillet or diadem to be removed, and the 
man to be thrown into prison (Suet. Cies. 79). 
Oahgula’s wish to use it was considered an act of 
insanity (Suet. Cal. 22). Heliogabalus only wore 
it in private. Antony assumed it in Egypt (Flor. 
iv. 11), but Diocletian (or, according to Aurel. 
Victor, Aurelian) first assumed it as a badge of the 
empire. Representations of it may be seen on the 
coins of any of the later emperors (Tillemont, Hist . 
Imp. iii. 531). 

A crown was used by the kings of Israel, even in 
battle (2 Sam. i. 10; similarly it is represented on 
coins of Theodosius as encircling his helmet); but 
in all probability this was not the state crown (2 
Sam. xii. 30), although used in the coronation of 
Joash (2 K. xi. 12). Kitto supposes that the state 
crow n may have been in the possession of Athaliah ; 
but perhaps we ought not to lay any great stress 

on the word in this place, especially as it is 
very likely that the state crown was kept in the 
Temple. 

In Esth. i. 11, ii. 17, we have (wrapis, 

KiSapis) for the turban (aroAg $u<T(rivr), vi. 8) 
worn by the Persian king, queen, or other eminent 
persous to whom it was conceded as a special favor 
(viii. 15, biabrj/xa fivacrivov tt opcpvpovv). The 
tfiadem of the king differed from that of others in 
ftaving an erect triangular peak (Kopfiaola, Aris- 
«oph. Av. 487 ; oi ficurtAets (x6vov opd'yv i<p6- 
povv irapa TleptraiSj ui 5e arparriyol K€KAt/xei>7]v, 
Suid. s. v. napa, and Hesych.). Possibly the 

of Dan. iii. 21 is a tiara (as in LXX., 
vhcre however Drusius and others invert the words 
<ai riapais nal TrepiKurifju<ri ), A. V. “ hat [Hat.] ” 
Some render it by tibiile or calceamentuin. 
Schlensner suggests that KpwfruAos may be derived 
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from it. The tiara generally had pendent flaps 
falling on the shoulders. (See Paschalius, de Coro- 
na, p. 573; Brissonius, de Regn. Pers., <fcc.; I^ay- 
ard, ii. 320; Scacchus, Myrothec. iii. 38; Fabrieius. 
Bibl. Ant. xiv. 13.) 

The words 'nr© [“exceeding in 

dyed attire,” A. V.] in Ez. xxiii.15 mean long and 
flowing turbans of gorgeous colors (LXX. irapd- 
/3«7r ra, where a better reading is napai flairra'i) 
[Crown.] f. W. F 



Obverse of Tetradrachm of Tigranes, king of Syria. 

Head of king with diadem, to the right. 

* The difference between “diadem” (Siadyjua) 
and “ crown ” (<TrI(f>ai/os) is very important for the 
study of the New Testament. The distinction is 
not duly recognized in the foregoing article or in 
that on Crown. Both the classical usage and that 
of the Hellenistic Greek are well illustrated by 
Trench in his Synonyms of the N. T., § xxiii. 
See also Corona in Pauly’s Real~Encyk . ii. 714. 
The distinctive idea of “diadem” is that of roy- 
alty or kingly power; while the other senses of oui 
English “crown” (which embraces also that of 
“diadem,” and hence of itself is indeterminate) 
belong to <TTe<pai/os, denoting “ the crown of victory 
in the games, of civic worth, of military valor, of 
nuptial joy, of festal gladness,” but not the emblem 
of sovereignty and regal grandeur. 

Hence the reference (see above) to Rev. ix. 7, as 
showing how the diadem was ornamented, is incor- 
rect; for the term there is ar€<pauoi , and describes 
“the locusts” as conquerors, not as kings. The 
Septuagint (see e. g. the passages in the first book 
of Maccabees, which contain the two words) ob- 
serves the distinction under remark with undeviat- 
ing accuracy. It would be better, perhaps, if the 
A. V. had at least suggested to the reader the va- 
riation in the Greek, by saying “diadems” instead 
of “ crowns ” in Rev. xii. 3, xiii. 1, xix. 12. Without 
a distinct apprehension of the import of these sim- 
ilar but different expressions, we fail, as Trench 
remarks, to perceive how “ fitly it is said of Him 
who is King of Kings and Lord of Lords, that on 
his head were many diadems (5 la^rj/nara TroAAa) 

. . . these ‘ many diadems ’ the tokens of the 
many royalties — of earth, of heaven, and of hell 
(Phil. ii. 10) — which are his; royalties once 
usurped or assailed by the Great Red Dragon, the 
usurper of Christ's dignity and honor, described 
therefore with his seven diadems as well (xiii. 1), 
but now openly and forever assumed by Him to 
whom they rightfully belong.” See also Webster’s 
Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek Testament , p. 
233 (Lond. 1864). H. 

dial (rnbvp: ava&adjbio'i ■ horologium). 
The word is the same as that rendered “ steps ” in 
A. V. (Ex. xx. 26; 1 Iv. x. 19), and “degrees ” in 
A. V. (2 K. xx. 9, 10, 11; Is. xxxviii. 8), where, 
to give a consistent rendering, we should read with 
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the margin the “ degrees ” rather than the “ dial ” | breast-plate of the high-priest (Ex. xxviii 18 
of Ahaz. In the absence of any materials for de- xxxix. II), and mentioned by Ezekiel (xxviii. 13' 
termining the shape and structure of the solar in- among the precious stones of the king of I yre. 
itrunient, which certainly appears intended, the | < lesenius has noticed the difficulty of identifying 
best course is to follow the most strictly natural the terms used in the versions for each of the lie- 
meaning of the words, and to consider with Cyril brew names of precious stones in the above passages, 
of Alexandria and Jerome {Comm, on Js. xxxviii. | the translators or transcribers having apparently 

altered the order in which they stand, ''laams 
seems to be the word in the LXX. corresponding to 


8), that the were really stairs, and that 

the shadow’ (perhaps of some column or obelisk 
on the top) fell on a greater or smaller number 
of them according as the sun was low or high. 
The terrace of a palace might easily lie thus orna- 
mented. Ahaz/s tastes seem to have led him in 
pursuit of foreign curiosities (2 K. xvi. 10), and his 
intimacy with Tighith-Pileser gave him probably 
an opi>ortunity of procuring from Assyria the pat- 
tern of some such structure; and this might readily 
lead the “princes of Hubylon ” (2 Chr. xxxii. 31) 
to “ inquire of the wonder,” namely, the alteration 
of the shadow, in the reign of llezekiah. Herod- 
otus (ii. 10J) mentions that the Egyptians reeeived 
from the Habylonians the iz6\os and the yvu'fxo>v> 
and the division of the day into twelve hours. Uf 
such division, however, the O. T. contains no un- 
doubted trace, nor does any word proved to he 
equivalent to the “ hour ” occur in the course of it, 
although it is possible that l\s. cii. 11, and eix. 23, 
may eontain allusion to the progress of a shadow 
as measuring diurnal time. In John xi. 0 the day 
Is spoken of as consisting of twelve hours. As 
regards the physical character of the sign of the 
retrogression of the shadow in Is. xxxviii. 8, it 
seems useless to attempt to analyze it; no doubt an 
alteration in the inclination of the gnomon, or 
column, <te., might easily effect such an apparent 
retrogression; but the whole idea, which is that of 
Divine interference with the course of nature in 
behalf of the king, resists such an attempt to bring 
it within the compass of mechanism. 

It has been suggested that the of Is. 

xvii. 8, xxvii. 9; Ez. vi. 4, 0, rendered in the mar- 
gin of the A. V. “sun -images,” were gnomons to 
measure time (Jahn, A r Hanoi, i. i. 539), but there 
seems no adequate ground for this theory. 

II. II. 

* Gumpach, in his Sonne nzeiger des Alias ( Alt - 
testamentliche Studien , p. 180) suggests that the 
“dial of Ahaz” was so called because it was a 
present to him from his ally Tiglath-Pileser, and 
that it was not only modelled after the style of 
such structures in llahylonia, but was made there 
and sent to Ahaz from that country. In his res- 
toration <>f the figure lie makes it resemble very 
much what is supposed to have been the shape of 
‘he edifices represented by the l»irs Nimrond and 
i tlier similar ruins, namely, a series of steps or ter 
races oil which an upright jH*le cast its shadow. 
[See ll.Mthl., Tow Kir ok.] .Mr. Diyard thinks it 
possible that those great structures in Mesopotamia 
may have Den built for some astronomical pur- 
pose (Nin. and Hob. p. 49!)). The confirmation of 
this conjecture would bring the ruins on the banks 
of the Euphrates into a new connection with sacred 
history. Gumpach attempts to explain the account 
of the sun's going hack on the dial of Ahaz with- 
out finding anything miraculous in the text. See 
igaiust that view Kail ami Drlitzseh, Ditcher dvr 
Kihtiye (IHtJS), p 345. [Hkzkkiah.] II. 

DIAMOND (D'brD : fcurrriy: j< >*/»'*)< a pre- 
vious stone, the third in trie second row on the 


D'7rP, hut most ancient commentators give thaf, 
ovvxtouy onychinus. Our translation, “diamond,” 
is derived from Alien Ezra, and is defended by 
Braun (de Vest. Sacerd. ii. 13). lvalisch (on Ex. 
p. 53(i) says “perliaps Emerald.” The etymology 

(from abn, to strike, or crush) leads us to sup- 
pose a hard stone. The emerald, which is of a 
green color, of various depths, is nearly as hard as 
the topaz, and stands next to the ruby in value. 
The same authority doubts whether the art of en- 
graving on the diamond was known to the ancients, 
since they did not even understand how to cut the 
ruby. 

Inspecting which is translated “dia- 

mond ” in Jer. xvii. 1, see under Adamant. 

W. D. 

DIA'NA. This Latin word, properly denoting 
a Homan divinity, is the representative of the Greek 
Artemis (''Aprejuts), the tutelary goddess of the# 
Ephesians, who plays so important a part in the 
narrative of Aets xix. The Ephesian Diana was, 
however, regarded as invested with very different 
attributes, and made the object of a different wor- 
ship from the ordinary Diana of the Greeks, and is 
rather perhaps to be identified with Astarte and 
other female divinities of the East. K. 0. M filler 
says (Hist, of the Dorians , i. 403, Eng. trans.), 
“everything that is re’ated of this deity is singular 
and foreign to the Greeks.” 

Gulil, indeed ( P.phesiaca , pp. 78-80), takes the 
contrary view, and endeavors in almost all points 
to identify her with the true Greek goddess. And 
in some resjieets there was doubtless a fusion of the 
two. Diana was the goddess of rivers, of pools, and 
of harbors ; and these conditions are satisfied by the 
situation of the sanctuary at Ephesus. Coressus, 
one of the hills on which the city stood, is con- 
nected by Steplianus Bvzantinus with nopr)- We 
may refer also to the }x>pular notion that, when the 
temple was burnt on the night of Alexander's birth, 
the calamity occurred because the goddess was ab- 
sent in the character of Lueina. Again, on coins 
of Ephesus we sometimes find her exhibited as a 
huntress and with a stag. Ilut the true Ephesian 
Diana is represented in a form entirely alien from 
Greek art. St. Jerome's words are (Pra/at. a<i 
J'.'jtltes .), “ Seribebat Taulus ad Ephesios Dianain 
eolentes, non banc venatrieem, qua* nrcum tenet et 
suecinctn est, sed istam nudtimammbwi, quain 
Grieci Tru\vpia<rTov voeant, lit scilicet ex ipsa elligie 
meiitircntur omnium earn bestiarum ct viveiitium 
esse mitricem.” Alnhl, indeed, supposes this inode 
of representation to have reference simply to the 
fountains o\er which the goddess presided, conceiv- 
ing the multiplication of breasts to be similar to 
the multiplication of eyes in Argus or of heads in 
Typhoeus. lhit the correct view is undoubtedly 
that which trents this jieculiar form as a symbol of 
the produetive and nutritive powers of naturw 
This is the form under which the Ephesian Diana, 
so called for distinction, was always represented 


DIANA 


DIBON 


wherever worshipped ; and the worship extended to 
many places, such as Samos, Mitylene, Perga, lli- 
erapolis, and Gortyna, to mention those only which 
occur in the N. T. or the Apocrypha. The coin 
below will give some notion of the image, which 


(ireek imperial copper coin of Ephesus and Smyrna 
allied (‘O^ovota) ; Domitia, with name 
of proconsul. 

Obv. : AOMITIA CIBACTH. Bust to right. Rev. : 

AN0YKAICEN ITAITOY OMONOIA E$>E ZMYP. 

Ephesian Diana. 

was grotesque and archaic in character. The head 
wore a mural crown, each hand held a bar of metal, 
and the lower part ended in a rude block covered 
with figures of animals and mystic inscriptions. 
This idol was regarded as an object of peculiar 
sanctity, and was believed to have fallen down from 
heaven (too Aio7reroos, Acts xix. 35). 

The Oriental character of the goddess Is shown 
by the nature of her hierarchy, which consisted of 
women and eunuchs, the fermer called MeAunrat, 
the latter Mzya&u (oi. At their head was a high- 
priest called 'Eao-r)v- These terms have probably 
some connection with the fact that the bee was 
sacred to the Fphesim Diana (Aristoph. Ran. 
1273). For the temple considered as a work of 
art we must refer to the article Ephesus. No 
arms were allowed to be worn in its precincts. 
No bloody sacrifices were offered. Here, also, as in 
the temple of Apollo at Daphne, were the privileges 
of asylum. This is indicated on some of the coins 
of Ephesus (Akerman, in Trans, of the Numis- 
matic Soc. 1841); and we find an interesting proof 
of the continuance of these privileges hi imperial 
times in Tac. Ann. iii. 61 (Strab. xiv. 641 ; Faus. 
vii. 2; Cic. Verr. ii. 33). The temple had a large 
revenue from endowments of various kinds.' It 
was also the public treasury of the city, and was 
regarded as the safest bank for private individ- 
uals. 

The cry of the mob (Acts xix. 28), “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians! ” and the strong expres- 
sion in ver. 27, “ whom all Asia and the world wor- 
shipped,” may be abundantly illustrated from a 
variety of sources. The term p.eyd\rf was evi- 
dently a title of honor recognized as belonging to 
the Ephesian goddess. We find it in inscriptions 
(as in Boeckh, Corp . Insc . 2963, c), and in Xeno- 
phon’s Ephesiaca , i. 11. (For the Ephesian Xen- 
ophon, see Diet, of Blog, and Mythol. ) As to the 
enthusiasm with which “ all Asia ” regarded this 
worship, independently of the fact that Ephesus 
was the capital of the province, we may refer to 
such passages as the following: 6 t rjs * Acrias ua6s , 
Corp. Insc. 1. c.; “communiter a civitatibus 
Asise factum,” Liv. i. 45; “tota Asia exstruente,” 
Flin. xvi. 79; “factum a tota Asia,” ib. xxxvi. 21. 
As to the notoriety of the worship throughout 
‘ the world,” Fausanias tells us (iv. 31) that the 


° See Deuel, Dimna.ii, &c. It is in the LXX. ver- 
tion that the corruption of D into R is most frequently 
• W observed ; Diahon to Ellison, Dodanim to Rhodioi, J 
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Ephesian Diana was more honored privately than 
any other deity, which accounts for the large man- 
ufacture and wide-spread sale of the “ silver 
shrines ” mentioned by St. Luke (ver. 24), and not 
by him only. This specific worship was publicly 
adopted also, as we have seen, in various and dis- 
tant places ; nor ought we to omit the games cele- 
brated at Ephesus in connection with it, or the 
treaties madgwith other cities on this half-religious 
half-political basis. • J. S. II. 

* DIBLA'IM (O''??'! \tico fg- cakes] : At fir}- 
A a'i'ju; [Alex. Ae/^Aaei/i:] Debelaim), mother of 
Hosea's wife Gomel* (Hos. i. 3). 

* The name may be == deliciaz, voluptas , and 

hence Gomer (which see) as the daughter (HS) = 
deliciis dedita , in accordance with the symbolic 
import of the names. See Hengstenberg’s Chris- 
tology (Keith’s trails.) iii. 11 ff. Diblaim is prob- 
ably the name of Gomer’s father (.Manger, Gesen., 
Hengst., Maurer) and not the mother’s name a 3 
stated above. H. 

DIB 'LATH (accurately Diblah, the 

word in the text being = “ to Diblah ; ” 

A ejSAafld: Deblatha ), a place named only in Ez. 
vi. 14, as if situated at one of the extremities of 
the land of Israel : — “I will .... make the land 
desolate .... * from ’ the wilderness ( Midbar) to 
Diblah.” The word Midbar being frequently used 
for the nomad country on the south and southeast 
of Palestine, it is natural to infer that Diblah was 
in the north. To this position Beth-diblathaim or 
Almon-diblathaim in Moab on the east of the 
Dead Sea, are obviously unsuitable; and indeed a 
place which like Diblathaim was on the extreme 
east border of Moab, and never included even in 
the allotments of Reuben or Gad, could hardly be 
chosen as a landmark of the boundary of Israel. 
The only name in the north at all like it is Riblah, 

and the letters D (1) and R (“1) are so much 
alike and so frequently a interchanged, owing to 
the carelessness of copyists, that there is a strong 
probability that Riblah is the right reading. The 
conjecture is due to Jerome (Comm, in loc .), but it 
has been endorsed by Michaelis, Gesenius, and 
other scholars (Ges. Thes. p. 312; and see David, 
son, ffeb. Text , Ez. vi. 14). Riblah, though an old 
town, is not heard of during the early and middle 
course of Jewish history, but shortly before the date 
of Ezekiel’s prophecy it had started into a terrible 
prominence from its being the scene of the cruelties 
inflicted on the last king of Judah, and of the mas- 
sacres of the priests and chief men of Jerusalem 
perpetrated there by order of the king of Babylon. 

G. 

* DIBLATHA'IM. [Almon-Diblathaim: 
Beth Diblathaim.] 

DI'BON ()h'7 [« wasting , Ges.; but Fiirst 
a river-place ] : Aai^wr, [in Is.,] At)$<!>v [Alex. 
Acu/3 7780 ) 1 / for kcu Arjfiow; in Josh. xiii. 9, Comp. 
Ai/3o>*/, the rest omit; in Jer., FA. Ae/3a>*/:] Dibon). 
I. A town on the east side of Jordan, in the rich 
pastoral country, which was taken possession of and 
rebuilt by the children of Gad (Num. xxxii. 3, 34). 
From this circumstance it possibly received the 


&c. A caso in point i? Riblah ‘(self, which In th« 
LXX. is moie often Ae0Aa 6d than Pe/3 KaQd. 
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aame of D:uoN* *ciAi>. Its first mention is in the 
ancient frairineut of poetry Xum. xxi. 30, and from 
this it appears to have belonged originally to the 
Moabite«. 'Hie tribes of lteuben and Cad being 
both ensured in iiastoral pursuits are not likely to 
have observed the division of towns originally made 
with the same strictness as the more settled people 
on the west, and accordingly we find Dibon cuunted 
to lteiiben in the lists of Joshua (xiii. 1) — LXX. | 
omits — 17). In the time of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
however, it was again in poj**ession of Moab (Is. xv* 
2: Jer. xlviii. 18, 22, eomp. 24). In the same 
denunciations of Isaiah it appears, probably, under 
the name of Di.mon, M and B being convertible in 
I Iebrew, and the change admitting of a play charac- 
teristic of the poetry of Isaiah. The two names 
were both in existence in the time of Jerome 
[Comm, on Is. xv., quoted by Behind, p. 735). 
'fhe last passages apjiear to indicate that Dibon 
was on an elevated situation: not only is it ex- 
pressly said to be a ** higli place” (Is. xv. 2), but 
its inhabitants are bid to “come down ” from their 
glory or their stronghold. Under the name of 
Dabon or Debon it is mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerome in the Onomusticon. It was then a very 
large village {niLpy ira/xp^yeOTts) beyond the Arnon. 
In modem times the name Dhiban has been dis- 
covered bv Seet/.en, Irby and Mangles (142), and 
Burekhardt (Syi\ 372) as attached to extensive 
ruins oil the 1 toman road, about three miles north 
of the Anion ( Wady Morfjtb). All agree, how- 
ever, in describing these mins as lying low. 

2. [FA. a Ai)W; the rest omit : Dibon.'] One 
of the towns which was re-inhabited by the men 
of Judah after the return from captivity (Xeh. xi. 
25). From its mention with Jekabzcel, Moladuh, 
and other towns of the south, there can be no doubt 
that it is identical with Di.moxaii. G. 

DI'IiOX-GAD (12 ib'l [watting of G ul ) : 
Aaifiliv Tct5: Dibon-gad), one of the halting- places 
of the Israelites. It was in Moab between Lus- 
aka m.M and Almo.n-iuukatiiaim (Xum. xxxiii. 
45, 4b). It was no doubt the same place which is 
generally called l)im*N; but whether it received 
the name of Cad from the tribe, or originally pos- 
sessed it, cannot be ascertained.' 1 (4. 

DIB'Rl []>erh. eloquent, Ces.] : Aa- 

jSpG; [Alex. Aa&pr-] Dilnn), a Danite, father of 
Xhelomith, a woman who had married an Egyptian 
and whose son was stoned for having “ blasphemed 
the Name” [/. e . of Jehovah] (Iajv. xxiv. 11). 

DIDRACHMOX (dibpaxpov : didrnchma). 

[Muxea ; SlIKKKI..] 

DID'YMUS (Ativpos), that is, the Twin, a 
surname of the Apostle Thomas (John xi. 10, xx. 
24, xxi. 2). [Thomas.] 

DIK'D A I! (nbfH : A6 /cAc(: [Alex, in 1 (hr. 
Ae/cAa/i:] IhcUi ; Cen. x. 27; l (’hr. i. 21), a 
son of Joktan, whose settlements, in common with 
those of the other sons of Joktan, must be looked 
for in Arabia. The name in Hebrew signifies 
*' • palm-tree and the cognate word in Arabic 

✓ ✓ 

t iXz J ) . “ a palm-tree abotinding with fruit : " 
hence it is thought that Diklnh is a part of Arabia 


n • As U Is said expressly (.Nutn. xxxil. 31) that <ind 

* built ” (jHirh. = rebuilt or fortified) Dilto.s, that fart 

urcoants iufiiciontiy for the name. U. 


containing many palm-trees. 'Fhe city <J>omKwx, 
in the northwest of Arabia Felix, has been sug- 
gested as preserving the Joktanitc name (Boch 
Phtdvg, ii. 22); but Boehart, and alter him Gesen- 
ius. refer the descendants of Diklah to the Minad, 
a people of Arabia Felix inhabiting a pahniferous 
country. Whether we follow Boehart and most 
others in placing the Mina*i on the east borders 
of the IlijuZy southwards towards the Yemen, or 
follow Fresnel in his identification of the Wddee 
Doan with the territory of this people, the con- 
nection of the latter with Diklah is uncertain and 
unsatisfactory. Xu trace of Diklah is known to 
exist in Arabic works, excej it the mention of a place 

called Dakalah (&Jl-J> = nbfyq) in El- Yemii 
meh ( Kdnioos , s. v.), with many palm-trees (Mar- 

* <j ' 

dsid, s. v.). “ Nakhleh ” also signifies 

a palm-tree, and is the name of many places, 
especially Nakhleh el-Yemuneeyeh, and Nakhleh 
esli-Shdmeeyeh (here meaning the Southern and 
Xorthem Nakhleh), two well-known towns situate 
near each other. According to some, the former 
was a seat of the worship of El-Lsitt, and a settle- 
ment of the tribe of Thakeef; and in a tradition 
of Mohammed’s, this tribe was not of unmixed 
Ishmaelite blood, but one of four which he thus 
excepts: — a All the Arabs are [descended] from 
Islmiael, except four tribes: Sulaf [Shcleph], llad- 
ramiiwt [Ilazamiaveth], EI-Arwah [?], and Tha- 
keef ’ 1 ( Mir-dt ez-Zemdn , bis). 

Therefore, (1) Diklah may probably be recovered 
in the place called Dtkulah above mentioned; or, 
possibly, (2) in one of the places named Nakhleh . 

A discussion of the vexed and intricate question 
of the Miniei is beyond the limits of this article; 
but as they are regarded by some authorities of 
high repute as representing Diklah, it is important 
to record an identification of their true position. 
This has hitherto never been done; those who have 
written on the subject having allied on the vague 
and contradictory statements of the Greek geog- 
raphers, from the fact that no native mention of 
so important a people as the Mimei had been dis- 
covered (cf. Boehart, Phnleg ; Fresnel’s Letlres, 
Journal Aaiatiquc; Jomard, Essui , in Mengin’s 
Hist, de t Egypte, vol. iii. ; Caussin, Essui, Ac.). 
There is, however, a city and people in the Yemen 
which ii])]»ear to correspond in every respect to the 
jiosition and name of the Mina-i. The latter is 
written Meu'ctToi, Mi^afoi, mid M ivvaioi, which 
may be fairly rendered “people of Meiv, of 
and of IVEt't';’ 1 while the first exhibits the sound 
of a diphthong, or an attempt at a diphthong. The 
Greek account places them, generally, between the 
Sabieans (identified with Seba, or Mu-rib ; see 
Auauia) and the Krythnvau Sea. It is therefore 
remarkable that where it should be sought we find 
a city with a fortress, called Ma'een, or Ma'in, 


J-Ot/ (A\/; 


a moos, 


Mardsul, s. v.), well-known. 


and therefore not carefully described in the Arabic 
geographical dictionaries, hut apparently near 
Sunil ; ami further that in the same province are 

u ' 9 

situate the town of Mo'eyn ( abhr. dim 

of the former), whence the fienee-Mo'eyn ; and the 
town of Mu' tenth (fern, of Ma'een). 'The gent, n 
would be Mo unte, Ac. The township in which 
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we the latter two places is named Sinhan ( comp . I 
Niebuhr, Descr. 201) which was one of the con- 
federation formed by the ancient tribe of Jenb, 

0 - 

(Mardsid, s. v.), grandson of Ivalilan, who 
was brother of llimyer the Joktanite. This identi- 
fication is reconcilable with all that is known of 
the Minsei. See further in art. Uzal. 

E. S. P. 

DIL'EAN Aa\a5 ; [Vat. AaAaA; 

Aid.] Alex. AaAaav: Delean ), one of the cities of 
Iiulah, in the Shtfelah or low country (Josh. xv. 
38). If Gesenius’s interpretation, “gourd,” or 
“ cucumber,” be correct, the name is very suitable 
for a place situated in that rich district. It is not 
elsewhere mentioned, nor has it been subsequently 
identified with certainty. Van de Velde (ii. 160) 
suggests that it may be the modern place Tina 
(Kiepert’s map in Robinson, B . Tima), about three 
miles north of T ell es-Safek in the maritime plain 
of Philistia, south of Ekron. G. 

* DILL, Matt, xxiii. 23, marg. [Anise.] 

DIM'NAH (n:m : Vat. om. ; Alex. Aapva- 
Damna ), a city in the tribe of Zebulun, given to 
the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 35). The name 
does not occur in the list of cities belonging to the 
tribe (Josh. xix. 10-10). In the list of Levitical 
cities in 1 Chr. vi. 77 occurs Rimmon, accurately 

Kimmono which may possibly be a 

variation of Dimnah, *T being often changed into 

“). In this case Eimmon is probably the real name 
(Bertheau, Chronik', 72, 73; Movers, Chronik , 72). 

G. 

DEMON, TIIE WATERS OF : rb 

v8a>p rb Aei/xdov'j Alex. ¥ep.p.o>v, [Comp. AijSw^tJ 
Dibon), some streams on the east of the Dead Sea, 
in the land of Mo«aty, against which Isaiah is here 
uttering denunciations (Is. xv. 9). From Dibon 
being named in verse 2 of this chapter, as well as 
in the lists of Moabite towns in Jer. xlviii., and no 
place named Dimon being elsewhere mentioned as 
belonging to Moab, Gesenius ( Comm, iiber d. Jes. 
p. 531) conjectures that the two names are the same, 
the form “ Dimon ” being used for the sake of the 

play between it and the word Dam (El) “ blood.” 
[Dibon, 1.] G. 

DIM OX A II (raiD'^ [a wasting]-. 'Peypi; 
Alex. Aifiuva' Dimona ), a city in the south of 
Judah, the part bordering on the desert of Idumsea 
(Josh. xv. 22). Dimonah is mentioned in the 
Onomasticou , but was evidently not known to 
Eusebius and Jerome, nor has it been identified in 
Liter times. It probably occurs under the altered 
uame of Dibon [2] in Neh. xi. 25. G. 

* Knobel ( Josha , p. 42-3) thinks Dibon ( = 
Dimonah) may be ed-Dheib, a heap of ruins on the 
bank of a Wady of that name, north-east of Tell 
Arad (Arad). See Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 252. 
Robinson writes the name Ehdeib ( Bibl . Bes. ii. 
173, 1st ed.). Iveil and Delitzsch regard this con- 
jecture as possibly correct ( Book of Joshua, p. 159). 

H. 

DEN AH (niD'T, judged or avenged, from the 
tame root as Dan [ object of strife , Dietr. in Ge3. 
Vtbr u. Chuld. ) Vorterb. 6te Aufl.] : AeiVa: Dina), 
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I the daughter of Jacob by Leah (Gen xxt. 21). 
She accompanied her father from Mesopotamia to 
Ganaan, and, having ventured among the inhabi- 
tants, was violated by Shechem the son of Hamor, 
the chieftain of the territory in which her father 
had settled (Gen. xxxiv.). Her age at this time, 
judging by the subsequent notice of Joseph’s age 
(Gen. xxxvii. 2), may have been from 13 to 15, the 
ordinary period of marriage in Eastern countries 
(Lane's Moth Egypt, i. 208). Shechem proposed 
to make the usual reparation by paying a sum to 
the father and marrying her (Gen. xxxiv. 12); such 
reparation would have been deemed sufficient under 
the Mosaic law (Dent. xxii. 28, 29) among the 
members of the Hebrew nation. l>ut in this case 
the suitor was an alien, and the crown of the offense 
consisted in its having been committed by an alien 
against the favored people of God ; he had “ wrought 
folly in Israel ” (xxxiv. 7). The proposals of Hamor, 
who acted as his deputy, were framed on the recog- 
nition of the hitherto complete separation of the two 
peoples; he proposed the fusion of the two by the 
establishment of the rights of intermarriage and 
commerce; just as among the Romans the jus 
connubii and the jus commercii constituted the 
essence of civitas. The sons of Jacob, bent upon 
revenge, availed themselves of the eagerness which 
Shechem showed, to effect their purpose ; they 
demanded, as a condition of the proposed union, 
the circumcision of the Sheehemites: the practice 
could not have been unknown to the Hivites, for 
the Phoenicians (Her. ii. 104), and probably most 
of the Canaanite tribes were circumcised. They 
therefore assented ; and on the third day, when the 
pain and fever resulting from the operation were at 
the highest [Circumcision], Simeon and Levi, 
own brothers to Dinah, as Josephus observes (Ant, 
i. 21, § 1 ; op.op.7]Tpioi a5 €\(poi), attacked them 
unexpectedly, slew all the males and plundered 
their city. Jacob's remark (ver. 30) does not im- 
ply any guiltiness on the part of his sons in this 
transaction ; for the brothers were regarded as the 
proper guardians of their sister’s honor, as is still 
the case among the Bedouins; but he dreaded the 
revenge of the neighboring peoples, and even of the 
family of Hamor, some of whom appear to have 
survived the massacre (Judg. ix. 28). His escape, 
which was wonderful, considering the extreme rigor 
with which the laws of blood-revenge have in all 
ages prevailed in the East [Blood, Revenger 
of], is ascribed to the special interference of Jeho- 
vah (xxxv. 5). Josephus omits all reference to the 
treachery of the sons of Jacob, and explains the easy 
capture of the city as occurring during the celebra- 
tion of a feast (Ant. i. 21, § 2). The object for 
which this narrative is introduced into the book of 
Genesis probably is, partly, to explain the allusion 
in Gen. xlix. 5-7, and partly to exhibit the conse- 
quences of any association on the part of the 
Hebrews with the heathens about them. Ewald 
((Jeschichte, i. 488) assumes that the historical 
foundation of the narrative was furnished by an 
actual fusion of the nomad Israelites with the 
aborigines of Shechem, on the ground that the 
daughters of the patriarchs are generally noticed 
with an ethnological view; the form in which the 
narrative appears being merely the coloring of a 
late author: such a view appears to ns perfectly 
inconsistent with the letter and the spirit of the 
text. w. L. B. 

DI'NAITES : A waioi; [Alex. A*~ 
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vaioi’.] fHiuei, Ezr. iv. 9), the name of some of the 
Uutha*an colonists who were placed in the cities of 
Samaria by the Assyrian governor, after the con- 
quest and captivity of the ten tribes under Shal- 
maneser. They remained under the dominion of 
Persia, and united with their fellow-colonists in 
opposition to the Jews: but nothing more is known 
of them. Junius (Comm, in loc.), without any 
authority blent ities them with tiie people known to 
geographers by the name DuinitnL \V. A. W. 

oinha'bah (rnn;n [po-ii. = nail, 

depression, low land. Pietr.] : Aevvafi ch Denaba ; 
(!en. xxxvi. 32; 1 t.’hr. i. 43), the capital city, and 
probably the birthplace, of Bela, son of Bear, king 
of Edom. Eusebius ( Onomasticon , s. v.) mentions 
a village Dannea (Pamnaha, Jerome), eight miles 
from Areopolis, or Arof Moab (on the road to Ar- 
non: Jerome), and another on Mount Peor, seven 
miles from Esbus (lleshhon); but neither of these 
has claim to be the Dinhabah of Scripture. K. Jo- 
seph, in his Targum (on 1 Chr. i. 43, ed. Wilkins), 
finds a significance in the name. After identifying 
Balaam the son of lieor with Laban the Syrian, he 
adds, “ And the name of his capital city was Din- 
habah, for it was given (rQVPrPS) him as 
a present.” With as little probability Gesenius 
conjectured that it might signify dominus, i. e. locus 
direplionis, i. e. prtedonum latibulum. The name 
is not uncommon among Semitic races. Ptolemy 
(v. 15, § 24) mentions Aavd/3a in Palmyrene Syria, 
afterwards a bishop's see; and according to Zosimus 
(iii. 27) there was a A avafir] in Babylonia. (Kno- 

bcl, Genesis.) The Peshito Syriae lias 
Dailtnb , probably a mistake for 

W. A. W. 

* DINNER. [Meals.] 

DIONYS'IA (Ai ovvaia' Bacchanalia), “ the 
feast of Bacchus,” which was celebrated, especially 
in later times, with wild extravagance and licentious 
enthusiasm. Women, as well as men, joined in the 
processions (Olaaoi), acting the part of Mienads, 
crowned with ivy and bearing the thyrsus (cl*. Ovid, 
Fast. iii. 7G7 ft*.; Broukh. ad Tib. iii. (i, 2, who 
gives a coin of Maroneia , bearing a head of Diony- 
sus crowned with ivy); and the phallus was a prin- 
cipal object in the train (1 lorod. ii. 48, 49). Shortly 
before the persecution of Antioclms Epiphanes, 108 
li. c., in which the .lews “ were compelled to go in 
procession to Bacchus carrying ivy” (2 Mace, vi 
7), the secret celebration of the Bacchanalia in 
Italy had been revealed to the Woman senate (u. c. 
180). The whole state was alarmed by the descrip- 
tion of the excesses with which the festival was 
attended (Liv. xxxix. 8 ft*.), and a decree was passed 
forbidding its observance in Borne or Italy. This 
fact others the best commentary on the conduct of 
Antioclms; for it is evident that rites which were 
felt to he incompatible with the comparative sim- 
plicity of early I toman worship must have been pe- 
culiarly revolting to Jews of the llasmomean age 
‘cf. Herod, iv. 79, 'ZkvOch too BanyfiUin nipt 
‘EAA? i(Tiv ovciSi^outri)- B. 1‘- W. 

DIONYSI US THE ARE( IP'AGITK 

(Ai ovvaios 6 'ApeorraylTijs, Acts xvii. 3-1), an 
•minent Athenian, converted to t ’hristiunity by the 


preaching of St. Paul. Euseb. (//. K. iii. 4; maket 
him, on the aathority of Dionysius, bishop of 
Corinth, to have been first bishop of Athens (see^ 
also II. A*, iv. 23). According to a later tradition 
given in the martyrologies on the authority of 
Aristides the apologist, he sutfered martyrdom at 
Athens. On the writings which were once sup- 
posed to have had Dionysius for their author, but 
which are now confessed to be spurious and the 
production of some Neo-Platonists of the 0th cen- 
tury, see an elaborate discussion in Herzog’s Knap 
klopddie ; and for further legends respecting him- 
self, Suidas s. v., and the article in the Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology.** 11. A. 

DIONY'SUS (Ai 6vu<ros, Ai <i>i'v(ros, of uncer- 
tain derivation), also called Bacchus (b a«x°U 
v Ia/<x oy , ^ ie nowy pod: after the time of Herod- 
otus), was properly the god of wine. In Homer 
he appears simply ns the “frenzied” god (//. vi. 
132), and yet “a joy to mortals” (II. xiv. 325); 
but in later times the most varied attributes were 
centred in him as the source of the luxuriant fer- 
tility of nature, and the god of civilization, glad- 
ness, and inspiration. The eastern wanderings of 
Dionysus are well known (Strab. xv. 7, p. G87 ; 
Diet. Biogr. s. v.), but they do not seem to have 
left any special trace in Palestine (yet cf. Lue. de 
Syria Dea , p. 88G, ed. Bencd.). His worship, 
however, was greatly modified by the incorporation 
of Eastern elements, and assumed the twofold form 
of wild orgies [Dionysia] and mystic rites. To 
the Jew Dionysus would necessarily appear as the 
embodiment of paganism in its most material shape, 
sanctioning the most tumultuous passions and the 
worst excesses. Thus Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) rejects 
the tradition that the Jews worshipped Bacchus 
(Liberum pat rein; ef. Plut. Qwest. Com:, iv. f>), 
on the ground of the “ entire diversity of their prin- 
ciples” (“nequaquam eongruentibus institntis”), 
though he interprets this difference to their discredit. 
The consciousness of the fundamental opposition 
of the God of Israel and Dionysus explains the 
punishment which Ptolemams Philopator inllieted 
on the Jews (3 Mace. ii. 2;)), “branding them with 
the ivy-leaf of Dionysus,” though Dionysus may 
have been the patron god of the Ptolemies (Grimm, 
on the J face.). And it must have been from the 
same circumstance that Xieanor is said to have 
threatened to erect a temple of Dionysus ui>on the 
site of the Temple at .Jerusalem (2 Mace. xiv. 33). 

B. E. \\\ 

DIOSCORIN'THIUS. [Months.] 

DIOT'REPH ES (Aiorpe</>7}s [./we-wow- 
is/ied ] ), a Christian mentioned in 3 John 9, as 
<pi\onpu)T€va>i' in some church to which St. John 
had written, and which, on account cf his intlnence, 
did not receive the Apostle’s authority, nor the mes- 
sengers whom he had sent. It is entirely uncer- 
tain what church is meant, as it is who Gaius was, 
to whom the epistle is addressed. [Gaius.] 

11. A. 

* For interesting remarks on the character of 
Diotrephcs and his probable motives for such vio- 
lent op|>osition to the Apostle, Hie reader is referred 
to Neandor’s Fjlanzung , ii. G47, 048 (Bobinson'u 
revised tr. p. 37G). See also Liieke, Diisterdieek, 
and Braunc (Lange’s Bibelwerk, Theil xv.) on 
John’s Third Epistle. 11. 


n * The Ureeks have a lit tlo chapd consecrated to 
Saint Dionysius on the north side of the Areopagus, 


Hie only structure at present (1859) within the pr* 
ducts of the hlU. H 
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DISCIPLE. [Education; Schools.] 

* DISCOVER is often used in the A. V. in the 
lense of to uncover , e. g. Deut. xxii. 30; 2 Sam. 
ixii. 1G; Is. xxii. 8; Mic. i. G. “The voice of the 
Lord discovereth the forests ” (Ps. xxix. 9), that is, 
the thunderbolt strips the trees of their bark, 
branches, and leaves. A. 

DISCUS (5 zVkos), one of the exercises in the 
Grecian gymnasia, which Jason the high-priest in- 
troduced among the Jews in the time of Antioclius 
Kpiplianes, and which he induced even the priests 
to practice (2 Macc. iv. 14)- The discus was a 
circular plate of stone or metal, made for throwing 
to a distance as an exercise of strength and dex- 
terity. It was indeed one of the principal gym- 
nastic exercises of the Greeks, and was practiced in 
the heroic age. (For details and authorities, see 
Diet of Gr. (.f Rom. Ant. s. v.) 



Disu bolus. (Osterley, Denk. der alt. Kunst , vol. i. 
no. 139.) 

DISEASES. [Medicine.] 

DISH. (1.) Gesen. p.965: see Basin. 

(2.) nnb” in piur. only rnriba, rpnby. 

or nnbs : vHpltrKri, 6 a\d&a(TTpos, \4$7]s> vas, 
lebes. (3.) : see Chargee. 

In N. T. TpojSAiW, Matt. xxvi. 23, Mark xiv. 
20. In ancient Egypt, and also in Judaea, guests 
at the table handled their food with the fingers, 
but spoons were used for soup or other liquid food, 
when required (Wilkinson, Am. Egypt, i. 181, 2d 
ed.). The same is the case in modern Egypt. Each 
person breaks off a small piece of bread, dips it in 
the dish, and then conveys it to his mouth, together 
with a small portion of the meat or other contents 
of the dish. To pick out a delicate morsel and 
hand it to a friend is esteemed a compliment, and 
to refuse such an offering is contrary to good man- 
pers. Judas dipping his hand in the same dish 
with our Lord was showing especial friendliness and 

ntimacy. 'Ypvfixiov is used in LXX. for 
sometimes in A. V. “charger” (Ex. xxv. 29*; 
Vum. iv. 7, vii. 13, 19). This is also rendered 
fon»Arj or half sextarius, i. e. probably a cup or 
lask rather than a dish. TpvfitJov is in Vulg. 
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| Matt. xxvi. 23, p.tropsis; in Mark xiv. 20, cntinus. 
(Schleusner, Lex. in N. T. rpvfS\iov\ Lane, Mod. 
Egypt, i. 193; Chardin, Voy. iv. 53, 54; Niebuhr, 
De&cr. de l' Arab. p. 4G). [Basin.] II. W. I\ 

DLSHAN [antelope]: [in Gen.,] c Pi- 

v<xv\ [Alex. Peztrcoj/; in 1 Chr., Rom. Auraj/j ver. 
38, Vat. omits, Alex. P«ra>*/; ver. 42, Vat. Alex. 
Aouauv-] Disin), the youngest son of Seir the 
Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 21, 28, 30; 1 Chr. i. 38, 42). 

W. L. B. 

DFSHON ( , pt£? V: T [antelope]: Ariawvi DU 
son). 1. The fifth son of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 21, 
26, 30; 1 Chr. i. 38). 

2. [In 1 Chr., Aaiaccr.] The son of Anah 
and grandson of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 25; 1 Chr. i. 
41). Dishon and Dislian belong to the same root, 
which may possibly reappear in the name Deish 
noticed by Abulfeda (Hist. Anteisl. p. 19G). The 
geographical position of the tribes descended from 
these patriarchs is uncertain. Knobel (Comm, in 
loc.) places them to E. and S. E. of the Gulf of 
Akaba , on the ground that the names of the sons 
of Dishon, Eshban, and Hemdan may be identified 
with Usbany and Humeidy , branches of the tribe 
of Outran. Such identifications must be received 
with caution, as similar names are found in other 
parts of Arabia — JIamde , for instance, near Tayf, 
and again ilamdan , which bears a still closer re- 
semblance to the original name, near Sana (Burck- 
hardt’s Arabia, i. 15G, ii. 37G). W. L. B. 

* DISSOLVE has once (Dan. v. 1G) the an- 
tiquated sense of “solve,” “explain.” Belshazzar 
says to Daniel: “And I have heard of thee, that 
thou canst make interpretations, and dissolve 
doubts,” &c. (A. V.). H. 

DISPERSION, THE JEWS OF THE, 
or simply The Dispersion, was the general title 
applied to those Jews who remained settled in 
foreign countries after the return from the Baby- 
lonian exile, and during the period of the second 
Temple. The original word applied to these foreign 

settlers (n*a ; cf. Jer. xxiv. 5, xxviii. 4, Ac., from 

n x? to strip naked; so srttba ' 32 , Ezr. ,i 
1G) conveys the notion of spoliation and bereave- 
ment, as of men removed from the Temple and home 
of their fathers; but in the LXX. the ideas of a 
“sojourning” (/xeroiKeala) and of a “colony” 
( cnroiKia ) were combined with that of a “ captiv- 
ity ” (aiy/iaAojo-ia), while the term “ dispersion 

(8iao"iropd, first in Deut. xxviii. 25, H1VT; cf. Jer. 
xxxiv. 17), which finally prevailed, seemed to imply 
that the people thus scattered “ to the utmost parts 
of heaven ” (Deut. xxx. 4), “ in bondage among the 
Gentiles” (2 Macc. i. 27), and shut out from the 
full privileges of the chosen race (John vii. 35), 
should yet be as the seed sown for a future harvest 
(cf. Is. xlix. 6 Heb.) in the strange lands where 
they found a temporary resting-place (1 Ret. i. 1, 
Trapenib4)fiois 5ia<77ropas). The schism which had 
divided the first kingdom was forgotten in the re- 
sults of the general calamity. The dispersion was 
not limited to the exiles of Judah, but included 
“the twelve tribes” (Jam. i. 1, rats dcodena fpv- 
Aaxy rais ev rij diacnropa . ), which expressed the 
completeness of the whole Jewish nation (Acts xxvi 
7, rb ScvSeKCttpuhov)’ 

The Dispersion, as a distinct element influencing 
the entire character of the Jews, dates fran the 
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Babylonian exile. Uncertain legends point to ear- 
lier settlements in Arabia, Ethiopia, and Abyssinia; 
bnt even if these settlements were made, they were 
isolated and casual, while the Dispersion, of which 
Babylon was the acknowledged centre, was the out- 
ward proof that a fdth had succeeded to a king- 
dom. Apart from the necessary iutlucnce which 
Jewish communities hound by common laws, en- 
nobled by the possession of the same truths, and 
animated by kindred hopes, must have exercised on 
the nations among whom they were scattered, the 
difficulties which set aside the literal observance of 
the Mosaic ritual led to a wider view of the scope 
of the law, and a stronger sense of its spiritual sig- 
nificance. Outwardly and inwardly, hy its effects 
both on the Gentiles and on the people of Israel, 
the Dispersion appears to have been the clearest 
providential preparation for the spread of Chris- 
tianity. 

But while the fact of a recognized Dispersion 
must have weakened the local and ceremonial in- 
fluences which were essential to the first training 
of the people of God, the Dispersion was still hound 
together in itself and to its mother country by re- 
ligious ties. The Temple was the acknowledged 
centre of Judaism, and the faithful Jew everywhere 
contributed the half-shekel towards its maintenance 
(t5 hidpaxfJLOv, Matt. xvii. 2d; cf. Mishna, Sheka- 
lim. 7, 4; Joseph. Ant. xvi. (}); and, in part at 
least, the ecclesiastical calendar was fixed at Jeru- 
salem, whence Ijeacon-fires spread abroad the true 
date of the new moons (Mishna, llosh-Hashnna , 2, 
4). The tribute was indeed the simplest and most 
striking outward proof of the religious unity of the 
nation. Treasuries were established to receive the 
payments of different districts (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
9, 1 ; cf. Aid. xvi. G, 5, § G), and the collected sums 
were forwarded to Jerusalem, as in later times the 
Mohammedan offerings were sent to Mecca (Jost, 
Grach. d. Judentk. i. 347 n.; Cic. pro Flacco , 
23). 

At the beginning of the Christian era the Dis- 
persion was divided into three great sections, the 
Babylonian, the Syrian, the Egyptian. Precedence 
was yielded to the first. The jealousy which had 
originally existed between t lie poor who returned 
to Palestine and their wealthier countrymen at 
Babylon bad passed away, and ( Gamaliel wrote “ to 
the sons of the Dispersion in Babylonia, and to our 
brethren in Media . . . and to all the 1 Aspersion 
of Israel ” (Krankel, MannUachrift, 1853, p. 413). 
Prom Babylon the Jews spread throughout Persia, 
Media, and Pnrthu; but the settlements in China 
belong to a modern date (Krankel, l. c. p. 4G3). 
The few details of their history which have been 
preserved hear witness to their prosperity and influ- 
ence (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 2, § 2 f., xviii. 9). Xo 
schools of learning are noticed, but llillel the Elder 
and Nahum the Mode are mentioned as coining 
from Babylon to Jerusalem (Krankel). 

The Greek conquests in Asia extended the limits 
of the Dispersion. Sclenens Nieator transplanted 
large bodies of Jewish colonists from Babylonia to 
the capitals of liis western provinces. II is policy 
was followed hy his successor, Antiochus the Great; 
and the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes only 
served to push forward the Jewish emigration t<> 
the remoter districts of his empire. In Armenia 
the Jews arrived at the greatest dignities, and Xis- 
ibis became a new centre of colonization (Krankel, 
r#p. 454-45G). The Jews of Cappadocia (I Pet. i. 
Li are casually mentioned in the Mishna; and a 
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prince and princess of Adiabene adopted the Jewish 
faith only 30 years before the destruction of the 
Temple (Joseph. Aid. xx. 2). Uarge settlements 
of Jews were established in Cyprus, in the islands 
of the uEgajan (Cos, Delos: Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10), 
and on the western coast of Asia Minor (Ephesus, 
Miletus, Pcrgamus, Halicarnassus, Sardis: Joseph. 
Ant. I. c.). The Homans confirmed to them the 
privileges which they had obtained from the Syrian 
kings ; and though they were exposed to sudden 
outbursts of popular violence (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 9; 
B. ./. vii. 3), the Jews of the Syrian provinces 
gradually formed a closer connection with their new 
homes, and together with the Greek language 
adopted in many respects Greek ideas. [Hellen- 
ists.] 

'Phis riellenizing tendency, however, found its 
most free development at Alexandria [Alexan- 
dria]. The Jewish settlements established there 
by Alexander and Ptolemy I. became the source of 
the African Dispersion, which spread over the north 
coast of Africa, and perhaps inlaud to Abyssinia 
(the Falasha). At Cyrene (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7 
§ 2; Jason) and Berenice (Tripoli) the Jewish in 
habitants formed a considerable portion of the pop- 
ulation, and an inscription lately discovered at the 
latter place (Krankel, p. 422) speaks of the justice 
and clemency which they received from a 1 Ionian 
governor (cf. Joseph. Ant. xvi. 6, § 5). The Afri- 
can Dispersion, like all other Jews, preserved their 
veneration for the “holy city” (Philo, Leg. nd 
Caium , § 30; in Flacc. e. 7), and recognized the 
universal claims of the Temple hy the annual trib- 
ute (Joseph. /. c.) But the distinction in language 
led to wider differences, which were averted in Bab- 
ylon by the currency of an Aramaic dialect. The 
Scriptures were no longer read on the Sabbath 
(Krankel, p. 420: I Wstudien, p. 52 ff.), and no 
fire-signals conveyed the dates of the new moons to 
Egypt (ef. Krankel, p. 419, n.). Still the national 
spirit of the African Jews was not destroyed. 
After the destruction of the Temple the Zealots 
found a reception in Cyrene (Joseph. B . ./. vii. 11); 
and towards the close of the reign of Trajan, a. i>. 
1 15, the Jewish population in Africa rose with ter- 
rible ferocity (Dion, lxviii. 32). The insurrection 
was put down by a war of extermination (Enseb. 
//. F. iv. 2); and the remnant who escaped estab- 
lished themselves on the opposite coast of Eurojie, 
as the beginning of a new Dispersion. 

The Jewish settlements in Home were 6onsequent 
upon the occupation of Jerusalem by Pompey, b. c. 
G3. The captives and emigrants whom lie brought 
with him were located in the trans-Tiberine quar- 
ter, and by degrees rose in station and importance 
(Philo, Leg. ad Caium , § 23 tf.). They were 
favored hy Augustus and Tiberius after the fall of 
Sejmins (Philo, l. c.); and a Jewish school was 
founded at Home (Krmkel, p. 459). In the reign 
of Claudius [Claudh’s] the Jews became objects 
of suspicion from their immense numbers (Dion, 
lx. G); and the internal disputes consequent, per- 
haps, upon the preaching of ( ’hristianity, led to 
their banishment from the city (Suet. Claud. 25: 
“Judieos impulson* Chresto assidne tunmltuaiites 
1 Ionia expulit.” Acts xviii. 2). This expulsion, 
if general, can only have been temporary, for in a 
few years the Jews at Home were numerous (Acta 
xxviii. 17 If.), and continued to be sufficiently con* 
spicuous to attract the attention of the satirist# 
(Mart. Fp. xi. 91; Juv. Sat. iii. 14). 

The influence of the Dispersion on the rapid pro- 
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alligation of Christianity can scarcely be overrated. 
Hie course of the apostolic preaching followed in a 
regular progress the line of Jewish settlements. 
The mixed assembly from which the first converts 
were gathered on the day of Pentecost represented 
each division of the Dispersion (Acts ii. 0—1 1 ; (1) 
Parthians .... Mesopotamia ; (2) Judaea (i. e. 
Syria) . . . Pamphylia; (3) Egypt . . . Greece; 
(4) Romans . . . i. and these converts naturally 
prepared the way for the Apostles in the interval 
which preceded the beginning of the separate apos- 
tolic missions. The names of the seven deacons 
are all Greek, and one is specially described as a 
proselyte (Acts vi. 5). The church at Antioch, by 
which St. Paul was entrusted with his great work 
among the heathen (Acts xiii. 1), included Barna- 
bas of Cyprus (Acts iv. 3G), Lucius of Gyrene, and 
Simeon, surnamed Niger ; and among his “fellow- 
laborers ” at a later time are found Aquila of Pon- 
tus (^.cts xviii. 2), Apollos of Alexandria (Acts 
xviii. 24; cf. 1 Cor. iii. G), and Urbanus (Rom. xvi. 
9), and Clement (Phil. iv. 3), whose names, at 
least, are Roman. Antioch itself became a centre 
of the Christian Church (Acts xiii. 1, xiv. 2G, xv. 
22, xviii. 22), as it had been of the Jewish Disper- 
sion; and throughout the apostolic journeys the 
Jews were the class to whom “it was necessary 
(avayKaiov) that the word of God should be first 
spoken” (Acts xiii. 46), and they in turn were 
united with the mas3 of the population by the in- 
termediate body of “the devout” (oi (TtfiSpevoi), 
which had recognized in various degrees “ the faith 
of the God of Israel.” 

The most important original authorities on the 
Dispersion are Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10, xiv. 7 ; c. 
Apian, ii. 5; Philo, Leg. a/l Caium; id. c. Flac- 
cum. Frankel has collected the various points to- 
gether in an exhaustive essay in his Monatsschrift , 
Nov. Dec. 1853, 409-411, 449-451. Cf. Jost, 
Gesch. d. Judenth. i. 336-344; Ewald, Gesch. d. 
Volkes Israel, iv. B. F. W. 

* DISTAFF, Prov. xxxi. 19. [Spinning.] 

* DIVES. See the last paragraph under 
Lazarus. 

DIVINATION : parrela, Ez. xiii. 

7 ; fxayeia, IVisd. xvii. 7 ; (pappaneia, 

veneficium, divinatio , Is. xlvii. 9; xptOupur- 

p 6s , Ac.). This art “of taking an aim of divine 
matters by human, which cannot but breed mixt- 
ure of imaginations ” (Bacon, Ess. xvii.) has been 
universal in all ages, and all nations alike, civilized 
and savage. It arises from an impression that in 
the absence of direct, visible, guiding Providence, 
the Deity suffers his will to be known to men, 
partly by inspiring those who from purity of char- 
acter or elevation of spirit are susceptible of the 
divine afflatus (deopauTtis, erdouo-iao'Tai, ck- 
crraTtKoi), and partly by giving perpetual indica- 
tions of the future, which must be learnt from ex- 
perience and observation (Cic. Div. i. 18; Plin. 
xxx. 5). The first kind of divination was called 
Natural (arex^os, aSi'Sa/cros) in which the me- 
dium of inspiration was transported from his own 
mdividuality, and became the passive instrument 
vf supernatural utterances {,En. vi. 47 ; Ov. J fet. 
\u 640, &c.). As this process involved violent con- 
vulsions, the word pa.vTiK 7 ] is derived from palv- 
urdai, and alludes to the foaming mouth and 
weaming hair of the possessed seer (Plat. Tim. 
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72. B., where the pavris is carefully distinguished 
from the irpo(p 7 }Ti)s)- But even in the most pas- 
sionate and irresistible prophecies of Scripture we 
have none of these unnatural distortions (Num. 
xxiii. 5; Ps. xxxix. 3; Jer. xx. 9), although, as we 
shall see, they were characteristic of pretenders to 
the gift. 

The other kind of divination was artificial (rex* 
viK 7 /), and probably originated in an honest con- 
viction that external nature sympathized with and 
frequently indicated the condition and prospects cf 
mankind ; a conviction not in itself ridiculous, and 
fostered by the accidental synchronism of natural 
phenomena with human catastrophes (Thuc. iii. 
89; Joseph. B. J. vi. 5, § 3; Foxe’s Martyrs, iii. 
406, Ac.). When once this feeling was established 
the supposed manifestations were infinitely multi- 
plied, and hence the numberless forms of imposture 
or ignorance called kapnomancy, pyromancy, arith- 
momancy, lihanomancy, botanomancy, kephalo- 
mancy, Ac., of which there are abundant accounts 
in Cic. de Div. ; Cardan de Sapientiu ; Anton, v. 
Dale, de Orig. Idol. ; Fabricius, Bibl. Ant. pp. 
409-42G; Carpzov, App. Crit . 540-549; Potter’s 
Antiq. i. ch. viii. ff. Indeed there was scarcely any 
possible event or appearance which was not pressed 
into the service of augury, and it may be said of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, as of the modern 
New Zealanders, that “ after uttering their karakias 
(or charms) the whistling of the wind, the moving 
of trees, the flash of lightning, the peal of thunder, 
the flying of a bird, even the buzz of an insect 
would be regarded as an answer ” (Taylor’s New 
Zealand, p. 74; Bowring’s Siam, i. 153 ff’.). A 
system commenced in fanaticism ended in deceit. 
Hence Cato’s famous saying that it was strange 
how two augurs could meet without laughing in 
each other’s face. But the supposed knowledge be- 
came in all nations an engine of political power, and 
hence interest was enlisted iii its support (Cic. de 
Legg. ii. 12; Liv. vi. 27; Soph. Ant. 1055; Mic. iii. 
11). It fell into the hands of a priestly caste (Gen. 
xli. 8; Is. xlvii. 13; Jer. v. 31 ; Dan. ii. 2}, who in 
all nations made it subservient to their own pur- 
poses. Thus in Persia, Chardin says that the as- 
trologers would make even the Shah rise at mid- 
night and travel in the worst weather in obedience 
to their suggestions. 

The invention of divination is ascribed to Pro- 
metheus (^Esch. Pr . Vinct. 492). to the Phrygians 
and Etrurians, especially sages (Cic. de Div. 1; 
and Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 326, where there is a 
great deal more on the subject), or (as by the 
Fathers generally) to the Devil (Finnic. Maternus 
de Erroi'e, Prooem.; Lactant. ii. 1G; Mimic. Felix, 
Oct. 27). In the same way Zoroaster ascribes all 
magic to Ahriman (Nork, Bram. und llab. p. 97). 
Similar opinions have prevailed in modern times 
(Sir Thomas Browne, Vulg. Err. i. xi.). 

Many 'forms of divination are mentioned in 
Scripture, and the subject is so frequently alluded 
to that it deserves careful examination. We shall 
proceed to give a brief analysis of its main aspects 
as presented in the sacred writers, following as fai 
as possible the order of the books in which the pro- 
fessors of the art are spoken of. 

They are first mentioned as a prominent body in 

the Egyptian court, Gen. xli. 8. (1.) EPZptp'Hn 

{i^yrjTat', Hesych. direpl iepelew k<x ) dioo’Tjpelwp 
i^rjyovpevos'i Aqu. Kpv<piao"Tal). fhey were a 
class of Egyptian priests, eminent for learninif 
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( iepoypappareis )• The name may he derived from 
^ a style ; or, according to Jahlonski, from an 
Egyptian word ( hertom = ilmumatu ryus (Gesen. 

5 . r.). For other conjectures see Kaliscli, Gen. p. 
347 ; Heidegger, Hist. Patr. xx. 23. Of course it 
must have the same derivation in Dan. i. 20, and 
therefore cannot he from the Chaldee Dhardamand 
= skilled in science (Jahn, Arch, liibl. § 402). If 
their divination was connected with drawn figures, 
it is paralleled hy the l'ersian Itummnl (Calmct); 
the modern Egyptian Zuiryeh, a table of letters 
ascribed to Idrees or Enoch (Lane, i. 354), the re- 
nowned Chinese Y-kiny, lines discovered by Fouhi 
on the back of a tortoise, which explain everything, 
and on which 1450 learned commentaries have been 
written (Hue’s China, i. 123 tl*. ) ; and the J amass u 
or marks on paper, of Japan (Keempfcr’s Hist. 
cli. xv.) 

2. {croepiaral, Ex. vii. 11; Suid. ouroos 
ekeyoy iravras robs ■neiratbevfjieyovS' conjectores). 
Possibly these, as well as their predecessors, were 
merely a learned class, invested by vulgar super- 
stition with hidden power. Daniel was made head 
of the college by Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. v. 11). 

3. (InaotSot, Ex. vii. 11, 

<papfiaKol : incantatores : the variety of words used 
in the versions to render these names, shoivs how 
vague was the meaning attached to them). The 

original meaning of is to mutter; and in 

Ex. vii. 11, the word seems to denote mere jugglers, 
of the class to which belonged Jannes and Jambres 
(2 Tim. iii. 8). flow' they produced the wonders 
which hardened the heart of Pharaoh, wdiether by 
mechanical or chemical means, or by mere legerde- 
main, or by demoniacal assistance (as supposed 
by the Fathers, and Joseph. Ant. ii. 5), it is idle 
to conjecture. Michaelis (adopting an Arabic deri- 
vation of explains them to he “astrologers,” 

such as iu ancient times were supposed (from their 
power to foretell eclipses, Ac.) to be able to control 
the sun and moon hy spells (Virg. sEn. iv. 489; 
Ov. Met. xii. 2U3. “ While the laboring moon 

eclipses at their charms,” Milton. “ A witch, and 
one so strong she could control the moon,” Shakes- 
peare, The Tempest). Women were supposed to 
be peculiarly addicted to these magical arts (Ex. 
xxii. 18), which were forbidden to the Jews on the- 
ocratic grounds, independently of their liability to 
abuse, 

4. Lev. xix. 31, xx. G (yyocarai, 

scioUe ; wizards, from 3? 7^ {0 know : cf. weiser 
Maun , kluye Frau, as Sai/xan', from batipt)' those 
that could by whatever means reveal the future. 
The Kabbis derive this word from a certain beast 
Jaddua, in sha|>e like a man (Kara#A€7r45a), the 
bones of which the diviner held in his teeth 
(Mninion. dr Idol. vi. 3; Ihdenger, dc Dir. iii. 
33; Delrio, Disf/uis. May. iv. 2; Godwyn’s Mm. 
f Aar. iv. 10). The Greek diviner ate ret tcvpiw- 
rara udpia {wcov pavriKuv (Porpliyr. de Abstinent. 
ii.). Tor other bone divinations see liubruquis’ 
Chinn, p. Go, and Pennant’s Scotland, p. 88 (in 
Pinkerton). 

6. iTQiS I jcy. xx. G; Is. viii. 19, xix. 3; 
lyyairrplpvOoi, yeKpopdyrfts' </ ni Python es con- 
fulit. r< ntrihnpii) [u2''u^S, Is. xix. 3]. Die word 


properly means “ spirits of the dead,” and then 
by an easy metonymy those who consulted them 

(21S bsi», Drat, xviii. 10; bfc! 

* °t hreparwyTes robs yeKpovs , qtaerent 
a inortuis ventatem. Hut Shuckford, who denies 
that the Jews in early age9 believed in spirits, 
makes it mean “ consulters of dead idols,” Connect. 
ii. 395 til). They are also called Pythones; eyyaarp- 
■nakai vvv\ Tlvdcovas Kakovpevovs (Pint, de Def. 
Or. 414; Lie. de Dir. i. 19). Hence the -nvevpa 
Tlvdewos, Acts xvi. 1G. These ventriloquists 
“ peeped and muttered ” (cf. rpl(eiy, H . xxiii. 101; 
“ squeak and gibber.” Shakespeare, Jul. Cas.) from 
the earth to imitate the voice of the revealing 
“familiar” (Is. xxix. 4, Ac.; 1 Sam. xxviii. 8; 

Lev. xx. 27, cf. (TTepvipavrtSy Soph. 
properly means a bottle (Job xxxii. 19), and w'as 
applied to the magician, because he w r as supposed 
to he inflated by the spirit {bcupovokyyierds), like 
the ancient EvpvK\e7s {els aWorplas yaarepa s 
evbvs, Ar. Vesp. 1017, “malum spiritum per verenda 
nature excipiebat.” Sc hoi. in Ar. Plut.). Of this 
class was the witch of Endor (Joseph. Ant. vi. 14, § 
2 ), in whose case intended imposture moyhave been 
overruled into genuine necromancy (Ecclus. xlvi. 
20). On this wide subject see Chrysost. ad 1 Cor. 
xii.; Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 25, de Anima, 57; Aug. 
de Doctr. Christ. § 33; Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 1G, and 
the commentators on JEn. vi.; Cnliei Seen, vi. 
331; "Winer, s. v. Todtenbeschicorer ; Le Moyne, 
l«/\ Sacr. p. 993 ff. ; Selden, de Diis Syr. i. 2, 
and above all Hi ttcher, de Inferis , pp. 101-121, 
where the research displayed is marvellous. Those 
who sought inspiration, either from the demons or 
the spirits of the dead, haunted tombs and caverns 
(Is. lxv. 4), and invited the unclean communications 
by voluntary fasts (Maimon. de Idol. ix. 15; Light- 
foot, Ilor. Ilebr. ad Matt. x. 1). That the sup- 
posed 'tyvxop.avre'ia. was often effected by ventrilo- 
quism and illusion is certain; for a specimen of this 
even in modem times see the Lift of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

G. CDp {payrevdpevot paurelav- qni 

ariohs sciscitetur ; Dent, xviii. 10). (As the most 
complete list of diviners is given in this passage, 
we shall follow the order of the kinds there enumer- 
ated.) Tliis word involves the notion of “cutting,” 
and therefore may be connected with the C’hald. 

'PPT? (from 'ITS, to cut), Dan. ii. 27, iv. 7, Ac., 
and he taken to mean astrologers, magi, genethliaci, 
Ac. {Dirt, of Ant. art. Astroloyia ; Juv. vi. 582 tf. ; 
Diod. Sie. ii. 30; Winer, s. vv. Mayier , Sterne). 
Others refer it to the nk-ypopavreis (Schol. ad Fur. 
Hipp. 1057), since the use of lots was very familiar 
to the Jews (Gatakor on IaHs, ad init.); but it 
required no art to explain their use, for they were 
regarded as directly under God’s control (Nuni. 
xxvi. 55; Esth. iii. 7 ; Frov. xvi. 33, xviii. IS). 
I kith lots and diyitorum micutia (odd and even) 
were used in distributing the duties of the Temple 
(Otho, Lex. I lab. s. v. Diyitis micamla). 

7. 'JDIl'p, Mic. v. 12; 2 K. xxi. G; vbseiram 
fionmi i ; A. V. “an observer of times;” K\rj- 
bovfdptvos (always in LXX., except in i-ev. xix. 
2G, where probably they followed a different- reading, 

from a bird, dpyiQoaKoweiy) = 6 Ik t«i 

AaA ovpevotv crro\a^6pevos, Lex. Cyr.; anb aKovi 
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GOT 


flesych. It is derived from to cover, and 

may mean generally “using hidden arts” (Is. ii. 
5; Jer. xxvii. 9). If the LXX. understand it cor- 
rectly, it refers to that x6ywv irapaT^pyats (Suid.), 
which was common among the Jews, and which 
they called Bath Kol; of which remarkable in- 
stances are found in Gen. xxiv. 14; 1 Sam. xiv. 9, 
10; IK. xx. 33. After the extinction of the spirit 
of prophecy it was considered by the Jews as a sort 
of substitute for the loss. For a curious disserta- 
tion on it see Lightfoot, ad Matt. iii. 13. A belief 
in the significance of chance words was very prev- 
alent among the Egyptians (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
304; Plut. de Is. 14), and the accidental sigh of 
the engineer w T as sufficient to prevent even Amasis 
from removing the monolithic shrine to Sais 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, iv. 144). The universality 
of the belief among the ancients is known to every 
scholar (Cic. de Div. i.; Herod, ii. 90; Virg. JEn. 
vii. 110, &c.). From the general theory of the 
possibility of such omens sprang the use of the 
Sortes Bihlicae, &c. (Niceph. Greg. viii. Aug. Ep. 
119; Prideaux, Connect, ii. 376, &c.; Cardan, de 
Varietate , p. 1040). 

If be derived from r*. it will mean 

“ one who fascinates with the eyes,” as in the Syr. 
Vers. (cf. Vitringa, Comment, ad Is. ii. 6). A 

belief in the 6<p0a\pbs fiaaKavos (V'l T^) was 
universal, and is often alluded to in Scripture 
(Dent, xxiii. 6 ; Matt. xx. 15 ; Tob. iv. 7, pyj 
(pdovgaarto crov 6 6<p8aAp6s, 1 Sam. xviii. 9, 
“ Saul eyed David ”). The well-known passages 
of Pliny and the ancients on the subject are col- 
lected in Potter’s Ant. i. 383 ff 

Others again make the (Is. ii. 6, &c.), 

“ soothsayers,” who predicted “ times ” as in A. V., 
from the observation of the clouds (Aben Ezra on 
Lev. xix. 26) and other dioaypiat, as lightnings, 
comets, meteors, &c. (der. x. 2), like the Etruscan 
Fulguratores (Cic. Dlv. i. 18; Plin. ii. 43, 53; 
Plut. de Superst. ; Horn. Od. v. 102; Virg. Eel. i. 
16 ; Humboldt's Cosmos, ii. 135, ed. Sabine). 
Possibly the position of the diviner in making these 
observations originated the Jewish names for East 
and West, namely, front and back (Godwyn, iv. 
10, but Carpzov disputes the assertion, Ap. Crit. 
p. 541). The practice naturally led to the tabula- 
tion of certain days as lucky or unlucky (Job iii. 5, 
“monthly prognosticators;” Is. xlvii. 13, ypepas 
Traparg pelade, Gal. iv. 10), just as the Greeks and 
Romans regarded some days as candidi , others as 
atri (Hes. Opp. et D . 770; Suet. Aug. 92, &c.). 
If we had space, every one of the superstitions 
alluded to might be paralleled in modern times. 

In Judg. ix. 37, the expression “ terebinth [in- 
correctly “ plain,” A. V.] of Meonenim (enchant- 
ments) ” [properly “enchanters,” or “diviners”] 
refers not so much to. the general sacredness of 
great trees (Horn. Od. xiv. 328, habiUe Graiis 
oracula quercus , Virg. Georg.), as to the fact that 
(probably) here Jacob had buried his amulets (Gen. 
xxxv. 4; Stanley, S. <f* P . p. 142). 

8. (oloovitypevoi : observantes au- 

qvna; Ps. lviii. 5; 2 Iv. xvii. 17, xxi. 6, &c.): A. 
V. “ enchanters ” ; ophiomants (Bochart, llieroz . ii. 

p. 383 \ from to hiss ; people who, like the 

indent Psylli (Plin. H. N , vii. 2, xviii. 4) and 
Vlarmaridac (Sil. Ital. iii. 301), 


r Ad quorum cantus serpens oblita venem 
Ad quorum tactum mites jacuere cerasta*,” 

weie supposed to render serpents innocuous anc 
obedient (Ex. vii. 9; Jer. viii. 17; Eccl. x. II), 
chiefly by the power of music (Nicand. Theriac. 
162; Luc. ix. 891; Sil. Ital. 8, 495; sEn. vii. 753; 
Niebuhr’s Travels, i. 189); but also no doubt by 
the possession of some genuine and often hereditary 
secret (Lane, Mod. Egypt, ii. 106 ff. ; Arnob. adv. 
Gent. ii. 32). They had a similar power over 
scorpions (Francklen’s Tour to Persia). The 
whole subject is exhausted by Bochart ( llieroz 
tom. ii. iii. 6, de. As. fide sitrda). 

has, however, a general meaning of “ learn- 
ing by experience,” like “to augur,” in English, 
Gen. xxx. 27 ; either because ophiomancy (Ter. 
Phorm. iv. 4, 26) was common, or because the 
word meant (as the Rabbis say) an observation of 
eVJSia aup&oAa, &c. (Jer. x. 2; Plin. xxviii. 5, 7). 
Some understand it of divinatio ex pelvibus (Plin. 
H. N. xxx. 2; PoH Syn. ad Deut. xviii. 10). 

9. D'DtiOp (< pappauol : malefici , venefici ; 
A. V. “wizards”), from the Arabic, “to reveal,” 
meaning not only astrologers proper (Chaldaeans), 
but generally all the professed occult means of dis- 
covering the unknown. It might no doubt involve 
the use of divining-rods for the purpose of Aquaeli- 
cium, <fcc., dependent on physical laws only partially 
understood (Mayo’s Pop. Superstitions). 

10. (eiraeiSorres eiraoib'qv • 

cantatores ), from ""On, to bind (cf. bannen = 
binden, Gesen. s. v.). [See Deut. xviii. 11.] Those 
who acquired power by uttering spells, <&c. («ara- 
5 6co ; and vpuos Se'aptos , ASsch. Eum. 296; 

t? So the spell now works around thee, 

And the clankless chain hath bound thee ” 

Manfred, i. 1). 

Iii Onkelos it is rendered a mutter er ; # and 

this would connect these “enchanters” with the 
Nekromanteis (No. 5, Is. xxix. 4). 

11. Belomants. Alluded to in Ez. xxi. 21, where 
Nebuchadnezzar, at the parting of two ways, uses 
divination to decide whether he shall proceed against 

Jerusalem or Rabbah, and (rov 

avafipaaai pafibov, LXX.; but it should be rather 
ptxj/at /3eA rf, or as Vulg. comndscens sagittns ; the 
other explanations are untenable). Jerome (ad loc. i 
explains it of mingling in a quiver arrows on which 
were inscribed the names of various cities, that city 
being attacked the name of which was drawn out 
(Prid. Connect, i. 85). Estius says “ he threw up 
a bundle of arrows to see which way they would 
light, and falling on the right hand he marched 
towards Jerusalem.” The A. V. “ made his arrows 
bright,” seems to allude to a sort of aibypopavreia, 
— incoiTectly. The arrows used were particolored 
and 7 such were kept at Mecca. Pietro della Valle 
saw a divination derived from the changes of 8 
arrows at Aleppo, and attributed it to diabolical 
agency. We read o^ a somewhat similar custom 
in use among the ancient Teutons (Tac. Germ, x.), 
and among the Alani (Am. Marcell, xxxi.): also 
among the modern Egyptians (Lane, ii. 111). 
“ But of another kind was that practiced by Elisha. 
2 K. xiii. 15 ” (Sir Thomas Browne, Vulg. Erro\ 
v. 23, 7). 

12. Closely connected with this was \vAop- or 
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SafibopuyTtla (Hos. iv. 12) Auo 

[ardvTiS fiafttous . . . irnrTovaas iir€TT}povy 
OTTOU <p€poti'TOy Cyr. Alex, (ml he .), and so too 
Theophylaet. Another explanation is that the 
positive or negative answer to the required question 
was decided by the equal or unequal number of 
spans in the start' (Godwyn, l. c. ). Barullels are 
lound among the Scythians (llerod. iv. 07, and 
Schol. Nieandri 2 ku0c» pvpiKivfc p aprevovTai 
{vAw), Persians (Strain xv. p. 847), Assyrians 
(Atl'ien. Deipn . xii. 7), (Chinese (Stavorinus’s Java ; 
l'inkcrton, xi. 132), and New Zealanders (called 
A7«, Taylor's Xtw Zeal. p. 91). These kinds of 
divination are expressly forbidden in the Koran, 
and are called al Meisar (ch. v. Sale’s Prelim. 
Dissert. p. 89). 

13. KvAiKopayrela, Gen. xliv. 5 (t b tcbySo rb 
apyvpovv . . . avrbs 5e oloiviapovs oiwytfcrai iv 
ai)T(p\ llcsych. k6v 5o, irorlipiov ISaaiAiKbv' in 
guo augurari salet). Park hurst and others deny- 
ing that divination is intended, make it a mere cup 
of office (Bruce’s Travel*, ii. 057) “for which he 

would search carefully” (a meaning which C’HJ 
may bear. But in all probability the A. V. is 
right. The Nile was called the cup of Egypt, and 
the silver vessel which symbolized it had prophetic 
and mysterious properties (Hiivernick. In trod, to 
the Pentateuch , ad loc.). The divination was by 
means of radiations from the water, or from magic- 
ally inscribed gems, Ac. thrown into it; a sort of 
vtipopayreia, KUTOirTpopavreia , or upvaTaAKo- 
I uavrela (Cardan, de Perum I ariet. cap. 93), like 
the famous mirror of ink (l^ane, ii. 3l>2), and the 
crystal divining globes, the properties of which de- 
pend on a natural law brought into notice in the 
recent revivals of Mesmerism. The jewelled cup 
of Jcmsheed was a divining cup, and such a one was 
made by Merlin (Faerie (tactile, iii. 2, 19). Jul. 
Serenns (de Fata, ix. 13) says that after certain in- 
cantations, a demon “ vocem instar sibili edebat 
in acfhis.” It is curious to find KuAiKopavTela even 
in the South Sea Islands (Daily Bill. Jllustr. i. 
424). l or illustrations of Egyptian cups see Wil- 
kinson, iii. 258. This kind of divination must 
not be confused with Cyathwmanteia (Suid. *. v. 

KOTTafii(eiv). 

14. Consultation of Teraphim (Zech. x. 2; Ez. 
xxi. 21; iirepuiTTjcrat eV ro?s yAuirTois ; 1 Sam. 
xv. 23, F|H,Fi = an inquirer [where the form is 

C , 5~ 1 .n]). These were wooden images (1 Sam. 
tix. 13) eonsultcd as “idols,” from which the ex- 
ited worshippers fancied that they received oracular 
responses. The notion that they were the em- 
balmed heads of infants on a gold plate inscribed 
with the name of an unclean spirit, is Habbi Elie- 
r.er’s invention. Other Kabbis think that they 
may mean “astrolabes,” Ac. [ 1 kuapiiim.] 

15. 'HiraToaKOTrla, or extispicium (Ez. xxi. 21, 
KaTa<TKOTT 7 ](r<lodai al. ^7rari /c., EXX., i"!S t 

The liver was the most important part 
of tho sacrifice (Artemid. Oneirocr . ii. 74: Suet. 
Any. 95; Cic. de Dir. ii. 13; Sen. (Kdip. 300). 
Thus the deaths of both Alexander and lleplnestion 
were foretold 3ti &A ofiov t b fyrap -f\v leptiov (Ar- 
rian, Alex vii. 18). 

10. ’Oyapopayrda (Dent. xiil. 2, ,3; dndg. vii. 
13; .ler. xxiii. 32; Joseph. Ant. xvii. C, 4). God 
V-Hqucntly rescaled himself by dreams when the 
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soul was thought to be least debased by contact 
with the body (eubovaa yap (ppfyy oppaaiv A ap 
TrpuveTui. -Each .Bum.). Many warnings occui 
in Scripture against the impostures attendant on 
the interpretation of dreams (Zech. x. 2, Ac.). We 
find, however, no direct trace of seekiny for dreams 
such as occurs in Yirg. xEn. vii. 81; Plaut. Cur- 
cul. i. 1. 2, Gl. [DitKAMS.] 

17. The consultation of oracles may he consid- 
ered as another form of divination (Is. xli. 21-24, 
xliv. 7). The term oracle is applied to the Holy 

of Holies (1 K. vi. 10; l’s. xxviii. 2, bafibp 

ra ayia rwv ay tow ovopa&i, Eex. Ms.; Ilottin* 
ger, The*. Phil. p. 300). That there were several 
oracles of heathen gods known to the Jews we may 
infer both from the mention of that of Baal-zebub 
at Ekron (2 Iv. i. 2-0), and from the towns named 
Dcbir. “ I)ebir quod nos oraculutn sive responsum 
possumus appertain, et ut contentiosius verbum ex- 
primanms e verbo AaAfiTrjpiov, vcl locutoriimi di- 
ccrc” (llieron. ad Eph. i.). The word “oracles” 
is applied in the N. T. to the Scriptures (Acts vii. 
38; iiom. iii. 2, Ac.). On the general subject of 
oracles see Anton, v. Dale dc Oraculis ; Diet, of 
Ant. art. Oraculutn ; Potter’s Antiq. i. 28G-320; 
Sir T. Browne, Tract xi., and Vulg. Err. vii. 12, Ac. 

18. It only remains to allude to the fact that 
superstitious importance was peculiarly attached to 
the words of dying men. And although the ob- 
served fact that “ men sometimes at the hour of 
their departure do speak and reason above them- 
selves ” (Relig. Medici , xi.) does not of course take 
away from the death-bed prophecies of Scripture 
their supernatural character (Hen. xlix.; 2 Iv. xiii., 
Ac.), yet it is interesting to find that there are 
analogies which resemble them (11. xxii. 355; and 
the story of Calanus; Cic. de Dir. i. 30; Sluikesp. 
Rich. 11., ii. 1; Daniell, Civil HT/ivs, iii. 02, Ac.). 

Moses forbade every species of divination (cf. 
Koran , ch. v.; Cato, de lie Rust. 5, “ vana super- 
stitione rudes aninios infestant,” Columell. ii. 1), 
because a prying into the future clouds the mind 
with superstition, and because it would have been 
(as indeed it proved to he, Is. ii. G; 2 Iv. xxi. 0) 
an incentive to idolatry; indeed the frequent de- 
nunciations of the sin in the prophets tend to prove 
that these forbidden arts presented jjeculiar tempta- 
tions to apostate Israel (llottinger, Jur. fit b. Lex. 
pp. 253, 254). But God supplied his people with 
substitutes for divination, which would have ren- 
dered it supertlnous, and left them in no doubt as 
to his will in circumstances of danger, had they 
continued faithful. It was only when they were 
unfaithful that the revelation was withdrawn (1 
Sam. xxviii. 0; 2 Sam. ii. 1, v. 23, Ac.). Accord- 
ing to the Kabbis the Crim and Tlniminini lasted 
until the Temple; the spirit of prophecy until Mal- 
uclii; and the Bath lvol, as the sole means of 
guidance, from that time downwards (Eightfoot, 
l. c. ; Maiinonides, de Eumlain. Leg. cap. 7 ; Almr- 
bancl, Prolegg. in Daniil.). 

How far Moses and the prophets believed in the 
reality of necromancy, Ac., as distinguished from 
various forms of imposture, is a question which ut 
present does not concern us. But even if, in those 
times, they did hold such a belief, no one will now 
| urge that we are bound to do so at the present day. 
And yet such was the opinion of Bacon, Bp. Hall, 
! Baxter, Sir Thomas Browne, Davater, Glfuiville, 
Henry More, and numberless other eminent men 
Such also was the opinion which led Sir M. Halt 
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to burn Amy Duny and Rose Cullenden at Bury 
in 1604 ; and caused even Wesley to say, that u to 
give up a belief in witchcraft was to give up the 
Bible.” We recommend this statement, in con- 
trast with the all but universal disbelief in such 
superstitions now, to thoughtful consideration. 
For a curious statute against witchcraft (5 Eliz. 
cap. 15), see Collier’s Ecd. Hist . vi. 360. 

Superstition not unfrequently goes hand in hand 
with skepticism, and hence, amid the general infi- 
delity prevalent through the Roman empire at our 
Ford’s coming, imposture was rampant, as a glance 
at the pages of Tacitus will suffice to prove, lienee 
the lucrative trades of such men as Simon Magus 
(Acts viii. 9), Bar-jesus (Acts xiii. 6, 8), the slave 
with the spirit of Python (Acts xvi. 16), the vag- 
abond Jews, exorcists (Luke xi. 19; Acts xix. 13), 
and other y6r)res (2 Tim. iii. 13; Itev. xix. 20, 
<fce.), as well as the notorious dealers in magical 
filfiAoi CE(p€(ria ypappara ) and 7r epiepya at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 19). Among the Jews these 
flagrant impostors ,(a 7 raTeajyes, Joseph.) had be- 
come dangerously numerous, especially during the 
Jewish war; and we find them constantly alluded 
to in Josephus (B. J. vi. 5, § 1, 2; Ant. xx. 5, § 1, 
&c.; cf. Matt. xxiv. 23-24; Tac. Ilist. v. 12). As 
was natural, they, like most Orientals, especially 
connected tire name of Solomon with their spells 
and incantations (Joseph. Ant. viii. 2). The names 
of the main writers on this wide and interesting 
subject will be found mentioned in the course of 
the article, and others are referred to in Fabricius 
Bibl. Antiq. cap. xii., and Bbttcher, de Inferis , pp. 
101 ff. F. W. F. 

DIVORCE. The law regulating this subject 
is found Deut. xxiv. 1-4, and the cases in which 
the right of a husband to divorce his wife was lost, 
are stated ib . xxii. 19, 29. The ground of divorce 

was what the text calls a '"Q’T fYVHl?, on the 
meaning of which the Jewish doctors of the period 
of the N. T. widely differed ; the school of Sham- 
mai seeming to limit it to a moral delinquency in 
the woman, whilst that of Hillel extended it to 
trifling causes, e. y., if the wife burnt the food she 
was cooking for her husband. a The Pharisees 
wished perhaps to embroil our Saviour with these 
rival schools by their question (Matt. xix. 3); by 
his answer to which, as well as by his previous 
maxim (v. 31), he declares that but for their hard- 
ened state of heart, such questions would have no 
place. Yet from the distinction made, “ but I say 
unto you,” vv. 31, 32, it seems to follow, that he 
regarded all the lesser causes than “ fornication ” 
as standing on too weak ground, and declined the 
question of how to interpret the words of Moses. 
It would be unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that 

by to which he limited the remedy 

of divorce, Moses meant u fornication,” i. e. adul- 
tery, for that would have been to stultify the law 
“that such should be stoned” (John viii. 5; Lev. 
xx. 10). The practical difficulty, however, which 
attends on the doubt which is now found in inter- 
preting Moses’ words will be lessened if we consider, 
that the mere giving “ a bill (or rather ‘ book,’ 

HpD) of divorcement” (comp. Is. 1. 1; Jer. iii. 8), 
would in ancient times require the intervention of a 

« Mishna, Gittin , ix. 10. K. Akibah allows divorce 
if the husband merely saw a wife whose appearance 
pleased him better. 
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j Levite, not only to secure the formal correctness of 
j the instrument, but because the art of writing was 
then generally unknown. This would bring the 
matter under the cognizance of legal authority, and 
tend to cheek the rash exercise of the right by the 
husband. Traditional opinion and prescriptive prac- 
tice would probably fix the standard of the HVip, 

and doubtless with the lax general morality which 
marks the decline of the Jewish polity, that stand- 
ard would be lowered (Mai. ii. 14-16). Thus the 
Gemar. Babyl. Gittin , 9 (ap. Selden, de Ux. Heb. 
iii. 17) allows divorce for a wife’s spinning in public, 
or going out with head uncovered or clothes so torn 
as not properly to conceal her person from sight. 
But the absence of any case in point in the period 
which lay nearest to the lawgiver himself, or in any 
save a much more recent one, makes the whole 
question one of great uncertainty. The case of 
Phalti and Michal is not in point, being merely an 
example of one arbitrary act redressed by another 
(1 Sam. xxv\ 44; comp. 2 Sam. iii. 14-16). Sel- 
den, quoting (de Ux. Htb. iii. 19) Zohar, Prcef. 
p. 8 b, &c., speaks of an alleged custom of the hus- 
band, when going to war, giving the wife the libel- 
lus divortii ; but the authority is of slight value, and 
the fact improbable. It is contrary to all known 
oriental usage to suppose that the right of quitting 
their husband and choosing another was allowed to 
women (Joseph. Ant. xv. 7, § 10). Salome is noted 
(ibid. ) as the first example of it — one, no doubt, 
derived from the growing prevalence of heathen 
laxity. Hence also, probably, the caution given 1 
Cor. vii. 10. Winer is surely mistaken (s. v. 
Ehescheiduny) in supposing that a man might take 
back as wife her whom he had divorced, except in 
the cases when her second husband had died or had 
divorced her. Such resumption is contemplated 
by the lawgiver as only possible in those two cases, 
and therefore is in them only expressly forbidden 
(Jer. iii. 1). 

For the view taken among later Jews on this sub- 
ject, see Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 23, xvi. 7, § 3; 1*7. 
7G, a writer whose practice seems to have been in 
accordance with the view's of Hillel. On the gen- 
eral subject, Buxtorf, de Spousal, et Divort. pp. 
82-85; Selden, Ux. Heb. iii. 17 ff. ; and Mi- 
chaelis, Laws of Moses , ii. 336, may be consulted. 

H. H. 

* Divorce in the New Testament . The passages 
treating of divorce are found in Matt. v. 31, 32, 
xix. 3-9, Mark x. 2-T2, Luke xvi. 18, 1 Cor. vii. 
10-16, and perhaps Bom. vii. 2, 3, which however 
has little or no bearing on our subject. If our 
Lord, as is probable, spoke of divorce more than 
once, the passage in Luke harmonizes with that in 
Matt, v., — as the comparison of Matt. v. 18 with 
Luke xvi. 17 shows, — and the passage in Mark 
with that in Matt. xix. 

In the Gospels only cnroAvwy in 1 Cor. vii. 
pt(ofji.ai and cKplryxi denote separation of married 
parties. All three are used of an act proceeding 
from either sex, but the second, and probably the 
third, is used in a wider sense than the first. In 
classical Greek awoTr4fxirco said of the husband’s 
act, and airoAe'nrM chiefly but not exclusively of 
the wife’s act, are the terms in best use, but cbroAi/w 
and perhaps other words are to be met with. 

Our Lord’s declarations may be summed up 
under the following heads. (1.) The practice al- 
lowed by the Mosaic law of putting away a wife 
without crime on her part, and on the ground of 
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some personal dislike or disgust, is opposed to the 
original, divine idea of marriage, according to 
which a man and his wife arc joined together by 
God to be one llesh, and are not to Ik? put asunder 
by man. (2.) lie, therefore, who puts away his 
wife by a bill of divorce without her crime, causes 
her to commit adultery by placing it within her 
power to marry another man (Matt. v. 32). Tims 
even the party who sujfers the divorce is criminal 
in marrying again. (3.) A man or a woman who 
procures a divorce, except on account of the adul- 
tery of the other party, and marries another per- 
son, commits adultery. (4.) The same erime^rests 
on one who contracts marriage with the divorced 
jierson. In explanation of these ordinances of 
Christ, we remark Jirst, that the passages in .Mat- 
thew alone contain qualifications of the absolute 
unlawfulness o! divorce, — t upeurbs A 6you irop- 
eti'ay, and fiq Tropeci'a, — where a more gen- 
eral word 7 ropvela is used for a more social one, 
/btoixeict, and with it can, a fortiori, include certain 
rare, more heinous, sexual crimes. A similar 
qualification must doubtless be understood in Mark 
x., Luke xvi., and 1 (’or. vii. 10, as being too ob- 
vious to be expressed, since the act referred to in 
Matthew was by the law punishable with death, 
and actually destroyed the first union by a, new 
union (1 ( ’or. vi. 10). Secondly, Christ's words go 
no further than to say that a man who marries a di- 
vorced woman commits adultery; but the opposite 
case, that of a woman marrying a divorced man, is 
evidently implied. Thirdly , it may excite surprise 
that, when a wife had no power of legal repudi- 
ation, Mark should speak of a woman putting away 
her husband. Hut Salome, Herod's sister, did this 
half a century before our Lord’s ministry begun, 
and doubtless without formal divorce women often 
forsook their husbands. The case then needed to 
lie provided for. Fourthly , with “her who is di- 
vorced ” in Matt. v. 32, irapeKrbs A 6yov nopreias 
is not to be understood, ami consequently marriage 
with a woman divorced on account of adultery is 
not expressly noticed. Such a ease under the law 
could not occur, as such a person would sutler 
death, (Comp. Meyer in loc.) 

In 1 Cor. vii. two cases are contemplated by Haul. 
The first, where both the parties are believers (vv. 
10, 11), is a ease lor which our Lord had already 
provided, and in regard to which the Apostle con- 
siders himself as merely repeating some precept of 
Christ, such as we find in the Gospels. Neither 
husband nor wife is to separate from the other. 
If however the wife — for some reason short of her 
husband's crime, we must suppose — should be 
separated from him, she is to remain unmarried or 
seek reconciliation to him, no third step being 
allowable. And the same rule must hold good if 
the husband should scjiarate himself from the wife, 
'Thus the Apostle conceives of a scjiaration which is 
not divorce with liberty of remarriage. In the 
other ease (vv, 12-lt»), one of the parties is a hea- 
then — a east 1 for which Christ bad made no pro- 
vision. Here separation must proceed from the 
heathen party, the Christian jiarty must be pas- 
sive. The Christian party must not regard such 
a union with a heathen as unclean, and then-fore 
seek to dissolve it, for the marriage relation is more 
hallowed by the faith of the believing, than pro- 
faned by the unbelief of the heathen party, as is 
evident from the fact that t lie children are holy, 
lint if the heathen party withdraw from such a 
union, let him not be hindered from so doing. A 


believer in such circumstances is not constrained to 
endeavor to keep up the union. For it might in- 
volve endless discords, whereas Cowl's call to believers 
contemplated a state of peace. Nor is the probabil- 
ity of conversion so strong that the believing party, 
against the other’s will, should feel an urgency 
to keep up the union in the ho]>e of such an 
event (vcr. 10, to which another turn is generally 
given). 

Here the important question arises, whether the 
Apostle's words allow the Christian, thus separated 
from a heathen, to marry again. The Catholic 
Church, although disliking divorce, gives in this spe- 
cific ease an atlirmative answer; many Protestants 
are on the same side, and by this analogy protect 
remarriage in eases of willful desertion. On the 
interpretation of the passage we remark Jirst, that 
X<*>p{£o/uai, being used in ver. 11 to denote a sep- 
aration wit limit remarriage, and possibly temporary, 
settles nothing. Secondly, Sounder is not decisive, 
since the extent and nature of the constraint are 
not clearly specified (comp. Meyer in loc.). The 
meaning may be this: that the believing party can 
regard the heathen partner’s act as final, and so 
need not feel constrained to seek to live with or 
even to be reconciled to him, while yet the Apostle 
iu such a ease would disapprove of remarriage. 
This indeed is all that can be inferred from the 
next words, “ God lias called us iu peace.” There- 
fore you need not feel bound to live with one whose 
difference of religion or disaffection may produce 
continual jars. “ For what knowest thou, () wife, 
whether thou shalt save thy husband V” etc., i. e. 
the possibility of something so desirable is not 
enough to constrain you to keep his society. Thus 
there is no trace of the thought of remarriage iu 
the context. Meyer, De Wette, Neander, Stanley 
on this passage, and Tholuck on the Sermon on the 
Mount, unite in the opinion that the words of the 
Ajiostle do not necessarily imply remarriage. And 
yet, on the other hand, there is sonic ground for 
the opinion that Haul contemplated the liberty of 
marrying again. For otherwise there is not enough 
of difference between the Apostle's two eases. In 
the first, the wife is to remain unmarried or be rec- 
onciled to her husband. In the second, she is to 
remain unmarried — according to the si i position 
— without seeking to be reconciled. Is this enough 
to constitute a new case, or would t he Apostle, 
regarding this as something novel and outside of 
Christ’s direction, make so little change in the 
requirements V We admit the force of those con- 
siderations, yet cleave on the whole 1o the ex 
planation first given, which allows our Lord's idea 
of marriage to stand with regard to all classes of 
persons, does honor in conformity with the Apostle’s 
spirit to the natural relations, and yet contemplates 
iu certain eases ail entire and final separation a 
nitnsa it thorn. 

The phrase “ husband of one wife ” in 1 Tim. 
iii. 2, Titus i. (>, is probal ly to be understood of 
successive marriages, and not of simultaneous polyg- 
amy, as is shown bv 1 Tim. v. It. This rule fixing 
a qualification for the office of elders must have 
been based on the frequency of divorce and of mar- 
riage with divorced women, which to a ( hristian 
would appear. scandalous, and on the ground of 
right no better than polygamy itself. Nome per- 
sons, who bad remarried after divorcing their wives 
in their state of heathenism, must have entered t lie 
Christian church, and there might be no reparation 
of the evil, but this rule, preventing them from as- 
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Burning the office of elder, was a protest in behalf 
of the sanctity of marriage. 

Our Lord, who had the correction of one enor- 
mous practical evil before his eyes, has not noticed 
many questions concerning marriage, as for instance 
certain disqualifications which would render it void 
itb initio , but has left these to the practical wisdom 
of the Christian Church and the Christian State. 

T. D. W. 

* See further on this subject, Prof. Alvah Hovey, 

The Scriptural Doctrine of Divorce, Boston, 1806, 
IGnio; Rev. Joseph Tracy, The Bible Doctrine of 
Divorce , in the Bibl. Sacra for July, 18G6; and 
Pres. T. D. Woolsey in the New Englander for 
January, April, and July, 18GT. A. 

DIZ AHAB PHT Karaxpocea '■ ubi 

auri est plurimum), a place in the Arabian Desert, 
mentioned Deut. i. 1, as limiting the position of 
the spot in which Moses is there represented as ad- 
dressing the Israelites. It is by Robinson (i. 147, 
ii. 187, note) identified with Dahab , a cape on the 
W. shore of the Gulf of Akabah about two-thirds 
down its length: see further under AVilderness. 
The name seems to mean “ lord,” i. e. “ possessor 

of (Arab. and ^ti=Heb. gold;” 

[or perh. where as] probably given from that 

metal having been there found. See Gesen. s. v. 

H. H. 

* DOCTOR (SiSacr/caAos), Luke ii. 4 G, or 
“doctor of the Law” (vopobidacrKaAos), Luke v. 
17} Acts v. 34. [Lawyer; Rabbi; Scribes.] 

A. 

DO'CUS a (Acofc; [Aid. Aabcos;] Joseph, a a- 
yoov' Dock : Syr. «J3jo Doak), a “ little hold ” 

(rb oxvp&fAaTiovi mimitiuncidum) near Jericho 
(1 Macc. xvi. 15, comp, verse 14) built by Ptol- 
emseus the son of Abubus, and in which he enter- 
tained and murdered his father-in-law Simon Mac- 
cabfeus, with his two sons. By Josephus (Ant. 
xiii. 8, 1 ; B. ./. i. 2, 3) it is called Dagon, and is 
said to have been “one of the fortresses” (iyvpd- 
raw) above -Jericho. The name still remains in 
the neighborhood, attached to the copious and 
excellent springs of Ain-Duh , which burst forth in 
the Wady Nawd'imeh, at the foot of the moun- 
tain of Quarantania ( Kuruntul ), about 4 miles N. 
AV. of Jericho. Above the springs are traces of 
ancient foundations, which may be those of Ptol- 
emy’s castle, but more probably of that of the 
Templars, one of whose stations this was : it stood 
as late as the latter end of the 13th century, when 
it was visited by Brocardus. (See Rob. i. 571, and 
the quotations in 572, note [and also his Phys. 
Geogr. p. 255].) G. 

DOT)AI [2 syl-] O'TR [amatory]: AwSia; 
[A r at. AwSeta; Alex. Acoai’a: Comp. Aid. with 17 
AISS. AcoSaf:] Durfia), an Ahohite who com- 
manded the course of the 2d month (1 Chr. xxvii. 
1). It is probable that he is the same as Dodo, 
whose name in the Cetib and in the LXX. is Do- 
dai, and that the words “ Eleazar son of ” have 
been omitted from the above passage in Chronicles. 
[Dodo, 2.] 

DODANIM (D'3Tt: 'PdSxoi: Dodanim), 


« It would be interesting to know whence the form 
Df the name used iu the A. A T . was derived. [Evi- 
lently from the Aldine edition, or one founded oa it, 
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Gen. x. 4; 1 Chr. i. 7 (in some copies [of the He- 
brew] and in marg. of A. V. 1 Chr. i. 7, Kodanim, 

a family or race descended from Javan, 
the son of Japhet (Gen. x. 4; 1 Chr. i. 7). Au- 
thorities vary as to the form of the name : the He- 
brew text has both. Dodanim appears in the 
Syriac, Chaldee, V ulgate, Persian, and Arabic ver- 
sions, and in the Targum of Onkelos ; .Rodanim is 
supported by the LXX., the Samaritan version, 
and some early writers, as Eusebius and Cosmas. 
The weight of authority is in favor of the former; 
the substitution of 'p35iot in the LXX. may have 
arisen from familiarity with that name (comp. Ez. 
xxvii. 15, where it is again substituted for Dedan). 
Dodanim is regarded as identical with Dardani 
(Gesen. Thes. p. 12GG), the latter, which is tbe 
original form, having been modified by the change 
of the liquid r into o, as in lkrmilcar and Bomil- 
car, Hamilcar and Hamilco. Thus the Targum 
of Jonathan, that on Chronicles, and the Jerusalem 
Talmud give Dardania for Dodanim. The Dar- 
dani were found in historical times in Illyricum and 
Troy: the former district was regarded as their 
original seat. They were probably a semi-Pelasgie 
race, and are grouped with the Chittim in the gen- 
ealogical table, as more closely related to them than 
to the other branches of the Pelasgic race (Knobel, 
Vblkertafel, pp. 104 AT.). The similarity of the 
name Dodona in Epirus has led to the identifica- 
tion of Dodanim with that place; but a mere local 
designation appears too restricted for the general 
tenor of Gen. x. Kalisch (Comm, on Gen.) iden- 
tifies Dodanim with the Daunians, who occupied 
the coast of Apulia; he regards the name as refer- 
ring to Italy generally. The wide and unexplained 
difference of the names, and the comparative un- 
importance of the Daunians, form objections to this 
view. AA r . L. B. 

DODA'VAH (acc. Dodava'hu; JinTTH 
[love of Jehovah]: AwSta; [Vat. nSeia;] Alex. 
Cibia' Dodaau ), a man of Maresha in Judah, father 
of Eliezer who denounced Jehoshaphat’s alliance 
with Ahaziah (2 Chr. xx. 37). In the Jewish tra- 
ditions Dodavah is the son of Jehoshaphat, who 
was also his uncle (Jerome, Qu. Ileb. ad loc.). 

DO'DO. 1. ("HYT [amatory, or possibly his 
uncle] : AouSi [Vat. AoySei; Alex. AouSet] and 
Aco5co€ [Alex. AcoScoai] : patruus fjioj, a man of 
Bethlehem, father of Elhanan, who was one of Da- 
vid’s “thirty” captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 24; 1 Chr. 
xi. 26). He is a different person from 

2. [In 2 Sam., AooSf; Vat. -Set; Alex. 2w<ret ; 
in 1 Chr. xi. 12, AooSah patruus ejus.] I>o no 
the Aiiohite, father of Eleazar, the 2d cf the 
three “ mighty men ” who were over the “ thirty ” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 9; 1 Chr. xi. 12). He, or his son 

— in which case we must suppose the words 
“Eleazar son of” to have escaped from the text 

— probably had the command of the second 
monthly course (1 Chr. xxvii. 4). In the latter 

passage the name is Dodai fHVT : AooSla, Alex. 
Acoai'a [see in full under Dodai]); but this form 
occurs in the Hebrew text (Cetib) of 2 Sam. 

xxiii. 9 ( v n), and in the LXX. of all; and in 
Josephus (Ant. vii. 12, § 4, Aooaetos); and is be- 


as that of Wechel, Francof. 1597, which also has the 
reading Awko?- — A.] 
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lieved by Kennieott (Dissertation, &c. p. 134), who 
has examined these lists with great minuteness, to 
] >i* the correct one. The Jewish tradition (Jerome, 
(pt. lleb. on 1 (’hr. xi. 1*2) was, that Dodo was 
the brother of Jesse. 

3. A man of Issachar, forefather of Tola the 
Judge (Judg. x. 1). The LXX. and Vulg. ren- 
derings are remarkable; 7raTpa5eA.4>ou avrov ’ p<i~ 
tnii Abimeleeh. G. 

* The “remarkable renderings” referred to 

make vm= “ his uncle” (not a projH'r name). 
This is the only instance (Judg. x. 1) in which the 
lather and grandfather of a judge are both men- 
tioned. 1 1 dice an early Jewish interpretation referred 

'HI 7 ! to Abimeleeh, and made Puali, Tola's lather, 
the son of some brother or sister of (iideon, the 
father of Abimeleeh. llut such a relationship is 
impossible; for Tola was “a man of Issachar,” 
while Gideon was a Manassite (Judg. vi. 15). Even 
supposing there was a sister who married out of her 
tribe, it would be very strange to have the descent 
traced through that line instead of the father's 
(see C'assel, llichter und Hath , p. 97). II. 

DO'EG (2i>H [fearful. Gesen. and Eiirst]: 
A ut)k\ [in 1 Sam. xxii. 9, Alex. Aco^y:] Doeg). 
an Idumean (LXX. and Joseph. Ant. vi. 12, § 1, 

6 "Zvpos) chief of Saul's herdmen (“ having charge 
of the mules”). He was at Nob when Ahimelech 
gave David the sword of Goliath, and not only gave 
information to Saul, but when others declined the 
otiiee, himself executed tiie king’s order to destroy 
the priests of Nob with their families, to the num- 
ber of 85 persons, together with all their property 
(1 Sam. xxi. 7, xxii. 1), 18, 22; Cs. lii. ). A ques- 
tion has arisen on the nature of the business by 

which he was “ detained before the Ix>rd ” (“1^*372, 
avu(x^H- €l/0S Neeo-crapdi^: intus in tnbernaeulo 
Domini). The difficulty which lies in the idea that 
Doeg was a foreigner, and so incapable of a Naza- 
rite vow (Mislm. </e Vntis, ix. 1, Surcnh.), is ex- 
plained by the probable supposition that he was a 
proselyte, attending under sonic vow or some act 
of purification at the Tabernacle (1 Sam. xx. 18; 
Ant. Sacr. Patrick, Cuhnet ; Gescn. p. 1059; 
Winer, s. v. Doeg ; Thenius, ad loc. in Kurzg. ex- 
eg. Jlamlb.). II. W. P. 

doc; (ab? : kvojv, Kwapiov- cams), an ani- 
mal frequently mentioned in Scripture. It was 
used by the Hebrews as a watch for their houses 
(Is. Ivi. 10), and for guarding their flocks (Job xxx. 
1). Then also, as now, troops of hungry and semi- 
wild dogs used to wander about the fields and 
streets of the cities, devouring dead bodies and 
other oflal (1 K. xiv. 11, -xvi. 4, xxi. Ill, 23, xxii. 
38; 2 K. ix. 10, 30; Jer. xv. 3; l's. lix. G, 14), 
and thus became such objects of dislike that fierce 
and cruel enemies are poetically styled dogs in Ps. 
xxii. 1G, 20. Moreover the dog being an unclean 
animal (Is. lxvi. 3; Hor. J //. i. 2, 20, “eanis im- 
mundus et arnica Into sus the terms thy, dead 
dot ), dog's head. were used its terms of reproach, or 
of humility in s|>cakiiig of one's self (1 Sam. xxiv. 
14; 2 Sam. iii. 8, ix. 8, xvi. 1); 2 K. viii. 13). 
Knox relates a story of a nobleman of t’eylou who 
being asked by the king bow many children he 
had, replied — “ Your Majesty's dog has three pup- 
pies.” Throughout the whole Eist “dog” is a 
term of reproach for impure and profane |« rsons, 
and in this sense is used by the Jews respecting 


the Gentiles (Rev. xxii. 15; comp. Sehottgen, Hor 
Jlebr. i. 1145), and by Mohammedans respecting 
Christians. The wanton nature of the dog is 
another of its characteristics, and there can be no 

doubt that nb? in Deut. xxiii. 18 means scortum 

virile , i. q. comp. Eeclus. xxvi. 25, “A 

shameless woman shall be counted as a dog,” 
llesych. Kym ai/aibeis- Stanley (N. P. p. 
350) mentions to have seen on the very site of Jez- 
reel the descendants of the dogs that devoured Jez- 
ebel, prowling on the mounds without the walls for 
oflal and carrion thrown out to them to consume; 
and Wood, in his Journal to the source of the 
Oxus, complains that the dog has not yet arrived 
at his natural position in the social state. We 
still use the name of one of the noblest creatures 
in the world as a term of contempt. To ask an 
Czbek to sell his wife would be no affront, but to 
ask him to sell his dog an unpardonable insult — 
Suggeeferosh or dog-seller being the most offensive 
epithet that one Czbek can apply to another. The 
addition of the article (ro7s Kvi/uptois> Matt. xv. 
2G; Mark vii. 27) implies that the presence of dogs 
was an ordinary feature of Eastern life in our Sav- 
iour's time. 

As to the etymology of the word, lJoehart thinks 
that it has reference to the firmness and tenacity 
G ^ o ^ 

of a dog’s bite, and compares =forcijus ; 

but this word is more probably itself derived from 
G o ^ 

a dog. 

The root of =b? is an unused verb 
strike = Germ. Happen; and 
Germ. klajfen, Kr. clapir. 

* Dietrich assigns a different meaning to — : 
to take , seize , aud hence, as applied to the dog. 
“the seizer” (harpax). See his addition in Ges. 
Jlebr. and Chahl. 11a ml w. p. 409 (Gte Auil.). 


to 

T 

thence to bark — 
W. D. 
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DOORS. [Gatk&s.] 


DOPH'KAH [cattle-driring, place 

of, l’tirst] : 'P aepana [Aiex. Pa<paKav], the LXX. 
apparently reading for 1 : Daphen), a place men- 
tioned Num. xxxiii. 12, as a station in the Desert 
where the Israelites encamped; see M ildei!M» 

11. II. 

DOR (~YH and ""S' 7 ! [a habitation^ Josh 
xvii. 11; 1 K. iv. 11; [in Judg. i. 27 and 1 ( hr 
vii. 29, Ao>pJ hi Josh, and 1 Kings, <p€i /aeSfioop, 
Ne<7>0a5a'p> etc.;] 1 Mnec. xv. 11, [13,] Aa*p«), an 
ancient royal city of the < 'anaanites (Josh. xii. 23). 
whose ruler was an ally of Jabin, king of 1 Inzer, 
against Joshua (Josh. xi. 1, 2). It was probably the 
most southern settlement of the I’hmnicians on the 
coast of Syria (Joseph. IV/. 8; Ant. xv. 9, § 8). Jo- 
sephus describes it as a maritime city, on the west 
border of Miuinsseh and the north border of Dan 
(Ah/, v. 1, § 22, viii. 2, § 3; 11. ./. i. 7, § 7), near 
Mount Carmel (r. Apian, ii. 10). One old author 
tells us that it was founded by Dorns, a son of 
Neptune, while another affirms that it was built by 
the I'hu'uieians, because the neighboring roeky 
shore abounded in the small shell-fish from which 
they got the purple dye (Meph. Ik s. r. ; Reland, 
Pa'brstina , p. 739). It flpp««rs to have been within 
the territory of the tribe of Asher, though allotted 
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DOTHAN 


to Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 11; Judg. i. 27). The 
original inhabitants were never expelled ; but during 
the prosperous reigns of David and Solomon they 
were made tributary (Judg. i. 27, 28), and the lat- 
ter monarch stationed at Dor one of his twelve pur- 
veyors (1 K. iv. 11).' Tryphon, the murderer of 
Jonathan Maccabams and usurper of the throne of 
Syria, having sought an asylum in Dor, the city 
was besieged and captured by Antioclius Sidetes 
(1 Macc. xv. 11). It was subsequently rebuilt by 
Gabinius the Roman general, along with Samaria, 
Ashdod, and other cities of Palestine (Joseph. Ant. 
xiv. 5, § 3), and it remained an important place 
during the early years of the Roman rule in Syria. 
Its coins are numerous, bearing the legend Acopa 
Upd (Vaillant, Nam. fmpp.). It became an epis- 
copal city of the province of Pakestina Priina , but 
was already ruined and deserted in the fourth cent- 
ury (Hieron. in Epitaph. Pa uke). 

Of the site of Dor there can be no doubt. The 
descriptions of Josephus and Jerome are clear and 
full. The latter places it on the coast, “ in the 
ninth mile from Caesarea, on the way to Ptole- 
mais ” ( Onom. s. v. Dora). Just at the point in- 
dicated is the small village of Tan turn, probably an 
Arab corruption of Dora , consisting of about thirty 
houses, wholly constructed of ancient materials. 
Three hundred yards north are low rocky mounds 
projecting into the sea, covered with heaps of rub- 
bish, massive foundations, and fragments of col- 
umns. The most conspicuous ruin is a isection of an 
old tower, 30 ft. or more in height, which forms the 
landmark of Taniura. On the south side of the 
promontory, opposite the village, is a little harbor, 
partially sheltered by two or three small islands. 
A spur of Mount Carmel, steep and partially 
wooded, runs parallel to the coast line, at the dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half. Between its 
base and the sandy beach is a rich and beautiful 
plain — this is possibly the “border,” “coast,” or 

“ region ” of Dor in Hebrew, Josh. xi. 2, 

xh. 23; 1 K. iv. 11) referred to in Scripture. The 
district is now almost wholly deserted, being ex- 
posed to the raids of the wild Bedawin who pas- 
ture their flocks on the rich plain of Sharon. 

J. L. P. 

DO'RA (Aw pa.: Dora). 1 Macc. xv. 11, 13, 
25. [Don.] 

DORCAS. [Tabitha.] 

DORYM'EXES (A 0pvfjilu7]s [Doryminus] ), 
father of Ptolemy, surnamed Macron (1 Macc. iii. 
38; 2 Macc. iv. 45). As this Ptolemy was in the 
service of Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt, be- 
fore he deserted to Antiochus Epiphanes, it is prob- 
able that his father Dorymenes is the same Dorym- 
enes who fought against Antiochus the Great 
(Polyb. v. Gl). 

DOSITH'EUS (Aa xriOeos' Dositheus). 1. 
One of the captains of Judas Maccabeus in the 
battle against Timotheus (2 Macc. xii. 19, 24). 


« This passage was a great puzzle to the old geogra- 
phers, not only from the corrupt reading, ’IovSaia?, 
mentioned above [which the A. Y. derived from the 
Aldine edition ; Rom Vat. Sin. read AwTcuav, Alex. 
Aa>Teas], but also from the expression still found in 
the text, toO TrpiWov too /xeydAoo ; A. V. the great 
strait ; ” literally, " the great saw.” The knot was 
cut by Reland, who conjectured most ingeniously that 

irplbiv was the translation of ”Vlt£7D Massor = a 
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2. A horse-soldier of Bacenor’s company, a man 
of prodigious strength, who, in attempting to cap- 
ture Gorgias, was cut down by a Thracian (2 Macc. 
xii. 35). 

3. The son of Drimylus, a Jew, who had re- 

nounced the law of his fathers, and was in the 
camp of Ptolemy Philopator at Raphia (3 Macc. i. 
3). He appears to have frustrated the attempt of 
Theodotus to assassinate the king. According to 
the Syriac Version he put in the king's tent a man 
of low rank {d(rr)p6v riva ), who was slain instead 
of his master. Polybius (v. 81) teUs us it was .the 
king’s physician who thus perished. Dositheus 
was perhaps a chamberlain. W. A. AY. 

4. (Ao videos [Alex. Aoxndeos; FA. 1 Awceifle, 

FA. 3 Acocreideoy: Dositheus].) “ A priest and Le- 
vite,” who carried the translation of Esther to 
Egypt (Esth. xi. 1). It is scarcely likely that he 
is identical with the Dositheus who is mentioned 
by Josephus (c. Apion. h. 5) as one of the “com- 
manders of the forces” of Pfcol. VI. Philometor, 
though he probably lived in the reign of that mon- 
arch. B. F. W 

DOTHAHM. [Dothan.] 

DO'THAN (once Dotha'in, and in 

contracted form 1Tb possibly = two wells — 
Gesen. pp. 332, 5G8; [Vat. Alex. Sin.] Acodaetpy 
[Rom.] Atodai/j. [exc. in Gen., where it has Aco- 
flaeiju] 3 Dothain [in 2 K. Dothan , but ed. 1590 
Dothain]), a place first mentioned (Gen. xxxvii. 17) 
in connection with the history of Joseph, and ap- 
parently as in the neighborhood of Shechem. It 
next appears as the residence of Elisha (2 K. vi. 
13), and the scene of a remarkable vision of horses 
and chariots of fire surrounding “the mountain ” 

Onn), on which the city stood. It is not again 
mentioned in the 0. T. ; but later still we encoun- 
ter it — then evidently well known — as a landmark 
in the account of Holofernes’ campaign against Be- 
thulia (Jud. iv. 6, vii. 3, 18, viii. 3). The change 
in the name Dotiiaim is due to the Greek text, 
from which this book is translated. In the Vat. 
and Alex, and Vulg. text — it is also mentioned in 
Jud. iii. 9, where the A. V. has “Judea” ( s Iou- 
Safas for Acoratas)," and all these passages testify 
to its situation being in the centre of the country 
near the southern edge of the great plain of Es- 
draelon. 

Dothain was known to Eusebius ( Onomasticon), 
who places it 12 miles to the N. of Sebaste (Sama- 
ria) ; and here it has been at length discovered in 
our own times b by Mr. Van de Velde (i. 3G4, &e.) 
and Dr. Robinson (iii. 122), still bearing its ancient 
name unimpaired, and situated at the south end 
of a plain of the richest pasturage, 4 or 5 miles 

S. W. of Jenin , and separated only by a swell or 
two of hills from the plain of Esdraelon. The Tell 
or mound on which the rains stand is described as 
very large (“huge,” Van de Velde, i. 364); at its 
southern foot is still a fine spring. Close to it is 


saw, which was a corruption of Mis/ior = 

cr the plain ” (Reland, pp. 742, 743). 

b It is right to say that the true site of Dothan was 
known to the Jewish traveller Rabbi ha-Parchi, a. d. 
1300 (see Zunz s extract in notes to Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, Asher's ed. ii. 434), and to Schwarz, a. d. 1845 
(p. 168); but neither of these travellers gives any ac- 
count of the site. 
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an ancient road, running N. and S., the remains 
of the massive (Jewish ?) pavement of which are 
still distinguishable (Van de Velde, pp. 30b, 370). 
The great road from Beisdu to Egypt also passes 
near liuthan (Rob. iii. 122). The traditional site 
was at the Khan Jitbb Yusuf near Ti ll Hum , at 
the X. of the Sea of Galilee. (See the quotations 
in Rob. ii. 410.) It need hardly be said that this 
l>osition is not in accordance with the requirements 
of the narrative. G. 

* It shows the tenacity of the ancient names 

that the name of Dothan still clings to this site, 
though no village exists or has existed there for a 
long period. Near the ruins are now large cisterns 
(from which no doubt the name was derived), such 
as in that country are liable at times to be left dry, 
as happened to be true of the one into which Jo- 
seph was put by his brothers (Porter, in Kitto's 
Daily BibL lllustr. i. 345, ed. 1806). Its situation 
on the present line of travel from East-Jordan to 
Egypt confirms the truth of the Biblical history; 
for it is implied (Gen. xxxvii. 28) that the Dothan 
of Moses was on the great thoroughfare which led 
from Gilead beyond the Jordan to the great centre 
of traffic in the valley of the Nile. Mr. Tristram 
(Band of Israel, p. 134, 2d ed.) speaks of meet- 
ing there “ a long caravan of mules and asses laden 11 
(like the Islnnaelites of old), “on their way from 
Damascus to Egypt.” See also Asher’s Itinerary 
of Benjamin of Tttdeh , ii. 434, and BibL Sacra, 
x. 122. Precisely here is found at the present day 
’•the best pasturage in all that region,” and thus, 
though the narrative is silent as to the reason why 
the sons of Jacob went from Sheehem to Dothan, 
we see that it is the very place which herdsmen, 
such as they were, would naturally seek after hav- 
ing exhausted the supplies of their previous pasture- 
ground. It is distant from Sheehem about 12 
miles northward, and could be easily reached. ’The 
Tell or hill on which the ruins are now seen shows 
itself twice in the brief account of Elisha: it en- 
ables us to see how the king of Syria could station 
bis forces so as to “ compass the city,” and how 
“the mountain” could appear to the prophet’s 
servant “full of horses and chariots of fire” (2 K. 
vi. 15, 17). 11. 

* DU TO WIT (A. V. 2 Cor. viii. 1), is a 

phrase now wholly obsolete, meaning to make kiuncn. 
“Do” was formerly used with other verbs in the 
same way, in the sense of “ to make,” “ to cause.” 
See Ea»twood and Wright’s Bible Word-Book, pp. 
102, 103. A. 

DOVE ( Ybndh, mV; Kepanepd' columba). 
The til's t mention of this bird occurs in Gen. viii., 
where it appears as Noah’s second messenger sent 
forth from the ark to ascertain if the waters had 
abated, and returns from its second mission with 
an olive leaf in its mouth. The dove’s rapidity of 
tlight is alluded to in Ps. Iv. 0; the beauty of its 
plumage in Ps. lxviii. 13; its dwelling in the rocks 
and valleys in Jer. xlviii. 28 and Ex. vii. 10; its 
mournful voice in Is. xxxviii. 14, lix. 11; Xah. ii. 
7: its harmlessnoss in Matt. x. Ill; its simplicity 
in llos. vii. 11, and its amativeness in (’ant. i. 15, 
ii. 14, Ac/ 1 The last characteristic, according to t Jc- 
senius, is the origin of the Hebrew word, from an 


« * Thomson (htinl am! Hook, 1. 415-4 18) describes 
very fully the hatiits of the Kaitrrn dove, nml shows 
how exactly they illustrate the Scripture ftllndniis to 
this bird. The Psalmist in lxviii. 13 " refers to a kind 


unused root ] V (] V), to grow warm (comp. Arab. 




to burn with anger, and Gr. lairco). 


None of the other derivations proposed for the 
word are at all probable; nor can we with Winer 
regard a word of this form as primitive. It is sim- 


ilar to nil'll^, from the root E^E. Doves are 
kept in a domesticated state in many parts of the 
East. The pigeon-cot is an universal feature in 
the houses of Upper Egypt. In Persia pigeon- 
houses are erected at a distance from the dwellings 
for the purpose of collecting the dung as manure. 
There is probably an allusion to such a custom in 
Is. lx. 8. Stanley (S. ef 1*. p. 257), speaking of 
Ascalon as the haunt of the Syrian Venus, says: 
“ ller temple is destroyed, but the sacred doves — 
sacred by immemorial legends on the spot, and cel- 
ebrated there even as late as Eusebius — still fill with 
their cooings the luxuriant gardens which grow in 
the sandy hollows within the ruined walls.” It is 
supposed that the dove was placed upon the stand- 
ards of the Assyrians and Babylonians in honor of 
Semiramis. Tibullus (i. 7) says: — 


"Quid ifferam ut volitet crebras intacta per urbes 
Alba l'almstiuo saneta columba Syro.” 


This explains the expression in Jer. xxv. 38, 
rrrpn fno “ from before the fierceness 

of the dove,” i. e. the Assyrian (comp. Jer. xlvi. 
10, 1. 10). There is, however, no representation of 
the dove among the sculptures of Nineveh, so that 
it could hardly have been a common emblem of the 
nation at the time when they were executed; and 
the word in the above three passages of Jeremiah 
admits another interpretation. (See Gesen. Thes . 
p. 001 a.) 

In 2 K. vi. 25, in describing the famine in Sa- 
maria, it is stated that “the fourth part of a cab 
of dove’s dung was sold for five pieces of silver ” 

(□•o'vnn, Keri D'OTOn : Kiirpov irtptart- 

pay: stercoris columba non). DEV PI, i. e. 

Exav nn, is from a root signifying to deposit 
ordure. There seems good reason for taking this 
as a literal statement, and that the straits of the 
besieged were such that they did not hesitate even 
to eat such revolting food as is here mentioned 
(comp. Cels. Hierobot . ii. 32; Maurer on 2 K. vi. 
25). The notion that some vegetable production is 
meant which was called by this name, may he com- 
pared with the fact that the Arabs call the herb Kali 

jx *1 9 If = sparrows' dung, and in 

German the asofatkla is called Teufelsdveck. 

W. I). 

DOVE’S DUNG (E\?V^n, chinjdmm ; 

Keri, E’EV'EHf, dibybnhn : udirpos irepitTTCpU'y' 
.s terms columba rum). Various explanations have 
been given of the passage in 2 K. vi. 25, which 
describes the famine of Samaria to have been so 
excessive, that “an ass’s head was sold for fourscore 
pieces of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of 
dove’s dung for five pieces of silver.” The old vor- 


fonnd at Diiinnseus, whose feathers, alt except the 
wing*, arc literally as yellow ns gold; they arc very 
small, and [often] kept in rages.” II. 
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sions and very many ancient commentators are in 
favor of a literal interpretation of the Hebrew word. 
Bochart ( Uievoz . ii. 572) has labored to show that 
it denotes a species of cicev, “chick-pea,” which 
G ^ ni 

he says the Arabs call a sndn ( and 
sometimes improperly, dove’s or sparrow’s dung. 
Linnreus suggested that the chivyomm may signify 
the Ornithogalum umbellatam , “ Star of Bethle- 
hem.” On this subject the late Dr. Edward Smith 
remarks (English Botany , iv. 130, ed. 1814): “If 
Linnaeus is right, we obtain a sort of clew to the 
derivation of ornithogalum (birds’ milk), which has 
puzzled all the etymologists. 31 ay not this obser- 
vation apply to the white fluid which always accom- 
panies the. dung of birds, and is their urine ? One 
may almost perceive a similar combination of colors 
in the green and white of this flower, which accords 
precisely in this respect with the description which 
Dioscorides gives of his ornithogalum.” (See also 
Linnaeus, P reelect iones, ed. P. I). Giseke, p. 287.) 
Sprengel ( Comment . on Dioscorides, ii. 173) is in- 
clined to adopt the explanation of Linnaeus. Fuller 
(Miscell. Suer. vi. 2, p. 724) understood by the 
term the crops of pigeons with their undigested 
contents. Josephus (Ant. ix. 4) thought that dove’s 
dung might have been used instead of salt. Harmer 
( Observal . iii. 185) was of opinion, that as pigeon’s 
dung was a valuable manure for the cultivation of 
melons, it might have been needed during the siege 
of Samaria for that purpose. Most of these inter- 
pretations have little to recommend them, and have 
been refuted by Bochart and others. With regard 
to Bochart’s own opinion, Celsius ( Ilierob . ii. 30) 
and Rosenmiillcr (Not. ad Bocharti Uievoz. ii. 582) 
have shown that it is founded on an error, and that 

he confuses the Arabic the name of some 

species of saltwort (Salsola) with (jQ„ t cicer , 

a “vetch,” or chi.ck-pea. The explanation of Lin- 
naeus appears to us to be far-fetched ; and there is 
no evidence whatever to show that the Arabs ever 
called this plant by a name equivalent to dove's 
dung. On the other hand, it is true that the Arabs 
apply this or a kindred expression to some plants. 
Thus it was sometimes used to denote a kind of 
moss or lichen ( Knz-kendem , Arabice); also some 
alkali-yielding plant, perhaps of the genus Salsola 
(ash nan, or usndn, Arab.). In favor of this ex- 
planation, it is usual to compare the German 
Teuftlsdreck (“devil’s dung ”) as expressive of the 
odor of asafatida (see Gesenius, Tkes. p. 516). 
The advocates for the literal meaning of the expres- 
sion, namely, that dove’s dung was absolutely used 
as food during the siege, appeal to the following 
reference in Josephus (B. J. v. 13, 7): “Some 
persons were driven to that terrible distress as to 
search the common sewers and old dunghills of 
cattle, and to eat the dung which they got there, 
and what they of old could not endure so much as 
to look upon they now used for food;” see also 
Eusebius ( Eccles . IJist. iii. 6): “Indeed necessity 
forced them to apply their teeth to every thing ; 
and gathering what was no food even for the 
filthiest of irrational animals, they devoured it.” 
Celsius, who is strongly in favor of the literal 
meaning, quotes the following passage from Bru- 
soni (MemorabiL ii. c. 41): “ Cretenses, obsidente 
Metello, ob penuriam vini aquarumque jumentorum 
arina sitim sedasse:” and one much to the point 
from a Spanish writer, who states that in the year 


1316 so great a famine distressed the English, that 
“men ate their own children, dogs, mice, and 
pigeon's dung." Lady Calcott (Script. Herb. p. 
130) thinks that by the pigeon’s dung is meant the 
Ornithogalum umbellatum. We cannot allow this 
explanation; because if the edible and agreeable 
bulb of this plant was denoted, it is impossible 
it should have been mentioned by the Spanish 
chronicler along with dogs, mice, Ac. As an ad- 
ditional argument in favor of the literal interpreta- 
tion of the passage in question may be adduced the 
language of Rabshakeh to the Jews in the time of 
Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 27: Is. xxxvi. 12). Still it 
must be confessed there is difficulty in believing 
that so vile a substance should ever, even in the 
extremities of a horrible famine, have been sold at 
the rate of about one pint for six shillings and four- 
pence. We adopt, therefore, the cautious language 
of Iveil ( Comment . l..c.): “The above-stated facts 
prove no doubt the. possibility, even the probability, 
of the literal meaning, but not its necessity; for 
which reason we refrain, with Gesenius, from de- 
ciding.” W. II. 

* Dr. Thomson agrees with those who think 
some species of vegetable food may be meant, which 
of course to be so designated must have been very 
coarse and cheap. “ The whimsical title may have 
been given to a kind of bean, on account of some 
fancied resemblance between the two. This would 
not be at all surprising, for the Arabs give the most 
quaint, obscure, and ridiculous names to their ex- 
traordinary edible mixtures.” See Land and Book, 
ii. 200. H. 

DOWRY. [Marriage.] 

DRACHMA (bpaxgv : drachma; [Tob. v. 
15;] 2 Macc. iv. 10, x. 20, xii. 43 ; a [3 Macc. iii. 
28;] Luke xv. 8, 9), a Greek silver coin, varying 
in weight on account of the use of different talents. 
The Jews must have been acquainted with three 
talents, the Ptolemaic, used in Egypt and at Tyre, 
Sidon, and Berytus, and adopted for their own 
shekels; the Phoenician, used at Aradus and by 
the Persians; and the Attic, which was almost 
universal in Europe, and in great part of Asia. 
The drachmae of these talents weigh respectively, 
during the period of the Maccabees, about 55 grs. 
troy, 58*5, and 66. The drachms mentioned in 2 
Macc. are probably of the Seleucidae, and therefore 
of the Attic standard; but in Luke denarii seem 
to be intended, for the Attic drachma had been at 
that time reduced to about the same weight as the 
Roman denarius as well as the Ptolemaic drachma, 
and was wholly or almost superseded by it. This 
explains the remark of Josephus, d ctikXos . . . 
3 Att mas Sex^T ai dpaxgas reaaapas (Ant. iii. 8, 
§2), for the four Ptolemaic drachmae of the shekel, 
as equal to four denarii of his time, were also equal 
to four Attic drachmas [Money; Silver, piece 
of]. R. S. P. 

DRAGON. The translators of the A. V., 
apparently following the Vulgate, have rendered by 
the same word “dragon” the two Hebrew words 

Tan , and Tannin , 'p3,F!. The similarity of 
the forms of the words may easily account for 
this confusion, especially as the masculine plural 
of the former, Tanmm, actually assumes (in Lam. 
iv. 3) the form Tannin, , and, on the other hand, 
Tannim is evidently written for the singular Tan- 

a In the first and second of these passages the Yulg. 
has didrachma. 
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nin in Ez. xxix. 3, xxxii. 2. But the words appear 
to be quite distinct in meaning: and the distinc- 
tion is generally, though not universally, preserved 
by the LXX. 

I. The former is used, always in the plural, in 

Job xxx. 29 ; Is. xxxiv. 13, xliii. 20 (tretp^es); in 
Is. xiii. 22 (fytiw): in Jer. x. 22, xlix. 33 (arpov- 
do'i)’, in l*s. xliv. 10 KaKwae cos); and in 

Jer. ix. 11, xiv. 0, li. 37; Mie. i. 8 (Bpa.KovT€s)> 

The feminine plural iT12PI is found in Mai. i. 3; 
a passage altogether differently translated by the 
LXX. It is always applied to some creatures in- 
habiting the desert, and connected generally with 

the words (“ostrich ”) and ''S (“jackal”?). 

We should conclude from this that it refers lather 
to some wild beast than to a serpent, and this con- 
clusion is rendered almost certain by the comparison 
of the tanmm in Jer. xiv. 6, to the wild asses snuff- 
ing the wind, and the reference to their “wailing” 
in Mic. i. 8, and perhaps in Job xxx. 29. The 
Syriac (see Winer, Realm. s. v. Schnkal) renders it 
by a word which, according to Bococke, means a 
“jackal ” (a beast whose peculiarly mournful howl 
in the desert is well known), and it seems most 
probable that this or some cognate sjiecies is to be 
understood whenever the word tan occurs. 

II. The word tannin, , } > 2F) (plur. 

is always rendered as SpaKcot/ in the LXX., except 
in Gen. i. 21, where we find k?)tos. It seems to 
refer to any great monster, whether of the land or 
the sea,° being indeed more usually applied to some 
kind of serpent or reptile, but not exclusively re- 
jstricted to that sense. When referring to the sea 

it is uswl as a parallel to ip:? 1 ? (“ Leviathan ”), as 
in Is. xxvii. 1; and indeed this latter word is ren- 
dered in the LXX. by dpaiccor in 1’s. lxxiv. 14, 
civ. 26: Job xl. 20; Is. xxvii. 1; and by y.eya 
k?ito$ in Job iii. 8. When we examine special 
passages we find the word used in Gen. i. 21 of the 
great sea-monsters, the representatives of the in- 
habitants of the deep. The same sense is given to 
it in Bs. lxxiv. 13 (where it is again connected with 
• Leviathan”), l*s. cxlviii. 7, and probably in Job 
vii. 12 (Vulg. cetus). On the other hand, in Ex. 
vii. 9, 10, 12; Dent, xxxii. 33 : l*s. xci. 13, it refers 
to land-serjK'nts of a powerful and deadly kind. 
It is also applied metaphorically to Pharaoh or to 
Egypt (Is. li. 9; Ez. xxix. 3, xxxii. 2; perhaps 
Ps. lxxiv. 13), and in that case, especially as feet 
are attributed to it, it most probably refers to the 
crocodile as the well-known emblem of Egypt. 
When, however, it is used of the king of Babylon, 
as in Jer. li. 34, the same propriety would lead 
us to suppose that some great serpent, such as 
might inhabit the sandy plains of Babylonia, is in- 
tended. 6 

Such is the usage of the word in the (). T. In 
the N. T. it is only found in the Apocalypse (Lev. 
xii. 3, 4, 7, 9, 16, 17, Ac.), as applied metaphor- 
ically to “the old serpent, called the Devil, and 
Satan,” t he description of the “dragon” being 
dictated by the symbolical meaning of the image 
rather than by any reference to any actually exist- 
ing creature. <>f similar prrsonilieat ion, either of 
an evil spirit or of (lie |x»wcrs of material Nature 
as distinct from God, we have traces in the exten- 


n (Jesonius derives it from mi obsolete root 
" to extend.” 


sive j)revale»ce of dragon worship, and existence of 
dragon-temples of peculiar serpentine form, the use 
of dragon-standards, both in the East, especially in 
Egypt (see also the apocryphal history of Bel and 
the Dragon), and in the West, more particularly 
among the Celtic tribes. The most remarkable of 
all, perhaps, is found in the Greek legend of Apollo 
as the slayer of the Python, and the supplanter of 
the serpent-worship by a higher wisdom. The 
reason, at least of the Scriptural symbol, is to be 
sought not only in the union of gigantic power with 
craft and malignity, of which the serpent, is the 
natural emblem, but in the record of the serpent’s 
agency in the temptation (Gen. iii.). [Skkpk.nt.] 

A. B. 

* DRAG ON- WELL (Nch. ii. 13, A. V.), 

but more correctly Fountain It is men- 

tioned in the account of Nehemiah’s night-excur- 
sion around Jerusalem (see Neh. as above). It is 
one of the uncertain points in the topography of 
the ancient city. Bohinson assigns reasons for sup- 
posing it was a later name for the Giiion, which 
llezekiah stopped up or concealed at the time of 
the Assyrian invasion (2 Chr. xxxii. 3, 4, 30), near 
the head of the valley on the west of Jerusalem 
{Bibl. Res. i. 473, 514, 1st ed.). Barclay ( City 
of the Great Kiny , p. 315, 1st ed.) also plaecs it 
there, and conjectures, among other explanations, 
that the name may have come from the .figure of a 
dragon sculptured on the trough or curb-stone. 
The LXX. substitutes Fountain of bigs for the 
Biblical designation. Sepp maintains ( Jerusalem 
u. das In-il. Land , i. 272) that the Dragon-well of 
Nebemiah was the Bethesda of the N. T. (John v. 
2), and t hat Bethesda is the present J/amvuhn esh- 
Shefa (Bath of Healing), near one of the western 
avenues to the mosque of Omar. But in that case 
the Well falls within Jerusalem, and not outside of 
it so as to he within the path of Nehemiah’s circuit, 
whose object evidently was to survey the ruins of 
the entire city, and not merely those of Mount Zion 
or the City of David in its more restricted sense. 
[Jkuisalkm, 111.] Sepp traces the name to a 
popular notion of some connection of a dragon with 
the intermittent waters. He gives some curious 
proofs of the prevalence of such a superstition among 
various nations. (See also Boh. Bibl. Res. i. 507, 
1st ed.) In regard to llanundm esh-Shefa it may 
he mentioned that Dr. Wolcott was the first mod- 
ern traveller who explored this remarkable well. 
See an interesting account of tbe adventure in the 
Bibl. Sacra , 1843, pp. 24-28. Tobler ( Denkbb'itter , 
p. 73 ff.) and Barclay {City of the Great Kitty , p. 
531 ff.) have repeated tile examination. II. 

* DRAM. [Daiuc.] 

dreams (rna'br? : ^vuirvia- sound a ; K a0 % 

vttvou in LXX., and war’ vvap in St. Matthew, are 
generally used for “ in a dream ”)* 'Hie Scriptural 
record of God’s communication with man by 
dreams has been so often supposed to involve much 
difficulty, that it seems not out of place to refer 
briefly to the nature and characteristics of dreams 
generally, before enumerating and classifying the 
dreams recorded in Scripture. 

I. The main difference between our sleeping and 
waking thoughts appears to lie in this, — that, in 


b The application of Is. xxvii. 1 appears irore un- 
certain. 
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the former case, the perceptive faculties of the mind 
(the sensational powers, 0 and the imagination which 
combines the impressions derived from them) are 
active, while the reflective powers (the reason or 
judgment by which we control those impressions, 
and distinguish between those which are imaginary 
or subjective and those which correspond to, and 
are produced by, objective realities) are generally 
asleep. Milton's account of dreams (in Par. Lost , 
book v. 100-113) seems as accurate as it is strik- 
ing:— 

{t But know, that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chief: among these Fancy next 
Her office holds : of all external things 
Which the five watchful senses represent 
She forms imaginations, aery shapes, 

Which Reason joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion ; then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature rests.” 

Thus it is that the impressions of dreams are in 
themselves vivid, natural, and picturesque, occa- 
sionally gifted with an intuition beyond our ordi- 
nary powers, but strangely incongruous and often 
grotesque; the emotion of surprise or incredulity, 
which arises from a sense of incongruity, or of 
unlikeness to the ordinary course of events, being 
in dreams a thing unknown. The mind seems to 
be surrendered to that power of association by 
which, even in its waking hours, if it be inactive 
and inclined to “musing," it is often carried through 
a series of thoughts connected together by some 
vague and accidental association, until the reason, 
when it starts again into activity, is scarcely able 
to trace back the slender line of connection. The 
difference is, that, in this latter case, we are aware 
that the connection is of our own making, while in 
sleep it appears to be caused by an actual succes- 
sion of events. 

Such is usually the case, yet there is a class of 
dreams, seldom noticed and indeed less common, 
but recognized by the experience of many, in which 
the reason is not wholly asleep. In these cases it 
seems to look on, as it were, from without, and so 
to have a double consciousness: on the one hand 
we enter into the events of the dream, as though 
real ; on the other we have a sense that it is but a 
dream, and a fear lest we should awake and its 
pageant should pass away. 

In either case the ideas suggested are accepted 
by the mind in dreams at once and inevitably, in- 
stead of being weighed and tested, as in our wak- 
ing hours. But it is evident that the method of J 
such suggestion is still undetermined, and in fact 
is no more capable of being accounted for by any 
single cause than the suggestion of waking thoughts. 
The material of these latter is supplied either by 
ourselves, through the senses, the memory, and the 
imagination, or bv other men, generally through 
the medium of words, or lastly by the direct action 
of the Spirit of God, or of created spirits of orders 
superior to our own, or the spirit within us. So 
also it is in dreams. In the first place, although 
memory and imagination supply most of the ma- 
terial of dreams, yet physical sensations of cold 
and heat, of pain or of relief, even actual impres- 
sions of sound or of light, will often mould or sug- 


a These powers are to be carefully distinguished 
(as in Butler’s Analogy , part i. c. 1) from the organs 
through which they are exercised when we are awake. 


gest dreams, and the physical organs of speed i will 
occasionally be made use of to express the emotions 
of the dreamer. In the second place, instances have 
been known where a few words whispered into a 
sleeper’s ear have produced a dream corresponding, 
to their subject. On these two pints experience 
gives undoubted testimony; as to the third, it can, 
from the nature of the case, speak but vaguely and 
uncertainly. The Scripture declares, not as any 
strange thing, but as a thing of course, that the 
influence of the Spirit of God upon the soul ex- 
tends to its sleeping as well as its waking thoughts. 
It declares that God communicates with the spirit 
of man directly in dreams, and also that he per- 
mits created spirits to have a like communication 
with it. Its declaration is to be weighed, not as 
an isolated thing, but in connection with the gen- 
eral doctrine of spiritual influence; because any 
theory of dreams must be regarded as a part of the 
general theory of the origination of all thought. 

11. It is, of course, with this last class of dreams 
that we have to do in Scripture. The dreams of 
memory or imagination are indeed referred to in 
Eccl. v. 3 ; Is. xxix. 8 ; but it is the history of the 
Revelation of the Spirit of God to the spirit of man, 
whether sleeping or waking, which is the proper 
, subject of Scripture itself. 

It must be observed that, in accordance with the 
principle enunciated by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 
dreams, in which the understanding is asleep, are 
recognized indeed as a method of divine revelation, 
but placed below the visions of prophecy, in which 
the understanding plays its part. b It is true that 
the book of Job, standing as it does on the basis of 
“natural religion,” dwells on dreams and “visions 
in deep sleep ” as the chosen method of God’s 
revelation of himself to man (see Job iv. 13, vii. 
14, xxxiii. 15). But in Num. xii. 0; Deut. xiii. 1, 
3, 5; Jer. xxvii. 9; Joel ii. 28, Ac., dreamers of 
dreams, whether true or faLse, are placed below 
“prophets,” and even below “diviners;” and sim- 
ilarly in the climax of 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, we read 
that “the Lord answered Saul not, neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim [by symbol], nor by prophets.” 
Under the Christian dispensation, while we read 
frequently of trances {eKaraereis) and visions (671- 
raa'icu, 6 pafiara), dreams are never referred to as 
vehicles of divine revelation. In exact accordance 
with this principle are the actual records of the 
dreams sent by God. The greater number of such 
dreams were granted, for prediction or for warning, 
to those who were aliens to the Jewish covenant. 
Thus we have the record of the dreams of Abimelech 
(Gen. xx. 3-7); Laban (Gen. xxxi. 24); of the 
chief butler and baker (Gen. xl. 5); of Pharaoh 
(Gen. xli. 1-8); of the Midianite (Judg. vii. 13); 
of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii. 1, &c., iv. 10-18); of 
the Magi (Matt. ii. 12), and of Pilate's wife (Matt, 
xxvii. 19). Many of these dreams, moreover, were 
symbolical and obscure, so as to require an inter- 
preter. And, where dreams are recorded as means 
of God’s revelation to his chosen servants, they 
are almost always referred to the periods of their 
earliest and most imperfect knowledge of him. So 
it is in the case of Abraham (Gen. xv. 12, and 
perhaps 1-9), of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 12-15), of 

6 Tho same order, as being the natural one. is found 
in the earliest record of European mythology — 

’AM’ aye 817 reva fxai'Tii' epe lO/xev, ij ieprja 

*H Kai oretpoTro\o^, /cat yap t ovap U Aid? etrri. 

Horn. 11. i. 63. 
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Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 5-10), of Solomon (1 K. iii. 
5), and, in the N. T., of Joseph (Matt. i. 20, ii. 
13, 10, 22). It is to be observed, moreover, that 
they belong especially to the earliest age, and be- 
come less frequent as the revelations of prophecy 
increase. The only exception to this is found in 
the dreams and “visions of the night ” given to 
Daniel (ii. 10, vii. 1 ), apparently in order to put 
to shame the falsehoods of the (‘haldiean belief in 
prophetic dreams and in the j>o\vcr of interpretation, 
and yet to bring out the truth latent therein (com]). 
St. Paul’s miracles at Ephesus, Acts xix. 11, 12, 
and their effect, 18-20). 

The general conclusion therefore is, first, that 
the Scripture claims the dream, as it does every 
other action of the human mind, as a medium 
through which God may sj^eak to man either 
directly, that is, as we call it, “ providentially,” or 
indirectly in virtue of a general influence upon all 
his thoughts; and secondly, that it lays far greater 
stress on that divine infiuenee by which the under- 
standing also is affected, and leads us to believe 
that as such influence extends more and more, 
revelation by dreams, unless in very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, might be expected to pass away. 

A. B. 

DRESS. This subject includes the following 
particulars: — 1. Materials. 2. Color and decora- 
tion. 3. Name, form, and mode of wearing the 
various articles. 4. Special usages relating thereto. 

1. The materials were various, and multiplied 
with the advance of civilization. The earliest and 
simplest robe was made out of the leaves of a tree 

A. V. u fig-tree” — and comp, the pres- 
ent Arabic name for the fig, tin, or teen), portions 
of which were sewn together, so as to form an apron 
(Gen. iii. 7). Ascetic Jews occasionally used a 
similar material in later times. Josephus ( 177. § 
2) records this of Banns (icOTjTt fxev a7r5 SeVSpoiy 
Xpuficvov)', but whether it was made of the leaves, 
or the bark, is uncertain. After the Kail, the skins 
of animals supplied a more durable material (Gen. 
iii. 21), which was adapted to a rude state of 
society, and is stated to have l)een used by various 
ancient nations (l)iod. Sic. i. 43, ii. 38; Arrian, 
Jml. cap. 7, § 3). Skins were not wholly disused 

at later jieriods: the addereth (.PH’TS) worn by 
Elijah appears to have been the skin of a sheep or 
some other animal with the wool left on: in the 
EXX. the word is rendered ^Aoit^ (1 K. xix. 13, 
111; 2 K. ii. 13), dopa (Gen. xxv. 25), and deppis 
(Zeeh. xiii. 4); and it maybe connected with 5 opa 
etymologically (Saalschiitz, Archiiol. i. 19); Gesen- 
ius, however, prefers the notion of amplitude , 

in which ease it = "TTS (Mio» ii. 8; 
Thesanr. p. 29). The same material is implied in 

the description b^2 12TS : avyp Scktos, 

EXX.: A. V. “ hairy man,” 2 K. i. 8), though 
these words may also be understood of tin* hair of 
the prophet; and in the comparison of Esau’s skin 
to such a robe (Gen. xxv. 25). it was characteris- 
tic of a prophet’s ofliee from its mean apjieurance 
(Zeeh. xiii. 4; cf. Matt. vii. 15). l’elisscs of sheep- 
skin a still form an ordinary article of dress in the 
East (Bnrckhardt’s Notes on Bedouins, i. 50). The 


« Ttie sheep-skin roat Is frequently represented in the 
sculptures of KhorsaOud : it was made with sleeves, 
and was worn over the tunic : it fell over tho back, 


addereth worn by the king of Nineveh (Jon iii. fi), 
and the “goodly Babylonish garment ” found at 
Ai (Josh. vii. 21), were of a different character, 
either robes trimmed with valuable furs, or the 
skins themselves ornamented with embroidery. The 
art of weaving hair was known to the Hebrew s at 
an early period (Ex. xxvi. 7, xxxv. 0); the sack- 
cloth used by mourners was of this material [Sack- 
cloth], and by many writers the addereth of the 
prophets is supposed to have been such. John the 
Baptist’s robe was of camel’s hair (Matt. iii. 4), 
and a similar material was in common use among 
the poor of that day (Joseph. B. J. i. 24, § 3), 
probably of goats’ hair, w hich was employed in the 
I Ionian cilicium. At what period the use of wool, 
and of still more artificial textures, such as cotton 
and linen, became known is uncertain : the first of 
these, w'e may presume, was introduced at a very 
early period, the flocks of the pastoral families being 
kept partly for their wool (Gen. xxxviii. 12): it 
was at all times largely employed, particularly for 
the outer garments (Eev. xiii. 47; Deut. xxii. 11; 
Ez. xxxiv. 3; Job xxxi. 20; Prow xxvii. 20, xxxi. 
13). [Wool.] The occurrence of the term cethoneth 
in the book of Genesis (iii. 21, xxxvii. 3, 23) seems 
to indicate an acquaintance, even at that early day, 
with the finer materials; for that term, though 
significant of a particular robe, originally appears 
to have referred to the material employed (the root 
being preserved in our cotton ; cf. Bohlen’s Jntrod. 
ii. 51; Saalschiitz, Archiiol. i. 8), and was applied 
by the later Jews to flax or linen, as stated by 
Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, § 2, XeOofxei/rj fxep /caAemu. 
A iveov tovto (TTjfxalvei, x*® ov 7 t5 A Ivor 
Ka\od(X€v)> No conclusion, however, can be drawn 
from the use of the word : it is evidently applied 
generally, and without any view to the material, as 
in Gen. iii. 21. It is probable that the acquaint- 
ance of the Hebrew’s with linen, and perhaps cotton, 
dates from the period of the captivity in Egypt, 
w'hen they were instructed in the manufacture (1 
Chr. iv. 21). After their return to Palestine we 
have frequent notices of linen, the finest kind being 

named shesh and at a later period blitz 

(\^2), the latter a word of Syrian, and the former 
of Egyptian origin, and each indicating the quarter 
whence the material was procured: the term chur 

(•VT!) w’as also applied to it from its brilliant ap- 
pearance (Is. xix. 9; Estli. i. 6, viii. 15). It is the 
/3iWos of the EXX, and the N. T. (Euke xvi. 19; 
Bev. xviii. 12, 16), and the “fine linen ” of the 
A. V. It was used in the vestments of the high- 
priests (Ex. xxvii i. 5 If.), as well as by the wealthy 
(Gen. xli. 42 ; Prov. xxxi. 22 ; Euke xiv. 19). 

[Ei mix.] A less costly kind was named had 02 : 
AiVeos), which was used for certain portions of the 
high-priest’s dress (Ex. xxviii. 42; Eev. xvi. 4, 23, 
32), and for the ophods of Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 18) 
and David (2 Sam. \i. 14): it is worthy of notice, 
in reference to its quality and apjiearance, that it 
is the material in whirl) angels are represented (Ez. 
ix. 3, 11, x. 2, 6, 7: Dan. x. 5, xii. 6; Bev. xv. 6). 
A coarser kind of linen, termed wfx6\ivov (Ecclns. 
xl. 4), was used by the very poor [Einkn], The 

Hebrew term sad hi (]''"TD = crtvfiwi', and satin) 


fuel terminated in its natural state. The jn-ople wear- 
ing it have been identified with the Jxigartii iltonoinTs 
Nineveh, p. 193). 
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expresses a fine kind of linen, especially adapted for 
summer wear, as distinct from the saraballa , which 
was thick (Talmud, Menach. p. 41, 1). What may 
have been the distinction between shesh and scidin 
(Prov. xxxi. 22, 24) we know not: the probability 
is that the latter name passed from the material to 
a particular kind of robe. Silk was not introduced 
until a very late period (Rev. xviii. 12): the term 

me ski Tpi^oLiTTov ; Ez. xvi. 10) is of doubt- 

ful meaning [Silk]. The use of a mixed material 

(T3&W : k/0St,Ao* i. e. spurious , LXX.; avu- 
biaKelpevov. Aquil. ; £pi6\ivov, Gr. Yen.), such 
as wool and flax, was forbidden (Lev. xix. ID; Deut. 
xxii. 11), on the ground, according to Josephus 
(A«L iv. 8, § 11), that such was reserved for the 
priests, or as being a practice usual among idolaters 
(Spencer, Ley . Heb . Ilit. ii. 32), but more probably 
with the new of enforcing the general idea of purity 
and simplicity. 

2. Color and decoration. The prevailing color 
of the Hebrew dress was the natural white of the 
materials employed, which might be brought to a 
high state of brilliancy by the art of the fuller 
(Mark ix. 3). Some of the terms applied to these 

materials (e. g. H7B7, Y^, "Wl) are connected 
with words significant of whiteness, while many of 
the allusions to garments have special reference to 
this quality (Job xxxviii. 14; Ps. civ. 1, 2; Is. 
lxiii. 3): white was held to be peculiarly appropriate 
to festive occasions (Eccl. Lx. 8; cf. Ilor. Sat. ii. 2, 
60), as well as symbolical of purity (Rev. iii. 4, 5, 
iv. 4, vii. 9, 13). It is uncertain when the art of 
dyeing became known to the Hebrews; the ctfhoneth 
passim worn by Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 3, 23) is 
variously taken to be either a “ coat of divers 
colors” (ttoikiKos ’ polymita, Yulg. ; comp, the 
Greek naacreivy II- iii- 126, xxii. 441), or a tunic 
furnished with sleeves and reaching down to the 
ankles, as in the versions of Aquila, aorpayaKeioSy 
KapirwTos , and Symmachus, xetptSwrJy, and in 
the Yulg. (2 Sam. xiii. 18), talaris , and as de- 
scribed by Josephus {Ant. vii. 8, § 1). The latter 
is probably the correct sense, in which case we 
have no evidence of the use of variegated robes 
previously to the sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
though the notice of scarlet thread (Gen. xxxviii. 
28) implies some acquaintance with dyeing, and 

the light summer robe : dlpicrrpov - veil , 

A. Y.) worn by Rebecca and Tamar (Gen. xxiv. 
65, xxxviii. 14, 19) was probably of an ornamental 
character. The Egyptians had carried the art of 
weaving and embroidery to a high state of per- 
fection, and from them the Hebrews learned various 
methods of producing decorated stuffs. The ele- 
ments of ornamentation were — (1) weaving with 
threads previously dyed (Ex. xxxv. 25 ; cf. Wilkin- 
son’s Egyptians , iii. 125); (2) the introduction of 
gold thread or wire (Ex. xxviii. 6 ft'.) ; (3) the 
addition of figures, probably of animals and hunt- 
ing or battle scenes (cf. Layard, ii. 297), in the 
case of garments, in the same manner as the 
cherubim were represented in the curtains of the 
tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 1, 31, xxxvi. 8, 35). These 
devices may have been either woven into the stuff, 
or cut out of other stutf and afterwards attached 
by needlework: in the former case the pattern 
would appear only on one side, in the latter the 
pattern might be varied. Such is the distinction, 
according to Talmudical writers, between cunniny- 
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work and needlework , or as marked by the use of 
the singular and dual number, np|7H, needlework , 

and needlework on both sides (Judg. v. 

30, A. V.), though the latter term may after all 
be accepted in a simple way as a dual = two em- 
broidered robes (Bertheau, Comm, in 1. c.). The 
account of the corslet of Amasis (Her. iii. 47) 
illustrates the processes of decoration described in 

Exodus. Robes decorated with gold (rY)^2CpD, 
Ps. xlv. 13), and at a later period with silver thread 
(Joseph. Ant. xix. 8, § 2; cf. Acts xii. 21), were 
worn by royal personages : other kinds of em- 
broidered robes were worn by the wealthy both of 
Tyre (Ez. xvi. 13) and Palestine (Judg. v. 30; Ps. 
xlv. 14). The art does not appear to have been 
maintained among the Hebrews: the Babylonians 
and other eastern nations (Josh. vii. 21: Ez. xxvii. 
24), as well as the Egyptians (Ez. xxvii. 7), excelled 
in it. Nor does the art of dyeing appear to have 
been followed up in Palestme: dyed robes were 
imported from foreign countries (Zeph. i. 8), par- 
ticularly from Phoenicia, and were not much used 
on account of their expensiveness: purple (Prov. 
xxxi. 22; Luke xvi. 19) and scarlet (2 Sam. i. 24) 
were occasionally worn by the wealthy. The sur- 
rounding nations were more lavish in their use 
of them: the wealthy Tyrians (Ez. xxvii. 7), the 
Midianitish kings (Judg. viii. 26), the Assyrian 
nobles (Ez. xxiii. 6), and Persian officers (Est. viii. 
15), are all represented in purple. The general hue 
of the Persian dress was more brilliant than that 
of the Jews : hence Ezekiel (xxiii. 12) describes the 

Assyrians as Vibott lit. clothed in per- 

fection ; according to the LXX. etur dpv(pa, wear- 
ing robes with handsome borders. With regard to 

the head-dress in particular, described as "'H-THD 

c'Vnt? ( Tiapat fiairrai', A. Y. “dyed attire [Ez. 
xxiii. 15];” cf. Ov. Met. xiv. 654, mitra pi eta), 
some doubt exists whether the word rendered dyed 
does not rather mean fowiny (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 
542; Layard, ii. 308). 

3. The names, forms , and mode of wearing the 
robes. It is difficult to give a satisfactory account 
of the various articles of dress mentioned in the 
Bible : the notices are for the most part incidental, 
and refer to a lengthened period of time, during 
which the fashions must have frequently changed; 
while the collateral sources of information, such as 
sculpture, painting, or contemporary records, are 
but scanty. The general characteristics of oriental 
dress have indeed preserved a remarkable uniform- 
ity in all ages : the modern Arab dresses much as 
the ancient Hebrew did ; there are the same flowing 
robes, the same distinction between the outer and 
inner garments, the former heavy and warm, the 
latter light, adapted to the rapid and excessive 
changes of temperature in those countries; and 
there is the same distinction between the costume 
of the rich and the poor, consisting in the multipli- 
cation of robes of a finer texture and more ample 
dimensions. Hence the numerous illustrations of 
ancient costume, which may be drawn from the 
usages of modern Orientals, supplying in great 
measure the waut of contemporaneous representa- 
tions. With regard to the figures which some have 
identified as Jews in Egyptian paintings and As- 
syrian sculptures, we cannot but consider the evi- 
dence insufficient. The figures in the painting at 
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Beni llassan, delineated by Wilkinson (zlw. fygpt. 
ii. 29G), and supposed by him to represent the ar- 
rival of Joseph’s brethren, are dressed in a manner 
at variance with our ideas of Hebrew costume: the 
more important personages wear a double tunic, the 
upper one constructed so as to pass ou r the left 
shoulder and under the right arm, leaving the right 
shoulder exposed ; the servants wear nothing more 
than a skirt or kilt, reaching from the loins to the 
knee. Wilkinson suggests some collateral reasons 
for doubting whether they wore really Jews: to 
which we may add a further objection that the 
presents which these persons bring with them are 
not what we should expect from (Jen. xliii. 11. 
Certain figures inscribed on the face of a roek at 
Behistun , near lverinanshah, were supposed by Sir 
It. K. Porter to represent Samaritans captured by 
Shalmaneser: they are given in Manx's X ineveh, 
p. 372. These sculptures are now recognized as of 
a later date, and the figmes evidently represent 
people of ditlerent nations, for the tunics are alter- 
nately short and long. Again, certain figures dis- 
covered at Nineveh have been pronounced to be 
Jews: in one instance the presence of hats and 
boots is the ground of identification (Bonomi, 
Xinevth, ]>. 197 ; comparing Dan. iii. 21); but if, 
as we shall hereafter show, the original words in 
Dan. have been misunderstood by our translators, 
no conclusion can be drawn from the presence of 
these articles. In another instance the figures are 
simply dressed in a short tunic, with sleeves reach- 
ing nearly to the elbow, and confined at the waist 
by a girdle, a style of dress which was so widely 
spread throughout the East that it is impossible to 
pronounce what particular nation they may have 
belonged to: the style of head-dress seems an ob- 
jection to the supposition that they are Jews. 
These figures are given in Bonomi’s Nineveh , p. 
381. 

The costume of the men and women was very 
similar; there was suttieient difference, however, to 
mark the sex, and it was strictly forbidden to a 

woman to wear the appendages : (tkcvti ), 

such as the staff, signet-ring, and other ornaments, 
or, according to Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, § 43), the 
weapons of a man ; as well as to a man to wear 

the outer robe (nblCti'O of a woman (Dent. xxii. 
5); the reason of the prohibition, according to 
iMaiinonides ( J for. Xehnch. iii. 37), being that such 
was the practice of idolaters (ef. Carpyov, A ppm'. 
p. 514); but more probably it was has<d upon the 
general principle of propriety. We si all first de- 
scribe the robes which were common to the two 
sexes, and then those which were peculiar to 
women. 

(1.) The cethoneth (iHprO, whence the Greek 
Xircou) was the most essential article of dress. It 
was a closely fitting garment, resembling in form 
and use our shirt, though unfortunately translated 
coot, in the A. V. Die material of winch it was 
made was either wool, cotton, or linen. From Jo- 
sephus's observation (Ant. iii. 7, § 4) with regard 
to the 7 // e* ?/, that it was ovk Ik 5 uo ? j / TTfpnprgjid- 
T (j)v, we may probably infer that the ordinary ce- 
thoneth or tunic was made in two pii*ees, which were 
sewn together at the sides. In this case the ^itoo/ 
&pfia<t>os worn by our D>rd (John xix. 23) was 
either a singular one, or, as is more probable, was 
t lie upper tunic nr ine'il. The primitive c< thorn tit 
was without sleeves and reached only to the knee, 


like the Doric it may also have been, like 

the latter, partially opened at one side, so that a 
person in rapid motion was exposed (2 Sam. vi. 20). 
Another kind, which we may compare with the 
Ionian verier, reached to the wrists and ankles: 
such was probably the ce thirtieth passim worn by 
Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 3, 23), and Tamar (2 Sam. 
xiii. 18), and that which the priests wore (Joseph. 
Ant. iii. 7, § 2). It was in either case kept close 
to the body by a girdle [Giunuc], and the fold 
formed by the overlapping of the robe served as an 
inner pocket, in which a letter or any other small 
article might he carried (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 5, § 7). 
A person wearing the cethoneth alone was described 



Fig. 1. An Egyptian. (Lane’s Modern Egyptians.) 

as cny, naked, A. V. : we may compare the use 
of the term yvpuat as applied to the Spartan vir- 
gins (Hut. Lyc. 14), of the Latin audits (Virg. 
Georg, i. 299), and of our expression stripped . 
Thus it is said of Saul after having taken otf his 

upper garments ('p’l^S, 1 Sam. xix. 24); of 
Isaiah (Is. xx. 2) when he had put off his sackcloth, 
which was usually worn over the tunic (ef. Jon. iii. 
(I), and only on special occasions next the skin (2 
K. vi. 30); of a warrior who has east off his mil- 
itary cloak (Am. ii. 1G; ef. Liv. iii. 23, ine rates 
nudhpie ) ; and of I’eter without Ins fisher's coat 
(John xxi. 7). The same expression is elsewhere 
applied to the poorly clad (.lob xxii. G; Is. Iviii. 7; 
Janies ii. 15). 

The above wood-ent (fig. 1) represents the sim- 
plest style of Oriental dress, a long loose shirt or 
cethoneth without a girdle, reaching nearly to the 
ankle. The same robe, with the addition of the 
girdle, is shown in fig. 4. 

In fig. 2 wc have the ordinary dress of the mod- 
ern Bedouin: the tunic overlaps the girdle at the 
waist, leaving an ample fold, which serves as a 
pocket. Over the tunic he wears the abba, or 
striped plaid, which completes his costume. 

(2.) The statin appears to have boon a 

wrapjierof fine linen (c rie5w» >, L XX.). which might 
he used in various ways, but, especially as a night- 
■ shirt. (Mark xiv. 51; ef. Her. ii. 95; Sehleusiier’s 
Lex. in X. T. s. v.). The Hebrew term is given 
in the Syriac N. T. as ^ auuSapio v (Luke xix. 20), 
and AfVrioj/ (John xiii. 4). The material or robe 
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is mentioned in Judg. xiv. 12, 13 (sheet, shirt, 
A. V.), Prov. xxxi. 24, and Is. iii. 23 (Jine linen, 
A. V.); but in none of these passages is there any- 
thing to decide its specific meaning. The Tal- 
mudical writers occasionally describe the tilith 


Fig. 2. A Bedouin. (Lynch, Dead Sea.) 

[tattith, or talleth ] under that name, as being made 
of fine linen: hence Lightfoot (Exer citations on 
Mark xiv. 51) identifies the aiv8u)v worn by the 
young man as a talith, which he had put on in 
his haste without his other garments. 

(3.) The me'il (V*?p) was an upper or second 
tunic, the difference being that it was longer than 
the first. It is hence termed in the LXX. u7ro5o- 
TTjs Trod'fjprjs, and probably in this sense the term 
is applied to the cethoneth passim (2 Sam. xiii. 18), 
implying that it reached down to the feet. The 
sacerdotal me'il is elsewhere described. [Phiest.] 
As an article of ordinary dress it was worn by 
kings (1 Sam. xxiv. 4), prophets (1 Sam. xxviii. 
14), nobles (Job i. 20), and youths (1 Sam. ii. 19). 
It may, however, be doubted whether the term is 
used in its specific sense in these passages, and not 

rather in its broad etymological sense (from bm 
to core r), for any robe that chanced to be worn 
over the cethoneth. In the LXX. the renderings 
vary between £irev8vTT]s (1 Sam. xviii. 4; 2 Sam. 
xiii. 18; 1 Sam. ii. 19, Theodot.), a term properly 
applied to an upper garment, and specially used in 
John xxi. 7 for the linen coat worn by the Phoeni- 
cian and Syrian fishermen (Theophyl. in 1. c.), 
8ur\o‘is (1 Sam. ii. 19, xv. 27, xxiv. 4, 11, xxviii. 
14; Job xxix. 14), ijuana (Job i. 20), (ttoAtj (1 
f!hr. xv. 27; Job ii. 12), and virodvryjs (Ex. xxxix. 
21; Lev. viii. 7), showing that generally speaking 
it was regarded as an upper garment. This fur- 
ther appears from the passages in which notice of 
it occurs : in 1 Sam. xviii. 4 it is the “ robe ” which 
Jonathan first takes off; in 1 Sam. xxviii. 14 it is 
the “mantle” in which Samuel is enveloped; in 1 
Sam. xv. 27, it is the “ mantle,” the skirt of which 

is rent (cf. 1 K. xi. 30, where the nnbb is sim- 
ilarly treated); in 1 Sam. xxiv. 4, it is the “robe,” 
under which Saul slept (generally the *73 was so 
used); and in Job i. 20, ii. 12, it is the “mantle ” 
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which be rends (cf. Ezr. ix. 3, 5); in these passages 
it evidently describes an outer robe, whether the 
simlah, or the me'il itself used as a simlah. Where 
two tunics are mentioned (Luke iii. 11) as being 
worn at the same time, the second would be a me'il ; 
travellers generally wore two (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 5, 
§7), but the practice was forbidden to the disciples 
(Matt. x. 10; Luke ix. 3). 

The dress of the middle and upper classes in 
modern Egypt (fig. 3) illustrates the customs of 
the Hebrews. In addition to the shirt, they wear 
a long vest of striped silk and cotton, called kaftan, 
descending to the ankles, and with ample sleeves, 
so that the hands may be concealed at pleasure. 
The girdle surrounds this vest. The outer robe 
consists of a long cloth coat, called gibbeh, with 
sleeves reaching nearly to the wrist. In cold 
weather the abbn is thrown over the shoulders. 


Fig. 3. An Egyptian of the upper classes. (Lane.) 

(4.) The ordinary outer garment consisted of a 
quadrangular piece of woolen cloth, probably re- 
sembling in shape a Scotch plaid. The size and 
texture would vary with the means of the wearer. 
The Hebrew terms referring to it are — simlah 

(nhatr, occasionally which appears to 

have had the broadest sense, and sometimes is put 
for clothes generally (Gen. xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 34 ; Ex. 
iii. 22, xxii. 9; Dent. x. 18; Is. iii. 7, iv. 1), 
though once used specifically of the warrior's cloak 

(Is. ix. 5); beged which is more usual in 

speaking of robes of a handsome and substantial 
character (Gen. xxvii. 15, xli. 42; Ex. xxviii. 2; 
1 K. xxii. 10; 2 Chr. xviii. 9; Is. lxiii. 1); cesiith 

(jTlD3), appropriate to passages where covering or 
protection is the prominent idea (Ex. xxii. 2G ; Job 

xxvi. 6, xxxi. 19); and lastly lebiish (tthnh), 
usual in poetry, but specially applied to a warrior’s 
cloak (2 Sam. xx. 8), priests’ vestments (2 K. x. 
22), and royal apparel (Esth. vi. 11, viii. 15). A 

cognate term (malbush (tnabn) describes specif- 
ically a state-dress, whether as used in a royal 
household (1 K. x. 5; 2 Chr. ix. 4), or for religious 
festivals (2 K. x. 22): elsewhere it is used generally 
for robes of a handsome character (Job xxvii. 16; 
Is. lxiii. 3; Ez. xvi. 13; Zepli. i. 8). Another 
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term, mad with its derivatives rRD (Ps. 

cxxxiii. 2), and 'HP (2 Sam. x. 4; 1 Chr. xix. 4), 
is expressive of the length of tlie Ilehrew garments 
(1 Sam. iv. 12, xviii. 4), and is specifically applied 
to a long cloak (Jmlg. iii. 10; 2 Sam. xx. 8), and 
to the priest’s coat (l^ev. vi. 10). 'l’he Greek terms 
{p.dnou ami aroKj} express the corresponding idea, 
the latter being specially appropriate to robes of 
more than ordinary grandeur (1 Mace. x. 21, xiv. 
0; Mark xii. 08, xvi. 5; Luke xv. 22, xx.40; Rev. 
vi. 11, vii. 1), 10); the and i/uidnon (tunica, 

pallium, Vulg.; cant , cloak , A. V.) are brought 
into juxtaposition in Matt. v. 40 and Acts ix. 39. 
The bi aged might be worn in various ways, either 
wrapped round the body, or worn over the shoulders, 

like a shawl, with the ends or “skirts” 

7 rrepvyia- avguli) hanging down in front; or it 
might be thrown over the head, so as to conceal the 



Figs. 4, 5. Egyptians of the lower orders. (Lane.) 

$ace (2 Sam. xv. 30; Estli. vi. 12). The ends were 
skirted with a fringe and bound with a dark purple 
ribbon (Num. xv. 38). It was con lined at the waist 

by a girdle, and the fold (p^H : /c 3 A 7 tos: sinus), 
formed by the overlapping of the robe, served as a 
pocket in which a considerable quantity of articles 
might ho carried (2 l\. iv. 31); I’s. Ixxix. 12; ling, 
ii. 12; Niebuhr, Description, p. 5l>), or as a purse 
(Prow xvii. 23, xxi. 14; Is. lxv. 0, 7; Jer. xxxii. 
18; Luke vi. 38). 

'Fhe ordinary mode of wearing the outer robe, 
called abba or abdyeh , at the present time, is ex- 
hibited in figs. 2 and 5. The arms, when falling 
down, are completely covered by it. as in fig. 5: 
but in bolding any weapon, or in active work, the 
lower part of the arm is exposed, as in fig. 2. 

The dress of the women di tiered from that of the 
men in regard to the outer garment, the ntlnnnth 
being worn equally by both sexes (Cant. v. 3). 
The names of their distinctive robes were as fol- 
lows: — (1) mi t pa chath (HH 212^3 : neplfafxa ■ 
pallium, /inteamen: veil, wimple, A. A'.), a kind 
of shawl (Ruth iii. 13; Is. iii. 22); (2) mu'utaphah 

: pa Uhl am : mantle, A. V.), another 


kind of shawl (Is. iii. 22), but how differing from 
the one just mentioned, we know not; the ety- 
mological meaning of the first name is expansion, 

of the second, enveloping: (3) tsd'iph 
depicTTpou : veil, A. V.), a robe worn by Ilebecea 
on approaching Isaac (Gen. xxiv. 05), and bv Ta- 
mar when she assumed the guise of a harlot (Gen. 
xxxviii. 14, 19); it was probably, as the LXX. 
represents it, a light summer dress of handsome 
appearance (ireptefiaXe rh depiarpov koX euaX- 
AaorhraTo, Gen. xxxviii. 14), and of ample dimen- 
sions, so that it might be thrown over the head at 

pleasure; (4) rddUl ("PT^! ‘ A. Y. “veil”), a 
similar robe (Is. iii. 23; Cant. v. 7), and substi- 
tuted for the tsd'iph in the Chaldee version : we 



Fig. 6. An Egyptian Woman. (Lane.) 

may conceive of these robes as resembling the 
peplnm of the Greeks, which might be worn over 
the bead, as represented in Diet, of Ant. p. 885, or 
again as resembling the habarah and miluyth of 
the modern Egyptians (Lane, i. 73. 75) ; (5) 

petlngil (Vwn? : Xird'V /jLeaoir6p(pvpos' stom- 
acher, A. Y.), a term of doubtful origin, but 
probably significant of a gay holiday dress (Is. iii. 
24); to the various explanations enumerated by 
Geseuius ( Thes . p. 1137), we may add one pro- 
posed by Saalschiitz (Archdvl. i. 31), wide 

or foolish, and b^S. /pleasure, in which ease it = 
unbridled pleasure, and lias no reference to dress 
at all; (f>) gilybnim (C^bs, Is. iii. 23), also a 
doubtful word, explained in the LXX. as a trans- 
parent dress, i. e. of gauze (8ta<pavij AaKtotnud)- 
Sehrocder (de IV. st. Mul. licit, p. 311) supports 
this view, but more probably the word means, as 
in the A. V., glasses. The garments of females 
were terminated by an ample border or fringe 

(bnb, b^C : oiriadia- skirts), which concealed 
the feet (Is. xlvii. 2: Jer. xiii. 22). 

Figs, fi and 7 illustrate some of the peculiarities 
of female dress: the former is an Egyptian woma*, 
(in her walking dress): the latter represents a dress, 
probably of great antiquity, still worn hv the ]>ens- 
ants in the south of Egypt : the outer robe, or 
hulaletyth , is u large piece of woolen stud* wound 
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round the body, the upper parts being attached V 
the shoulders: another piece of the same stuff is 
used for the head-veil, or tarhah. 



Fig. 7. A woman of the southern province of Upper 
Egypt. (Lane.) 

Having now completed our description of He- 
brew dress, we add a few remarks relative to the 
selection of equivalent terms in our own language. 
It must at once strike every Biblical student as a 
great defect in our Authorized Version that the 
same English word should represent various Hebrew 
words; e. g. that “veil” should be promiscuously 
used for rddid. (Is. iii. 23), tsd'iph (Gen. xxiv. 65), 
mitpachath (Ruth iii. 15), masveh (Ex. xxxiv. 33); 
“robe” for mt'il (1 Sam. xviii. 4), cethoneth (Is. 
xxii. 21), addereth (Jon. iii. 6), salmah (Mic. ii. 8); 
“mantle” for me'il (1 Sam. xv. 27), addereth (1 
K. xix. 13), ma'atdphah (Is. iii. 22); and “coat” 
for me'il (1 Sam. ii. 19), cethoneth (Gen. iii. 21): 
and conversely that different English words should 
be promiscuously used for the same Hebrew one, as 
me'il is translated “ coat,” “robe,” “ mantle; ” ad- 
dereth “robe,” “mantle.” Uniformity would be 
desirable, in as far as it can be attained, so that 
the English reader might understand that the same 
Hebrew term occurred in the original text, where 
the same English term was found in the translation. 
Beyond uniformity, correctness of translation would 
also be desirable : the difficulty of attaining this in 
the subject of dress, with regard to which the cus- 
toms and associations are so widely at variance in 
our own country and in the East, is very great. 
Take, for instance, the cethoneth : at once an under- 
garment, and yet not unfrequently worn without 
anything over it: a shirt, as being worn next the 
skin ; and a coat, as being the upper garment worn 
in a house: deprive the Hebrew of his cethoneth, 
and he was positively naked ; deprive the English- 
man of his coat, and he has under-garments still. 
The beged again : in shape probably like a Scotch 
plaid, but the use of such a term would be unin- 
telligible to the minds of English peasantry ; in use 
unlike any garment with which we are familiar, for 
we only wear a great-coat or a cloak in bad 
weather, whereas the Hebrew and his beged were 
inseparable. With such difficulties attending the 
iubject, any attempt to render the Hebrew terms 
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must be, more or less, a compromise between cor- 
rectness and modern usage; and the English terms 
which we are about to propose must be regarded 
merely in the light of suggestions. Cithoneth an- 
swers in many respects to “frock;” the sailor's 
“frock” is constantly worn next the skin, and 
either with or without a coat over it; the “smock- 
frock ” is familiar to us as an upper garment, and 
still as a kind of undress. In shape and material 
these correspond with cethoneth, and like it, the 
term “frock” is applied to both sexes. In the 
sacerdotal dress a more technical term might be 
used: “vestment,” in its specific sense as = the 
chasuble, or casula, would represent it very aptly. 
Me'il may perhaps be best rendered “gown,” for 
this too applies to both sexes, and, when to men, 
always in an official sense, as the academic gown, 
the alderman’s gown, the barrister’s gown, just as 
me'il appears to have represented an official, or, at 
all events, a special dress. In sacerdotal dress 
“alb” exactly meets it, and retains still, in the 
Greek church, the very name, jtoderis, by which 
the me'il is described in the LXX. The sacerdotal 
ephod approaches, perhaps, most nearly to the term 
“pall,” the wpo <p6piov of the Greek church, which 
wc may compare with the iirco/jLis of the LXX. 
Addereth answers in several respects to “ pelisse,” 
although this term is now applied almost exclu- 
sively to female dress. Sddin = “linen wrapper.” 
Simldh we would render “ garment,” and in the 
plural “clothes,” as the broadest term of the kind; 
beged , “vestment,” as being of superior quality; 
lebush, “robe,” as still superior; mad, “cloak,” as 
being long; and malbiish, “dress,” in the specific 
sense in which the term is not unfrequently used 
as —jine dress. In female costume mitpachath 
might be rendered “ shawl,” ma'atdphah “ mantle,” 
tsd'iph “ handsome dress,” rddid “ cloak.” 

In addition to these terms, which we have thus 
far extracted from the Bible, we have in the Tal- 
mudical writers an entirely new nomenclature. 

The talith [ tallith or toilet h] (TVbtO) is frequently 
noticed; it was made of fine linen, and had a fringe 
attached to it, like the beged ; it was of ample di- 
mensions, so that the head might be enveloped in 
it, as was usual among the Jews in the act of 

prayer. The kolbin was probably an- 

other name for the talith, derived from the Greek 
ko\6&ioV, Epiphanius (i. 15) represents the aro- 
\at of the Pharisees as identical with the Dalniat- 
ica or the Colobium ; the latter, as known to us, 
was a close tunic without sleeves. The chdliik 

(pibn) was a woolen shirt, worn as an under 

tunic. The mactoren was a mantle 

or outer garment (cf. Lightfoot, Exer citations on 
Matt. v. 40; Mark xiv. 51; Luke ix. 3, &c.). 

Gloves (n'Dp or *P) are also noticed ( Celim , 
xvi. 6, xxiv. 15, xxvi. 3), not, however, as worn for 
luxury, but for the protection of the hands in man- 
ual labor. 

With regard to other articles of dress, see Gir- 
dle; Handkerchief; Headdress; Hem of 
Garment; Sandals; Shoes; Veil. 

The dresses of foreign nations are occasionally 
referred to in the Bible ; that of the Persians is de- 
scribed in Dan. iii. 21 in terms which have been 
variously understood, but which may be identified 
with the statements of Herodotus (i. 195, vii. 61) 
in the following manner: — (1) The sarbalin 
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cr 1 ??"!? *. A. V. “ coats ”) = ara{up(8es or 
drawers, which were the distinctive feature in the 
Persian as compared with the JJebrew dress; (2) 

the pa ((ish : A. V. “ hosen ”) = Kidwv iro- 

8i1V6k})s \ireos or inner tunic; (3) the car beta 
: A. V. “ hat ”) = aAAos etpiveos ki- 
du>v or upper tunic, corresponding to the me y il of 
the Hebrews; (4) the lebush : A. V. “ gar- 

ment ”) = x^ au ^ l0l/ Aetwdi or cloak, which was 
worn, like t lie keyed, over all. In addition to 
these terms, we have notice of a robe of state of 

tine linen, tacnc Cn'-ipn-. dtddrjfxa ‘ seri cum pal- 
lium), so called from its ample dimensions (ICsth. 
viii. 15). The same expression is used in the 
Chaldee for purple (/anneals in Kz. xxvii. 10. 

The references to Greek or Homan dress are few: 
the x^a/ivs (2 Macc. xii. 35; Matt, xxvii. 28) 
was either the paludamentnm, the military scarf 
of the Koiuan soldiery, or the Greek chlamys it- 
self, which was introduced under the Emperors 
(Did. of Aid. art. Chilians ) : it was especially 
worn by officers. The travelling cloak (<pc\6vr)$) 
referred to by St. Haul (2 Tim. iv. 13) is generally 
identified with the Homan / uenula , of which it may 
be a corruption: the Talmudical writers have a 

similar name (fV'bD or K'^bD). It is, how- 
ever. otherwise explained as a travelling ease for 
carrying clothes or books ((’onybeare, St. Paul , ii. 
400). 

4. The customs and associations connected with 
dress are numerous and important, mostly arising 
from the peculiar form and mode of wearing the 
outer garments. The be yeti , for instance, could be 
applied to many purjxwes besides its proper use as 
a vestment; it was sometimes used to carry a 
burden (Ex. xii. 34; Judg. viii. 25; Hrov. xxx. 4), 
as Huth used her shawl (Huth iii. 15); or to w'rap 
up an article (1 Sam. xxi. 0); or again as an im- 
promptu saddle (Matt. xxi. 7). Its most impor- 
tant use, however, was a coverlet at night (Ex. 
xxii. 27; Huth iii. 0; Ez. xvi. 8), whence the word 
is sometimes taken for bed-clothes (1 Sam. xix. 13; 
1 K. i. 1): the Bedouin applies his abba to a sim- 
ilar purpose (Niebuhr, Description , p. 50). On 
this account a creditor could not retain it after 
sunset (Ex. xxii. 20; Dent. xxiv. 12, 13 ; ef. 
Job xxii. 0, xxiv. 7 ; Am. ii. 8). The custom of 
placing garments in pawn appears to have been very 

common, so much so that pled ye — a gar- 

ment (l)eut. xxiv. 12, 13); the accumulation of such 
pledges is referred to in llab. ii. 0 (that loadeth 

himself with i. e. ph dyes ; where the A. 

V. following the LXX.and Yulg. reads tO'tp, 

“thick clay”); this custom prevailed in the time 
of our Lord, who bids his disciples give up the 
Ijxdriov — keyed , in which they slept, as well as the 
XiTcee (Matt. v. 40). At the present day it is not 
unusual to seize the abba as com|>ensation for an 
injury: an instance is given in Wortabet’s Syria, 
i. 21*3. 

The loose. Mowing character of the Hebrew robes 
admitted of a variety of symbolical actions; rend- 
ing them was expressive of various emotions, as 
grief (lieu, xxxvii. 211, 34; Job i. 20; 2 Sam. i. 2) 
[Moi kmnu], fear (1 K. xxi. 27; 2 K. xxii. 11, 
10/, indignation (2 K. v. 7, xi. 14; Matt. xxvi. 


05), or despair (Judg. xi. 35; Esth. iv. 1): gen- 
erally the outer garment alone was thus rent (( Jen. 
xxxvii. 34; Job i. 20, ii. 12), occasionally the inner 
(2 Sam. xv. 32), and occasionally both (Ezr. ix. 
3; Matt. xxvi. Go, compared with Mark xiv. 03). 
Shaking the garments, or shaking the dust off 
them, was a sign of renunciation (Acts xviii. G); 
spreading them before a person, of loyalty and joy- 
ous reception (2 K. ix. 13; Matt. xxi. 8); wrapping 
them round the head, of awe (IK. xix. 13), or of 
grief (2 Sam. xv. 30; Esth. vi. 12; Jer. xiv. 3, 
4); casting them off, of excitement (Acts xxii. 23); 
laying hold of them, of supplication (1 Sam. xv. 
27; Is. iii. G. iv. 1; Zeeh. viii. 23). 

The length of the dress rendered it inconvenient 
for active exereise ; hence the outer garments were 
either left in the house by a person working close 
by (Matt. xxiv. 18), or were thrown oil' when the 
occasion arose (Mark x. 50; John xiii. 4; Acts vii. 
58); or, if this was not jwssible, as in the case of a 
person travelling, they were girded up (1 K. xviii. 
4G; 2 K. iv. 29, ix. 1; 1 Het. i. 13); on entering 
a house the upper garment was probably laid aside 
and resumed on going out (Acts xii. 8). In a 
sitting posture the garments concealed the feet ; 
this was held to be an act of reverence (Is. vi. 2; 
see Louth’s note). The proverbial expression in 

I Sam. xxv. 22; 1 K. xiv. 10, xxi. 21 ; 2 K. ix. 8, 
probably owes its origin to the length of the gar- 
ments, which made another habit more natural (cf. 
Her. ii. 35; Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § Hi; Ammtan. 
Marcell, xxiii. 0); the expression is variously un- 
derstood to mean the lowest or the younyest of the 
people (Geseu. Tins. p. 1397; Jahn, Archtcol. i. 
8, § 120). To cut the garments short was the 
grossest insult that a Jew' could receive (2 Sam. x. 

4 ; the word there used, no. is peculiarly expressive 
of the length of the garments). To raise the 
border or skirt of a woman’s dress was a similar 
insult, implying her nnchastity (Is. xlvii. 2; Jer. 
xiii. 22, 20; Nah. iii. 5). 

The putting on and off of garments, and the 
ease with which it was accomplished, are fre- 
quently referred to; the Hebrew expressions for the 
first of these operations, as regards the outer robe, 

are to put on, HulV, HD3. and 

lit. to carer, the three latter having special reference 
to the amplitude of the robes; and for the second 

lit. to expand, which was the natural result 
of taking off a wide*, Wise garment. The ease of 
these operations forms t lie point of comparison in 
l’s. cii. 20; Jer. xliii. 12. In tin* case of closely 

fitting robes the expression is ""OH, lit. to yird , 
which is applied to the ephod (1 Sam. ii. 18; 2 
Sam. vi. 14), to sackcloth (2 Sam. iii. 31 ; Is. xxxii. 

II ; Jer. iv. 8); the use of the term may illustrate 
Gen. iii. 7, when* the garments used by onr first 

parents are called PP-P (A. V. “aprons”), prob- 
, ably meaning such as could be wound round the 
body, 'flie converse term is Pl/IQ, to loosen, or 
unbind (l’s. xxx. 11: Is. xx. 2). 

The number of suits possessed by the Hebrews 
was considerable. A single suit consisted of an 

under and upper garment, and was termed 

(jttoAtj IpaTlwu, i- e. apparatus vestuini 
LXX.; Judg. xvii. 10). Where more than one 
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spoken of, the suits are termed n'lD'bn ( aWaa - 
<r6fjL€uai (rroAa'i ; cf. Horn. Od. viii. 249, efyiara 
i£r)/xcnPd'' changes of raiment , A. V.)* These 
formed in ancient times one of the most usual 
presents among Orientals (Harmer, Observations, 

ii. 379 ff.); five (Gen. xlv. 22) and even ten 
changes (2 K. v. 5) were thus presented, while as 
many as thirty were proposed as a wager (Judg. 
xiv. 12, 19). The highest token of affection was 
to present the robe actually worn by the giver (1 
Sam. xviii. 4; cf. Horn. II. vi. 230; Ilarmer, ii. 
388). The presentation of a robe in many instances 
amounted to installation or investiture (Gen. xli. 
42; Esth. viii. 15; Is. xxii. 21; cf. Morier, Second 
Journey , p. 93); on the other hand, taking it away 
amounted to dismissal from office (2 Macc. iv. 38). 
The production of the best robe was a mark of 
special honor in a household (Luke xv. 22). The 
number of robes thus received or kept in store for 
presents was very large, and formed one of the 
main elements of wealth in the East (Job xxvii. 
10; Matt. vi. ID; James v. 2), so that to have 
clothing = to be wealthy and powerful (Is. iii. G, 
7). On grand occasions the entertainer offered 
becoming robes to his guests (Trench on Parables , 
p. 231). Hence in large households a wardrobe 

(nnri^) was required for their preservation (2 | 
K. x. 22; cf. Harmer, ii. 382), superintended by a 
special officer named Q''' , T2)2in *")]£) keeper of 
the w irdrobe (2 Chr. xxxiv. 22). Robes reserved 
for special occasions are termed rnsbqa <a. v. 
♦‘changeable suits”; Is. iii. 22; Zech. iii. 4), be- 
cause laid aside when the occasion was past. 

'fhe color of the garment was, as we have already 
observed, generally white; hence a spot or stain 
readily showed itself (Is. Ixiii. 3; Jude 23; Rev. 

iii. 4); reference is made in Lev. xiii. 47 ff. to a 
greenish or reddish spot of a leprous character. 
Jahn (Archceul. i. 8, § 135) conceives this to be not 
the result of leprosy, but the depredations of a 
small insect; but Schilling ( de Lepra, p. 192) 
states that leprosy taints clothes, and adds “ sunt 
macula* omnino indelebiles et potius incrementum 
capere quam niinui sub his lavatiouibus videntur ” 
(Ivnobel, Comm . in 1. c.). Frequent washings and 
the application of the fuller's art were necessary to 
preserve the purity of the Hebrew dress. [Soap; 
Fuller.] 

The business of making clothes devolved upon 
women in a family (Prov. xxxi. 22; Acts ix. 39); 
little art was required in what we may term the 
tailoring department; the garments came forth for 
the most part ready-made from the loom, so that 
the weaver supplanted the tailor. The references 

to sewing are therefore few: the term (Gen. 

iii. 7; Job xvi. 15; Eccl. iii. 7; Ez. xiii. 18) was 
.applied by the later Jews to mending rather than 
making clothes. 

The Hebrews were liable to the charge of ex- 
travagance in dress; Isaiah in particular (iii. 16 
ff.) dilates on the numerous robes and ornaments 
worn by the women of his day. The same subject 
is referred to in Jer. iv. 30; Ez. xvi. 10; Zeph. i. 
8, and Ecclus. xi. 4, and in a later age 1 Tim. ii. 
9; 1 Pet. iii. 3. W. L. B. 


a ” Sieera Hebraeo sermone omnis potio nuueupatur, 
qua* inehri.vre potest, sive ilia, qua* frumento ennfieitur ' 
#ivw pomoruiu surco, aut cuni favi decoquuntur iu dul- j 
40 
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DRINK, STRONG COt»: ff ' tKepa , [^j 
fxeduapa ; olvos - sieera ; ebrietas ; omne quod 
inebriare potest; potio]). The Hebrew term 
shecdr , in its etymological sense, applies to any 
beverage that had intoxicating qualities. It is 
generally found connected with wine, either as an 
exhaustive expression for all other liquors (e. g. 
Judg. xiii. 4; Luke i. 15), or as parallel to it, par- 
ticularly in poetical passages (e. g. Is. v. 11; Mic. 
ii. 11); in Num. xxviii. 7 and Ps. lxix. 12, how- 
ever, it stands by itself and must be regarded as 
including wine. The Bible itself throws little light 
upon the nature of the mixtures described under 
this term. We may infer from Gunt. viii. 2 that 
the Hebrews were in the habit of expressing the 
juice of other fruits besides the grape for the pur- 
pose of making wine: the pomegranate, which is 
there noticed, was probably one out of many fruits 
so used. In Is. xxiv. 9 there may be a reference 
to the sweetness of some kind of strong drink. In 
Num. xxviii. 7 strong drink is clearly used as 
equivalent to wine, which was ordered in Ex. xxix. 
40. With regard to the application of the term in 
later times we have the explicit statement of Je- 
rome (Ep. ad Nepot. a ), as well as other sources of 
information, from which we may state that the fol- 
lowing beverages were known to the Jews: (1.) 
Beer, which was largely consumed in Egypt under 
the name of zythus (Herod, ii. 77; Diod. Sic. i. 
34), and was thence introduced into Palestine 
(Mishn. Pesach. 3, § 1). It was made of barley; 
certain herbs, such as lupin and skirrett, were used 
as substitutes for hops (Colum. x. 114). The 
boozah of modern Egypt is made of barley-bread, 
crumbled in water, and left until it has fermented 
(Lane, i. 131): the Arabians mix it with spices 
(Burckhardt’s Arabia, i. 213), as described in Is. 
v. 22. The Mishna ( l . c.) seems to apply the term 
shecdr more especially to a .Median drink, prob- 
ably a kind of beer made in the same manner as 
the modern boozah ; the Edomite chomets, noticed 
in the same place, was probably another kind of 
beer, and may have held the same position among 
the Jews that bitter beer does among ourselves. (2.) 
Cider, which is noticed in the Mishna ( Tenon. 11, 
§ 2) as apple-wine. (3.) Honey-wine, of which there 
were two sorts, one like the olv6pe\i of the Gfteks, 
which is noticed in the Mishna ( Shabb . 20, § 2; 
Tenon. 11, § 1) under a Hebraized form of that 
name, consisting of a mixture of wine, honey, and 
pepper ; the other a decoction of the juice of the 
grape, termed debash (honey) by the Hebrews, and 
dibs by the modern Syrians, resembling the exf/ypa 
of the Greeks and the defrutum of the Romans, 
and similarly used, being mixed either with wine 
milk, or water. (4.) Date-wine, which was also 
manufactured in Egypt (olvos (poivifchios, Herod, 
ii. 86, iii. 20). It was made by mashing the fruit 
in water in certain proportions (Plin. xiv. 19, § 3). 
A similar method is still used in Arabia, except 
that the fruit is not mashed (Burckhardt’s Arabia , 
ii. 2G4): the palm-wine of modern Egypt is the 
sap of the tree itself, obtained by making an in- 
cision into its heart (Wilkinson, ii. 174). (5.) 

Various other fruits and vegetables are enumerated 
by Pliny (xiv. 19) as supplying materials for fac- 
titious or home-made wine, such as figs, millet, the 


cem et barbaram potionem, aut palmarum fruetus ex- 
priinuntur in liquorem, coctisque fru^ibus aqua pin 
guior coloratur ** 
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jarob fruit, Ac. It is not improbable that the 
Hebrews applied raisins to this purpose in the 
gimple manner followed by the Arabians (Burck- 
hardt, ii. 377), namely, by putting them in jars of 
water and burying them in the ground until fer- 
mentation takes place. W. L. B. 

DROMEDARY. The representative in the 
A. V. of the Heb. words becer or bicrdh y recesh 
and rammuc. As to the two former terms, sec 
under Camel / 1 i 


1. Recesh (ab;> : hnreveiUy appa : junu nt t, 
reredarii) is variously interpreted in our version 
by “dromedaries” (1 K. iv. 28), “mules” (Ksth. 
viii. 10, 14), “swift beasts” (Mic. i. 13). There 
seems to be no doubt that recesh denotes “ a supe- 
rior kind of horse,” such as would be required 
when dispatch was necessary. See Gesenius ( Thes . 
s. v.). 

2. Rammdc (TJSn: LXX. and Vulg. omit) 
occurs only in plur. form in Esth. viii. 10, in con- 
nection with bene y “ sons ; ” the expression bene 
rammdchvn being an epexegesis of the Ileb. word 
achashterdnimy “ mules, the sons of mare3.” The 


Heb. Tf^^, “a mare,” which the A. Y. renders 
incorrectly “ dromedary,” is evidently allied to the 


Arab. 


“ a brood-mare.” 


W. II. 


* DROPPING, A CONTINUAL It is 
said in Prov. xxvii. 15, that “ a continual dropping 
in a very rainy day and a contentious woman are 
alike.” The LXX. gives as the sense of this: 
“ Drops of rain in a wintry day drive a man out 
of his house: in the same manner also does an 
abusive woman.” The force of this comparison 
becomes evident when we know something of the 
construction of ordinary houses in the East. Many 
of them have mud -covered roofs; and hence the 
mins, especially if violent and protracted, are liable 
to loosen such coverings and allow the water, ac- 
cording to the extent of the injury, to drop or 
pour down upon the hapless inmates. Mr. Hartley 
( Travels in Asia Minor), relates an experience of 
his own which illustrates this inconvenience: “ Last 
nighty we retired to rest in what appeared to be 
one of the best rooms which we have occupied 
during the journey; but at midnight we were 
roused by the rain descending through the roof; 
and were obliged to rise and seek shelter from the 
incessant dropping, in the corridor, which was 
better protected.” 

On the roofs of many houses (the writer observed 
this most frequently in northern Syria) they keep 
a cylindrical rolling-stone which the people employ, 
especially alter a shower, for the purpose of smooth- 
ing and hardening the softened earth through 
which the rain so easily penetrates. This precaution 
will sometimes aggravate the evil. 1 r. Lepsius 
relates {Brief e aus sEgypten, Ac. (p. 31)3) 1852) 
that, being overtaken by a sudden shower at night, 
lie took refuge in a house near Ihir el-Kaumr , on 
Mount Lebanon, lire long the rain softened the 
mud on the roof and began to pour down on his 
bed. The family sent out one of their number to 
fill up the crevices and draw about t he stone-roller. 
But in addition to the rain, heaps of stone and 
•uhbish were precipitated on him, and he was 


compelled to beg his host to forego the well- 
meant kindness. He passed a sleepless night, and 
hailed the earliest dawn as the signal for departure. 

\Ve sec therefore how much the proverb ex- 
pressed, when it says, that “ a continual dropping 
in a very rainy day and a contentious woman are 
alike.” II. 

DRUSIL'LA (ApovtriWr)), daughter of Herod 
Agrippa L (Acts xii. 1, 10 11.) and Cypros; sister 
of Ilerod Agrippa H. She was at first betrothed 
to Antioch us Epiphanes, prince of Commagene. hut, 
he refusing to become a Jew, she was married to 
Azizus, king of Emesa, who complied with that 
condition (Ant. xx. 7, § 1). Soon after, Felix, pro- 
curator of .Judaea, brought about her seduction by 
means of the Cyprian sorcerer Simon, and took her 
as his wife ( ib . 7, § 2). In Acts xxiv. 24, we find 
her in company with Felix at Caesarea, on occasion 
of St. Paul being brought before the latter; and 
the narrative implies that she was present at the 
Apostle’s preaching. Felix had by Brasilia a son 
named Agrippa, who, together with his mother, 
perished in the eruption of Vesuvius under Titus 
(Joseph. 1. c. ; comp. Tac. Hist . v. *)). H. A. 

* DUKE (from the Latin dux) as employed in 
the English Bible (Gen. xxxvi. 15, 40; Lx. xv. 15; 
Josh. xiii. 21, Ac.) differs widely from the present 
usage. In the older English writers it often meant 
simply leader, chieftain, and is so used (A. V.)of 
the heads or sheiks of Arab clans which come 
forward so often in the earlier Hebrew history. 
See List wood and V right's Bible Word-Book. 

II. 

DULCIMER ( Sumphoniah , : 

[<rvp.<pcri>la : symphonia) ), a musical instrument, 
not in use amongst the Jews of Palestine, hut men- 
tioned in Daniel, iii. 5, 15, and at ver. 10 under the 

shorter form of N^D^D, along with several other 
instruments, which Nebuchadnezzar ordered to be 
sounded before a golden image set up for national 
worship during the period of the captivity of Judah. 
Luther translates it lute. Grotius -adopts the view 
of Servius, who considers symphonia to be the same 
with tibia obfi/ptu (irAay/auAos) ; he also quotes 
Isidorus (ii. 22), who speaks of it as a long drum. 
Kabbi .Saadi a Gaon (Comm, on Dan.) describes the 
sumphoniah as the bag-pipe, an opinion adopted 
by the author of Shiite hag-Gibborim (Joel Brill’s 
Preface to Mendelssohn’s version of the Psalms), by 
Kirdier, Bartoloccius, and the majority of Biblical 
critics. The same instrument is still in use amongst 
peasants in the N. W. of Asia and in Southern 
Europe, where it is known by the similar name 
sampogna or zev.npogna . With respect to the 
etymology of the word a great difference of opinion 
prevails. Some trace it to the Greek avpepa'ria, 
and Calmet, who inclines to this view, expresses 
astonishment that a pure Greek word should have 
made its way into the Chaldee tongue: it is prob- 
able, he thinks, that the instrument Dulcimer (A. 
V.) was introduced into Babylon by some Greek 
or Western-Asiatie musician who was taken prisoner 
by Nebuchadnezzar during one of his campaigns 
on the coast of the Mediterranean. Others, with 
far greater probability, regard it as a Semitic word, 

and connect it with “a tube” (Fiirst). 


a • To what In wild under Eamel fAirer. i*».) re- 1 the render mny add Dr. Kobinson’s statement, BiU 
ipfcting the obstinacy and luorosencsa of this animal. I H*s. 11. 032-035, 1st ed. • U. 


DUMAH 


DUNG 


rhc word occurs in the Talmud ( Succa , 

36a), where it evidently has the meaning of an air- 
pipe. Landau {Aruch, art. "pSDD) considers it 
synonymous with siphon. Ibn Yaliia, in his com- 
mentary on Dan. iii. 5, renders it by ttJISSTTlS 
(opycu'a), organ, the well-known powerful musical 
instrument, composed of a series of pipes. Rabb. 
Elias, whom Buxtorf quotes (Lexic. Talmud, col. 
1504), translates it by the German word Leier 
(lyre). 

The old-fashioned spinet, the precursor of the 
harpsichord, is said to have resembled in tone the 
ancient dulcimer. The modern dulcimer is de- 
scribed by Dr. Busby {Did. of Music) as a trian- 
gular instrument, consisting of a Uttle chest, strung 
with about fifty wires cast over a bridge fixed at 
each end ; the shortest wire is IS inches in length, 
the longest 36: it is played with two small ham- 
mers held in the hands of the performer. 

D. YV. M. 

DU'MAH (n?2VT [silence] : [in Gen.,] 
Aoi/yiid [Alex. ISou/xa: in 1 Chr.,] ’iSoujua [Comp. 
Ao vfxa', in Is.,] 1 ihovfxala . : Duma), a son of Ish- 
rnaei, most probably the founder of an Ishmaelite 
tribe of Arabia, and thence the name of the prin- 
cipal place, or district, inhabited by that tribe. In 
Gen. xxv. 14, and 1 Chr. i. 30, the name occurs in 
the list of the sons of Ishmael ; and in Isaiah (xxi. 
11), in the “ burden of Dumah,” coupled with Seir, 
the forest of Arabia, and Kedar. The name of a 
town in the northwestern part of the peninsula, 
Duomat-el-Jendtl, a is held by Gesenius, and .other 
European authorities, to have been thus derived; 
and the opinion is strengthened by Arab tradition- 
ists, who have the same belief ( Mir-dt ez-Zemdn). 
The latter, however, err in writing “ Dawmat- el- 

Jendel^ X/Ojc}) \ while the lexico- 

graphers and geographers of their nation expressly 
state that it is correctly “ Doomat-el-J endelf or 

“ Dooma-el-J endel ” (Jjail or 

^ O ' 9 

signifying “ Dumah of the 

stones or blocks of stone,” of which it is said to 
have been built (Sihah, MS., Mardsid, and Mush- 
tarak, s. v.); not the “ stony Dumah,” as Europeans 
render it. El-Jendel is said by some to mean 
“ stones such as a man can lift ” ( Kdmoos ), and 
seems to indicate that the place was built of un- 
hewn or Cyclopean masonry, similar to that of very 
ancient structures. The town itself, which is one 
of the “ Kureiydt ” of Wddi-bKurd ft ( Mardsid , 
B. v. Doomah), appears to be called “ Doomat-el- 
Jcndd; ” and the fortress which it contains, to have 


the special appellation of “ Marid ” 


It should be observed that there are two 
“ Doomahs ; ” that named in this article, and D. 
zl'Erdk. The chief of one, a contemporary of 
Mohammed, is said to have founded the other, or 
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to have given it the name of D. ; but most Arab 
authorities, and probability also, are in favor of the 
prior antiquity of the former. E. S. P. 

DU'MAH (nDYl [silence, i. e. land of ] : 
'P €/xvd’, Alex. [Comp. Aid.] 'Pou^ua : Ruma), a 
city in the mountainous district of Judah, near 
Hebron (Josh. xv. 52). In the Onomasticon of 
Eusebius and Jerome it is named as a very large 
place (Kcofxrj fxeyicrTT}), IT miles from Eleuthero- 
polis, in the district of Daroma (i. e. “ the south,” 

from the Hebrew Eleutheropolis not 

being certainly known, this description does not 
afford much clew. Robinson passed the ruins of a 
village called ed-Diumeh , 6 miles southwest of 
Hebron (Rob. i. 212), and this may possibly be 
Dumah. (See also Kiepert’s Map , 185G; and Van 
de Velde’s Memoir, 308 ). c G. 

DUNG (Vbs, VSil, the latter always, 

and the two former generally, applied to men; 

tEHQ, to brute animals, the second 

exclusively to animals offered in sacrifice, and the 
third to the dung of cows or camels). The uses 
of dung were twofold, as manure, and as fuel. The 
manure consisted either of straw steeped in liquid 

manure ^5? lit. in dung water , Is. 

xxv. 10), or the sweepings (nn^D, Is. v. 25) of 
the streets and roads, which were carefully removed 
from about the houses and collected in heaps 

(nbtTS) outside the walls of the towns at fixed 
spots (hence the dung-gate at Jerusalem, Neh. ii. 
13), and thence removed in due course to the fields 
(Mishn. Sheb. 3, § 1-3). To sit on a dung-heap 
was a sign of the deepest dejection (1 Sam. ii. 8; 
Ps. cxiii. 7; Lam. iv. 5; cf. Job ii. 8, LXX. and 
Vulg.). The mode of applying manure to trees 
was by digging holes about their roots and inserting 
it (Luke xiii. 8), as still practiced in Southern 
Italy (Trench, Parables, p. 356). In the case of 
sacrifices the dung was burnt outside the camp 
(Ex. xxix. 14; Lev. iv. 11, viii. 17; Num. xix. 5); 
hence the extreme opprobrium of the threat in 
Mai. ii. 3. Particular directions were laid down 
in the law to enforce cleanliness with regard to 
human ordure (Deut. xxiii. 12 ff.): it was the 
grossest insult to turn a man’s house into a recep- 
tacle for it (ilSrqS, 2 K. x. 27; -iVo, Ezr. vi. 
11: Dan. ii. 5, iii. 29, “dunghill” A. V.); pub- 
lic establishments of that nature are still found in 
the large towns of the East (Russell’s Aleppo, i. 
34). The expression to “cast out as dung” im- 
plied not only the offensiveness of the object, but 
also the ideas of removal (1 K. xiv. 10), and still 
more exposure (2 K. ix. 37; Jer. viii. 2). The 
reverence of the later Hebrews would not permit 
the pronunciation of some of the terms used in 
Scripture, and accordingly more delicate words were 
substituted in the margin (2 K. vi. 25, x. 27, xviii. 
27 ; Is. xxxvi. 12). The occurrence of such names 
as Gilalai, Dimnah, Madmenah, and Madmannah. 
shows that these ideas of delicacy did not extend 
to ordinary matters. The term aKv&a\a (“ dung,” 


a The t ’’ in Doomat Is thus written for h ” by 
grammatical construction. 

ft Winer, in his art. Duma , quoting Hitzig (Zeller’s 
J aArb. 1848), has complicated the question by making 
D. el-Jendel distinct from D. of Wadi -l- Kurd. 


c * Keil ( Josua , p. 125) and Knobel ( Josua , p. 437 
recognize Dumah in this ed-Dau?neh, though Robin- 
son (i. 212, 2d ed.) expresses no opinion. Raumei 
( Paldstina , p. 184, 4te Aufi.)ad‘ pts this identification 

H. 
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A. Y T ., PhiL iii. 8) applies to refuse of any kind 
(cf. Ecclus. xxvii. 4). 

The difficulty of procuring fuel in Syria, Arabia, 
and Egypt, has made dung in all ages valuable as a 
substitute: it was probably used for heating ovens 
u id for baking eakes (Ez. iv. 12, 15), the equable 
heat which it produced adapting it peculiarly for 
the latter operation. Cow’s and camel's dung is 
still used for a similar purpose by the Bedouins 
(Burckhardt’s Xotes, i. 57) : they even form a 
gjiecies of pan for frying eggs out of it (Russell, i. 
39): in Egypt the dung is mixed with straw and 
formed into Hat round cakes, which are dried in 
the suu (Lane, i. 252, ii. 141). W. L. 13. 

DUNGEON. [Prison.] 

* DUNG-PORT (Neh. ii. 13). [Jerusalem, 

VIII.] II. 

DU'RA (K“Vn : [Theodot.] Aeeipd; [LXX. 

6 irepi'/3oAos:] Mura), the plain where Nebuchad- 
nezzar set up the golden image (Dan. iii. 1), has 
been sometimes identified with a tract a little below 
Teknt , on the left bank of the Tigris (Layard, 
Kin. <f Bab. p. 409), where the name Bur is still 
found, But (1) this tract probably never belonged 
to Babylon; (2) at any rate it is too far from the 
capital to be the place where the image was set up; 
for the plain of Dura was in the province or district 

of Babylon (^22 rD'HBS), and therefore in 
the vicinity of the city; (3) the name Bur, in its 
modern use, is applicable to any plain. M. Oppert 
places the plain (or, as he calls it, the “valley”) 
of Dura to the south-east of Babylon, in the vicinity 
of the mound of fhnrair or Btiair. He has dis- 
covered on this site the |>cdestal of a colossal statue, 
and regards the modern name as a corruption of 
the ancient appellation. • G. R. 

* DUST shaken oft* from one’s sandals (Acts 
xiii. 51 ), or his garments (Acts xviii. G) was a sym- 
bolic act, expressive of disapprobation and renun- 
ciation. Its signifieancy lay in the idea that those 
against whom the act was directed were so un- 
worthy that it was defiling to one to allow’ so much 
as a particle of the soil to cleave to his garments 
(see YVctstein’s Xov. Test. i. 370). For other 
references to this custom, see Matt. x. 14; Mark 
vi. 11; Luke ix. 5, x. 11. 

Dust thrown into the air by an excited crowd, 
as in the case of the mob at Jerusalem on hearing 
I ’aid’s declaration that the heathen were to share 
in the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom (Acts 
xxii. 23), wa* an expression of rage and menace, 
while at the same time it inflamed still further the 
passion already excited. The oriental traveller, Sir 
John (’hardin (Ilarmer’s Obsen’ations, iv. 203) 
states that this form of jjopular outbreak is not 
uncommon among the Persians at the present day. 
The peasants there when they have a grievance to 
redress, collect at the palace-gate, howl, rend their 
garments and throw' dust into the air, in order to 
enforce by such frantic violence their demand for 
justice. In like manner Shiinei, as he cursed 
David (2 Sam. xvi. 13), “ threw stones at him and 


a The modern Arabic term for the Griffon Vulture, 
Including the V. aurieularis and V. rinrrevs , is AY«r. 
This word Is never applied to the A ’eopkron jmcnop- 
I erus or "Rnchuiah.” The Eagles nrc designated col- 
lectively by Cgab with a specific adjective for various 
ipocies. I am Inclined, therefore, to restrict the Iteb. 
to the majestic Vi/Utir , every Scrip’.urol rharac- 


east dust ” (according to the Hebrew, and as in 
the margin of the A. V., “dusted him with dust ”). 

Panting “after the dust of the earth on the head 
of the poor” is mentioned in Amos ii. 7 as a mark 
of avarice. Even those who were so wTctehed as 
to have nothing hut the dust and ashes, which, in 
token of their misery, they had spread upon their 
heads, were still objects of the rapacity of the 
merciless miser. With an approach to this sar- 
casm, it is said in the old ballad of Gcmutus the 
Jew ( Connoisseur , No. xvi.) w’ho, in default of the 
payment of his bond, insisted on having “hi* 
pound of flesh ” : — 

" Ilis heart doth thinke on many a wile, 

How to deceive the poore ; 

His mouth is almost full of mucke, 

Yet still he gapes for more.” 

See under Mourning in regard to the custom of 
sprinkling ashes on the head or person as a badge 
of sorrow. See Serpent for what is meant by 
the tempter’s being doomed to “eat dust all the 
days of his life” (Gen. iii. 14). II. 


E. 

EAGLE C’ltE‘3, nesher : dents: aquila). The 
Hebrew word, which occurs frequently in the 0. T., 
may denote a particular species of the Falconidce , 
as in Lev. xi. 13, Deut. xiv. 12, where the nesher 
is distinguished from the ossifruye, osprey , and 
other raptorial birds; but the term is used also 
to express the grifl’on vulture (1 utiitr f ulcus) in 
two or three passages. 

At least four distinct kinds of eagles have been 
observed in Palestine, namely, the golden eagle 
(Aquila chrysaetos), the spotted eagle (A. mcria ), 
the commonest species in the rocky districts (see 
Ibis, i. 23), ihe imperial eagle ( Aquila Ihliaca), 
and the very common Circaetos yal/icus, which 
preys on the numerous reptiliu of Palestine (for a 
figure of this bird see Osprey). The Hebrew* 
nesher may stand for any of these different species, 
though perhaps more particular reference to the 
golden and imperial eagles and the griffon vulture 
may be intended. 11 

The eagle’s swiftness of flight is the subject of 
frequent allusion in Scripture (Deut. xxviii. 49, 
2 Sam. i. 23; Jer. iv. 13, xlix. 22; Lam. iv. 19, 
Ac.); its mounting high into the air is referred to 
(in Job xxxix. 27; I’rov. xxiii. 5, xxx. 19; Is. xl. 
31; Jer. xlix. 1G); its strength and vigor (in Ps. 
ciii. 5); its predaceous habits (Job ix. 2G; Prov. 
xxx. 17); its setting its nest in high places (in Jei. 
xlix. 10); the eare in training its young to fly (in 
Ex. xix. 4; Deut. xxxii. 11); its powers of vision 
(in Job xxxix. 29). 

Die passage in Mic. i. 10, “Enlarge thy baldness 
as the eagle,” has been uuderslood bv Bochart 
( Ilieroz . ii. 744) and others to refer to t he eagle at 
the time of its moulting in the spring. Oedmann 
( W rmisch. Sam m. i. G4) erroneously refers [?] the 
baldness s|>okcn of by the prophet to point to the 


tcristie of the A Vs/nr inung inure true of the Griffon 
Vulture than of any Eagle. H. B. T. 

The render will find the vernacular Arabic names 
of different species of Ynluiridnj and KnJconidtc in 
lioehe's Catalogue den Oisraur obsrrr. m Afgtnc 
nnd in Ibis, vols. i., lb, Tristram’s papers on the Or 
nitholegy of North Africa. 
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Pultur barbatus ( Gypaetus ), the bearded vulture 
>r lammergyer, which he supposed was bald. It 
appears to us to be extremely improbable that there 
is any reference in the passage under consideration 
to eagles moulting. Allusion is here made to the 
custom of shaving the head as a token of mourn- 
ing ; but there would be little or no appropriateness 
in the comparison of a shaved head with an eagle at 
the time of moulting. But if the nesher is supposed 
to denote the griffon vulture ( Vultur falvus ), the 
simile is peculiarly appropriate; it may be remarked 

that the Hebrew verb karach (rHf?) signifies “ to 
make bald on the back part of the head;” the 
notion heie conveyed is very applicable to the 
whole head and neck of this bird, which is desti- 
tute of true feathers. 



Aquila Heliaca. 


With reference to the texts referred to above, 
which compare the watchful and sustaining care of 
his people by the Almighty with that exhibited by 
the eagle in training its young ones to fly, we may 
quote a passage from Sir Humphry Davy, who says, 
“ I once saw a very interesting sight above one of 
the crags of Ben Nevis, as I was going in the pur- 
suit of black game. Two parent eagles were teach- 
ing their offspring, two young birds, the manoeuvres 
of flight. They began by rising from the top of 
the mountain, in the eye of the sun. It was about 
midday, and bright for this climate. They at first 
made small circles, and the young birds imitated 
them. They paused on their wings, waiting till 
they had made their first flight, and then took a 
second and larger gyration : always rising towards 
the sun, and enlarging their circle of flight so as to 
make a gradually ascending spiral. The young 
ones still and slowly followed, apparently flying bet- 
ter as they mounted ; and they continued this sub- 
lime exercise, always rising, till they became mere 
points in the air, and the young ones were lost, and 
xfterwards their parents, to our aching sight.” 
The expression in Ex. and Deut. (II. cc.), “ beareth 
'hem on her wings,” has been understood by Kab- 
finical writers and others to mean that the eagle 
does actually carry her young ones on her wings 
and shoulders. This is putting oil the words a 
^instruction which they by no means are intended 
« convey ; at the same time, it is not improbable 


hat tne parent bird assists the first efforts of hei 
young by flying under them, thus sustaining them 
for a moment, and encouraging them in their early 
lessons. 

In I’s. ciii. 5 it is said, “ Thy youth is renewed 9 
like the eagle’s” (see also Is. xl. 31). Some Jew- 
ish interpreters have illustrated this passage by a 
reference to the old fables about the eagle being 
able to renew his strength when very old (see Bo- 
chart, Hitroz. ii. 747). Modern commentators for 
the most part are inclined to think that these words 
refer to the eagle after the moulting season, when 
the bird is more full of activity than before. We 
much prefer Hengsten berg’s explanation on Ps. ciii. 
5, “ Thy youth is renewed, so that in point of 
strength thou art like the eagle.” 

The aerol of Matt. xxiv. 23, Luke xvii. 37, may 
include the Vultur fulvus and Neophron percnop- 
terus ; though, as eagles frequently prey upon dead 
bodies, there is no necessity to restiict the Greek 
word to the Vultundce. a The figure of an eagle is 
now and has been long a favorite military ensign. 
The Persians so employed it; which fact illustrates 
the passage in Is. xlvi. 11, where Cyrus is alluded 

to under the symbol of an “eagle” (Ij'V) or 
“ravenous bird” (comp. Xenoph. Cyrop . vii. 4). 
The same bird was similarly employed by the As- 
syrians and the Komans. Eagles are frequently 
represented in Assyrian sculptures attending the 
soldiers in their battles ; and some have hence sup- 
posed that they were trained birds. Considering, 
however, the wild and intractable nature of eagles, 
it is very improbable that this was the case. The 
representation of these birds was doubtless intended 
to portray the common feature in Eastern battle- 
field scenery, of birds of prey awaiting to satisfy 
their hunger on the bodies of the slain. 

W. H. 

E'ANES (Maoris; [Aid. *H avt)s^\ Esses), 1 
Esdr. ix. 21, a name which stands in the place of 
Hakim, Maaseiaii, and Elijah, in the parallel 
list of Ezra x. It does not appear whence the 
translators obtained the form of the name given 
in the A. V. 

* Here, as in many other instances in the Apoc- 

rypha, the form of the name in the A. Y. is de- 
rived, either directly or indirectly, from the Aldine 
edition. A. 

* EAR used as a verb (from the Lat. arare 
through the Anglo-Saxon erian) in Deut. xxi. 4; 
1 Sam. viii. 12; Is. xxx. 24 (A. V.), meant “to 
plough” or “till,” at the time when our English 
version was made. So in Shakespeare {Rich. II .. 
iii. 2): — 

w And let them go 

To ear the land that hath some hope to grow.” 

See Eastwood and Wright's Bible Word-Book, p. 
1G3 (Lond. 18G6). H. 

* EARING (from the Anglo-Saxon erixing ) 

occurs in Gen. xlv. G and Ex. xxxiv. 21 (A. V.), 
where, according to the present English usage, we 
should write “ ploughing ” for “ earing,” and 
“ ploughing-time ” for “ caring-time.” Thus “ ear- 
ing ” at present (so liable to be taken in the sense 
of putting forth ears) suggests almost the opposite 
of the true meaning. H. 


a it is necessary to remember that no true eagl« 
will kill for himself if he can find dead llesh. 

H. B. T 
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EARNEST. This term occurs only thrice in 
the A. V. (2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; Eph. i. 14). The 
equivalent in the original is appal 3wr, a (Ireeizecl 

jform of which was introduced hy the Fho?- 

uicians into Greece, and also into Italy, where it 
reappears under the forms arrhabo and arrha. It 
may again he traced in the French arrhes, and in 
the old Knglish expression Karl's or Arle's money. 
The Hebrew word was used generally for pledge 
(Gen. xxxviii. 17), and in its cognate forms fur 
surety (Frov. xvii. 18) and hostage (2 K. xiv. 14). 
The Greek derivative, however, acquired a more 
technical sense as signifying the de/msit paid by the 
purchaser on entering into an agreement for the 
purchase of anything (Suid. Lit. s. v.). A similar 
legal and technical sense attaches to earnest, the 
payment of which places both the vendor and the 
purchaser in a position to enforce the carrying out 
of the contract (Hlaekstone, ii. 80 [which see]). 
There is a marked distinction between pledge and 
earnest in this respect, that the latter is a part - 
payment, and therefore implies the identity in kind 
of the deposit with the future full payment; whereas 
a pledge may be something of a totally different 
nature, as in Gen. xxxviii., to be resumed by the 
depositor when he has completed his contract. 
Thus the expression u earnest of the Spirit” im- 
plies, beyond the idea of security, the identity in 
kind, though not in degree, and the continuity of 
the Christian’s privileges in this world and in tin* 
next. 'Hie payment of earnest-money under the 
name of urrubon is still one of the common occur- 
rences of Arab life. a W. L. 11. 

EAR-RINGS. The word CTD, by which these 
ornaments are usually described, is unfortunately 
ambiguous, originally referring to the nose-ring 
(as its root indicates), and thence transferred to 
the ear-ring. The full expression for the latter is 

CO (Gen. xxxv. 4), in contradis- 
tinction to CO (Gen. xxiv. 47). In the 

majority of cases, however, the kind is not spec- 
ified, and the only clew to the meaning is the con- 
text. The term occurs in this undefined sense in 
Judg. viii. 24; Job xlii. 11; Prov. xxv. 12: llos. 
ii. 13. The material of which the ear-ring was 
made was generally gold (Ex. xxxii. 2), and its 
form circular, as we may infer from the name 

bvy, by which it is described (Nnm. xxxi. 50: 
Ez. xvi. 12): such was the shape usual in Egypt 
(Wilkinson's Egyptians, iii. ,370). They were 
worn by women and by youth of both sexes (Ex. 
1. c.). It has been inferred from the passage quoted, 
and from Judg. viii. 24, that they were not worn '■ 
by men: these passages arc, however, by no means 
conclusive. In the former an order is given to the 
men in such terms that they could not 1 e men- 
tioned, though they might have been implicitly 
included; in the latter the amount of' the gold is 
the peculiarity adverted to, and not the character 
of the ornament, a peculiarity which is still notice- 
able among the inhabitants of southern Arabia 
(Wcllsted’s Travels , i. 321). The mention of the 
sons in Ex. xxxii. 2 (which, however, is omitted in 
the EXX.) is in favor of their having been worn; 
mid it appears unlikely that the Hebrews presented 


a • In regard to the uncurtain etymology of " ear- 
nest,” see Eastwood und Wright's Bible Wool- Bunk . p. 
169. H. 


an exception to the almost universal practice of 
Asiatics, both in ancient and modern times (Winer, 
Reed wort. s. v. Ohrringe). The ear-ring appears 
to have been regarded with superstitious reverence 
as.an amulet: thus it is named in the Chaldee and 

Samaritan versions a holy thing ; and in 

Is. iii. 20 the word properly amulets , is 

rendered in the A. V., after the LXX. and Vulg., 
earrings. [Amulet.] On this account they were 
surrendered along with the idols by Jacob's house- 
hold (Gen. xxxv. 4). Chardin describes ear-rings, 





Egyptian Ear-rings, from Wilkinson. 


with talismanic figures and characters on them, as 
still existing in the East (Frown's Antiquities, ii. 
305). Jewels were sometimes attached to the rings: 

they were called (from to drop), a 

word rendered in Judg. viii. 2G, oppioKoi : innnilia: 
collars or sweet jewels, A. V., and in Is. iii. 19, 
Kadtfxa' tonjrns: chains or sweet balls, A. V. The 
size of the ear-rings still worn in eastern countries 
far exceeds what is usual among ourselves (Har- 
mer’s Observadons , iv. 311, 314); hence they 
formed a handsome present (Job xlii. 11), or offer- 
ing to the service of God (Num. xxxi. 50). 

\V. L. 15. 

EARTH. This term is used in two widely 
different senses: (1) for the material of which the 
earth’s surface is composed ; (2) as the name of the 
planet on which man dwells. The Hebrew lan- 
guage discriminates between these two by the use 

of separate terms, Adamah for the former, 

Krets (YHS^ for the latter. As the two are es- 
sentially distinct, we shall notice them separately. 

I. Adamah is the earth in the sense of soil or 
ground, particularly as being susceptible of culti- 
vation; hence the expression ish adamah for an 
agriculturist (Gen. ix. 20). The earth supplied 
the elementary substance of which man’s hotly was 
formed, and the terms adam and adamah are 
I brought into juxtaposition, implying an etymolog- 
ical connection (Gen. ii. 7). [Adam.] The opin- 
ion that man’s body was formed of eartli prevailed 
among the Greeks (Hesiod, Op. et I)i. til, 70; 
l’lat. Rep. p. 269), the Homans (Virg. Ciorg. ii. 
341; Ovid, Mil. i. 82), the Egyptians (Diotl. Sic. 
i. 10), and other ancient nations. It is evidently 
based on the observation of the material into which 
t he body is resolved after death (Job x. 9; Keel, 
xii. 7). The law prescribed earth as the material 
out of which altars were to be raised (Ex. xx. 24); 
liiihr (Symb. i. 488) sees in this a reference to the 
name adam : others with more reason compare the 
ora de respite of the Homans (Ov. Tnst. v. 5, 9; 
II or. Od. iii. 8, 4, 5), and view it as a precept of 
simplicity. Naaman’s request for two mules’ bur- 
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ien of earth (2 K. v. 17) was based on the idea 
that Jehovah, like the heathen deities, was a local 
god, and could be worshipped acceptably only on 
his own soil. 

II. Erets is explained by Von Bohlen ( Introd . 
to Gen. ii. 6) as meaning etymologically the low 
in opposition to the high, i. e. the heaven. It is 
applied in a more or less extended sense: (1) to 
the whole world (Gen. i. 1); (2) to land as op- 
posed to sea (Gen. i. 10); (3) to a country (Gen. 
xxi. 32); (4) to a plot of ground (Gen. xxiii. 15); 
and (5) to the ground on which a man stands (Gen. 
xxxiii. 3). The two former senses alone concern 
us, the first involving an inquiry into the opinions 
of the Hebrews on Cosmogon}-, the second on Ge- 
ography. 

I. Cosmogony. — The views of the Hebrews 
on this subject are confessedly imperfect and ob- 
scure. This arises partly from the ulterior objects 
which led them to the study of natural science, and 
still more from the poetical coloring with which 
they expressed their opinions. The books of Gen- 
esis, Job, and Psalms supply the most numerous 
notices. Of these, the two latter are strictly poet- 
ical works, and their language must be measured 
by the laws of poetical expression ; in the first alone 
have we anything approaching to an historical and 
systematic statement, and even this is but a sketch 
— an outline — which ought to be regarded at the 
same distance, from the same point of view, and 
through the same religious medium as its author 
regarded it. The act of creation itself, as recorded 
in the first chapter of Genesis, is a subject beyond 
and above the experience of man; human language, 
derived, as it originally was, from the sensible and 
material world, fails to find an adequate term to 
describe the act; for our word ‘‘create” and the 
Hebrew bara, though most appropriate to express 
the idea of an original creation, are yet applicable 
and must necessarily be applicable to other modes 
of creation ; nor does the addition of such expres- 
sions as “out of things that were not” ( e £ ouk 
uvToiv, 2 Macc. vii. 28), or “not from things which 
appear” (g. 7 ] 4k (pairo/nevoov, Heb. xi. 3) contrib- 
ute much to the force of the declaration. The 
absence of a term which shall describe exclusively 
an original creation is a necessary infirmity of lan- 
guage : as the event occurred but once, the corres- 
ponding term must, in order to be adequate, have 
been coined for the occasion and reserved for it 
alone, which would have been impossible. The 
same observation applies, though in a modified de- 
gree, to the description of the various processes 
subsequent to the existence of original matter. 
Moses viewed matter and all the forms of matter in 
their relations primarily to God, and secondarily to 
man — as manifesting the glory of the former, and 
as designed for the use of the latter. In relation 
to the former, he describes creation with the special 
view of illustrating the Divine attributes of power, 
goodness, wisdom, arid accordingly he throws this 
narrative into a form which impresses the reader 
with the sense of these attributes. In relation to 
the latter, he selects his materials with the special 
view of illustrating the subordination of all the 
orders of material things to the necessities and 
comforts of man. With these objects in view, it 
ought not to be a matter of surprise, if the simple 
Oarrative of creation omits much that scientific re- 
iearch has since supplied, and appears in a guise 
idapted to those objects. The subject itself is 
throughout one of a transcendental character; it 
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should consequently be subjected to the same stand 
ard of interpretation as other passages of the Bible 
descriptive of objects which are entirely beyond the 
experience of man, such as the day of judgmen^ 
the states of heaven and hell, and the representa- 
tions of the Divine Majesty. The style ol criticism 
applied to Gen. i. by the opponents, and not unfre- 
quently by the supporters of Revelation, is such as 
would be subversive of many of the most noble and 
valuable portions of the Bible. With these pref- 
atory remarks we proceed to lay down what appear 
to us to be the leading features of Hebrew cos- 
mogony. ' 

1. The earth was regarded not only as the cen- 
tral point of the universe, but as the universe itself 
every other body — the heavens, sun, moon, and 
stars — being subsidiary to, and, as it were, the 
complement of the earth. The Hebrew language 
has 110 expression equivalent to our universe : “ the 
heavens and the earth” (Gen. i. 1, xiv. 19; Ex. 
xxxi. 17) has been regarded as such; but it is clear 
that the heavens were looked upon as a necessary 
adjunct of the earth — the curtain of the tent in 
which man dwells (Is. xl. 22), the sphere above 
which fitted the sphere below (comp. Job xxii. 14, 
and Is. xl. 22), — designed solely for purposes of 
beneficence in the economy of the earth. This 
appears from the account of its creation and offices : 
the existence of the heaven was not prior to or 
contemporaneous with that of the earth, but subse- 
quent to it; it was created on the second day (Gen. 
i. G). The term under which it is described, rahia 

is significant of its extension , that it was 
stretched out as a curtain (Ps. civ. 2) over the sur- 
face of the earth. Moreover it depended upon the 
earth; it had its “foundations” (2 Sam. xxii. 8) 
on the edges of the earth’s circle, where it was sup- 
ported by the mountains as by massive pillars (Job 
xxvi. 11). Its offices were (1) to support the 
waters which were above it (Gen. i. 7 ; Ps. cxlviii. 
4), and thus to form a mighty reservoir of rain and 
snow, which were to pour forth through its win- 
dows (Gen. vii. 11; Is. xxiv. 18) and doors (Ps. 
lxxviii. 23), as through opened sluice-gates, for the 
fructification of the earth; (2) to serve as the sub- 
stratum ((TTepew/jLa or “ firmament") in which the 
celestial bodies were to be fixed. As with the 
heaven itself, so also with the heavenly bodies; they 
were regarded solely as the ministers of the earth. 
Their offices were (1) to give light; (2) to separate 
between day and night; (3) to be for signs, as in 
the case of eclipses or other extraordinary phe- 
nomena; for seasons, as regulating seedtime and 
harvest, summer and winter, as well as religious 
festivals ; and for days and years, the length of the 
former being dependent 011 the sun, the latter being 
estimated by the motions both of sun and moon 
(Gen. i. 14-18); so that while it might truly be 
said that they held “dominion” over the earth 
(Job xxxviii. 33), that dominion was exercised 
solely for the convenience of the tenants of earth 
(Ps. civ. 19-23). So entirely indeed was the ex- 
istence of heaven and the heavenly bodies designed 
for the earth, that with the earth they shall simul- 
taneously perish (2 Pet. iii. 10): the curtain of the 
tent shall be rolled up and the stars shall of neces 
sity drop off (Is. xxxiv. 4; Matt. xxiv. 29) — their 
sympathy with earth’s destruction being the coun- 
terpart of their joyous song when its foundations 
were laid (Job xxxviii. 7). 

2. The earth was regarded in a twofold aspect* 
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in relation to God, as the manifestation of his 
Infinite attributes; in relation to man, as the scene 
of his abode. (1.) l’he 1 1 ebrew cosmogony is based 
upon the -leading principle that the universe exists, 
not independently of God, by any necessity or any 
inherent power, nor yet contemporaneously with 
God, as being co-existent with him, nor yet in 
opposition to God, os a hostile clement, but depend- 
ently upon him, subsequently to him, and in s'ub- 
jection to him. The opening words of Genesis 
express in broad terms this leading principle; how- 
ever difficult it may Ik;, as we have already observed, 
to express this truth adequately in human language, 
yet there can be no doubt that the subordination 
of matter to God in every respect is implied in that 
passage, as well as in other passages, too numerous 
to quote, which comment upon it. The same great 
principle runs through the whole history of creation : 
matter owed all its forms and modifications to the 
will of God: in itself dull and inert, it received its 
first vivifying capacities from the influence of the 
Spirit of God brooding over the deep (Gen. i. 2); 
the progressive inipi nements in its condition were 
the direct and miraculous effects of God's will ; no 
interposition of secondary causes is recognized : 
“He spake and it was ” (l’s. xxxiii. 0;; and the 
pointed terseness and sharpness with which the 
writer sums up the whole transaction in the three 
expressions “God said,” “ it was so,” “ God saw 
that it was good ” — tlie first declaring the divine 
volition, the second the immediate result, the third 
the perfectness of the work — harmonizes aptly with 
the view which he intended to express. Thus the 
earth became in the eyes of the pious Hebrew the 
scene on which the Divine perfections were dis- 
played: the heavens (L*s. xix. 1), the earth (l*s. 
xxiv. 1, civ. 24), the sea (Job xxvi. 10; I*s. Ixxxix. 
9; Jer. v. 22), “mountains and hills, fruitful trees 
and all cedars, beasts and all cattle, creeping things 
ami flying fowl” (I’s. exlviii. 9, 10), all displayed 
one or other of the leading attributes of II is char- 
acter. So also with the ordinary operations of 
nature — the thunder was His voice (Job xxxvii. 
5), the lightnings 1 1 is arrows (Ps. lxxvii. 17), wind 
and storm 1 Us messengers (IV exlviii. 8), the earth- 
quake, the eclipse, and the comet, the signs of His 
presence (Joel ii. 10; Matt. xxiv. 29; Luke xxi. 
25). 

(2.) The earth was regarded in relation to man, 
and accordingly each act of creation is a preparation 
of the earth for his abode — light, as t lie primary 
condition of all life ; the heavens, for purposes 
already detailed ; the dry land, for his home ; 
“grass for the cattle and herb for the service of 
man” (I’s. civ. 14); the alternations of day and 
night, the one for his work and the other for his 
rest (l's. civ. 28); fish, fowl, and flesh for his food; 
the beasts of burden, to lighten his toil. The work 
of each day of creation has its specific application 
to the requirements and the comforts of man, and 
is recorded with that special view. 

3. Creation was regarded as a progressive work 
— a gradual development from the inferior to the 
superior orders of things. 'Finis it was with the 
e-irth’s surface, at first a chaotic mass, waste find 
•jnpty , well described in the paronoinastic terms 
tohu , bahn, overspread with waters and enveloped in 
darkness (Gen. i. 2), and thence gradually brought 
into a ‘fate of order and beauty so conspicuous, as 
to have led the Latins to describe it by the name 
J fuiu/us. Thus also with the different portions of j 
the universe, the earth before the light, the light I 


before the firmament, the firmament before the dry 
land. Thus also with light itself, at first the 
elementary principle, separated from the darkness, 
hut without defined boundaries ; afterwards the 
illuminating bodies with their distinct powers and 
offices — a progression that is well expressed in 
the Hebrew language by the terms dr and madr 

"nSD). Thus also with the orders of 
living beings ; firstly, plants ; secondly, fish and 
birds; thirdly, cattle; and Lastly, man. From 
“good ” in the several parts to “ very good ” as n 
whole (Gen. i. 31), such was its progress in the 
judgment of the Omnipotent workman. 

4. Order involves time; a succession of events 
implies a succession of periods; and accordingly 
Moses assigns the work of creation to six days, 
each having its specific portion — light to the first, 
the firmament to the second, the dry land and 
plants to the third, the heavenly bodies to the 
fourth, fish and fowl to the fifth, beasts and man 
to the sixth. The manner, in which these acts 
are described as having been done, precludes all 
idea of time in relation to their performance: it 
was miraculous and instantaneous: “God said” 
and then “ it was.” llut the progressiveness, and 
consequently the individuality of the acts, does 
involve an idea of time as elapsing between the 
completion of one and the commencement of an- 
other; otherwise the work of creation would have 
resolved itself into a single continuou. act. The 
period assigned to each individual act is a day — 
the only period which represents the entire cessation 
of a work through the interposition of night. That 
a natural day is represented under the expression 
“ evening was and morning was,” admits, we think, 
of no doubt; the term “day” alone may refer 
sometimes to an indefinite period contemporaneous 
with a single event; but when the individual parts 
of a day, “evening and morning ” are specified, 
and when a series of such days are noticed in their 
numerical order, no analogy of language admits of 
our understanding the term in anything else than 
its literal sense. The Hebrews had no other Wans 
of expressing the civil day of 24 hours than as 

“evening, morning” (^7.21 Dan. viii. 14), 

similar to the Greek vvx^T]^pov > and although 
the alternation of light and darkness lay at the 
root of the expression, yet the Hebrews in their 
use of it no more thought of those elements than 
do we when we use the terms fortnight or se'nniyht ; 
in each case the lapse of a certain time, and not 
the elements by which that time is calculated, is 
intended ; so that, without the least inconsistency 
either of language or of reality, the expression may 
be applied to the days previous to the creation of 
the sun. The application of the same expressions 
to the events subsequent to the creation of the sun, 
as well os the use of the word “ day ” in the 4th 
commandment without any indications that it is 
used in a different sense, or in any other than the 
literal acceptation of Gen. i. 5 IV., confirm the view 
abo\o shitcd. The interpretation that “ evening 
and morning ” = hr ginning ami ( nd y is opjiosed not 
only to the order in which the words stand, 1 ut to 
the sense of the words elsewhere. 

5. The Hebrews, though regarding creation as 
the immediate act of God, did not ignore the 
evident fact that existing materials and intermediate 
agencies were employed both then and in the sub- 
sequent ojierations of nature. Thus the simple fad 
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♦Godereatea iiian ” (Gen. i. 27) is amplified by 
the subsequent notice of the material substanee of 
whieh his body was made (Gen. ii. 7); and so also 
of the animals (Gen. i. 24, ii. 19). The separation 
of sea and land, attributed in Gen. i. 6 to the 
Divine fiat, was seen to involve the proeess of par- 
tial elevations of the earth’s surface (l J s. eiv. 8, 
“the mountains aseend, the valleys deseend;” 
comp. Prov. viii. 25-28). The formation of elouds 
and the supply of moisture to the earth, which in 
Gen. i. 7 was provided by the creation of the firma- 
ment, was afterwards attributed to its true cause 
in the eontinual return of the waters from the 
earth’s surface (Eeel. i. 7). The existence of the 
element'of light, as distinet from the sun (Gen. i. 
3, 14; Job xxxviii. 19), has likewise been explained 
as the result of a philosophically correct view as to 
the nature of light ; more probably, however, it was 
founded upon the incorrect view that the light of 
the moon was independent of the sun. 

6. With regard to the earth’s body, the Hebrews 
conceived its surface to be an immense dise, sup- 
ported like the flat roof of an Eastern house by 
pillars (Job ix. 6; Ps. lxxv. 3), whieb rested on 
solid foundations (Job xxxviii. 4, 6; Ps. eiv. 5: 
Prov. viii. 2J); but where those foundations were 
on whieh the “ sockets ” of the pillars rested, none 
could tell (Job xxxviii. 6). The more philosophical 
Hew of the earth being suspended in free space 
seems to be implied in Job xxvi. 7 ; nor is there 
any absolute contradiction between this and the 
former view, as the pillars of the earth’s surface 
may be eonceived to have been founded on the deep 
bases of the mountains, which bases themselves 
were unsupported. Other passages (Ps. xxiv. 2, 
exxxvi. 6) seem to imply the existence of a vast 
subterraneous oeean; the words, however, are sus- 
ceptible of the sense that the earth was elevated 
above the level of the seas (Hengstenberg, Comm . 
in loe.), and, that this is the sense in which they 
are to be accepted, appears from the converse ex- 
pression “ water under the earth ” (Ex. xx. 4), 
whieh, as contrasted with “heaven above” and 
“earth beneath,” evidently implies the comparative 
elevation of the three bodies. Beneath the earth’s 

surfaee was sheol the hollow place, “ hell ” 

(Num. xvi. 30; Deut. xxxii. 22; Job xi. 8), the 
“ house appointed for the living ” (Job xxx. 23), a 
“land of darkness” (Job x. 21), to whieh were 
ascribed in poetieal language gates (Is. xxxviii. 10) 
and bars (Job xvii. 1G), and which had its valleys 
or deep places (Prov. ix. 18). It extended beneath 
the sea (Job xxvi. 5, G), and was thus supposed to 
be conterminous with the upper world. 

II. Geogkaphy. — We shall notice (1) the 
views of the Hebrews as to the form and size of the 
earth, its natural divisions, and physieai features ; 
(2) the countries into which they divided it and 
their progressive acquaintance with those countries. 
The world in the latter sense was sometimes 

described by the poetical term tebel (337n), cor- 
responding to the Greek ohtovfxev tj (Is. xiv. 21). 

(1.) In the absenee of positive statements we 
have to gather the Hews of the Hebrews as to the 
*orm of the earth from seatterea allusions, and 
these for the most part in the poetieal books, where 
it is difficult to decide how far the language is to 
oe regarded as literal, and how far as metaphorical. 
There seem to be traces of the same ideas as pre- 
vailed among the Greeks, that the world was a disk 


(Is. xl. 22 ; the word ^n, circle, is applied ex- 
clusively to the circle of the horizon, whether 
bounded by earth, sea or sky), bordered by the 
ocean (Deut. xxx. 13; Job xxH. 10; Ps. exxxix. 
9; Prov. viii. 27), with Jerusalem as its centre 
(Ez. v. 5), whieh was thus regarded, like Delphi, 

as the navel Judg. ix. 37; Ez. xxxviii. 

12; LXX.; Yulg.), or, according to another view 
(Gesen. Thesaur. s. v.), the highest point of the 
world. The passages quoted in support of this 
view admit of a different interpretation ; Jerusalem 
might be regarded as the eentre of the world, not 
only as the seat of religious light and truth, but to 
a certain extent in a geographical sense ; for Pales- 
tine was situated between the important empires 
of Assyria and Egypt; and not only between them 
but above them, its elevation above the plains on 
either side contributing to the appearanee of its 
centrality. A different view has been gathered from 

the expression “four eomers” (/"HEDS, generally 
applied to the skirts of a garment), as though 
implying the quadrangular shape of a garment 
stretched out, according to Eratosthenes’ eompari 
son; but the term “ eorners ” may be applied in a 
metaphorical sense for the extreme ends of th# 
world (Job xxxvii. 3, xxxviii. 13; Is. xi. 12, xxiv 
16 ; Ez. vii. 2). Finally, it is suggested by Bahr 
( Symbolik , i. 170) that these two views may have 
been held together, the former as the aetual and 
the latter as the symbolical representation of the 
earth’s form. As to the size of the earth, the 
Hebrews had but a very indefinite notion; in many 
passages the “earth,” or “wdiole earth,” is used as 
eo-extensive with the Babylonian (Is. xiii. 5, xiv. 7 
ff., xxiv. 17), or Assyrian empires (Is. x. 14, xiv. 26, 
xxxvii. 18), just as at a later period the Roman 
empire was styled orbis terrarum ; the “ ends of 

the earth ” (TTl-ip) in the language of prophecy 
applied to the nations on the border of these king 
doms, especially the Medes (Is. v. 26. xiii. 5) in the 
east, and the islands and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean in the west (Is. sli. 5, 9); but occasionally 
the boundary was contracted in this latter direction 
to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean (Is. xxiv. 
16; Zeeh. ix. 10; Ps. Lxxii. 8). Without unduly 
pressing the language of prophecy, it may be said 
that the views of the Hebrews as to the size of the 
earth extended but little beyond the nations with 
whieh they eame in contact ; its solidity is fre- 
quently notieed, its dimensions but seldom (Job 
xxxviii. 18; Is. xiii. 5). We shall presently traee 
the progress of their knowledge in sueeeeding ages. 

The earth was divided into four quarters or 
regions corresponding to the four points of the 
eompass ; these w*ere described in various ways, 
sometimes aeeording to their positions relatively to 

a person faeing the east, before behind 

(”V)nS), the right hand ('pD'), and the left 

hand (VsDtZJ), representing respectively E., W. f 
S-, and N. (Job xxiii. 8, 9); sometimes relatively 
to the sun’s course, the rising (r"HT/3), the setting 
Ps. 1. 1) the brilliant quarter (l-YTT, 

Ez. xl. 24), and the dark quarter (pD^, Ex. xxH. 
20; eomp. the Greek £6(pos, Horn. 11. xii. 240); 
sometimes as the seat of the four winds (Ez. xxxvii. 
9); and sometimes aeeording to the physical char- 
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acleristics, the sea (D^) for the W. (Gen. xxviii. 
14), the parched (232) for the S. (Ex. xxvii. 9)( 

and the mountains (D'ln) for the N. (Is. xiii. 
4). The nortli appears to have been regarded as 
the highest part of the earth’s surface, in conse- 
quence perhaps of the mountain ranges which 
existed there, and thus the heaviest part of the 
earth (Job xxvi. 7). The north was also the 
quarter in which the Hebrew el- Dorado lay, the 
land of gold mines (Job xxxvii. 22; margin ; comp. 
Iler. iii. 11G). 

These terms are very indistinctly used when 
applied to special localities; for we find the north 
assigned as the quarter of Assyria (Jer. iii. 18), 
Babylonia (Jer. vi. 22), and the Euphrates (Jer. 
xlvi. 10), and more frequently Media (Jer. I. 3; 
comp. li. 11), while the south is especially repre- 
sented by Egypt (Is. xxx. 6; Dan. xi. 5). The 
Hebrews were not more exact in the use of terms 
descriptive of the physical features of the earth’s 

surface; for instance, the same term (C^) is ap- 
plied to the sea (Mediterranean), to the lakes of 
Palestine, and to great rivers, such as the Nile (Is. 
xviii. 2), and perhaps the Euphrates (Is. xxvii. 1): 

mountain OH) signifies not only high ranges, 
such as Sinai or Ararat, but an elevated region 
(Josh. xi. 1G); river ("ini)) is occasionally applied 
to the sea (Jon. ii. 3; Ps. xxiv. 2) and to canals 
fed by rivers (Is. xliv. 27). Their vocabulary, how- 
ever, was ample for describing the special features 
of the lands with which they were acquainted, the 
terms for the different sorts of valleys, mountains, 
rivers, and springs being very numerous and ex- 
pressive. We cannot fail to be struck with the 
adequate ideas of descriptive geography expressed 
in the directions given to the spies (Num. xiii. 17- 
20), and in the closing address of Moses (Dcut. viii. 
7-9); nor less, with the extreme accuracy and the 
variety of almost technical terms, with which the 
boundaries of the various tribes are described in 
the book of Joshua, warranting the assumption that 
the Hebrews had acquired the art of surveying 
from the Egyptians (Jahn, i. G, § 104). 

(2.) Wc proceed to give a brief sketch of the 
geographical knowledge of the Hebrews down to 
the period when their distinctive names and ideas 
were superseded by those of classical writers. The 
chief source of information open to them, beyond 
the circle of their own experience, was their inter- 
course with the Pluenician traders. While the first 
made them acquainted with the nations from the 
Tigris to the African desert, the second informed 
them of the coasts of the Mediterranean, the regions 
of the north, and the southern districts of Arabia. 
From the Assyrians and Babylonians they gained 
some slight knowledge of the distant countries of 
India, and perhaps even China/ 1 

Of the physical objects noticed wc may make the 
following summary, omitting of course the details 
of the geography of Palestine: (1.) Seas — the 
Mediterranean, which was termed the “ (treat Sea ” 
(Num. xxxiv. G), the “ Sea of the Philistines ” (Ex. 
txiii. 31), and the 41 Western Sea ” (Dent. xi. 21); 
the Bed Sea, under the names of the 44 Sea of 


« The goof'rupVral questions arising out of the 
teacription of the garden of Kdon are discussed in a 
operate E.-ticlu. (Kde.v] 


Suph,” sedge (Ex. x. 19), and the “ Egyptian Sea’* 
(Is. xi. 15); the Dead Sea, under the names “ Salt 
Sea” (Gen. xiv. 3), “Eastern Sea” (Joel ii. 20) 
and “Sea of the Desert” (Deut. iv. 49); and the 
Sea of Chinnereth, or Galilee (Num. xxxiv. 11); 
(2.) Rivers — the Euphrates, which was specifically 
44 the river” (Gen. xxxi. 21), or “ the great river” 
(Deut. i. 7); the Nile, which was named cither 
Vor (Gen. xli. 1), or Sihor (Josh. xiii. 3); the 
Tigris, under the name of Hiddekel (Dan. x. 4); 
the Chebar, Chaboras , a tributary to the Euphrates 
(Ez. i. 3); the llabor, probably the same, but 
sometimes identified with the Chaboras that falls 
into the Tigris (2 lv. xvii. G); the river of Egypt 
(Num. xxxiv. 5); and the rivers of Da"maseus. 
Abana (Barada\ and Pharpar (2 K. v. 12). 1 or 

the Gihon and Pison (Gen. ii. 11, 13), see Eden. 
(3.) Mountains — Ararat or Armenia (Gen. viii. 4); 
Sinai (Ex. xix. 2); Horeb (Ex. iii. 1); Ilor (Num. 
xx. 22) near Petra; Lebanon (Deut. iii. 25); and 
Sephar (Gen. x. 30) in Arabia. 

The distribution of the nations over the face of 
the earth is systematically described in Gen. x., to 
which account subsequent, though not very im- 
portant, additions are made in chaps, xxv. and 
xxxvi., and in the prophetical and historical books. 
Although the table in Gen. x. is essentially ethno- 
graphical, yet the geographical element is also 
strongly developed : the writer had in his mind's 
eye not only the descent hut the residence of the 
various nations. Some of the names indeed seOm 
to be purely geographical designations; Aram, for 
instance, means high lands ; Canaan, low lands ; 
Eber, the land across, or beyond; Sid on, ji siting 
station; Madai. central land; Tarshish, probably 
conquered ; Mizraiin, still more remarkably from 
its dual form, the two Egypts; Ophir, the rich land. 
It has indeed been surmised that the names of the 
three great divisions of the family of Noah are also 
in their origin geographical terms ; Japhet, the 
widely extended regions of the north and west; 
11am, the country of the black soil, Egypt; and 
Shem the mountainous country; the last is, how- 
ever, more than doubtful. 

In endeavoring to sketch out a map of the world 
as described in Gen. x., it must he borne in mind 
that, in cases where the names of the races have 
not cither originated in or passed over to the lands 
they occupied, the locality must be more or less 
doubtful. For the migrations of the various tribes 
in the long lapse of ages led to the transfer of the 
name from one district to another, so that even in 
Biblical geography the same name may at different 
periods indicate a widely different locality. Tims 
Magog in the Mosaic table may have been located 
south of the Caucasus, and in Ezekiel’s time, north 
of that range; Gomcr at the former period in Cap- 
padocia, at the latter in the Crimea. Again, the 
terms may have varied with the extending knowl- 
edge of the earth's surface; Chittim, originally 
Cyprus, was afterwards applied to the more westerly 
lands of Macedonia in the age of the Maccabees, if 
not even to Italy in the prophecies of Daniel, while 
Tarshish may without contradiction have been the 
sea-const of Cilicia in the Mosaic table, and the 
coast of Spain in a later age. Possibly a solution 
may bo found for the occurrence of more than one 
Dedan, Sheba, and llavilah, in the fact that these 
names represent districts of a certain character, of 
which several might exist in different parts. From 
the above remarks it will appear how numerous nro 
the elements of uncertainty introduced into thi» 
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lubject ; unanimity of opinion is almost impossible ; 
nor need it cause surprise, if even in the present 
work the views of different writers are found at 
variance. The principle on which the following 
statement has been compiled is this — to assign to 
the Mosaic table the narrowest limits within which 
the nations have been, according to the best 
authorities, located, and then to trace out, as far 
as our means admit, the changes which those 
nations experienced in Biblical times. 

Commencing from the west, the “ isles of the 
Gentiles,” i. e. the coasts and islands of the Medi- 
terranean sea, were occupied by the Japhetites in 
the following order: Javan, the / onians , in parts 
of Greece and Asia Minor ; Elishah, perhaps the 
sEolians , in the same countries ; Dodanim, the 
Darclani , in Ulyricum; Tiras in Thrace; Kittim, at 
Citium , in Cyprus; Ashkenaz in Phrygia; Gomel* 
in Cappadocia, and Tarshish in Cilicia. In the 
north, Tubal, the Tibareni , in Pontus; Mesheeh, 
the Moschici , in Colchis; Magog, Gogarme, in 
northern Armenia; Togarmah in Armenia; and 
Madai in Media. The Hamites represent the 
southern parts of the known world ; Cush, probably 
an appellative similar to the Greek ^Ethiopia, ap- 
plicable to all the dark races of Arabia and eastern 
Africa; Mjzraim in Egypt; Phut in Libya; Naph- 
tuhim and Lehabim, on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, west of Egypt ; Caphtorim. in Egypt ; 
Casluhim from the Nile to the border of Palestine; 
Pathrusim in Egypt ; Seba in Meroe ; Sabtah, on 
the western coast of the straits of Bnb-el-mandeb ; 
Havilah, more to the south ; and Sabtcchah in the 
extreme south, where the Sonumli now live; Nim- 
rod in Babylonia; Kaamah and Dedan on the 
southwestern coast of the Persian gulf. In the 
central part of the world were the Shemites : Elam, 
Elymais. in Persia; Asshur in Assyria; Arphaxad, 
Arrnpnchiti s, in northern Assyria; Lud in Lydia; 
Aram in Syria and Mesopotamia, and the descend- 
ants of Joktan in the peninsula of Arabia. 

This sketch is filled up, as far as regards northern 
Arabia, by a subsequent account, in ch. xxv., of 
the settlement of the descendants of Abraham by 
lveturah and of lshmael ; the geographical position 
of many is uncertain ; but we are acquainted with 
that of the Midianites among the sons of Abraham, 
and of Nebaioth, Nubatiea; Kedar, Kedrei (Plin. 
v. 12); Dumah, Dumaitha (Ptol. v. 19), among 
the sons of lshmael. Some of the names in this 
passage have a geographical origin, as Mibsam, a 
spice-bearing land, Tema, an arid or southern land. 
Again, in ch. xxxvi. we have some particulars with 
regard tc the country immediately to the south of 
Palestine, where the aboriginal Horites, the Trog- 
lodytes of the mountainous districts in the eastern 
part of Arabia Petriea, were displaced by the 
descendants of Esau. The narrative shows an inti- 
uate acquaintance with this district, as we have 
the names of various towns, Dinhabah. Bozrah, 
Avith, Masrekah, Rehoboth, and Pan, few of which 
Aave any historical importance. The peninsula 
of Sinai is particularly described in the book of 
Exodus. 

The countries, however, to which historical in- 
terest attaches are Mesopotamia and Egypt. The 
oereditary connection of the Hebrews with the 
former of these districts, and the importance of the 
dynasties which bore sway in it, make it by far 
the most prominent feature in the map of the 
meient Morld ; its designation in the book of 
aenesis is Padan-nram. or Aram-Naharaim; in the 
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north was Ur of thi Chaldees, and the llarau to 
which Terah migrated; in the south was the plain 
of Sliinar, and the seat of Nimrod’s capital, Babel; 
on the banks of the Tigris were the cities of Accad 
Calneh, Nineveh, Calah, and Resen; and on tht 
banks of the Euphrates, Erech and Rehoboth (Gen. 
x. 10-12). From the same district issued the war- 
like expedition headed by the kings of Shinar, 
Ellasar, Elam, and Tidal, the object of uhich ap- 
parently was to open the commercial route to the 
^Elanitic gulf (Gen. xiv.), and which succeeded in 
the temporary subjection of all the intervening na- 
tions, the Rephaim in Ashterotli-Karuaim (Bashan), 
the Zuzim in Ham (between the Arnon and Jab- 
bok), the Kmim in Shaveh (near the Arnon), and 
the district of the Amalekites (to the south of Pal- 
estine). It is, in short, to the early predominance 
of the eastern dynasties that we are indebted for 
the few geographical details which we possess 
regarding those and the intervening districts. The 
Egyptian captivity introduces to our notice some of 
the localities in Lower Egypt, namely, the provmce 
of Goshen, and the towns Kameses (Gen. xlvii. 11); 
On, Htliopolis (Gen. xli. 45); Pithom, Patumus ? 
(Ex. i. 11); and Migdol, Magdolum K (Ex. xiv. 2). 

During the period of the Judges the Hebrews 
had no opportunity of advancing their knowledge 
of the outer world ; but with the extension of their 
territory under David and Solomon, and the com- 
mercial treaties entered into by the latter with the 
Phoenicians in the north and the Egyptians in the 
south, a new era commenced. It is difficult to 
estimate the amount of information which the 
Hebrews derived from the Phoenicians, inasmuch 
as the general policy of those enterprising traders 
was to keep other nations in the dark as to the 
localities they visited ; but there can be no doubt 
that it was from them that the Hebrews learned 
the route to Ophir, by which the trade with India 
and South Africa was earned on, and that they 
also became acquainted with the positions and pro- 
ductions of a great number of regions comparatively 
unknown. From Kz. xxvii. we may form some 
idea of the extended ideas of geography which the 
Hebrews had obtained : we have notice of the 
mineral wealth of Spain, the dyes of the yEgnean 
Sea, the famed horses of Armenia, the copper-mines 
of Colchis, the yarns and embroideries of Assyria, 
the cutlery of South Arabia, the spices and precious 
stones of the Yemen , and the caravan trade whieh 
was carried on with India through the entrepots 
on the Persian Gulf. As the prophet does not 
profess to give a systematical enumeration of the 
places, but selects some from each quarter of the 
earth, it may fairly be inferred that more informa- 
tion was obtained from that source. Whether it 
was from thence that the Hebrews heard of the 
tribes living on the northern coasts of the Euxine 
— the Scythians (Magog), the Cimmerians (Gomer), 
and the Roxolani (?), or perhaps Russians (Rosch, 
Ez. xxxviii. 2, Hebrew text) — is uncertain : the 
inroad of the northern hordes, which occurred about 
Ezekiel’s time, may have drawn attention to that 
quarter. 

The progress of information on the side of Africa 
is clearly marked : the distinction between Upper 
and Lower Egypt is shown By the application of 
the name Pathros to the former (Ez. xxix. 14). 
Memphis, the capital of lower Egypt, is first men- 
tioned in Hosea (ix. 6) under the name Moph, and 
afterwards frequently as Noph (Is. xix. 13); Thebes, 
the capital of Upper Egypt, at a later period, as 
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No-Ammon (Nah. iii. 8 ) and No (Jer. xlvi. 25); 
ami the distant Syene (Ez. xxix. 10). Several 
her towns are noticed in the Delta; Sin, Palusiuui 
(Ez. xxx. 15); Pibeseth, Bubnstis (Ez. xxx. 17); 
Zoan, Tunis (Is. xix. 11); Tahapanes, or Tahpanhes, 
Daphne (Jer. ii. 1G); Heliopolis , under the He- 
braized form Beth-shemcsh (Jer. xliii. 13); and, 
higher up the Nile, I lanes, II eracleopolis (Is. xxx. 
4). The position of certain nations seems to have 
been better ascertained. Cush {/Ethiopia) was 
fixed immediately to the south of Egypt, where 
I'irhakah held sway with Napata for his capital 
(2 K. xix. 9); the Lubim ( Libyans , perhaps rather 
Xubians , who may also be noticed under the cor- 
rupted form Chub, Ez. xxx. 5) appear as allies of 
Egypt; and with them a people not previously 
noticed, the Sitkkiim, the Troglodytes of the western 
coast of the lied Sea (2 Ohr. xii. 3); the Ludim 
and Phut arc mentioned in the same connection 
(Ez. xxx. 5). 

The wars with the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
and the captivities which followed, bring us back 
again to the geography of the East. Incidental 
notice is taken of several important places in con- 
nection with these events : the capital of Persia, 
Shushan, Susa (Dan. viii. 2); that of Media, 
Achmetha, Ecbatana (Ezr. vi. 2); Ilena, Ivah, 
and Sepharvaim, on the Euphrates (2 K.xviii. 34); 
Carehemish, Circe slum, on the same river (Is. x. 
9); Gozan and Ilalah, on the borders of Media 
(2 K. xvii. G); Kir, perhaps on the banks of the 
Cyrus (2 Iv. xvi. 9). The names of Persia (2 Ohr. 
xxxvi. 20 ) and India (Esth. i. 1), now occur: 
whether the far-distant China is noticed at an 
earlier period under the name Sinim (Is. xlix. 12) 
admits of doubt. 

The names of Greece and Italy are hardly noticed 
in Hebrew geography: the earliest notice of the 
former, subsequently to Gen. x., occurs in Is. lxvi. 
19, under the name of Javan; for the Javan in 
Joel iii. G is probably in South Arabia, to which 
we must also refer Ez. xxvii. 13, and Zcch. ix. 13. 
In Dan. viii. 21, the term definitely applies to 
Greece, whereas in Is. Ixvi. it is indefinitely used 
for the Greek settlements. If Italy is described at 
all, it is under the name Chittim (Dan. xi. 30). 

In the Maccabaean era the classical names came 
: nto common use: Crete, Sparta, Delos, Sicyon, 
( aria, Cilicia, and other familiar names, are noticed 
(1 Macc. x. G7, xi. 14, xv. 23); Asia, in a re- 
stricted sense, as = the Syrian empire (1 Macc. viii. 
G); Ilispania and liome (1 Macc. viii. 1t3). Hence- 
forward the geography of the Bible, as far as foreign 
lands are concerned, is absorbed in the wider field 
of classical geography. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the use of classical designations in our 
Authorized Version is in many instances a depart- 
ure from the. Hebrew text: for instance, Mesopo- 
tamia stands for Aram-Naharaim (Gen. xxiv. 10); 
/Ethiopia for Cush (2 K. xix. 9); the Chaldivans 
for Chasdim (Job i. 17): Crtccia for Javan (Dan. 
viii. 21) ; Egypt for Mizraim (Gen. xiii. 10); 
Armenia for Ararat (2 K. xix. 37); Assyria for 


« * For a tragic account of the great earthquake In 
1837, which was so destructive in Galilee, especially 
In the loss of life at Tiberias an<l Safe//, see Itoblnson’s 
BiH firs. Iii. 321 IT., and Thomson's l Anti and Book, 
l. 428-^133. On the general subject of the frequency 
of earthquakes In the East, we have copious Informa- 
tion in Dr. 1‘usey’s Vi nor Prophets (Am. 1. 1). See 
ilso Rob. Fhys. I iengr p. 234 ff. It Is remarkable 
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Asshur (Gen. ii. 14); Idumea for Edom (Is. xxxiv 
5), and Syria for Aram. Arabia, it may be 
observed, does occur as an original Hebrew name 
in the later books (Is. xxi. 13), but probably in a 
restricted sense as applicable to a single tribe. 

W. L. B. 

EARTH EN W ARE. [Pottery.] 

EARTHQUAKE [a trembling ]) 

Earthquakes, more or less violent, are of frequent 
occurrence in Palestine, as might be expected from 
the numerous traces of volcanic agency visible in 
the features of that country. The recorded in- 
stances, however, are but few; the most remarkable 
occurred in the reign of Uzziali (Am. i. 1 ; Zech. 
xiv. 5), which Josephus {Ant. ix. 10, § 4) connected 
with the sacrilege and consequent punishment of 
that monarch (2 Chr. xxvi. 1G ff.). From Zech. 
xiv. 4 we are led to infer that a great convulsion 
took place at this time in the Mount of Olives, the 
mountain being split so as to leave a valley be- 
tween its summits. Josephus records something 
of the sort, but bis account is by no means clear, 
for his w r ords (toD bpovs airoppayTjrat r b ijjUKrv 
rod Kara btxnv) can hardly mean the western 
half of the mountain , as Whiston seems to think, 
but the half of the western mountain , i. e., of the 
Mount of Evil Counsel, though it is not clear why 
this height particularly should be termed the 
icestern mountain. We cannot but think that the 
two accounts have the same foundation, and that 
the Mount of Olives was really affected by the 
earthquake. Ilitzig {Comm, in Zech.) suggests 

that the name rVntE’D, “ corruption may have 

originated at this time, the rolling down of the 
side of the hill, as described by Josephus, entitling 
it to be described as the destroying mountain , in 
the sense in which the term occurs in Jer. Ii. 25. 
An earthquake occurred at the time of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion (Matt, xxvii. 51-54), which may be 
deemed miraculous rather from the conjunction of 
circumstances than from the nature of the phenom- 
enon itself, for it is described in the usual terms 
(77 yrj iaciordr})' Josephus {Ant. xv. 5, § 2) records 
a very violent earthquake, that occurred ». c. 31, 
in w'hich 10,000 people perished . 0 Earthquakes 
are not unfrequcntly accompanied by fissures of the 
earth’s surface; instances of this are recorded in 
connection with the destruction of Korah and his 
company (Num. xvi. 32; cf. Joseph. Ant. iv. 3, 
§ 3), and at the time of our Lord’s death (Matt, 
xxvii. 51) ; the former may be paralleled by a 
similar occurrence at Oppido in Calabria a. i>. 
1783, w’here the earth opened to the extent of 500, 
and a depth of more than 200 feet; and again by 
the sinking of the bed of the Tagus at Lisbon, in 
which the quay was swallowed up (Pfatf, Scho/>- 
fnngsgesdi. p. 115). These depressions are some- 
times on a very large scale; the subsidence of the 
valley of Siddiin at the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea may be attributed to an earthquake; 
similar depressions have occurred in many districts, 


that though the figurative allusions to earthquake# 
arc so numerous in the Riblc, we read of but two 
Instances mentioned as occurring In Palestine, namely 
that In the days of Uzxiah (Am. 1. 1 and Zech. xiv. 6 
and the ono in connection with the Saviour’s death 
Earthquakes arc not uncommon In the Arabian penlo 
sula (coujp. Ex. xix. 18 and 1 K. xix 11). U. 
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ihe Diost remarkable being the submersion and 
subsequent re-elevation of the temple of Serapis at 
Puteoli. The frequency of earthquakes about the 
Dead Sea is testified in the name Bela (Gen. xiv. 
2; comp. Jerome ad Is. xv.). Darkness is fre- 
quently a concomitant of earthquake. [Dark- 
ness.] The awe, which an earthquake never fails 
to inspire, “ conveying the idea of some universal 
and unlimited danger ” (Humboldt’s Kosmos, i. 
212 ), rendered it a fitting token of the presence of 
Jehovah (1 K. xix. 11); hence it is frequently 
noticed in connection with his appearance (Judg. 
v. 4; 2 Sam. xxii. 8; Ps. lxxvii. 18, xcvii. 4, civ. 
3*2; Am. viii. 8; Hab. iii. 10). W. L. B. 

EAST (Dlf?.* PHTE). The Hebrew terms 
descriptive of the east differ in idea, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, in application; (1) kedem properly 
means that which is before or in front of a person, 
and was applied to the east from the custom of 
turning in that direction when describing the 
points of the compas9, before , behind , the right and 
the left , representing respectively E., \V., S., and 
N. (Job xxiii. 8, 9); (2) mizrach means the place 
of the sun's rising , and strictly answers to the 
Greek avaroAii and the Latin oriens ; sometimes 

the full expression is used (Judg. 

xi. 18; Is. xli. 25), and sometimes kedem and 
mizrach are used together (e. g. Ex. xxvii. 13; 
Josh. xix. 12), which is after all not so tautologous 
as it appears to be in our translation “ on the east 
side eastward.” Bearing in mind this etymological 
distinction, it is natural that kedem should be used 
when the four quarters of the world are described 
(as in Gen. xiii. 14, xxviii. 14 ; Job xxiii. 8, 9 ; 
Ez. xlvii. 18 ft’.), and mizrach when the east is 
only distinguished from the west (Josh. xi. 3 ; Ps. 
1. 1, ciii. 12, cxiii. 3 ; Zech. viii. 7), or from 
some other one quarter (Dan. viii. 9, xi. 44; Am. 
viii. 12); exceptions to this usage occur in Ps. cvii. 
3, and Is. xliii. 5, each, however, admitting of 
explanation. Again, kedem is used in a strictly 
geographical sense to describe a spot or country 
immediately before another in an easterly direction ; 
hence it occurs in such passages as Gen. ii. 8, iii. 
24, xi. 2, xiii. 11, xxv. G; and hence the subsequent 
application of the term, as a proper name (Gen. 
xxv. G, eastward , unto the land of Kedem), to the 
lands lying immediately eastward of Palestine, 
namely, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia 
[Bene-kedem] ; on the other hand mizrach is 
used of the far east with a less definite signification 
(Is. xli. 2, 25, xliii. 5, xlvi. 11). In describing 
aspect or direction the terras are used indifferently 
(compare kedem in Lev. i. 16 and Josh. vii. 2 with 
mizrach in 2 Chr. v. 12, and 1 Chr. v. 10). The 
east seems to have been regarded as symbolical of 
distance (Is. xlvi. 11), as the land stretched out in 
these directions without any known limit. In Is. 
ii. 6 it appears as the seat of witchery and similar 
arts (comp. Job xv. 2); the correct text may, how- 
ever, be which gives a better sense (Gesen. 

Thesaur. p. 1193). In the LXX. avuToXai is 
*sed both for kedem and mizrach. It should be 
observed that the expression is, with but few ex- 
ceptions (Dan. viii. 9; Rev. xxi. 13; comp. vii. 2, 
tvi. 12, from which it would seem to have been St. 
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John’s usage to insert ? ? A iov), hvaroXal (Matt, 
ii. 1, viii. 11, xxiv. 27; Luke xiii. 29), and not 
uuaToXr]. It is hardly possible that St. Matthew 
would use the two terms indifferently in succeeding 
verses (ii. 1, 2), particularly as he adds the article 
to auaToA-f), which is invariably absent in other 
cases (cf. Rev. xxi. 13). He seems to imply a 
definiteness in the locaUty — that it was the country 

called or avaroXi\ (comp, the modern 

Anatolia) as distinct from the quarter or point of 
the compass ( auaroXat ) in which it lay. In con- 
firmation of this it may be noticed that in the only 
passage where the article is prefixed to kedem (Gen. 
x. 30), the term is used for a definite and restricted 
locality, namely, Southern Arabia. W. L. B. 

EASTER ( 7 T<xax<* : pascha). The occurrence 
of this word in the A. V. of Acts xii. 4 — “ Intend- 
ing after Easter to bring him forth to the people ” 
— is chiefly noticeable as an example' of the want 
of consistency in the translators. In the earlier 
English versions Easter had been frequently used as 
the translation of ir dax*- At the hist revision 
Passover was substituted in all passages but this. 
It would seem from this, and from the use of such 
words as “robbers of churches” (Aet 9 xix. 37), 
“town-clerk” (xix. 35), “seijeants” (xvi. 35), 
“deputy” (xiii. 7, Ac.), as if the Acts of the 
Apostles had fallen into the hands of a translator 
who acted on the principle of choosing, not the 
most correct, but the most familiar equivalents. 
(Comp. Trench, On the Authorized Version of the 
iV. T. p. 21 [2d ed. p. 49].) For all that regards 
the nature and celebration of the Feast thus trans- 
lated, see Passover. E. H. P. 

* In Christian antiquity the joyful remembrance 
of our Lord’s resurrection was intimately associated, 
as it has ever since been, with the mournful recol- 
lection of his death. The allusions in the Xew 
Testament are not indeed so distinct (cf. 1 Cor. v. 
7) that any positive evidence can be drawn from 
them ; yet the resurrection of Christ was so con- 
nected in the teaching of the Apostles with his 
death ( e . g. Rom. vi. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 20, Ac.) that 
it is difficult to conceive in the early churches of 
an annual festival to commemorate the latter apart 
from all reference to the formers As the two 
events however took place on different days, and as 
they called up in the mind different sides of Christ’s 
work upon earth, and along with these different 
sets of thoughts and emotions, it became easy to 
observe them in close connection with each other, 
and yet with a marked separation between them. 
Such an arrangement probably was recognized 
under Anicetus at Rome (a. l>. 170) by the keep- 
ing of Friday in commemoration of the death, and 
of the following Lord’s day as the anniversary of 
the resurrection, although the decree to this effect 
ascribed to him cannot be considered genuine. (Cf. 
Suicer, Thes. s. v. 7r dax a i 625.) Towards the 
close of the second century, the notices of directions 
for the observance of the “ Passover ” or the “ Lord’s 
Resurrection ” only on the Lord’s day become 
very numerous in the western church. The two 
names seem to be used indifferently in the admoni- 
tions of bishop^and the determinations of councils; 
but in either case it is spoken of as a joyful festival 
and the termination of the preceding solemn fast. 


a * Steitz indeed (in Herzog’s Renl-Ennjk. s v. 
Pa.sc/ta) has supposed that such a separation existed, 
uad that the event commemorated throughout the first 


three centuries was only the death of Christ ; but th« 
notices of antiquity do not seem to support this con* 
elusion. F O. 
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(See the citations in Suicer, ubi supra.) In the 
Eastern (.hurch, when the fast was terminated and 
the festival kept on the day of the Jewish Passover, 
it does not so clearly appear how the distinction 
was drawn between the two events; hut that both 
were in remembrance cannot be doubted in view 
of the fact that there were no recriminations upon 
this point in the sharp and bitter controversy be- 
tween the East and the West as to the proper time 
of celebration. 

This controversy was at first conducted in a 
kindly and fraternal spirit. Polycarp visited Koine 
(a. i). 1G4) for the express purpose, among other 
objects, cf bringing about an agreement, lie was 
unsuccessful, but separated from Anicetus in peace 
and in full communion. The same spirit animated 
the successors of Anicetus down to the time of 
Victor I. who excommunicated the “ quarto-deci- 
mans ” and threw into the controversy that element 
of bitterness from which it was never alter wholly 
free. The council of Arles (a. i>. .314) finally 
decided the dispute, now so prolonged and so acri- 
monious, in favor of the Western practice, and this 
decision was reaffirmed at Nice. The decision 
however, seems hardly to have been received in the 
more distant parts of the empire, as is evidenced 
by the famous conferences between St. Augustine 
and the Anglican Christians at the close of the 
sixth century. The decision of Nice required the 
festival to be celebrated on the Lord’s day following 
the full moon next succeeding the Vernal Equinox. 
This still left the question open as to what should 
be done when that full moon itself fell on a Sunday; 
aud here again the East and West divided, the 
former in such case following their old custom and 
celebrating on the same day with the Jews, while 
the latter deferred their festival to the following 
lord’s day. This controversy likewise travelled to 
England and was then settled in favor of the 
Western practice at the council of Whitby (a. i>. 
004) after a sharp dispute between Ailbcrt of Paris 
and Column lip. of Northumbria. 

Such controversies, perhaps all the more from 
the earnestness with which they were conducted, 
testify to the importance attached to this festival 
Irum the earliest antiquity. Had there ever been 
any disposition among Christians to forget the 
annual return of the time of the llcdeemer’s suf- 
fering and resurrection, the recurrence of the Jewish 
Passover must have been a sutlicicnt reminder, and 
when the t hristian Church had outgrown such 
influence, the observance of the festival had become 
fixed. Its early name continued to be “the Pass- 
over, 4 ’ as at once continuing the Jewish festival, 
and in itself deeply significant. Substantially the 
same name is still presen cd throughout a large 
part of Christendom. The English name of A 'aster 
and the German Ostein have direct reference rather 
to the season of the year, the Spring, at which the 
festival occurs, than to its subject matter; while 
yet that season itself has always been considered 
vs suggestive of the resurrection. Indeed the 
james themselves arc snp|>osrd to he derived from 
the old word aster } o sfeh y = rising, “ because nature 
arises anew in spring. 4 ’ There was a Teutonic 
goddess Ostcra, whose festival was celebrated early 
in the Spring by the Saxons, and the occurrence 
>f the Easter festival at the same season made it 
easier for them to give up their heathen feast, and 
perhaps led to their attaching thereto a name to 
which they were already accustomed. E. G. 


EBAL, MOUNT 

* EAST SEA, THE, Ezek. xlvii. 18; Jjd 
ii. *20; Zeeh. xiv. 8, marg. [Ska, The Salt.] 

EAST WIND. [Winds.] 

* EATING, CUSTOMS RELATING 
TO. [Pood; Meals; Wash ini;.] 

E'BAL [s/one] : Tai^ A, Tai&fa 

[Vat. rcutfjjA]; Alex. Vaofrr)\ in I Chr.: Kbal,. 
1. ( )nc of the sons of Shobal the son of Scir (Gen 
xxxvi. *24; 1 (’hr. i. 40). 

2. (Om. in Vat. MS.; Alex. Te/aa*/; [Comp 
’H)3 t7A:] Ihbal.) Dual the son of Joktau (1 Chr. 
i. ‘22; comp. Gen. x. 28). Eleven of Keimicott’s 
MSS. [with the Syriac and Arabic versions] read 

in 1 Chr. as in Gen. 

EBAL, MOUNT (bri'? 1H [ mount of 
sfone] : Zpos raifidk ; Joseph, ripdkos : Mans 
Ihbal ), a mount in the promised land, on which, 
according to the command of Moses, the Israelites 
were, after their entrance on the promised land, to 
“put” the curse which should fall upon them if 
they disobeyed the commandments of Jehovah. 
The blessing consequent on obedience was to be 
similarly localized on Mount Gcriziin (Deut. xi. 
*20-21)). This was to he accomplished by a cere- 
monial in which half the tribes stood on the one 
mount and half on the other; those on Gerizim 
responding to and affirming blessings, those on 
Ebal curses, as pronounced by the Levites, who 
remained with the ark in the centre of the interval 
(comp. Deut. xxvii. 11-20 with Josh. viii. 30-35, 
with Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 44, and with the com- 
ments of the Talmud (No la, vii. § 5), quoted in 
Ilerxheimcr’s Pentateuch). Hut notwithstanding 
the ban thus apparently laid on Ebal, it was further 
appointed to be the site of the first great altar to 
he erected to Jehovah; an altar of large unhewn 
stones plastered with lime and inscribed with the 
■words of the law (Deut. xxvii. 2-8). On this altar 
peace-offerings were to be offered, and round it a 
sacrificial feast was to take place, with other rejoic- 
ings (ver. G, 7). Scholars disagree as to whether 
there were to he two erections — a kind of cromlech 
and an altar — or an altar only, with the law 
inscribed on its stones. The latter was the view 
of Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, § 44, v. 1, § 19), the 
former is unhesitatingly adopted by the latest com- 
mentator (Keil, on Josh. viii. 32). The words 
themselves may perhaps bear either sense. 

The terms of .Moses’ injunction seem to infer 
that no delay was to take place in carrying out this 
symbolical transaction. It was to e “on the day ” 
that Jordan was crossed (xxvii. 1), before they 
“went in unto the land flowing with milk and 
honey” (ver. 3). And accordingly Joshua appears 
to have seized the earliest practicable moment, after 
the pressing affairs of the siege of Jericho, the ex- 
ecution of Achan, and the destruction of Ai had 
been despatched, to carry out the command (Josh, 
viii. 30— ').*>). After this Ebal apjirais no more in 
the sacred story. 

The question now arises, where were Ebal and 
Gerizim sit milt'd? The all but unanimous reply 
to this is, that they are the mounts which form the 
sides of the fertile valley in which lies Xabfiis, the 
ancient Sni.riiKM — Ebal on the north and Ger- 
iziin on the south. 

(1.) It is plain from the passages already quoted 
that they were situated near together, with a valle) 
between. 
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(2.) Gerizim was very near Shechem (Jiulg. Lx. jl ndmark of the trees of Moreh, were stand- 
I), and in Josephus’s time their names appear to ing by Shechem when Abraham first entered th< 
have been attached to the mounts, which were then, land, and whose name probably survived in Mor- 
is now, Ebal on the north and Gerizim on the thia, or Mamortha, a name of Shechem found on 
south. Since that they have been mentioned by coins of the Roman period (Rcland, Miscall, pp. 


Benjamin of Tudela (Asher, i. 66), and Sir John 
Maundeville, and among modern travellers by 
Maundrell (Mod. Trav. p. 43*2). 

The main impediment to our entire reception of 
this view rests in the terms of the first mention of 
the place by Moses in Deut. xi. 30 : A. V. “ Are 
they not on the other side of Jordan, by the way 
where the sun goeth down in the land of the Ca- 
naanites, which dwell in the champaign over against 
Gilgal, heside the plains of Moreh V” Here the 
mention of Gilgal, which was in the valley of the 
Jordan near Jericho, of the valley itself (Aral/ah, 
mistranslated here only, “champaign”), and of the 
Cnnaanites who dwelt there, and also the other 
terms of the injunction of Moses, as already noticed, 
seem to imply that Ebal and Gerizim were in the 
immediate neighborhood of Jericho. And this is 
strengthened by the narrative of Joshua, who ap- 
pears to have carried out the prescribed ceremonial 
on the mounts while his camp was at Gilgal (comp, 
vii. 2, ix. 6), and before he had (at least before any 
account of his having) made his way so far into 
the mterior of the country as Shechem. 

This is the view taken by Eusebius ( Onomasticon , 
Te/SaA)* He does not quote the passage in Dent., 
but seems to be led to his opinion rather by the 
difficulty of the mountains at Shechem being too 
far apart to admit of the blessings and cursings 
being heard, and also by his desire to contradict 
the Samaritans; add to this that he speaks from 
no personal knowledge, but simply from hearsay 
(Ae-yerai), as to the existence of two such hills in 
the Jordan valley. ' The notice of Eusebius is 
merely translated by Jerome, with a shade more of 
animosity to the Samaritans ( vehemenler errant), 
and expression of difficulty as to the distance, but 
without any additional information. Procopius 
and Epiphanius also followed Eusebius, but their 
mistakes have been disposed of by Reland (Pal. pp. 
503, 504; Miscell. pp. 129-133). 

With regard to the passage in Deut., it will per- 
haps assume a different aspect on examination. 
(1.) Moses is represented as speaking from the east 
side of the Jordan, before anything was known of 
the country on the west, beyond the exaggerated 
reports of the spies, and when everything there was 
wrapped in mystery, and localities and distances 
had not assumed their due proportions. (2.) A 
closer rendering of the verse is as follows : “ Are 
they not on the other side the Jordan, beyond — 

('''inS, the word rendered “the backside of the 

desert,” in Ex. iii. 1) — the way of the sunset, in 
the land of the Canaanite who dwells in the Ar- 
abah over against Gilgal, near the terebinths of 
Moreh.” If this rendering is correct, a great part 
of the difficulty has disappeared. Gilgal no longer 
marks the site of Ebal and Gerizim, but of the 
dwelling of the Canaanites, who were, it is true, 
she first to encounter the Israelites on the other 
lide the river, in their native lowlands, but who, 
we have it actually on record, were both in the time 
*f Abraham (Gen. xii. 6) and of the conquest 
(Josh. xvii. 18) located about Shechem. The word 
now rendered “beyond” is not represented at all 
'll the A. V., and it certainly throws the locality 
oucb further back ; and lastly there is the striking 


137, 139). 

In accordance with this is the addition in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, after the words “ the tere- 
binths of Moreh,” at the end of Deut. xi. 30, of 
the words “over against Shechem.” This addition 
is the more credible because there is not, as in the 
case noticed afterwards, any apparent motive for it. 
If this interpretation be accepted, the next verse 
(31) gains a fresh force: “ For ye shall pass over 
Jordan [not only to meet the Canaanites imme- 
diately on the other side, but] to go in to possess 
the land [the whole of the country, even the heart 
of it, where these mounts are situated (glancing 
back to ver. 29)], the land which Jehovah your 
God giveth you; and ye shall possess it, and dwell 
therein.” And it may also be asked whether the 
significance of the whole solemn ceremonial of the 
blessing and cursing is not missed if we understand 
it as taking place directly a footing had been ob- 
tained on the outskirts of the country, and not as 
acted in the heart of the conquered land, in its 
most prominent natural positiou, and close to its 
oldest city — Shechem. 

This is evidently the view taken by Josephus. 
His statement (Ant. v, 1, § 19) is that it took place 
after the subjugation of the country and the estab- 
lishment of the Tabernacle at Shiloh. He has no 
misgivings as to the situation of the mountains. 
They were at Shechem (4t\ ^.ikIjuccu), and from 
thence, after the ceremony, the people returned to 
Shiloh. 

The narrative of Joshua is more puzzling. But 
even with regard to this something may be said. 
It will be at once perceived that the book contains 
no account of the conquest of the centre of the 
country, of those portions which were afterwards 
the mountain of Ephraim, Esdraelon, or Galilee. 
We lose Joshua at Gilgal, after the conquest of the 
south, to find him again suddenly at the waters of 
Merom in the extreme north (x. 43, xi. 7). Of his 
intermediate proceedings the only record that seems 
to have escaped is the fragment contained in viii. 
30-35. Nor should it be overlooked that some 
doubt is thrown on this fragment by its omission in 
both the Yat. and Alex. MSS. of the LXX. 

The distance of Ebal and Gerizim from each 
other is not such a stumbling-block to us as it was 
to Eusebius; though it is difficult to understand 
how he and Jerome should have been ignorant of 
the distance to which the voice will travel in the 
clear, elastic atmosphere of the East. Prof. Stanley 
has given some instances of this (S. & P. p. 13); 
others equally remarkable were observed by the 
writer; and he has been informed by a gentleman 
long resident in the neighlorhood that a voice can 
be heard without difficulty across the valley separ- 
ating the two spots in question (see also Bonar, p» 
371). 

It is well known that one of the most serious 
variations between the Hebrew text of the Penta- 
teuch and the Samaritan text, is in reference to 
Ebal and Gerizim. In Deut. xxvii. 4, the Samar- 
itan has Gerizim, while the Hebrew (as in A. V.) 
has Ebal, as the mount on which the altar to Je- 
hovah and the inscription of the law were to be 
erected. Upon this basis they ground the sanctity 
of Gerizim and the authenticity of the temple and 
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holy place, which did exist and still exist there. 
The arguments upon this dillicult and hopeless 
question will he found in Kennieott (Dissert. 2), 
and in the reply of Versehuir (Leovard. 1775; 
quoted by Gesenius, de Pint. Sam. p. Gl). Two 
points may merely be glanced at here which have 
apparently escaped notice. (1.) 1 Sot h agree that 
Kind was the mount on which the cursings were to 
rest, Gerizim that for the blessings. It appears in- 
consistent. that Ebal, the mount of cursing, should 
he the site of the altar and the record of the law, 
while Gerizim, the mount of blessing, should re- 
main unoccupied by sanctuary of any kind. . (2.) 
Taking into account the known predilection of 
Orientals for ancient sites on which to fix their 
sanctuaries, it is more easy to believe (in the ab- 
sence of any evidence to the contrary) that in 
building their temple on Gerizim, the Samaritans 
were making use of a spot already enjoying a 
reputation for sanctity, than that they built on a 
place upon which the curse was laid in the records 
which they received equally with the Jews. Thus 
the very fact of the occupation of Gerizim by the 
Samaritans would seem an argument for its original 
sanctity. 

Ebal is rarely ascended by travellers, and we are 
therefore in ignorance as to how far the question 
may be aftected by remains of ancient buildings 
thereon. That such remains do exist is certain, 
even from the very meagre accounts published (Bart- 
lett, U'alks about Jerusalem, App. 251, 252; and 
Narrative of llev. J. Mills in Trans. Pal. Archival. 
Assoc. 1855), while the mountain is evidently of 
such extent as to warrant the belief that there is a 
great deal still to discover. [See also Mills’s Three 
Months' Residence at Xablus (Loud. 18G4).] 

The report of the old travellers was that Ebal 
was more barren than Gerizim (see Benjamin of 
Tudela, Ac.), but this opinion probably arose from 
a belief in the effects of the curse mentioned above. 
At any rate, it is not borne out by the latest ac- 
counts, according to which there is little or no per- 
ceptible difference. Both mountains are terraced, 
and Ebal is “ occupied from bottom to top by 
beautiful gardens” (Mills; see also Porter, Hand- 
book, p. 332). 'fhe slopes of Ebal towards the 
valley appear to be steeper than those of Gerizim 
(Wilson, Lands, ii. 45, 71). It is also the higher 
mountain of the two. There is some uncertainty 
ibout the measurements, but the following arc the 
results of the latest observations (Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 178). 

Nablfis above sea, 1 072 ft. 

Gerizim do. 2000 u . . above Xabttis, 928 ft. 
Kbat do. abon 1 2700 .4 . . do. 1028 .< 

According to Wilson (Lands, ii. 71, — but see 
Boh. ii. 277, 280, note) it is sufficiently high to 
shut out llermon from the highest point of. Ger- 
izim. 'flic structure of Gerizim is imunnulitic 
limestone with occasional outcrops of igneous rock 
(Poole, iu lieittjr. Joum. xxvi. 5G), and that of 
Ebal is probably similar. At its base above the 
valley of Xablus arc numerous eaves and sepulchral 
excavations. The modern name of Ebal is Sitti 
Salamiy'ih, fVoin a Mohammedan female saint, 
whose tomb is standing on the eastern part of the 
•idge, a little before the highest j»oi nt is reached 
(Wilson, ii. 71, note). By others, however, it is 
reported to b«* called ’ /mdd-ed-Deen, “the pillar of 
the religion ” (Stanley, p. 238, note), 'fhe tomb 
>f another saint called Amdd is also shown (Bitter, 


p. G41), with whom the latter name may have some 
connection. On the southeast shoulder is a ruined 
site bearing the name of 'Askar (Bob. iii. 132). 
[Syciiah.] G. 

E'BED. 1. ("TDj? = “slave:” but many 

MSS., and the Syr. and Arab, versions, have ^—27, 
Eh eii: Alex. A&eti; [exc. ver. 35, 2a- 

j8ct:] Ebed [ ?] and Obed), father of Gaal, who 
with his brethren assisted the men of Shechem in 
their revolt against Abimeleeb (Judg. ix. 2G, 28, 
30, 31, 35). 

2. (12^ : ’nprjO ; Alex, nfap ; [Comp. 

5:] Abed), son of Jonathan; one of the Bene- 
Adin [sons of Adin] who returned from Babylon 
with Ezra (Ezr. viii. G). In 1 Esdras the name is 
given Oman. 

It would add greatly to the force of many pas- 
sages in the O. T. if the word “ slave ” or “ bond- 
man ” were appropriated to the Hebrew term Ebed, 
while “servant,” “attendant,” or “ minister,” were 
used to translate Ka'ar, Alesha ret, Ac. In the 
addresses of subjects to a ruler, the oriental char- 
acter of the transaction would come home to us at 
once if we read “ what saith my lord to his slave ” 
— the very form still in use in the East, and fa- 
miliar to us all in the Arabian Nights and other 
oriental works — instead of “ his servant.” G. 

F/BED-MEXECH [see be- 

low] : 'AfSbefxeAex 1 Abdemelech), an ^Ethiopian 
eunuch in the service of king Zedekiah, through 
whose interference Jeremiah was released from pris- 
on, and who was on that account preserved from 
harm at the taking of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxviii. 7 fT., 
xxxix. 15 IK). IBs name seems to be an official 
title = king's slave, i. e. minister . 

* Out of the hints in Jer. xxxviii. 7-13 (very 
imperfectly unfolded in the A. V.) Stanley draws 
the following scene: “ Ebed-meleeh found the king 
sitting in the great northern entrance of the Temple, 
and obtained a revocation of the order [by which 
Jeremiah had been put into the dungeon] ; and 
then, under the protection of a strong guard, pro- 
ceeded with a detailed care, which the prophet seems 
gratefully to record, to throw down a mass of soft 
rags from the royal wardrobe to ease the rough 
ropes with which he drew him out of the well.” 
(Lectures on the Jetrish Church, ii. G03.) The 
^Ethiopian’s escape amid the disasters which fell on 
the nation (as the prophet foretold) is recorded as 
exemplifying the truth that those who put their 
trust in God shall be saved (Jer. xxxix. 18). II. 

EP/EN-EZER ("*Yn a the stone of 
help: 'Af$eve{ep\ [Vat. 1 Sam. v. 1, Aj devrripl 
Alex. iv. 1, v. I, A/Sevye^ep:] Joseph. Afthn 
pJs* lapis adjutorii), a stone set up by Samuel 
after a signal defeat of the Philistines, as a memo- 
rial of the ‘‘help” received on the occasion from 
Jehovah (1 Sam. vii. 12). “He called the name 
of it Eben-czer, saying, 1 hitherto hath Jehovah 

helped us’” (azdranu, Its position is 

carefully defined as lie tween MizrF.ii — “the watch- 
tower,” one of the conspicuous eminences a few 
miles north of Jerusalem — and Siikn, “the 
tooth” or “crag.” Neither of these points, liow- 


« For a peculiarity in the Hebrew namo iu iv 1. 
— the definite article to both words, — see Kwald, 
Autfuhrt. Lehrb. J 290 d. 
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ever, have been identified with any certainty — the 
latter not at all. rt According to Josephus’s record 
of the transaction (Ant. vi. 2, 2), the stone was 
erected to mark the limit of the victory, a spot 
which he calls Korraia, but in the Hebrew Betii- 
car. It is remarkable that of the occurrences of 
the name Eben-ezer, two (1 Sam. iv. 1, v. 1) are 
found in the order of the narrative before the place 
received its title. But this would not unnaturally 
happen in a record written after the event, espe- 
cially in ihe case of a spot so noted as Eben-ezer 
must have been. G. 

* Though Eben-ezer is mentioned twice before 
Samuel’s victory (see above), it was on the same 
occasion, namely, when the Hebrews fought at that 
place with the Philistines. liiietschi suggests (Her- 
zog’s Real-Encyk. iii. 618) that possibly there may 
have been a village Eben-ezer, near which Samuel’s 
“stone,” taking the same name, was afterwards set 
up. But' there is no difficulty in supposing a case 
of prolepsis . [See Dan.] H. 

E'BER (">5? [beyond]: ‘'EjSep, 'E/S ep: He- 
ber [in Num. xxiv. 24, ‘E/Spcuoi, Vulg. FFebnei]). 

1. Son of Salah, and great-grandson of Shem (Gen. 
x. 24, [xi. 14-17;] 1 Chr. i. 19). For confusion 
between Eber and Heber see Hkbek; and for the 
factitious importance attached to this patriarch, and 
based upon Gen. x. 21, Num. xxiv. 24, sec He- 
brew. T. E. B. 

2. (“QV : ’n/3rj5; [Ald.'EjSep:] Heber). Son 
of Elpaal and descendant of Shaharaim of the 
tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 12). He was one 
of the founders of Ono and Lod with their sur- 
rounding villages. 

3. (’A/3e5; [Vat. Alex, omit.]) A priest, who 
represented the family of Amok, in the days of Joi- 
akim the son of Jeshua (Nch. xii. 20). 

W. A. W. 

EBI'ASAPH ’A0««ra<f> and [1 

Chr. vi. 23,] *A/3 i<rd<p] [1 Chr. vi. 23, Vat. A/3 1 - 
adap ; vi. 37, A/3 tacrap, 2. m.-o-a</>; Alex. 1 vi. 23, 
A/3i<ra</>, 2. in. A^iacracp:] Abiasaph ), a Koliath- 
ite Eevite of the family of Ivorah, one of the fore- 
fathers of the prophet Samuel and of Heman the 
singer (1 Chr. vi. 23, 37). The same man is prob- 
ably intended in ix. 19. The name appears also to 
be identical [as a contracted form] with Abiasaph 
(which see), and in one passage (1 Chr. xxvi. 1) 
to be abbreviated to Asaph. 

EBONY (D'JSn, hobnim : Ka \ tois el<rayo- 
fxivois\ b 6/3 ivovsy Symm.: ( dentes ) hebeninos ) 
occurs only in Ez. xxvii. 15, as one of the valuable 
commodities imported into Tyre by the men of 
Dedan. [Dedan.] It is mentioned together with 
“ horns of ivory,” and it may hence be reasonably 
conjectured that ivory and ebony came from the 
same country. The best kind of ebony is yielded 
by the Diospyros ebenum , a tree which grow# in 
Ceylon and Southern India: but there are many 
trees of the natural order Ebenacece which produce 
this material. Ebony is also yielded by trees be- 
longing to different natural families in other parts 
of the world, as in Africa. The ancients held the 
black heart-wood in high esteem. Herodotus (iii. 
97) mentions ebony (<pa\ayyas ifievov) as one of 


a * Shen was probably not so much the name of a 
place, as a solitary " tooth ” or crag which served as 
a Landmark. it- 
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the precious substances presented by the people of 
Ethiopia to the king of Persia. Dioscorides (i. 130) 
speaks of two kinds of ebony, an Indian and an 
Ethiopian; he gives the preference to the latter 
kind. It is not known what tree yielded the Ethi- 
opian ebony. Iloyle says, “ No Abyssinian ebony is 
at present imported. This, however, is more likely 
to be owing to the different routes which commerce 
has taken, but which is again returning to its an- 
cient channels, than to the want of ebony in ancient 
Ethiopia.” There can be little doubt that the tree 



Diospyros Ebenum. 

which yielded Ethiopian ebony is distinct from the 
Diospyros ebenum , and probably belongs to another 
genus altogether. Virgil (Georg, ii. 116) says that 
“ India alone produces the black ebony; ” and The- 
ophrastus (Hist. Plant . iv. 4, § 6) asserts that 
“ebony is peculiar to India.” The Greek word 
e/3ej/os, the Latin ebenus , our “ebony,” have all 
doubtless their origin in the Hebrew hobnim , a 
term which denotes “wood as hard as stone” (comp, 
the German Steinholz , “fossil-wood;” see Gese- 
nius, Thes. s . v., and Fiirst, Iltb. Concord.). It is 
probable that the plural form of this noun is used 
to express the billets into which the ebony was cut 
previous to exportation, like our “log-wood.” 
There is every reason for believing that the ebony 
afforded by the Diospyros ebenum was imported 
from India or Ceylon by Phoenician traders ; though 
it is equally probable that the Tyrian merchants 
were supplied with ebony from trees which grew ir 
Ethiopia. See full discussions on the ebony of the 
ancients in Bochart, FFieroz. ii. 714, and Salmasius, 
Plin. Exercitat . p. 735 c; comp, also Hoyle in 
Ivitto’s Cycl ., art. Hobnim. According to Sir E. 
Tennent ( Ceylon , i. 116) the following trees yield 
ebony: Diospyros ebenum , D. reticulata, D. eben- 
aster , and D. hirsuta. The wood of the first- 
named tree, which is abundant throughout all the 
flat country to the west of Trincoinalee, “ excels all 
others in the evenness and intensity of its color, 
The centre of the trunk is the only portion which 
furnishes the extremely black part which is the 
ebony of commerce ; but the trees are of such mag- 
nitude that reduced logs of two feet in diameter, 


b For the Hebrew word used by the LXX., see , 
RosemnUller’s Schol . ad Ez. xxvii. 15. 
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and varying from 10 to 15 feet in length, can he 
readily procured from the forests at Trincomalee ” 
( Ceylon, 1. c.). W. II. 

EBRO'NAH. [Aukonah.J 
ECA'NUS, one of the five swift scribes who 
attended on Esdras (2 Esdr. xiv. 24). 

ECBAT'AN A (SH^riS: 'AgaOd, ’E«0J- 
T ai/a : Ecbatana). It is doubtful whether the 
name of this place is really contained in the He- 
brew Scriptures. Many of the best commentators 

understand the expression in Ezra vi. 

2, differently, and translate it in area, “ in a cof- 
fer” (see Buxtorf and others, and so our English 
Bible, in the margin). The LXX., however, give 
iv “in a city,” or (in some MSS. [e. g. 

Alex.]) eV 'AgaOa iv tt6\si [Comp. Aid. lv 'Ajjlcl- 
6a 7 rdAei], which favors the ordinary interpretation. 
If a city is meant, there is little doubt of one of 
the two Ecbatanas being intended, for except these 
towns there was no place in the province of the 

Medes “which contained a palace” (PH'S), or 
where records are likely to have been deposited. 
The name 'Achmctha, too, which at first sight 
seems somewhat remote from Ecbatana, wants but 
one letter of llagmatana , which was the native 
appellation. In the apocryphal books Ecbatana is 
frequently mentioned (Tob. iii. 7, xiv. 12, 14; Jud. 
i. 1, 2; 2 Mace. ix. 3, <fcc.); and uniformly with 


the later and less correct spelling of 'EuBdiava, 
instead of the earlier and more accurate form, used 
by Herodotus, /Eschylus, and Ctesias, of ’AyjSar- 
am. 

Two cities of the name of Ecbatana seem to 
have existed in ancient times, one the capital of 
Northern Media, the Media Atropatend of Strabo; 
the other the mctrojxdis of the larger and more 
important province known as Media Magna (see 
Sir II. kawlinson's pa}>er on the Atropatenian Ec- 
batana, in the I Oth volume of the Journal of the 
Geographical Society, art. ii.). The site of the 
former appears to be marked by the very curious 
ruins at Takht-i- Suleiman (lat. 30° 28', long. 47° 
9'); while that of the latter is occupied by Jlama- 
dan , which is one of the most important cities of 
modern Persia. There is generally some difficulty 
in determining, when Ecbatana is mentioned, 
whether the northern or the southern metropolis 
is intended. Few writers are aware of the exist- 
ence of the two cities, and they lie sufficiently near 
to one another for geographical notices in most 
cases to suit cither site. The northern city was 
the “ seven -walled tow r n ” described by Herodotus, 
and declared by him to have been the capital of 
Cyrus (Herod, i. 98,99, 153; comp. Mos. Choren. 
ii. 84); and it was thus most probably there that 
the roll was found which proved to Darius that 
Cyrus had really made a decree allowing the Jews 
to rebuild their Temple. 



Explanation. 

1 Remains of a Fire-Temple. 6- Cemetery. 

2 Ruined Mosque. 6- Kidge of Rock called « the Dragon.” 

3 Ancient buildings with shafts and capitals. 7. Ilitl called « Tawilah,” or « the Stable.*' 

4. Ruins of the Palace of Abakni Khan. 8. Ruins of Kalisiah. 

9. Rocky hilt of Zindani-Sole.man. 


Various descriptions of the northern city have 
e.ine down to us, hut none of them is completely 
to he depended on. That of the Zendavcsta (Ven- 
didao, Kargard If.) is the oldest, and the least ex- 
aggerated. “ Jcmshid,” it is said, “erected a 1 7/r, 
or fortress, sufficiently large, and formed of squared 
blocks of stone; lie assembled in the place a vast 
population and stocked the surrounding country 
with cattle for their use. He caused the water of 
the great fortress to tlow forth abundantly. And 
within the var, or fortress, he erected a lofty palace, 
encompassed with walls, and laid it out in many 
separate divisions, and there was no place, cither in 
front or rear, to command and overawe the for- 


tress.” Herodotus, who ascribes the foundation of 
the city to his king Dcioccs, 3ays: “4 lie Merles 
were obedient to Deloces, and built the city now 
called Agbatana, the walls of which are of great 
size and strength, rising in circles, one within the 
other. The plan of the place is that each of the 
walls should out-top the one beyond it by the bat- 
tlements. The nature of the ground, which is a 
gentle hill, favors this arrangement in some degree, 
hut it was mainly cllccted by art. The number of 
the circles is seven, the royal palace and the treas 
urics standing within the last. The circuit of the 
outer wall is nearly the same with that of Athens. 
Of this outer wall the battlements are white, of tlw 
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next black, of the third scarlet, of the fourth blue, 
of the fifth orange : all these are colored with paint. 
The two last have their battlements coated respect- 
ively with silver and gold. All these fortifications 
Deioces caused to be raised for himself and his own 
palace. The people were required to build their 
dwellings outside the circuit of the walls” (Herod, 
i. 98, 99). Finally, the book of Judith, probably 
the work of an Alexandrian Jew, professes to give 
a number of details, which appear to be drawn 
chiefly from the imagination of the writer (Jud. i. 
2-4). 

The peculiar feature of the site of Takht-i- Sulei- 
man , which it is proposed to identify with the 
northern Ecbatana, is a conical hill rising to the 
height of about 150 feet above the plain, and 
covered both on its top and sides with massive 
ruins of the most antique and primitive character. 
A perfect enceinte, formed of large blocks of 
squared stone, may be traced round the entire hill 
along its brow ; within, there is an oval enclosure 
about 800 yards in its greatest and 400 in its least 
diameter, strewn with ruins, which cluster round a 
remarkable lake. This is an irregular basin, about 
300 paces in circuit, filled with water exquisitely 
clear and pleasant to the taste, which is supplied in 
some unknown way from below, and which stands 
uniformly at the same level, whatever the quantity 
taken from it for irrigating the lands which lie at 
the foot of the hill. This hill itself is not per- 
fectly isolated, though it appears so to those who 
approach it by the ordinary route. On three sides 
— the south, the west, and the north — the accliv- 
ity is steep and the height above the plain uniform, 
but on the east it abuts upon a hilly tract of 
ground, and here it is but slightly elevated above 
the adjacent country, it cannot therefore have 
ever answered exactly to the description of Herod- 
otus, as the eastern side could not anyhow admit 
of seven walls of circumvallation. It is doubted 
whether even the other sides were thus defended. 
Although the flanks on these sides are covered with 
ruins, “no traces remain of any toall but the 
upper one ” (As. Journ. x. 52). Still, as the na- 
ture of the ground on three sides w’ould allow this 
styie of defense, and as the account in Herodotus 
is confirmed by the Armenian historian, writing 
clearly without knowledge of the earlier author, it 
seems best to suppose, that in the peaceful times of 
the Persian empire it was thought sufficient to pre- 
serve the upper enceinte, while the others were 
allowed to fall into decay, and ultimately were 
superseded by domestic buildings. With regard 
to the coloring of the walLs, or rather of the bat- 
tlements, which has been considered to mark es- 
pecially the fabulous character of Herodotus’ de- 
scription, recent discoveries show that such a mode 
of ornamentation was actually in use at the period 
in question in a neighboring country. The temple of 
the Seven Spheres at Borsippa was adorned almost 
exactly in the manner which Herodotus assigns to 
the Median capital [Babkl, Tower of] ; and it 
does not seem at all improbable that, with the 
object of placing the city under the protection of 
the Seven Planets, the seven walls may have been 
colored nearly as described. Herodotus has a little 
deranged the order of the hues, which should have 
leen either black, orange, scarlet, gold, white, blue, 
silver, — as at the Borsippa temple, — or black, 
white, orange, bine, scarlet, silver, gold — if the 
>rder of the days dedicated to the planets were fol- 
owed. Even the use of silver and gold in exter- 
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nal ornamentation — which seems at first sight 
highly improbable — is found to have prevailed. 
Silver roofs were met with by the Greeks at the 
southern Ecbatana (Polyb. x. 27, §§ 10-12); and 
there is reason to believe that at Borsippa the gold 
and silver stages of the temple were actually coated 
with those metals. 

The northern Ecbatana continued to be an im- 
portant place down to the 13th century after Christ. 
By the Greeks and Homans it appears to have beek 
known as Gaza, Gazaca, or Canzaca, “the treas 
ure city,” on account of the wealth laid up in it. 
while by the Orientals it was termed Shiz. Its 
decay is referable to the Mogul conquests, ab. a. d. 
1200; and its final ruin is supposed to date from 
about the 15th or 16th century (As. Soc. Journ. 
vol. x. part i. p. 49). 

In the 2d book of Maccabees (ix. 3, &c.) the 
Ecbatana mentioned is undoubtedly the southern 
city, now represented both in name and site by 
Hatnadan. This place, situated on the northern 
flank of the great mountain called formerly Orontes, 
and now Elweiul, was perhaps as ancient as the 
other, and is far better known in history. If not 
the Median capital of Cyrus, it was at any rate 
regarded from the time of Darius Hystaspis as the 
chief city of the Persian satrapy of Media, and as 
such it became the summer residence of the Persian 
kings from Darius downwards. It was occupied 
by Alexander soon after the battle of Arbela (Arr. 
Exp. Alex. iii. 19), and at his decease passed under 
the dominion of the Seleucidse. In the wars be- 
tween his successors it was more than once taken 
and retaken, eacli time suffering largely at the 
hands of its conquerors (Polyb. x. 27). It was 
afterwards recognized as the metropolis of their 
empire by the Parthians (Oros. vi. 4). During the 
Arabian period, from the rise of Baghdad on the 
one hand and of Isfahan on the other, it sank into 
comparative insignificance; but still it has never 
descended below the rank of a provincial capital, 
and even in the present depressed condition of Per- 
sia, it is a city of from 20,000 to 30,000 inhab- 
itants. The Jews, curiously enough, regard it as 
the residence of Ahasuerus (Xerxes?) — which is 
in Scripture declared to be Susa (Esth. i. 2, ii. 3, 
&c.) — and show within its precincts the tombs of 
Esther and Mordecai (Ker Porter, vol. ii. pp. 105- 
110). It is not distinguished by any remarkable 
peculiarities from other oriental cities of the same 
size. 

The Ecbatana of the book of Tobit is thought 
by Sir H. Rawlinson to be the northern city (see 
As. Soc. Journ. x. pt. i. pp. 137-141). G. R. 

ECCLESIASTES Kohe'leth : ’Ek 

KXrjaiaoT^s • Ecclesiastes). I. Title. — The title 
of this book is taken from the name by which the 
son of David, or the writer who personates him, 
speaks of himself throughout it. The apparent 

anomaly of the feminine termination H, indi- 
cates that the abstract noun has been transferred 
from the office to the person holding it (Gescn. s. r.), 
and has thus become capable of use as a masculine 
proper name, a change of meaning of which we 
find other instances in Sophereth (Neh. vii. 57), 
Pockereth (Ezr. ii. 57); and hence, with the single 
exception of Eccl. vii. 27, the noun, notwithstand- 
ing its form, is used throughout in the masculine. 
Ewald, however (Poet. Buck. iv. 189), connects 

the feminine termination with the noun rTQpH 
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(wisdom^, understood, and supposes a poetic license 
In the use of the word as a kind of symbolic proper 
name, appealing to Prov. xxx. 1, xxxi. 1, as ex- 
amples of a like usage. As connected with the 

root “ to call together,” and with 

“ assembly,” the word has been applied to one who 
speaks publicly in an assembly, and there is, to say 
the least, a tolerable agreement in favor of this 
interpretation. Thus we have the comment of the 
Midrash, stating that the writer thus designates 
himself, “ because his words were spoken in the 
assembly ” (quoted in Preston’s Pevksiustcs, note 
on i. 1); the rendering * EKK\rjcriacrrr}s by the 
LXX. ; the adoption of this title by Jerome (Prcef 
in Peel.), as meaning “ qui coetum, i. e. ecclesiam 
eongregat quem nos nuncupare possunuis Con- 
cionatorem;” the use of “ ITcdiger ” by Luther, 
of “ Preacher ” in the Authorized Version. Oil 

the other band, taking bnp in the sense of col- 

’ ° “ 't 

lecting things, not of summoning persons, and led 
perhaps by his inability to see in the book itself 
any greater unity of design than in the chapters 
of Proverbs, Grotius (in Eccles. i. 1) has suggested 
^uvadpoio-TTjs (compile) as a better equivalent. 
In this he has been followed by llerdcr and Jahn, 
and Mendelssohn has adopted the same rendering 
(notes on i. 1, and vii. 27, in Preston), seeing in 
it the statement partly that the writer had com- 
piled the sayings of wise men who had gone before 
him, partly that he was, by an inductive process, 
gathering truths from the facts of a wide expe- 
rience. 

II. Canonicily . — In the Jewish division of the 
hooks of the Old Testament, Lcclcsiastes ranks as 
one of the five Megilloth or Rolls [Bible], and its 
position, as having canonical authority, appears to 
have been recognized by the Jews from the time 
in which the idea of a eanon first presented itself. 
We find it in all the Jewish catalogues of the 
sacred books, and from them it has been received 
universally by the Christian Church. Some sin- 
gular passages in the Talmud indicate, however, 
that the recognition was not altogether unhesita- 
ting, and that it was at least questioned how far 
the book was one which it was expedient to place 
among the Scriptures that were read publicly, 
rims wc find the statements (Mislnin, iihabbas, 
e. x., quoted by Mendelssohn in Preston, p. 74; 
Midrash, fob 114 a; Preston, p. 13) that “the 
wise men sought to secrete the book Kohekth , be- 
cause they found in it words tending to heresy,” 
and “ words contradictory to eaeli other; ” that the 
reason they did not secrete it was “because its 
beginning and end were consistent with the law; ” 
that when they examined it more carefully they 
came to the conclusion, “ We have looked closely 
into the hook Kohtkth , and discovered a meaning 
in it.” The chief interest of such passages is of 
course connected with the inquiry into the plan and 
teaching of the book, hut they are of some impor- 
tance also as indicating that it must have com- 
mended itself to the teachers of an earlier genera- 
tion, cither on account of the external authority by 
which .it was sanctioned, or because they had a 
clearer insight into its meaning, and were less 
startled by its apparent dillieulties. Traces of this 
controversy are to he found in a singular discussion 
Detween the schools of Shammai and llillel, turning 
mi the question whether the hook Kola loth were 
Jisnired, and in the comments on that question by 
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U. Ob. dc Bartcnora and Maimonides (Suroiihua 
iv. 340). 

Ilf. Author and Date. — The questions of the 
authorship and the date of this book are so closely 
connected that they must be treated of together, 
and it is obviously impossible to discuss the points 
which they involve without touching also on an 
inquiry into the relation in which it stands to 
Hebrew literature generally. 

The hypothesis which is naturally suggested by 
the account that the writer gives of himself in ch. . 
i. and ii. is that it was written by the only “ son 
of David” (i. 1), who was “king over Israel in 
Jerusalem ” (i. 12). According to this notion we 
have in it what may well be called the Confessions 
of King Solomon, the utterance of a repentance 
which some have even ventured to compare with 
that of the 51st Psalm. Additional internal evi- 
dence has been found for this belief in the language 
of vii. 2G-28, as harmonizing with the history of 1 
Iv. xi. 3, and in an interpretation (somewhat forced 
perhaps) which refers iv. 13-15 to the murmurs of 
the people against Solomon and the popularity of 
Jeroboam as the leader of the people, already rec- 
ognized as their future king (Mendelssohn and 
Preston in loc.). The belief that Solomon was 
actually the author was, it need hardly be said, 
received generally by the Rabbinic commentators 
and the whole series of Patristic writers. The 
apparent exceptions to this in the passages by Tal- 
mudic writers which ascribe it to Hezekiah (Baba 
Bathra y c. i. fol. 15), or Isaiah (Shalsh. Hakkab . 
fob GG b , quoted by Michaelis), can hardly be un- 
derstood as implying more than a share in the 
work of editing, like that claimed for the “ men of 
Hezekiah” in Prov. xxv. 1. Grotius (Prcef. in 
Pecks.) was indeed almost the first writer who 
called it in question, and started a different hypoth- 
esis. It can hardly be said, however, that this 
consensus is itself decisive. In questions of this 
kind the later witnesses add nothing to the au- 
thority of the earlier, whose testimony they simply 
repeat, and unless we had clearer knowledge than 
we have ns to the sources of information or critical 
discernment of those by whom the belief was 
adopted, we ought not to look on their acceptance 
of it as closing .all controversy. The book which 
bears the title of the “ Wisdom of Solomon ” 
asserts, both by its title and its language (vii. 1- 
21), a claim to the same authorship, and, though 
the absence of a Hebrew original led to its exclusion 
from the Jewish canon, the authorship of Solomon 
was taken for granted by all the early Christian 
writers who quote it or refer to it, till Jerome had 
asserted the authority of the Hebrew text as the 
standard of canonieity, and by not a few afterwards. 
It may seem, however, as if the whole question 
were settled for all who recognize the inspiration 
of Scripture by the statement, in a canonical and 
inspired book, as to its own authorship. The book 
purports, it is said (Preston, Proky. »» Pecks, p. 
5), to be written by Solomon, and to doubt the 
literal accuracy of this statement is to call in ques- 
tion the truth and authority of Scripture. It ap- 
pears questionable, however, whether we can admit 
an a priori argument of this character to !>e 
decisive. .The hypothesis that every such statement 
in a canonical hook must be received as literally 
true, is, in fact, an assumption that inspired writers 
were debarred from forms of composition which 
were open, without blame, to others. In the liter- 
ature of every other nation the form of personates! 
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luthorship, where there is uo animus decipienr.lt , 
aas been recognized as a legitimate channel for the 
expression of opinions, or the quasi-dramatic repre- 
sentation of character. Why should we venture 
on the assertion that if adopted by the writers of 
the Old Testament it would have made them guilty 
of a falsehood, and been inconsistent with their 
inspiration ? The question of authorship does not 
involve that of canonical authority. A book written 
by Solomon would not necessarily be inspired and 
canonical. There is nothing that need startle us 
in the thought that an inspired writer might use 
a liberty which has been granted without hesita- 
tion to the teachers of mankind in every age and 
country. 

The preliminary difficulty being so far removed, 
we can enter on the objections which have been 
urged against the traditional belief by Grotius and 
later critics, and the hypotheses which they have 
substituted for it. In the absence of adequate 
external testimony, these are drawn chiefly from 
the book itself. 

1. The language of the book is said to be incon- 
sistent with the belief that it was written by Solo- 
mon. It belongs to the time when the older 
Hebrew was becoming largely intermingled with 
Aramaic forms and words (Grotius, De Wette, 
Ewald, and nearly the whole series of German 
critics), and as such takes its place in the latest 
group of books of the Old Testament, along with 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Daniel, Esther: it is indeed more 
widely different from the language of the older 
books than any of them (Ewald). The prevalence 
of abstract forms again, characteristic of the lan- 
guage of Ecclesiastes, is urged as belonging to a 
later period than that of Solomon in the develop- 
ment of Hebrew thought and language. The 
answers given to these objections by the defenders 
of the received belief are (Preston, Eccles. p. 7), 
(a) that many of what we call Aramaic or Chaldee 
forms may have belonged to the period of pure 
Hebrew, though they have not come down to us in 
any extant writings; and ( b ) that so far as they 
are foreign to the Hebrew of the time of Solomon, 
he may have learnt them from his “ strange wives,” 
or from the men who came as ambassadors from 
other countries. 

2. It has been asked whether Solomon would 
have been likely to speak of himself as in i. 12, or 
to describe with bitterness the misery and wrong 
of which his own misgovernment had been the 
cause, as in iii. 16, iv. 1 (Jahn, Einl. ii. p. 840). 
On the hypothesis that he was the writer, the whole 
book is an acknowledgment of evils which he had 
occasioned, while yet there is no distinct confession 
and repentance. The question here raised is, of 
course, worth considering, but it can hardly be 
looked on as leading in either direction to a conclu- 
sion. There are forms of satiety and self-reproach, 
of which this half-sad, half-scornful retrospect of a 
man’s own life — this utterance of bitter words by 
which he is condemned out of his owti mouth — is 
the most natural expression. Any individual judg- 
ment on this point cannot, from the nature of the 
’•ase, be otherwise than subjective, and ought there- 
fore to bias our estimate of other evidence as little 
is possible. 

3. It has been urged that the state of society 
ndicated in this book leads to the same conclusion 
is its language, anrl carries us to a period after the 
return from the Babylonian Captivity, when the 
Jews wire enjoying comparative freedom from inva- 
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sion, but were exposed to the evils of misgovern- 
ment under the satraps of the Persian king (Ewald, 
Poet. Bucher ; lveil, Einl. in das A. T. undei 
Eccles.). The Language is throughout that of a 
man who is surrounded by many forms of misery 
(iii. 16, iv. 1, /. 8, vilb 11, ix. 12). There are 
sudden and violent changes, the servant of to-day 
becoming the ruler of to-morrow (x. 5-7). AU 
this, it is said, agrees with the glimpses into the 
condition of the Jews under the Persian empire in 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and with what we know as tc 
the general condition of the provinces under its 
satraps. The indications of the religious condition 
of the people, their formalism, aud much-speaking 
(v. 1, 2), their readiness to evade the performance 
of their vows by casuistic excuses (v. 5), represent 
in like manner the growth of evils, the germs of 
which appeared soon after the Captivity, and which 
we find in a fully developed form in the prophecy 
of Malachi. In addition to this general resemblance 

there is the agreement between the use of 

for the “angel” or priest of God (v. G, Ewald, in 
be .), and the recurrence in Malachi of the terms 

nin> TISbp, the “angel” or messenger of the 

Lord, as a synonym for the priest (Mai. ii. 7), the 
true priest being the great agent in accomplishing 
God’s purposes. Significant, though not conclusive, 
in either direction, is the absence of all reference to 
any contemporaneous prophetic activity, or to any 
Messianic hopes. This might indicate a time be- 
fore such hopes had become prevalent or after they 
were, for a time, extinguished. It might, on the 
other hand, be the natural result of the experience 
through which the son of David had passed, or fitly 
take its place in the dramatic personation of such 
a character. The use throughout the book of 
Elohim instead of Jehovah as the divine Name, 
though characteristic of the book as dealing with 
the problems of the universe rather than with the 
relations between the Lord God of Israel and his 
people, and therefore striking as an idiosyncrasy, 
leaves the question as to date nearly where it was. 
The indications of rising questions as to the end 
of man’s life, and the constitution of his nature, 
of doubts like those which afterwards developed 
into Sadduceeism (iii. 19-21), of a copious literature 
connected with those questions, confirm, it is urged 
(Ewald). the hypothesis of the later date. It may 
be added too, that the absence of any reference to 
such a work as this in the enumeration of Solomon’s 
writings in 1 K. iv. 32, tends, at least, to the same 
conclusion. 

In this case, however, as in others, the arguments 
of recent criticism are stronger against the tradi 
tional belief than in support of any rival theory, 
and the advocates of that belief might almost be 
content to rest their case upon the discordant 
hypotheses of their opponents. On the assumption 
that the book belongs, not to the time of Solomon, 
but to the period subsequent to the Captivity, the 
dates which have been assigned to it occupy a range 
of more than 300 years. Grotius supposes Zerub- 
babel to be referred to in xii. II, as the “ One 
Shepherd” {Comm, in Eccles. in loc.), and so far 
agrees with ICeil {Einleitung in das A. T.), who. 
fixes it in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. Ewald 
and De Wette conjecture the close of the period of 
Persian or the commencement of that of Macedonian 
rule; Bertholclt, the period between Alexander the 
Great and Antiochus Epiphaues; Hitzig, circ. 204 
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b. c. ; Hartmann, the time of the Maccabees. On | 
the other hand it must be remembered in compar- 
ing these discordant theories that the main facts 
relied upon by these critics as fatal to the tradi- 
tional belief are compatible with any date subse- 
quent to the Captivity, while they are inconsistent, 
unless we admit the explanation, given as above, 
by Preston, with the notion of the Salomouie 
authorship. 

IV. Plan. — ‘Hie book of Ecclesiastes conies be- 
fore us as being conspicuously, among the writings 
of the O. T., the great stumbling-block of com- 
mentators. Elsewhere there are different opinions 
as to the meaning of single passages. Here there 
is the widest possible divergence as to the plan and 
purpose of the whole book. The passages already 
quoted from the Alishna show that some, at least, 
of the Rabbinical writers were perplexed by its 
teaching — did not know what to make of it — but 
gave way to the authority of men more discerning 
than themselves. The traditional statement, how- 
ever, that this was among the scriptures which 
were not read by any one under the age of thirty 
( Ci it. Sac., A mama in Pedes., but with a “ nescio 
ubi ” as to his authority), indicates the continuance 
of the old difficulty, and the remarks of Jerome 
( Prcef in Peeks., Comm, in Peeks, xii. 13) show 
that it was not forgotten. Little can be gathered 
from the series of Patristic interpreters. The book 
is comparatively seldom quoted by them. No 
attempt is made to master its plan and to enter 
into the spirit of its writer. The charge brought 
by Philast rius of Preseia (circ. 380) against some 
heretics who rejected it as teaching a false morality, 
shows that the obscurity which had been a stum- 
bling-block to Jewish teachers was not removed for 
Christians. The fact that Theodore of Mopsuestia 
was aecused at the Fifth General Council of calling 
in question the authority and inspiration of this 
book, as well as of the Canticles, indicates that in 
this respect as in others he was the precursor of 
the spirit of modern criticism. Hut with these 
exceptions, there arc no traces that men’s minds 
were drawn to examine the teachings of the book. 
When, however, we descend to the more recent 
developments of critieism, we meet with an almost 
incredible divergence of opinion. Luther, with his 
broad clear insight into the workings of a man’s 
heart, sees in it (Prcrf. in Pecks.) a noble “ Polities 
vel (Economica,” leading men in the midst of all 
the troubles aud disorders of human soeicty to a 
true endurance and reasonable enjoyment. Grotius 
(Prcef. in Peeks.) gives up the attempt to trace 
in it a plan or order of thought, and finds in it 
only a collection of many maxims, connected more 
or less closely with the great problems of human 
life, analogous to the discussion of the different 
definitions of happiness at the opening of the 
Nicomaohean Ethics. Sonic (of whom Warhurtou 
may be taken as the tyjie, H vol. iv. p. 154) 
i»ve seen in the language of iii. 18-21, a proof that 
•lie belief in the immortality of the soul was no 
part of the transmitted creed of Israel. Others 
(Patrick, Desvoeux, Davidson, Mendelssohn) con- 
tend that the social purpose of the book was to 
assert that truth against the denial of a sensual 
skepticism. Others, the later German critics, of 
whom Ewald may be taken as the highest and bast 
type, reject tliase views as partial and one-sided, 
and while admitting that the book contains the 
'^erms of later systems, both Pharisaic and Sad- 
lucican, assert that the object of the writer was to 


point out the secret of a true blessedness in the 
midst of all the distractions and sorrows of the 
world as consisting in a tranquil, calm enjoyment 
of the good that comes from God (Poet. Buck. iv. 
180). 

The variety of these opinions indicates sufficiently 
that the book is as lar removed as possible from the 
character of a formal treatise. It is that whieh it 
professes to be — the confession of a man of wide 
experience looking back upon his past life and look- 
ing out upon the disorders and calamities which 
surround him. Such a man does not set forth his 
premises and conclusions with a logical complete- 
ness. While it may be true that the absence of a 
formal arrangement is characteristic of the Hebrew 
mind in all stages of its development (Lowtb, c/e 
Sac. Poet. Htb. Prael. xxiv.), or that it was the 
special mark of the declining literature of the period 
that followed the captivity (Ewald, Pott. Bach. iv. 
p. 177), it is also true that it belongs generally to 
all writings that arc addressed to the spiritual 
rather than the intellectual element in man’s nature, 
and that it is found accordingly in many of the 
greatest works that have influenced the spiritual 
life of mankind. In proportion as a man has passed 
out of the region of a traditional, easily-systematized 
knowledge, and has lived under the influence of 
great thoughts — possessed by them, yet hardly 
mastering them so as to bring them under a scien- 
tific classification — are we likely to find this ap- 
parent want of method. The true utterances of such 
a man are the records of his struggles after truth, 
of his occasional glimpses of it, of his ultimate dis- 
covery. The treatise c/e Jmitatione Christi, the 
Ptnsets of Paseal, Augustine’s Confessions, widely 
as they differ in other points, have this feature in 
common. If the writer consciously reproduces the 
stages through whieh he has passed, the form he 
adopts may either be essentially dramatic, or it 
may record a statement of the changes which have 
brought him to his present state, or it may repeat 
and renew the oscillations from one extreme to 
another which had marked that earlier experience, 
'fhe writer of Ecclesiastes has adopted and inter- 
woven both the latter methods, and hence, in part, 
the obscurity which has made it so preeminently 
the stumbling-block of commentators. lie is not a 
didactie moralist writing a homily on Virtue, lie 
is not a prophet delivering a message from the Lord 
of Hosts to a sinful people, lie is a man who has 
sinned in giving way to selfishness and sensuality, 
who has paid the penalty of that sin in satiety and 
weariness of life; in whom the mood of spirit, over- 
rcflective, indisposed to action, of which Shakespeare 
has given us in Hamlet, Jaqnes, Pichard 11., three 
distinct examples, has become dominant in its 
darkest form, but who has through all this been 
under the discipline of a divine education, and has 
learnt from it the lesson which God meant to teach 
him. What that lesson was will be seen frem an 
examination of the book itself. 

leaving it an open question whether it is possible 
to arrange the contents of this book (as Kestcr and 
Vaibinger have done) in a carefully balanced series 
of strophes and antistroplies, it is tolerably clear 
that the recurring burden of “ Vanity of vanities’* 
and the teaching which recommends a life of calm 
enjoyment, mark, whenever they occur, a kind of 
halting-place in the succession of thoughts. It is 
the summing up of one cycle of experience; the 
sentence passed upon one phase of life. Inking 
this, accordingly, as our guide, we may look on tht 
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whole book as falling into five divisions, each, to a 
certain extent, running parallel to the others in its 
order and results, and closing with that which, hi 
its position no less than its substance, is “ the con- 
clusion of the whole matter.” 

(1.) Ch. i. and ii. This portion of the book 
more than any other has the character of a personal 
confession. The Preacher starts with reproducing 
the phase of despair and weariness into which his 
experience had led him (i. 2, 3). To the man who 
is thus satiated with life the order and regularity 
of nature are oppressive (i. 4-7); nor is he led, as 
in the 90tli Psalm, from the things that are transi- 
tory to the thought of One whose years are from 
Jternity. In the midst of the ever-recurring changes 
he finds no progress. That which seems to be new 
is but the repetition of the old (i. 8-11). Then, 
having laid bare the depth to which he had fallen, 
he retraces the path by which he had travelled 
thitherward. First he had sought after wisdom as 
that to which God seemed to call him (i. 13), but 
the pursuit of it was a sore travail, and there was 
no satisfaction in its possession. It could not 
remedy the least real evil, nor make the crooked 
straight (i. 15). The first experiment in the search 
after happiness had failed, and he tried another. It 
was one to which men of great intellectual gifts 
and high fortunes are continally tempted — to sur- 
round himself with all the appliances of sensual 
enjoyment and yet in thought to hold himself above 
it (ii. 1-9), making his very voluptuousness part 
of the experience which was to enlarge his store of 
wisdom. This — which one may perhaps call the 
Goethe idea of life — was what now possessed him. 
But this also failed to give him peace (ii. 11). Had 
he not then exhausted all human experience and 
found it profitless (ii. 12)? If for a moment he 
found comfort in the thought that wisdom excelleth 
folly, and that he was wise (ii. 13, 14), it was soon 
darkened again by the thought of death (ii. 15). 
The wise man dies as the fool (ii. 1G). This is 
enough to make even him who has wisdom hate 
all his labor and sink into the outer darkness of 
despair (ii. 20). Yet this very despair leads to the 
remedy. The first section closes with that which, 
in different forms, is the main lesson of the book — 
to make the best of what is actually around one 
(ii. 24) — to substitute for the reckless feverish 
pursuit of pleasure the calm enjoyment which men 
may yet find both for the senses and the intellect. 
This, so far as it goes, is the secret of a true life ; 
this is from the hand of God. On everything else 
there is written, as before, the sentence that it is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

(2.) Ch. iii. 1-vi. 9. The order of thought in 
this section has a different starting-point. One 
who looked out upon the infinitely varied phenomena 
of man’s life might yet discern, in the midst of 
that variety, traces of an order. There are times 
and seasons for each of them in its turn, even as 
there are for the vicissitudes of the world of nature 
(iii. 1-8). The heart of man with its changes is 
the mirror of the universe (iii. 11), arl is, like that, 
inscrutable. And from this there conies the same 
conclusion as from the personal exDerienee. Calmly 
to accept the changes and chances of life, entering 
into whatever joy they bring, as one accepts the 
Drder of nature, this is the way of peace (iii. 13). 
The thought of the ever-recurring cycle of nature, 
which had befbre been irritating and disturbing, 
low whispers the same lesson. If we suffer, others 
lave suffered before us (iii. 15). God is seeking 
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out the past and reproducing it. If men repeat 
injustice and oppression, God also in the appointed 
season repeats his judgments (iii. 10, 17). It is 
true that this thought has a dark as well as a 
bright side, and this cannot be ignored. If men 
come and pass away, subject to laws and changes 
like those of the natural world, then, it would seem, 
man has no preeminence above the beast (iii. 19). 
One end happens to all. All are of the dust and 
return to dust again (iii. 20). There is no imme- 
diate denial of that conclusion. It was to that 
that the preacher’s experience and reflection had 
led him. But even on the hj'pothesis that the 
personal being of man terminates with his death, 
he has still the same counsel to give. Admit that 
all is darkness beyond the grave, and still there is 
nothing better on this side of it than the temper 
of a tranquil enjoyment (iii. 22). The transition 
from this to the opening thoughts of ch. iv. seems 
at first somewhat abrupt. But the Preacher is 
retracing the paths by which he had been actually 
led to a higher truth than that in which he had 
then rested, and he will not, for the sake of a 
formal continuity, smooth over its ruggedness. The 
new track on which he was entering might have 
seemed less promising than the old. Instead of the 
self-centred search after happiness he looks out 
upon the miseries and disorders of the world, and 
learns to sympathize with suffering (iv. 1). At 
.first this does but multiply his perplexities. The 
world is out of joint. Men are so full of misery that 
death is better than life (iv. 2). Successful energy 
exposes men to envy (iv. 4). Indolence leads to 
poverty (iv. 5). Here too he who steers clear of 
both extremes has the best portion (iv. 6). The 
man who heaps up riches stands alone without 
kindred to share or inherit them, and loses all the 
blessings and advantages of human fellowship (iv. 
8-12). And in this survey of life on a large scale, 
as in that of a personal experience, there is a cycle 
which is ever being repeated. The old and foolish 
king yields to the young man, poor and wise, who 
steps from his prison to a throne (iv. 13, 14). But 
he too has his successor. There are generations 
without limit before him, and shall be after him 
(iii. 15, 1G). All human greatness is swallowed 
up in the great stream of time. The opening of 
eh. v. again presents the appearance of abruptness, 
but it is because the survey of human life takes a 
yet wider range. The eye of the Preacher passes 
from the dwellers in palaces to the worshippers in 
the Temple, the devout and religious men. Have 
they found out the secret of life, the path to wisdom 
and happiness? The answer to that question is 
that there the blindness and folly of mankind show 
themselves in their worst forms. Hypocrisy, un- 
seemly prayers, idle dreams, broken vows, God’s 
messenger, the Priest, mocked with excuses — that 
was what the religion which the Preacher witnessed 
presented to him (v. 1-G). The command “ Fear 
thou God,” meant that a man was to take no part 
in a religion such as this. But that command also 
suggested the solution of another problem, of that 
prevalence of injustice and oppression which had 
before weighed dow r n the spirit of the inquirer. 
Above all the tyranny of petty governors, above the 
might of the king himself, there was the power of 
the Highest (v. 8); and his judgment was manifest 
even upon earth. Was there after all so great an 
inequality? Was God’s purpose that the earth 
should be for all, really counteracted (v. 9)? Was 
the rich man with his cares and fears happier th tn 
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the laboring man whose sleep was sweet without 
riches (v. 10-1-2) ? Was there anything permanent 
in that wealth of his? Dili he not leave the world 
naked as he entered it? And if so, did not all this 
bring the inquirer round to the same conclusion as 
before? Moderation, self-control, freedom from all 
disturbing passions, these are the conditions of the 
maximum of happiness which is possible for man 
on earth. Let this be received as from God. Not 
the outward means only, hut the very capacity of 
enjoyment is his gilt (v. 18, 19).‘ Short as life 
may be, if a man thus enjoys, lie makes the most 
of it. God approves and answers his cheerfulness, 
fs not this better than the riches or length of days 
on which men set their hearts (vi. 1-5)? All arc 
equal in death; all are nearly equal in life (vi. G). 
To feed the eyes with what is actually before them 
is better than the ceaseless wanderings of the spirit 
(vi- 9). 

(3.) Ch. vi. 10-viii. 15. So far the lines of 
thought all seemed to converge to one result. The 
ethical teaching that grew out of the wise man's 
experience had in it something akin to the higher 
forms of Epicureanism, hut the seeker could not 
rest in this, and found himself beset with thoughts 
at once more troubling and leading to a higher 
truth. The spirit of man looks before and after, 
and the uncertainties of the future vex it (vi. 12). 
A good name is better, as being more permanent, 
than riches (vi L 1); death is better than life, the 
house of mourning than the house of feasting (vii. 
2). Self-command and the spirit of calm endur- 
ance are a better safeguard against vain specula- 
tions than any form of enjoyment (vii. 8, 9, 10). 
This wisdom is not only a defense, as lower things, 
in their measure may be, but it gives life to them 
that have it (vii. 12). So far there are signs of a 
clearer insight into the end of life. Then comes 
an oscillation which carries him back to the old 
problems (vii. 15). Wisdom suggests a half-so- 
lution of them (vii. 18), suggests also calmness, 
caution, humility in dealing with them (vii. 22); 
but this again is followed by a relapse into the 
bitterness of the sated pleasure-seeker. The search 
after wisdom, such as it had been in his experience, 
had led only to the discovery that though men 
were wicked, women were more wicked still (vii. 
2G-29). The repetition of thoughts that had ap- 
peared before, is perhaps the natural consequence 
of such an oscillation, and accordingly in eh. viii. 
we find the seeker moving in the same round as 
l»efore. There are the old reflections on the misery 
of man (viii. G), and the confusions in the moral 
order of the universe (viii. 10, 11), the old conclu- 
sion that enjoyment (such enjoyment as is com- 
patible with the fear of God) is the only wisdom, 
viii. 15. 

(4.) Ch. viii. iG-xii. 8. After the pause im- 
plied in his again arriving at the lesson of v. 15, 
the Preacher retraces the last of his many wan- 
derings. This time the thought with which he 
started was a profound conviction of the inability 
of man to unravel the mysteries by which lie is 
surrounded (viii. 17); of the nothingness of man 
when death 19 thought of as ending nil things (ix. 
3-G); of the wisdom of enjoying life while wo may 
tix. 7-10); of the evils which atlcct nations or in- 
dividual loan (ix. 11, 12). The wide experience of 
the Preacher suggests sharp and pointed sayings as 
to those evils (x. 1-20), each true and weighty in 
Itself, but not leading him on to any firmer stand- 
ing-ground or clearer solution of the problems 


which oppressed him. It is here that the traces of 
plan and method in the book seem most to fail us 
Consciously or unconsciously the writer teaches ua 
how clear an insight into the follies and sins of 
mankind may coexist with doubt and uncertainty 
as to the great ends of life, and give him no help 
in his pursuit after truth. In ch. xi., however, the 
progress is more rapid. The tone of the Preacher 
becomes more that of direct exhortation, and he 
speaks in clearer and higher notes. The conclu- 
sions of previous trains of thought are not contra- 
dicted, hut are placed under a new law and brought 
into a more harmonious whole. The cud of man's 
life is not to seek enjoyment for himself only, but 
to do good to others, regardless of the uncertainties 
or disappointments that may attend his efforts (xi. 
1-4). I Iis wisdom is to remember that there are 
things which he cannot know, problems which he 
cannot solve (xi. 5), to enjoy, in the brightness of 
his youth, whatever blessings God bestows on him 
(xi. 9). Put beyond all these there lie the days 
of darkness, of failing powers and incapacity for 
enjoyment; and the joy of youth, though it is not 
to be crushed, is yet to be tempered by the thought 
that it cannot last for ever, and that it too is sub- 
ject to God’s law of retribution (xi. 9, 10). 'ITe 
secret of a true life is that a man should consecrate 
the vigor of his youth to God (xii. 1). It is well 
to do that before the night conies, before the slow 
decay of age benumbs all the faculties of sense (xii. 
2, G), before the spirit returns to God who gave 
it. The thought of that end rings out once more 
the knell of the nothingness of all things earthly 
(xii. 8); but it leads also to “the conclusion of the 
whole matter,” to that to which all trains of thought 
and all the experiences of life had been leading the 
seeker after wisdom, that “to fear God and keep 
his commandments ” was the highest good attain- 
able; that the righteous judgment of God would in 
the end fulfill itself and set right all the seeming 
disorders of the world (xii. 13, 14). 

If one were to indulge conjecture, there would 
perhaps be some plausibility in the hypothesis that 
xii. 8 had been the original conclusion, and that 
the epilogue of xii. 9-14 had been added, cither by 
another writer, or by the same writer on a subse- 
quent revision. The verses (9-12) have the char- 
acter of a panegyric designed to give weight to 
the authority of the teacher. The two that now 
stand as the conclusion, may naturally have orig- 
inated in the desire to furnish a clew to the per- 
plexities of the hook, by stating in a broad intelli- 
gible form, not easy to be mistaken, the truth which 
had before been latent. 

If the representation which has been given of 
the plan and meaning of the book be at all a true 
one, we find in it, no less than in the hook of Job, 
indications of the struggle with the doubts and 
ditlieulties which in all ages of the world have pre- 
sented themselves to thoughtful observers of the 
condition of mankind. In its sharp sayings and 
wise counsels, it may present some striking affinity 
to the Proverbs, which also bear the name of the 
son of David, hut the resemblance is more in form 
than in substance, and in its essential character it 
agrees with that great inquiry into the mysteries of 
God’s government which the drama of dob brings 
before us. There are indeed characteristic defer- 
ences. In the one we find the highest and boldest 
forms of Hebrew poetry, a sustained unity of do- 
Isign; in the other there are, as we have seen, 
changes and oscillations, and the style seldom rise# 
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above the rhythmic character of proverbial forms 
Df speech. The writer of the book of Job deals 
with the great mystery presented by the sufferings 
af the righteous, and writes as one who has known 
those sufferings in their intensity. In the words 
of the Preacher, we trace chiefly the weariness or 
satiety of the pleasure-seeker, and the failure of all 
schemes of life but one. In spite of these differ- 
ences, however, the two books illustrate each other. 
In both, though by very diverse paths, the inquirer 
is led to take refuge (as all great thinkers have ever 
done) in the thought that God’s kingdom is infi- 
nitely great, and that man knows but the smallest 
fragment of it; that he must refrain from things 
which are too high for him and be content with 
that which it is given him to know, the duties of 
his own life and the opportunities it presents for 
his doing the will of God. 

Literature . — Every commentary on the Bible 
as a whole, every introduction to the study of the 
0. T., contains of course some materials for the 
history and interpretation of this as of other books. 
It is not intended to notice these, unless they pos- 
sess some special merit or interest. As having 
that claim may be specified the commentary by 
Jerome addressed to Paula and Eustochium, as 
giving an example of the Patristic interpretation of 
the book now before us; the preface and annota- 
tions of Grotius ( Opp. vol. iii.) as representing the 
earlier, the translation and notes of Ewald {Poet. 
Biich. vol. iv.) as giving the later results of phil- 
osophical criticism. The Critici Sacri here, as 
elsewhere, will be found a great storehouse of the 
opinions of the Biblical scholars of the 16th and 
I7th centuries. The sections on Ecclesiastes in the 
Introductions to the 0. T. by Eichhorn. De AA r ette, 
Jahn, Hiivernick, Keil, Davidson, will furnish the 
reader with the opinions of the chief recent critics 
of Germany as to the authorship and meaning of 
the book. Among the treatises specially devoted 
to this subject may be mentioned the characteristic 
Commentary by Luther already referred to ( Opp. 
vol. ii. Jena, 1580); that by Anton. Corranus in 
the 16th century, interesting as one of the earliest 
attempts to trace a distinct plan and order in it, 
and as having been adopted by Bishop Patrick as 
the basis of his interpretation; the Annotationes in 
Koheltth by J. Drusius, 1635 ; the Translation and 
Notes of Moses Mendelssohn, published in German 
by Rabe (Anspach, 1771); the Philosophical ami 
Cntical Essay on Ecclesiastes by Desvoeux (Lond. 
1760), written chiefly to meet the attacks of skep- 
tics, and to assert that the doctrine of the book is 
that of the Immortality of the Soul; the Scholia 
of Maldonatus, better known for his Commentary 
on the Gospels (Paris, 1767), the commentaries of 
Knobel (Leipzig, 1836), Zirkel (Wiirzb. 1792), 
Schmidt, J. E. Ch. (1794), Nachtigal, J. Ch. (Halle, 
1798), Van der Palm (1784), Kaiser (Erlang. 1823), 
Koster (1831), Umbreit (Gotha, 1818); and the 
article by Vaihinger, in the Stud, uml Krit . of 
1848 [translated, with modification, in the Meth- 
odist Quar. Rev. for April and July, 1849]. Eng- 
lish Biblical literature is comparatively barren in 
relation to this book, and the only noticeable recent 
jontributions to its exegesis are the Commentary 
>v Stuart, the translation of Mendelssohn with 
prolegomena, &c., by Preston (Cambridge, 1853), 
ind the Attempt to illustrate the Book of Ecclesi- 
istes by Holden. As growing out of the attempt 
o fathom its meaning, though not taking the form 
)f criticism or exegesis, may be mentioned the me- 
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trical paraphrases which are found among the works 
of the minor English poets of the 17th century, of 
which the most memorable are those by Quarles 
(1645) and Sandys (1648). E. II. P. 

* Other works or later editions. — Prof. Stuart 
( Commentary on Ecclesiastes , edited and revised 
by II. D. C. Bobbins, 1884), without admitting all 
the objections to Solomon’s authorship of the hook 
to be valid, regards the arguments urged for that 
view insufficient to establish the claim. He sup- 
poses the author of the book to be unknown, but 
maintains its canonicity to be unquestionable. “ The 
book of' Ecclesiastes . . . has a claim to the place 
which it holds as one of the inspired writings. . . . 
There the book is, in the midst of the Hebrew 
Scriptures; and there it has been, at least ever 
since the period when the Hebrew canon was closed. 
There at all events it was, when our Saviour and 
the Apostles declared the Jewish Scriptures to be 
of Divine origin and authority.” For his views on 
this point expressed more fully, see his Uist. of the 
0. T. Canon, p. 138 ff. 

AVe have commentaries also, in addition to thoso 
mentioned above, from Ewald, Die Dichter des AL 
ten Bundes , Theil iv. (Getting. 1837, 2 e Aufl. 
Theil ii., 1867), Herzfeld (1838), Ilitzig (in the 
Kurzgef. Exeg. Handb. Lief, vii., 1847), Ileilig- 
stedt (continuation of Maurer, iv. sect. ii. 1848), 
Burger (1854), Philippson ( Die Israelitische Bibel , 
iii. 1854), Elster (1855), AVangenmtinn (1856), 
Vaihinger (1858), Hengstenberg (1859, Eng. trans. 
in Clark’s For. fktol. Libr. Edin. 1800), L. Young 
(Phila. 1866), D. Castelli {II libro del Cohelet , 
trad, dal lesto ebraico con introd. crit. e note , Pisa, 
1866), and G. E. Noyes {A New Trans, of Job , 
Ecclesiastes and Canticles , with Introductions and 
Notes, 3d ed., Boston, 1867). The Historical and 
Critical Commentary of Ginsburg (Lond. 1861), 
a valuable work, contains a good history of the 
earlier and later literature of the hook. Ginsburg 
writes also the article Ecclesiastes in Kitto’s Cycl. 
of Bibl . Literature (3d ed., 1862). Vaihinger 
writes the article Prediger Salomo in Herzog’s 
Real-Encykl. xii. 92-106, worthy of attention es- 
pecially for its minute analysis of the contents of 
Koheleth. Bleek’s section ( Einl. in das A. T. p. 641 
ff. j summarizes the results of a careful study of the 
questions relating to this book. (See also Herbst’s 
Einl. in die heil. Schriften , ii. 241-254, edited by 
AA r elte, 1852.) Dr. Nordheimer has an elaborate 
article on the Philosophy of Ecclesiastes in the 
Amer. Bibl. Repos, for July 1838, xii. 197-219. 
See also Gurlitt, Zur Erkldrung des Buches Ko- 
heleth, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1865, pp. 321- 
343. The LXX. translation of Ecclesiastes, says 
Bleek, is remarkable for its literal adherence to the 
Hebrew text. It is so slavish at times in this re- 
spect ( e . g. vii. 29) as to be ungrammatical and 
unintelligible. Such translations have a special 
value as vouchers for the condition of the text on 
which they are founded. 

Dean Stanley’s remarks on this composition 
evince his characteristic critical skill, as well as 
power of elegant expression. As to the author, 
he understands that the anonymous writer or 
“Preacher” in Ecclesiastes personates Solomon. 
“ There can be no doubt that Ecclesiastes embodies 
the sentiments which were believed to have pro- 
ceeded from Solomon at the close of his life, and 
therefore must he taken as the Hebrew, Scriptural 
representation of his last lessons to the world ” 
{History of the Jewish Church, ii. 2S1). He 
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characterizes the scope and structure of the writ- 
ing thus : “As the book of .Job is couched in the 
form of a dramatic argument between the patri- 
arch and his iriends — as the Song of Songs is a 
dramatic dialogue between the Lover and the Be- 
loved One, so the book of Kcelesiastes is a drama 
of a still more tragic kind. It is an interchange 
of voices, higher and lower, mournful and joyful, 
within a single human soul. It is like the struggle 
between the two principles in the Kpistle to the 
Komans. It is like the question and answer of 
the ‘ Two Voices’ of onr modern poet. It is like 
the perpetual strophe and antistrophe of Pascal’s 
Puttees. . . . livery speculation and thought of the 
human heart is heard, and expressed, and recog- 
nized in turn. The conlliets which in other parts 
of the Bible (comp, especially Ps. Ixxxviii. 5, G, 1*2, 
18, and lxxxix. 4G-50) are confined to a single 
verse or a single chapter, are here expanded to a 
whole book” (pp. 282, 288). We have space only 
for the concluding paragraph. “ There is a yet 
simpler and nohler summary of the wide and varied 
experience of the mnuifold forms of human life, as 
represented in the greatness and the fall of Solomon. 
It is not ‘ vanity of vanities,’ it is not ‘ rejoice and 
be merry,’ it is not even ‘ wisdom and knowledge, 
and many proverbs, and the words of the wise, even 
words of truth.’ ‘ Of making many books there is 
no end, and much study is a weariness of the flesh. 
Ix?t us hear the conclusion of the whole matter.’ 
Bor all students of ecclesiastical history, for all 
students of theology, for all who are about to be 
religious teachers of others, for all who are entangled 
in the controversies of the present, there are no 
better words to be remembered than these, viewed 
in their original and immediate application. They 
are the true answer to all perplexities respecting 
lCcclesiastes and Solomon ; they are no less the true 
answer to all perplexities about human life itself. 

* 1' ear God and keep his commandments; for this 
is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it he good, or whether it be evil’ (Keel, 
xii. 12-14).” II. 

ECCLESIASTICUS, the title given in the 

Latin Version to the book which is called in the 
Sepluagint Tiik Wtsno.M of Ji:sus the Son of 
Si hath (2o<J)ta ’ 1 770*00 vlov 2ipax [Sin. 2 opaxL 
A. 0. ; 2 o<fua 2eipax> Uufinus, Vers. Orig. 
ffom. in Xuni. xviii. 3: “In libro, qui apud nos 
quidem inter Salomonis volnmina iiaberi solet, et 
Kccltsi'tsficus dici, apud Grceeos vero Sapieutia 
Jcsu jUii Struck appellatur, script um est . . .”). 
The word, like many others of Greek origin, ap- 
pears to have been adopted in the African dialect 
(e. (j. Tertnll. <k Pudic. c. 22, p. 435), and thus it 
may have been applied naturally in the IWws La- 
tina to a church readinu-book ; and when that 
translation was adopted by .Jerome (Prof, in Libro 
Sal. juxta LXX. x. 40 J, od. Mignc), tlic local title 
became current throughout the West, where the 
Look was most used. The right explanation of the 
word is given by Bufinus, who remarks that “it 
does not designate the author of the book, but. the 
character of the writing,” as publicly used in the 


« Tho reading of Cod. A. and six other MSS. is 
remarkable : m. 2.pa X TAe a£ap (2 .MSS , KAt«- 

fapov ; Aid. 1 MS. T'A<a<Jnpoid o ‘Irpo*. Cf. Klrllll. p. 
38, n. The words are wanting In tho Syriac and 
Amble, but are supported by all othor authorities. 

• • Tn.it the work was written in Hebrew and not 
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sendees of the Church ( Comm, in Symo. § 38 
“ Sapientia, qute dicitur filii Sirach . . . apud 
Latinos hoe ipso gencrali vocabulo Lcclesiasticw 
appellatur, quo voeabulo non auctor libclli sed 
scripture qualitas cognominata est ”). The specia. 
application by Hufinns of the general name of the 
class ( ecchsiastici as opposed to canonic i) to the 
single book may be explained by its wide popularity. 
Athanasius, for instance, mentions the book (Bp. 
Pest, sub tin.) as one of those “framed by the 
fathers to he read by those who wish to be in- 
structed (Karrjx^o'Oai) in the word of godliness.” 
According to Jerome ( Prof, in J.ibr. Sal. ix. 
1242) tile original Hebrew title was Proverbs 

cf. inf. § 9); and the Wisdom of Si- 
rach shared with the canonical book of Proverbs 
and the Wisdom of Solomon the title of The 
Book of all Virtues (77 iravaperos <ro(pta> 77 tt ava- 
peros. Jlieron. /. c. Cf. Mouth, Bell. Sacr. i. 278). 
In the Syriac version the book is entitled The 
Book of Jesus the son of Simeon Asiro (i. e. the 
bound); and the same book is called the Wisdom 
of the Son of Asiro . In many places it is simply 
styled Wisdom (Orig. in Matt. xiii. § 4; cf. Clem. 
Al. Paul. i. 8, §§ GO, 72, Ac.), and Jesus Sirach 
(August, ad Simplic. i. 20). 

2. The writer of the present book describes him- 

self as Jesus (i. e. Jeshua) the son of Sirach , of 
Jcntsalem « (eh. 1. 27), but the conjectures which 
have been made to fill up this short notice are 
cither unwarranted (e. //. that he was a physician 
from xxxviii. 1-15) or absolutely improbable. There 
is no evidence to show that he was of priestly 
descent; and the similarity of names is scarcely a 
plausible excuse for confounding him with the llel- 
lenizing high-priest Jason (2 Mace. iv. 7-11 ; Georg. 
Sync. Chronoyr. 27G). I11 the Tahuud the name 

of Ben Sim (S’T'D fD, for which pWD is a 
late error, Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i. 311) occurs in 
several places as the author of proverbial sayings 
which in part are parallel to sentences in Kcelesias- 
ticus (cf. § 4), but nothing is said as to his date or 
person [Jkm*s Tin-: Son of Sikach], and the 
tradition which ascribes Hie authorship of the book 
to Kliezcr (n. c. 2G0) is without any adequate 
foundation (Jost, a. a. 0. ; yet see note 1 ). The 
Palestinian origin of the author is, however, sul>- 
stantiated by internal evidence, e. y. xxiv. 10 f. 

3. The language in which the book was originally 
composed was Hebrew ("EQpa'ioTi ; this may mean, 
however, the vernacular Aramtcan dialect, John v. 
2, xix. 13, Ac.). 6 This is the express statement 
of the Greek translator, and Jerome says (Prtef. in 
Libr. Sal. 1. c.) that he had met with the “ lie 
brew” text; nor is there any reason to doubt that 
he saw the book in its original form. The internal 
character of the present book hears witness to its 
foreign source. Not only is the style Hebraistic in 
general form (cf. Louth, de sacra Ptnsi, xxiv.) and 
idiom (e. fj. OepeKiov alvvos, i- 15; KTt<rp.a aiwvos 
xxxviii. 34; airb irpoadnov \6yov, xix. 11; cf. 
Kiclihorn, l ini. in a. Ajtok. p. 57) as distinguished 
from the Greek of the Introduction, but in several 
instances it is possiblo to point out mistakes ami 


Am ultra n is shown by the fact that the numerous 
quotations from It preserved lu Arameran writings, aj 
tho Talmud and Mldrashim, are nearly alt In pur* 
Hebrew. Sec '/muz, GollrstUensil. Vortr. //. Jutln 1 , p 
104; (Ilnsburg, art. Kcclcsiasticus* In KHto's Cycl. o, 
Bibl. Lit ., 3d cd., I. 724. A. 
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illusions which are cleared up by the re. onstmction 
of the Hebrew phrases: e. g. xxiv. 25-27, d>s (pus y 

i. e. T)S3 for as Am. viii. 8; xliii. 8, 

m;, urjUy ny T , aeXyv^ (cf. Eichhorn, l. c. ; 
Ewald. Gesch. d. Vulkes fsr. iv. 299 n.). 

4. Nothing however remains of the original 
proverbs of Ben Sira except the few fragments in 
pure Hebrew (Jost, Gesch. d. Judenili. i. 311 n.) 
which occur in the Talmud and later Kabbinic 
writers ; and even these may have been derived 
from tradition and not from any written collections 
The Greek translation incorporated in the LXX., 
which is probably the source from which the other 
translations were derived, was made by the grand- 
son of the author in Egypt “in the reign of 
Euergetes,” b for the instruction of those “in a 
strange country (iv TrapoiKia) who were previously 
prepared to live after the law.” The date which 
is thus given is unfortunately ambiguous. Two 
kings of Egypt bore the surname 1 'merge tes. Ptol. 
II I., the son and successor of Ptol. II. Philadelphus, 
b. o. 217-222; and Ptol. VII. Physcon, the brother 
af Ptol. VI. Philometor, b. c. 170-117. And the 
noble eulogy on “ Simon the soil of Onias, the 
high-priest,” who is described as the* last of the 
great worthies of Israel (ch. 1.), and apparently re- 
moved only by a short interval from the times of 
the author, is affected by a similar ambiguity, so 
that it cannot be used absolutely to fix the reign 
in which the translation was made. Simon I., the 
son of Onias, known by the title of the Just , was 
high-priest about 310-290 b. c., and Simon II., 
also the son of Onias, held the same office^at the 
time when Ptol. I V. Philopator endeavored to force 
an entrance into the Temple, b. c. 217 (3 Macc. 
i. 2). Some have consequently supposed that the 
reference is to Simon the Just, and that the grand- 
son of Ben Sirach, who is supposed to have been 
his younger contemporary, lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy III. (Jahn, Vaihinger in Herzog's Encykl. 
s. v.); others again have applied the eulogy to 
Simon 11., and fixed the translation in the time of 
Ptolemy VII. (Eichhorn, hint. p. 38). But both sup- 
positions are attended with serious difficulties. The 
description of Simon can scarcely apply to one so 
little distinguished as the second high-priest of the 
name, while the first, a man of representative dig- 
nity, is passed over without notice in the list of the 


a The Alphabet or Book of Ben Sira, r ' which 
oxists at present, is a later compilation (Zuuz, Gottesd. 
Vortr. d. Juden , pp. 100-105) of proverbs in Hebrew 
and Chaldee, containing some genuine fragments, 
among much that is worthless (Dukes, Rabbinische 
Blummtese , p. 31 ff.). Ben Sira is called in the preface 
the son of Jeremiah The sayings are collected by 
Dukes, /. c. p. 67 ff. They offer parallels to Ecclus. 
iii. 21, vi. 6, ix. 8 ff., xi. 1, xiii 15, xxv. 2, xxvi. 
1, xxx. 23, xxxviii. 1, 4, 8, xlii. 9 f. 

b Sirac. Prot. iv yap tu> oyS 6<o kcu rpicucoarui eT€i 
sir! tov E vepyeVov /3a<riAea>s, napayevydeU els Alyvmov 
.... It is strauge that any doubt should have bden 
raised about the meaning of the words, which can 
only be, that the translator " in his thirty-eighth year 
came to Egypt during the reign of Euergetes , ” though 
It is impossible now to give any explanation of the 
*pecification of his age. The translation of Eichhorn 
c. p. 40), and several others, ” in the thirty-eighth 
/ear of the reign of Euergetes,” is absolutely at vari- 
ince with the grammatical structure of the sentence. 

* lhe Septuagint furnishes abundant examples of 
the construction *whith is here pronouneed impossible. 
The following list contains some which do not appear ‘ 
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benefactors of bis nation. And on the other hand 
the manner in which the translator speaks of the 
Alexandrine version of the Old Testament, and the 
familiarity which he shows with its language ( e . g . 
xliv. 16, ’Evojx f*€T€Tc0riy Gen. v. 24; cf. Linde, 
ap. Eichhorn, p. 41, 42) is scarcely consistent with 
a date so early as the middle of the third century. 
From these considerations it appears best to com- 
bine the two views. The grandson of the author 
was already past middle age when he came to 
Egypt, and if his visit took place early in the reign 
of Ptolemy Physcon, it is quite possible that the 
book itself was written while the name and person 
of the last of “ the men of the great synagogue ” 
were still familiar to his countrymen. c Even if 
the date of the book be brought somewhat lower, 
the importance of the position which Simon the 
Just occupied in the history of the Jews would be 
a sufficient explanation of the distinctness of his 
portraiture; and the political and social troubles 
to which the book alludes (li. 6, 12, xxxvi. ff.) seem 
to point to the disorders which marked the trans- 
ference of Jewish allegiance from Egypt to Syria 
rather than to the period of prosperous tranquillity 
which was enjoyed during the supremacy of the 
earlier Ptolemies (c. b. c. 200). 

5. The name of the Greek translator is unknown. 
He is commonly supposed to have borne the same 
name as liis grandfather, but this tradition rests 
only on conjecture or misunderstanding (Jerome, 
1. c. inf. § 7 ; \_Pseu/l- Athanasius,] Synops. S . 
Script, printed as a Prologue in the Comp. ed. 
and in A. V.). 

G. It is a more important fact that the book 
itself appears to recognize the incorporation of 
earlier collections into its text. Jesus the son of 
Sirach, while he claims for himself the writing of 
the book (exapa|a)? characterizes his father as one 
“ who poured forth a shower of wisdom (a vufx^pricre. 
coepiav) from his heart; ” and the title of the book 
in the Vatican MS. and in many others may be 
more than a familiar abbreviation (croepia 2e<pax* 
Yet Cod. O has irpoAoyos 2i pax combined with 
the usual heading, 2 0 (j>. Ttjo-oD vi. 2.)- From the 
very nature of his work the author was like “ a 
gleaner after the grape-gatherers” (xxxiii. 1G), and 
Bretschneider has endeavored to sho\v (p. 28 ff.) 
from internal discrepancies of thought and doctrine 
that he made use of several smaller collections, 


to have been hitherto noticed. See Ilagg. i, 1, iv tw 
£evTepw eT€t €7r! Aapei'ou /SatnAew? ; ii. 1 (i. 15), 11 (10) ; 
Zech. i. 1, ci' ra> oy56a> fipvl ctous Sev7epou ini Aapetov ; 

1. 7 ; vii. 1, iv r<3 T€TapT<o eret ini Aapetov tov f5acn\iu}<; ; 
Dan. ix. 1 (LXX.), irov s npcorov ini Aapetov, where 
Theodotion has iv ru> npd>Tu> crei A apefov, though even 
here the Comp, edition and the Alex. BIS. insert C7rl 
before Aapeiov ; 1 Macc. xiii. 42, ctous npwrov int 
Itnuvos dp\i€pcu>s ; xiv. 27 ; Jer. xlvi. [lleb. xxxix.j 

2, Aldine ed. Comp. 1 Esdr. ii. 15 (16), iv rols eiri 

’ApTa£ep£ov riov Tlepcrtoi' /Sa<riAca>s \p6vois. As Mr. 
Westcott admits that no reason can be given for the 
translator's specification of his own age, it is not surpris- 
ing that Eichborn’s construction of the passage should 
be adopted by many recent writers, as Bruch ( WeishGts- 
Lehre der Hebraer , p. 267), Palfrey, Davidson, Ewald, 
Fritzsche ( Exeg . Handb. v. p. xiii.), and Horowit? 
( Das Burh Jesus Sirach , p. 20, n.). A. 

c If indeed the inscription in B. The Wisdom oj 
Sirach ” (so also Epiph. Hetr. viii. 17 <ro$ia tov Zi pd\), 
as distinguished from the prayer in c. li. (’Irjcrou vi. 2.) 
is based upon any historic tradition, another generation 
will be added to carry us back to the first elements of 
' the book. See § 6. 
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differing widely in their character, though all were 
purely Hebrew in their origin. 

7. The Syriac and Old Latin versions, which 
latter Jerome adopted without alteration (Prtef. 
in Libv. Sal.juxta LXX. 1. c. . . . “in Ecclesias- 
tico, quetn esse desu filii Siraeh mdlus ignorat, 
calamo teniperavi, tantunnnodo Canonicas scripturas 
emendare desiderans ”), differ considerably from the 
present Greek text, and it is uncertain whether 
they were derived from some other Greek recension 
(Eichhom, p. 84) or from the 1 1 ebrew original 
(Bertholdt, p. 2304 t !’.).« The language of the 
Latin version presents great peculiarities. Even 
in the first two chapters the following words occur 
which are found m no other part of the Vulgate: 
def audio (i. 18), religiusitns (i. 17, 18, 2(1), coin- 
par dor (i. 24), inhonoratio (i. 88), obductio (ii. 2, 
v. 1, 10), rtceptibihs (ii. 5). The Arabic version 
is directly derived from the Syriac (Bretschn. p. 
702 f.). 

8. The existing Greek MSS. present great dis- 
crepancies in order, and numerous interpolations. 
The arrangement of cc. xxx. 25 — xxxvi. 17 in the 
Vatican and Complutensian editions is very dif- 
ferent. The English version follows the latter, 
which is supported by the Latin and Syriac versions 
against the authority of the Uncial MSS. The 
extent of the variation is seen in the following 
table : — 

Ed. Comp. Lat. Syr. E. V. 

xxx. 25 

xxxi. , xxxii 

xxxiii. 1-10, 7}ypvrrvy)<Ta 
xxxiii 17 ff. cos Ka\ctfxu>fxevos 

xxxiv., xxxv 

xxxvi. 1-11, (f>v\as ’Iaxco/S . 
xxxvi. 12 ff. Kal Kaxe/cAr)’ 

pov6p.r)<ra. 

The most important interpolations are: i. 5, 7; 
185, 21; iii. 25; iv. 235; vii. 2G5; x. 21; xii. Gc; 
xiii. 255; xvi. 15. 1G, 22c; xvii. 5, 9, 16, 17u, 18, 
21, 22c, 205; xviii. 25, 3,. 27c, 33c; xix. 55, Ga , 
135, 14", 18, 19, 21,25c; xx. 3, 145, 175, 32; xxii. 
9, 10, 23c; xxiii. 3e, 4c, 55, 28: xxiv. 18, 24; xxv. 
12, 26c; xxvi. 19-27 ; 1.295. All these passages, 
which occur in the A. V. and the Comp, texts, arc 
wanting in the best MSS. The edition of the 
Syro-IIexaplaric MS. at Milan, which is at present 
reported to be in preparation (1858), will probably 
contribute much to the establishment of a sounder 
’ext. 

9. It is impossible to make any satisfactory plan 
ff the book in its present shape. The latter part, 
ch. xlii. 15-1. 21, is distinguished from all that 
precedes in style and subject; and “the praise of 
noble men ” (irarepcou vpuos) seems to form a 
complete whole in itself (ch. xliv.-l. 24). The 
words of Jerome, Praf. in lAbr. Salom. (“Quorum 
priorem [V a rape to v desu filii Siraeh librumj lle- 
braicum reperi, non Peek sin sticum lit apud Latinos, 
sed Parabolas pricnotatum, cui juncti erant Pc- 


« • That the F^ntin version was derived from the Greek 
Fritzsche ( Ext". llundb. v. p. xxiv.) regards as beyond 
all question. lie justly remarks that the supposition 
that n l/itin version was niado from the Ibbrno at so 
early n date (the second century) would bo an anach- 
ronism, or at least without a parallel, and that all the 
Internal evidence is against It. He considers the Syriac 
rerslon, on the other hand, as a loose paraphrase of 
:he Greek, with many arbitrary alterations, omissions, 


elesiastese t Canlicum Cmiticorum , ut sinnlitudinen 
Saloinonis non solum librorum numero, sed etiair 
materiarum genere eoiequaret ”), which do not 
appear to have received any notice, imply that the 
original text presented a triple character answering 
to the three works of Solomon, the Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, and Canticles; and it is, perhaps, possible 
to trace the prevalence of the different types of 
maxim, reflection, and song in successive parts of 
the present book. In the central portion of the 
book (xviii. 29, iyKpdrtia tyvxys, xxxii. (xxxv.) 
7r (pi r,yov/u(i/a>u) several headings are introduced 
in the oldest MSS., and similar titles preface ch. 
xliv. (irarepcoy u/iuos) and ch. Ii. (irpoo'evx'h Ttj croi 
viov Scipax)* These sections may have contributed 
to the disarrangement of the text, but they do not 
offer any sufficient clue to its true subdivisions. 
Eichhorn supposed that the book was made up 
of three distinct collections which were after- 
wards united: i.— xxiii. ; xxiv.-xlii. 14; xlii. 15-1. 
24 {Pint. p. 50 ft'.). Bretschneider sets aside this 
hypothesis, and at the same time one which he had 
formerly been inclined to adopt, that the recurrence 
of the same ideas in xxiv. 32 ft'.; xxxiii. 1G, 17 
(xxx.); 1. 27, mark the conclusion of three parts. 
The last five verses of ch. 1. (1. 25-29) form a natural 
conclusion to the book: and the prayer, which 
forms the last chapter (li.), is wanting in two MSS. 
Some have supposed that it was the work of the 
translator; but it is more probable that he found 
it attached to the larger work, though it may not 
have been designed originally for the place which 
it occupies. 

10. The earliest clear coincidence with the con- 
tents of the book oeeurs in the epistle of Barnabas 
(c. 19 = Eeelus. iv. 31; cf. Cons(. Apost. vii. 11), 
but in this ease the parallelism consists in the 
thought and not in the words, and there is no 
mark of quotation. The parallels which have been 
discovered in the New Testament are too general 
to show that they were derived from the written 
text, and not from popular language; and the same 
remark applies to the other alleged coincidences 
with the Apostolic fathers (e. g. Ecclus. v. 13 = 
James i. 19; xi. 18, 19 = Luke xii. 19). There is 
no sign of the use of the book in Justin Martyr, 
which is the more remarkable as it offers several 
thoughts congenial to his style. The first distinct 
quotations occur in Clement of Alexandria; but 
from the end of the second century the hook was 
much used and cited with respect, and in the same 
terms as the canonical Scriptures; and its author- 
ship was often assigned to Solomon from the sim- 
ilarity which it presented to his writings (August. 
[)e Cura pro Mart. 18). Clement speaks of it 
continually as Scripture (Pad. i. 8, § G2: ii. 2, § 
34; 5, § 40; 8, § 69, Ac.), as the work of Solomon 
(Strom, ii. 5, § 24), and as the voice of the great 
Master (TraiSayoryJs, Peed. ii. 10, § 98). Origen 
cites passages with the same formula as the canon- 
ical books ( yeypcnnai , in Johann, xxxii. § 14; In 
Matt. xvi. § 8), as Scripture (Comm, in Matt. § 

and additions. But Dr. J. Horowitz in a recent essay 
(sco the addition to this article) maintains that the 
Syriac translator had a Hebrew text beforo him, though 
interpolated and corrupted, and finds in this version 
the means of restoring the original Hebrew, and of 
explaining tlio mistakes of the Greek translator, in no* 
a few passages which, as they now stand, yield nr 
good sense. Ginslmrg takes the same view (art. Ecete 
siasiia/s in Kitto's Cycl. of Eibl. L't , 3d ed.). A. 


Ed. Vat. A. E. C. 
xxxiii. 13, Aa/u.71 pa /capfita, 
x. r. A. 

xxxiv., xxxv. ‘ 
xxxvi. 1-16. 

xxx. 25 ff. 

xxxi. , xxxii. 
xxxiii. 1-13. 
xxxvi. 17 ff. 
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14; In Ep. ad Rom. ix. § 17, <fec.), and as the 
atterance of “ the divine word" (c. Cels. viii. 50). 
The other writers of the Alexandrine school follow 
the same practice. Dionysius calls its words 
divine oracles ” {Frag, de Nat . iii. p. 1258, ed. 
Migne), and Peter Martyr quotes it as the work 
jf “ the Preacher ” {Frag. i. § 5, p. 515, ed. 
Migne). The passage quoted from Tertullian {de 
Exhort. Cast. 2, “ sicut scriptuin est: ecce posit 1 
ante te bonum et malum ; gustasti enim de arbore 

agnitionis ” cf. Ecclus. xv. 17, Vulg.) is 

not absolutely conclusive [see Deut. xxx. 15] ; but 
Cyprian constantly brings forward passages from 
the book as Scripture {de Bono Pat. 17 ; de Mor- 
t ditale , 9, § 13) and as the work of Solomon {Ep. 
lxv. 2). The testimony of Augustine sums up 
briefly the result which follows from these isolated 
authorities. He quotes the book constantly him- 
self as the work of a prophet {Serm. xxxix. 1), the 
word of God {Serm. lxxxvii. 11), “ Scripture ” 
{Lib. de Nat. 33), and that even in controversy (c. 
Jul. Pelag. v. 3G), but he expressly notices that it 
was not in the Hebrew Canon {De Cura j)ro .Wort. 
18) “ though the Church, especially of the West, 
had received it into authority” {De Civit. xvii. 20, 
cf. Speculum r iii. 1127, ed. Paris). Jerome, in like 
manner (/. c. § 7), contrasts the hook with “ the 
Canonical Scriptures” as “doubtful,” while they 
are “sure;” and in another place {Prol. Galeat.) 
he says that it “ is not in the Canon,” and again 
{Prol. m Libr. Sal.) that it should be read “ for 
the instruction of the people {jrfebis), not to support 
the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines.” The book 
is not quoted by Irenoeus, Iiippolytus, or Eusebius ; a 
and is not contained in the Canon of Melito, Origen, 
Cyril, Laodicea, Hilary, or Rufinus. [Canon.] It 
was never included by the Jews among their 
Scriptures; for though it is quoted in the Talmud, 
and at times like the Kethubiin, the study of it 
was forbidden, and it was classed among “ the outer 

books ” (□'OViTl D'-lDD), that is probably, 
those which were not admitted into the Canon 
(Dukes, Robb. Blumenlese , pp. 24, 25). 

11. But while the book is destitute of the highest 
canonical authority, it is a most important monu- 
ment of the religious state of the Jews at the period 
of its composition. As an expression of Palestinian 
theology it stands alone; for there is no sufficient 
reason for assuming Alexandrine interpolations or 
direct Alexandrine influence (Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 18 
ffi). The translator may, perhaps, have given an 
Alexandrine coloring to the doctrine, but its great 
outlines are unchanged (cf. Daehne, Relig. -Philos. 
ii. 129 ff.). The conception of God as Creator, 
Preserver, and Governor is strictly conformable to 
the old Mosaic type; but at the same time his 
mercy is extended to all mankind (xviii. 11-13). 
Little stress is laid upon the spirit- world, either 
good (xlviii. 21, xlv. 2, xxxLx. 28?) or evil (xxi. 
27?); and the doctrine of a resurrection fades away 
(xiv. 1G, xvii. 27, 28, xliv. 14, 15. Yet cf. xlviii. 
11 ). In addition to the general hope of restoration 
(xxxvi. 1, &c.) one trait only of a Messianic faith 
is preserved in which the writer contemplates the 
future work of Elias (xlviii. 10). The ethical pre- 
cepts are addressed to the middle class (Eichhorn, 
Einl. p. 44 ff.). The praise of agriculture (vii. 15) 
ind medicine (xxxviii. I ff.), and the constant ex- 


a * * It is quoted by Hippolytus (Opp. p 192, 1. 12, 

*d. Lagarde), and by Eusebius ( De Eccle.s. Thtol. i. 12 ; I 
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hortations to cheerfulness, seem to speak of \ time 
when men’s thoughts were turned inwards with 
feelings of despondency and perhaps (Dukes, L c. 
p. 27 ff.) of fatalism. At least the book marks the 
growth of that anxious legalism which was con- 
spicuous in the sayings of the later doctors. Life 
is already imprisoned in rules; religion is degen- 
erating into ritualism ; knowledge has taken refuge 
in schools (cf. Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. iv. 
298 ffi). 

12. Numerous commentaries on Ecclesiasticns 
appeared in the lGth and 17th centuries (cf. 
Bretschneider, Lib. Sirac. Pnef. x. note, for a list 
of these), of which the most important were thor ,9 
of Camerarius ( Lips'ue , 1570, 8vo), Corn, a Lapide 
{Antverpue, 1G87, <fec., fol.), and Drusius { Fran - 
ekerce , 1596, 4to); [Dav. Hoeschel’s edition (Aug. 
Vind. 1G04) was also of some importance for its 
large collection of various readings;] but nothing 
more was done for the criticism of the book till the 
editions of Linde (a German translation and notes, 
Lipsice , 1785, 1795, 8vo, followed by a Greek text, 
Gedani , 1795, 8vo). Linde’s labors left much to 
be supplied, and in 180G Bretschneider published 
his edition, which still remains the most complete 
{Liber Jesu iiracidie Greece ad jidem Codd. et 
verss. emend. G i^rpet. comm, illustratus a Car. 
Gotti. Bretschneider . . . R ttisbamc, mdcccvi.); 
but this will probably be superseded by the prom- 
ised (1858) Commentary of Fritzsche in the Kurzg 
Exeg. Ilandbuch , for both in style and scholarship 
it labors under serious defects. B. F. IV. 

* Additional Literature. — Besides the works 
already referred to in this article, or under the art. 
Apocrypha, as Arnald’s Commentary , the fol- 
lowing deserve notice: Jan van Gilse, Commen- 
tatio de Libri qui Sap. Jes. Sirac. inscribitar 
Argumento et Doctrince Fonte , Groning. 1832, 4to; 
J. F. Rabiger, Ethice Libroimm Apoc. V. T. y 
Vratisl. 1838; J. F. Bruch, Welsh tits- Lehr e der 
Hebrder , Strassb. 1851, pp. 2G6-319; Ewald, in 
his Jahrb. d. Bibl. wissensch ., 1851, iii. 125-140, 
and Gesch. d. Volkes Isr., 3® Aufl. (18G4), iv. 340 
ffi; Wclte (Cath.), in Flerbst’s Einl. ii. pt. iii. pp. 
203-237 ; Palfrey, Led. on the Jewish Scriptures , 
iv. 343-350 (Bost. 1852); Geiger, Warum gehort 
das Buck Sirach zu den Apokryphen , in the 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 1858, 
xii. 53G-543; Davidson, Introd. to the Old Test. 
iii. 411-422. A translation of chapters i.-xxx. 
by the Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., now President of 
Harvard College, was published in the Monthly 
Religious Magazine (Boston) for 1852 and 1853 
Far the most important work on this book, how- 
ever, is the Commentary and Translation of 0. F. 
Fritzsche, with a full Introduction, forming the 
5th Lieferung of the Kurzgef. exeget. Uandb. zu 
den Aix)k. des A. T. (Leipz. 1859). A German 
translation of the Apocrypha by D. Casscl {Die 
Apokryphen. Nach dem griech. Texte ubersetzt , 
u. s. w.) was published in Berlin, 18GG. 

An essay of some value has recently appeared by 
Dr. J. Horowitz {D ts Buch Jesus Sii-ach, Breslau, 
18G5, first printed in Frankel's Monntsschrift f. 
Gesch. u. IFzss. des Judenthums ), which discusses 
the principal questions respecting the original 
author and the different translations of the work. 
According to Horowitz, the Simon mentioned in 


Dnn. Evang. i. 1, Opp. iv. 21 ft, ed. Migne ; D° Vita 
Const i. 11 ; and Comm in Ps. lvi. 2). A. 
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854 ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 

sb. 1. is the famous Simon the Just, and the de- 
scription in that chapter is so vivid that it must 
represent what the writer had seen and heard; the 
book was probably composed at different periods 
during the long life of the author, the original con- 
clusion being the last verse of ch. xlix. ; chapters 1., 
li. were added afterwards, possibly as late as u. o. 
251), whence the strangely placed invective against 
the Samaritans (1. 25, 2G), who about this time 
were harassing the Jews (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, § 1). 
The translator came to Egypt in the 38th year of 
Ptolemy Euergetcs 11. (Physcon), that is, about 
132 it. c. Put how then could he call the author, 
who is supposed to have died about P20 years 
before, his grandfather i Horowitz meets this dif- 
ficulty by taking 7ra/r7rm in the wider sense of 
ancestor. Further, he docs not regard the language 
in the Prologue respecting the books of the Old 
Testament as necessarily implying that the col- 
lection was then complete, and the Canon closed. 
The essay contains some happy conjectural restora- 
tions of the original text in corrupted passages, 
chiefly by the aid of the Syriac version. A. 

ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. No historical 
notice of an eclipse occurs in the Pible, but there 
arc passages in the prophets which contain manifest 
allusion to this phenomenon. They describe it in 
the following terms : “ The sun goes down at 
noon,” “ the earth is darkened in the clear day” 
(Am. viii. 0), u the day shall he dark ” (Mic. iii. 
G), “ the light shall not be clear nor dark ” (Zech. 
xiv. 6), “the sun shall be dark” (Joel ii. 10, 31, 
iii. 15). Some of these notices probably refer to 
eclipses that occurred about the time of the re- 
spective compositions: thus the date of Amos coin- 
cides with a total eclipse, which occurred Feb. 9, 
c. 784, and was visible at Jerusalem shortly 
after noon (llitzig, Comm . in Proph.); that of 
Micah with the eclipse of June 5, u. c. 71G, referred 
to by Dionys. Hal. ii. 5G, to which same period the 
latter part of the hook of Zcchariah may be prob- 
ably assigned. A passing notice in Jer. xv. 9 coin- 
cides in date with the eclipse of Sept. 30, n. c. 
G10, so well known from Herodotus’ account (i. 74, 
103). The darkness that, overspread the world at 
the crucifixion cannot with reason be attributed to 
an eclipse, as the moon was at the full at the time 
of the Passover. [Dakkxkss.] The awe which 
is naturally inspired by an eclipse in the minds of 
those who are unacquainted with the cause of it, 
rendered it a token of impending judgment in the 
prophetical books. W. L. B. 

ED, t. e. “ witness,” a word inserted in the 
A. V. of Josh. xxii. 34 [brought along from the 
earlier English versions] apparently on the authority 
of a few MSS., and also of the Syriac and Arabic 
Vcrsious, but not existing in the generally-received 
Hebrew Text. The passage is literally as follows: 
‘ And the children [sons] of Bcuben and the 
children [sons] of Had named (LXX. ^ 7 raW/xa<re*') 
the altar: because that is a witness (Kd) between 
us that Jehovah is God.” The rendering of the 
LXX., though in some respects differing materially 
from the present text, shows plainly that at that 

Snie the word Ed (’’TV) stood in the Hebrew in 

present place. The word to call or pro- 


« • This Edcr may have been a well known watch - 
Vtwtr from whk’h the shepherds overlooked their 


claim, has not invariably (though generally) i 
transitive force, hut is also occasionally an intran- 
sitive verb. (For a further investigation of thi. 
passage, see Kcil, Joshua , ad loc.) G. 

* The sense is better if we make ^3 in the last 
clause recitative like on, not causal, as above* 
“ It ( i . c. the altar) is a witness between us that 
Jehovah is God.” The entire sentence and not 
“witness” merely (A. V.) was inscribed on the 
altar and formed its name. So in Dc Wette's 
Uebersetzung (1858) and in that of the Sotiele bib- 
li</ue Protestante dc Pans (18GG). Ed therefore 
is not a proper name any more than the other 
words. H . 

E'DAR, TOWER OF (aceur. Eder, bpn 

• Vat. omits; Alex, [“in charact. minore”] 
7 rvpyos Tadep : turris gregis ), a place named only 
in Gen. xxxv. 21. Jacob’s first halting-place between 

Bethlehem and Hebron was “beyond 
the tower Edcr.” According to Jerome ( Onomas - 
(icon , Bethlehem) it was 1000 paces from Beth- 
lehem. The name signifies a “ flock” or “ drove,” 
and is quite in keeping with the pastoral habits of 
the district.® Jerome sees in it a prophecy of the 
announcement of the birth of Christ to the shep- 
herds ; and there seems to have been a Jewish 
tradition that the Messiah was to be born there 
(Targum l’s. Jon.). G. 

EDDI'AS (*le£iay; [Vat. -£e<-;] Alex. Ie5<5ias; 
[Aid. ’E55/ay:J (Jeddias >, 1 Esdr. ix. 2G. [Je- 
ziaii.] 

ETDEN 07!?? [pleasantness] : [see be- 

low]), the first residence of man. It would be 
difficult, in the whole history of opinion, to find 
any subject which has so invited, and at the same 
time so completely baffled, conjecture, as the Garden 
of Eden. The three continents of the old world 
have been subjected to the most rigorous search; 
from China to the Canary isles, from the Mountains 
of the Moon to the coasts of the Baltic, no locality 
which in the slightest degree corresponded to the 
description of the first abode of the human race has 
been left unexaniincd. The great rivers of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, have in turn done service as the 
Bison and Gihon of Scripture, and there remains 
nothing but the New World wherein the next 
adventurous theorist may bewilder himself in the 
mazes of this most difficult question. 

In order more dearly to understand the merit 
of the several conjectures, it will be necessary to 
submit to a careful examination the historic nar- 
rative on which they are founded. Omitting those 
portions of the text of Gen. ii. 8-14 which do not 
hear upon the geographical position of Eden, the 
description is as follows: “And the Lord God 
planted a garden in Eden eastward. . . . And a 
river goeth forth from Men to water the garden ; 
and from thence it is divided and becomes four 
heads (or arms). The name of the first is Bison: 
that is it which compasscth the whole land of 
llavilah, where is the gold. And the gold of that 
land is good : there is the bdellium and the onyi 
stone. And the name of the second river is Gihon: 
that is it which eompasseth the whole land of Cush. 


tlocks. Bethlehem Is famous at the present day foi 
the number of similar structures in its iiuixhborhool 
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And the name of the third river i * Iliddekel; that 
is it which floweth before Assyria. And the fourth 
river, that is Euphrates.” In the eastern portion 
then of the region of Eden was the garden planted. 
The river which flowed through Eden watered the 
garden, and thence branched off into four distinct 
streams. The first problem to be solved then is 
this: ToUmd a river which, at some stage of its 
course, is divided into four streams, two of which 
are the Tigris and Euphrates. The identity of 
these rivers with the Hiddekel and P'rath has never 
been disputed, and no hypothesis which omits them 
is worthy or consideration. Setting aside minor 
differences of uetail, the theories which have been 
framed with regard to the situation of the terrestrial 
paradise naturally divide themselves into two classes. 
The first class includes all those which place the 
garden of Eden below the junction of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and interpret the names Pison and 
Gihon of certain portions of these rivers : the second, 
those which seek for it in the high table-land of 
Armenia, the fruitful parent of many noble streams. 
These theories have been supported by most learned 
men of all nations, of all ages, and representing 
every shade of theological belief; but there is not 
one which is not based in some degree upon a 
forced interpretation of the words of the narrative. 
Those who contend that the united stream of the 
Euphrates and Tigris is the “ river ” which “ goeth 
forth from Eden to water the garden,” have com- 
mitted a fatal error in neglecting the true meaning 

of which is only used of the course of a river 

from its source doamivards (cf. Ez. xlvii. 1 ). Fol- 
lowing the guidance which this word supplies, the 
description in ver. 10 must be explained in this 
manner: the river takes its rise in Eden, flows into 
the garden, and from thence is divided into four 
branches, the separation taking place either in the 
garden or after leaving it. If this be the case, the 
Tigris and Euphrates before juuction cannot, in 
this position of the garden, be two of the four 
branches in question. But, though they have 
avoided this error, the theorists of the second class 
have been driven into a Charybdis not less destruc- 
tive. looking for the true site of Eden in the high- 
lands of Armenia, near the sources of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and applying the names Pison and 
Gihon to some one or other of the rivers which 
spring from the same region, they have been com- 
pelled to explain away the meaning of “IPTS, the 

“river,” and to give to a sense which is 

not supported by a single passage. In no instance 
is (lit. “head ”) applied to the source of a 

river. On several occasions (cf. Judg. vii. 16, Job 
i. 17, &c.) it is used of the detachments into which 
the main body of an army is divided, and analogy 

therefore leads to the conclusion that 
ienotes “ the branches ” of the parent stream. 
There are other difficulties in the details of the 
several theories, which may be obstacles to their 
entire reception, but it is manifest that no theory 
*hich fails to satisfy the above-mentioned condi- 
.ions can be allowed to take its place among things 
•hat are probable. 

The old versions supply us with little or no 
assistance. The translators appear to have halted 
between a mystical and literal interpretation. The 

fford in rendered by the LXX. as a proper 
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name in three passages only, Gen. ii. S, 10, iv. 16 
where it is represented by ’ESe'/i* In all others, with 
the exception of Is. li. 3, it is translated roufp’f}. 
In the Vulgate it never occurs as a proper name, 
but is rendered “ voluptus ,” “ locus voluptutis ,” oi 
“ delicice.” The Targum of Onkelos gives it uni- 
formly ]*7^, and in the reshito-Syriac it is the 
same, with the slight variation in two passages of 
^ for 

It would be a hopeless task to attempt to chron- 
icle the opinions of all the commentators upon this 
question : their yiame is legion. Philo ( de Mundi 
Opif. § 54) is the first who ventured upon an 
allegorical interpretation. He conceived that by 
paradise is darkly shadowed forth the governing 
faculty of the soul; that the tree of life signifies 
religion, whereby the soul is immortalized ; and by 
the faculty of knowing good and evil the middle 
sense, by which are discerned things contrary to 
nature. In another passage (c/e Planlat. § 9) he 
explains Eden, which signifies “ pleasure,” as a 
symbol of the soul, that sees what is right, exults 
in virtue, and prefers one enjoyment, the worship of 
the Only Wise, to myriads of men’s chief delights. 
And again ( Legum Allegor. i. § 14) he says, “now 
virtue is tropically called paradise, and the site of 
paradise is Eden, that is, pleasure.” The four 
rivers he explains (§ 19) of the several virtues of 
prudence, temperance, courage, and justice; while 
the main stream of which they are branches is the 
generic virtue, goodness, which goeth forth from 
Eden, the wisdom of God. Die opinions of Philo 
w r ould not be so much worthy of consideration, 
were it not that he has been followed by many of 
the Fathers. Origen, according to Luther ( Comm, 
in Gtn.), imagined paradise to be heaven, the trees 
angels, and the rivers wisdom. Papias, Irenaeus, 
Pantrenus, and Clemens Alcxandrinus have all 
favored the mystical interpretation (l luct, Origen- 
inna, ii. 167). Ambrosius followed the example of 
Origen, and placed the terrestrial paradise in the 
third heaven, in consequence of the expression of 
St. Paul (2 Cor. xii. 2, 4); but elsewhere he distin- 
guishes between the terrestrial paradise and that tc 
which the Apostle was caught up {De Parad. c. 
3). In another passage {Dp. ad Sabinum) all this 
is explained as allegory. Among the Hebrew tra- 
ditions enumerated by Jerome {Trad. IJebr . in 
Gen.) is one that paradise w r as created before the 
world was formed, and is therefore beyond its limits. 
Moses Bar Cepha {De Parad.) assigns it a middle 
place between the earth and the firmament. Some 
affirm that paradise w f as on a mountain, which 
reached nearly to the moon; while others, struck 
by the manifest absurdity of such an opinion, hcla 
that it was situated in the third region of the air, 
and was higher than all the mountains of the earth 
by twenty cubits, so that the waters of the flood 
could not reach it. Others again have thought 
that paradise was twofold, one corporeal and the 
other incorporeal: others that it was formerly on 
earth, but had been taken away by the judgment 
of God (Hopkinson, Descr. Parad. in Ugol. Thes. 
vii.). Among the opinions enumerated by Morinus 
{Diss. de Parad. Terrest. Ugol. Thes. vii.) is one, 
that, before the fall, the whole earth was paradise, 
and was really situated in Eden, in the midst of 
all kinds of delights. Ephraem S’yrus ( Comm, in 
Gen., expresses himself doubtfully upon this point 
Whether the trees of paradise, being spiritual, drank 
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of spiritual water, he does not undertake to decide; 
but he seems to be of opinion that the four rivers 
have lost their original virtue in consequence of the 
2 urse pronounced upon the earth for Adam's trans- 
gression. 

Conjectures with regard to the dimensions of the 
garden have diflered as widely as those which as- 
sign its locality. Ephraem Syrus maintained that 
it. surrounded the whole earth, while Johannes 
Tostatus restricted it to a circumference of thirty- 
six or forty miles, and others have made it extend 
over Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia. (Hopkin- 
son, as above.) But of speculations like these 
there is no end. 

AY hat is the river which goes forth from Eden 
to water the garden ? is a question which has been 
often asked, and still waits for a satisfactory an- 
swer. That the ocean stream which surrounded 
the earth was the source from which the four rivers 
flowed was the opinion of Josephus ( Ant. i. 1, § 3) 
and Johannes Dainascenus (De Orthod. Fid. ii. 
0). It wjis the Shat-d-Arab , acccording to those 
who place the garden of Eden below the junction 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and their conjecture 
would deserve consideration were it not that this 
stream cannot, with any degree of propriety, be 
said to rise in Eden. By those who refer the po- 
sition of Eden to the highlands of Armenia, the 
“river’ 1 from which the four streams diverge is 
conceived to mean “ a collection of springs,” or a 
well-watered district. It is scarcely necessary to 

say that this signification of “'HI) (ncihar) is 
wholly without a parallel; and even if it could, 
under certain circumstances, be made to adopt it, 
such a signification is, in the present instance, pre- 
cluded by the fact that, whatever meaning we may 
assign to the word iu ver. 10, it must be the same 
as that which it has in the following verses, in 
which it is sufficiently definite. Sickler (Augusti, 
Theol. Monatsschnft , i. 2, quoted by Winer), sup- 
posing the whole narrative to be a myth, solves the 
difficulty by attributing to its author a large meas- 
ure of ignorance. The “river” was the Caspian 
Sea, which in his apprehension was an immense 
stream from the east. Bertheau, applying the ge- 
ographical knowledge of the ancients as a test of 
that qf the Hebrews, arrived at the same conclu- 
sion, on the ground that all the people south of 
the Armenian and Persian highlands place the 
dwelling of the gods in the extreme north, and 
the regions of the Caspian were the northern limit 
of the horizon of the Israelites (Knobel, Genesis). 
But he allows the four rivers of Eden to have been 
real rivers, and not, as Sickler imagined, oceans 
which bounded the earth east and west of the 
Nile. 

That the Hiddekel a is the Tigris, and tlie Phrath 
the Euphrates, has never been denied, except by 
those who assume that the whole narrative is a 
myth which originated elsewhere, and was adapted 
by the Hebrews to their own geographical notions. 
As the former is the name of the great river by 
winch Daniel sat (Dan. x. 4), and the latter is the 
term uniformly applied to the Euphrates in the 
Old Testament, there seems no reason to suppose 
that the ap|>cllutions in (leu. ii. 14 are to be under- 
stood in any other than the ordinary sense. One 


a This name ii said to be still in use among tile 
tribes who live upon Hs banks (Col. Chcsney, K.rp. to 
Tigris and Euphrates, i. 13). 


eireu.mstance in the description is worthy of ob- 
servation. Of the four rivers, one, the Euphrates, 
is mentioned by name only, as if that were suffi- 
cient to identify it. The other three are defined 
according to their geographical positions, and it is 
fair to conclude that they were therefore rivers with 
which the Hebrews were less intimately acquainted. 
If this be the case, it is scarcely possible*to imagine 
that the Gihon, or, as some say, the Bison, is the 
Nile, for that must have been even more familiar to 
the Israelites than the Euphrates, and have stood 
as little in need of a definition. 

AA r ith regard to the Bison, the most ancient and 
most universally received opinion identifies il with 
the Ganges. Josephus (Ant. i. 1, § 3), Eusebius 
( Onomnst . s. v.), Ambrosins (de Farad, c. 3), 
Epiphanius ( Ancor . c. 58), Ephr. Syr. (Opp. Syr. 
i. 23), Jerome (Ep. 4 ad Rust, and (Incest . lleb. in 
Gen.), and Augustine (de Gen. ad Lit. viii. 7) held 
this. But Jarchi (on Gen. ii. 11), Saadiah Gaon, 
li. Moses ben Nachman, and Abr. Peritsol (Ugol. 
Thes. vii. ), maintained that the Bison was the 
Nile. The first of these writers derives the word 
from a root which signifies “ to increase,” “ to 
overflow” (ef. I lab. i. 8), but at the same time 
quotes an etymology given in Beres/nth rabba , § 16, 
in which it is asserted that the river is called Bison 

“because it makes the flax to grow.” 

Josephus explains it by ttXtjBvs, Scaliger by -ttAt -ju- 
pvpa. The theory that the Bison is the Ganges Is 
thought to receive some confirmation from the 
author of the hook of Ecclesiasticus. who mentions 
(xxiv. 25, 27) in order the Bison, the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, Jordan, and Gibon, and is supposed to 
have commenced his enumeration in the cast and 
to have terminated it in the west. That the Bison 
was the Indus was an opinion current long before 
it was revived by Ewald (Gesch. d. Volk. Jsr. i. 
331, note 2) and adopted by Kalisch (Genesis, p. 
96). Bhilostorgius, quoted by lluet (Ugol. vol. 
vii.), conjectured that it was the llydaspes; and 
AVilford (As. Res. vol. vi.), following the Hindoo 
tradition with regard to the origin of mankind, 
discovers the Bison in the Eandi-Sindh, the Ganges 
of Isidorus, called also Nilab from the color of its 
waters, and known to the Hindoos by the name of 
Nilii-Ganga or Ganga simply. Severianos (de 
J fundi Great.) and Ephraem Syrns ( Comm, on 
Gen.) agree with Gnesarius in identifying the Bison 
with the Danube. 'Hie last-mentioned father seems 
to have held, in common with others, some singular 
nations with regard to the course of this river. 
He believed that it was also the Ganges and Indus, 
and that, after traversing Ethiopia and Elymais, 
which he identified with Havilah, it fell into the 
ocean near Uadiz. Such is also the opinion of 
Epiphanius with regard to the course of the Bison, 
which he says is the Ganges of the Ethiopians ar.d 
Indians and the Indus of the Greeks (Ancor. c. 
58). Some, as Ilopkinson (Ugol. vol. vii.), have 
found the Bison in the Naharmnlca, one of the 
artificial canals which formerly joined the Euphrates 
with the Tigris. This canal is the Jlumen ret/ium 
of Anini. Marc, (xxiii. 6, § 25, and xxiv. 6, § 1), 
and the Annalchtir of Pliny (//. A', vi. 30). Gro- 
tius, on the contrary, considered it to he the Gihon. 
Even those commentators who agree in placing the 
terrestrial Paradise on the Shat-el-Arab, the stream 
formed by the junction of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, between Utesiphon and Apamea, are by no 
means unanimous as to which of the brunches, uiU 
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which this stream is again divided, the names Pison 
and Gibon are to be applied. Calvin ( Comm, in 
Gen.) was the first to conjecture that the Pison was 
the most easterly of these channels, and in this 
opinion he is followed by Scaliger and many others. 
Huet, on the other hand, conceived that he proved 
beyond doubt that Calvin was in error, and that 
the Pison was the westernmost of the two channels 
by which the united stream of the Euphrates and 
Tigris falls into the Persian Gull'. He was con- 
firmed by the authority of Bochart ( Hieroz . pt. ii. 

I. 5, c. 5). Junius (Prcel. in Gen.) and Rask dis- 
covered a relic of the name Pison in the Pasitigris.. 
The advocates of the theory that the true position 
of Eden is to be sought for in the mountains of 
Armenia have been induced, from a certain resem- 
blance in the two names, to identify the Pison with 
the Phasis, which rises in the elevated plateau at 
the foot of Mount Ararat, near the sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Iieland (de Situ Parad. 
terr. Ugol. vol. vii.), Calmet (Diet. s. v.), Link 
( Ur welt, i. 307), Rosenmuller ( Ilandb . d. Bibl. 
Alt.), and Hartmann have given their suffrages in 
favor of this opinion. Raumcr (quoted by De- 
litzsch, Genesis) endeavored to prove that the Pison 
was the Phasis of Xenophon (Amb. iv. 6), that is, 
the Aras or Araxes, which flows into the Caspian 
Sea. There remain yet to be noticed the theories 
of Le Clerc (Comm, in Gen.) that the Pison was 
the Chrysorrhoas, the modern Barada, which takes 
its rise near Damascus; and that of Buttmann 
CElt. Erdk. p. 32) who identified it with the Be- 
synga or Irabatti, a river of Ava. Mendelssohn 
(Comm, on Gen.) mentions that some affirm the 
Pison to be the Gozan of 2 Iv. xvii. C and 1 Chr. 
v. 26, which is supposed to be a river, and the same 
with the Ivizil-Uzen in Hyrcania. Colonel Ches- 
ney, from the results of extensive observations in 
Armenia, was “ led to infer that the rivers known 
by the comparatively modern names of Halys and 
Araxes are those which, in the book of Genesis, 
have the names of Pison and Gihon ; and that the 
country within the former is the land of Havilah, 
whilst that which borders upon the latter is the still 
more remarkable country of Cush.” (Exp. to 
Euphr. and Tigris , i. 2G7.) 

Such, in brief, is a summary of the various con- 
jectures which have been advanced, with equal 
degrees of confidence, by the writers who have 
attempted to solve the problem of Eden. The 
majority of them are characterized by one common 
defect. In the narrative of Genesis the river Pison 
is defined as that which surrounds the whole land 
of Havilah. It is, then, absolutely necessary to 
fix the position of Havilah before proceeding to 
identify the Pison with any particular river. But 
the process followed by most critics has been first 
to find the Pison and then to look about for the 
land of Havilah. The same inverted method is 
characteristic of their whole manner of treating the 
problem. The position of the garden is assigned, 
the rivers are then identified, and lastly the coun- 
tries mentioned in the description are so chosen as 
to coincide with the rest of the theory. 

With such diversity of opinion as to the river 
which is intended to be represented by the Pison, 
it was scarcely possible that writers on this subject 
should be unanimous in their selection of a country 
possessing the attributes of Havilah. In Gen. ii. 

II, 12, it is described as the land where the best 
gold was found, and which was besides rich in the 
treasures of the b'dolach and the stone shoham. A 
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country of the same name is mentioned as forming 
one of the boundaries of Ishmaers descendants 
(Gen. xxv. 18), and the scene of Saul’s war of 
extermination against the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 

7). In these passages Havilah seems to denote 
the desert region southeast - of Palestine. But the 
word occurs also as the proper name of a son of 
Joktan, in close juxtaposition with Sheba and 
Ophir, also sons of Joktan and descendants of 
Shem (Gen. x. 29), who gave their names to the 
spice and gold countries of the south. Again, 
Havilah is enumerated among the Hamites as one 
of the sons of Cush ; and in this enumeration his 
name stands in close connection with Seba, Sheba, 
and Dedan, the first founders of colonies in Ethi- 
opia and Arabia which afterwards bore their names. 

If, therefore, the Havilah of Gen. ii. be identical 
with any one of these countries, we must look for 
it on the east or south of Arabia, and probably not 
far from the Persian Gulf. In other respects, too, 
this region answers to the conditions required. 
Bochart, indeed, thought the name survived in 
Chauta , which was situated on the east side of the 
Arabian Gulf, and which he identified with the 
abode of the Sliemitic Joktanites ; but if his ety- 
mology be correct, in which he connects Havilah 

with the root bin “sand,” the appellation of 

“the sandy” region would not necessarily^e re- 
stricted to one locality. That the name is derived 
from some natural peculiarity is evident from the 
presence of the article. Whatever may be the true 
meaning of b'dolach, he it carbuncle, crystal, bdel- 
lium, ebony, pepper, cloves, beryl, pearl, diamond, ^ 
or emerald, all critics detect its presence, under one 
or other of these forms, in the country which 
they select as the Havilah most appropriate to their 
own theory. As little difficulty is presented by the 
shoham : call it onyx, sardonyx, emerald, sapphire, 
beryl, or sardius, it would be hard indeed if 
some of these precious stones could not he found 
in any conceivable locality to support even the most 
far-fetched and improbable conjecture. That Havi- 
lah is that part of India through which the Ganges 
flows, and, more generally, the eastern region of 
the earth ; that it is to he found in Susiana (Hop- 
kinson), in Ava (Buttmann), or in the Ural region 
(Kaumer), are conclusions necessarily following upon 
the assumptions with regard to the Pison. Hart- 
mann, Reland, and Rosenmuller are in favor of 
Colchis, the scene of the legend of the Golden 
Fleece. The Phasis was said to flow over golden 
sands, and gold was carried down by the moun 
tain-torrents (Strabo, xi. 2, § 19). The crystal 
(b'dolach) of Scythia was renowned (Solinus, c. 
xx.), and the emeralds (shoham) of this country 
were as far superior to other emeralds as the lattei 
were to other precious stones (Plin. II. N. xxxvii. 

17 ), all which proves, say they, that Havilah was 
Colchis. Rosenmuller argues, rather strangely, if 
the Phasis be the Pison, the land of Havilah must 
be Colchis, supposing that by this country the He- 
brews had the idea of a Pontic or Northern India 
In like mannner Le Clerc, having previously deter- 
mined that the Pison must he the Chrysorrhoas, 
finds Havilah not far from Coele-Syria. Hasse 
(Entdeck. pp 49, 50, quoted by Rosenmuller) 
compares Havilah with the 'TA ala of Herodotus 
(iv. 9), in the neighborhood of the Arimaspians, 
and the dragon which guarded the land of gold. 
For all these hypotheses there is no more suppoH 
than the merest conjecture. 
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The second river of Paradise presents difficulties 
cot less insurmountable than the Pison. Those 
who maintained that the Pison is the Ganges held 
also that the Gihon was the Nile. One objection 
to this theory has been already mentioned. An- 
other, equally strong, is, that although in the books 
of the Old Testament frequent allusion is made to 
this river, it nowhere appears to have been known 
to the Hebrews by the name Gihon. The idea 
seems to have originated with the LXX. rendering 

of ''DrPti? by rrjtov in Jer. ii. 18; but it is clear 
from the manner in which the translators have given 
the latter elanse of the same passage that they had 
no conception of the true meaning. Among mod- 
ern writers, Bertheau (quoted by Delitzseh, Genesis) 
and Ivalisch ( Genesis ) have not hesitated to support 
this interpretation, in accordance with the principle 
they adopt, that the description of the garden of 
Eden is to be explained according to the most an- 
cient notions of the earth's surface, without refer- , 
ence to the advances made in later times in geo- 
graphical knowledge. If this hypothesis be adopted, 
it certainly explains some features of the narrative; 
but, so far from removing the difficulty, it intro- 
duces another equally great. It has yet to be 
proved that the opinions of the Hebrews on these 
points were as contradictory to the now well-known 
relation of land and water as the recorded impres- 
sions of other nations at a much later period. At 
present we have nothing but categorical assertion. 
Pansanias (ii* 5), indeed, records a legend that the 
Euphrates, after disappearing in a marsh, rises 
again beyond Ethiopia, and flows through Egypt as 
the Nile. Arrian {Exp. Alex. vi. 1) relates that 
Alexander, on finding crocodiles in the Indus, and 
beans like those of Egypt on the banks of the 
Aeesines, imagined that he had discovered the 
sources of the Nile; but he adds, what those who 
make use of this passage do not find it convenient 
to quote, that on receiving more accurate informa- 
tion Alexander abandoned his theory, and cancelled 
die letter he had written to his mother Olympias 
on the subject. It is but fair to say that there was 
at one time a theory afloat that the Nile rose in a 
mountain of Lower Mauritania (Plin. IJ. N. v. 
10 ). 


The etymology of Gihon (rP3, to burst forth) 
seems to indicate that it was a swiftly flowing, im- 
petuous stream. According to Golius {Lex. Arab.), 


<rv a ( Jichoon ) is the name given to the 

( )xus, which has, on this account, been assumed by 
Rosenmuller, Hartmann, and Miehaelis to he the 
Gihon of .Scripture. But the Araxes, too, is called 
by the Persians Jichoon nr-Itas, and from this cir- 
cumstance it has been adopted by Belaud, Calraet, 
and Col. Chesncy as the modem representative of 
the Gihon. It is clear, therefore, that the question 
is not to be decided by etymology alone, as the 
name might be appropriately applied to many rivers. 
That the Gihon should be one of the channels by 
which the united stream of the Tigris and Euphrates 
falls into the Persian Gulf, was essential to the 
theory which places the garden of Eden on the 
Shal-ebArab. Bochart and Huet contended that 
it was the easternmost of these channels, while Cal- 
vin considered it to be the most westerly. Uoj>- 
hinson and Junius, conceiving that Eden was to be 
found in the region of Auranitis {= Audanids, 
quasi Edenitis) on the Euphrates, were compelled 
make the Gihon coincide with the Naharsar. the 


Marses of Amm. Marc, (xxiii. 0, § 25). That it 
should be the Orontes (Le Clerc), the Ganges (Butt- 
mann and Ewald), the Kur, or Cyrus, which rises 
from the side of the Saghanlou mountain, a few 
miles northward of the sources of the Araxes (Link), 
necessarily followed from the exigencies of the sev- 
eral theories. Bask and Verbrugge are in favor of 
the Gyndes of the ancients (Her. i. 180), now called 
the Diyalah, one of the tributaries of the Tigris. 
Abraham Pcritsol (Ugol. vol. vii.) was of opinion 
fhat the garden of Eden was situated in the region 
of the Mountains of the Moon. Identifying the 
Pison with the Nile, and the Gihon with a river 
which his editor, Hyde, explains to be the Niger, 
he avoids the difficulty which is presented by the 
fact that the Hiddekel and P’rath are rivers of 
Asia, by conceiving it possible that these rivers 
actually take their rise in the Mountains of the 
Moon, and run underground till they make their 
appearance in Assyria. Equally satisfactory is the 
explanation of Ephraem Syrus that the four rivers 
have their source in Paradise, which is situated in 
a very lofty place, but are swallowed up by the 
surrounding districts, and after passing underneath 
the sea, come to light again in different quarters of 
the globe. It may be worth while remarking, by 
the way, that the opinions of this father are fre- 
quently misunderstood in eonsequence of the very 
inadequate Latin translation with which his Syriac 
works are accompanied, and which often does not 
contain even an approximation to the true sense. 
(For an example, see Kalisch, Genesis, p. 05.) 

From etymological considerations, Huet was in- 
duced to place Cush in Chusistan (called Cutha, 
2 Iv. xvii. 24), Le Clerc in Cassiotis in Syria, and 
Reland in the “regio Cossceorum.” Bochart iden- 
tified it with Susiana, Link with the country about 
the Caucasus, and Hartmann with Bactriaor Balkh, 
the site of Paradise being, in this case, in the cel- 
ebrated vale of Kashmir. The term Cush is gen- 
erally applied in the Old Testament to the countries 
south of the Israelites. * It was the southern limit 
of Egypt (Ez. xxix. 10), and apparently the most 
westerly of the provinces over which the rule of 
Ahasuerus extended, “from India, even unto Ethi- 
opia” (Esth. i. 1, viii. 9). Egypt and Cush arc 
associated in the majority of instances in which the 
word oceurs (Ps. lxviii. 31; Is. xviii. 1; Jer. xlvi. 
9, Ac.); but in two passages Cush stands in close 
juxtaposition with Elam (Is. xi. 11) and Persia 
(Ez. xxxviii. 5). The Cushite king, Zerah, was 
utterly defeated by Asa at Mareshah, and pursued 
as far as Gcrar, a town of the Philistines, on the 
southern border of Palestine, which was apparently 
under his sway (2 Chr. xiv. 9, Ac.). In 2 Chr. 
xxi. 10, the Arabians are described as dwelling 
“beside the Cushites,” and both are mentioned in 
connection with the Philistines. The wife of Moses, 
who, wc learn from Ex. ii., was the daughter of a 
Midianite chieftain, is in Num. xii. 1 denominated 
a Cushite. Further, Cush and Seha (Is. xliii. 3), 
Cush and the Sabaails (Is. xlv. 14) arc associated 
in a manner consonant with the genealogy of the 
descendants of Ilam (Gen. x. 7), in which Seba is 
the son of Cush. From all these circumstances it 
is evident that under the denomination Cush were 
included both Arabia and the country south of 
Egypt on the western coast of the Bed Sea. It is 
possible, also, that the vast desert tracts west of 
Egypt were known to the Hebrews as the land of 
Cush, but of this we have no certain proof. The 
Targumist on Is. xi. 11, sharing the prerailing 
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•rror of his time, translates Cash by India; but that 
a better knowledge of the relative positions of these 
countries was anciently possessed is clear from 
Esth. i. 1. With all this evidence for the southern 
situation of Cush, on what grounds are Rosenmuller 
and others justified in applying the term to a more 
northern region on the banks of the Oxus? We 
are told that, in the Hindoo mythology, the gardeus 
and metropolis of Indra are placed around the 
mountain Meru, the celestial north pole; that* 
among the Babylonians and Medd-Persians, the 
gods’ mountain, Albordj, “ the mount of the con- 
gregation,” was believed to be “ in the sides of the 
north” (Is. xiv. 13); that the oldest Greek tra- 
ditions point northwards to the birthplace of gods 
and men ; and that, for all these reasons, the Par- 
adise of the Hebrews must be sought for in some 
far distant hyperborean region. Guided by such 
unerring indications, Hasse ( Entdeckungen , pp. 
49, 50 li.) scrupled not to gratify his national feel- 
ing by placing the garden of Eden on the coast of 
the Baltic; Rudbeck, a Swede, found it in Scandina- 
via, and the inhospitable Siberia has not been with- 
out its advocates (Morren, Rosen miiller's Geog. i. 
96). But, with all this predilection in favor of 
the north, the Greeks placed the gardens of the 
Hesperides in the extreme west, and there are 
strong indications in the Puranas “ of a terrestrial 
paradise, different from that of the general Hindu 
system, in the southern parts of Africa” (As. Res. 
iii. 300). Even Meru was no further north than 
the Himalayan range, which the Aryan race crossed 
in their migrations. 

In the midst of this diversity of opinions, what 
is the true conclusion at which we arrive? Theory 
after theory has been advanced, with no lack of 
confidence, but none has been found which satisfies 
the required conditions. All share the inevitable 
fate of conclusions which are based upon inadequate 
premises. The problem may be indeterminate be- 
cause the data are insufficient. It would scarcely, 
on any other hypothesis, have admitted of so many 
apparent solutions. Still it is one not easy to be 
abandoned, and the site of Eden will ever rank, 
with the quadrature of the circle and the interpre- 
tation of* unfulfilled prophecy, among those un- 
solved, and perhaps insoluble, problems, which pos- 
sess so strange a fascination. 

It must not be denied, however, that other 
methods of meeting the difficulty, than those above 
mentioned, have been proposed. Some, ever ready 
to use the knife, have unhesitatingly pronounced 
the whole narrative to be a spurious interpolation 
of a later age (Granville Penn, Min. arid Mos. 
Geol. p. 184). But, even admitting this, the 
words are not mere unmeaning jargon, and demand 
explanation. Ewald ( Gesch . i. 331, note) affirms, 
and we have only his word for it, that the tradition 
originated in the far East, and that in the course 
of its wanderings the original names of two of the 
rivers at least were changed to others with which 
the Hebrews were better acquainted. Hartmann 
regards it as a product of the Babylonian or Per- 
sian period. Luther, rejecting tbe forced interpre- 
tations on which the theories of his time were 
based, gave it as his opinion that the garden re- 
named under the guardianship of angels till the 
time of the deluge, and that its site was known to 
the descendants of Adam; but that by the flood 
all traces of it were obliterated. On the supposi- 
tion that this is correct, there is still a difficulty to 
be explained. The narrative is so worded as to 
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convey the idea that the countries and rivers spoken 
of were still existing in the time of the historian- 
It has been suggested that the description of the 
garden of Eden is part of an inspired antediluvian 
document (Morren, Rosenmiiller's Geogr. i. 92). 
The conjecture is beyond criticism; it is equally 
incapable of proof or disproof, and has not much 
probability to recommend it. The effects of the 
flood in changing the face of countries, and alter- 
ing the relations of land and water, are too little 
known at present to allow any inferences to be 
drawn from them. Meanwhile, as every expression 
of opinion results in a confession of ignorance, it 
will be more honest to acknowledge the difficulty 
than to rest satisfied with a fictitious solution. 

The idea of a terrestrial paradise, the abode of 
purity and happiness, has formed an element in the 
religious beliefs of all nations. The image of 
“ Eden, the garden of God,” retained its hold upon 
the minds of the poets and prophets of Israel as a 
thing of beauty whose joys had departed (Ez. xxviii. 
13; Joel ii. 3), and before whose gates the cherubim 
still stood to guard it from the guilty. Arab legends 
tell of a garden in the East, on the summit of a 
mountain of jacinth, inaccessible to man ; a garden 
of rich soil and equable temperature, well watered, 
and abounding with trees and flowers of rare colors 
and fragrance. In the centre of Jambu-dwfpa, the 
middle of the seven continents of the Puranas, is 
the golden mountain Meru, which stands like the 
seed-cup of the lotus of the earth. On its summit 
is the vast city of Brahma, renowned in heaven, 
and encircled by the Ganges, which, issuing from 
the foot of Vishnu, washes the lunar orb, and 
falling thither from the skies, is divided into four 
streams, that flow to the four corners of the earth. 
These rivers are the Bhadra, or Oby of Siberia ; the 
Sfta, or Hoangho, the great river of China, the 
Alakananda, a main branch of the Ganges; and 
the Chakshu, or Oxus. In this abode of divinity 
is the Nandana, or grove of Indra; there too is the 
Jambu tree, from whose fruit are fed the waters of 
the Jambu river, which give life and immortality 
to all who drink thereof. {Vishnu Purdna , trans. 
Wilson, pp. 1G6-171.) The enchanted gardens of 
the Chinese are placed in the midst of the summits 
of Houanlun, a high chain of mountains further 
north than the Himalaya, and further east than 
Hindukush. The fountain of immortality which 
waters these gardens is divided into four streams, 
the fountains of the supreme spirit, Tychin. Among 
the Medo-Persians the gods' mountain Albordj is 
the dwelling of Ormuzd, and the good spirits, and is 
called “ the navel of the waters.” The Zend books 
mention a region called ffoden, and the place of 
Zoroaster’s birth is called Fledenesh, or, according to 
another passage, A irjana Yeedjo (Ivnobel, Genesis). 

All these and similar traditions are but mere 
mocking echoes of the old Hebrew story, jarred and 
broken notes of the same strain ; but, with all their 
exaggerations, “ they intimate how in the back- 
ground of man's visions lay a Paradise of holy joy, 
— a Paradise secured from every kind of profanation, 
and made inaccessible to the guilty ; a Paradise full 
of objects that were calculated to delight the senses 
and to elevate the mind ; a Paradise that granted 
to its tenant rich and rare immunities, and that 
fed with its perennial streams the tree of life and 
immortality” (Hardwick, Christ and other M asters, 
pt. ii. p. 133). W. A. V/. 

* This difficult subject should not be dismissed 
without additional suggestions. I. The statement* 
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of Genesis are to be interpreted in a manner eon- 
ii8tent with themselves and with other known facts. 
We accept it as a true history. In so doing, we 
tkeieby set aside all theories whicli find here the 
Ganges, the Indus, or the Nile. All such inter- 
pretations come from men who regard the passage 
as a myth or saga. We get no help from them 
here. Known laws of hydrostatics and known facts 
concerning the Tigris and Euphrates also forbid 
our understanding that any one river in the elevated 
region where these streams rise, divided itself into 
four rivers, of which these were two. 2. “ Eden ” 
was a region or territory, we know not how exten- 
sive, in which God planted a garden, and from 
which went forth these waters. It was not the 
garden, but the region in which the garden lay. 
3. It would not appear that the Deluge wholly 
changed the face of the country. The sacred writer 
was evidently describing a region that might be 
still recognized when he wrote, and he made speci- 
fications for the sake of recognition. Moreover, 
two of the rivers are now well known. 4. The 
general situation of the territory is faced by the 
rising of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, in the 
highlands of Armenia. It is generally conceded, 
as the result of ethnographical researches, that the 
early home (or one of the early homes of the 
nations) is to be sought around that region. 5. 
The writer seems to be describing the river-system 
of the territory and the four great rivers into which 
these various waters became united. No one He- 
brew word would so well describe the case as 
used collectively. The word ^3? denotes a fount- 
ain; DX2 bodies of water. But '"l/TE) is a stream, 
or used collectively, streams, the river-system. It 
is commonly employed in the plural when more 
than one stream is designated. Here however the 
whole are viewed together. A similar use is found 
in Jonah ii. 4, where the same word in the singular 
and connected with a singular verb, designates the 
ocean streams or floods that surrounded Jonah. 


to identifying the Araxes with the Gihon, lies in 
the statement that the river encompasses the whole 
land of Cush. But Gesenius himself was obliged 
to retract his statement that Cush was to be found 
only in Ethiopia, and to admit an Arabian Cush , 
while Rawlinson has shown {Ilerod. i. 353, Am. 
ed.) a remarkable connection between the Cushites 
of Ethiopia and the earlier inhabitants of Babylonia 
and Assyria. [Clsh.] Dr. Robinson has well 
said that “ the Cushites occupied the immense 
region stretching from Assyria in the X. E. through 
eastern Arabia into Africa” (Gesen. Heb. Lex . 

The Araxes thus apparently lay beyond 
or compassed “ the whole land ” of the Cushites in 
Asia. Without going into further details, or be- 
coming responsible for this theory, we may say that 
it holds fast certain central facts of the narrative, 
offers a plausible solution of its chief statements, 
and introduces no mythic or impossible elements. 
The unsatisfactory state of our knowledge concern- 
ing the regions Havilah and Cush, with the reasons, 
by no means insuperable, for finding them eLse- 
where, are the chief objections. It deserves con- 
sideration in this, at least, that it treats the sacred 
narrative with respect. S. C. B. 

E'DEN, 1. (HS [pleasantness] : ’E5e/x ; 
[Alex. E5 o>i/:] Eden ; omitted by LXX. in Is. 
xxxvii. 12, and Ez. xxvii. 23), one of the marts 
which supplied the luxury of Tyre with richly em- 
broidered stuffs. It is associated with Haran. 
Sheba, and Asshur; and in Am. i. 5, Beth-Eden. 
or “the house of Eden,” is rendered in the LXX. 
by Xappa v. In 2 K. xix. 12, and Is. xxxvii. 12, 
“ the sons of Eden ” are mentioned w r ith Gozan, 
Haran, and Rezeph, as victims of the Assyrian 
greed of conquest. Telassar appears to have been 
the head-quarters of the tribe ; and Knobel’s 
(Comm, on Isaiah) etymology of this name would 
point to the highlands of Assyria as their where- 
abouts. But this has no sound foundation, although 
the view which it supports receives confirmation 


Xow in the high regions of Armenia there are 
still to be found four great streams with numerous 
branches, rising within a short distance of each 
other and flowing into three different seas. Two 
of these rivers are unquestionably among the four 
mentioned in Genesis; and of these two the Tigris 
rises within four or five miles of the Euphrates. 
The latter is 1500 miles in length, and the former 
1130 miles long before its j'unction with it. Xow 
midway between the two main sources of the 
Euphrates, and about ten miles from each, rises the 
Araxes and flows a thousand miles to the Caspian 
Sea; while at no great distance from the Euphrates 
is the origin of the llalys (now Kizil lnnak ), 
which runs a winding course of 700 miles north- 
westerly to the Black Sea. That the Gihon is the 
Vraxes was long ago maintained by Reland and 
Kosenm filler ; and the explorations of Col. Chcsncy, 
who adopts the same view, bring no little weight to 
the opinion. Ilis suggestion that the Bison is the 
llalys is also favored by the relation of the several 
streams, and by the striking similarity of the names 

Havilah, nVin, and Colchis, KoAxta the region I 
>l the Golden Fleece, which lay on the eastern end 
jf the Black Sea. Reland, Rosenmidlor and others 
law the resemblance in the names of the country, 
nut suggested the Bhasis as the river. Its remote- 
u'h-s would seem to set it aside. 'Hie main objection 


from the version of Jonathan, who gives —'in 
( Chadib ) as the equivalent of Eden. Bochart 
proved (Phaleg, pt. i. p. 274) that this term was 
applied by the Talmudic writers to the mountain- 
ous district of Assyria, whieh bordered on Media, 
and was known as Adiabcne. But if Gozan be 
Gnusanitis in Mesopotamia, and Haran be Carrhae, 
it seems more natural to look for Eden somewhere 
in the same locality. Keil (Comm, on Kings, ii. 

97, English translation) thinks it may be X ) 

(Mu' dm), which Assemani (Bibl. Or. ii. 224) 
places in Mesopotamia, in the modern province of 
Diarbekr. Bochart, considering the Eden of Genesis 
and Isaiah as identical, argues that Gozan, Haran, 
Rezeph, and Eden, are mentioned in order of 
geographical position, from north to south; and, 
identifying Gozan with Gnusanitis, Haran with 
Carrlup, a little below' Gnusanitis on the Chabor, 
and Rezeph with Rcseipha, gives to Eden a still 
more southerly situation at the confluence of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, or even lower. According 
to him, it may be Addnn, or Addana, which geog- 
raphers place on the Euphrates. Michaelis (ihtjtpl. 
Xo. 18201 is in favor of the modem Aden, called 
by Btolemy 'Apaftias tfiir6piov, ns the Eden of 
ICzekicl. In the absence of )K)sitive evidence, prob- 
ability seems to point to the X. W.of Mesopotamia 
as the locality of this Eden. 
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2. Betfi-Eden ()Hr^ FV'jl, house of pltusure 
[ house of Eden , A. V.] : &j/dpes Xapbav; [Comp. 
i. 'Adav : ] clomus voluptatis), probably the name 
af a country residence of the kings of Damascus 
(Am. i. 5). Mickaelis ( Suppl . ad Lex . ffebr. s. v.), 
following baroque's description, and misled by an 
apparent resemblance in name, identified it with 
Ehden , about a day’s journey from Baalbek, on the 
eastern slope of the Libanus, and near the old 
cedars of Bshirrai. Baur {Amos, p. 2*24), in ac- 
cordance with the Mohammedan tradition, that one 
of the four terrestrial paradises was in the valley 
between the ranges of the Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus, is inclined to favor the same hypothesis. 
But Grotius, with greater appearance of probability, 
pointed to the TrapaSeiaos of Ptolemy (v. 15) as 
the locality of Eden. The ruins of the village of 
Jusieh el-Kadimeh, now a paradise no longer, are 
supposed by Dr. Robinson to mark the site of the 
ancient Paradisus, and his suggestion is approved 
by Mr. Porter ( Handb . p. 577). Again, it has been 
conjectured that Beth-Eden is no other than Beit- 
Jenn , “ the house of Paradise,” not far to the 
southwest of Damascus, on the eastern slope of the 
Hermon, and a short distance from J ledjtl. It 
stands on a branch of the ancient Pharpar, near its 
source (Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Alt. ii. 291; Hitzig, 
Amos, in loc. ; Porter, Damascus , i. 311). But all 
this is mere conjecture ; it is impossible, with any 
degree of certainty, to connect the ‘Arabic name, 
bestowed since the time of Mohammed, with the 
more ancient Hebrew appellation, whatever be the 
apparent resemblance. W. A. W. 

E'DEN [pleasantness]: Awabap; [Vat. 
M.] I uadauj [Vat. H. Alex. Ia>5av; Comp. nSaav:] 
Eden). 1. A Gcrshonite Levite, son of Joah, in 
the days of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12). He was 
one of the two representatives of his family who 
took part in the purification of the Temple. 

2. CoS^ju; [Comp. ’A5av.]) ALso a Levite, 
contemporary and probably identical with the pre- 
ceding, who under Ivore the son of lmnah was over 
the freewill offerings of God (2 Chr. xxxi. 15). 

W. A. W. 

E'DER a flock: Vat. omits [rather, 

with Rom., reads ’Apd] ; Alex. ESpaiv; [Aid. with 
20 MSS. ’E5pau; Comp. ^ESep:] Eder). one of the 
towns of Judah in the extreme south, and on the 
borders of. Edom (Josh. xv. 21). No trace of it 
has been discovered in modern times, unless, as has 
been suggested, it is identical with Arad, by a 
transposition of letters. 

2. (’ESep: Eder.) A Levite of the family of 
Merari, in the time of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 23, 
niv. 30). G. 

E'DES (’HSiuy ; [Vat., including the next 
word, HSoo'oinjA.; Aid. ’H8ev : Sedmi] Esmi [?]), 
1 Esdr. ix. 35. [Jadau.] 

ED'NA CE5m, be. nZH}?, pleasure : Anna), 
ffie wife of Raguel (Tob. vii. 2, 8, 14, 16, [viii. 
12,] x. 12, xi. 1). B. F. W. 

E'DOM, IDUME'A, or IDUMiE'A 

CnS, red: ’EScS/x, [TSoujuata ;] N. T. ’ISoujuata, 
only in Mark iii. 8). The name Edom was given 
to Esau, the first-born son of Isaac, and twin 
Drother of Jacob, when he sold his birthright to 
die latter for a meal of ientile pottage. The peculiar 
solor of the pottage gave rise to the name Edom, 
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which signifies “ red.” “And Esau said to Jacob, 
Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red pottage; 
for I am faint; therefore was his name called Edom ” 
(Gen. xxv. 29-34). The country which the Lord 
subsequently gave to Esau was hence called the 

“field of Edom” (rTHiS Gen. xxxii. 3) 

or “ land of Edom ” (D'HS Gen. xxxvi. 

16; Num. xxxiii. 37). Probably its physical aspect 
may have had something to do with this. The 
Easterns have always been, and to the present day 
are, accustomed to apply names descriptive of the 
localities. The ruddy hue of the mountain-range 
given to Esau would at once suggest the word 
Edom , and cause it to .be preferred to the better- 
known Esau. The latter was also occasionally used, 
as in Obad. 8, 9, 19; and in 21, we have “the 

Mount of Esau ” 

Edom was previously called J fount 
rugged; Gen. xxxii. 3, xxxvi. 8), from Seir the 
progenitor of the Horites (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20- 
22). The name Seir was perhaps adopted on ac- 
count of its being descriptive of the “rugged” 
character of the territory. Josephus {Ant. i. 18, § 
1) confounds the words Seir and Esau, and seems 
to affirm that the name Seir was also derived from 
Isaac’s son ; but this idea is opposed to the express 
statement of Moses (Gen. xiv. 6). The original 
inhabitants of the country were called Horites , 
from Hori, the grandson of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 
22), because that name was descriptive of their 
habits as “ Troglodytes,” or “ dwellers in caves ” 

pin, Horites). Timna, the daughter of Seir 
and aunt of Hori, became concubine to Eliphaz, 
Esau’s oldest son, and bare to him Amalek, the 
progenitor of the Anialekites (Gen. xxxvi. 12, 20, 
22). Immediately after the death of Isaac, Esau 
left Canaan and took possession of Mount Seir (Gen. 
xxxv. 28, xxxvi. 6, 7, 8). When his descendants 
increased they extirpated the Horites, and adopted 
their habits as well as their country (Deut. ii. 12; 
Jer. xlix. 16; Obad. 3, 4). 

The boundaries of Edom, though not directly, 
are yet incidentally defined with tolerable distinct- 
ness in the Bible.- The country lay along the 
route pursued by the Israelites from the peninsula 
of Sinai to Kadesh-barnea, and thence back again 
to Elath (Deut. i. 2, ii. 1-8); that is, along the 
east side of the great valley of Arabah. It reached 
southward as far as Elath, which stood at the 
northern end of the gulf of Elath, and w r as the sea- 
port of the Edomites ; but it does not seem to have 
extended further, as the Israelites on passing Elath 
struck out eastward into the desert, so as to pass 
round the land of Edom (Deut. ii. 8). On the 
north of Edom lay the territory of Moab, through 
which the Israelites were also prevented from going, 
and w r ere therefore compelled to go from Kadesh 
by the southern extremity of Edom (Judg. xi. 17, 
18: 2 K. iii. 6-9). The boundary between Moab 
and Edom appears to have been the “ brook Zered ” 
(Deut. ii. 13, 14, 18), probably the modern Wady- 
el-Ahsy , which still divides the provinces of Kerak 
(Moab) and Jebal (Gebalene). But Edom was 
wholly a mountainous country. “ Mount Seir ” 
(Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 8, 9; Deut. i. 2, ii. 1, 5, Ac.) 
and “the Mount of Esau” (Obad. 8, 9, 19, 21) 
are names often given to it in the Bible, wdiile 
Josephus and later writers called it Gebalene (“the 
mountainous ”). Th\s shows that it only embraced 
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die narrow mountainous tract (about 100 miles 
long by 20 broad) extending along the eastern side 
&f the Arabab from the northern end of the gulf 
of Elath to near the southern end of the I lead .Sea. 
A glance at the more modem divisions and names 
corroborates this view. Josephus divides Edom, 
or Idunuea, into two provinces; the one he calls 
Gobolilis (ro/3oAiTis), and the other A malekitis 
( Ant . ii. 1, § 2). The former is Edom Proper, or 
Mount Seir; the latter is the region south of Pal- 
estine now called the desert of et~Tih, or “Wan- 
dering,” originally occupied by the Amalekites 
(Num. xiii. 2D; 1 Sam. xv. 1-7, xxvii. 8), but 
afterwards, as we shall see, possessed by the Edom- ■ 
ites. Eusebius also gives the name Gabalene, or 
Gabalene, as identical with Edom ( Onom . s. v. 
Seir, ldunum , Alins , Ac.), and in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch the word Gubin is substituted for Stir 
m Deut. xxxiii. 2. Gebalcne is the Greek form of 

the Hebrew Gebdl (^32, mountain), and it is still 

retained in the Arabic Jebdl ( JLa^s., mountains). 
The mountain range of Edom is at present divided 
into two districts. The northern is called Jebdl. 
It begins at Wa chj-el-Ahsy (the ancient brook 
Ztred), which separates it from Keru/c (the ancient 
Moab), and it terminates at or near Petra. The 
southern district is called esh~Sherah , a name 
which, though it resembles, bears no radical rela- 
tion to the Hebrew Seir. 

The physical geography of Edom is somewhat 
peculiar. Along the western base of the mountain- 
range are low calcareous hills. To these succeed 
lofty masses of igneous rock, chiefly porphyry, over 
which lies red and variegated sandstone in irregular 
ridges and abrupt cliffs, with deep ravines between. 
The latter strata give the mountains their most 
striking features and remarkable colors. The 
average elevation of the summits is about 2000 feet 
above the sea. Along the eastern side runs an 
almost unbroken limestone ridge, a thousand feet 
or more higher than the other. This ridge sinks 
down with an easy slope into the plateau of the 
Arabian desert. While Edom is thus wild, rugged, 
and almost inaccessible, the deep glens and flat 
terraces along the mountain sides arc covered with 
rich soil, from which trees, shrubs, and llowers now 
spring up luxuriantly. No contrast could be greater 
than that between the bare, parched plains on the 
east and west, and the ruddy cliffs, and verdant, 
flower-spangled glens and terraces of Edom. This 
illustrates Bible topography, and reconciles seem- 
ingly discordant statements in the sacred volume. 
While the posterity of Esau dwelt amid rocky fast- 
nesses and on mountain heights, making their 
houses like the eyries of eagles, and living by their 
sword (Jer. xlix. 1(1; Gen. xxvii. 40), yet Isaae, in 
his prophetic blessing, promised his disappointed 
son that his dwelling should he “of the fatness of 
the earth, and of the dew of heaven from above” 
(Gen. xxvii. 3D). Some other passages of Scripture 
ire also illustrated by a glance at the towering 
precipices and peaks of Edom. The border of the 
Amorites was from “ the ascent of scorpions (. !/.- 
rabbi m), from the rock ” — that Is, from the rocky 
boundary of Edom (Judg. i. 3(1). And we read 
that Ama/.iah, after the conquest of Seir, took ten 
thousand of the captives to the “ top of the cliff,” 
md thence cast them down, dashing them all to 
pieces (2 ( hr. xxv. 11, 12). 

The ancient capital of Edom was Bozrah [Uoz- 
HAiij the site of which is most probably marked 


by the village of Bmeireh, near the mi them bor 
der, about 25 miles south of Kerak (Gen. xxxvi 
33; Is. xxxiv. G, Ixiii. 1; Jer. xlix. 13, 22). But 
Sela, better known by its Greek name Petra, ap- 
pears to have been the principal stronghold in the 
days of Amaziah (n. c. 838; 2 K. xiv. 7; see 
Pictiia). ’ Elath, and its neighbor Ezion-geber, 
were the sea-ports; they were captured by king 
David, and here Solomon equipped his merchant- 
fleet (2 Sam. viii. 14: 1 K. ix. 2t>). 

When the kingdom of Israel began to decline, 
the Edomites not only reconquered their lost cities, 
hut made frequent inroads upon southern Palestine 
(2 K. xvi. G ; where Edomites and not Syrians 
{Aramceans) is evidently the true reading; 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 17). It was probably on aeeount of these 
attacks, and of tbeir uniting with the Chaldeans 
against the Jews, that the Edomites were so fear- 
fully denounced by the later prophets (Ohad. 1 tf. ; 
Jer. xlix. 7 ff. ; Ez. xxv. 12 ff., xxxv. 3 ff.). Dur- 
ing the Captivity they advanced westward, occupied 
the whole territory of their brethren the Amalekites 
Gen. xxxvi. 12; 1 Sam. xv. 1 ff. ; Joseph. Ant. ii. 
1, § 2), and even took possession of many towns in 
southern Palestine, including Ilcbron (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 8, § G; li. J. iv. 9, § 7; c. Apion. ii. 10). 
The name Edom, or rather its Greek form, Idumaea, 
was now given to the country lying between the 
valley of Arabali and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Thus Josephus writes {Ant. v. 1, § 22) — 
“ the lot of Simeon included that part of Idunuea 
which bordered upon Egypt and Arabia;” and 
though this is true, it does not contradict the lan- 
guage of Scripture — “I will not give you of their 
land, no, not so much as a footbreadth, because 1 
have given Mount Seir unto Esau for a possession ” 
(Deut. ii. 5). Not a footbreadth of Edom Proper, 
or Mount Seir, was ever given to the Jews. Je- 
rome also {in Obad.) says that the Edomites pos- 
sessed the whole country from Eleutheropolis to 
Petra and Elath; and Homan authors sometimes 
give the name Idunuea to all Palestine, and even 
call the Jews lduma?ans (Yirg. Georg, iii. 12; 
J uvea. viii. 1G0; Martial, ii. 2). 

While Idumea thus extended westward, Edom 
Proper was taken possession of by the Nabathaans, 
an Arabian tribe, descended from Neluiioth, Ish- 
mael’s oldest son and Esau’s brother-in-law (Gen. 
xxv. 13; 1 Chr. i. 29; Gen. xxxvi. 3). The Na- 
bathieans were a powerful people, and held a great 
part of southern Arabia (Joseph. Ant u 12, § 4). 
They took lVfra and established themselves there 
at least three centuries before Christ, for Antigonus, 
one of the successors of Alexander the Great, after 
conquering Palestine, sent two expeditions against 
the Nahathft'aus in Petra (l)iod. Sic. xix). This 
people, leaving oil’ their nomad habits, settled 
down amid the mountains of Edom, engaged in 
commerce, and founded the little kingdom called 
by Homnu writers Arabia Pttraa, which embraced 
nearly -the same territory as (he ancient Edom. 
Some of its monarchs took the name Aretas (2 
Mace. v. 8; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 15, § 1, 2; xiv. 5, § 
1), and some Obodas (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13, § 5). 
Aretas, king of Arabia, was father-in-law of Herod 
Antipas (Matt. xiv. 3, 4), and it was the same whi 
captured the city of Damascus and held it at the 
time of Paul’s conversion (2 Cor. xi. 32; Acts ix. 
25). The kingdom of Arabia was finally subdued 
by the Homans in A. i>. 105. Under the Koniani 
the transport trade of the Nabntluenns increased 
Hoads were constructed through the niountain-de 
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files from Elath on the coast to Petra, and thence 
northward and westward. Traces of them still 
remain, with ruinous military stations at intervals, 
and fallen mile-stones of the times of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius ( Peutinger Tables; Laborde’s 
I oyaye; Burckhardt’s Syria, pp. 374, 419; Irby 
and Mangles’ Travels , pp. 371, 377, 1st ed.). To 
the Nabatheeans Petra owes those great monuments 
which are still the wonder of the world. 

When the Jewish power revived under the war- 
like Asmonean princes, that section of Iduinaja 
which lay south of Palestine fell into their hands. 
Judas Maccabajus captured Ilebron, Marissa, and 
Ashdod ; and John Hyrcanus compelled the inhab- 
itants of the whole region to conform to Jewish 
law (Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, § G, xiii. 9, § 2; 1 Macc. 
v. 65, G8). The country was henceforth governed 
by Jewish prefects; one of these, Antipater, an 
ldumsean by birth, became, through the friendship 
of the Roman emperor, procurator of all Judaea, 
and his son was Herod the Great, “ King of the 
Jews” (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 1, § 3, 8, § 5, xv. 7, § 9, 
xvii. 11, § 4). 

Early in the Christian era Edom Proper was in- 
cluded by geographers in Palestine, but in the fifth 
century a new division was made of the whole 
country into Paleestina Prima , Secunda , and T tr- 
im. The last embraced Edom and some neighbor- 
ing provinces, and when it became an ecclesiastical 
division its metropolis was Petra. In the seventh 
century the Mohammedan conquest gave a death- 
blow to the commerce and prosperity of Edom. 
Under the withering influence of Mohammedan 
rule the great cities fell to ruin, and the country 
became a desert. The followers of the false prophet 
were here, as elsewhere, the instruments in God’s 
hands for the execution of his judgments. “ Tims 
saith the Lord God, Behold, 0 Mount Seir, I am 
against thee, and I will make thee most desolate. 
I will lay thy cities waste, and when the whole 
earth rejoiceth I will make thee desolate. ... I 
will make Mount Seir most desolate, and cut off 
from it him that passetb out and him that returneth. 
... I will make thee perpetual desolations, and 
thy cities shall not return, and ye shall know that 
I am the Lord ” (Ez. xxxv. 3, 4, 7, 9, 14). 

The Crusaders made several expeditions into 
Edom, penetrating as far as Petra, to which they 
gave the uame it still bears, Wady Musa, “ Valley 
of Moses” (fiesta Dti per Franc, pp. 405, 518, 
555, 581). On a commanding height about 12 
miles north of Petra they built a strong fortress 
called Mons Regalis, now Shobek (fiesta Dei , p. 
Gil). At that time so little was known of the 
geography of the country that the Crusaders occu- 
pied and fortified Kerak (the ancient Kir Moab) 
under the impression that it was the site of Petra. 

Erom that time until the present century Edom 
remained an unknown land. In the year 1812 
Burckhardt entered it from the north, passed down 
through it, and discovered the wonderful ruins of 
Petra. In 1828 Laborde, proceeding northward 
from Akabah through the defiles of Edom, also 
visited Petra, and brought away a portfolio of 
splendid drawings, which proved that the descrip- 
tions of Burckhardt had not been exaggerated. 
Many have since followed the footsteps of the first 
explorers, and a trip to Petra now forms a necessary 
part of the eastern traveller’s grand tour. 

For the ancient geography of Edom consult Re- 
andi Paleestina , pp. 48, GG ff, 78, 82; for the 
lwtory and commerce of the Nabathaeans, Vincent’s 
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Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients , vnl 
ii.; for the present state of the country and de- 
scriptions of Petra, Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria 
Laborde’s Voyage , Robinson's Biblical Researches , 
Porter's Handbook for Syria and Palestine. 

J. L. P. 

E'DOJIITES Oaiy, pi.; and 

’021 [sons of the hairy], Deut. ii. 4: ‘ISoir* 
fxcuoi), the descendants of Esau or Edom. [Edom]. 
Esau settled in Mount Seir immediately after the 
death of his father Isaac (Gen. xxxvi. G, 8). Be- 
fore that time, however, he had occasionally visited, 
and even resided in, that country; for it was to the 
‘‘laud of Seir” Jacob sent messengers to acquaint 
his brother of his arrival from Padan-aram (Gen. 
xxxii. 3). The Edomites soon became a numerous 
and powerful nation (Gen. xxxvi. 1 ff 1 .). Their 
first form of government appears to have resembled 
that of the modern Bedawin; each tribe or clan 

having a petty chief or sheikh “ Duke ” in 

the A. V., Gen. xxxvi. 15). The Ilorites, who in- 
habited Mount Seir r from an early period, and 
among whom the Edomites still lived, had their 
sheikhs also (Gen. xxxvi. 29 ff ). At a later period, 
probably when the Edomites began a war of exter- 
mination against the Horites, they felt the neces- 
sity of united action under one competent leader, 
and then a king was chosen. The names of eight 
of their kings are given in the book of Genesis 
(xxxvi. 31-39), with their native cities, from which 
it appears that one of them was a foreigner (“ Saul 
of Rehoboth-by-the river ” ), or, at least, that his 
family were resident in a foreign city. (See also 1 
Chr. i. 43-59.) Against the Ilorites the children 
of Edom were completely successful. Having either 
exterminated or expelled them they occupied their 
whole country (Deut. ii. 12). A statement made 
in Gen. xxxvi. 31, serves to fix the period of the 
dynasty of the eight kings. They “ reigned in the 
land of Edom before there reigned any king over 
the children of Israel; ” that is, before the time of 
Moses, who may be regarded as the first virtual king 
of Israel (comp. Deut. xxxiii. 5; Ex. xviii. 16-19). 
Other circumstances, however, prove that though 
the Edomite kings had the chief command, yet the 
old patriarchal government by sheikhs of tribes was 
still retained. Most of the large tribes of Bedawin 
at the present day have one chief, with the title of 
Emir , who takes the lead in any great emergency; 
while each division of the tribe enjoys perfect inde- 
pendence under its own sheikh. So it would seem 
to have been with the Edomites. Lists of dukes 

(or sheikhs , are given both before and after 

the kings (Gen. xxxvi. 15 ff. ; 1 Chr. i. 51 ff), and 
in the triumphant song of Israel over the engulfed 
host of Pharaoh, when describing the effect this 
fearful act of divine vengeance would produce on 
the surrounding nations, it is said: “Then tbo 
dukes of Edom shall be amazed” (Ex. xv. 15;, 
while, only a few years afterwards, Moses “ sent 

messengers from Kadesh unto the king (TfS^D) 
of Edom ” to ask permission to pass through his 
country (Judg. xi. 17). 

Esau’s bitter hatred to his brother Jacob for 
fraudulently obtaining his blessing appears to have 
been inherited by his latest posterity. Die Edom- 
ites peremptorily refused to permit the Israelites to 
pass through their land, though addressed in the 
most friendly terms — “ thus saith thy brother 
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Israel” (Xum xx. 14) — and though assured that 
they would neither drink of their waters nor tres- 
pass on their fields or vineyards (ver. 17). The 
Israelites were expressly commanded by God neither 
to resent this conduct, nor even to entertain feel- 
ings of hatred to the Edomites (I)eut. ii. 4, 5, xxiii. 
7). The Edomites did not attempt actual hostil- 
ities, though they prepared to resist by force any 
intrusion (Xum. xx. 20). Their neighbors and 
brethren (Gen. xxxvi. 12), the Amalekitcs, were 
probably urged on by them, and proved the earliest 
and most determined opponents of the Israelites 
during their journey through the wilderness (Ex. 
xvii. 8, 9). 

For a period of 400 years we hear no more of 
the Edomites. They were then attacked and de- 
feated by Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 47). Some forty years 
later David overthrew their army in the “Valley 
of Salt.” and his general, Joab, following up the 
victory, destroyed nearly the whole male population 
(1 K. xi. 15, 10), and placed Jewish garrisons in 
all the strongholds of Edom (2 Sam. viii. 13, 14; 

in ver. 13 the Hebrew should evidently be CHS, 

instead of D^S; comp. 14; 2 K. xiv. 7; and 
Joseph. Ant . vii. 5, § 4). In honor of that victory 
the Psalmist-warrior may have penned the words 
in Ps. lx. 8, “over Edom will I cast my shoe.” 
lladad, a member of the royal family of Edom, 
made his escape with a few followers to Egypt, where 
he was kindly received by Pharaoh. After the 
death of David he returned, and tried to excite his 
countrymen to rebellion against Israel, but failing 
in the attempt he went on to Syria, where he be- 
came one of Solomon’s greatest enemies (1 K. xi. 
14-22; Joseph. Ant. viii. 7, § 0). The Edomites 
continued subject to Israel from this time till the 
reign of Jehoshaphat (». c. 914), when they at- 
tempted to invade Israel in conjunction with Ammon 
and Moab, but were miraculously destroyed in the 
valley of lieraehah (2 Chr. xx. 22). A few years 
later they revolted against Jehoram, elected a king, 
and for half a century retained their independence 
(2 Chr. xxi. 8). They were then attacked l»y 
Amaziah, 10,000 were slain in battle, Sela, their 
great stronghold, was captured, and ] 0,000 more 
were dashed to pieces by the conqueror from the 
cliffs that surround the city (2 K. xiv. 7 ; 2 Chr. 
xxv. 11, 12). Vet the Israelites were never able 
again completely to subdue them (2 (’hr. xxviii. 
17). When Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem 
the Edomites joined him, and took an active part 
in the plunder of the city and slaughter of the poor 
lews. Their cruelty at that time seems to be spe- 
cially referred to in the 137th Psalm — “ K’emem- 
ber, O L>rd, the children of Edom in the day of 
Jerusalem; who said, Kazc it, raze it, even to the 
foundation thereof.” As the first part of Isaac’s 
prophetic blessing to Esau — “ the elder shall serve 
the younger” — was fulfilled in the long subjection 
of the Edomites to the kings of Israel, so now the 
second part was also fulfilled — “It shall come to 
pass when thou slialt have the dominion that thou 
shalt break his yoke from off thy neck ” (Gen. 
xxvii. 40). It was on account of these arts of 
cruelty committed upon t lie Jews in the day of 
>heir calamity that the Edomites were so fearfully 
denounced by the later prophets (Is. xxxiv. 5-8, 
Ixiii. 1-4; Jer. xlix. 17' Lam. iv. 21; Ez. xxv. 13, 
14 ; Am. i. 11, 12; Olmd. 10 If.). 

On the conquest of Judah by the Babylonians, 


the Edomites, probably in reward for their services 
during the war, were permitted to settle in south- 
ern I 'alestine, and the whole plat eau between it and 
fcgypt; but they were about the same time driven 
out of Edom Proper by the Xabathaans. [Edom; 
Nkisaiotii.] For more than four centuries they 
continued to prosper, and retained their new pos- 
sessions with the exception of a few towns which 
the Persian monarchs compelled them to restore to 
the Jews after the Captivity. Put during the war- 
like rule of the Maccabees they were again com- 
pletely subdued, and even forced to conform to 
Jewish laws and rites (Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, § 0, xiii. 
9, § 1; 1 Mace. v. Go), and submit to the govern- 
ment of Jewish prefects. The Edomites were now 
incorporated with the Jewish nation, and the whole 
province was often termed by Greek and Poman 
writers Idumiea (Ptol. Geog. v. 16; Mar. iii. 8). 
According to the ceremonial law an Edomite was 
received into “ the congregation of the Lord ” — 
that is, to all the rites and privileges of a Jew — “in 
the third generation ” (Dcut. xxiii. 8). Antipater, 
a clever and crafty Iduincean, succeeded, through 
Poman influence, in obtaining the government of 
Judaea (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 8, § 5). IPs oldest son, 
Phasaelus, he made governor of Jerusalem, and to 
his second son Ilerod, then only in his 15th year, 
he gave the province of Galilee. Herod, afterwards 
named the Great, was appointed “ king of the 
Jews” by a decree of the Poman senate (is. c. 37; 
Joseph. Ant. xiv. 14, § 5; Matt. ii. 1). Imme- 
diately before the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, in 
consequence of the influence of John of Gischala, 
20,000 lduma?ans were admitted to the Holy City, 
which they filled with robbery and bloodshed 
(Joseph. B. J. iv. 4 and 5). Erom this time the 
Edomites, as a separate people, disappear from the 
page of history, though the name Idumtea still con- 
tinued to be applied to the country south of Pales- 
tine as late as the time of Jerome (in Obad .). 

The character of the Edomites was drawn by 
Isaac in his prophetic blessing to Esan — “By thy 
sword shalt thou live” (Gen. xxvii. 40J. IVar and 
rapine were the only professions of the Edomites 
By the sword they got Mount i'eir — by the sword 
they exterminated the Iloritcs — by the sword they 
long battled with their brethren of Israel, and 
finally broke off their yoke — by the sword they 
won southern Palestine — and by the sword they 
performed the last act in their long historic drama, 
massacred the guards in the temple, and pillaged 
the city of Jerusalem. 

Little is known of their religion; but that little 
shows them to have been idolatrous. It is probable 
that Esau’s marriage with the “ daughters of 
Canaan,” who were a grief of mind ” to his father 
and mother (Gen. xxvi. 34, 35), induced him to 
embrace their religion, and when Esau and his 
followers took possession of Mount Seir they seem 
to have followed the practice common among ancient 
nations of adopting t lie country’s gods, for we read 
that Amaziah, king of Judah, alter his conquest 
of the Edomites, “brought the gods of the children 
of Scir, and set them up to be bis gods ” (2 C’hr. 
xxv. ]4, 15, 20). Josephus also refers to both the 
idols and priests of the Idunnrans (A?d. xv. 17, 
§ 9). 

’The habits of the Idumfcans were singular. The 
Iloritcs, their predecessors in Mount Seir, were, as 
their name implies, troglodytes, or dwellers in caves; 
and the Edomites seem to have adopted their dwell- 
ings as well as their country. Jeremiah and Obo- 
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Jiah both speak of them as “ dwelling in the clefts 
of the rocks,” and making their habitations high 
in*the cliffs, like the eyries of eagles (Jer. xlix. 16; 
Obad. 3, 4), language which is strikingly illustrated 
by a survey of the mountains and glens of Edom. 
Everywhere we meet with caves and grottoes hewn 
in the soft sandstone strata. Those at Petra are 
well known. [Petra.] Their form and arrange- 
ments show that most of them were originally in- 
tended for habitations. They have closets and 
recesses suitable for family uses, and many have 
windows. The nature of the rock and the form 
of the cliffs made excavation an easier work than 
erection, besides the additional security, comfort, 
and permanence of such abodes. Indeed there is 
reason to believe that the commercial Xabatheans 
were the first who introduced buildings into Edom. 
It is worthy of remark also that the Edomites, when 
they took possession of southern Palestine, followed 
even there their old mode of life, and excavated 
caves and grottoes everywhere through the country. 
So Jerome in his Commentary on Obadiah writes 
— “ Omnis Australis regio Idumaeorum de Eleu- 
theropoli usque ad Petram et Ailam (linec est pos- 
sessio Esau) in specubus habitatiunculas habet: et 
propter niinios calores solis, quia meridiana pro- 
vincia est, subterraneis tuguriis utitur.” During 
a visit to this region in 1857, the writer of this 
article had an opportunity of inspecting a large 
number of these caverns, and has no hesitation in 
ranking them among the most remarkable of their 
kind in the world. [Eleutheropolis.] The 
nature of the climate, the dryness of the soil, and 
their great size, render them healthy, pleasant, and 
commodious habitations, while their security made 
them specially suitable to a country exposed in every 
age to incessant attacks of robbers. J. L. P. 

ED'REI, 1. [strong, mighty] : [Rom. 

’E dpaiUy exc. Deut. iii. 1, 10, -< ip ; Josh. xix. 37, 
'Aacrapi ; Vat. E Spaeti/, ~eip, Arraapeti Alex. E5- 
paeti/ y -eip, -ip, in Josh. xiii. 12 corrupt, xix. 37, 
with Aid. ESpaet;] Euseb. Onom. ’a S paa: Arab. 

[Edrai]), one of the two capital cities 

of Bashan (Num. xxi. 33; Dent. i. 4, iii. [1,] 10; 
Josh. xii. 4 [xiii. 12, 31, xix. 37]). In Scripture 
it is only mentioned in connection with the victory 
gained by the Israelites over the Amorites under 
Og their Icing, and the territory thus acquired. 
Not a single allusion is made to it in the subse- 
quent history of God’s people, though it was within 
the territory allotted to the half tribe of Manasseh 
(Num. xxxii. 33), and it continued to be a large 
and important city down to the seventh century 
of our era. 

The ruins of this ancient city, still bearing the 
name Edr'a , stand on a rocky promontory which 
projects from the S. VT. corner of the Eejah. [Ak- 
gob.] The site is a strange one — without water, 
without access, except over rocks and through defiles 
all but impracticable. Strength and security seem 
to have been the grand objects in view. The rocky 
promontory is about a mile and a half wide by two 
miles and a half long ; it has an elevation of from 
twenty to thirty feet above the plain, which spreads 
out from it on each side, flat as a sea, and of rare 
fertility. The ruins are nearly three miles in cir- 
cumference, and have a strange wild look, rising 
up in black shattered masses from the midst of a 
wilderness of black rocks. A number of the old 
jouses still remain; they are low, massive, and 
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gloomy, and some of them are half buried beneath 
heaps of rubbish. In these the present inhabitants 
reside, selecting such apartments as are best fitted 
for comfort and security. The short Greek in- 
scriptions which are here and there seen over the 
doors prove that the houses are at least as old as 
the time of Roman dominion. Edr'a was at one 
time adorned with a considerable number of public 
edifices, but time and the chances of war have left 
most of them shapeless heaps of ruin. Many Greek 
inscriptions are met with ; the greater part of them 
are of the Christian age, and of no historic value. 

The identity of this site with the Edrei of Script- 
ure has been questioned by many writers, who 
follow the doubtful testimony of Eusebius ( Onom. 
s. v. Esdrei and Astaroth ), and place the capital 
of Bashan at the modern Der'a , a few miles further 
south. The following reasons have induced the 
present writer to regard Edr'a as the true site of 
Edrei. (1.) The situation is such as would nat- 
urally be selected for a capital city in early and 
troublous times by the rulers of a warlike nation. 
The principles of fortification were then little known, 
and consequently towns and villages were built on 
the tops of hills or in the midst of rocky fastnesses. 
The advantages of Edr'a in this respect are seen 
at a glance. Der'a , on the other hand, lies in the 
open country, without any natural advantages, ex- 
posed to the attack of every invader. It is difficult 
to believe that the warlike Rephaim would have 
erected a royal city in such a position. (2.) The 
dwellings of Edr'a possess all the characteristics 
of remote antiquity — massive walls, stone roofs, 
stone doors. (3 ) The name Edrei, “ strength,” is 
not only descriptive of the site, but it corresponds 
more exactly to the Arabic Edr'a than to Der'a. 
In opposition to these we have the statement in 
Eusebius that Edrei was in his day called Adara, 
and was 24 Roman miles from Bostra. There can 
be no doubt that he refers to Der'a , which, as 
lying on a great road, was better known to him 
than Edr'a , and thus he was led hastily to identify 
it with Edrei. 

It is probable that Edrei did not remain long in 
possession of the Israelites. May it not be that 
they abandoned it in consequence of its position 
within the borders of a wild region infested by 
numerous robber bands? The Lejah is the ancient 
Argob, and appears to have been the stronghold 
of the Geshurites; and they perhaps subsequently 
occupied Edrei (Josh. xii. 4, 5). The monuments 
now existing show that it must have been an im- 
portant town from the time the Romans took pos- 
session of Bashan; and that it, and not Der'a , was 
the episcopal city of Adraa. which ranked next to 
Bostra (Reland, Pal. pp. 219, 223, 548). In A. d. 
1142, the Crusaders under Baldwin III. made a 
sudden attack upon Adraa, then popularly called 
Civitas Bernardi de Stampis , but they encountered 
such obstacles in the difficult nature of the ground, 
the scarcity of water, and the valor of the inhab- 
itants, that they were compelled to retreat. At the 
time of the visit of the present writer in 1854 the 
population amounted to about fifty families, of 
which some eight or ten were Christian, and the 
rest Mohammedan. A full account of the history 
and antiquities of Edrei is given in Porter’s Five 
Years in Damascus, vol. ii. p. 220 ff., and Hand- 
book for Syria and Palestine , p. 532 ff. See also 
Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria , p. 57 ff. ; Buck- 
ingham’s Travels among the Arab Tribes , p. 274 
[Porter’s Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 94 ff] 
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2. A town of northern Palestine, allotted to the 
tribe of Naphtali, and situated near Kedesh. It is 
Dnly once mentioned in Script.iu-e (Josh. xix. 37). 
The name signifies “strength,” or a “stronghold.” 
About two miles south of lvedesh is a conical rocky 
hill called TtlL Khuraibeh, the “ Tell of the ruin ; ” 
with some remains of ancient buildings on the 
summit and a rock-hcwn tomb in its side. It is 
evidently an old site, and it may be that of the 
long-lost Edrei. The strength of the position, and 
its nearness to. Kedesh, give probability to the sup- 
position. Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Jies. vol. iii. p. 3G5) 
suggests the identity of Tell Khuraibeh with 
llazor. For the objections to this theory see Porter’s 
Hand-book for Syria and Palestine, p. 442. 

J. L. P. 


Philo, Quod omnis probus liber , vol. ii. p. 458, ed 
Mangey; § 12, TauchnA 

Previous to the Captivity, the chief depositariei 
of learning were the schools or colleges, from which 
in most cases (see Am. vii. 14) proceeded that suc- 
cession of public teachers, who at various times 
! endeavored to reform the moral and religious con- 
j duct of both rulers and people. [Pkoimikt, 1 1- J 
In these schools the Law was probably the chief 
, subject of instruction ; the study of languages was 
little followed by any Jews till after the Captivity, 
but from that time the number of Jews residing 
I in foreign countries must have marie the knowl- 
edge of foreign languages more common than 
before (see Acts xxi. 37). From the time of the 
outbreak of the last war with the Homans, parents 
were forbidden to instruct their children in Creek 


EDUCATION. Although nothing is more 
carefully inculcated in the Law than the duty of 
parents to teach their children its precepts and 
principles (Ex. xii. 20, xiii. 8, 14; Deut. iv. 5,0, 
10, vi. 2, 7, 20, xi. 19, 21; Acts xxii. 3; 2 Tim. 
iii. 15; Hist, of Susanna, 3; Joseph, c. Ap. ii. 10, 
17, 23), yet there is little trace among the Hebrews 
in earlier times of education in any other subjects. 
The wisdom, therefore, and instruction, of which 
so much is said in the Hook of Proverbs, is to be 
understood chiefly of moral and religious discipline, 
imparted, according to the direction of the Law, 
by the teaching and under the example of parents 
(Prov. i. 2, 8, ii. 2, 10, iv. 1, 7, 20, viii. 1, ix. 1, 
10, xii. 1, xvi. 22, xvii. 24, xxxi.). Implicit ex- 
ceptions to this statement may perhaps be found 
in the instances of Moses himself, who was brought 
up in all Egyptian learning (Acts vii. 22); of the 
writer of the book of Job, who was evidently well 
versed in natural history and in the astronomy of 
the day (Job xxxviii. 31, xxxix., xl., xii.); of Daniel 
and his companions in captivity (Dan. i. 4, 17); 
and above all, in the intellectual gift3 and acquire- 
ments of Solomon, which were even more renowned 
than his political greatness (1 K. iv. 20, 34, x. 1-9; 
2 Chr. ix. 1-8), and the memory of which has, 
with much exaggeration, been widely preserved in 
oriental tradition. The statement made above 
may, however, in all probability be taken as repre- 
senting the chief aim of ordinary Hebrew education, 
both at the time when the Law was best observed, 
and also when, after periods of national decline from 
the Mosaic standard, attempts were made by mon- 
archs, as Jehoshaphat or Josiah, or by prophets, as 
Elijali or Isaiah, to enforce, or at least to inculcate 
reform in the moral condition of the people on the 
basis of that standard (2 K. xvii. 13, xxii. 8-20; 2 
Chr. xvii. 7, 9; 1 K. xix. 14; Is. i. ff.). 

In later times the prophecies, and comments on 
them as well as on the earlier Scriptures, together 
with other subjects, were studied (Prol. to Kcclus., 
and Ecclus. xxxviii. 24, 2G, xxxix. 1-11). St. 
Jerome adds that Jewish children were taught to 
say by heart the genealogies (llicronym. on Titus , 
iii. 9; Calmet, Diet. art. Gencnfoyie). Parents 
were required to teach their children some trade, 
and he who failed to do so was said to bo virtually 
teaching his child to steal (Mishn. Kiddush. ii. 2, 
vol. iii. p. 413, Surenhus. ; Lightfoot, Chron. 
Temp . on Acts xviii. vol. ii. p. 79). 

The sect of the Essenes, though themselves ab- 
juring marriage, were anxious to undertake, and 
cartful in carrying out, the education of children, 
out confined its subject matter chiefly to morals 
and the Divine Law (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8, § 12; 


literature (Mishn. Sotah, c. ix. 15, vol. iii. pp. 307, 
308, Surenb.). 

Besides the prophetical schools, instruction was 
given by the priests in the Temple and elsewhere, 
but their subjects were doubtless exclusively con- 
cerned with religion and worship (Lev. x. 11; Ez. 
xliv. 23, 24; 1 Chr. xxv. 7, 8; Mai. ii. 7). Those 
sovereigns who exhibited any anxiety for the main- 
tenance of the religious element in the Jewish polity, 
were conspicuous in enforcing the religious educa- 
tion of the people (2 Chr. xvii. 7, 8, 9, xix. 5, 8, 
11 ; 2 K. xxiii. 2). 

From the time of the settlement in Canaan there 
.must have been among the Jews persons skilled in 
writing and in accounts. Perhaps the neighbor- 
hood of the tribe of Zebulun to the commercial 
district of Phoenicia may have been the occasion of 
their reputation in this respect. The “ writers ” 
of that tribe arc represented (Judg. v. 14) by the 

same word used m that passage of the levy- 

ing of an army, or, perhaps, of a military officer 
(Gesen. p. 90G), as is applied to Ezra, in reference 
to the Law (Ezr. vii. G): to Seraiah, David’s scribe 
or secretary (2 Sam. viii. 17); to Shebna, scribe tc 
Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 37); Sliemaiah (1 Chr. xxiv. 
6); lJaruch, scribe to Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi. 32), 
and others filling like offices at various times. The 
municipal officers of the kingdom, especially in the 
time of Solomon, must have required a staff of 
well-educated persons in their various departments 

under the recorder or historiographer, 

whose business was to compile memorials of the 
reign (2 Sam. viii. 1G, xx. 24; 2 Iv. xviii. 18; 2 
Chr. xxxiv. 8). learning, in the sense above men- 
tioned, was at all times highly esteemed, and edu- 
cated persons were treated with great respect, and, 
according to Rabbinical tradition, were called “son:* 
of the noble,” and allowed to take precedence of 
others at table (Lightfoot, Chr. Temp. Acts xvii. 
vol. ii. p. 79, fob; //or. Hebr. Luko xiv. 8-24, ii. 
540). The same authority deplores the degeneracy 
of later times in this respect (Mishn. Sotah , ix. 15, 
vol. iii. p. 308, Surenh.). 

To the schools of the prophets succeeded, after 
the Captivity, the synagogues, which were either 
themselves used a3 schools or had places near th?in 
for that purjiose. In most cities there was at least 
one, and in Jerusalem, according to some, 394, 
according to others, 4G0 (Calmet, Diet. art. AVo/esb 
It was from these schools and the doctrines of the 
various teachers presiding over them, of whom 
Gamaliel, Sammai, and Hillel were among the 
most famous, that many of those traditions and 
refinements proceeded by which the I>aw was it 
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>ar lord’s time encumbered and obscured, and 
which may be considered as represented, though in 
a highly exaggerated degree, by the Talmud. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, colleges inheriting 
and probably enlarging the traditions of their pred- 
ecessors, were maintained for a long time at Japlme 
in Galilee, at Lydda, at Tiberias, the most famous 
of all, and Sepphoris. These schools in process of 
time were dispersed into other countries, and by 
degrees destroyed. According to the principles laid 
down in the Mishna, boys at five years of age were 
to begin the Scriptures, at ten the Mishna, at 
thirteen they became subject to the whole Law (see 
Luke ii. 46), at fifteen they entered the Gemara 
(Mishna, Pirk. Ad. iv. 20, v. 2L, vol. iv. pp. 460, 
482, 486, Surenhus.). Teachers were treated with 
great respect, and both pupils and teachers were 
exhorted to respect each other. Physical science 
formed part of the course of instruction (id. iii. 18). 
Unmarried men and women were not allowed to be 
teachers of boys (Kiddush. iv. 13, vol. iii. p. 383). 
In the schools the Rabbins sat on raised seats, and 
the scholars, according to their age, sat on benches 
below or on the ground (Lightfoot on Luke ii. 46; 
Philo, idid. 12, ii. 458, Mangey). 

Of female education we have little account in 
Scripture, but it is clear that the prophetical schools 
included within their scope the instruction of 
females, who were occasionally invested with au- 
thority similar to that of the prophets themselves 
(Judg. iv. 4; 2 Iv. xxii. 14). Needle-work formed 
a large but by no means the only subject of in- 
struction imparted to females, whose position in 
society and in the household must by no means be 
considered as represented in modern oriental — 
including Mohammedan — usage (see Prov. xxxi. 
1C, 26; Hist, of Sus. 3; Lbke viii. 2, 3, x. 39; 
Acts xiii. 50; 2 Tim. i. 5). 

Among modern Mohammedans, education, even 
of boys, is of a most elementary kind, and of females 
still more limited. In one respect it may be con- 
sidered as the likeness or the caricature of the 
Jewish system, namely, that besides the most com- 
mon rules of arithmetic, the Kuran is made the 
staple, if not the only subject of instruction. In 
oriental schools, both Jewish and Mohammedan, 
the lessons are written by each scholar with chalk 
on tablets which are cleaned for a fresh lesson. 

* All recite their lessons together aloud; faults are 
usually punished by stripes on the feet. Female 
children are, among Mohammedans, seldom taught 
to read or write. A few chapters of the Ivuran are 
learnt by heart, and in some schools they are taught 
embroidery and needle-work. In Persia there are 
many public schools and colleges, but the children 
of the wealthier parents are mostly taught at home. 
The Kuran forms the staple of instruction, being 
regarded as the model not only of doctrine but of 
style, and the text-book of all science. In the col- 
leges, however, mathematics are taught to some 
extent (Jahn, Arch. Bidl. §§ 106, 166, Engl. Tr. ; 
Shaw, Travels , p. 194; Rauwolff, Travels , c. vii. p. 
60; Burckhardt, Syria , p. 326; Travels in Arabia, 
i. 275: Porter, Damascus , ii. 95; Lane, Mod. 
Egypt, i. 89. 93; English io. in Egypt, ii. 28, 31* 
Wellsted, Arabia , ii. 6, 395; Chardin, Voyages , iv 
124 (Langles); Olearius, Travels , pp. 214" 215; 
Pietrc della Valle, Viaggi , ii. 188). [See Prupiiet, 
I.] H. W. P. 

* EGGS. [Fowls; Ostrich.] 
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’AyAa [Vat. AAa] ; [Alex, in 2 Sain., \tyav, 
Comp, in 1 Chr. EyAa'.j Eglt) , oiie of David’ 
wives during his reign in Hebron, and the mothei 
of his son Ithream (2 Sam. iii. 5; 1 Chr. iii. 3). 
In both lists the same order is preserved, Eglah 
being the sixth and last, and in both is she distin- 
guished by the special title of David’s “ wife.” 
According to the ancient Hebrew tradition pre- 
served by Jerome ( Qiccesf. Ilebr. on 2 Sam. iii. 5, 
vi. 23) she was Michal, the wife of his youth; and 
she died m giving birth to Ithream. A name of 
this signification is common annngst the Arabs at 
the present day. 

EGLA'IVt two ponds: AyaAet'ui 

[Alex. AyaAAet/x ; Sin. AyaAA ip.:] Gallim ), & 
place named only in Is. xv. 8, and there apparently 
as one of the most remote points on the boundary 
of Moab. It is probably the same as En-eglaim. 
A town of this name was known to Eusebius 
( Onom. Agallim), who places it 8 miles to the south 
of Areopolis, i. e. Ar-Moab (Rabbri). Exactly in 
that position, however, stands Kerak , the ancient 
Kir Moab. 

A town named Agalla is mentioned by Josephus 
with Zoar and other places as m the country of the 
Arabians (Ant. xiv. 1, § 4). 

With most of the places on the east of the Dead 
Sea, Eglaim yet awaits further research for its 
identification. 

EG'LON(flb?? [calf-like, vituline] : ’EyA cop] 
[Comp.] Joseph. ’EyAa?*' 1 - Eglon ), a king of the 
Moabites (Judg. iii. 12 ff.), who, aided by the Am- 
monites and the Amalekites, crossed the Jordan 
and took “the city of palm-trees,” or Jericho 
(Joseph.). Here he built himself a palace (Joseph. 
Ant, v. 4, § 1 ff.), and continued for eighteen years 
(Judg. and Joseph.) to oppress the children of 
Israel, who paid him tribute (Joseph.). Whether 
he resided at Jericho permanently, or only during 
the summer months (Judg. iii. 20; Joseph.), he 
seems to have formed a familiar intimacy (erur-fjO t)s, 
Joseph., not Judg.) with Ehud, a young Israelite 
(rear las, Joseph.), who lived in Jericho (Joseph., 
not Judg.), and who, by means of repeated presents, 
became a favorite courtier of the monarch. Josephus 
represents this intimacy as having been of long 
continuance; but in Judges we find no mention of 
intimacy, and only one occasion of a present being 
made, namely, that which immediately preceded 
the death of Eglon. The circumstances attending 
this tragical event are somewhat differently given 
in Judges and in Josephus. That Ehud had the 
entree of the palace is implied in Judges (iii. 19), 
but more distinctly stated in Josephus. In Judges 
the Israelites send a present by Ehud (iii. 15); in 
Josephus Ehud wins his favor by repeated presents 
of his own. In Judge's we have two scenes, the 
offering of the present and the death scene, which 
are separated by the temporary withdrawal of Ehud 
(18, 19); in Josephus there is but one scene. The 
present is offered, the attendants are dismissed, and 
the king enters into friendly conversation ( opi\lar ) 
with Ehud. In Judges the place seems to change 
1 from the reception-room into the “summer-parlor” 
[probably a cool room on the roof is meant], where 
Ehud found him upon his return (cf. 18, 20). In 
Josephus the entire action takes place in the sum- 
mer-parlor (5 lopanor)- In Judges the king ex- 
poses himself to the dagger by rising apparently in 
I respect for the divine message which’ Ehud professed 
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to communicate (Patrick, ad he. ) ; in Josephus it 
is a dream which Ehud pretends to reveal, and the 
king, in delighted anticipation, springs up from his 
throne. The obesity of Eglon, and the consequent 
impossibility of recovering the dagger, are not men- 
tioned by Josephus (vid. Judg. iii. 17, fat, aaruos, 
LXX. ; hut “crassus,” Vulg., and so Gesen. Lex.). 

After this desperate achievement Ehud repaired 
to Seirali (improp. Seirath; vid. Gesen. Lex, sub 
v.), in the mountains of Ephraim (iii. 2G, 27), or 
Mount Ephraim (Josh. xix. 50). To this wild 
central region, commanding, as it did, the plains 
E. and \V., he summoned the Israelites by sound 
of horn (a national custom according to Joseph.; 
A. V. “ a trumpet ”). Descending from the hills 
they fell upon the Moabites, dismayed and demor- 
alized by the death of their king (Joseph., not 
Judg.). The greater number were killed at once, 
but 10,000 men made for the Jordan with the view 
of crossing into their own country. The Israelites, 
however, had already seized the fords, and not one 
of the unhappy fugitives escaped. As a reward for 
his conduct Ehud was appointed Judge (Joseph., 
not Judg.). 

lYute. — The “quarries that were by Gilgal” 
[A. V.] (iii. 10): in the margin better, as in Deut. 
vii. 25, “graven images” (Patrick ad loc.: ef. 

Gesen. Htb. Lex. sub v. [See Quau- 

hiks, Amer. ed.] T. E. B. 

EG'LOX flVPJS [see above] : in Josh, x., 
[Pom.] Vat. and Alex. [’OSoAAayu; w. 34, 3G, 37, 
Comp. > Ey\cvvi vv. 5, 23, 34, 37, Aid. ’AyA 
ver. 3, ’OSoAa.u; Josh. xii. 12,] A/Acfyi, [Alex. Aid. 
Comp.] ’EyAcoyu; [Josh. xv. 30, Pom. Vat. corrupt; 
Alex. EyAoyt; Comp, with 17 MSS. ’AyAcoi/:] 
Kylon ), a town of Judah in the Blufelah or low 
country (Josh. xv. 30). During the struggles of 
the conquest, Eglon was one of a confederacy of 
five towns, which under Jerusalem attempted re- 
sistance, by attacking Gibeon after the treaty of 
the latter with Israel. Eglon was then Amorite, 
and the name of its king Debir (Josh. x. 3-5). 
The story of the overthrow of this combination is 
too well known to need notice here (x. 23-25, Ac.). 
Eglon was soon after visited by Joshua and de- 
stroyed (x. 34, 35, xii. 12). The name doubtless 
survives in the modern Ajlnn, “ a shapeless mass 
of ruins,” “potsherds,” and “scattered heaps of 
unhewn stone,” covering a “ round hillock ” (Porter, 
Jlandb. ; Van de Velde, ii. 188; Pob. ii. 40), about 
10 miles from But .fibrin (Elentheropolis) and 14 
from Gaza, on the south of the great maritime 
plain. 

In the Onomastieon it is given as By Lon qxue el 
Odollam; and its situation stated as 10 miles east 
of Eleutheropolis. The identification with Adullam 
arose no doubt from the rending of the LXX. in 
Josh, x., as given above; and it is to the site of 
that place, and not of Eglon, that the remarks of 
Eusebius and Jerome refer. This will be seen on 
comparing A doll/un. Xo reason has been assigned 
for the reading of the LXX. G. 

E'GYPT 

*ent. n. 'IV? • AfyviTTOs' xlCytjplus), a country 
X’cupying the northeastern angle of Africa, and 
ying between N. lat. 31° 37' and 24° 1', and E. 

<• The system of transcribing ancient Egyptian Is 
(hat given by the writer, in tiie Encyclopedia Britan- 
•f’ca, 8th ed., art. Hieroglyphics. 


long. 27° 13' and 34° 12'. Its limits appear tc 
have been always very nearly the same. In Ezekiel 
(xxix. 10, xxx. G), according to the obviously cor- 
rect rendering [Mkjixjl], the whole country is 
spoken of as extending from Migdol to Syene, which 
indicates the same limits to the east and the south 
as at present. Egypt seems, however, to have been 
always held, except by the modern geographers, to 
include no more than the tract, irrigated by the 
Nile lying within the limits we have specified. The 
deserts were at all times wholly different from the 
valley, and their tribes, more or less independent 
of the rulers of Egypt. 

JYames. — The common name of Egypt in the 
Bible is “Mizraim,” or more fully “the land of 
Mizraim.” In form Mizraim is a dual, and ac- 
cordingly it is generally joined with a plural verb. 
When, therefore, in Gen. x. G, Mizraim is men- 
tioned as a son of Ham, we must not conclude that 
anything more is meant than that Egypt was col- 
onized by descendants of Ham. The dual number 
doubtless indicates the natural division of the coun- 
try into an upper and a lower region, the plain of 
the Delta and the narrow valley above, as it has 
been commonly divided at all times. The singular 
Mazor also occurs, and some suppose that it indi- 
cates Lower Egypt, the dual only properly meaning 
the whole country (thus Gesenius, Thes. s. vv. 

but there is no sure ground for 
this assertion. The mention of Mizraim and Patbros 
together (Is. xi. II; Jer. xliv. 1, 15), even if we 
adopt the explanation which supposes Mizraim to 
be in these places by a late usage put for Mazor, 
by no yieans proves that since Pathros is a part of 
Egypt, Mizraim, or rather Mazor, is here a part 
also. The mention together of a part of a country 
as well as the whole is very usual in Hebrew 
phraseology. Gesenius thinks that the Hebrews 

supposed the word '“I'EiE to mean a limit, 
although he admits it may have had a different 
Egyptian origin. Since we cannot trace it to 
Egyptian, except as a translation, we consider it a 
purely Semitic word, as indeed would be most likely. 
Gesenius finds the signification “limit” in the 

o 

Arabic name of Egypt, ; but this word also 

means “ red mud,” the color intended being either 
red or reddish brown. 

Egypt is also called in the Bible CZH 
“the land of Ham ” (Ps. cv. 23, 27 ; comp, lxxviii. 
51), a name most probably referring to I lam the 

son of Noah [Ham]; and 2PH, Ilahab, “the 
proud ” or “insolent” [Baiiah]: both these ap- 
pear to he poetical appellations. The common 
ancient Egyptian name of the country is written 
in hieroglyphics KEM, which was perhaps pro- 
nounced Cliem; the demotic form is K EM r.K n 
(Bnigsch, Gcoyraphische In&chriften , i. p. 73, No. 

3G2); and the Coptic forms are 
^IUGU(M) , KILJULC, KHUIl (S), 
KHJULS (B). b This name signifies, alike in the 
ancient language and in Coptic, “black,” and may 
be supposed to have been given to the land on 

ft The letters M, 8, and It denote here and else- 
where tho Meinphitlc, Sail idle, and Hashm aric dlnlecti 
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iccotini of the blackness of its alluvial soil (comp. 
Hut. c/e Is. et Osir. c. 33, 4ri tijv Aiyinr tov iv 
rois fiaXiara fieXayyeiov ovaav, &<rirep t b /n4- 
\av tov dopOaXpov, X77 fxiav KaXovai)- It would 
3 eem, as thus descriptive of the physical character 
of the land, to be the Egyptian equivalent of Mazor, 
if the meaning we have assigned to that word be 
the true one. In this case it would appear strange 
that it should correspond in sound to Ham, and in 
sense to Mazor or Mizraim. It is probable, how- 
ever (coinp. Plut. 1. c.), that it also corresponded 
in sense to Ham, implying warmth as well as dark- 

ss. ^ ^ 

ness. In Arabic we find the cognate word 

“black fetid mud” ( Kdmoos ), or “black mud” 
(Sihdh, MS.), which suggests the identity of Ham 
and Mazor. Therefore we may reasonably con- 
jecture that Kem is the Egyptian equivalent of 
Ham, and also of Mazor, these two words being 
similar or even the same in sense. The name Ham 
may have been prophetically given to Noah’s son 
as the progenitor of the inhabitants of Egypt and 
neighboring hot or dark countries. The other 
hieroglyphic names of Egypt appear to be of a 
poetical character. 

Under the Pharaohs Egypt was divided into 
Upper and Lower, “ the two regions” TA-TEE? 
called respectively “the Southern Region” TA-KES, 
and “ the Northern Region ” TA-MEHEET. 
There were different crowns for the two regions, 
that of Upper Egypt being white, and that of 
Lower Egypt red, the two together composing the 
pschent. The sovereign had a special title as ruler 
of each region : of Upper Egypt he was SUTEN, 
“king,” and of Lower Egypt SHEBT, “bee,” the 
two combined forming the common title SUTEN- 
SHEBT. The initial sign of the former name is 
a bent reed, which illustrates what seems to have 
been a proverbial expression in Palestine as to the 
danger of trusting to the Pharaohs and Egypt (2 
K. xviii. 21; Is. xxxvi. 6; Ez. xxix. 0); the latter 
name may throw light upon the comparison of the 
king of Egypt to a fly, and the king of Assyria to 
a bee (Is. vii. 18). It must be remarked that 
Upper Egypt is always mentioned before Lower 
Egypt, and that the crown of the former in the 
pschent rises above that of the latter. In subsequent 
times this double division obtained. Manetho 
speaks of tt)v Te &voo ku\ Karoo x^P av ( a P* J° se ph- 
c. Apion. i. 14), and under the Ptolemies fiaatXevs 
toov re &voo Kal toov Karoo (Rosetta Stone) 

occurs, as equivalent to the title mentioned above. 
In the time of the Greeks and Romans Upper 
Egypt was divided into the Heptanomis and the 
Thebais, making altogether three provinces, but 
the division of the whole country hi to two was even 
then the most usual. 

Superficies. — Egypt has a superficies of about 
9582 square geographical miles of soil, which the 
Nile either does or can water and fertilize. This 
computation includes the river and lakes as well as 
Bandy tracts which can be inundated, and the whole 
&pace either cultivated or fit for cultivation is no 
more than about 5620 square miles. Anciently 
2735 square miles more may have been cultivated, 
md now it would be possible at once to reclaim 
about 1295 square miles. These computations are 
those of Colonel Jaeotin and M. Esteve, given in 
the Memoir of the former in the great French work 
[ Description dt l' Egypt e, 2d ed. xviii. pt. ii. pp. 
'01 ff. }. They must be very nearly true of the 
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actual state of the country at the present time 
Mr. Lane calculated the extent of the cultivated 
land in a. n. 777, a. i>. 1375-6, to be 5500 square 
geographical miles, from a list of the cultivated 
lands of towns and villages appended to De Sacy’s 
Abd Allntif. He thinks this list may be underrated. 
M. Mengin made the cultivated land much less in 
1821, but since then much waste territory has been 
reclaimed (Mrs. Poole, Englishu'oman in Egypt, i. 
85). The chief differences in the character of the 
surface in the times before the Christian era were 
that the long valley through which flowed the canal 
between the Nile and the Red Sea was then culti- 
vated, and that the Gulf of Suez extended much 
further north than at present. 

Nomes. — From a remote period Egypt was 
divided into Nomes, HESPU, sing. HESP, each 
one of which had its special objects of worship. 
The monuments show that this division was as old 
as the earlier part of the Twelfth Dynasty, which 
began B. c. cir. 2082. They are said to have been 
at first 36 in number. Ptolemy enumerates 44, and 
Pliny 46 ; afterwards they were further increased. 
There is no distinct reference to them in the Bible. 

In the LXX. version indeed, (Is. xix. 2) 

is rendered by v6/xos, but we have no warrant for 
translating it otherwise than “kingdom.” It is 
probable that at that time there were two, if not 
three, kingdoms in the country. 'I' wo provinces 
or districts of Egypt are mentioned in the Bible, 
Pathros and Caphtor; the former appears to have 
been part of Upper Egypt, the latter was certainly 
so, and must be represented by the Coptite Nome, 
although no doubt of greater extent. [Pa iuros: 
Caphtor.] 

General Appearance, Climate , cfc. — The general 
appearance of the country cannot have greatly 
changed since the days of Moses. The Delta was 
always a vast level plain, although of old more 
perfectly watered than now by the branches of the 
Nile and numerous canals, while the narrow valley 
of Upper Egypt must have suffered still less alter- 
ation. Anciently, however, the rushes must have 
been abundant; whereas now they have almost dis- 
appeared, except in the lakes. The whole country 
is remarkable for its extreme fertility, which espe- 
cially strikes the beholder when the rich green of the 
fields is contrasted with the utterly-bare yellow 
mountains or the sand-strewn rocky desert on either 
side. Thus the plain of Jordan before the cities 
were destroyed was, we read, “ well watered every 
where ”....“ [even] like a garden of the Lord, 
like the land of Egypt ” (Gen. xiii. 10). The climate 
is equable and healthy. Rain is not very unfrequent 
on the northern coast, but inland very rare. Culti- 
vation nowhere depends upon it.’ This absence of 
rain is mentioned in Deut. (xi. 10, 11) as rendering 
artificial irrigation necessary, unlike the case of 
Palestine, and in Zech. (xiv. 18) as peculiar to the 
country. Egypt has been visited in all ages by 
severe pestilence, but it cannot be determined that 
any of those of ancient times were of the character 
of the modem Plague. The plague with which the 
Egyptians are threatened in Zech. (/. c.) is described 

by a word, which is not specially applicable 

to a pestilence of their country (see ver. 12). Cu- 
taneous disorders, which have always been very 
prevalent in Egypt, are distinctly mentioned as 
peculiar to the country (Deut. vii. 15. xxviii. 27, 
35, 60, and perhaps Ex. xv. 26, though here the 
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reference may be to the Plague of Boils), and as 
punishments to the Israelites in case of disobedience, 
whereas if they obeyed they were to be preserved 
from them. The Egyptian calumny that made the 
Israelites a body of lepers and unclean (Joseph, c. 
Apion.) is thus refuted, and the traditional talc as 
to the Exodus given by Manetho shown to be 
altogether wrong in its main facts, which depend 
upon the truth of this assertion. Famines are 
frequent, and one in the middle ages, in the time 
of the Fiitimec Ivlialeefeh El-Mustansir-billah, seems 
to have been even more severe than that of Joseph. 
[Fa mink.] 

Geology. — The fertile plain of the Delta and 
the valley of Upper Egypt are bounded by rocky 
deserts covered or strewn with sand. On either 
side of the plain they are low, but they overlook 
the valley, above which they rise so steeply as from 
the river to present the aspect of cliffs. The forma- 
tion is limestone as far as a little above Thebes, 
where sandstone begins. The First Cataract, the 
southern limit of Egypt, is caused by granite and 
other primitive rocks, which rise through the sand- 
stone and obstruct the river's bed. In Upper Egypt 
the mountains near the Nile rarely exceed 300 feet 
in their height, but far in the eastern desert they 
often attain a much greater elevation. The highest 
is Gebel Ghdriby which rises about G000 feet above 
the sea. Limestone, sandstone, and granite were 
obtained fr*m quarries near the river; basalt, brec- 
cia, and porphyry from others in the eastern desert 
between the Thebais and the Bed Sea. An im- 
portant geological change has in the course of cent- 
uries raised the country near the head of the Gulf 
of Suez, and depressed that on the northern side 
of the isthmus. Since the Christian era the head 
of the Gulf has retired southwards, a.s prophesied 
by Isaiah — “ The L>rd shall utterly destroy the 
tongue of the Egyptian sea ” (xi. 15); “ the waters 
shall fail from the sea” (xix. 5). The Delta is of 
a triangular form, its eastern and western limits 
being nearly marked by the courses of the ancient 
Pelusiae and Canopic branches of the Nile; Upper 
Egypt is a narrow winding valley, varying in 
breadth, but seldom more than 12 miles across, and 
generally broadest on the western side. Anciently 
there was a fertile valley on the course of the Canal 
of the Bed $ea, the Land of Goshen, now called 
1 1 'drii-t Tumeyldt : this is covered with the sands 
of the desert. [Gosiikn.] To the south, on the 
opposite side, is the oasis now called the Fciyoom } 
the old Arsiuolte Nome, connected with the valley 
by a neck of cultivated land. 

The Nile. — The Nile is called in the Bible 

Shihor , "TirPti?, or “ the black (river);” Ye dr, 
“PS?, PS?, “ the river,” probably derived from 
the Egyptian A TUB, AUK; IH}, 

“ tli? river of Egypt;” and bPZ, either 

1 the brook,” if the first word he not a proper name, 
ir cbe the “ Nahal (Nile) of Egypt,” to which, if 

the lattei rendering be correct, VnZ alone must 
be added These names are discussed in another 
article. [Xiut.] In Egyptian the Nile bore the 
sacred appellation HABEE or I1ABEE-MU, “the 
abyss,” or “ the abyss of waters.” As Egypt was 
divided into two regions, we find two Niles, 
IIAPEE-BES, “ the Southern Nile,” and 11APEE- 
M Ell EFT “the Northern Nile,” the former name 
being given to the river in Upper Egypt and in 


Nubia. The common appellation is ATI B. nr 
AI B, “ the river,” which may be compared to the 
Hebrew Year. This word has been preserved in 
the Coptic appellation ejepo, j.j.po, 
(M), lepo (S), which likewise also 
signifies “ the river.” The inundation, I1APEE- 
UB, “great Nile,” or “high Nile,” fertilizes and 
sustains the country,' and makes the river its chief 
blessing; a very low inundation or failure of rising 
being the cause of famine. The Nile was on this 
account anciently worshipped, and the plague in 
which its waters were turned into blood, while 
injurious to the river itself and its fish (Ex. vii. 21; 
Ps. cv. 29), was a reproof to the superstition of the 
Egyptians. The rise begins in Egypt about the 
summer solstice, and the inundation commences 
about two months later. The greatest height is 
attained about or somewhat after the autumnal 
equinox. The inundation lasts about three months. 
During this time, and especially when near the 
highest, the river rapidly pours along its red turbid 
waters, and spreads through openings in its banks 
over the whole valley and plain. The prophet Amos, 
speaking of the ruin of Israel, metaphorically says 
that “the land . . . shall be drowned, as [by] the 
flood [river] of Egypt ” (viii. 8, ix. 5). 'I’lie rate 
at which the Nile deposits the alluvial soil of Egypt 
has been the subject of interesting researches, which 
have as yet led to no decisive result. 

Cultivation , Agriculture . < fc . — The ancient 
prosperity of Egypt is attested by the Bible as well 
as by the numerous monuments of the country. As 
early as the age of the Great Pyramid it must have 
been densely populated and well able to support its 
inhabitants, for it cannot be supposed that there 
was then much external trallic. In such a climate 
the wants of man are few, and nature is liberal in 
necessary food. Even the Israelites in their hard 
bondage did “ eat freely ’’ the fish and the vegetables 
and fruits of the country, and ever afterwards they 
longed to return to the idle plenty of a land where 
even now starvation is unknown. The contrast of 
the present state of Egypt to its former prosperity 
is more to he ascribed to political than to physical 
causes. It is true that the branches of the Nile 
have failed, the canals and the artificial lakes and 
ponds for fish are dried up: that the reeds and 
other water-plants which were of value in commerce, 
and a shelter for wild-fowl, have in most parts 
perished; that the land of Goshen, once, at least 
for pasture, “the best of the laud ” (Gen. xlvii. (5, 
11), is now sand-strewn and unwatered so as scarcely 
to he distinguished from the desert around, and 
that t lie predictions of the prophets have thus re- 
ceived a literal fulfillment (see especially Is. xix. 5- 
10), yet this has not been by any irresistible aggres- 
sion of nature, but localise Egypt, smitten and 
accursed, has lost all strength and energy. The 
population is not large enough for the cultivation 
of the land now tit lLr culture, and long oppression* 
has taken from it the |»ower and the will to ad- 
vance. 

Egypt is naturally an agricultural country. As 
far hack as the days of Abraham, we find that when 
the produce failed in Palestine, Egypt was the 
natural resource. In the time of Joseph it was 
evidently the granary — at least during families — 
of the nations around. The inundation, as taking, 
the place of rain, has always rendered the systeir 
of agriculture [>cculiar; and the artificial irrigation 
during the time of low Nile is necessarily on tb# 
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same principle. We read of the Land of Promise 
that it is “ not as the land of Egypt, from whence 
ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst [it] with thy foot, as a garden of herbs : 
but the land whither thou goest in to possess it, 
[is] a land of hills and valleys, [and] drinketh 
water of the rain of heaven’’ (Deut. xi. 10, 11). 
Watering with the foot may refer to some mode 
of irrigation by a machine, but we are inclined to 
think that it is an idiomatic expression implying a 
laborious work. [Foot, watering with.] The 
monuments do not afford a representation of the 
supposed machine. That now called the shadoof, 



Shadoof, or pole and bucket, for watering the garden. 
(Wilkinson.) 


which is a pole having a weight at one end and 
a bucket at the other, so hung that the laborer 
is aided by the weight in raising the full hucket, 
is depicted, and seems to have been the common 
means of artificial irrigation. There are detailed 
pictures of breaking up the earth, or plough- 



Granary, showing how the grain was put in, and that 
the doors a b were intended for taking it out. 
„ (Wilkinson.) • 


.ng, sowing, harvest, thrashing, *nd storing the 
wheat in granaries.. The thrashing was simply 
treading out by oxen or cows, unmuzzled (comp. 
Deut. xxv. 4). The processes of agricultur- began 
as soon as the water of the inundation had sunk 
into the soil, about a month after the autumnal 
equinox, and the harvest-time was about and soon 
£fter the vernal equinox (Ex. ix. 31, 32). Vines 
were extensively cultivated, and there were several 
different kinds of wine, one of which, the Mareotic, 
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was famous among the Romans. Of other fruit- 
trees, the date-palm was the most common and 
valuable. The gardens resembled the fields, being 
watered in the same manner by irrigation. On the 
tenure of land much light is thrown by the history 
of Joseph. Before the famine each city and large 

village — for must be held to have a wider 

signification than our “city” — had its field (Gen. 
*H. 48); but Joseph gained for Pharaoh all the 
land, except that of the priests, in exchange for 
food, and required for the right thus obtained a 
fifth of the produce, which became a law (xlvii. 20- 
26). The evidence of the monuments, though not 
very explicit, seems to show that this law was ever 
afterwards in force under the Pharaohs. The ear- 
liest records afford no information as to the tenure 
of land; but about Joseph’s time we find frequent 
mention of villages with their lands, the two being 
described under one designation, as held by the 
great officers of the crown, apparently by the royal 
gift. There does not seem to have been any hered- 
itary aristocracy, except perhaps at an earlier time, 
and it is not impossible that these lands may have 
been held during tenure of office or for life. The 
temples had lands which of course were inalienable. 
Diodorus Siculus states that all the lands belonged 
to the crown except those of the priests and the 
soldiers (i. 73). It is prohable that the latter, when 
not employed on active service, received no pay, 
but were supported by the crown-lands, and occu- 
pied them for the time as their own. [Joseph.] 
The great lakes in the north of Egypt were anciently 
of high importance, especially for their fisheries and 
the growth of the papyrus. Lake Menzeleh, the 
most eastern of the existing lakes, has still large 
fisheries, which support the people who live on its 
islands and shore, the rude successors of the inde- 
pendent Egyptians of the Bucolia. Lake Moeris, 
anciently so celebrated, was an artificial lake he- 
tween Beuee-Suweyf and Medeenet El-Feiyoom. It 
was of use to irrigate the neighboring country, and 
its fisheries yielded a great revenue. It is now 
entirely dried up. The canals are now far less 
numerous than of old, and many of them are choked 
and comparatively useless. The Bahr Yoosuf, or 
“river of Joseph” — not the patriarch, but the 
famous Sultan Yoosuf Salah-eddeen, who repaired 
it — is a long series of canals, near the desert on 
the west side of the river, extending northward 
from Farshoot for about 350 miles to a little below 
Memphis. This was probably a work of very ancient 
times. There can be no doubt of the high antiq- 
uity of the Canal of the Red Sea, upon which the 
land of Goshen mainly depended for its fertility. 
It does not follow, however, that it originally con • 
nected the iSile and the Red Sea. 

Botany. — The cultivable land of Egypt consist* 
almost wholly of fields, in which are very few trees. 
There are no forests and few groves, except of date- 
palms, and in Lower Egypt a few of orange and 
lemon-trees. There are also sycamores, mulberry- 
trees, and acacias, either planted on the sides of 
roads or standing singly in the fields. The Theban 
palm grows in the Theba'is, generally in clumps. 
These were all, except, perhaps, the mulberry-tree, 
of old common in the country. The two palms are 
represented on the monuments, and sycamore and 
acacia-wood are the materials of various objects 
made by the ancient inhabitants. The chief fruits 
are the date, grape, fig, sycamore-fig, pomegranates, 
banana, many kinds of melons, and the olive ; and 
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there are many others less common or important. 
These were also of old produced in the country. 
Anciently gardens seem to have received great at- 
tention, to have been elaborately planned, and well 



filled with trees and shrubs. Now horticulture is 


neglected, although the modem inhabitants are ap 
fond of ilowers as were their predecessors. Thr 
vegetables are of many kinds and excellent, ano 
form the chief food of the common people. An- 
ciently cattle seem to have been more numerous 
and tlmir meat, therefore, more usually eaten, but 
never as much so as in colder climates. The Israel- 
ites in the desert, though they looked back to the 
time when they ‘ ; sat by the flesh pots” (Ex. xvi 
3), seem as much to have regretted the vegetables! 
and fruits, as the flesh and fish of Egypt. “ "NV 'lie 
shall give us flesh to eat. Wc remember the fish 
which we did eat in Egypt freely, the cucumbers 
and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and 
the garlick ” (Nnm. xi. 4, 5). The chief vegetable* 
now are beans, peas, lentils, of which an excellent 
thick pottage is made (Gen. xxv. 34), leeks, onions 
garlic, radishes, carrots, cabbages, gourds, cucum- 
bers, the tomato, and the egg-fruit. There are 
many besides these. The most important field- 
produce in ancient times was wheat; 0 after it must 
be placed barley, millet, flax, and among the vege- 
tables, lentils, peas, and beans. At the present day 
the same is the ease; but maize, rice, oats, clover, 
the sugar-cane, roses, the tobacco-plant, hemp, and 
cotton, must be added; some of which are not 
indigenous. In the account of the Plague of Hail 



Boat of the Nile, Allowing how the sail wns fMtencd to the jards, and the nature of the 
rigging. (Wilkinson.) 


four kinds of field-produce are mentioned — flax, 
barley, wheat, and (Ex. ix. 31, 32), which 

is variously rendered in the A. V. “rye” (/. c.), 
“spelt ” (Is. xxviii. 25), and “ fitches” (Is. xxviii. 


27). It is doubted whether the last he a cereal or 
a leguminous product: we incline to the former 
opinion. (See It ye.) It is clear from the evidence 
of the monuments and of ancient writers that, of 
old, reeds were far more common in Egypt than 

Egyptian tombs having germinated ou being sown la 
our own time. 


« It nmy l>e well to mention that the writer knows 
oo satisfactory Instance of wheat found in ancient 
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now. The b)ulus or papyrus is almost or quite 
unknown. Anciently it was a common and most 
important plant: boats were made of its stalks, and 
of their thin leaves the famous paper was manu- 
factured. It appears to be mentioned under two 
names in the Bible, neither of which, however, can 
be proved to be a peculiar designation for it. (I.) 

The mother of Moses made SDH “an ar k ” 

or “ skiff” “ of papyrus ” in which to put her child 
(Ex. ii. 3), and Isaiah tells of messengers sent 

apparently from furthest Ethiopia in S/D^T^D, 
“ vessels of papyrus ” (xviii. 2), in both which cases 
SDH must mean papyrus, although it would seem 
in other places to signify “ reeds ” generically.« 
(2.) Isaiah prophesies “the papyrus-reeds 

in the river ('H^S’J), on the edge of the river, and 
everything growing [lit. sown] in the river shall be 
dried up, driven away [by the wind], and [shall] 

not be” (xix. 7). Gesenius renders a naked 

or bare place, here grassy places on the banks of 
the Nile. Apart from the fact that little grass 
grows on the banks of the Nile, in Egypt, and that 
little only during the cooler part of the year, instead 
of those sloping meadows that must have been in 
the European scholar's mind, this word must mean 
some product of the river which with the other 
water-plants should be dried up, and blown away, 
and utterly disappear, like the fisheries and the 
flax mentioned with it, it ought to hold an im- 
portant place in the commerce of ancient Egypt. 
It can therefore scarcely be reasonably held to intend 
anything hut the papyrus. The marine and fluvial 

product ^D, from which the lied Sea was called 

will be noticed in art. Red Sea. The 
lotus was anciently the favorite flower, and at feasts 
it took the place of the rose among the Greeks and 
Arabs: it is now very rare. 

Z ooluyy. — Of old, Egypt was far more a pastoral 
country than at present. The neat cattle are still 
excellent, but lean kine are more common among 
them than they seem to have been in the days of 
Joseph’s Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 19). Sheep and goats 
have always been numerous. Anciently swine were 
kept, but not in great numbers; now there are 
none, or scarcely any, except a few in the houses 
of Copts and Franks." 6 Under the Pharaohs the 
horses of the country were in repute among the 
neighboring nations, who purchased them as well 
as chariots out of Egypt. Thus it is commanded 
respecting a king of Israel: “ He shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor cause the people to return to 
Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses: 
foiasmueh as the Lord hath said unto you, Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that way” (Lieut, xvii. 
16), — which shows that the trade in horses was 
witli Egypt, and would necessitate a close alliance. 

Solomon had horses brought out of Egypt, and 
linen yarn: the king's merchants received the linen 

« In Job viii. 11, Pa. xxxv. 7. the word is probably 
used geuerieally. 

b In a tomb near the Pyramids of El-Geezeh, of the 
time of Shuf-ra, second King of the Yth dyuasty, the 
docks and herds of the chief occupant are represented 
and their u umbers thus given : 835 oxen, 220 cows 
with their calves, 2234 goats, 760 asses with their 
young, and 974 sheep. Job had at the first 7000 
sheep, 3900 ^ame’s, 500 yoke of oxen, 500 she-asses 
43 
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yarn at a price. And a chariot came up and went 
out of Egypt for six hundred [shekels] of silver, and 
an horse for an hundred and fifty; and so for all 
the kings of the Hittites and for the kings of Syria 
did they bring [them] out by their hand ” (1 Iv. 
x. 28, 29). The number of horses kept by this 
king for chariots and cavalry was large (iv. 26, x. 
26; 2 Chr. i. 14, ix. 25).°’ Some of these horses 
came as yearly tribute from his vassals (1 K. x. 25). 
In later times the prophets reproved the people for 
trusting in the help of Egypt, and relying on the 
aid of her horses and chariots and horsemen, that 
is, probably, men in chariots, as we shall show in 
speaking of the Egyptian armies. The kings of 
the Hittites, mentioned in the passage quoted above, 
and in the account of the close of the siege of' 
Samaria by Benhadad, where we read — “ The 
l>ord hath made the host of the Syrians to hear a 
noise of chariots, and a noise of horses, [even] the 
noise of a great host: and they said one to another, 
I,o, the king of Israel hath hired against us the 
kings of the Hittites, and the kings of the Egyp- 
tians to come upon us ” (2 Iv. vii. 6) — these kings 
ruled the Hittites of the valley of the Urojites, 
who were called by the Egyptians SHETA oi 
K.HETA. The Pharaohs of the XVTI 1th, XIXtb, 
and XX th dynasties waged fierce wars with these 
Hittites, who were then ruled by a great king and 
many chiefs, and whose principal arm was a force 
of chariots resembling those of the Egyptian army. 
Asses were anciently numerous: the breed at the 
present time is excellent. Dogs were formerly 
more prized than now, for being held by most of 
the Muslims to be extremely unclean, they are only 
used to watch the houses ill the villages. The 
camel has nowhere been found mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Egypt, or represented on the monu- 
ments. In the Bible Abraham is spoken of as 
having camels when in Egypt, apparently as a gift 
from Pharaoh (Gen. xii. 16), and before the Exodus 
the camels of Pharaoh or his subjects were to be 
smitten by the murrain (Ex. ix. 3, comp. 6). Both 
these Pharaohs were probably Shepherds. The 
Ishmaelites or Midianites who took Joseph into 
Egypt, earned their merchandise on camels (Gen. 
xxxvii. 25, 28, 36), and the land-traffic of the 
Arabs must always have been by caravans of 
camels; but it is probable that camels were not 
kept in Egypt, but only oil the frontier. On the 
black obelisk from Nimrood, now in the British 
Museum, w r hich is of Shalrnanubar, king of Assyria, 
contemporary with Jehu and Hazael, camels aie 
represented among objects sent as tribute by Egypt. 
They are of the two-humped sort, which, though 
perhaps then common in Assyria, has never, as far 
as is known, been kept in Egypt. The deserts 
have always abounded in wild animals, especially 
of the canine and antelope kinds. Anciently the 
hippopotamus was found in the Egyptian Nile, and 
hunted. This is a tact of importance for those who 
suppose it to be the behemoth of the book of Job, 
especially as that book shows evidence of a knowl- 
edge of Egypt. Now, this animal is rarely seen eveu 

(i. 3), ami afterwards double in each case (xlii. 12) 
The numbers are round, but must be taken as an 
estimate of a large property of this kind in the 
patriarchal times. 

e The number of Solomon’s chariots is given as 
1400, and his horsemen 12,000. The stalls of horses 
arc stated as 40,000 (1 K. iv. 20), fr 4000 (2 Chr. 
ix. 25) : the former would seem to be the correcl 
number. 
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In Lower Nubia. The elephant may have been, in the 
remotest historical period, ail inhabitant of Egypt, 
and, as a land animal, have been driven further 
louth than his brother pachyderm, for the name of 
the Island of Elephantine, just below the first Cata- 
ract in hieroglyphics, All . . “ Elephant-land/* 
seems to show that he was anciently found there. 
Bats abound in the temples and tombs, filling the 
dark and desecrated chambers and passages with 
the unearthly whir of their wings. Such desola- 
tion is represented by Isaiah when he says that a 
man shall cast his idols “ to the moles and to the 
bats ” (ii. 20). 

The birds of Egypt are not remarkable for beauty 
of plumage: in so open a country this is natural. 
'The Rapaces are numerous, but the most common 
are scavengers, as vultures and the kite. The 
Grallatores and Anserts abound on the islands 
and sandbanks of the river and in the sides of the 
mountains which approach or touch the stream. 

Among the reptiles, the crocodile must be espe- 
cially mentioned. In the Bible it is usually called 

ran, D'an, “ dragon,” a generic word of almost 
os wide a signification as “reptile,” and is used 
as a symbol of the king of Egypt. 0 Thus in Eze- 
kiel, “ Behold I am against thee, Pharaoh king of 
Ejgypt, the great dragon that lietli in the midst of 
his rivers, which hath said, My river [is] mine 
own, and I have made [it] for myself. But l will 
put hooks in thy jaws, and I will cause the fish of 
thy rivers to slick unto thy scales, and I will bring 
thee up out of the midst of thy rivers, and all the 
fish of thy rivers shall stick unto thy scales. And I 
will leave thee [thrown J into the wilderness, thee 
and all the fish of thy rivers. ... I have given thee 
for meat to the beasts of the field and to the fowls 
of the heaven ” (xxix. 3, 4, 5). Here there seems 
to be a retrospect of the Exodus, which is thus 
described in Is. li. 9, It), and 15 V and with a more 
close resemblance in Ps. lxxiv. 13, 14, “ Thou didst 
divide the sea by thy strength : thou brakest the 

heads of the dragons (D'0 s 2iH) in the waters. 

Thou brakest the heads of leviathan CJjTV?) in 
pieces, [and] gavest him [to be] meat to the 
dwellers in the wilderness ” (E'*!?, i e. to the wild 
beasts, comp. Is. xiii. 21). The last passage is 
important as indicating that whereas ’p2i"l is the 
Hebrew generic name of reptiles, and therefore 
used for the greatest of them, the crocodile, 
is the special name of that animal. The description 
of leviathan in ,)ob (xli.) fully bears out this opin- 
ion, and it is doubtful if any passage can be ad- 
duced in which a wider signification of the latter 
word is required.^ 1 n .foil (xxvi. 12) also there is 
an apparent allusion to the Exodus in words similar 


a It is supposed by coni uien tutors to mean the 
country also; but this cannot, wc think, be proved. 

A Oescnius (TAc*. s. v.) would take for a 

serpent in Job iii. 8, Is. xxvii. 1, and in the latter 
case supjioscs the king of Itabylon to be meant. In 
the first passage the meaning tf crocodile ’* is, how- 
ever, especially applicable. The patriarch speaks of 
lesperate men as those ff who are ready to stir up 
eviathan”: comp. xll. 2; A. V. 10, " None [is so] 
Scrco a? to stir him up. Who then can stand before 
me? ” The argument is, that if the creature tie so 
terrible, who shall resist tlm Creator ? The second 


to those hi Isaiah (li. 9, 10, and 15?), hut with 
out a mention of the dragon. In this case the 

division of the sea and the smiting of EHH, the 
proud or insolent, are mentioned in connection with 
the wonders of creation (vv. 7-11, 13): so too in Is. 
(vv. 13, 15). The crossing of the Bed Sea could 
be thus spoken of as a signal exercise of the Divine 
power. Frogs are very numerous in Egypt, and 
their loud and constant croaking in the autumn in 

“the streams,” mn2, “the rivers,” E'ES^ 

and “the ponds” or “marshes,” E^EIlS c (Ex. 
viii. 1, A. V. 5) makes it not difficult to picture 
the Blague of Frogs. Serpents and snakes are also 
common, but the more venomous have their home, 
like the scorpion, in the desert (eomp. Deut. viii. 
15). The Nile and lakes have abundance of 
fishes; and although the fisheries of Egypt have 
very greatly fallen away, their produce is still a 
common article of food. Among the insects the 
locusts must be mentioned, which sometimes come 
upon the cultivated land in a cloud, and, as in the 
plague, eat every herb and fruit and leaf where 
they alight; but they never, as then, overspread the 
whole land (Ex. x. 3-6, 12-19). They disappear 
as suddenly as they come, and are carried away by 
the wind (ver. 19). As to the lice and flies, they 
are now' plagues of Egypt; but it is not certain 

that the words D23 and ET5? designate ^ en) 
(Ex. viii. 16-31). 

Ancient Inhabitant*. — The old inhabitants of 
Egypt appear from their monuments and the testi- 
mony of ancient writers to have occupied in race 
a place between the Nigritians and the Caucasians. 
The constant immigrations of Arab settlers have 
greatly diminished the Nigritian characteristics in 
the generality of the modern Egyptians. The an- 
cient dress was far more scanty than the modern, 
and in this matter, as in manners and character, 
the influence of the Arab race is also very apparent. 
The ancient Egyptians in character were very relig- 
ious and contemplative, but given to base super- 
stition, patriotic, respectful to women, hospitable, 
generally frugal, but at times luxurious, very sen- 
sual, lying, thievish, treacherous, and cringing, 
and intensely prejudiced, through pride of nice, 
against strangers, although kind to them. This 
is very much the character of the modern inhabit- 
ants, except that Mohammedanism has taken away 
the respect for women. The ancient Egyptians are 
indeed the only early eastern nation that we know 
to have resembled the modem westerns in this par- 
ticular; but we find the same virtue markedly to 
characterize the Nigritians of our day. That the 
Egyptians, in general, treated the Israelites with 
kindness while they were in their country, even 
during the oppression, seems almost certain from 


passage seems to refer not to the king of Babylon, 
but to the enemies of God's people at u remote time 
(Is. xxiv., xxv., xxvi., esp. ver. 19, and xxvii. esp. vv. 
12, 13: comp, the similar use of Eg^pt, &e., in ltev. 
xi. 8). 

c Oescnius (Thes. a. v.) understands this word here 
and in Ex. vii. 19 to mean the stagnant pools ieft by 
the Nile alter the inundation. At the season to which 
the mirmtivo refers, these would have been dried up, 
although there would be many marshy places, espe- 
cially near the north coast and towards the ancient 
I voad of the Red 8ea. 
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Jhe privilege of admission into the congieg«tkjn in 
the third generation, granted to them in the Law, 
with the Edomites, while the Ammonites and 
Moabites were absolutely excluded, the reference 
in three out of the four cases being to the stay in 
Egypt and the entrance into Palestine (Deut. xxiii. 
3-8). This supposition is important in its bearing 
on the history of the oppression. 

Language. — The ancient Egyptian language, 
from the earliest period at which it is known to us, 
is an agglutinate monosyllabic form of speech. It 
is expressed by the signs which we call hieroglyph- 
ics. The character of the language is compound : 
it consists of elements resembling those of the Ni- 
gritian languages and the Chinese language, on the 
one hand, and those of the Semitic languages on 
the other. All those who have studied the African 
languages make a distinct family of several of those 
languages, spoken in the northeast quarter of the 
continent, in which family they include the ancient 
Egyptian ; while every Semitic scholar easily recog- 
nizes in Egyptian Semitic pronouns and other ele- 
ments, and a predominantly Semitic grammar. As 
in person, character, and religion, so in language 
we find two distinct elements, mixed but not fused, 
and here the Nigritian element seems unquestion- 
ably the earlier. Bunsen asserts that this language 
is “ante-historical Semitism ; ” we think it enough 
to say that no Semitic scholar has accepted his 
theory. For a full discussion of the question see 
The Genesis of the Earth and of Man, ch. vi. As 
early as the age of the XXVTth dynasty a vulgar 
dialect was expressed in the demotic or enchorial 
writing. This dialect forms the link connecting 
the old language with the Coptic or Christian 
Egyptian, the latest phasis. The Coptic does not 
very greatly differ from the monumental language, 
distinguished in the time of the demotic as the 
sacred dialect, except in the presence of many 
Greek words. 

Religion. — The basis of the religion was Ni- 
gritian fetishism, the lowest kind of nature-worship, 
differing in different parts of the country, and hence 
obviously indigenous. Upon this were engrafted, 
first, cosmic worship, mixed up with traces of 
primeval revelation, as in Babylonia; and then, a 
system of personifications of moral and intellectual 
abstractions. The incongruous character of the 
religion necessitates this supposition, and the ease 
with which it admitted extraneous additions in the 
historical period confirms it. There were three 
orders of gods — the eight great gods, the twelve 
lesser, and the Osirian group. They were repre- 
sented in human forms, sometimes having the 
heads of animals sacred to them, or bearing on their 
heads cosmic or other objects of worsliip. The 
fetishism included, besides the worship of animals, 
that of trees, rivers, and hills. Each of these 
creatures or objects was appropriated to a divinity. 
Thera was no prominent hero-worship, although 
deceased kings and other individuals often received 
divine honors — in one case, that of Sesertesen III., 
of the Xllth dynasty, the old Sesostris, of a very 
special character. Sacrifices of animals, and offer- 
ings of all kinds of food, and libations of wine, oil, 
and the like, were made. The great doctrines of 
the immortality of the soul, man's responsibility, 
ind future rewards and punishments, were taught. 
Among the rites circumcision is the most remark- 
able: it is as old as the time of the IVth dynasty. 

The Israelites in Egypt appear during the op- 
pression, for the most part, to have adopted the 
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Egyptian religion (Josh. xxiv. 14; Ez. xx. 7, 8). 
The golden calf, or rather steer, biv , was prob- 
ably taken from the bull Apis, certainly from one 
of the sacred bulls. Kemphan and Chiun were 
foreign divinities adopted into the Egyptian Pan- 
theon, and called in the hieroglyphics EENPU 
(probably pronounced KEMPU) and KEN. It can 
hardly be doubted that they were worshipped by 
the Shepherds ; but there is no satisfactory evidence 
that there was any separate foreign system of 
idolatry. [Remphan.] Ashtoreth was worshipped 
at Memphis, as is shown by a tablet of Amenoph 
II., b. c. cir. 1400, at the quarries of Tura, oppo- 
site that city (Vyse's Pyramids , iii. “ Tourah 
tablet 2 ”), in which she is represented as an Egyp- 
tian goddess. The temple of “ the Foreign Venus ” 
in “the Tyrian camp ” in Memphis (Herod, ii. 
112) must have been sacred to her. Doubtless 
this worship was introduced by the Phoenician 
Shepherds. 

As there are prominent traces of primeval reve- 
lation in the ancient Egyptian religion, we cannot 
be surprised at finding certain resemblances to the 
Mosaic Law, apart from the probability that what- 
ever was unobjectionable in common belief and 
usages would be retained. The points in which 
the Egyptian religion shows strong traces of truth 
are, however, doctriqA of the very kind that the 
Law does not expressly teach. The Egyptian relig- 
ion, in its reference to man, was a system of respon- 
sibility, mainly depending on future rewards and 
punishments. The Law, in its reference to man, 
was a system of responsibility mainly depending on 
temporal rewards and punishments. All we learn, 
but this is of the utmost importance, is that every 
Israelite who came out of Egypt must have been 
fully acquainted with the universally-recognized 
doctrines of the immortality of the soul, man’s 
responsibility, and future rewards and punishments, 
truths which the l^aw does not, and of course could 
not, contradict. The idea that the Law was an 
Egyptian invention is one of the worst exajnples of 
modern reckless criticism. 

Laws. — We have no complete account of the 
laws of the ancient Egyptians either in their own 
records or in works of ancient writers. The pas- 
sages in the Bible which throw light upon the laws 
in force during the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt most probably do not relate to purely native 
law, nor to law administered to natives, for during 
that whole period they appear to have been under 
Shepherd rulers, and in any case it cannot be 
doubted that they would not be subject to abso- 
lutely the same system as the Egyptians# The 
paintings and sculptures of the monuments indicate 
a very high degree of personal safety, showing us 
thqt the people of all ranks commonly went un- 
armed, and without military protection. We must 
therefore infer that the laws reborns; to the main- 
tenance of order were sufficient and strictly enforced. 
The punishments seem to have been lighter than 
those of the Mosaic Law, and very different in their 
relation to crime and in their nature. Capital 
punishment appears to have been almost restricted, 
in practice, to murder. Crimes of violence were 
more severely treated than offenses against religion 
and morals. Popular feeling seems to have taken 
the duties of the judge upon itself in the case of 
impiety alone. That in early times the Egyptian 
populace acted with reference to any offense against 
its religion as it did under the Greeks and Romans 
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is evident from the answer of Moses when pharaoh 
proposed that the Hebrews should sacrifice in the 
land. “ It is not meet so to do; for we shall sacri- 
fice the abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord 
our God : lo, shall we sacrifice the abomination of 
the Egyptians before their eyes, and will they not 
stone us? ” (Ex. viii. 26). 

Government. — The government was monarchic- 
al, but not of an absolute character. The sovereign 
was* not superior to the laws, and the priests had 
the power to check the undue exercise of his 
authority. The kings under whom the Israelites 
lived, seem to have been absolute, but even 
Joseph’s Pharaoh did not venture to touch the in- 
dependence of the priests. Nomes and districts 
were governed by officers whom the Greeks called 
uomarchs and toparchs. There seems to have been 
no hereditary aristocracy, except perhaps at the 
earliest period, for indications of something of the 
kind occur in the inscriptions of the IVth and 
XHth dynasties. 

Foreign Policy. — The foreign policy of the 
Egyptians must he regarded in its relation to the 
admission of foreigners into Egypt and to the treat- 
ment of tributary and allied nations. In the former 
aspect it was characterized by an exclusiveness which 
sprang from a national hatred of the yellow and 
white races, and was maintained by the wisdom of 
present ng the institutions oW;he country from the 
influence of the pirates of the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean, and the robbers of the deserts, 
lienee the jealous exclusion of the Greeks from the 
northern ports until Naueratis was opened to them, 
and hence too the restriction of Shemite settlers in 
earlier times to the land of Goshen, scarcely re- 
garded as part of Egypt. It may be remarked as 
a proof of the strictness of this policy that during 
the whole of the sojourn of the Israelites they 
appear to have been kept to Goshen. The key to 
the policy towards foreign nations, after making 
allowance for the hatred of the yellow and white 
races balanced by the regard for the red and 
black, is ’found in the position of the great oriental 
rivals of Egypt. The supremacy or influence of the 
Pharaohs over the nations lying between the Nile 
and the Euphrates depended as much on wisdom 
in policy as prowess in arms. The kings of the 
IVtli, Vlth, and XVth dynasties appear to have 
uninterruptedly held the peninsula of Sinai, where 
tablets record their conquest of Asiatic nomads. But 
with the XVII Ith dynasty commences the period 
of Egyptian supremacy. Very soon after the acces- 
sion of tin’s powerful line most of the countries 
between the Egyptian border and the Tigris were 
reduced to the condition of tributaries. The empire 
seems to have lasted for nearly three centuries, from 
about n. c. 1500 to about 1200. The chief opponents 
of the Egyptians were the Hittitcs of the valley of the 
Orontcs, with whom the Pharaohs waged long and 
fierce wars. Aft<* this time the influence of Egypt 
declined; and until the reign of Shishak (n. c. cir. 
1)90-967), it appears to have been confined to the 
western borders of Palestine. No doubt the rising 
greatness of Assyria caused the decline. Tliencc- 
forward to the da}s of Pharaoh Necho there was a 
constant struggle for the tracts lying between 
Egypt, and Assyria and Babylonia, until the dis- 
astrous battle of Carchemish finally destroyed the 
supremacy of the Pharaohs. It is probable that dur- 
ing the period of the empire an Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian king generally supported the opponents of 
die mien of Egypt. Great aid from a powerful ally 


can indeed alone explain the strong resistance offered 
by the Hittites. The general policy of the Egyp- 
tians towards their eastern tributaries seems to have 
been marked by great moderation. 1 he Pharaohs 
intermarried with them, and neither forced upon 
them Egyptian garrisons, except in some important 
positions, nor attempted those deportations that are 
so marked a feature of Asiatic policy. In the case 
of those nations which never attacked them they do 
not appear to have even exacted tribute. So long as 
their general supremacy was uucontested,they would 
not be unwise enough to make favorable or neutral 
powers their enemies. Of their relation to the 
Israelites we have for the earlier part of this period 
no direct information. The explicit account of the 
later part is fully consistent with what we have said 
of the general policy of the Pharaohs. Shishak and 
Zerah, if the latter were, as we believe, a king of 
Egypt, or a commander of Egyptian forces, are the 
only exceptions in a series of friendly kings, and 
they were almost certainly of Assyrian or Babylo- 
nian extraction. One Pharaoh gave his daughter 
in marriage to Solomon; another appears to have 
been the ally of Jehoram, king of Israel (2 K. vii. 
6); So made a treaty with Hosbea; Tirhakah aided 
Hezekiah; Pharaoh Necho fought Josiah against 
his will, and did not treat Judah with the severity 
of the oriental kings; and his second successor, 
Pharaoh Ilophra. maintained the alliance, notwith- 
standing this break, as firmly as before, and al- 
though foiled in his endeavor to save Jerusalem 
from the Chaldeans, received the fugitives of Judah, 
who, like the fugitives of Israel at the capture of 
Samaria, took refuge in Egypt. 1 1 is probable that 
during the earlier period the same friendly relations 
existed. The Hebrew records of that time, afford 
no distinct indication of hostility with Egypt, nor 
have the Egyptian lists of conquered regions and 
towns of the same age been found to contain any 
Israelite name, whereas in Shishak’s fist the king- 
dom of Judah and some of its towns occur. The 
route of the earlier Pharaohs to the east seems 
always to have been along the Palestinian coast, 
then mainly held by the Philistines and Phoeni- 
cians, both of whom they subdued, and across Syria 
northward of the territories occupied by the He- 
brews. With respect to the African nations a 
different policy appears to have been pursued. The 
l’ebu (Lebu) or Lubim, to the west of Egypt, on 
the north coast, were reduced to subjection, and 
probably employed, like the Shayretana or Chere- 
thim, as mercenaries. Ethiopia was made a purely 
Egyptian province, ruled by a viceroy, “ the Prince 
of ivesh (Cush),” and the assimilation was so com- 
plete that Ethiopian sovereigns seem to have been 
received by the Egyptians as native rulers. Further 
south, the Negroes were subject to predatory 
attacks like the slave hunts of modem times, con- 
ducted not so much from motives of hostility as tor 
obtain a supply of slaves. In the Bible we find 
African peoples, Lubim, Phut, Snkkiim, Cush, as 
mercenaries or supporters of Egypt, blit n°t a single 
name that can be positively placed to the eastward 
of that country. 

Army. — There arc some notices of the Egyptian 
army in the O. T. They show, like the monuments, 
that its most important branch was the chariot- 
force. The Pharaoh of the Exodus led 600 chosen 
chariots besides bis whole chariot-force in pursuit 
of the Israelites. The warriors fighting in chariots 
are probably the “ horsemen *’ mentioned in th« 
relation of this event and elsewhere, for in Egyptian 
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they are called the “ horse " or “ cavalry.” We 
hare no subsequent indication in the Bible of the 
sonstitution of an Egyptian army until the time of 
Che XXrid dynasty, when we find that Shishak’s 
invading force was partly composed of foreigners ; 
whether mercenaries or allies, cannot as yet be 
positively determined, although the monuments 
make it most probable that they were of the former 
character. The army of Necho, defeated at Car- 
•■diemish, seems to have been similarly composed, 
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although it probably contained Greek mercenaries 
who soon afterwards became the most important 
foreign element in the Egyptian forces. 

Domestic Life. — The sculptures and paintings 
of the tombs give us a very full insight into the 
domestic life of the ancient Egyptians, as may be 
seen in Sir G. Wilkinson’s great work. What most 
strikes us in their manners is the high position 
occupied by women, and the entire absence of the 
hareem-system of seclusion. The wife is called 



Phalanx of heavy infautry. (Wilkinson.) 


'* the lady of the house.” Marriage appears to have 
been universal, at least with the richer class ; and 
if polygamy were tolerated it was rarely practiced. 
3f marriage-ceremonies no distinct account has 
been discovered, but there is evidence that some- 
thing of the kind was usual in the case of a queen 
De Eougd, Essii sur une Stele Eyyptienne , pp. 
53, 54). Concubinage was allowed, the concubines 
•airing the place of inferior wives. There were no 
{astes, although great classes were very distinct, 


especially the priests, soldiers, artisans, and herds 
men, with Laborers. A man of the upper class 
might, however, both hold a command in the army 
and be a priest; and therefore the caste-system 
cannot have strictly applied in the case of the 
subordinates. The general manner of life docs not 
much illustrate that of the Israelites, from its great 
essential difference. The Egyptians from the days 
of Abrahatn were a settled people, occupying a land 
which they had held for centuries without question, 
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except through the aggression of foreign invaders.! sions, the pursuit of game in the dese.ts, or on this 
Tlie occupations of the higher class were the super- j river, and fishing. The tending of cattle was left 
inteudenee of their fields and gardens; their diver- j to the most despised of the lower class. The Isreal- 



Disciplined troops of the time of the XYintk Dynasty. (Wilkinson.) 


ites on the contrary were from the very first a 
pastoral people: in time of war they lived within 
walls; when there was peace they “ dwelt in their 
tents” (2 K. xiii. 5). The Egyptian feasts, and 
the dances, music, and feats which accompanied 
them, for the diversion of the guests, as well as the 
common games, were probably introduced among 
the Hebrews in the most luxurious days of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The account of the 
noontide dinner of Joseph (Gen. xliii. 1G, 31-34) 
agrees with the representations of the monuments, 
although it evidently describes a far simpler re- 
past than would be usual with an Egyptian min- 
ister. The attention to precedence, which seems 
to have surprised Joseph’s brethren (ver. 33), is 
perfectly characteristic of Egyptian customs. The 
funeral ceremonies were far more important than 
any events of the Egyptian life, as the tomb was 
regarded as the only true home. Hie body of 
the deceased was embalmed in the form of Osiris, 
the judge of the dead, and conducted to the burial- 
place with great pomp and much display of lamenta- 
tion. The mourning lasted seventy-two days or 
less. Doth Jacob and Joseph were embalmed, and 
the mourning for the former continued seventy 
days. 

Literature and Art. — The Egyptians were a 
very literary people, and time has preserved to ns, 
oesiJes the inscriptions of their tombs and temples, 


many papyri, of a religions or historical character, 
and one tale. They hear no resemblance to the 
hooks of the O. T., except such as arises from their 
sometimes enforcing moral truths in a manner not 
wholly different from that of the Hook of Proverbs. 
The moral and religions system is, however, essen- 
tially different in its principles and their application. 
Some have imagined a great similarity between the 
0. T. and Egyptian literature, and have given a 
show of reason to their idea by dressing up Egyptian 
documents in a garb of Hebrew phraseology, in 
which, however, they have gone so awkwardly that 
no one who had not prejudged the question could 
for a moment be deceived. In science, Egyptian 
influence may be distinctly traced in the Pentateuch. 
Moses was “ learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians” (Acts vii. 22), and probably derived 
from them the astronomical knowledge which was 
necessary for the calendar. [('iii;i)Noi,ik;t.] His 
acquaintance with chemistry is shown in the man- 
ner of the destruction of the golden calf. ITie 
Egyptians excelled in geometry and mechanics: the 
earlier hooks of the Bible, however, throw no light 
upon the degree in which Moses may ha\e made 
use of this part of his knowledge. In medicine and 
surgery, the high proficiency of the Egyptians was 
probably of but little use to the Hebrews after the 
Exodus: anatomy, practiced by the former from the 
earliest ages, was repugnant to the feelings of 
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Semites, and the simples of Egypt and of Palestine 
would be as different as the ordinary diseases of 
the country. In the arts of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, the former of which was the chief, 
there seems to have been but a very slight and 
material influence. This was natural, for with the 
Egyptians architecture was a religions art, embody- 
ing in its principles their highest religious convic- 
tions, and mainly devoted to the service of religion. 
Durable construction, massive and grand form, and 
rich, though sober, color, characterize their temples 
and tombs, the abodes of gods, and “homes” of 
men. To adopt such an architecture would have 
been to adopt the religion of Egypt, and the pastoral 
Israelites had no need of buildings. When they 
came into the Promised Land they found cities 
ready for their occupation, and it was not until the 
days of Solomon that a temple took the place of 
the tent, which w r as the sanctuary of the pastoral 
people. Details of ornament were of course bor- 
rowed from Egypt; but separated from the vast 
system in which they were found, they lost their 
significance, and became harmless, until modern 
sciolists made them prominent in support of a 
theory which no mind capable of broad views can 
for a moment tolerate. 

Magicians. — We find frequent reference in the 
Bible to the magicians of Egypt. The Pharaoh of 
Joseph laid his dream before the magicians, who 
could not interpret it (Gen. xli. 8); the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus used them as opponents of Moses and 
Aaron, when, after what appears to have been a 
seeming success, they failed as before (Ex. vii. 11, 
12, 22, viii. 18, 19, ix. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 8, 9). The 
monuments do not recognize any such art, and we 
must conclude that magic was secretly practiced, 
not because it was thought to be unlawful, but in 
order to give it importance. [See Magic; Jam- 
bres; Jaxnes.] 

Industrial Arts. — The industrial arts held an 
important place in the occupations of the Egyptians. 
The workers in fine flax and the wavers of white 
linen are mentioned in a manner that shows they 
were among the chief contributors to the riches of 
the country (Is. xix. 9). The fine linen of Egypt 
found its way to Palestine (Prov. vii. 1G). Pottery 
was a great branch of the native manufactures, and 
appears to have furnished employment to the He- 
brews during the bondage (Ps. Ixxxi. 6, Ixviii. 13; 
comp. Ex. i. 14). 

F estivals. — The religious festivals were numer- 
ous, and some of them were, in the days of Herod- 
otus, kept with great merry-making and license. 
His description of that of the goddess Bubastis, 
kept at the city of Bubastis in the eastern part of 
the Delta, would well apply to some of the great 
Mohammedan festivals now held in the country 
(ii. 59, GO). The feast which the Israelites cele- 
brated when Aaron had made the golden calf seems 
to have been very much of the same character: first 
offerings were presented, and then the people ate 
and danced and sang (Ex. xxxiii. 5, 6, 17, 18, 19), 
and even, it seems, stripped themselves (ver. 25), 
as appears to have been not unusual at the popular 
wicient Egyptian festivals. 

Manners of Modem Inhabitants . — The man- 
ners of the modern inhabitants are, we are disposed 
to believe after much consideration, more similar to 
those of the ancient Hebrews, on account of Arab 
jifluence, than the manners of their predecessors. 
How remarkably they illustrate the Bible is seen 
£a the numerous references given in the Modern 
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Egyptians (see its index), and in the great general 
value of that work in Biblical criticism. 

Chronology and History. — In treating of 
the chronology and history of ancient Egypt it ii 
our endeavor to avoid as much as possible the state- 
ment of doubtful matters, and to give the greater 
prominence to those points on which the generality 
of sound Egyptologers are virtually agreed. The 
subject may be divided into three main branches, 
technical chronology, historical chronology, and 
history : — 

1. Technical Chronology. — It is impossible here 
to treat in much detail the difficult subject of 
Egyptian technical chronology. That the Egyptians 
used various periods of time, and made astronomical 
observations from a remote age, is equally attested 
by ancient writers, and by their monuments. It is, 
however, very difficult to connect periods mentioned 
by the former with the indications of the same kind 
offered by the latter; and what we may term the 
recorded observations of the monuments cannot be 
used for the determination of chronology without a 
previous knowledge of Egyptian astronomy that we 
have not wholly attained. The testimony of ancient 
writers must, moreover, be carefully sifted, and we 
must not take their statements as a positive basis 
without the strongest evidence of correctness. 
Without that testimony, however, we could not at 
present prosecute the inquiry. The Egyptians do 
not appear to have had any common era. Every 
document that bears the date of a year, gives the 
year of the reigning sovereign, counted from that 
current year in which he came to the throne, which 
was called his first year. There is therefore no gen- 
eral means of testing deductions from the chrono- 
logical indications of the monuments. 

There appear to have been at least three years 
in use with the Egyptians before the Roman domi- 
nation, the Vague Year, the Tropical Year, and the 
Sothic Year; but it is not probable that more thau 
two of these were employed at the same time. The 
Vague Year contained 3G5 days without any addi- 
tional fraction, and therefore passed through all the 
seasons in about 1500 years. It was both used 
for civil and for religious purposes. Probably the 
Israelites adopted this year during the sojourn in 
Egypt, and that instituted at the Exodus appears 
to have been the current Vague Year fixed by the 
adoption of a method of intercalation. [CiiroxoLt- 
ogy.] The Vague Year was divided into twelve 
months, each of thirty days, with five epagomenee, 
or additional days, after the twelfth. The months 
were assigned to three seasons, each comprising 
four months, called respectively the 1st, 2d, 3d, 
and 4th of those seasons. The names by which the 
Egyptian months are commonly known, Tkoth, 
Paophi, &c., are taken from the divinities to which 
they were sacred. The seasons are called, according 
to our rendering, those of Vegetation. Manifestation, 
and the Waters or the Inundation : the exact mean- 
ing of their name^ has however been much disputed. 
They evidently refer to the phenomena of a Tropical 
Year, and such a year we must therefore conclude 
the Egyptians to have had, at least in a remote 
period of their history. If, as we believe, the third 
season represents the period of the inundation, its 
beginning must be dated about one month before 
the autumnal equinox, which would place the be- 
ginning of the year at the Winter Solstice, an 
especially fit time in Egypt for the commencement 
of a tropical year. The Sothic Year was a sup- 
posed sidereal year of 365£ days, commencing with 
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the so-called heliacal rising of Sothis. 'Hie Yajrne 
Year, having no intercalation, constantly retreated 
through the Sothic Year, until a period of 1461 
years of the former kind, and 1 400 of the latter had 
elapsed, from one coincidence of commencements to 
another. 

The Egyptians are known to have used two great 
cycles, the Sothie Cycle and the Tropical Cycle. 
The former was a cycle of the coincidence of the 
Sothie and Vague Years, and therefore consisted 
of 1460 years of the former kind. This cycle is 
mentioned by ancient writers, and two of its com- 
mencements recorded, the one, called the Era of 
Menophres, July 20, n. c. 1622, and the other, on 
the same day, a. i>. 169. Menophres is supposed 
to be the name of an Egyptian king, and this is 
most probable. The nearest name is Men-ptah, or 
Men-phthah, which is part of that of Setbee Men- 
ptah, the father of Bameses II., and also that of the 
son of the latter, all these being kings of the XIXth 
dynasty. We are of opinion that chronological 
indications are conclusive in favor of the earlier of 
the two sovereigns. The Tropical Cycle was a cycle 
of the coincidence of the Tropical and Vague Years. 
We do not know the exact length of the former 
year with the Egyptians, nor indeed that it was 
used in the monumental age; but from the mention 
of a period of 500 years, the third of the cycle, and 
the time during which the Vague Year would 
retrograde through one season, we cannot doubt 
that there was such a cycle, not to speak of its 
analogy with the Sothie Cycle. It has been sup- 
posed by M. Biot to have had a duration of 1505 
}ears; but the length of 1500 Vague Years is 
preferable, since it contains a number of complete 
lunations, besides that the Egyptians could scarcely 
have been more exact, and that the period of 5(K) 
years is a subdivision of 1500. Ancient writers do 
not fix any commencements of this cycle. If the 
characteristics of the Tropical Year are what we 
suppose, the cycle would have begun n. c. 2005 
and 507 : two hieroglyphic inscriptions record, as 
we believe, the former of these epochs (//one 
sE<jy/)tuine, p. 12 ft'., pi. i. Nos. 5, 6)/« The 
return of the Phoenix has undoubtedly a chronolog- 
ical meaning. It has been supposed to refer to 
the period last mentioned, but we are of opinion 
that the Phoenix Cycle was of exactly the same 
character, and therefore length, as the Sothie, its 
commencement being marked by the so-called 
heliacal rising of a star of the constellation BENXU 
I1ESAB, “the Phoenix of Osiris,” which is placed 
in the astronomical ceiling of the Bameseum of El- 
Kumeh six months distant from Sothis. The 
monuments make mention of Panegyrical Months, 
which can only, \vc believe, be periods of thirty 
years each, and divisions of a year of the same kind. 
We have computed the following dates of com- 
mencements of these Panegyrical Years: 1st. n. c. 
2717, first dynasty, era of Mencs (not on monu- 
ments); 2d. n. c. 2652, lVth dynasty, Suphis, I. 
and II. ; 3d. H. c. 1986 (Xlltli dynasty, Sesertesen 
III.? not on monuments); the last mentioned date 
being also the beginning of a Phoenix < yele, which 
appears to have comprised four of these Panegyrical 
Years. The other important dates of the system 
of Panegyrics which occur on the monuments are 
it. c. 1442, XVI 1 1th dynasty, Queen Amen-nemt; 
ind B. c. 1412, XVII 1th dynasty, Thothmes 111. 


« For the rcanons for fixing on these years, see 
Hour \. c. 


Certain phenomena recorded on the monument* 
have been calculated by M. Biot, who has obtained 
the following dates: Bising of Sothis in reign of 
Thothmes 111., XVIIIth dynasty, n. c. 1445; sup- 
posed Vernal Equinox, Thothmes III., n. c., cir. 
1441 ; rising of Sothis, I Jameses 111.. XXth dynasty, 
b. c. 1301; star-risings, IJameses VI. and IX., 
XXth dynasty, B. c. eir. 1241. Some causes of 
uncertainty affect the exactness of these dates, and 
that of Bameses III. is irreconcilable with the two 
of Thothmes III., unless we hold the calendar in 
which the inscription supposed to record it occurs 
to he a Sothie one, in which case no date could be 
obtained. 

Egyptian technical chronology gives us no direct 
evidence in favor of the high antiquity which some 
assign to the foundation of the first kingdom. The 
earliest record which all Egyptologers are agreed 
to regard as affording a date is of the fifteenth cent- 
uiy b. c., and no one has alleged any such record 
to' be of any earlier time than the twenty-fourth 
century b. c. The Egyptians themselves seem to 
have placed the beginning of the 1st dynasty in the 
twent}'-eighth century ». c., but for determining 
this epoch there is no direct monumental evidence. 

2. Historical Chronology. — The materials for 
historical chronology are the monuments and the 
remains of the historical work of Manetho. Since 
the interpretation of hieroglyphics has been dis- 
covered the evidence of the monuments has been 
brought to bear on this subject, but as yet it has 
not been sufficiently full and explicit to enable us 
to set aside other aid. We have had to look else- 
where for a general frame-work, the details of which 
the monuments might fill up. The remains of 
Manetho are now generally held to supply this want. 
A comparison with the monuments has shown that 
he drew his information from original sources, the 
general authenticity of which is vindicated by 
minute points of agreement. The information 
Manetho gives us, in the present form of his work, 
is, however, by no means explicit, and it is only by 
a theoretical arrangement of the materials that they 
take a definite form. The remains of Manctho’s 
historical work consist of a list of the Egyptian 
dynasties and two considerable fragments, one re- 
lating to the Shepherds, the other to a tale of the 
Exodus. The list is only known to us in the 
epitome given by Afrieamis, preserved by Syncellus, 
and that given by Eusebius, 'lliese present such 
great differences that it is not reasonable to hope 
that we can restore a correct text. The series of 
dynasties is given as if they w'ere successive, in 
which ease the commencement of the first would be 
placed full 5000 years n. c., and the reign of the 
king who built the Great Pyramid, 4000. The 
monuments do not warrant so extreme an antiquity, 
and the great majority of Egyptologers have there- 
fore held that the dynasties were partly contem- 
porary. A passage in the fragment of Manetho 
respecting the Shepherds, where he speaks of the 
kings of the ThebaTs and of the rest of Egypt rising 
against these foreign rulers, makes it almost certain 
that he admitted at least three contemporary lines 
at that period (Joseph, r. Ajrion. i. 14). The naming 
of the dynasties anterior to the time of a certain 
single kingdom, and that (if the later ones, which wc 
know' to have generally held sway over all Kg} pt, or 
the first seventeen, and the XVIIIth and following 
dynasties, lends support to this opinion. The funnel 
are named in groups, first a group of Thinkes, then 
one of Memphites, broken by a dynasty of Elephautr 
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Imles, nest a Heraeleopolite line, <fec., the dynasties 
if a particular city being grouped together; whereas 
the latter generally present but one or two together 
of the same name, and the dynasties of different 
cities recur. The earlier portion seems therefore 
to represent parallel lines, the later, a succession. 
The evidence of the monuments leads to the same 
conclusion. Kings who unquestionably belong to 
different dynasties are shown by them to be con- 
temporary. In the present state of Egyptology this 
evidence has led to various results as to the number 
of contemporary dynasties, and the consequent 
duration of the whole history. One great difficulty 
is that the character of the inscriptions makes it 
impossible to ascertain, without the explicit men- 
tion of two sovereigns, that any one king was not 
a sole ruler. For example, it has been lately dis- 
covered that the Xllth dynasty was for the greatest 
part of its rule a double line. Vet its numerous 
monuments in general give no hint of more than 
one king, although there was almost always a rec- 
ognized colleague. Therefore, a fortiori , no notice 
would be taken, if possible, on any monument of a 
ruler of another house than that of the king in 
whose territory it was made. We can therefore 
scarcely expect very full evidence on this subject. 
Mr. Lane, as long ago as 1830, proposed an arrange- 
ment of the first seventeen dynasties based upon 
their numbers and names. This scheme the writer 
believes to be strikingly confirmed by the monu 
ments. The table in the following page contains 
the dynasties thus arranged, with the approxima- 
tive dates we assign to their commencements, and 
the dates of chief events in Hebrew history con- 
nected with that of Egypt, according to the system 
preferred in art. Chronology. 

The monuments will not, in our opinion, justify 
any great extension of the period assigned in the 
table to the first seventeen dynasties. The last 
date, that of the commencement of the XVIIIth 
dynasty, cannot be changed more than a few years. 
Baron Bunsen and Dr. Lepsius indeed place it 
much earlier, hut they do so in opposition to positive 
monumental evidence. The date of the beginning 
of the 1st dynasty, which we are disposed to place 
a little before n. c. 2700, is more doubtful, hut a 
concurrence of astronomical evidence points to the 
twenty-eighth century. The interval between the 
two dates cannot therefore be greatly more or less 
than twelve hundred years, a period quite in accord- 
ance with the lengths of the dynasties according to 
the better text, if the arrangement here given be 
correct. Some have supposed a much greater an- 
tiquity for the commencement of Egyptian history. 
Lepsius places the accession of Menes n. c. 3892, 
and Bunsen, two hundred years later. Their sys- 
tem is founded upon a passage in the chronological 
work of Syncellus, which assigns a duration of 3555 
to the thirty dynasties ( Chron. p. 51 is). It is by 
no means certain that this number is given on the 
authority of Manetho, hut apart from this, the 
whole statement is unmistakably not from the true 
Manetho, but from some one of the fabricators of 
chronology, among whom the Pseudo-Manetho held 
a prominent place (Enc. Brit. 8th ed. Egypt , p. 
452; Clu'irterly Review , No. 210, p. 395-7). If 
this number be discarded as doubtful or spurious, 
there is nothing definite to support the extended 
lystein so confidently put forth by those who 
adopt it. 

3. History. — Passing from chronology to his- 
tory, we have first tc notice the indications in the 
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Bible which relate to the earliest period. That 
Egypt was colonized by the descendants of Noah 
in a very remote age is shown by the mention of 
the migration of the Philistines from Caphtor 
which had taken place before the arrival of Abraham 
in Palestine. Before this migration could occur, 
the Caphtorim and other Mizraites must have occu- 
pied Egypt for some time. A remarkable passage 
points to a knowledge of the date at which an 
ancient city of Egypt was founded: “ Hebron was 
built seven years before Zoan in Egypt ” (Num 
xiii. 22). We find that Hebron was originally 
called Kiijath-arba, and was a city of the Anakim 
(Josh. xiv. 15), and it is mentioned under that 
appellation in the history of Abraham (Gen. xxiii. 
2); it had therefore been founded by the giant-race 
before the days of that patriarch. 

The evidence of the Egyptians as to the primeval 
history of their race and country is extremely in- 
definite. They seem to have separated mankind 
into two great stocks, and each of these again into 
two branches, for they appear to have represented 
themselves and the Negroes, the red and black 
races, as the children of the god 1 lorus, and the 
Shemites and Europeans, the yellow and white 
races, as the children of the goddess Peslit (comp. 
Brugsch, (Jeogr. Inschr. ii. 90,91). They seem 
therefore to have held a double origin of the 
species. The absence of any important traditional 
period is very remarkable in the fragments of 
Egyptian history. These commence with the divine 
dynasties, and pass abruptly to the human dynas- 
ties. The latest portion of the first may indeed he 
traditional, not mythical; and the earliest part of 
the second may be traditional and not historical, 
though this last conjecture we are hardly disposed 
to admit. In any case, however, there is a very 
short and extremely obscure time of tradition, and 
at no great distance from the earliest date at which 
it can be held to end we come upon the clear light 
of history in the days of the pyramids. The indi- 
cations are of a sudden change of seat, and the 
settlement in Egypt of a civilized race, which, 
either wishing to he believed autochthonous, or 
having lost all ties that could keep up the traditions 
of its first dwelling-place, filled up the commence- 
ment of its history with materials drawn from 
mythology. There is no trace of the tradition of 
the Deluge which is found in almost every other 
country of the world. The priests are indeed re- 
ported to have told Solon when he spoke of one 
deluge that many had occurred (Plat. Tim. 23), 
but the reference is more likely to have been to 
great floods of the Nile than to any extraordinary 
catastrophes. 

The history the dynasties preceding the 
XVIIIth is not told by any continuous series of 
monuments. Except those of the IVth and Xllth 
dynasties there are scarcely any records of the age 
left to the present day, and thence in a great measure 
arises the difficulty of determining the chronology. 
From the times of Menes, the first king, until the 
Shepherd-invasion, Egypt seems to have enjoyed 
perfect tranquillity. During this age the Memphite 
line was the most powerful, and by it, under tire 
IVth dynasty, were the most famous pyramids raised. 
The Shepherds were foreigners who came from the 
East, and, in some manner unknown to Manetho, 
gained the rule of Egypt. Those whose kings com- 
posed the X Vth dynasty were the first and most im- 
portant They appear to have been Plueniciaus, and 
it is probable, that their migration into Egypt, and 
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thence at last mt 3 1’alestine, was part of the great 
movement to which the coming of the Phoenicians 
from the Erythraean Sea, and the Philistines from 
Caphtor, belong. It is not impossible that the war 
of the four kings — Chedorlaomer and his allies — 
was directed against the power of the kings of the 
XYth dynasty. Most probably the Pharaoh of Abra- 
ham was of this line, which lived at Memphis, and 
at the great fort or camp of Avaris on the eastern 
frontier. The period of Egyptian history to which 
the Shepherd-invasion should be assigned is a point 
of dispute. It is generally placed after the Xllth 
dynasty, for it is argued that this powerful line 
could not have reigned at the same time as one or 
more Shepherd-dynasties. We are of opinion that 
this objection is not valid, and that the Shepherd- 
invasion was anterior to the Xllth dynasty. It is 
not certain that the foreigners were at the outset 
hostile to the Egyptians, for they may have come 
in by marriage, and it is by no means unlikely 
that they may have been long in a position of 
secondary importance. The rule of the Xllth dy- 
nasty, which was of Thebans, lasting about 1G0 
years, was a period of prosperity to Egypt, but 
after its close those calamities appear to have 
occurred which made the Shepherds hated by the 
Egyptians. During the interval to the XVIIIth 
dynasty there seems to have been no native line 
of any importance but that of the Thebans, and 
more than one Shepherd dynasty exercised a severe 
rule over the Egyptians. The paucity of the 
monuments proves the troubled nature of this 
period. 

We must here notice the history of the Israelites 
in Egypt with reference to the dynasty of the 
Pharaohs who favored them, and that of their 
oppressors. According to the scheme of Biblical 
Chronology, which we believe to be the most prob- 
able [Chronology], the whole sojourn in Egypt 
would belong to the period before the XVIIIth dy- 
nasty. The Israelites would have come in and 
gone forth during that obscure age for the history 
of which we have little or no monumental evidence. 
This would explain the absence of any positive 
mention of them on the Egyptian monuments. 
Some assert that they were an unimportant Arab 
tribe, and therefore would not be mentioned, and 
that the calamities attending their departure could 
not be commemorated. These two propositions are 
contradictory, and the difficulties are unsolved. If, 
as Lepsius supposes, the Israelites came in under the 
XVIIIth dynasty, and went out under the XIXth, 
or if, as Bunsen holds, they came in under the Xllth, 
and (after a sojourn of 1434 years ! ) went out under 
the XIXth, the oppression in both eases falling in 
a period of which we have abundant contemporary 
monuments, sometimes the records of every year, 
it is impossible that the monuments should be 
wholly silent if the Biblical narrative is true. Let 
us examine the details of that narrative. At the 
time to which we should assign Joseph’s rule, Egypt 
was under Shepherds, and Egyptian kings of no 
great strength. Since the Pharaoh of Joseph must 
have been a powerful ruler and held Lower Egypt, 
there can be no question that ne was, if the dates be 
correct, a Shepherd of the X Vth dynasty. How does 
the Biblical evidence affect this inference? Nothing 
\s more striking throughout the ancient Egyptian 
inscriptions and writings than the bitter dislike of 
most foreigners, especially Easterns. They are con- 
itantly spoken cf in the sau.e terms as the inhabit- 
ants of the infernal regions, not 'done when at war 
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with the Pharaohs, but in time of peace and in the 
case of friendly nations. It is a feeling alone paral- 
leled in our days by that of the Chinese. The 
accounts of the Greek writers, and the whole history 
of the later period, abundantly confirm this estimate 
of the prejudice of the Egyptians against foreigners. 
It seems to us perfectly incredible that Joseph 
should be the minister of an Egyptian king. In 
lesser particulars the evidence is not less strong. 
The Pharaoh of Joseph is a despot, whose will is 
law, who kills and pardons at his pleasure, who not 
only raises a foreign slave to the head of his ad- 
ministration, but through his means makes all the 
Egyptians, except the priests, serfs of the crown. 
The Egyptian kings on the contrary were rest mined 
by the laws, shared the public dislike of foreigners, 
and would have avoided the very policy Joseph fol- 
lowed, which would have weakened the attachment 
of their fellow-countrymen by the loosening of local 
ties and complete reducing to bondage of the popu- 
lation, although it would have greatly strengthened 
the power of an alien sovereign. Pharaoh’s conduct 
towards Joseph's family points to the same conclu- 
sion. He gladly invites the strangers, and gives 
them leave to dwell, not among the Egyptians, but 
in Goshen, where bis own cattle seem to have been 
(Gen. xlvi. 34, xlvii. G). His acts indicate a fellow- 
feeling and a desire to strengthen himself against 
the national party. 

The “new king” “which knew not Joseph,” is 
generally thought by those who hold with ns as to 
the previous history, to have been an Egyptian, and 
head of the XVIIIth dynasty. It seems at first 
sight extremely probable that the king who 
crushed, if he did not expel, the Shepherds, would 
be the first oppressor of the nation which they pro- 
tected. Plausible as this theory appears, a close 
examination of the Bible-narrative seems to us to 
overthrow it. We read of the new king that — 
“ he said unto his people, Behold, the people of the 
children of Israel [are] more and mightier than 
we: come on, let us deal wisely with them; lest 
they multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there 
falleth out any war, they join also unto our enemies, 
and fight against ns, and [so] get them up out of 
the land ” (Ex. i. 9, 10). The Israelites are there- 
fore more and stronger than the people of the 
oppressor, the oppressor fears war in Egypt, and 
that the Israelites would join his enemies ; lie is not 
able at once to adopt open violence, and he therefore 
uses a subtle system to reduce them by making 
them perform forced labor, and soon after takes the 
stronger measure of killing their male children. 
These conditions point to a divided country and a 
weak kingdom, and cannot, we think, apply to the 
time of the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties. The 
whole narrative 'of subsequent events to the Exodus 
is consistent with this conclusion, to which the use 
of universal terms does not offer any real objection. 
When all Egypt is spoken of. it is not necessary 
either in Hebrew or in Egyptian that we should 
suppose the entire country to be strictly intended. 
If we conclude therefore that the Exodus most 
probably occurred before the XVIIIth dynasty, we 
have to ascertain, if possible, whether the Pharaohs 
of the oppression appear to have been Egyptians or 
Shepherds. The change of policy is in favor of 
their having been Egyptians, but is by no means 
conclusive, for there is no reason that all the for- 
eigners should have had the same feeling toward* 
the Israelites; and we have already seen that the 
Egyptian Pharaohs and their subjects seem in 
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general to nave been friendly t » them throughout 
their history, and that the Egyptians were privi- 
leged by the Law, apparently on this account. It 
may be questioned whether the friendship of the 
two nations, even if merely a matter of policy, 
would have been as enduring as v\e know it to have 
been, had the Egyptians looked back on their con- 
duct towards the Israelites as productive of great 
national calamities, or had the Israelites looked 
back upon the persecution as the work of the Egypt- 
ians. if the chronology be correct, we ean only 
decide in favor of the Shepherds. During the 
time to which the events are assigned there were no 
important lines hut the Theban, and one or more of 
Shepherds. Ixnver Egypt, and especially its eastern 
part, must have been in the hands of the latter. 
The land of Goshen was in the eastern part of Lower 
Egypt: it was wholly under the eontrol of the op- 
pressors, whose capital, or royal residence, at least 
in the ease of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, lay very 
near to it. Manetho, according to the transcript 
of Africanus, speaks of three Shepherd-dynasties, 
the XYth, XVith, and XVIlth, the last of which, 
according to the present text, was of Shepherds and 
Thebans, but this is probably incorrect, and the 
dynasty should rather he considered as of Shepherds 
alone. It is difficult to choose between these three: 
a passage in Isaiah, however, which has been 
strangely overlooked, seems to afford an indication 
which narrows the choice. “ My people went 
down aforetime into Egypt to sojourn there; and 
the Assyrian oppressed them without cause ” (lii. 
4). This indicates that tiie oppressor was an 
Assyrian, and therefore not of the XVth dynasty, 
which, according to Manetho, in the epitomes, was 
of Phoenicians, and opposed to the Assyrians (Jo- 
seph. c. Apion. i. 14). Among the names of kings 
of this period in the Loyal Turin Papyrus (ed. Wil- 
kinson) are two which appear to he Assyrian, so 
that we may reasonably suppose that some of the 
foreign rulers were of that race. It is not possible 
at present to decide whether they were of the XVith 
or the XVIlth dynasty. It cannot he objected 
to the explanation we have offered that the title 
Pharaoh is applied to the kings connected with the 
Israelites, arid that they must therefore have been 
natives, for it is almost certain t hat at least some of 
the Shepherd-kings were Egyptianized, like Joseph, 
who received an Egyptian name, and Moses, who 
was supposed by the daughters of Jethro to be an 
Egyptian (Ex. ii. 10). It has been urged by the 
opponents of the chronological schemes that place* 
the Exodus before the later part of the fourteenth 
century n. c., that the conquests of the Pharaohs 
of the X Vlllth, XIXth, and XXth dynasties would 
have involved collisions with the Israelites had they 
l»een in those times already established in Palestine, 
whereas neither the Bible nor the monuments of 
Egypt indicate any such event. It has been over- 
looked by the advocates of the Rabbinical date of 
the Exodus that the absence of any positive Pales- 
tinian names, except that of the Philistines, in the 
lists of peoples and places subject to these Pharaohs, 
and in the records of their wars, entirely destroys 
ihey* argument, for while it shows that the}' did 
lot conquer Palestine, it makes it impossible for us 
to decide on Egyptian evidence whether the He- 
brews were then in that country or not. Shishak's 
list, on the contrary, presents several well-known 
names of towns in Palestine, besides that of the 
kingdom of Judah. The j»olicy of the Pharaohs, as 
oreviously explained, is tlio key to their conduct 


towards the Isiaelites. At the same time the char- 
acter of the portions of the Bible relating to this 
period prevents our being sure that the Egyptians 
may not have passed through the country, and even 
put the Israelites to tribute. It is illustrative of 
the whole question under consideration, that in 
the most flourishing days of the sole kingdom of 
Israel, a Pharaoh should have marched unopposed 
into Palestine and captured the Canaanite city 
Gezer at no great distance from Jerusalem, and that 
tins should l>e merely incidentally mentioned at a 
later time instead of being noticed in the regular 
course of the narrative (1 K. ix. 15, 10). 

The main arguments for the Rabbinical or latest 
date of the Exodus have been discussed in a previous 
article (Chronology). The objections to a much 
earlier date, that of n. c. 1G52, may be considered 
as favorable to the latest rather than to Usher’s date, 
although not unfavorable to both. The main 
objection to these, in our opinion, is that the details 
of the Biblical narrative do not, even with the utmost 
latitude of interpretation, agree with the history 
of the country if the Exodus be supposed to have 
taken place under the XVIlItb or XIXth dynasty. 
As to the account of the Exodus given by Manetho, 
it was confessedly a mere popular story, for he 
admitted it was not a part of the Egyptian records, 
but a tale of uncertain authorship (fartp 6 
Mav€0u>v ovk 4k tu)U irap' Alyvirriois ypafj./xdr(cu 1 
aAA* <bs aurbs &/io\6y7iK€V, 4k tu>v abta'nd'TUs 
fjLV0o\oyOV/JL€t/CCt/ 7rpO0‘T6061K€J/, k. t. A. Joseph, c. 
Apion. i. 1G). A critical examination shows that it 
cannot claim to be a veritable tradition of the Exo- 
dus: it is indeed, if based on any such tradition, so 
distorted that it is impossible to be sure that it 
relates to the king to whose reign it is assigned. 
Yet upon the supposition that the king is really 
Menptah, son of Rameses 1L, the advocates of the 
Rabbinical date entirely base their adjustment of 
Hebrew with Egyptian history at this period. 

The history of the X Vlllth, XIXth, and XXth 
dynasties is that of the Egyptian empire. Aalimes, 
the head of the first of these (it. c. eir. 1525), over- 
threw the power of the Shepherds, and probably 
expelled them. Queen Amen-ncmt and Thothmes 
II. and HI. are the earliest sovereigns of whom 
great monuments remain in the temple of El- 
Kamak, the chief sanctuary of Thebes. The last 
of these rulers was a great foreign conqueror, and 
reduced Nineveh, and perhaps Babylon also, to his 
sway. Amenoph 111., his great-grandson, states 
on scarabiei. struck apparently to commemorate his 
marriage that his northern boundary was in Meso- 
potamia, his southern in Kara (Cliolou?). By him 
was raised the great temple on the west hank at 
Thebes, the site of which is now only marked by 
the gigantic pair, the Vocal Mcninon ami its fel- 
low. The head of the XIXth dynasty, Sethee I., or 
Sethos, ii. c. cir. 1340, waged great foreign wars, 
particularly with the I Iittites of the valley of the 
Oroides, whose capital Ketesh, situate near Emesa, 
he captured. By him the great hypostyle hall of 
El-Kanmk was built, and on its northern wall is a 
most interesting scries of bas-reliefs recording his 
successes. 1 1 is son Rameses II. was the most illus- 
trious of the l’haraohs. If he did not exceed all 
(•tilers in foreign conquests, he far outshone them in 
the grandeur and beauty of the temples with which 
lie adorned Egypt and Nubia. His chief campaign 
was against the Hittites and a great confederacy 
they had formed. He defeated their army, capt- 
ured Ketesh, and forced them to conclude a tnntj 
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with him, though this last object does not seem to 
Have been immediately attained. Menptah, the son 
and successor of Rameses II., is supposed by the 
advocates of the Rabbinical date of the Exodus to 
have been the Pharaoh in whose time the Israelites 
went out. One other king of this period must be 
noticed, Rameses III., of the XXth dynasty, b. c. 
cir. 1200. whose conquests, recorded on the walls of 
his great <*mple of Medeenet Haboo in western 
Thebes, seem to have been not less important than 
those of Ihimeses II. The most remarkable of the 
sculptures commemorating them represents a naval 
victory in the Mediterranean, gained by the Egypt- 
ian fleet over that of the Tokkaree, probably the 
Parians, and Shairetana (Khairetana) or Cretans. 
Other Shairetana, whom we take to correspond to 
the Cherethim of Scripture, serve in the Egyptian 
forces. This king also subdued the Philistines and 
the Rebu (Lebu), or Lubim, to the west of Egypt. 
Under his successors the power of Egypt evidently 
declined, and towards the close of the dynasty the 
country seems to have fallen into anarchy, the high- 
priests of Amen having usurped regal power at 
Thebes, and a Lower Egyptian dynasty, the XXIst, 
having arisen at Tanis. Probably the Egyptian 
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princess who became Solomon’s wife was a daughter 
of a late king of the Tanite dynasty. The head of 
the XX I Id dynasty, Sheshonk I., the Shishak 
of the Bible, restored the unity of the kingdoms 
and revived the credit of the Egyptian arms, k. c. 
cir. 9J0. Early in his reign he received Jero- 
boam, the enemy of Solomon (1 K. xi. 40), ana 
perhaps it was by his advice that he afterwards 
attacked Judah. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Jeroboam did not suffer by the invasion as well as 
Eehoboam. On the outside of the south wall of the 
temple of El-Kamak is a list of the conquests of 
Sheshonk I., comprising “the kingdom of Judah,’’ 
and several Hebrew towns, some of which must have 
been taken from Jeroboam. [Shishak.] Probably 
his successor, Osorkon 1., is the Zerah of Scripture, 
defeated by Asa. The army that Zerah led can 
only have been that of Egypt, and his overthrow 
will explain the decline of the house of Sheshonk. 
[Zerati.] Egypt makes no figure in Asiatic history 
during theXXIIId and XXI Vth dynasties: under 
the XX Vth it regained, in part at least, its ancient 
importance. This was an Ethiopian line, the war- 
like sovereigns of which strove to the utmost tc 
repel the onward stride of Assyria. So, whom w« 



are disposed to identify with Shebek II. or Sebichus, 
the second Ethiopian, rather than with Shebek I. 
or Sabaco, the first, made an alliance with Hosliea 
the last king of Israel. [So.] Tehrak or Tirhakah, 
the third of this house, advanced against Sennach- 
erib in support of Hezekiah. [Tirhakah.] After 
this, a native dynasty again occupied the throne, 
the XXVIth, of Sa'fte kings. Psametek I. or Psam- 
metichus I. (b. c. 664), who may be regarded as the 
head of this dynasty, warred in Palestine, and took 
Ashdod, Azotus, after a siege of twenty-nine years 
(Herod, ii. 157). Probably it was held by an Assyr- 
ian garrison, having been previously taken from the 
Egyptians-by Sargon (Is. xx.). Neku or Necho, the 
son of Psammetichus, continued the war in the East, 
and marched along the coast of Palestine to attack 
the king of Assyria. At Megiddo Josiah encount- 
ered him (b. c. 608-7), notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of the Egyptian king, which is very illustra- 
tive of the policy of the Pharaohs in the East -(2 Chr. 
txxv. 21) no less than is his lenient conduct after the 
defeat and death of the king of Judah. The army of 
Necho was after a short space routed at Oarchemish 
ay Nebuchadnezzar, b. c. 605-4 (Jer. xlvi. 2,. We 
*w.d of a time not long subsequent that “the king 


of Egypt came nbt again any more out of hi* 
land : for the king of Babylon had taken from the 
river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that 
pertained to the king of Egypt” (2 lv. xxiv. 7). 
[Pharaoh-Neciio.] The second successor of 
Necho, Apries, or Pharaoh-Hophra, sent his army 
into Palestine to the aid of Zedekiah (Jer. xxxvii. 
5, 7, 11), so that the siege of Jerusalem was 
raised for a time, and kindly received the fugitives 
from the captured city. He seems to have been 
afterwards attacked by Nebuchadnezzar in his own 
country. There is, however, no certain account of 
a complete subjugation of Egypt by the king of 
Babylon, and it is probable that the prophecies of 
Ezekiel (for the fulfillment of which commentator* 
have looked to this time) refer to a later period, 
and chiefly to the conquest by Cambyses and th< 
calamities which followed the revolt of Inaros 
[Pharaoh-Hophra.] Ainasis, the successor of 
Apries,*had a long and prosperous reign, and taking 
advantage of the weakness and fall of Babylon 
somewhat restored the weight of Egypt in the East 
But the new power of Persia was to prove even 
more terrible to his bouse than Babylon bad beet 
to the house of Psarameticlius ; and the son of 
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Amasis had reigned lmt six months when Cambyses 
reduced the country to the condition of a province 
of his empire, u. c. 525. 

It is not necessary here to give an outline of the 
subsequent history of Egypt. Its connection with 
the history and literature of the Jews is discussed 
in the articles on the Greek kings of Egypt 
[Ptoi.kmy] and Ali*;xani>iua. The relation of 
Egypt and Palestine during the period from the 
accession of the first Ptolemy until the age of the 
Apostles is full of interest, but it does not offer any 
serious difficulties that require it to be here dis- 
cussed. It would not be within the province of 
this article to enter upon a general consideration 
of the prophecies relating to Egypt : we must, how- 
ever, draw the reader’s attention to their remark- 
able fulfillment. 'I’he visitor to the country needs 
not to he reminded of them: everywhere he is 
struck by the precision with which they have come 
to pass. We have already spoken of the physical 
changes which have verified to the letter the words 
of Isaiah. In like manner we recognize, for in- 
stance, in the singular disappearance of the city of 
Memphis and its temples in a country where several 
primeval towns yet stand, and scarce any ancient 
6ite is unmarked by temples, the fulfillment of 
the words of Jeremiah : “ Xoph shall be waste 
and desolate without an inhabitant” (xlvi. 19), and 
those of Ezekiel, “ Thus snith the Lord God ; I will 
also destroy the idols, and I will cause [their] 
images to cease out of Noph ” (xxx. 13). Not less 
signally are the words immediately following the 
last quotation — u And there shall be no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt” (/. c.) — fulfilled in 
the history of the country, for from the second 
Persian conquest, more than two thousand years 
ago, until our own days, not one native ruler has 
occupied the throne. 

Literature . — The following arc the most useful 
works upon Egypt, excepting such as relate to its 
modern history : for a very full list of the literature 
of the subject the reader is referred to Jolowicz’s 
(Dr. II.) Bibliotheca sEgyptiuca , 1858 [and Sup- 
plement I., 18GI]. Egypt generally: Description 
de l' Egypte, 2d ed. 182 L-9; Encyclopaedia Britan - 
nica, 8th ed. art. Egypt. Description, Productions, 
and Topography: Abd-Ailatif, Relation de l' Egypte, 
ed. Silvestrc de Sacy, 1810; D’Anville, Memoir es 
sur I'Egypte , 17G6; Bclzoni (G.), Narrative of 
Operations , 1 820 £ Brugsch (II.), Geographische 
InschriJ'len altdgyptischer Denhmder, 1857 [-GO] ; 
Reiseberichte aus .Egypt en, 1855; Champollion le 
Jcune, JS Egypte sous les Pharaons , 1814; Ret- 
ires ecrites pendant son Voyage en Egypte , 2de <*d. 
1833; Ehrcnbcrg, Ch. G., und Ilemprich, F. W., 
Naturge schich (liche Reisen — Reisen in sEgypten , 
&c., 1828 — Symbolic Physicie, 1829-1845; Forsk&l, 
Pt., D^scnptiones Animnlium , etc., 1775-G; Flora 
A'lgyptiaco-a rabi ca , 1775; Harris, A. C., Jliero- 
t/lyphicnl Standards, 1852; Linant de Bellefonds, 
Memoir e stir le Lac de Mirris, 1843; Makreezce 
“1-Takee-ed-deen, K hi tat : ()uatrcinere, E., Me- 
moirs s Gcogrnphiques et llistoriipw* , 1811; Rus- 
segger, Reisen, 1841-8; Vysc, II., Col., and Pcrring, 
J. S., Pyramids of Gizeh, 1839-42; Pcrring, J. 
S., 58 Large news, ifc., of the Pyramids of Gizeh ; 
Wilkinson, Sir J. G., Modern Egypt and Thebes, 
1843; Handbook for Egypt, 2d ed. 1858; Surrey 
?/* Thebes (plan); On the Eastern Desert, Journ. 
Geogr. Soc. ii. 1832, p. 28 ft’. Monuments and 
Inscriptions: ChampoHinn le Jcune, Monuments , 
1829 47: Notices descriptircs, 1844; liCpsius. It. 
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Denknuikr, 1819, in progress [plates completed iti 
12 vols. in 1859]; Letronne, J. A., Recueil tits 
inscriptions gvecqnes el latines d' Egypte, 1842; 
liosellini, Monumenti ; Select Papyri, 1844. Lan- 
guage : Brugsch, IL, Grnmmairc Letnotigue, 1855; 
Champollion le Jeuue, Grmnmnire Egyptienne, 
183G-41 ; Dictionnairc Egyptien, 1841; Encyc. 
Brit. 8th ed. art. Hieroglyphics ; Parthey, G., 
Vocabularium Coptico-Latinum , <£c. ; Peyron, A., 
Grammatica Lingtue Copticcc, 1841 ; Lexicon, 
1835; Sclnvartzc, M. G., Das AUe EEgypten, 1843 
Ancient Chronology, History, and Manners: Bui. 
sen, C. C. J., Egypt's Place, vol. i.-iii. 1848-59 [vol. 
iv. 18G0, vol. v. 18G7] ; Cory, I. P. t Ancient Frag- 
ments, 2d ed. 1832; Herodotus, ed. [trans.] Rawlin- 
son, vols. i.-iii.; Hengstenberg, E. W., Egypt ana 
the Books of Moses, 1843; Ideler, L., JJandbuch 
der Chronologic , 1825; Lepsius, K., Chronologic 
der EEgypter, vol. i. 1849; Konigsbuch der alten 
EEgypter, 1858; Poole, R. S., I lores yEgyptiacee, 
1851; Wilkinson, Sir J. G., Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians, 1837, 1841: Popular 
Account of the Ancient Egyptians , 1855. To these 
must be added, for the manners cf the modern 
inhabitants: Lane, E. \\ r ., Modern Egyptians, ed. 
1842 [new cd. 18G1] ; Thousand and One Nights, 
2d ed., by E. S. Poole, 1859? Poole, Mrs., English- 
woman in Egypt, 1844. It is impossible to specify 
a large number of valuable papers by Dr. Ilincks, 
Mr. Birch, M. de Roug^, and others. R. S. P. 

* Since the first publication of Mr. Poole’s arti- 
cle, in 18G0, numerous works have appeared in al- 
most every department of Egyptology, of which the 
following are the more important: — 

Language. — Brugsch, H., Hieroglyphisch-De- 
motisches Wiirterbuch , 18G7. This is a scientific 
arrangement of the most common words and groups 
of loth the sacred and the popular languages of an- 
cient Egypt, with definitions in French, German, 
and Arabic, and a statement of their affinities with 
corresponding words of the Coptic. Rouge, Yi- 
comto*Emmanuel de, Chrestamathie Egyptienne, a 
selection of Egyptian texts, translated and accom- 
panied with a running commentary; also a gram- 
matical compendium. Birch, S., Dictionary of 
Hieroglyphics, IEuroglyphic Grammar , and selected 
Egyptian Texts; published in vol. v. of Bunsen’s 
Egypt's Place, The same volume contains Profes- 
sor Dietrich’s Comparison of the Old Egyptian 
und Semitic Roots, and Bunsen’s Comparison of 
Old and Neto Egyptian Words uith the Semitic 
and Iranian. Brugsch, II. , A. Henry RhincTs 
zwei bifingue Papyri, hieratisch und dcmotisch, 
18G5. The same, translated by Dr. S. Birch, 18G3. 
Lepsius, Richard, Das bilingue Dikret von Kan- 
apns, 18G7. This is an inscription of the ninth 
year of Ptolemy III. Euergctes 1. found at Tanis, 
in 18GG. It contains 37 lines of hieroglyphics, 
and 7G lines of Greek, both in excellent preserva- 
tion. This addition to the Egypto-Greek vocab- 
ulary confirms the previous reading of the hiero- 
glyphics by the school of Champollion. 'I’he same 
inscription has been published by Dr. S. 1 eo 
Keinisch and E. R. Roeslcr, under the title Die 
zn'e isjnachige Inschrift von Tanis, 18G7. ( babas, 
F., L' Inscription Hicraglyphiqne de Rosette , an- 
alyses et contparee a la Version Grecquc, 18G7. 
This new translation of the Rosetta inscription if 
made for the purpose of philological comparison 
with that of Tanis. A valuable Kgypto-Greek 
glossary is appended to the text. 

Monuments and hiscidptums. — L imichen. 
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Johannes, Altagyptische Tempelinsckriften , espe- 
cially from Edfu, and the famous battle-scenes 
of Ivarnak, and the triumphal gates of Medinet- 
Habu, 1867. Roug£, E. de, Recherches sur Its 
Monuments au’on peut attribuer aux six premieres 
Dynasties de Manethon, 1866; a work of chron- 
ological value. Leemans, Dr. C., Monuments 
Egyptiens du Musee d'Antiquitcs des Pays-Bas a 
Leide ; Monuments de la \ r ie Civile, 1866. Brugsch, 
H., Recutil de Monuments Egyptiens, 1862-63. 
Reinisch, S., Die EEgyptischen Denkmaler in Mir- 
amar , 1865. These antiquities are chiefly fune- 
real. Khind, A. Henry, Thebes , its Tombs and 
their Tenants , 1862. Clark, Edward L., Duletk, 
or the Homestead of the Nations , 1864, a popular 
account of Egyptian discoveries. 

History and Geography . — Diimichen, J., Geo- 
graphische Inschriften altdgyptischer Denkmaler , 

1865, and Historische Inschiifien altdgyptischer 
Denkmaler, 1867 . Brugsch, H., Histoire d'Egypte , 
vol. i. 1859, comprising Egypt under her native 
sovereigns; vol. ii. is now in press. Hartmann, Dr. 
R., Geographic und Naturgeschichte der Nib- 
lander, 1865. Kremer, Alfred von, JEgypten; 
Physische Geographie, Ethnographie, Agiikultur, 
1863. This work is devoted chiefly to modern 
Egypt. Parthey, G., Zur Erdknnde des alten 
ZEgyptens, 1859 ; with maps according to Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, and other ancient au- 
thorities. Petherick, John, Egypt , the Soudan, 
and Central Afnca, 1861. Chabas, E., Voyage 
cbun Egyptien en Syne , en Phenicie, en Palestine, 
au XI V me siecle avant notre ere, traduction an- 
alytique d'un papyrus du Musee Britannique , 

1866. 

Chronology. — Hincks, E., On the Various Years 
and Months in use among the Egyptians, 1865. 
Lauth, Fr. Jos., Der 30 Dynustieen Manetho's, 
von Menes bis Amosis, 1865. Brugsch, H., Ma- 
teria ux pour servir a la Reconstruction du Calen- 
dner des Anciens Egyptiens , 1864. Palmer, Wil- 
liam, Egyptian Chronicles, icith a Harmony of 
Sacred and Egyptim Chronology; — an attempt 
to revive the authority of the “Old Chronicle,’’ 
and to fix the era of Menes at 2224 u. c., about 
the time of Terah. Henne von Sargans, Dr. An- 
ton, Manethos , die Origines unserer Geschichte 
und Chronologie , 1865; a highly fanciful work. 
Lieblein, J., ^Egyptische Chronologie, 1863. Lep- 
sius, R., liber einige Beriihrungspunkte der 
Agyptischen, Gidechischen, und Romischen Chru- 
nylogie, 1859. Also, by the same, a monograph, 
liber die Manethonische Bestimmung des Umfangs 
der Agyptischen Geschichte, 1857. Diimichen, J., 
Altagyptische Knlenderinschriften, 1866. Smyth, 
C. Piazzi, Life and H r or& at the Great Pyramid , 

1867. Professor Smyth, of the University of 
Edinburgh, and Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, 
jpent the months of January, February, March, 
aud April, 1865, at the Great Pyramid, devoting 
his whole attention to mathematical measurements 
and astronomical observations. For this work he 
had prepared himself by a careful study of all pre- 
vious measurements and observations, and he was 
furnished with the best instruments of modern 
science. His results, in the main confirming, and 
in some points correcting, those of Col. Howard 
Vyse and Mr. Perring, are of scientific value, and 
may hereafter contribute to the settlement of chron- 
ological and historical questions, though their au- 
thority is weakened by the fanciful and extravagant 
theories of the author. So exact is the orientation 
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of the Great Pyramid that Professor Smyth found 
the difference between the direction of its entranc* 
passage and the present astronomical meridian tc 
be less than 5'. His determination of the latitude 
of the pyramid is 29° 58' 51". He regards the 
whole structure as a symbolical standard for a uni- 
versal metrology, anticipating by thousands of years 
the exactest determinations of modern science, — 

“ the linear standard founded on the earth's axis 
of rotation ; the weight and capacity measure on 
an employment of the whole earth's mean density; 
the temperature standard on the mean surface tem- 
perature of the whole earth; and the time stand- 
ard on the precession of the equinoxes, assisted by 
meridian observations combining a well-chosen polar 
with an equatorial star.” All these standards 
Professor Smyth believes that he has found ex- 
pressed in the form, materials, and proportions of 
the entrance passage, the king’s chamber, and the 
coffer therein contained; and he traces to this 
source the Hebrew cubit, and the dimensions of the 
sacred ark and the molten sea. A metrology so 
recondite and exact, the Professor ascribes to a di- 
vine inspiration in the mind of the original archi- 
tect or founder of the pyramid. The date of the 
pyramid he fixes upon astronomical grounds at 
2170 b. c. Following the theory of Sir John 
Herschel that « Draamis was the star to which 
the builders of the pyramid had reference in the 
angle or dip of its entrance or tube, he finds that 
this star was in the prescribed position at about 
2200 b. c. and 3400 u. c. ; but at the former 
date the Pleiades, whose “sweet influences” were 
so noted among the ancients, were also crossing the 
meridian above the pole, and from a comparison of 
the right ascension and declination of r} Taun 
with the right ascension and north polar distance 
of a Dr aeon is, he reaches the mean date of 2170 

B. C. 

But if the builder of the Great Pyramid was 
the Soupbis or Uhefre of Manetho's fourth dynasty, 
this date would [>lace .Menes at nearly 3000 u. c., 
long before the flood, according to the Hebrew 
chronology. Prof. Smyth endeavors to meet this 
difficulty by impeaching Manetho's list; aud, fol- 
lowing Mr. William Osburn in his Monumentai 
History of Egypt, he abbreviates and condenses 
the earlier dynasties. But monumental evidences 
unknown to Osburn, and overlooked by Smyth, 
point to a different conclusion. The most impor- 
tant recent additions to the materials of Egyptian 
Chronology are the “ Tablet of Memphis or Sak- 
k trah ” discovered by M. Mariette, and the “ Se 
thos Tablet," discovered at Abydos by M. Diimi- 
chen. These tablets, collated with each other and 
with the Turin papyrus, furnish an almost un- 
broken list. of kings from Menes to Sethos I. Lep- 
sius, Brugsch, and others, place Sethos I. about the 
middle of the 15th century before Christ ; Mr. 
Poole, a century later, in 1340 b. c. But ever 
this latter date will require that Egyptian chronol- 
ogy be carried back somewhat beyond the limit* 
assigned in the foregoing article, in order to pro - 
vide for the seventy-six consecutive reigns from 
Menes to Sethos. That these reigns are to he 
taken consecutively, the tablet of Sethos I. clearly 
indicates. This monarch, accompanied by his son 
Raineses, is offering homage to his royal predeces- 
sors, whose cartouches are arranged in three par- 
allel lines, that of Menes heading the first column ; 
and wherever the list can be verified by a compar- 
ison with other monuments, the order of the car 
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touches Is found to be strictly historical. Tins 
cablet must be accepted as an official list of the 
regular and legitimate dynasties of old Egypt, as 
these were recognized at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth dynasty. The tablets of Sakkarah and 
Sethos, with the Turin papyrus, fill out the earlier 
dynasties with great completeness and accuracy; 
and an average for the seventy-six reigns prior to 
Setkos T. will place Mcncs at least 3000 b. c. 
Thus monumental data for the determination of 
Egyptian chronology are accumulating, and the 
conclusions of Mr. Poole should be held in sus- 
pense until some surer light is gained. 

Religion. — Sharpe, Samuel, Egyptian Mythol- 
ogy and Egyptian Christianity , 1863. Lepsius, 
K., xElteste Texte dts 7'odtenbuchs , 1867. Roug£, 
E. de, Le Ritnel Funeraire des Ancitns Egypt- 
ians, 186G. Chabas, F., Le Chapitve VJ. du 
Rituel Egypiien , 1863. Pleyte, W., Etude sur It 
Chapitve 125 du Ritnel Funeraire, 1866. Birch, 
S., The Funereal Ritual, the first complete trans- 
lation of this important text-book of the Egyptian 
faith ; see vol. v. of Bunsen’s Egypt's Place in 
Universal History. Pleyte, \V\, La Religion dts 
P re- Israelites, 1802. Beauregard, Ollivier, Les 
Divinites Egyptiennes, leur Origine, leur Culte, et 
son Expansion dans le Monde . 1866. The work of 
Dr. Lepsius is based chiefly upon the inscriptions 
of sarcophagi in the Berlin Museum, and gives the 
earliest known text of the Book of the Dead. 
This text, though much more brief than that of 
the Turin papyrus, contains the important doc- 
trines of the immortality of the soul, the rehabil- 
itation of the body, the judgment of both good 
and bad, the punishment of the wicked, the justifi- 
cation of the righteous and their admission to the 
blessed state of the gods. These doctrines are 
amplified and repeated under various forms, in the 
larger text translated by Dr. Birch. 

Valuable articles on Egyptology may be found 
in the Revue Arch cologique, the Journal of Sacred 
Literature, the Bibliotheca Sacra, the Melanges 
Egyptologiques of M. Chabas, the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy , the Abhnndlungen der 
Ah id. d. Wisscnschaften vi Berlin, and especially 
in the ZeitschriJ't fur Agyptische Spraehe und 
Atlerthumskunde, published monthly at Berlin, and 
edited by Drs. Lepsius and Brugsch. J. P. T. 

EGYPTIAN masc. ; fTn^'D, fem.: 

Afyl/jrrios, Aiyuirria: jfZgyphtis), EGYPTIANS 
(D'TSD, masc.; riV^D, fem.; Dn?D: 
Alyvirrioi, yvvatKcs Aiyvirrov- si u/i/ptii, sKgypiicc 
tnulieres). Natives of Egypt. The word most 
commonly rendered Egyptians (Mitsraim) is the 
name of the country, and might be appropriately 
so translated in many cases. W. A. W. 

* In Acts xxi. 38, an Egyptian is mentioned 
who headed a popular tumult in the procuratorship 
of Felix, whom the Homan chiliarch at first sup- 
|xjscd might be Paul, whom he had rescued from 
the rage of the Jews. Josephus giv?s an account 
of the same Egyptian, whom he likewise represents 
as having appeared in the time of Felix (ft. ./. ii. 
13, § 5, and Ant. xx. 7, § 6). In some other 
respects the Jewish historian seems to be hardly 
less at variance with himself in the two passages, 
than with Luke’s account. In B. ./. ii. 13, § 5, 
Josephus relates that a juggler (ySrjs), whom he 
dso denominates & Aiyvwrtos, having procured for 
himself the reputation of a prophet, led a multitude 


of about 30,000 men out of the desert to the Moui I 
of Olives, and promised them that the walls of 
Jerusalem would fall down at his command; but 
Felix fell upon them, the Egyptian fled with a few 
men (yter’ oAtycw), most of his followers were slain 
or taken prisoners, and the rest of the crowd (t5 
Aot irbv 7tAt )6os) dispersed. In his Ant. xx. 7, § 
6, Josephus states that this Egyptian came to 
Jerusalem, that he persuaded the populace to go 
out with him to the Mount of Olives, where he 
would exhibit to them the wonder before mentioned ; 
and then he speaks of the attack of Felix, and in 
that connection says merely that 400 of the Egyp- 
tian’s adherents were slain, and 200 were taken cap- 
tive, without adding any tiling further. The points 
of apparent disagreement here are, that in one case 
the Egyptian brings the people from the desert to 
the Mount of Olives, in the other, from Jerusalem; 
in one case that the greater part of 30,000 people 
are slain or taken prisoners; in the other, that the 
number of the slain amounts to only 400, that of 
the prisoners to only 200. 

Here now is an example, as Tlioluck argues 
( Glaubwiiniigkeit der evangel. Geschichte , pp. 
169, 170), which shows how reasonable it is, if a 
writer’s general credibility be acknowledged, that 
we should reconcile such differences by having re- 
course to supposition or combination. Under this 
rnle, we may view the case thus : “ The Egyptian 
at first had a band of sicarii (Luke’s vtKapioi), 
and a rabble bad also attached themselves to him; 
these people lie leaves behind on the Mount of 
Olives, and leads thither out of Jerusalem an ad- 
ditional crowd, so that the entire multitude might 
amount to about 30,000 men. As usually happens 
in such cases, curiosity merely had drawn together 
most of them. Only a smaller company belonged 
to the train of his followers, and among these were 
the sicarii ; the attack of the Homans was directed 
properly against these, of whom Felix slew 400, 
and made 200 prisoners. With a small number, 

. i. e., with the 4000 of whom Luke speaks, he escaped 
into the desert ; the remaining mass, i. e., T b 
nAgdos, of which the first passage of Josephus 
speaks, dispersed. In this, or in a similar way, 
the Jewish historian may be reconciled with him- 
self, and with the writer of the Acts.” II. 

E'HI OnS [brother, i. e. friend, of Jehovah, 
Ges.] : ’Ayxfsi [Alex. A7X 6IS 0 Tchi), head of 
one of the Benjamitc houses, according to the list 
in Gen. xlvi. 21, and son of Bclah according to the 
LXX. version of that passage. He seems to be the 

same as Alii-ram, in the list in Num. 

xxvi. 38, and if so, Ahiratn is probably the right 
name, as the family were called A hira mites. In 1 
Clir. viii. 1, the same person seems to be called 

rnns, Aharah, and perhaps also P'lPS, Ahoah, 
in ver. 4 (’A^id, LXX., and in Cod. Vatic. [?J 
’A PjnS (’Ax«0> Ahiah, ver. 7, and "IPS 
(’AJp), Aher, i Chr. vii. 12. These fluctuations 
in the orthography seem to indicate that the original 
copies were partly effaced by time or injury. 
[Bmchkk: Chronicles.] A. C. H. 

E HUD (TinS [tiwion] : [’Ac£0,] ‘Acv5; [Alex. 
Apetb, n5;] Joseph. ’hJuStjs: Aod, [Ahod]), like 
Gera, an hereditary name among the Benjamites. 

I. Fluid, the son of Bilhan, and great-grandson 
of Beiyainin the Patriarch (1 Chr. vii. 10, viil. 6' 
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2. i’AciS: Aod .] Ehud, the son of Gera : 

r^pd: Gera ; three others of the name, Gen. xivi. 
21; 2 Sam. xvi. 5; 1 Chr. viii. 3), of the tribe of 
Benjamin (Judg. iii. 15, marg. “son of Jemini,” 

but vid. Gesen. Lex. sub v. the second 

Judge of the Israelites (b. c. 1336). In the Bible 
he is not called a Judge, but a deliverer (1. c.): so 
Othniel (Judg. iii. 9) and all the Judges (Nek. ix. 
27). As a Benjamite he was specially chosen to 
destroy Eglon, who had established himself in Jer- 
icho, which was included in the boundaries of that 
tribe. [Eglon.] In Josephus he appears as a 
young man (veavias)- He was very strong, and 
left-handed. So A.tV. ; but the more literal ren- 
dering is, as in margin, “shut of his right hand.” 
The words are differently rendered: (1) left- 
handed, and unable to use his right; (2) using his 
left hand as readily as his right. For (1), are 
Targum, Joseph., Syr. (impotent), Arab. ( aridum ), 
aud Jewish writers generally; Cajet., Buxtorf, 

Parkh., Gesen. (impeditus): derivation of 

from HipS, the latter only in Ps. lxix. 15, where 
it — to shut. For (2), LXX. (a/u£t5e£ios), Vulg. 
(qui utrdque mana pro dextra utebatur), Corn, a 
Lap., Bonfrer, Patrick (cf. tv Horn. 11. 
xxi. 163, Hipp. Aph. 7, 43); Judg. xx. 16, sole re- 
currence of the phrase, applied to 700 Benjamites, 
the picked men of the army, who were not likely 
to be chosen for a physical defect. As regards Ps. 

lxix. 15, it is urged that may = cor o«o = 

aperio ; hence = apertus — expeditus, q. d. 

expeditd dextra ; or if “ clausus ,” clausus dextvd 
= ductus dextra = Tvepi<>€^ios 7 ambidexter (vid. 
Pol. Syn.). The feint of drawing the dagger from 
the right thigh (Judg. iii. 21) is consistent with 
either opinion. For Ehud’s adventures see Eg- 
lon; and for the period of eighty years’ rest 
which his valor is said to have procured for the Is- 
raelites, see Judges. T. E. B. 

E'KER ('ll/.?? [a rooting up , perk. = one trans- 
planted, foreigner} : ’A u6p\ [Comp. ’I /cap:] 
Achar), a descendant of Judah through the fami- 
lies of Ilezron and Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 27). 

EK/REBEL (’E/cpe/BjA; [Vat. Sin. E-ype- 
Pesh. Ecrabat : Vulg. omits), 

a place named in Jud.’vii. 18 only, as “near to 
Chusi, which is on the brook Mochraur;” appar- 
ently somewhere in the hill country to the south- 
east of the Plain of Esdraelon and of Dothain. 
The Syriac reading of the word points to the place 
Acrabbein , mentioned by Eusebius in the 0 nomas - 
ticon as the capital of a district called Acrabnttine , 
and still standing as Akrabih , about 6 miles south- 
east of Nablus (Shechem), in the Wady Makfu- 
nyeh , on the road to the Jordan valley (Van de 
Velde, ii. 304, and Map). Though frequently 
mentioned by Josephus (B. J. ii. 20, § 4, iii. 3, 
§5, &c.), neither the place nor the district are 
named in the Bible, and they must not be con- 


« * There is a play on this meaning as well as the 
sound of the name in Zeph. ii. 4 ’p'lpV), 

3nly slightly apparent in the A. V. The Vulg. reminds 
is of the verbal assonance in its Accaron eradicabitur. 

II. 

b The LXX. in both MSS., and Josephus (Am. vi. 

44 
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founded with those of the same name in the south 
of Judah. [Akrabbim ; Arabattine; Maaleh- 
ACRABBIM.] G. 

EK'RON O’Hpy [eradication «] : ^ ’Aac/co* 
pdv; [1 Sam. v. 10, xvii. 52i*t, Rom. Vat. Alex. 
' AcTKaAccv', so Rom. Vat. 1 Sam. vi. 16, vii. 14; 
Jer. xxv. 20, FA. 1 A KKapco'] Accaron [in Josh, 
xix. 43, Acron ]), one of the five towns belonging 
to the lords of the Philistines, and the most north- 
erly of the five (Josh. xiii. 3). Like the other 
Philistine cities its situation was in the Shefelah. 
It fell to the lot of Judah (Josh. xv. [11,] 45, 46; 
Judg. i. 18), and indeed formed one of the land- 
marks on his north border, the boundary running 
from thence to the sea at Jabneel ( Yebna). We 
afterwards, however, find it mentioned among the 
cities of Dan (Josh. xix. 43). But it mattered 
little to which tribe it nominally belonged, for be- 
fore the monarchy it was again in full possession 
of the Philistines (1 Sam. v 10). Ekron was the 
Inst place to Vkich the ark was carried before its 
return to Israel, and the mortality there in conse- 
quence seems to have been move deadly than at 
either Ashdod or Gath. ft From Ekron to Beth- 
siiemesh was a straight highway. Henceforward 
Ekron appears to have remained uninterruptedly in 
the hands of the Philistines (1 Sam. xvii. 52; 2 
K. i. 2, 16; Jer. xxv. 2J). Except the casual 
mention of a sanctuary of Baal-zebub existing there 
(2 K. i. 2, 3, 6, 16), there is nothing to distinguish 
Ekron from any other town of this district — it 
was the scene of no occurrence, and the native 
place of no man of fame in any way. The follow- 
ing complete the references to it, [1 Sam. vi. 16, 
17, vii. 14;] Am. i. 8; Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. ix. 
5, 7. 

'Akir, the modern representative of Ekron, lies 
at about 5 miles S. W. of R nnlelt , and 3 due E. 
of Yebna , on the northern side of the important 
valley Wady Surar. “ The village contains about 
50 mud houses, without a remnant of antiquity, 
except two large finely built wells.” The plain 
south is rich, hut immediately round the village it 
has a dreary, forsaken appearance, only relieved by 
a few scattered stunted trees (Porter, llandb. p. 
275; and see Van de Velde, ii. 169; Rob. ii. 228). 
In proximity to Jabneh ( Yebna) and Betk-skemesh 
(Ain Sftems), Akir agrees with the requirements of 
Ekron in the O. T., and also with the indications 
of the Onomasticon (s. v. Accaron). Jerome 
there mentions a tradition that the Turris Strato 
nis, Qesarea, was Ekron. 

In the Apocrypha it appears as Accaron (1 
Macc. x. 89, only) bestowed with its borders ( T ck 
opia auTrjs) by Alexander Balas on Jonathan Mac- 
caboeus as a reward for his services. It was known 
in the Middle Ages by the same name. (See 
the quotation ill Rob. ii. 228, note.) 

The word Ekronites appears in Josh. xiii. 3, 
and 1 Sam. v. 10. In the former it should be sin- 
gular — “ the Ekronite; ” in the latter 

* g! 


§ 1), substitute Ascalon for Ekron throughout this 
passage (1 Sam. v 10-12). In support of this it 
should be remarked that, according to the Hebrew 
text, the golden trespass offerings were given for Aske- 
lon, though it is omitted from the detailed narrative 
of the journevings of the ark. There are other im- 
portant differences between the LXX. and Hebrew 
tests of this transaction. See especially ver. 6 
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EK'RONITES, THE Ornf^n, 

C’O'Tf^rj: (J ’AKKapan'rrjs, oi ’ A<r/faAa> virat ; 
[Vat. -t/ei-; Comp. ’A/capwi/Trai :] Accaronike). 
The inhabitants of Ekron (Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. v. 
10). In the latter passage the LXX. read “ Esh- 
kalonites.” W. A. W. 

E'LA (’HAa: Jolaman ), 1 Esdr. ix. 27. 
[Ela m.] 

EL' AD AH (rn^bs [idiom God adonis; or 
El's (God’s) attire, Fiirst] : ’EAaSa, [Vat. AaaSa;] 
Alex. EAeaSa: Elada), a descendant of Ephraim 
through Shuthelah (1 Chr. vii. 20). 

E'LAH. 1. (nbs [oa&or terebinth] : ’HAa; 
Joseph. ‘'HAat'oy: Ela), the son and successor of 
Baasha, king of Israel (1 K. xvi. 8-14); his reign 
lasted for little more than a year (comp. ver. 8 with 
10). lie was killed, while drunk, by Zimri, in the 
house of his steward Arza, who was probably a 
confederate in the plot. This occurred, according 
to Josephus (Ant. viii. 12, § 4), while his army and 
ofliecrs were absent at the siege of Gibbethon. 

2. Father of lloshea, the last king of Israel (2 
K. xv. 30, xvii. 1). W. L. B. 

E'LAH. 1 . (nbs [ocr&or terebinth ] : f H Aas; 
[in 1 Chr. ’HAas, Comp. Aid. ’HAa:] Ela), one 
of the dukes of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 41; 1 Chr. i. 
52). By Knobel ( Genesis , ad loc.) the name is 
compared with Elath on the Bed Sea. [Duke.] 

2. Shimei bcn-Elah (accur. Ela, SbS: ’HAa) 
was Solomon’s commissariat officer in Benjamin (1 
K. iv. 18). 

3. (’A5a; [Vat. HpaSai, HAa; Comp. ’HAa':] 
Alex. AAa), a son of Caleb the son of Jephunneh 
(1 Chr. iv. 15). llis sons were called Kenaz or 
Uknaz; but the words may be taken as if Kenaz 
was, with Elah, a son of Caleb. The names of 
both Elah and Kenaz appear amongst the Edomite 
“ dukes.” 

4. (’HAo6; [Vat. om.;] Alex. HAa), son of 
L*.zi, a Benjamite (1 Chr. ix. 8), and one of the 
chiefs of the tribe at the settlement of the country. 

E'LAH, THE VALLEY OF (Plbsn p»Y 
= Valley of the Terebinth : rj noiAas ’HAa, or 
t rjs 5 pv6s t once tt) noiAabt- 1 allis Tcrebinthi), 
a valley in (not “byj” as the A. V. has it) which 
the Israelites wore encamped against the Philistines 
when David killed Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 2, PJ). 
It is once more mentioned in the same connection 
(xxi. 0). We have only the most general indica- 
tions of its ]>osition. It lay somewhere near Socoii 
of Judah, and A/.ckah, and was nearer Ekron than 
any other Philistine town. So much maybe gath- 
ered from the narrative of 1 Sam. xvii. Socoh lias 
been with great probability identified with Sntrei- 
keh, near to Beit Netif some 14 miles S. W. of 
Jerusalem, on the road to Beit .fibrin and Gaza, 
among the more western of the hills of Judah, not 
far from where they begin to descend into the great 
Philistine Plain. The village stands on the south 
slopes of the Wady es-Sumt, or Valley of the Aca- 
cia, which runs off in a X. \V. direction across the 
plain to the sea just above Ashdod. Below 
Suiveikeh it is joined by two other wadys, large 
though inferior in size to itself, and the junction 
of the three forms a considerable open space of not 
ess than a mile wide, cultivated in fields of grain. 
In the centre is a wide torrent bed thickly strewed 


with round pebbles, and bordered by the scarii 
hushes from which the valley derives its present 
name. 

There seems no reason to doubt that this is the 
Valley of the Terebinth. It has changed its name 
and is now called after another kind of tree, hut 
the terebinth (Butin) appears to he plentiful in the 
neighborhood, and one of the largest specimens in 
Palestine still stands in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the spot. A mile down the valley from 
Suweikeh is Tell Z nkariyeh , which Schwarz (p. 
102) and Van de Velde propose to identify with 
Azekali. If this could he maintained, the site of 
the valley might be regarded as certain. Ekron is 
17 miles, and Bethlehem 12 miles, distant from 
Socoh. l or the valley, see Bob. ii. 20, 21; Van 
de Velde, ii. 191; Porter, Ilandb. pp. 249, 250, 
280. [See also Bitter's Geoyr. if Palestine , 
Gage's trans. iii. 241 ; Porter’s Giant Cities , Ac., 
p. 222; Bob. Phys. Geoyr. p. 117; and the refer- 
ences under Davii>, at the end.] 

There is a point in the topographical indications 
of 1 Sam. xvii., which it is very desirable should 
be carefully examined on the spot. The Philistines 
were between Socoh and Azekali, at Ephes-dam- 
mim, or Pas-dammim, on the mountain on the S. 
side of the Wady, while the Israelites were in the 

“ valley ” (pE3?) of the terebinth, or rather on the 
mountain on the N. side, and “the ravine” or 
“ the glen ” (S^2n), was between the two armies 
(ver. 2, 3). Again (ver. 52), the Israelites pursued 
the Philistines “ till you come to 1 the ravine. ’ ” 
(the same word). There is evidently a marked 
difference between the “valley” and the “ ravine,” 
and a little attention on the spot might do much 
towards elucidating this, and settling the identifi- 
cation of tbe place. 

The traditional “ Valley of the Terebinth” is 
the Wady Beit Hanina , which lies about 4 miles 
to the N. W. of Jerusalem, and is crossed by the 
road to Nebi Samuel. The scene of David's con- 
flict is pointed out a little north of the “ Tombs 
of tbe Judges ” and close to the traces of the old 
paved road. But this spot is in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, and otherwise does not correspond with the 
narrative of the text. G. 

E'LAM (CVV : [in Gen.,] ’EAa^u, [Alex. 
AiAapt; in 1 Chr., Jer. xlix., Ez., Dan. (Theodot.), 
AiAa/x? in Jer. xxv. 25, Alex. 1 FA. 1 omit, Alex. 4 
Aid. Aaidari in Is., Bom. EAajutrai ; xi. 11, \ at. 
AiAa/xetTai, Alex. AiAa/jurai’, xxi. 2, xxii. G, A at. 
Alex. EA afienai', Dan. viii. 2 (LXX.), ’EAo/xafs:] 
. Elam [Gen. xiv. Ela mi he; Jer. xxv. 25, Elam ] ), 
like Aram, seems to have been originally the name 
of a man — the son of Shorn (Gen. x. 22; 1 Chr. 
i. 17). Commonly, however, it is used as the ap- 
pellation of a country (Gen. xiv. 1, 9; Is. xi. 11, 
xxi. 2, [xxii. G;] Jer. xxv. 25, xlix. 34-39; Ez. 
xxxii. 24; Dan. viii. 2), and will be so treated in 
this article. 

'l he Elam of Scripture appears to be the prov- 
ince lying south of Assyria, and east Df Persia 
Proper, to which Herodotus gives the name of 
Gissia (iii. 91, v. 49, Ac.), and which is termed 
Susis or Susiana by the geographers (Strab. xv. 3, 
§ 12; Ptolem. vi. 3, Ac.). It includes a portion 
of the mountainous country separating between the 
Meso|>otamian plain and the high table-land of 
Iran, together with a fertile and valuable low trad 
at the foot of the range between it and the Tigris 
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rhc passage of Daniel (viii. 2) which places Shu- 
»han (Susa) in “the province of Elam,” may be 
regarded as decisive of this identification, which is 
further confirmed by the frequent mention of Ely- 
tnaeans in this district (Strab. xi. 13, § 6, xvi. 1, 
§ 17; Ptolem. vi. 3; Plin. II. N.x i. 26, &c.), as 
well as by the combinations in which Elam is found 
in Scripture (see Gen. xiv. 1 ; Is. xxi. 2 ; Ez. xxxii. 
24). It appears from Gen. x. 22 that this coun- 
try was originally peopled by descendants of Shem, 
closely allied to the Aramaeans (Syrians) and the 
Assyrians; and from Gen. xiv. 1-12 it is evident 
that by the time of Abraham a very important 
power had been built up in the same region. Not 
only is “ Chedor-laomer, king of Elam,” at the 
head of a settled government, and able to make 
war at a distance of two thousand miles from his 
own country, but he manifestly exercises a su- 
premacy over a number of other kings, among 
whom we even find Amraphel, king of tShinar , or 
Babylonia. It is plain then that at this early time 
the predominant power in Lower Mesopotamia was 
Elam, which for a while held the place possessed 
earlier by Babylon (Gen. x. 10), and later hy either 
Babylon or Assyria. Discoveries made in the coun- 
try itself confirm this view. They exhibit to us 
Susa, the Elamitic capital, as one of the most an- 
cient cities of the East, and show its monarchs to 
have maintained, throughout almost the whole pe- 
riod of Babylonian and Assyrian greatness, a quasi- 
independent position. Traces are even thought to 
have been found of Chedor-laomer himself, whom 
some are inclined to identify with an early Babylo- 
nian monarch, who is called the “ Eavager of the 
West,” and whose name reads as Kudur-mnjmla . 
The Elamitic empire established at this time was, 
however, but of short duration. Babylon and As- 
syria proved on the whole stronger powers, and 
Elam during the period of their greatness can only 
be regarded as the foremost of their feudatories. 
Like the other subject nations she retained her own 
monarchs, and from time to time, for a longer or a 
shorter space, asserted and maintained her inde- 
pendence. But generally she was content to ac- 
knowledge one or other of the two leading powers 
as her suzerain. Towards the close of the Assyrian 
period she is found allied with Babylon, and en- 
gaged in hostilities with Assyria ; hut she seems to 
have declined in strength after the Assyrian empire 
was destroyed, and the Median and Babylonian 
arose upon its ruins. Elam is clearly a “ province ” 
of Babylonia in Belshazzar’s time (Dan. viii. 2), 
and we may presume that it had been subject to 
Babylon at least from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 
[Elymais.] The desolation which Jeremiah (xlix. 
30-34) and Ezekiel (xxxii. 24-25) foresaw, was 
probably this conquest, which destroyed the last 
semblance of Elamitic independence. It is uncer- 
tain at what time the Persians added Elam to their 
empire. Possibly it only fell under their dominion 
together with Babylon ; but there is some reason 
to think that it may have revolted and joined the 
Persians before the city was besieged. The prophet 
Isaiah in two places (xxi. 2, xxii. 6) seems to speak 
of Elam as taking part in the destruction of Baby- 
on; and unless we are to regard him with our 
translators as using the word loosely for Persia, we 
must suppose that on the advance of Cyrus and his 
investment of the Chaldsean capital, Elam made 
common cause with the assailants. She now be- 
came merged .n the Persian empire, forming a dis- 
inct satrapy (Ilerod iii. 91), and furnishing to the 
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crown an annual tribute of 300 talents. Susa, hei 
capital, was made the ordinary residence of the 
court, and the metropolis of the whole empire, a 
curious circumstance, the causes of which will be 
hereafter considered. [Suusuan.] This mark of 
favor, did not, however, prevent revolts. Not only 
was the Magian revolution organized and carried 
out at Susa, but there seem to have been at least 
two Elamitic revolts in the early part of the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis (Behistun Inscr. col. i. par. 
10, and col. ii. par. 3). After these futile efforts, 
Elam acquiesced in her subjection, and, as a Per- 
sian province, followed the fortunes of the empire. 

It has been already observed that Elam is called 
Cissia by Herodotus, and Susiana by the Greek and 
Roman geographers. The latter is a term formed 
artificially from the capital city, but the former is 
a genuine territorial title, and marks probably an 
important fact in the history of the country. The 
Elamites, a Semitic people, who were the primitive 
inhabitants (Gen. x. 22), appear to have been in- 
vaded and conquered at a very early time hy a 
llaniitic or Cushite race from Babylon, which was 
the ruling element in the territory from a date 
anterior to Chedor-laomer. These Cushites were 
called by the Greeks CV&siaus (KurcioO* or Ctssaeans 
(Kotro-aioi), and formed the dominant race, while 
the Elamites or Elymaeans were in a depressed con- 
dition. In Scripture the country is called by its 
primitive title without reference to subsequent 
changes; in the Greek writers it takes its name 
from the conquerors. The Greek traditions of 
Memnon and his Ethiopians are based upon this 
Cushite conquest, and rightly connect the Cissians 
or Cossaeans of Susiana with the Cushite inhabitants 
of the upper valley of the Nile. G. R. 

2. [’IouActyi; Alex., by inclusion of prec. name, 
Iej/owjAcvAa/i-] A Korhite Levite, fifth son of 
Meshelemiah; one of the Bene- Asaph [sons of 
Asaph], in the time of King David (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 3). 

3. [AlAciju; Alex. ArjAa/a.] A chief man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, one of the sons of Shashak (1 
Chr. viii. 24). 

4. (’Ai'Aafi, [AlActyt,] ’HAa/*; [in Ezr. ii. 7, 
Vat. MaActjU ; viii. 7, Vat. HAa; Neh. vii. 12, FA. 
EAa^i; 1 Esdr. v. 12, Vat. Iwa/iov ? viii. 33, Alex. 
EAcijU, Vat. (with foil, word) Actyte<nas:] ^Elam 
[in Ezr. viii. 7, Alam ; 1 Esdr. v. 12, Demu, viii. 
33, Sala].) “Children [sons] of Elam,” Bene- 
Elarn , to the number of 1254, returned with Zerub- 
habel from Babylon (Ezr. ii. 7; Neh. vii. 12; 1 
Esdr. v. 12), and a further detachment of 71 men 
with Ezra in the second caravan (Ezr. viii. 7 ; 1 
Esdr. viii. 33). It was one of this family, She- 
chaniah, son of Jehiel, who encouraged Ezra in his 
efforts against the indiscriminate marriages of the 

people (x. 2, Cetib , dVw, Olam), and six of the 
Bene-Elam accordingly put away their foreign 
wives (x. 26). Elam occurs amongst the names 
of those, the chief of the people, who signed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 14). The lists 
of Ezr. ii. and Neh. vii. contain apparently an 
irregular mixture of the names of places and of 
persons. In the former, ver. 21-34, with one or 
two exceptions, are names of places; 3-19, on the 
other hand, are not known as names of places, and 
are probably of persons. No such place as Elam 
is mentioned as in Palestine, either in the Bible or 
in the Onomasticon of Eusebius, nor has siuce been 
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discovered as existing in the country. We may 
therefore conclude that it was a person. 

5. In the same lists is a second Elam, whose 
»ons, to the same number as in the former case, 
returned with Zernbbabel (Ezr. ii. 31; Neh. vii. 
34), and which for the sake of distinction is called 

“ the other Elam ” Cb'*!? : ’ HAa/tap, I 

’HAa/eaao; [Comp. and AlXa/x erepos:] 

jElani alter). The coincidence of the numbers is 
curious, and also suspicious. 

6. [Horn. Vat. om. ; Alex. AiAaju; Comp. Aid. 

'EXa/i’- AElam.] One of the priests who accom- 
panied Nehemiah at the dedication of the new wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 42). G. 

EXAMITES (S'DbS : [Vat. HAa/AaiOi for 
A avaioii Comp. 'EXajuiTai ;] 'EXujuaioi, Strab. 
Ptol: sElamitce). This word is found only in 
Ezra, iv. 9 ; and is omitted in that place by the 
Septuagint writers, who probably regarded it as a 
gloss upon “ Susanchites,” which hail occurred only 
a little before. The Elamites were the original 
inhabitants of the country called Elam ; they were 
descendants of Shem, and perhaps drew their name 
from an actual man, Warn (Gen. x. 22). It has 
been observed in the preceding article that the 
Elamites yielded before a (’ossaean or Cushite in- 
vasion. They appear to have been driven in part 
to the mountains, where Strabo places them (xi. 
13, § G: xvi. 1, § 17), in part to the coast, where 
they are located by Ptolemy (vi. 3). Little is 
known of their manners and customs, or of their 
ethnic character. Strabo says they were skillful 
archers (xv. 3, § 10), and with this agree the 
notices both of Isaiah and Jeremiah, the latter of 
whom speaks of “ the bow of Elam ” (xlix. 35), 
while the former says that “ Elam bare the quiver” 
(xxii. G). Isaiah adds also in this place, that they 
fought both on horseback and from chariots. They 
appear to have retained their nationality with 
peculiar tenacity; for it is plain from the mention 
of them on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 9), that 
they still at that time kept their own language, 
and the distinct notice of them by Ptolemy more 
than a century later seems to show that they were 
not even then merged in the Cossa-ans. In Jud. 
i. G the name is given in the Greek form as Ery- 
iu.kans. G. ii. 

EL'ASAH [ God created ]: *HA- 

cur<£: Elasa). 1. One of the Hene-Pashur [sons 
of PashurJ, a priest, in the time of Ezra, who had 
married a Gentile wife (Ezra, x. 22). In the apocry- 
phal Esdras, the name is corrupted to Talsas. 

2. (’EA ecurdvy Alex. EA eaaap', [PA. EAea^ap; 
Comp. ’EAeau-aj). Son of Shaplian; one of the two 
men who were sent on a mission by King Zedekiah 
to Nebuchadnezzar at Rabylon after the first de- 
portation from Jerusalem, and \vho at the same 
time took charge of the letter of Jeremiah the 
Prophet to the captives in Pabylon (Jer. xxix. 3). 

Elasali is precisely the same name as Elkasaii, 
the latter being the more correct rendering of the 
Hebrew word. 

k'IjAth, e'loth (nV s, nib's [(roe*, 

oerh. palm-trees, Ge 9 .; the former a collective sin- 
gular, and hence = plural] : AiAwiq AiXdd', [AiAw0; 
2 K. xiv. 22, Vat. AiAcvju, Alex. EAo>0; 2 K. xvi. 
6, 2 Chr. viii. 17, Alex. AiActju;] Joseph. Ant. 
PilXarf): Elath , A Hath. sEhth, Alla), the name 
»f a ♦«wn of the land of lvdom, commonly men- 


tioned together with Eziongkbj x, juid situate at 
the head of the Arabian Gulf, which was thence 
called the Elanitic Gulf. It first occurs in the 
account of the wanderings (Deut. ii. 8), and in 
later times must have come under the rule of David 
in his conquest of the land of Edom, when “ he 
put garrisons in Edom, throughout all Edom put 
he garrisons, and all they of Edom became David’s 
servants” (2 Sam. viii. 14). We find the place 
named again in connection with Solomon’s navy, 
“ in Eziongcbcr, which is beside Eloth, on the shore 
of the Led Sea, in the land of Edom ” (1 K. ix. 
2G; ef. 2 Chr. viii. 17). It was apparently included 
in the revolt of Edom against Joram recorded in 2 
K. viii. 20; but it was taken by Azariah, who 
“ built Elath, and restored it to Judah ” (xiv. 22; 
[2 Chr. xxvi. 2]). After this, however, “ Pezin 
king of Syria recovered Elath, and drave out the 
Jews from Elath, and the Syrians came to Elath 
and dwelt there to this day” (xvi. G). From this 
time the place is not mentioned until the Roman 
period, during which it became a frontier town of 
the south, and the residence of a Christian bishop. 

" 0 £ 

The Arabic name is Eyleh ( ). 

In the geography of Arabia, Eyleh forms the 
extreme northern limit of the province of the llijaz 
(El-Makreezee, Khitat ; and Mardsid, 8. v. ; cf. 
Arabia), and is connected with some points of the 
history of the country. According to several native 
writers the district of Eyleh was, in very ancient 
times, peopled by the Sameyda’, said to be a tribe 
of the Amalekites (the first Amalek). Tie town 
itself, however, is stated to have received its name 
from Eyleh, daughter of Midian (El-Makreezee's 
Khitat, s. v. ; Caussin’s Essai stir l' Hist, ties Arabes , 
i. 23). The Amalekites, if we may credit the 
writings of Arab historians, passed in the earliest 
times from the neighborhood of the Persian Gulf 
through the peninsula (spreading over the greater 
part ef it), and thence finally passed into Arabia 
Petraa. Future researches may trace in these 
fragments of primeval tradition the origin ol the 
Phoenicians. Herodotus seems to strengthen such 
a supposition when he says that the latter people 
came from the Eryihraan .Sea. Were the Phoeni- 
cians a mixed Cushite settlement from the Persian 
Gulf, who carried with them the known maritime 
characteristics of the peoples of that stock, developed 
in the great commerce of 'lyre, and in that of the 
Persian Gulf, and, as a link between their extreme 
eastern and western settlements, in the fleets that 
sailed from Eziongeber and Elath, and from the 
southern ports of the Yemen? [See Arabia; 
Capiitor; Mizraim.] It should be observed, 
however, that Tyrian sailors manned the fleets of 
Solomon and of Jehoshaphat. 

Py the Greeks and Romans, Elath was called 
’EActea (Ptol. v. 17, § 1), A'lXava (Strabo, xvi. 
7G8; Plin. v. 12, vi. 32). Under their rule it 
lost its former importance with the transference of 
its trade to other ports, such ns Percnice, Myoa 
llormos, and Arsinoc ; but in Mohammedan times 
it again became a place of some note. It is now 
quite insignificant. It lies on the route of the 
Egyptian pilgrim -caravan, and the mountain-road, 
or ’Akabah named after it, was improved, or recon- 
structed, by Ahmad Ibn-Tooloon, who ruled Egypt 
from about A. I), 840 to 848. K. S. P. 

* Near the present ’ Akabah , at the head of the 
Elanitic Gulf, are “extensive mounds of rubbrah 
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tiidi mating that a very ancient city has here utterly 
perished,’’ remains which Dr. Robinson supposes 
to mark the site of Elatk ( Bibl . Res. i. 241, 1st 
ed.). Stanley ( S . $ P. p. 84) thinks that Elath 
Btood on the spot where ’ Akabah itself now stands. 
See also Burckhardt’s Reisen, p. 828. It may be 
correct to combine the two statements, inasmuch 
as the ancient town may have embraced a wider 
circuit than its modern successor. The propriety 
of the ancient name (see its import above) is at- 
tested by the palm-groves still found in that neigh- 
borhood. H. 

EL-BETH / EL (bN"7T? bs= God of 
the House of God: LXX., both MSS. omit the 
“El,” Bcu6-h\‘, and so also Vulg., Domus Dei , Syr. 
and Arabic versions), the name which Jacob is said 
to have bestowed on the place at which God ap- 
peared to him when he was flying from Esau (Gen. 
xxxv. 7). This account differs from the more de- 
tailed narrative in chap, xxviii., inasmuch as it 
places the bestowal of the name after the return 
from Mesopotamia. A third version of the trans- 
action is given in xxxv. 15. [Bethel, where see 
note y Amer. ed.] G. 

ELCI'A (’EAkuz), one of the forefathers of 
Judith, and therefore belonging to the tribe of 
Simeon (Jud. viii. 1); what Hebrew name the 
word represents is doubtful. Hilkiah is probably 
Chelkias, two steps back in the genealogy. The 
Syriac version [with 5 Greek MSS.] has Elkana. 
In the Vulgate the names are hopelessly altered. 

ELT)AAH (ny'jbSl, whom God calls [Ges.; 
the knowing one , Fiirst] : ’EASaya, ’EA5a5a; 
[in I Chr. Vat., EAAaSa, Alex. EASaa:] Pldaa ; 
Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33), the last, iu order, of 
the sons of Midian. The name does not occur 
except in the two lists of Midian’s offspring; and 
no satisfactory trace of the tribe which we may 
suppose to have taken the appellation lias yet been 
found. E. S. P. 

ELT)AD and ME'DAD [whom 

God loves , Ges.]: ’EAoaS teal Mco5a5: Eldad el 
\(edad) y two of the 70 elders to whom was com- 
municated the prophetic power of Moses (Xum. xi. 
1G, 2G). Although their names were upon the list 
which Moses had drawn up (xi. 20), they did not 
repair with the rest of their brethren to the taber- 
nacle, but continued to prophesy in the camp. 
Moses being requested by Joshua to forbid this, 
refused to do so, and expressed a wish that the 
gift of prophecy might be diffused throughout the 
people. The great fact of the passage is the more 
general distribution of the spirit of prophecy, which 
had hitherto been concentrated in Moses ; and the 
implied sanction of a tendency to separate the exer- 
cise of this gift from the service of the tabernacle, 
and to make it more generally available for the 
enlightenment and instruction of the Israelites, a 
tendency which afterwards led to the establishment 
of “ schools of the prophets.” The circumstance 
is in strict accordance with the Jewish tradition 
-hat all prophetic inspiration emanated originally 
from Moses, and was transmitted from him by a 
legitimate succession down to the time of the Cap- 
acity. The mode of prophecy in the case of Eldad 
anil Medad was probably the extempore production 
of hymns, chanted forth to the people (Hammond): 
romp, the case of Saul, 1 Sam. x. 11. 

From Num. x 25, it appears that the gift was 
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not merely intermittent, but a continuous energy 
though only occasionally developed in action. 

T. E. B. 

ELDER (]i2x* TrpeafivTepos' senior). The 
term elder or old man , as the Hebrew literally im- 
ports, was one of extensive use, as an official title, 
among the Hebrew’s and the surrounding nations. 
It applied to various offices; Eliezer, for instance, 
is described as the “old man of the house,” i. e. 
the major-domo (Gen. xxiv. 2); the officers of Phiv- 
raoh’s household (Gen. 1. 7), and, at a later period, 
David’s head servants (2 Sam. xii. 17) w r ere so 
termed; while in Ez. xxvii. 9, the “old men of 
Gebal ” are the master-workmen. As betokening 
a political office, it applied not only to the Hebrews, 
but also to the Egyptians (Gen. 1. 7), the Moabites 
and Midianites (Num. xxii. 7). Wherever a pa- 
triarchal system is in force, the office of the elder 
will be foimd, as the keystone of the social and po- 
litical fabric ; it is so at the present day among the 
Arabs, where the Sheikh ( = the old man) is the 
highest authority in the tribe. That the title 
originally had reference to age, is obvious ; and age 
was naturally a concomitant of the office at ail pe- 
riods (Josh. xxiv. 31; 1 K. xii. G), even when the 
term had acquired its secondary sense. At what 
period the transition occurred, in other words, when 
the word elder acquired an official signification, it 
is impossible to say. The earliest notice of the 
elders acting in concert as a political body is at the 
time of the Exodus. We need not assume that 
the order was then called into existence, but rather 
that Moses availed himself of an institution already 
existing and recognized by his countrymen, and 
that, in short, “ the elders of Israel ” (Ex. iii. 16, 
iv. 29) had been the senate (yepovalay LXX.) of 
the people, ever since they had become a people. 
The position which the elders held in the Mosaic 
constitution, and more particularly in relation to 
the people, is described under Congregation; 
they were the representatives of the people, so much 
so that elders and people are occasionally used as 
equivalent terms (comp. Josh. xxiv. 1, with 2, 19, 
21; 1 Sam. viii. 4, with 7, 10, 19). Their author- 
ity was undefined, and extended to all matters con- 
cerning the public weal; nor did the people ques- 
tion the validity of their acts, even when they 
disapproved of them (Josh. ix. 18). When the 
tribes became settled, the elders were distinguished 
by different titles according as they were acting as 
national representatives (“ elders of Israel,” 1 Sam. 
iv. 3; 1 K. viii. 1, 3; “of the land,” 1 K. xx. 7, 
“of Judah,” 2 K. xxiii. 1; Ez. viii. 1), as district 
governors over the several tribes (Deut. xxxi. 28 ; 2 
Sam. xix. 11), or as local magistrates in the pro- 
vincial towns, appointed in conformity with Deut 

xvi. 18, whose duty it was to sit in the gate and 
administer justice (Deut. xix. 12, xxi. 3 ff, xxii. 
15; Ruth iv. 9, 11; 1 K. xxi. 8; Jud. x. 6); 
their number and influence may be inferred from 1 
Sam. xxx. 26 ff. They retained their position un- 
der all the political changes w’hich the Jews under- 
went: under the Judges (Judg. ii. 7, viii. 14, xi. 
5; 1 Sam. iv. 3, viii. 4); under the kings (2 Sam. 

xvii. 4; 1 K. xii. 6, xx. 8, xxi. II); during the 
Captivity (Jer. xxix. 1; Ez. viii. 1, xiv. 1, Xx. 1); 
subsequently to the return (Ezr. v. 5, vi. 7, 14, x. 
8, 14); under the Maccabees, a w’hen they were de 


o Some difficulty arises at this period from the no- 
tice iu 1 Macc. xiv. 28 of a double body, ap\oi/re» 
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bribed somclimes as the senate ^ytpouoTa, 1 Maec. 
tii. G; 2 Mace. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27 ; Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 3, § 3), sometimes by their ordinary title (1 
Mace. vii. 33, xi. 23, xii. 35); and, lastly, at the 
commencement of the Christian era, when they are 
noticed as a distinct hodv from the Sanhedrim, but 
connected with it as one of the classes whence its 
members were selected, and always acting in con- 
junction with it and the other dominant classes. 
[Sanhedrim.] Thus they arc associated some- 
times with the Chief Priests (Matt. xxi. 23), some- 
times with the Chief Priests and the Scribes (Matt, 
xvi. 21), or the Council (Matt. xxvi. 50), always 
taking an active part in the management of public 
affairs. St. Luke describes the whole order by the 
collective term TrpeafiuTeptov (Luke xxii. GG; Acts 
xxii. 5). In Matt. xv. 2, and Heb. xi. 2, “ elders ” 
is expressive of time rather than office. For the posi- 
tion of the elders in the synagogue and the Christian 
Church, see Synagogue, Bishop. W. L. B. 

EL/EAD [God defender ]: ’EAea§: 

Elad ), a descendant of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 21), 
but whether through Slmthelah, or a son of the 
patriarch (the second Sbuthelah being taken as a 
repetition of the first, and Ezer and Elead as his 
brothers) is not to be determined (see Bertheau, 
Chronik , p. 82). , 

ELEA'LEH [whither God as- 

cends , Ges.]: ’EAeaA??; [Num. zxxii. 37, Bom. 
EAeaA^p, Vat. EA€aA lyx', Is., Alex. eAaArjcrei/’] 
Eleale), a place on the east of Jordan, in the pas- 
toral country, taken possession of and rebuilt by 
the tribe of Beuben (Num. xxxii. 3, 37). We lose 
sight of it till the time of Isaiah a svl Jerelniah, by 
both of whom it is mentioned as a Moabite town, 
and, as before, in elose connection with lleshbon 
(Is. xv. 4, xvi. 9; Jer. xlviii. 34). The extensive 
ruins of the place are still to be seen, hearing very 
nearly their ancient name, El- A' at, though with a 
modern signification, “the high,*’ a little more than 
a mile N. of Heshbon. It stands on the summit 
of a rounded hill, commanding a very extended 
view of the plain, and the whole of the southern 
Belka (Burekh. Syr. p. 3G5; Seetzen, 1854, i. 4G7). 
It is from this commanding situation that it doubt- 
less derives its name, which, like many other names 
of modern Palestine, is as near an approach to the 
ancient sound as is consistent with an appropriate 
meaning. G. 

ELE ASA (’EAeatra; Alex. AAatra; [Sin. 
EAao-a:] Luisa), a place at which Judas Macca- 
oaws encamped before the fatal battle with Bac- 
chides, in which he lost his life (1 Maec. ix. 5). It 
was apparently not far from Azotus (comp. 15). 
Josephus (.-Ini. xii. 11, § i) has Bethzetho, by 
which he elsewhere renders Bezeth. But this may 
be but a corrupt reading of Berzetha or Bcthzetha, 
which is found in some MSS. for Berea in 1 Maec. 
ix. 4. Another reading is Adasa, where Judas had 
encamped on a former memorable occasion (vii. 40). 
It is singular that Bezeth should be mentioned in 
this connection also (see ver. 19). G. 

* Some have proposed to ehange the reading to 
’A$a<ra (Beland, Grotius), hut no sue!) reading is 
actually found. According to Ewald (Gtsch. hr. 
iii. 2,370 ff.) the place must he sought not far 
north of Jerusalem. See Buetschi in Herzog’s 
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&lace. 1. 8, ytpovata. au 1 np( o - /3uTfpoi : the second term 
aiay refer to tlw mun - pal authorities, as is perhaps 


Real-Encykl. iii. 750. Judas pursued Bacehidet 
as far as to Azotus (1 Maec. ix. 15), but how far he 
followed him before approaching this place, and 
from what direction, is unknown. H. 

ELEASAH (nb^ [ God made ] : EAea 
<xa; [Vat. Ejuas:] Elasa). 1. Son of Ilelez, one of 
the descendants of Judah, of the family of llezron 
(1 Chr. ii. 39). 

2. (’EAao-a; Alex. EAeaoxt; [1 Chr. viii. 37, 
Vat. 2a\ curad', ix. 43, Vat. Sin. om.]) Son of 
Bapha, or Kephaiah; a descendant of Saul through 
Jonathan and Merib-baal or Mephibosheth (1 Chr. 
viii. 37, ix. 43). 

This name is elsewhere rendered in the A. V. 
Elasaii. 

ELEA'ZAR [6Ws help] : 'EAed- 

£ap'. Eleazar). 1. Third son of Aaron, by Eli* 
sheba, daughter of Amminadab, who was descended 
from Judah, through Pharez (Ex. vi. 23, 25; xxviii. 
1; for his descent see Gen. xxxviii. 29, xlvi. 12; 
Butli iv. 18, 20). After the death of Nadab and 
Abihu without children (Lev. x. 1; Num. iii. 4). 
Eleazar was appointed chief over the principal Le- 
vites, to have the oversight of those who had eharge 
of the sanctuary (Nnm. iii. 32). With his brother 
Ithamar he ministered as a priest during their 
father’s lifetime, and immediately before bis death 
was invested on Mount 1 lor with the sacred gar- 
ments, as the successor of Aaron in the office of 
high-priest (Num. xx. 28). One of his first duties 
was in conjunction with Moses to superintend the 
eensus of the people (Nuin. xxvi. 3). He also as- 
sisted at the inauguration of Joshua, and at the 
division of spoil taken from the Midianites (Num. 
xxvii. 22, xxxi. 21). After the eonquest of Canaan 
by Joshua he took part in the distribution of the 
land (Josh. xiv. 1). The time of his death is not 
mentioned in Scripture; Josephus says it took 
place about the same time as Joshua's, 25 years 
after the death of Moses. lie is said to have been 
buried in “ the hill of Phinehas ” his son (Ges. p 
2G0), wffiere Josephus says his tomb existed ( Ant 
v. 1, § 29); or possibly a town called Gibeath* 
Phinehas (Josh. xxiv. 33). The high-priesthood is 
said to have remained in the family of Eleazar un- 
til the time of Eli, a descendant of Ithamar, into 
whose family, for some reason unknown, it passed 
until it was restored to the family of Eleazar in 
the person of Zadok (1 Sam. ii. 27 ; 1 Chr. vi. 8, 
xxiv. 3; 1 K. ii. 27; Joseph. Ant. viii. 1, § 3). 
[This Eleazar is mentioned 1 Esdr. viii. 2; Ecclus. 
xlv. 23.] 

2. The son of Abinadab, of the “ hill ” 

of Kirjath-jearim, consecrated by the people of 
that place to take care of the ark after its return 
from the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 1). 

3. [In 2 Sam., Bom. Vat. 'EAearav-] The son 

of Dodo the Ahohite 0nPK"]5), i. e. possibly a 
descendant of Ahoah of the tribe of Benjamin (1 
Chr. viii. 4); one of the three principal mighty 
men of David’s army, whose exploits are recorded 
2 Sain, xxiii. 9; 1 Chr. xi. 12. 

4. [In 1 Chr. xxiii. 21, Alex. EAia^ap.] A 
Memrite l^evite, son of Mahli, and grandson of 
Merari. lie is mentioned as having had only 
daughters, who were married by their “ brethren ” 

implied in the term \u>pa. The identity of the y epov* 
<7 1 a and the irpeoTSiirepoi in other p.issages, Is clew 
i from 1 Maec. xii. G, compared with 35. 
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(i e. their cousins) (1 Chr. xxiii. 21, 22; xxiv. 

28 . 

5. [Rom. Vat. om.] A priest who took part 
!n the feast of dedication under Nehemiah (Neh. 
xii. 42). 

6. [In 1 Esdr., ’EA .eafapos; in Ezr., Alex. 
EAea^ct.' V T ulg. Eliezer.] One of the sons of Pa- 
rosh; ail Israehte («. e. a layman) who had mar- 
ried a foreign wife, and had to put her away (Ezr. 
x. 25; 1 Esdr. ix. 26). 

7. Son of Phinehas a Levite (Ezr. viii. 33; 1 
Esdr. viii. 63). 

* 7 a. ('E\ea(apos 4 Eleazarus.) One of the 
“ principal men and learned,” who went up to 
Jerusalem with Ezra (1 Esdr. viii. 43). A. 

8. Eleazar (’EA ea(ap‘, [2 Mace. viii. 23, and] 
Joseph. 'E\ea(apos 4 [Eleazarus, Eleazar]), sur- 
named A varan (1 Macc. ii. 5, A ba.pd.v-, or Avpav, 
and so Joseph. Ant. xii. 6, § 1 ; 9, § 4. In 1 Macc. 
vi. 43, the common reading 6 'Za.vaod.v arises either 
from the insertion of 0 by mistake after 0, or from 
a false division of ’EA ea^apos A vapav)> The fourth 
son of Mattathias, who fell by a noble act of self- 
devotion in an engagement with Antiochus Eupa- 
tor, b. c. 164 (1 Macc. vi. 43 IF.; Joseph. Ant. xii. 
1 ( J, § 4; B. J. i. 1, § 5: Ambr. de Oj}ic. Min. 
i. 40). In a former battle with Nicanor, Eleazar 
was appointed by Judas to read “ the holy book ” 
before the attack, and the watchword in the fight 
— “ the help of God ” — was his own name (2 
Macc. viii. 23). 

The surname is probably connected with Arab. 
havara , “to pierce an animal behind” (Mich, sub 
yoc.). This derivation seems far better than that 
of Rbdiger (Erscli u. Gruber, s. v.) from Arab. 
khavaran , “an elephant-hide.” In either case the 
title is derived from his exploit. 

9 . A distinguished scribe (’EAeafapos . . • tcov 
trpcoTevduTOiv ypoLfifiaTewv, 2 Macc. vi. 18) of 
great age, who suffered martyrdom during the per- 
secution of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. vi. 18- 
31). His death was marked by singular constancy 
and heroism, and seems to have produced consider- 
able effect. Later traditions embellished the nar- 
rative by representing Eleazar as a priest (Be Macc . 
5), or even high-priest (Grimm, ad Macc . 1. c.). 
He was also distinguished by the nobler title of 
“ the proto-martyr of the old covenant,” “ the 
foundation of martyrdom ” (Chrys. Horn. 3 in 
Macc. init. Cf. Ambr. de Jacob, ii. 10). 

For the general credibility of the history compare 
Grimm, Excurs iiber 2 Macc . vi. 18-vii. in Exeg. 
Eandb. ; also Ewald, Gesch. iv. 341, 532. [Mac- 
cabees.] 

The name Eleazar [’EAea^apos] in 3 Macc. vi. 
appears to have been borrowed from this Antio- 
chian martyr, as belonging to one weighed down 
by age and suffering and yet “helped by God.” 
(For the name comp. Lazarus, Luke xvi. 19-25.) 

10. [’F.Afcdfcpos* Eleazarus .] The father of 
Jason, ambassador from Judas Maccaboeus to Rome, 
jl Macc viii. 17.) 

11. The son of Eliud, three generations above 

Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary (Matt. i. 
15). B. F. W. 

ELEAZU RUS (’EAiacrejSor; Alex. EAmcn- 
Qo$; [Aid. ’EA idfyucposl Wechel (1597), ’EAia£ou- 
ooy:] Eliasib), 1 Esdr. ix. 24. [Eliashib.j It 
ts difficult to see where the translators of the A. V. 
got the form of this name there given. 

* The for vi in the Bishop’s Bible and the Gene- 
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van version is Eliazurus, which differs in but a 
single letter from the reading of two of the edi- 
tions noted above. It may have easily arisen from 
a misprint in one of the early editions derived from 
the Aldine. A. 

* ELECT LADY, THE (e/cAe/cr); Kvpla • 
electa domina), 2 Johu, 1. [John, Second and 
Third Epistles of.] 

EL ELO'HE IS'RAEL Oijb.S bs 
bSHCi?^ = Almighty [Mighty God of Israeli, 

teal iireKaKtcciTO rbv 6ebv l(rpar)\ • Eortissimum 
Deum 1 srael ), the name bestowed by Jacob on the 
altar which he erected facing the city of Shechem, 
in the piece of cultivated land upon which he had 
pitched his tent, and which he afterwards purchased 
from the Bene-Hamor (Gen. xxxiii. 19, 20). 

* ELEMENTS. The expression “ the elements 

of the world,” ra (rroix^ia tov k6<T(j.ov , in Gal 
iv. 3 (“ even so we, when we were children, were in 
bondage under the elements of the world; ” comp, 
ver. 9, and Col. ii. 8, 20, where crroix^a. is trails 
lated rudiments), has received a wide diversity of 
interpretations, which cannot be here specified. 
(See Meyer, in he.) It appears to refer particu- 
larly to the outward observances and burdensome 
rites common to Jewish and heathen worship (see 
Gal. iv. 9, 10, and Col. ii. 20-23), and belonging 
to a very imperfect state of religious knowledge, 
— “the rudiments” or “elementary discipline of 
the world,” “weak and beggarly,” in contrast with 
the spirituality, renovating power, and enlight- 
ened freedom of Christianity. A. 

E'LEPH (nb«n = Me Ox: Alex. 

27)AaA€<£> — both by including the preceding name: 
Eleph ), one of the towns allotted to Benjamin, and 
named next to Jerusalem (Josh, xviii. 28). The 
signification of the name may be taken as an indi- 
cation of the pastoral pursuits of its inhabitants. 
The LXX. read Zelah and Eleph as one name, pos- 
sibly owing to the “ and ” between them having been 
dropped; but if this is done, the number of 14 citie* 

cannot be made up. The Peshito has 

Gebiro, for Eleph; but what the origin of this can 

be is not obvious. « G. 

ELEPHANT. The word does not occur in 
the text of the canonical Scriptures of A. V., but 
is found as the marginal reading to Behemoth, in 
Job xl. 15. “Elephants' teeth ” is the marginal 
reading for “ ivory ” in 1 K. x. 22; 2 Chr. ix. 21. 
Elephants, however, are repeatedly mentioned in 
the 1st and 2d books of Maccabees, as being used 
in warfare. The way in which they were used in 
battle, and the method of exciting them to fight, is 
described in the 6th cliap. of 1 Macc. For the 
meaning of Behemoth, see Behemoth. For the 

meaning of see Ivory. W . D. 

ELEUTHEROP'OLIS (’EA<=o0 e p<W<r, 
the free city), a town of southern Palestine, sit- 
uated at the foot of the hills of Judah, on the bor- 
ders of the great plain of Philistia. It is about 
25 miles from Jerusalem on the road to Gaza. It 
is not mentioned in Scripture; but it became in 
the early centuries of the Christian era one of the 
most important and flourishing towns in the coun- 
try. Its ancient name was Betogabra (Batroya* 
fipa, the House of Gabra or Gabrael), which first 
occurs in the writings of Ptolemy in tl beginning 
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i»f the 2d century (eh. x\ i . ). Josephus refers to a 
large village called B >7 7 apis (in Rufinus’s copy 
Briyafipis) in this region, which may he the same 
( B . J. iv. 8 , § 1). It is found in the Peutinger 
Tables as Bvtognbri (Iceland, Pal. p. 421). Its 
new name, Eleutheropolis, first occurs upon coins 
in the time of the emperor Septimius Severus (a. d. 
202-3; Eekhel, iii. 488). That einperor during 
his visit to Palestine conferred important privileges 
on several cities, and this was one of the number. 
Eusebius is the first writer who mentions Eleuthe- 
ropolis ( Onom . s. v. ), which was in his time the 
capital of a large province. It was the seat of a 
bishop, and was so well known that he made it the 
central point in Southern Palestine from which the 
positions of more tiian 20 other towns were deter- 
mined. Epiphanius, the well-known writer, was 
born in a village three miles from the city, in the 
beginning of the 4th century, and is often called an 
Eleutheropoliian (1 ’eland, pp. 751, 752). In the 
year a. d. 706, little more than a century and a 
half after the Saracenic conquest, Eleutheropolis 
was razed to the ground, and left completely 
desolate. The Greek language now gave place to 
the Arabic; and this city lost its proud name, and 
its prouder rank together (Reland, p. 987). Like 
bo many other cities, the old name, winch had 
probably never been lost to the peasantry, was re- 
vived among writers; and we thus find Beigeberin, 
or some form like it, constantly in use after the 8 th 
century. In the 12th century the Crusaders found 
the place in ruins, and built a fortress on the old 
foundations; the remains of which, and the chapel 
connected with it, still exist. After the battle of 
Iiattin, Bait Jibrin , for such is its Arabic name, 
fell into the hands of the Saracens, it was retaken 
by King Richard of England, but it was finally 
captured by Bibars (see Will. Tyr. 14, 22; Jac. de 
Vit. in Oesla Dd, pp. 1070, 1071; Bohaeddin, Vit. 
Salad, p. 220). It lias since crumbled to ruin 
under the blight of Mohammedan rule. 

Several curious traditions have found a “local 
habitation ” at Beit Jibrin. One places here the 
miraculous fountain which sprang from the jaw- 
bone Samson wielded with such success against 
the Philistines (Anton. Mart. I tin. 30, 32). 

The ^modern village contains some 50 or 60 
houses. It is situated in a little nook, in the side 
of a long green valley. The ancient ruins are of 
considerable extent; they consist of the remains of 
a strong fortress standing within an irregular in- 
closure encompassed by a massive wall. A great 
part of this outer wall is completely ruinous; but 
the north side, which skirts the bank of the valley, 
is still several feet high. The inclosure is about 
600 ft. in diameter. The fortress is about 200 ft. 
square, and is of a much later date than the outer 
wall; an Arabic inscription over the gateway bears 
the date a. ii. 058 (a. j>. 1551). Along its south 
side are the walls and part of the groined roof of a 
fine old chapel — the same, doubtless, which was 
tuilt by the Crusaders. 

The valley, on the side of which the ruins of 
Eleutheropolis lie, runs up among the hills for two 
miles or more south-by-enst. On each side of it 
are low ridges of soft limestone, which rises here 
and there in white hare crowns over the dark 
shrubs. In these ridges are some of the most 
'emarkahle caverns in Palestine. They are found 
together in clusters, and form subterranean villages. 
Some are rectangular, 100 ft. and more in length, 
•ith smooth walls and lofty arched roofs. Others 


are hell-shaped — from 40 to 70 ft. in diameter, by 
nearly 60 ft. in height — all connected together by 
arched doorways and winding subterranean pas- 
sages. A few are entirely dark; hut most of them 
are lighted by a circular aperture at the top. They 
occur at short intervals along both sides of the 
whole valley; and the writer also saw' them at sev- 
eral other neighboring villages. We learn from 
history that the ldumjeans [Edomites] came, 
during the Babylonish Captivity, and occupied the 
greater part of southern Palestine. Jerome say? 
they inhabited the whole country extending from 
Eleutheropolis to Petra and Elah ; and that they 
dwelt in caves — preferring them both on account 
of their security, and their coolness during the heat 
of summer (Comm, in Obad.). These remarkable 
caves, therefore, were doubtless the work of the 
Idumceans. (See Handbook, for Syria and Pales- 
tine , p. 255 ft'.; Robinson’s Biblical Researches, 
2d ed. ii. 23, 57 ff.) J. L. P. 

ELEU'THERUS (’EAeotlepos)* 3- river of 
Syria mentioned in 1 Macc. xi. 7, xii. 30. In early 
ages it was a noted border stream. According to 
Strabo it separated Syria from Phoenicia (xvi.753), 
and formed the northern limit of Ccele-Syria. Jose- 
phus informs us that Antony gave Cleopatra “the 
cities that were within the river Eleutherus, as far 
as Egypt, except Tyre and Sidon ” (Ant. xv. 4, § 1 ; 
B. J. i. 18, § 5). A careful examination of the 
passages in Num. xxxiv. 8-10 and Ez. xlvii. 15- 
17, and a comparison of them with the features of 
the country, lead the present writer to the conclu- 
sion that this river also formed, for so far, the north- 
ern border of the “ Promised Land ” (Five Years 
in Damascus , ii. 354 f.). Pliny says that at a cer- 
tain season of the year it swarmed with tortoises 
(ix. 10). 

Of the identity of the Eleutherus with the mod- 
ern Nahr-el-Ktbir , “ Great River,” there cannot 
he a doubt. Its highest source is at the northeast- 
ern base of Lebanon; it sweeps round the northern 
end of the range, through the opening called in 
Scripture “ the entrance of Hamath ” (Num. xxxiv. 
8 ); and, after receiving several small tributaries 
from the heights of Lebanon, it falls into the Med- 
iterranean, about 18 miles north of Tripolis. It 
still forms the boundary behveen the provinces of 
Akkar and el-Ihisn. During summer and autumn 
it is but a small stream, easily forded; hut in win- 
ter it swells into a large and rapid river. 

J. L. P. 

* ELEU'ZAI (3 syl.) is the reading of the 
A. V. ed. 1611 in 1 Chr. xii. 5 for Eluzai. A. 

ELHA'NAN ( jDpfbs [ God who i$ gracious'] : 
'EXeavdv; [in 1 Chr., Vat. EAAav:] Adeodntns). 
1. A distinguished warrior in the time of King 
David, who performed a memorable exploit against 
the Philistines, though in what that exploit exactly 
consisted, and who the hero himself was, it is not 
e^asy to determine. 

(1.) 2 Sam. xxi. 19 says that he was the “son of 
Jaare Oregim the Bethlehemite,” and that he “slew 
Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose spear was 
like a weaver's beam.” Here, in the A. V. tho 
words “ the brother of” are inserted, to bring tha 
passage into agreement with, 

(2.) 1 Chr. xx. 5, which states that “ Elhanan, 
son of .lair (or Jaor), slew' Laluni, the brother of 
Goliath the Gittite, the stall' of whose 5j>ear,” Ac 

Uf these two statements the latter is pnbabl) 


ELHANAN 


ELI 


ihj more correct — -the differences between them 
being much smaller in the original than in English. 
We must refer the reader to the Hebrew for the 
comparison of the two, a the discrepancies in which 
are not greater than those known to exist in other 
corrupt passages, but the following are the grounds 
of our decision. 

(a.) The word Oregim exists twice in the verse 
in Samuel, first as a proper name, and again at the 
end — “ weavers.” The former has probably been 
taken in by an early transcriber from the latter, 
i. e. from the next line of the MSS. To the end 
of the verse it certainly belongs, since it is found 
in the parallel passage of Chron., and also forms 
part of what seems to have been a proverbial de- 
scription of Goliath (comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 7). The 
chances are very much against the same word— • 
and that not a common one — forming part of one 
verse in two capacities. 

(b.) The statement in 2 Sam. xxi. 19 is in con- 
tradiction to the narrative of 1 Sam. xvii., accord- 
ing to which Goliath the Gittite was killed by 
David. 6 True, Ewald ( Gesch . iii. 91, 92) — from 
the fact that David's antagonist is, with only 3 ex- 
ceptions (one of them in the doubtful verses, xvii. 
12-32), called “the Philistine,” and for other lin- 
guistic reasons — has suggested that Elhanan was 
the real victor of Goliath, and that after David be- 
came king the name of Goliath was attached to the 
nameless champion whom he killed in his youth. 
But against this is the fact that Goliath is named 
thrice in 1 Sam. xvii. and xxi. — thrice only though 
it be; and also that Elhanan’s exploit, from its po- 
sition both in Samuel and in Chrouicles, and from 
other indications, took place late in David's reign, 
and when he had been so long king and so long re- 
nowned, that all the brilliant feats of his youth 
must have been brought to light, and well known 
to his people. It is recorded as the last but one in 
the series of encounters of what seems to have been 
the closing struggle with the Philistines. It was 
bo late that David had acquired among his warriors 
the fond title of “ the light of Israel ” (2 Sam. xxi. 
17), and that his nephew Jonathan was old enough 
to perform a feat rivalling that of his illustrious 
uncle years before. It was certainly alter David 
was made king, for he goes down to the fight, not 

with his “ young men ” as when he was 

leading his band during Saul’s life, but with his 
“ servants ” literally his “ slaves,” a term 

almost strictly reserved for the subjects of a king. 
The vow of his guard, on one of these occasions, 
that it should be his la^ appearance in the field, 
shows that it must have been after the great Am- 
monite war, in which David himself had led the 
host to the storming of Kabbah (2 Sam. xii. 29). 
It may have been between this last event and the 


a It will be found fully examined in Kennicott’s 
Dissertation , p. 78. 

b * This statement assumes that the two passages re- 
ferred to must relate to the same occurrence. On that 
point see remarks in the addition under David, note, 
p. 554. Mr. Deutsch in his art. on tf Elhanan ” (Kit- 
to’s CycL of Bibl. Literature , 3d ed.) deals with the 
luestion as one of textual emendation. H. 

c Nothing can be more marked than this distinction. 

Va’ar D) is used almost invariably for David’s 
oLlowers up to the death of Saul, and then at once 
he term changes, and Ebed a tf slave,” is as 
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battle vyith Absalom beyond Jordan, though there 
are other obvious reasons why David stayed within 
the walls of Mahanaim on that occasion. 

On the whole, therefore, though the question is 
beset with difficulties, the just conclusion appears 
to be that the reading in Chronicles is the more 
correct one, according to which Elhanan is the son 
of Jair, rf and slew Lachmi the brother of Goliath. 

Jerome in his Qucest. Hebr. on both passages - 
he does not state whether from ancient tradition or 
not — translates Elhanan into Adeodntus, and adds 
jilius saltits polgmitaiius Bethlehe mitts — u the son 
of a wood, a weaver^a Bethlehemite.” Adeoda- 
tus, he says, is David, which he proves not only by 
arguments drawn from the meaning of each of the 
above words, but also from the statement in the 
concluding verse of the record that all these giants 
“ fell by the hand of David and by the hand of his 
servants, ” and as Elhanan slew Goliath, Elhanan 
must be David. 

2. [Elehanan, Elehanan . ] The son of Dodo 
of Bethlehem, one of “ the thirty ” of David’s 
guard, and named first on the list (2 Sam. xxiii. 
24; 1 Chr. xi. 2G). See Kennicott’s Disscrtat ion, 
p. 179. 

The same name is also found with Baal substi- 
tuted for El, — Baal-iianan. (Comp. Beeli- 
ada.) G. 

E'LI 0*?? [ascent, elevation, and concr. the 
highest, Ges.]: 'HAG [Vat. Alex. HA €i ;] ’HAef, 
Joseph.: f/eli),\va& descended from Aaron through 
Ithamar, the youngest of his two surviving sons 
(l^ev. x. 1, 2, 12), as appears from the fact that 
Abiathar, who was certainly a lineal descendant of 
Eli (1 K. ii. 27), had a son, Ahimelech, who is ex- 
pressly stated to have been “ of the sons of Itha- 
mar ” (1 Chr. xxiv. 3; cf. 2 Sam. viii. 17). With 
this accords the circumstance that the names of 
Eli and his successors in the high-priesthood up to, 
and including, Abiathar, are not found in the gen- 
ealogy of Eleazar (1 Chr. vi. 4-15; zi. Ezr. vii. 
1-5). As the history makes no mention of any 
high-priest of the line of Ithamar beroro Eli, he is 
generally supposed to have been the first of that 
line who held the office. (’HAci '.epfi/rov raurgy 
[apxiepM(rvv 7 }v] irapaAa^yr jS , Joseph. Ant.^viii. 
1, § 3.) From him, his sons bovfrig died before 
him, it appears to have parsed to hie grandson, 
Ahitub (1 Sam. xiv. 3; Josephus, however, says 
<PiV€e(T7)s 5e ijdrj Kal iepciro, too xarpbs avT$ 
7rapaKex^pr)K6Tos 5ia to yV/az, Ant. v. 11, § 2), 
and it certainly remained in hia family till Abiathar, 
the grandson of Ahitub, was “ thrust out from 
being priest unto the Lord ” by Solomon for hia 
share in Adonijah’s rebellion (1 K. ii. 26, 27, i. 7), 
and the liigh-priesthood passed back again to the 
family of Eleazar in the person of Zadok (1 K. ii. 
35). How the office ever came into the younger 
branch of the house of Aaron we are not informed, 
though there is reason to suppose that its doing so 
was sanctioned by God (1 Sam. ii. 30). Its return 


exclusively employed. Even AbsalomV people go by 
the former name. This will be evide" S *xt any one 
who will look into the quotations under >n words 
in that most instructive boon, Tae En^li ,ntKJtn > s He- 
brew Concordance. 

d Ewald has overcome thp difficulty of the two dis- 
crepant passages by a curious eclectic process. From 
Chronicles he accepts the name " Jair,” but rejects 
"Lahmi, the brother of” From Samuel he take* 
tc the Bethlehemite,” and rej^ts " Oregim.” 


ELIAB 


EIJA1I 
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to the elder branch was one part of the punishment 
which had been denounced against Eli during his 
lifetime, for his culpable negligence in contenting 
himself with mere verbal reprimand (1 Sam. ii. 22- 
25) instead of active paternal and judicial restraint 
(iii. 13), when his sons, by their rapacity and li- 
centiousness, profaned the priesthood, and brought 
the rites of religion into abhorrence among the 
people (1 Sam. ii. 27-3G, with 1 lv. ii 27). An- 
other part of the same sentence (ver. 31—33 ; ap- 
pears to have been taking effect in the reign of 
David, when we read, that 11 there were more chief 
men found of the sons of Eli^izar than of the sons 
of Ithamar,” sixteen of the former, and only eight 
of the latter (1 ('hr. xxiv. 4). Notwithstanding 
this one great blemish, the character of Eli is 
marked by eminent piety, as shown by his meek 
submission to the divine judgment (1 Sam. iii. 
18), and his supreriie regard for the ark of God 
(iv. 18). In addition to the office of high-priest 
he held that of judge, being the immediate prede- 
cessor of his pupil Samuel (1 Sam. vii. G, 15-17), 
the last of the judges. The length of time dur- 
ing which he judged Israel is given as 40 years in 
our present Hebrew copies, whereas the LXX. make 
it 20 years {CiKoaiv er^, 1 Sam. iv. 18). It has 
been suggested in explanation of the discrepancy, 
that he was sole judge for 20 years, after having 
been co judge with Samson for 20 years (Judg. xvi. 
31). He died at the advanced age of 98 years (1 
Sam. iv. 15), overcome by the disastrous intelli- 
gence that the ark of God had been taken in battle 
by the Philistines, who had also slain his sons 
Hophni and Phinehas. [Abiatuak; Eleazah; 
Ithamah.] (See Lightfoot’s IFwfcs, vol. i. pp. 
53, 907, fob Loud. 1G84; Selden, de Success, in 
Pont i / . Jlebr. lib. i. cap. 4.) T. T. P. 

* Stanley ( Jetcisfi Church, i. 421 ff.) lias drawn 
%. touching picture of the circumstances of Eli's sad 
end. “ In (lie evening of the same day [on which 
the Philistines defeated the 1 Iebrews] there rushed 
through the vale of Shiloh a youth from the camp, 
one of the active tribe of benjamin, — his clothes 
torn asunder, and his hair sprinkled with dust, as 
the two oriental signs of grief and dismay. A loud 
wail, like that which on the announcement of any 
great calamity runs through all Eastern towns, 
rang through the streets of the expectant city. The 
aged high-priest was sitting in his usual place 
beside the gate-way of the sanctuary. He caught 
theory; he asked the tidings. He heard the de- 
feat of the army : he heard the death of his two 
boiis; he heard the capture of the Ark of God. It 
was this last tidings, ‘ when mention was made 
of the Ark of God,’ that broke the old man's heart. 
He fell from his seat and died in the fall.” II. 

ELrAB (2K'bS [Cut) is father}: ’EAi i$: 
Eliab). 1. Son of llelon and leader of the tribe 
of Zebuhui at the time of the census in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai (Num. i. 9, ii. 7, vii. 24, 29, x. 10). 

2. A Reuhcnite, son of Pullu or Phallu, whose 
family was one of the principal in the tribe; and 
father or progenitor of Datlian anil Abiram, the 
jailers in the revolt against Moses (Num. xxvi. 8, 
9, xvi. 1, 12; Deni. xi. G). Eliab had another son 
rained N em tee, and the record of Num. xxvi. is 
interrupted expressly to admit a statement regard- 
ng his sons. 

3. [In 2 (’hr., Vat. EAtav] One of David's 
brothers, the eldest of the family (1 Chr. ii. 13; 1 

xvi. G, xvii. 13, 28). II is daughter Abihail 


married her second cousin Rehoboam, and boie him 
three children (2 Chr. xi. 18): although, taking 
into account the length of the reigns of David and 
Solomon, it is dillieult not to suspect that the word 
“daughter" is here used in the less strict sense 
of granddaughter or descendant. In 1 Chr. xxvii. 
18, we find mention of “ Elihu. of the brethren of 

David,” as “ ruler ” or “prince” 

of the tribe of Judah. According to the ancient 
Hebrew tradition preserved by Jerome ( Qucest. 
Ilebr. ad loe.), this Elihu was identical with Eliab. 
“ Brethren ” is however often used in the sense of 
kinsmen, e. g. 1 ('hr. xii. 2. 

4. [In 1 Chr. xv. 18. FA. 1 EAijSa; FA.' 2 Vat. 
EAia/3a-] A Levite in the time of David, who was 

both a “porter” ("TOUT, Slider , i.. e. a door- 
keeper) and a musician on the “psaltery” (1 Chr. 
xv. 18, 20, xvi. 5). 

5. [FA. EAeiajS.] One of the warlike Gadite 
leaders who came over to David when he was in 
the wilderness taking refuge from Saul (1 Chr. 
xii. 9). 

6. An ancestor of Samuel the Prophet; a Ko- 
hathite Levite, son of Nahath (1 Chr. vi. 27, Ileb. 
12). In the other statements of the genealogy this 
name appears to be given as Euiiu (1 Sam. i. 1) 
and Eliel (1 Chr. vi. 34, Hel>. 19). 

7. [Sin. Eva/3: Ennn. J Son of Nathanael, one 
of the forefathers of Judith, and therefore belonging 
to the tribe of Simeon (Jud. viii. 1). 

ELLADA (in;*?!? *•»<"'•.<] : ’EA.5 at 

[Vat. E7Ti5a€], and repeated, EaaAi,ud0 [Vat. 
-Aei-]; Chr. ’EAiaSd: [Vat. £Aei5a:] Alex. EAieSa: 
Elioda, Ellada). 1. One of David's sons; accord- 
ing to the lists, the youngest hut one of the family 
born to him after his establishment in Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. v. 1G; 1 Chr. iii. 8). From the hitter 
passage it appears that lie was the son of a wife 
and not of a concubine. In another list of David’s 
family we find the name Eliada changed to Beeliada, 
Baal being substituted for El, the false god for the 
true (1 Chr. xiv. 7). M’hat significance there may 
be in this change it is impossible to say; at any 
rate the present is the only instance occurring, and 
even there Eliada is found in one lleb. MS., also 
in the LXX. and Syr. versions. [Beeliada.] 
The name appears to he omitted by Josephus in 
his list of David’s family vii. 3, § 3). 

2. [’EAiaSd; Vat. EAeiSa-' Eliada]. A mighty 

man of war (b'H "1*1321), a Benjamite, who led 
200,000 of his tribe to the army of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xvii. 17). * 

ELI'ADA H ("7' U S [6'<x/ knows]: [l!om. 
Vat. om.;] Alex. EAiaSae: hliadn), apparently an 
Aramite of Zobah; father of Rezon the captain of 
a marauding band which annoyed Solomon (1 K. 
xi. 23). 

ELFADAS (’EAiuSas : Elladas), 1 Esdr. ix. 
23. [Elioenai.] 

ELFAPUN ('HAiaSouS; [Vat. EiAiaSom/j 
Aiex. EAiaSou^: Aid. 'HAiaSoPv:] Vulg. omits), 
1 Esdr. v. 58. Possibly altered from Hen a dad. 

ELFAH (rpbs [God - Jehovah] ; Elia). 
1. fEphx; [Vat.] Alex. HAta; [Aid. 'HA /as-])- A 
Benjamite; one of the sons of Jeroliam, and a chief 

man literally “ head ”) of the tril e (1 Chr 

viii. 27). 


ELIAHBA 


ELIAM 
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2. (’HAta; [Vat. FA. HAeia.]) One of the Bene- 
tiiam [sows of Klim]; an Israelite (L e. a layman) 
in the times of ticra, who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr. x. 26). 

This name is accurately Elijah, and the trans- 
lators of the A. V. have so expressed it, not only 
hi the name of the prophet (most frequently spelt 
with a final w), but in another case (Ezr. x. 21). 
[Elijah.] 

ELI'AHBA [whom God hides ] : 

[2 Sam.,] ’E patron ; ‘[Alex.] EAta/3 ; [Comp. 
’EAiajSa; 1 Chr.] ’EAia£a: [Vat. corrupt.; FA. 
EA^uajSa:] Eliaba), a Shaalbonite. i. e. probably 
from Siiaalbim; one of the Thirty of David’s 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 32; 1 Chr. xi. 33). [The 
A. V. ed. 1611, and other early editions, read 
Elihaba, with the Genevan version.] 

ELI'AKIM (□’'jT.bS, whom God will estab- 
lish : [in 2 lv.,] 'EAtcucqu, [Vat. Alex. -/ce£/x ;] and 
[Is. xxii. 20,] ’EAia/cef/x; [in Is. xxxvi., xxxvii., 
‘EAia/cei^:] Eliacim ). 1. Son of Hilkiah ; master 

of Hezekiah’s household (fV2n"^3? ==“ over the 
house,” as Is. xxxvi. 3), 2 K. xviii. 18, 26, 37. 
He succeeded Sliebna in this office, after he had 
been ejected from it (Grotius thinks by reason of 
his leprosy) as a punishment for his pride (Is. xxii. 
15-2(1). Eliakim was a good man, as appears by 
the title emphatically applied to him by God, “ my 
servant Eliakim ” (Is. xxii. 20), and as was evinced 
by his conduct on the occasion of Sennacherib's 
invasion (2 lv. xviii. 37, xix. 1-5), and also in the 
discharge of the duties of his high station, in which 
he acted as a “ father to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, and to the house of Judah” (Is. xxii. 21). It 
was as a special mark of the Divide approbation 
of his character and conduct, of which however no 
further details have been preserved to us, that he 
was raised to the post of authority and dignity 
which he held at the time of the Assyrian invasion. 
What this office was has been a subject of some per- 
plexity to commentators. The ancients, including 
the LXX. and Jerome, understood it of the priestly 

office, as appears by the rendering of pr> (is. 
xxii. 15, A. V. “ treasurer ”) by iratrTo<p6p‘.ov y 
the “ priest’s chamber,” by the former, and of 

rvan-bp by “ prcepositus templi ” by the latter. 
Hence Nicephorus, as well as the author of the 
Alexandrian Chronicle, includes in the list of bigh- 
priests, Soninas or* Sobnas (i. e. Sliebna), and 
Eliakim, identifying the latter with Shallum or 
Meshullatn. His 12th high-priest is, “ Somnas, 
ille impius et perditus, regnante Ezechia,” and his 
13th, “ Eliakim Muselum.” But it is certain from 
the description of the office in Is. xxii., and espe- 
cially from the expression in ver. 22, “ the key of 
the house of David will I lay upon his slioulder; ” 
that it was the King's house, and not the House 
of God, of which Eliakim was prefect, as Ahishar 
had been in the reign of Solomon, 1 Iv. iv. 6, and 
Azrikam in that of Ahaz, 2 Chr. xxviii. 7. And 
with this agrees both all that is said, and all that 
is not said, of Eliakim’s functions. The office 
»eems to have been the highest under the king, as 
was the case in Egypt, when Pharaoh said to Joseph, 

“ Thou shalt be over my house (\ • • • 
inly in the throne will I be greater than thou,” 
lien. xli. 40, comp, xxxix. 4. In 2 Chr. xxviii. 7, 


the officer is called *• governor ( 7*23) of the house.' 
It is clear that the “ Scribe” was inferior to him 
for Sliebna, when degraded from the prefecture of 
the house, acted as scribe under Eliakim/ 1 2 K. 
xviii. 37. The whole description of it too by Isaiah 
implies a place of great eminence and power. This 
description is transferred in a mystical or spiritual 
sense to Christ the son of David in llev. iii. 7 ; thus 
making Eliakim in some sense typical of Christ. 
This it is perhaps which gave rise to the interpre- 
tation of Eliakim’s name mentioned by Origen, £ 
0€<fr pov avtcTTr)- or as Jerome has it, Dei rtstir 
rectio , or Resurytns* Ihus ; and also favored the 
mystical interpretation of the passage in Isaiah 
given by Jerome in his commentary, based upon 

the interpretation of (A. V. “treasurer”) 

as “ habitans in tabernaculof as if it imported the 
removal of the Jewish dispensation, and the setting 
up of the Gospel in its place. The true meaning 

of is very doubtful. “Friend,'’ i. e. of the 

king, and “ steward of the provisions.” are the two 
most probable significations. Eliakim's career was 
a most honorable and splendid one. Most com- 
mentators agree that Is. xxii. 25 does not apply to 
him, but to Shebna. Eliakim’s name also occurs 
2 Iv. xix. 2; Is. xxxvi. 3, 11, 22, xxxvii. 2. (See 
further Jerome de Nom . Ilebv. and Comm, on Is. 
xxii. 15 ff. ; Rosenmiill. ib. ; Bp. Lowtli's Notes 
011 Is. ; Selden, de Success, in Pontif. lltbr. ; 
Winer, s. v.) 

2. [’EAiafcf/x; Vat. Alex. -netp: Eliacim , E li- 
nk im.\ The original name of Jehoiakin king of 
Judah (2 Iv. xxiii. 34; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 4). [Je- 
hoiakim.] 

3. [Korn. Vat. Alex. FA. 1 omit; Comp. Aid. 
FA.‘* ’EA LaKip'' Eli tch tm.] A priest in the days 
of Nehemiah, who assisted at the dedication of the 
new wall of Jerusalem (Nell. xii. 41). 

4. [’EAiaKequ-] Eldest son of Abiud, or Judah; 
brother of Joseph, and father of Azor, Matt. i. 13. 
[Genealogy of Cubist.] 

5. [’EAiaK6i ( u.: Eliakim.'] Son of Melea, and 
father of Jonan, Luke iii. 30, 31. [Ibid.] 

A. C. H. 

ELI'ALI (’EAiaAi ; [Vat. ESiaAeis:] Alex. 
EAtaAeo* Dielus), 1 Esdr. ix. 34. [Bixnul] 

ELI'AM (DV'by: ’EAidjS, Vat. and Alex. ; 
[Comp. ’EAia^u*] Eliam). 1. Father of Bath-sheba, 
the wife of David (2 Sam. xi. 3). I 11 the list of 1 

Chr. iii. 5, the names of both father and daughter 
are altered, the former to Am mi el and the latter 
to Batii-shua: and it may be noticed in passing, 
that both the latter names were also those of non 
Israelite persons, while Uriah was a Hittite. (Comp. 
Gen. xxxviii. 12; 1 Chr. ii. 3; in both of which 

“ the daughter of Shua” is H22, Bath-shua; 
also 2 Sam. xvii. 27.) The transposition of the 
two parts of the name El-i-am in Amm-i-el, does 
not alter its Hebrew signification, which may be 
“ God is my people.” 

2. [Alex. EAiac£-] Son of Ahithophel the Gil- 
onite; one of David’s “thirty” warriors (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 34). The name is omitted in the list of 1 
Chr. xi., but is now probably dimly discernible an 
“Ahijah the Felonite ” (ver. 36) (see Kennicott, 


a Bp. Lowth thinks, but without sufficient reason 
that this Shebna is a different person from the other. 
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Dissertatnm, p. 207). The ancient Jewish tradition 
preserved by Jerome ( Qn. JJcbr. oil 2 Sam. xi. 3, 
and 1 Chr. iii. 5) is that the two Eliams are one 
and the same person. An argument luis been 
founded on this to account for the hostility of 
Ahitbopliel to King David, as having dishonored 
his house and caused the death of his son-in-law 
(Blunt, Coincidences , Pt. II. x.). But such argu- 
ments are frequently grounded on ignorance of the 
habits and inodes of feeling of Orientals, who often 
see no shame in that which is the greatest disgrace 
to us. * 

ELIAO'NIAS (’EAtaau'fay ; [Vat. EAtaAco- 
v:ay:] Moabilionis, including preceding name), 1 
Esdr. viii. 31. [Elhioknal] 

ELI' AS ('HA/ay; [Vat. 1 M. in Ecclus. xl viii. 
1, HAeta? ver. 12, HAetay;] in Maccabees, and 
l^achm. [also dreg.] in N. T. 'HAfay; [Tiscli. in 
N. T. 8th ed. 'HAeiay:] Elias, but in Cod. Amiat. 
Helios ), the form in which the* name of Elijah is 
given in the A. V. of the Apocrypha and N. Test. : 
Eeelus. xlviii. 1, 4, 12; 1 Mace. ii. 58; Matt. xi. 
14, xvi. 14, xvii. 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, xxvii. 47, 49; 
Mark vi. 15, viii. 28, ix. 4, 5, 11, 12, 13, xv. 35, 
30; Luke i. 17, iv. 25, 2G, ix. 8, 19, 30, 33, 54 
[rec. text]; John i. 21, 25; Bom. xi. 2; James v. 
17. In Bom. xi. 2, the reference is not to the 
prophet, but to the portion of Scripture designated 
by his name, the words being iv 'HA la, “ in Elias,” 
not as in A. V. “ of Elias.” [Bible, p. 30G a.] 

ELl'ASAPH [added of God]: 

'EA«rd</>; [Vat. M. EAei<ra<p, exc. Num. i. 14:] 
Eliasaph). 1. Son of Deuel; head of the tribe 
of Dan at the time of the census in the Wilder- 
ness of Sinai (Num. i. 14, ii. 14, vii. 42, 47, x. 
20 ). 

2. Son of Lael; a Levite, and “chief of the 
house of the father of the Gershonite” at the same 
time (Num. iii. 24). 

ELrASIIIE [whom God restores] : 

'EAtacre&uv, ’EAiajSi, ’EAi a<rei'/3, ’EAia<rou/3, 
ktA.: Eliasub , Eliasib), a common name at the 
later period of the 0. T. history. 

1. [’EAra/3/, Vat. -jSiet ; Alex. EAiatrei/B Elia- 
sib.] A priest in the time of King David, eleventh 

in the order of the “governors” of the 

Banetuary (1 Chr. xxiv. 12). 

2. ['EA lacrefSuv', 3 at. A<ret/3; Alex. EAtacre»/3: 
Eliasub.] A son of Elioenai; one of the latest 
descendants of the royal family of Judah (1 Chr. 
iii. 24). 

3. [’EAia<rot5/3, -<ri)8, ’EAnrov/3, etc.: Eliasib.] 

lligh-priest at Jerusalem at the time of the re- 
building of the walls under Ne.hemiah (Nell. iii. 
1, 20, 21). 11 is genealogy is given in xii. 10, 

22, 23. Eliashib was in some way allied 
= near) to Tobiah the Ammonite, for whom he 
had prepared a room in the Temple, a desecration 
which excited the wrath of Nehemiah (Nell. xiii. 
4, 7). One of the grandsons of Eliashib had also 
married the daughter of Sanhallat the lloronite 
(xiii. 28). There seems no reason to doubt that 
the same Eliashib is referred to in Ezr. x. G. 

4. [’EAnrct/3, EA. -aa<f>'y Vat. EAeura^t Elia- 
til).] A singer in the time of Ezra who had mar- 
ried a foreign wife (Kzr. x. 24). [Klkazukus.] 

5. [’EAuroejS, Vat. -crov&nA, EA. -<rou.] A 
wjn of Zattu (Ezr. x. 27), [Klisimus] and 

O. [’EAi aat<p, Vat. EAciao’ei'p, EA. -tm/3, 


Comp. Aid. ’EAiaaJjS, Alex. -<rei£.] A son it 
Bani (x. 3G), [Knasibus. Eliasis], both of whom 
had transgressed in the same manner. 

ELI'ASIS ('EAiacris, [Vat. Alex.] EAiatmy. 
Eliasis), 1 Esdr. ix. 34. This name answers to 
31 att ena i in Ezr. x. 33; but is probably merely 
a repetition of Ena sinus, just preceding it [which 
corresponds to Eliashib, U]. 

ELI'ATHAH (nnS'b.K and nH'bS [/O 
whom God emues] : 'EAiaflaf [in ver. 4, Vat. 
HAta0a0; in ver. 27, Vat. A i/xa$a, Alex. EA ta$’] 
Eliutfui), one of the sons of Htfnan, a musician in 
the Temple in the time of King David (1 Chr. 
xxv. 4), who with twelve of his sons and brethren 
had the twentieth division of the temple-service 
(xxv. 27). In Jerome's Quwst. llebr. on ver. 27, 
the name is given as Eliaba and explained accord- 
ingly : but not so in the Vulgate. 

ELPDAD (TT'b^ [loved of God] : ’EAodS: 
Elidad), son of Chislou ; the man chosen to repre- 
sent the tribe of Benjamin in the division of the 
land of Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 21). 

E'LIEL (bK'b.H [(o whom God is strength] : 
'EAitjA; [Vat. EAcitjA:] Eliel ). 1. One of the 

heads of the tribe of Manasseh — of that portion 
of the tribe which was on the east of Jordan (1 
Chr. v. 24). 

2. [Vat. EAfirjA: Aid. ’EAiajS-] SonofToah; 
a forefather of Samuel the Prophet (I Chr. vi. 34, 
lleb. 19). Probably identical with Eluiu, 2, and 
Eliar, G. 

3. (’EA L-qAl [Vat. -Act; Comp. Aid. ’EAt^A-]) 
One of the Bene-Shimhi ; a chief man in the tribe 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 20). 

4. (’EActjA.) Like the preceding, a Benjamite, 
hut belonging to the Bene-Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 
22 ). 

5. (Alex. 'IcAitjA; [Vat. FA. corrupt.]) “The 
Mahavite;” one of the heroes of David's guard in 
the extended list of 1 Chr. (xi. 4G). 

6. (AaAojA; [Vat. EA. AaAeirjA;] Alex. 
AAirjA.) Another of the same guard, but without 
any express designation (1 Chr. xi. 47). 

7. CEAid/3; [Alex. Comp. Aid. ’EAi^A.] ) One 
of the Gadite heroes who came across Jordan to 
David when he was in the wilderness of Judah hid- 
ing from Saul (1 Chr. xii. 11). 

8. [Vat. EAity), NtprjA; EA. Em] A, EAtj/x-] A 

Kohathitc Levite, “chief” (“ItT) of the Bene- 
Chcbron at the time of the transportation of the 
Ark from the House of Obed-edom to Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. xv. 9, 11). 

0. [Vat. IetirjA; Alex. IchjA*] A Invite in, 
the time of Hezekiah; one of the “overseers” 

of the offerings made in the Temple 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

ELIE'NAI [perh. to God are my 

eyes]: ’EAiou'at; [Vat. EAiwAiaa; Alex. EAioot]- 
vat:] Elioenai), one of the Bene-Shimhi; a de- 
scendant of Benjamin, and a ehief man in the tribe 
(1 Chr. viii. 20). 

ELIK'ZKli my Gexl (is my) help 

[or God of help] : ’EAteCep' [ Eliezer ]). 1. Abrn- 
ham’R ehief servant, called by him, as the passage 
is usually translated, “Eliezer of Damascus.” or 
“that Damascene, Eliezer” (Gen. xv. 2). There 
is a contradict ion in the A. V , fer it does nat ap 
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pear how, if he was “of Damascus,” he could be 
* born in Abraham’s house” fver. 3). But the 

phrase yT?"13» “ son of my house,” only imports 
that he was one of Abraham’s household, not that 
be was born in his house. In the preceding verse 

W3 IS, &c., should probably be rendered 

“the son of possession,” i. e. possessor, “of my 
house, shall be . . . Eliezer.” It was, most likely, 
this same Eliezer who is described in Gen. xxiv. 2, 
as the ehfest servant of Abraham's hvuse , that ruled 
over all t hat he had , and whom his master sent to 
Padan-Aram to take a wife for Isaac from among 
his own kindred. With what eminent zeal and 
faithfulness he executed his commission, and how 
entirely he found the truth of what his own name 
expressed, in the providential aid he met with on 
his errand, is most beautifully told in Gen. xxiv. 
It should, however, be said that the passage (Gen. 
xv. 2), in which the connection of Eliezer with Da- 
mascus seems to be asserted, is one of extreme ob- 
Bcurity and. difficulty. The sense above ascribed to 

ptC’P (after Simonis and Gesenius) rests only upon 
conjecture, the use of “ Damascus ” for “ Damas- 
cene ” is very unusual, and the whole arrangement 
of the sentence very harsh. There is probably 
Bomething at the bottom of it all, besides the allit- 
eration between Meshek and Dammeskefc , which 
we are ignorant of, and which is wanting to clear 
up the sense. The two passages, “ Judeeis origo 
Damascena, Syrice nobilissima civitas . . . No men 
urbi a Damasco re ye inditum . . . Post Damascum 
Azelus, max Adores et Abraham et Israliel reges 
fuere ” (Justin, lib. xxxvi. cap. 2): and ’A fipa- 
ugs ifiaalXeuae A apaaKov . . . rod 8e ’AjS pa/xov 
eri teat vvv 4u rf) AapaaKr]yfj r b ovopa 5o|a- 
£erar feat Kc&pr] car’ avrov SeUrurat ’Afipajuov 
ot k 7 ] o* i s \eyopevr} (Joseph. Ant. i. 7, § 2, quoting 
Nicol. Damascen.) have probably some relation to 
the narrative in Gen. xv. (See Gesen. Thes. s. v. 

Rosen m filler on Gen. xv. ; Knobel, Gen- 
esis.) 

* Kalisch ( Genesis, p. 365) maintains that the 
words ptPl^ in Gen. xv. 2, cannot 

possibly be translated “Eliezer of Damascus,” but 
must be taken as a compound proper name, “ Dam- 
mesek (or Damascus) Eliezer,” like Hadad-ezer, 
Chushan-Risbathaim. The LXX. reads Aapaaubs 
'EAte^ep. A. 

2. [’EAie^ep, (not * EA.) in 1 Chr.] Second 
son of Moses and Zipporah, to whom his father 
gave this name, “ because, said he, the God of my 
father was my help, that delivered me from the 
sword of Pharaoh ” (Ex. xviii. 4; 1 Chr. xxiii. 15, 
IT). He remained with his mother and brother 
Gershom, in the care of Jethro his grandfather, 
when Moses returned to Egypt (Ex. iv. 18), she 
having been sent back to her father by Moses (Ex. 
xviii. 2), though she set off to accompany him, and 
went part of the way with him. Jethro brought 
back Zipporah and her two sons to Moses in the 
wilderness, after he heard of the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt (xviii.). Eliezer had one son, 
Rehabiah, from whom sprang a numerous posterity 
*1 Chr. xxiii. 17, xxvi. 25, 26). Shelomith in the 
•eigns of Saul and David (ver. 28), who had the 
jare of all the treasures of things dedicated to God, 
was descended from Eliezer in the 6th generation, 
i the genealogy in 1 Chr. xxvi. 25 iB complete. 
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3. One of the sons of Becher, the son of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chr. vii. 8). 

4. A priest in the reign of David, one of those 
appointed to sound with trumpets before the Ark 
on its passage from the house of Obed-edom to the 
city of David (L Chr. xv. 24). 

5. Son of Zichri, ‘ruler” of the Reu- 

benites in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 16). 

6. [Vat. EAeiaSa-j 8on of Dodavah, of Mare- 
shah in Judah (2 Chr. xx. 37), a prophet, who re- 
buked Jehoshaphat for joining himself with Ahaziah 
king of Israel, “who did very wickedly,” in making 
a combined expedition of ships of Tarshish to go 
to Ophir for gold ; and foretold the destruction of 
his fleet at Ezion-geber, which accordingly came t<} 
pass. When Ahaziah proposed a second expedi- 
tion, Jehoshaphat refused (2 Chr. xx. 35-37 ; 1 K. 
xxii. 48, 49). The combination of the names 
Eliezer and Dodavah almost suggests that he may 
have been descended from David’s mighty man, 
Eleazar the son of Dodo (2 Sam. xxiii. 9). 

7. [’EAeafap.] A chief Israelite — a “ man of 
understanding” — whom Ezra sent with others 
from Ahava to Casiphia, to induce some Levites 
and Nethinim to accompany him to Jerusalem (Ezi. 

viii. 16). In 1 Esdr. viii. 43, the name is given as 
Eleazar. 

8. 9, 10. [Ezr. x. 23, FA. EAm^ccp; ver. 31, 
Vat. EAez, E^ep-] A priest, a Levite, and an 
Israelite of the sons of Harim, who, in the time 
of Ezra, had married foreign wives (Ezr. x. 18, 23, 
31). The former is called Eleazar, the second 
Eleazurus, and the third Elion as, in 1 Esdr. 

ix. 19, 24, 32. 

11. Son of Jorim, 13th in descent from Nathan 
the son of David, in the genealogy of Christ (Luke 

iii. 29). A. C. H. 

* ELI'HABA is the reading of the A. V. ed. 
1611, and other early editions, in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32, 
and 1 Chr. xi. 33, for Eli aura. A. 

ELIHOE'NAI [5 syl.] 1 > 

Jehovah my eyes']: ’EAzaz/a, Alex. EA taava: Elioe - 
nai), son of Zerahiah, one of the Bene-Pahath- 
moab, who with 200 men returned from the Cap 
tivity with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 4). In the apocryphal 
Esdras the name is Eliaonias. ‘ 

ELIHO'REPH (fyjT’b.H [ God his recom- 
pense , , Ges.]: y 'E\id(p; Alex. *Ez/ape<£; [Comp. 
’EAix<fy>e<2>:] Elihoreph), son of Shisha. He and 

his brother Ahiah were scribes (D^DD) to Solo 
mon at the. commencement of his reign (1 K. 

iv. 3). 

ELIHU (tvUT/S [God is lie , i. e. Jeho- 
vah] : ’EAious: Eliu). 1. One of the interlocu- 
tors in the book of Job. He is described as the 
“ son of Barachel the Buzite,” and thus apparently 
referred to the family of Buz, the son of Nahor, 
and nephew of Abraham (Gen. xxii. 21). This 
supposition suits well with the description of the 
other personages [Elipiiaz: Bildai>],« and the 
probable date to be assigned to the scenes recorded. 
In his speech (cc. xxxii.-xxxvii.) he describes him- 
self as younger than the three friends, and accord- 
ingly his presence is not noticed in the first chap- 
ters. He expresses his desire to moderate between 
the disputants; and his words alone touch upon, 

n The connection of Dedan aDd Tenia with Buz in 
Jer. xxv. 23. is also to 1 >h nntirwd 
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although they do not thoroughly handle, that idea 
of the discipline nature of suffering, which is the 
key to Job's perplexity and doubt; but, as in the 
whole book, the greater stress is laid on Clod's un- 
searchable wisdom, and the implicit faith which he 
demands. [Joli, Hook ok.] A. II. 

2. ('HAiov [Vat. HAeiou; Alex. EAiou].) Son 
of Tohu; a forefather of Samuel the Prophet (1 
Sam. i. 1). In the statements of the genealogy of 
Samuel in 1 Chr. vi. the name Elikl occurs in the 
same position — son of Toah and father of Jero- 
ham (vi. 34, Ileb. 10); and also KttAB (vi. 27, 
lleb. 12), father of Jeroham and grandson of / o - 
phai. The general opinion is that ICliliu is the 

Original name, and the two latter forms but copy- 
ists' variations thereof. 

3. (Vat. and Alex. EAtajS; [Comp. Aid. ’EAia-]) 
A similar variation of the name of Eliab, the eld- 
est son of Jesse, is probably found in 1 Chr. xxvii. 
18, where Elihu “of the brethren of David” is 
mentioned as the chief of the tribe of Judah. But 
see 1 Chr. xii. 2, where, in a similar connection, 
the word “ brethren ” is used in its widest sense. 
The LXX. retains Eliab. [Eliab, 3.] In this 
place the name is without the final Aleph — 

irrbs. 

4. (’EA i/xovdi Alex. EAiouS; [Comp. Aid. 
‘EAiou.J ) One of the “captains” plTSH, i. e. 
heads) of the “ thousands of Manasseh ” (1 Chr. 
xii. 20) who followed David to Ziklag after he had 
left the Philistine army on the eve of the battle of 
Gilboa and who assisted him against the maraud- 
ing band ("IT"!}) of the Amalekites (comp. 1 Sam. 
xxx.). 

5 . (irrbs: *EA tov'y [Vat. Ekkou-]) -A- Ivor- 
bite Levite in the time of David ; one of the door- 
keepers (A. V. “porters”) of the house of Jeho- 
vah. lie was a son of Shemaiah, and of the 
family of Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 'I’erms are 
applied to all these doorkeepers which apjiear to 
mdicate that they were not only “ strong men,” 
as in A. V., but also fighting men. (See w. G, 7, 

8 , 12, in which occur the words b'H =army, and 
= warriors or heroes.) G. 

ELI JAH. 1. (generally UPpbN, Eliyahu, 
but sometimes Eliyah [God- Jehovah]: 


a By Chrysostom and others the name is Grecized 
Into *11 Atos, as if signifying the brightness of the sun. 

b Stanley, N. $ P. p. 328. In the Acta Sanctorum, 
he is called Prod idioms The sb tits. 

c Omnium suit* tetatis Prophutarum facile prin- 
ccps ; et, si a Mosediscesscris. nulli scciiikIiis ” (Friscli- 
m Jlh, in Crit. is acri, quoting from Abarbunel). 

d The Hebrew text is VP 1 2 * :** 

t 

2. The tilled word may be pointed (1} as in the 
present Masoretlc text, to mean " from the inhabitants 
of ( I liead,” or (2) " from Tishbl of Gilead ; ’* wlilch, 
with a slight change in form, is what tlie LXX. has. 
The latter Is followed by Kwald (lil. 480, note). Light- 
foot assumes, but without giving ills authority, that 
Klljnh was from Jabesii Gilead. By Josephus he is 
laid to have come from Thrsbon — «* jt<$A<w? 
njV Trjf I'aAaafimfiov \ix)pa^ (vll. 13, § 2). Perhaps 
this may have been read as llcslibon, a city of the 

Orlerts, and Imre given rise to the statement of Epl- 

phantus. that he was "of the tribe of Aaron,” and 


’HAiou, [Vat. HAeiou, exc. Mai. lv. 5, ’HAfajh 
Aquila, HAi«; a X. T. 'HAiay, [Tiseh. 8th ed 
'HAefas:] Elia*). Elijah the Tisiibite hat 
been well entitled “the grandest and the most ro- 
mantic character that Israel ever produced.” b Cer- 
tainly there is no personage in the O. T. whose 
career is more vividly portrayed, or who exercises 
on us a more remarkable fascination. 1 1 Is rare, 
sudden, and brief appearances, his undaunted cour- 
age and fiery zeal, the brilliancy of his triumphs, 
the pathos of his despondency, the glory of his de- 
parture, and the calm beauty of his reappearance 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, throw such a 
halo of brightness around him as is equalled by 
none of his compeers in the sacred story. c The 
ignorance in which we are left of the circumstances 
and antecedents of the man who did and who suf- 
fered so much, doubtless contributes to enhance our 
interest in the story and the character. “ Elijah 
the Tishbite of the inhabitants of Gilead, 4 ’ is liter- 
ally all that is given us to know of his parentage 
and locality/* It is in remarkable contrast to the 
detail with which the genealogies of other prophets 
and leaders of Israel are stated. Where the place 
— if it was a place — lay, which gave him this ap- 
pellation we know not, nor are we likely to know. 
It is not again found in the Bible, nor has any 
name answering to it been discovered since. « 
[TltlSBE.J 

The mention of Gilead, however, is the key-note 
to much that is most characteristic in the story 
of the prophet. Gilead was the coun l ry on the 
further side of the Jordan — a country of chase and 
pasture, of tent-villages, and mountain-castles, in- 
habited by a people not settled and civilized like 
those who formed the communities of Ephraim and 
Judah, but of wandering, irregular habits, exposed 
to the attacks of the nomad tribes of the desert, 
and gradually conforming more and more to l he 
habits of those tribes; making war with the Ila- 
garites, and taking the countless thousands of theii 
cattle, and then dwelling in their stead (1 Chr. v. 
10, 10-22). To an Israelite of the tribes west of 
Jordan the title “Gileadite” must have conveyed a 
similar impression, though in a far stronger degree, 
to that which the title “Celt” does to us. What 
the Highlands were a century ago to the towns in 
the Lowlands of Scotland, that, and more than that, 
must Gilead have been to Samaria or Jerusalem./ 
One of the most famous heroes in the early annals 


grandson of Zadok. See also the C/ron Pa\ch. in 
Fabric! us, Cod. Psntdrp. V. T i 1070, &c. ; and Qua- 
resmius, Blue id. ii. 605. According to Jewish tradi- 
tion — grounded on a ccrtaiu similarity between the 
fiery zeal of the two — Elijah was identical with Phln- 
elma the son of Elcazar the priest. He was also the 
angel of Jehovah who appeared In fire to Gideon 
(Lightfoot on John i. 21 : Eiscnniengcr, i. 686). Arab 
tradition places his birthplace at Gilhad ( hlhood , a 
few miles N. of cs-Salt (Irby, p. 98), and his tomb near 
Damascus (Mlslin. 1. 400). 

r Tlie common assumption — perhaps originating 
with 1 1 illcr ( Onom p. 0471 or Reland (Pal. p. 1035) — 
is tnal lie was born In tlie town Tliisbe mentioned in 
Tob i. 2. But not to Insist on the fact that tills 
Tiii.dK! was nut in Gilead but in Naphtall, It Is nearly 
certain that the name lias no real existence in that 
passage, but arises from a mistaken translation of th* 
same Hebrew word which is reudered ,f inhabitants * 
In i K. xvll. 1. [Tuisaft.] 

f See i good passage Illustrative of this in Rob Rom 
chap. xlx. 
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if Israel was “ Jcphthah the Gileadite,” in whom 
ill these characteristics were prominent* *, and, Pro- 
fessor Stanley lias well remarked how impossible it 
is rightly to estimate his character without recol- 
lecting this fact ( S . P. p. 327). 

With Elijah, of whom so much is told, and 
whose part in the history was so much more im- 
portant, this is still more necessary. It is seen at 
every turn. Of his appearance as he “ stood be- 
fore” Ahab — with the suddenness of motion to 
this day characteristic of the Bedouins from his 
native hills, we can perhaps realize something from 
the touches, few, but strong, of the narrative. Of 
his height little is to be inferred — that little is in 
favor of its being beyond the ordinary size. a His 
chief characteristic was his hair, long and thick, 
and hanging down his back,& and which, if not 
betokening the immense strength of Samson, yet 
accompanied powers of endurance c no less remark- 
able. Ills ordinary clothing consisted of a girdle 
of skin (l round his loins, which he tightened when 
about to move quickly (1 Iv. xviii. 46). But in 
addition to this he occasionally wore the “ mantle,” 
or cape, e of sheep-skin, which has supplied us with 
one of our most familiar figures of speech./ In this 
mantle, in moments of emotion, he would hide his 
face (1 lv. xix. 13), or when excited would roll it 
up as into a kind of staffs On one occasion we 
find him bending himself down upon the ground 
with his face between his knees/ Such, so far as 
the scanty notices of the record will allow us to 
conceive it, was the general appearance of the great 
Prophet, an appearance which there is no reason 
to think was other than uncommon even at that 
time. 1 ' “ Yir qui curationem et cultum corporis 
despiceret ; facie squalente, quae multitudine suorum 
crinium obumbraretur .... pelle caprina tantum 
de corpore tegentem quantum abscondi decorum 
erat, rcliqua corporis ad aera perdurantem ” (Gregory 
Nyss. quoted by Willemer de Pallio Klim in Crit. 
Sacri). 

The solitary life in which these external pecul- 
iarities had been assumed had also nurtured that 
fierceness of zeal and that directness of address 
which so distinguished him. It was in the wild 
loneliness of the hills and ravines of Gilead that 
the knowledge of Jehovah, the living God of Israel, 
had been impressed on his mind, which was to 


a From a comparison of 2 K. iv. 34 with 1 K. xvii. 
21, it would seem as if Elisha approached nearer than 
Elijah to the stature of the child. But the inference 
is not to be relied on. Chrysostom applied the same 
epithet to him as to St. Paul, Tpiirr}\vv avOptnirov. 

b 2 K. i. 8, " a hairy man ; ” literally, " a lord of 
.lair.” This might be doubtful, even with the sup- 
port of the LXX. and Josephus — dvOptonov 5aow — 

wad of the Tarorum Jonathan — "021 — the 

*ame word used for Esau in Gen. xxv'ii. 11. But its 
application to the hair of his head is corroborated by 
the word used by the children of Bethel when mock* 

lng Elisha. " Bald-head ” is a peculiar term (PPP) 
ipplied only to want of hair at the back of the head ; 
and the taunt was called forth by the difference be- 
tween the bare shoulders of the new prophet and the 
shaggy locks of the old one. [Elisha.] 
c Running before Ahab‘s chariot; the hardships 
of the Cherith ; the forty days’ fast. 

f/ nSj? (2 Iv. L 8), rendered " leather ” in this one 
place only. See Gen. iii. 21, &c. 
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form the subject of his mission lo the idolatrous 
court and country of Israel. 

The northern kingdom had at this time forsaken 
almost entirely the faith in Jehovah. The worship 
of the calves had been a departure from him, it 
was a violation of his command against material 
resemblances; but still it would appear that even in 
the presence of the calves Jehovah was acknowl- 
edged, and they were at any rate a national insti- 
tution, not one imported from the idolatries of any 
of the surrounding countries. [Calk.] They were 
announced by Jeroboam aS the preservers of the 
nation during the great crisis of its existence: 
“ Behold thy gods, 0 Israel, that brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt ” (1 K. xii. 28). But the 
case was quite different when Ahab, not content 
w'ith the calf-worship — “ as if it had been a light 
thing to walk in the sins of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat” — married the daughter of the king of 
Sidon, and introduced on the most extensive scale 
(Joseph. Ant. ix. 6, § 6) the foreign religion of his 
wife’s family, the worship of the Phoenician BaaL 
What this worship consisted of we are ignorant — 
doubtless it was of a gay, splendid, and festal char- 
acter, and therefore very opposite to the grave, 
severe service of the Mosaic ritual. Attached to it 
and to the worship of Asherah (A. V. “ Ashtaroth,” 
and “the groves”) were licentious and impure 
rites, which in earlier times had brought the heaviest 
judgments on the nation (Num. xxv. ; Judg. ii. 13, 
14, iii. 7, 8). But the most obnoxious and evil 
characteristic of the Baal-religion was that it was 
the worship of power, of mere strength, as opposed 
to that of a God of righteousness and goodness — a 
foreign religion, imported from nations the hatred 
of whom was inculcated in every page of the law, 
as opposed to the religion of that God who had 
delivered the nation from the bondage of Egypt, 
had “ driven out the heathen with his hand, and 
planted them in:” and through whom their fore- 
fathers had “ trodden down their enemies, and 
destroyed those that rose up against them.” It is 
as a witness against these two evils that Elijah 
comes forward. 

1. What we may call the first Act in his life 
embraces between three and four years — three 
years and six months for the duration of the 
drought, according to the statements of the New 
Testament (Luke iv. 25; James v. 17), and three 


e A'hlereth , fl'H ;TS : LXX. (jLT]\oirrjs ; always used 
for this garment of Elijah, but not for that of any 
prophet before him. It is perhaps a trace of the 
permanent impression which he left on parts of 
the Jewish society, that a hairy cloak became after- 
wards the recognized garb of a prophet o» Jehovah 
(Zech. xiii. 4 ; A. V. " rough garment ; ” where the 
Hebrew word is the same which in Elijah's history is 
rendered " mantle ”). 

/ Various relics of the mantle are said to exist 
The list of claimants will be found in the Acta Sane - 
torum (July 20). One piece is shown at Oviedo In 
Spain. 

0 (2 K. ii. 8): "wrapped” is a different 
word. 

h This is generally taken as having been in prayer ; 
but kneeling apparently was not (certainly is not) an 
attitude of prayer in the East. " When ye stand 
praying, forgive” (Mark xi. 25 ; and see Matt. vi. 5, 
&c.). 

1 This Is to be inferred, as we shall see afterwards, 
from king Ahaziah’s recognition of him by mere de- 
scription. 
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df four months more for the journey to Iloreb, and 
the return to Gilead (1 K. xvii. 1-xix. 21). His 
Introduction is of the most startling description: 
he suddenly appears before Ahab, as with the unre- 
strained freedom of Eastern manners he would have 
no difficulty in doing, and proclaims the vengeance 
of Jehovah for the apostasy of the king. This he 
does in the remarkable formula evidently character- 
istic of himself, and adopted after his departure by 
his follower Elisha — a formula which includes 
everything at issue between himself and the king — 
the name of Jehovah, his being the God of Israel, 
the Living God, Elijah being his messenger, and 
then — the special lesson of the event — that the 
god of power and of nature should be beaten at 
his own weapons. “ As Jehovah, God of Israel, 
liveth, before whom I stand,” whose constant serv- 
ant I am, “ there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.” What imme- 
diate action followed on this we are not told ; but 
it is plain that Elijah had to fly before some 
threatened vengeance cither of the king, or more 
probably of the queen (comp. xix. 2). Perhaps it 
was at this juncture that Jezebel “ cut oft' the 
prophets of Jehovah ” (1 K. xviii. 4). He was 
directed to the brook Cherith, either one of the 
torrents which cleave the high table-lands of his 
native hills, or on the west of Jordan, more in the 
neighborhood of Samaria. [Cm-: kith.] There in 
the hollow of the torrent-bed he remained, sup- 
ported in the miraculous manner with which we 
are all familiar, till the failing of the brook obliged 
him to forsake it. Ilow long lie remained in the 
Cherith is uncertain. The Hebrew expression is 
simply “ at the end of days,” nor does Josephus 
afford us any more information. A vast deal of 
ingenuity has been devoted to explaining away 

Elijah’s “ ravens.” The Hebrew word, 

Orebim, lias been interpreted as “ Arabians,” as 
“ merchants,” as inhabitants of some neighboring 
town of Orbo or Orbi. (t By others Elijah has been 
held to have plundered a raven’s nest — and this 
twice a day regularly for several months! There 
is no escape from the plain meaning of the words 
— occurring as I hey do twice, in a passage other- 
wise displaying no tinge of the marvellous — or 
from, the unanimity of all the Hebrew MSS., of 


o Jerome, quoted by Keonicott, p. 581. See these 
hypotheses brought together In Keil ad lor. 

L This subject is exhausted in a dissertation entitled 
Elizs corvorum convictor in the Critici Sacri. 

c Lightfoot quaintly remarks on this that Elijah 
was the first Apostle to the Gentiles. 

d The traditioual scene of his meeting with the 
widow was in a wood to the south of the town (Mislin, 
1. 532, who however does not give his authority). In 
the time of Jerome tho spot was marked by a tower 
V Jerome, Ep. Pc.iiUp). At a later period a church 
dedicated to the prophet was erected over the house 
af the widow, iu which his chamber and her kneading- 
trough were shown (Anton. Martyr, and I ’h ocas, in 
lUJand, p. 985). This church was called tJ> \qpflov 
(Ada Sanctorum). 

c This must not be much relied on. Zedckiah, son 
of Chenaauah, one of Allah’s prophets, uses a similar 
form of words, “Thus salth Jehovah ” (1 K. xxll. 11). 
The apparent inference however from Luke Iv. 20 is 
that she was one of tho widows of Israel. In the 
Jewish traditions her son was the Messiah ( Else li- 
me nger, Enid. Jude nth. ft. 725). 

• “ Jehovah thy tlod ” (sco just before) suggests 
more obviously a difference of worship md nationality 
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all the ancient versions, and of Josephus. 6 [Crr» 

KITH.] 

His next refuge was at Zarepiiatu, a Phoeni- 
cian town lying between Tyre and Sidon, certainly 
the last place at which the enemy of Baal would be 
looked for. c The widow woman in whose house lie 
lived'' seems, however, to have been an Israelite, and 
no Baal-worshipper, if we may take her adjuration 
by “Jehovah thy God ” as an indication. 6 Here 
Elijah performed the miracles of prolonging the oil 
and the meal; and restored the son of the widow 
to life after his apparent death, f • 

Here the prophet is first addressed by the title, 
which, although occasionally before used to others, 
is so frequently applied to Elijah as to become the 
distinguishing appellation of himself and his suc- 
cessor: “O thou man of God” — “ Now I know 
that thou art a man of God ” (1 K. xvii. 18, 24). 

In this, or some other retreat, an interval of 
more than two years must have elapsed. The 
drought continued, and at last the full horrors of 
famine, caused by the failure of the crops, de- 
scended on Samaria. The king and his chief do- 
mestic officer divide between them the mournful 
duty of ascertaining that neither round the springs, 
which are so frequent a feature of central Palestine, 
nor in the nooks and crannies of the most shaded 
torrent-beds, was there any of the herbage left, 
which in those countries is so certain an indication 
of the presence of moisture. No one short of the 
two chief persons of the realm could be trusted 
with this quest for life or death — “ Ahab went 
one way by himself, and Obadiah went another 
way by himself.” It is the moment for the reap- 
pearance of the prophet. He shows himself first 
to the minister. There, suddenly planted in his 
path, is the man whom he and his master have 
been seeking for more than three years. “ There 
is no nation or kingdom,” says Obadiah with true 
Eastern hyperbole, “ whither my lord hath not sent 
to seek thee: ” and now here he stands when least 
expected. Before the sudden apparition of that 
wild figure, and that stern, unbroken countenance, 


between the Sarcptao widow and the prophet. See 
Stanley, J( wish Church , ii. 330. So also the exceptive 
ct /itrj, Luke iv. 26, properly refers to and net 

avTuv, i. e., was sent nowhere except to Sarcpta, which 
lay out of Israel, and not was sent to none of the 
widows in Israel rxcrjjt the one at Sarcpta. We have 
the same idloiu In ver. 27, where the opposition be- 
tween Israelite aud foreigner is beyond questtou. 
On this use of ei seo especially Fritzscho on Rom. 
xiv. 14. and Meyer on Matt. xii. 4. II. 

/ This is warranted by the expression w his sick- 
ness was so sore that there was uo breath left in him,” 
a form of words not elsewhere found ; while in the 
story of the Shunnnunlte’s son it is distinctly said the 
child "died.” Josephus’s language (viii. 13, § 3) 
shows that he did not understand thr child to have 
died. The Jewish tradittou, quoted by Jerome, wa» 
that this boy was the servant who afterwards accom- 
panied Elijah, and finally became the prophet Jonah. 
(Jerome, Pref. to Jonah : and see the citations from the 
Talmud In Kisenmengcr, Entd. Jud. il. 725.) 

* That the child’s death was real, not apparent, as 
stated above, cannot well .be questioned. The lan- 
guage Itself Is sufficiently explicit. The child’s cens- 
ing to breatho must mean the same thing as to die. 
So the 1’snluilst says : “ Thou takest away their 
breath, they die ” (ctv. 29). The two expressions are 
often Interchanged (comp. Gen. vll. 22; Jo.ih. xl. 11 ; 
Fs. exxxv. 17. cxlvl. 4; Ezek. xxxvii. 10, etc.). Sc 
also the prayer of the prophet which follow* *, suppose* 
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Obadiah could not but fall on his face® Elijah, 
however, soon calms his agitation — “As Jehovah 
of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, I will surely 
show myself to Ahab;” and thus relieved of his 
fear that, as on a former occasion, Elijah would 
disappear before he could return with the king, 
Obadiah departs to inform Ahab that the man they 
seek is there. Ahab arrived, Elijah makes his 
charge — “Thou hast forsaken Jehovah and fol- 
lowed the Baals.” He then commands that all 
Israel be collected to Mount Carmel with the four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, and the four 
hundred of Asherah (Ashtaroth), the latter being 
under the especial protection of the queen. Why 
Mount Carmel, which we do not hear of until now, 
was chosen in preference to the nearer Ebal or Ger- 
izim, is not evident. Possibly Elijah thought it 
wise to remove the place of the meeting to a dis- 
tance from Samaria. Possibly in the existence of 
the altar of Jehovah (xviii. 30) — in ruins, and 
therefore of earlier erection — we have an indica- 
tion of an ancient sanctity attaching to the spot. 
On the question of the particular part of the ridge 
of Carmel, which formed the site of the meeting, 
there cannot be much doubt. It is elsewhere ex- 
amined. . [Carmel.] 

There are few more sublime stories in history 
than this. On the one hand the solitary servant 
of Jehovah, accompanied by his one attendant; 
with his wild shaggy hail*, his scanty garb, and 
sheep-skin cloak, but with calm dignity of demeanor 
and the minutest regularity of procedure, repair- 
ing the ruined altar of Jehovah with twelve stones, 
according to the number of the twelve founders of 
the tribes, and recalling in his prayer the still 
greater names of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel — on 
the other hand the 850 prophets of Baal and Ash- 
taroth, doubtless in all the splendor of their vest- 
ments (2 Iv. x. 22), with the wild din of their 
“ vain repetitions ” and the maddened fury of their 
disappointed hopes, and the silent people surround- 
ing all — these things form a picture with which 
we are all acquainted, but which brightens into 
fresh distinctness every time we consider it. The 
conclusion of the long day need only be glanced 
at. * * * * * 6 The fire of Jehovah consuming both sacrifice 
and altar — the prophets of Baal killed, it would 
seem by Elijah’s own hand (xviii. 40) — the king, 
with an apathy almost unintelligible, eating and 
drinking in the very midst of the carnage of his 


that result : " Hast thou also brought evil upon the 

widow ... by slaying her son?” (1 K. xvii. 20); 
and, "0 Lord, let this child’s soul come into him 
again ” (ver. 21). H. 

a The expressions of Obadiah, " lord ” and " slave,” 

show his fear of Elyak ; they are those ordinarily 

used in addressing a potentate. 

& The more so as the whole of this scene i3 admi- 
rably drawn out by Stanley {S. if P. pp.. 355, 356). 

c Although to some it may seem out of place in a 
work of this nature, yet the writer cannot resist re- 
ferring to the Oratorio of Elijah by Mendelssohn, one 
of the most forcible commentaries existing on the his- 
tory of the prophet. The scene in which the occur- 
rences at Beer-sheba are embodied is perhaps the most 
dramatic and affecting in the whole work. 

is both a "messenger” and an "angel.” 
LX X. ver.’ 5, ri 9 ; and so Josephus (viii. 13, § 7). 

c "One Rotem tree” Hebrew, 1P1S DH*"!. [Not 
certainly so emphatic, for the numeral may be = our 
a or an, as often elsewhere — II.] The indented rock 
45 
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own adherents — the rising storm — the ride across 
the plain to Jezreel, a distance of at least 16 miles; 
the prophet, with true Bedouin endurance, running 
before the chariot, but also with true Bedouin in- 
stinct stopping short of the city, and going no fur- 
ther than the “ entrance of Jezreel.” 

So far the triumph had been complete ; but the 
spirit of Jezebel was not to be so easily overcome, 
and her first act is a vow of vengeance against the 
author of this destruction. “ God do so to me, 
and more also,” so ran her exclamation, “ if I make 
not thy life as the life of one of them by to-mor- 
row about this time.” It was no duty of Elijah 
to expose himself to unnecessary dangers, and, as 
at his first introduction, so now, he takes refuge in 
flight. The danger was great, and the refuge must 
be distant. The first stage on the journey was 
Beer-sheba — “ Beer-sheba which belongeth to Ju- 
dah,” says the narrative, with a touch betraying 
its Israelitish origin. Here, at the ancient haunt 
of those fathers of his nation whose memory was 
so dear to him, and on the very confines of culti- 
vated country, Elijah halted. His servant — ac- 
cording to Jewish tradition the hoy of Zarephath 
— he left in the town ; while he himself set out 
alone into the wilderness — the waste uninhabited 
region which surrounds the south of Palestine. 
The labors, anxieties, and excitement of the last 
few days had proved too much even for that iron 
frame and that stern resolution. His spirit is quite 
broken, and he wanders forth over the dreary sweeps 
of those rocky hills wishing for death — “It is 
enough ! Lord, let me die, for I am not better than 
my fathers.” c It is almost impossible not to con- 
clude from the terms of the story that he was en- 
tirely without provisions for this or any journey. 
But God, who had brought his servant into this 
difficulty, provided him with the means of escaping 
from it. Whether we are to take the expression of 
the story literally or not is comparatively of little 
consequence. In some way little short of mirac- 
ulous — it might well seem to the narrator that it 
could be by nothing but an angel ,l — the prophet 
was awakened from his dream of despondency be- 
neath the solitary bush e of the wilderness, was fed 
with the bread and the water which to this day are 
all a Bedouin’s requirements,/ and went forward, 
“ in the strength of that food,” a journey of forty 
days “to the mount of God, even to Horeb.” 


opposite the gate of the Greek convent, Deir Mar 
Elyas, between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, which is 
now shown to travellers as the spot on which the 
prophet rested on this occasion (Bonar ; Porter, Hand- 
book , &c.), appears at an earlier date not to have 
been so restricted, but was believed to be the place 
on which he was "accustomed to sleep” (Sandys, lib. 
iii. p. 176 ; Maundrell, Ear . Trav. p. 456), and the 
site of the convent as that where he was born (Gays- 
forde, 1506, in Bonar, p. 117). Neither the older not 
the later story can be believed ; but it is possible that 
they may have originated in some more trustworthy 
tradition of his having rested here on his southward 
journey, in all probability taken along this very route. 
See a curious statement by Quaresmius of the extent 
to which the rock had been defaced in his own time 
" by the piety or impiety ” of the Christian pilgrims. 
{Elucidatio^ ii. 605 ; comp. Doubdan, Voyage , &c., p 
144.) 

/ The LXX. adds to the description the only touch 
wanting in the Hebrew text — "a cake of meal” — 

oAupinji. 
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Here, ir. “ the cave,” n one of the numerous caverns 
Ln those awful mountains, perhaps some traditional 
sanctuary of that hallowed region, at any rate well 
known — he remained for certainly one 6 night. In 
the morning came the “word of Jehovah” — the 
question, “ What doest thou here, Elijah ? Driven 
by what hard necessity dost thou seek this spot on 
which the glory of Jehovah has in former times 
been so signally shown?” In answer to this in- 
vitation the prophet opens his griefs. He has been 
very zealous for Jehovah ; but force has been vain ; 
one cannot stand against a multitude; none follow 
him, and he is left alone, flying for his life from 
the sword which has slain his brethren. The reply 
comes in that ambiguous and indirect form in 
which it seems necessary that the deepest commu- 
nications with the human mind should be couched, 
to be effectual. He is directed to leave the cavern 
and stand on the mountain in the open air (us rb 

utt atOpoUy Josephus), face to face ('Ow'?) with Je- 
hovah. Then, as before with Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 
6), “ The Ix>rd passed by; ” passed in all the ter- 
ror of his most appalling manifestations. The 
fierce wind tore the solid mountains and shivered 
the granite cliffs of Sinai; the earthquake crash 
reverberated through the defiles of those naked 
valleys; the fire burnt in the incessant blaze of 
eastern lightning. hike these, in their degree, 
had been Elijah's own modes of procedure, but 
the conviction is now forced upon him that in none 
of these is Jehovah to be known. Then, penetrat- 
ing the dead silence which followed these mani- 
festations, came the fourth mysterious symbol — 
the “still small voice.” What sound this was, 
whether articulate voice or not, we cannot even 
conjecture; but low and still as it was it spoke in 
louder accents to the wounded heart of Elijah than 
the roar and blaze which had preceded it. To 
him no less unmistakably than to Moses, centuries 
before, it was proclaimed that Jehovah was “mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness and truth.” Elijah knew the call, and 
at once stepping forward and hiding his face in his 
mantle, stood waiting for the Divine communica- 
tion. It is in the same words as before, and so is 
his answer; but with what different force must the 
question have fallen on his ears, and the answer 
left his lips ! “ Before his entrance to the cave, he 

was comparatively a novice ; when he left it he was 
an initiated man. He had thought that the earth- 
quake, the fire, the wind, must be the great wit- 
nesses of the lx>rd. But he was not in them ; not 
they, but the still small voice had that awe in ifc 
which forced the prophet to cover his face with his 


a The Hebrew word has the article, ; and 

t t : - 

10 too the LXX., to <nrrj\aiov. The cave is now shown 
ft in the secluded plain below the highest point of 
Jebel MQsa "a hole just largo enough for a man's 
body,” beside the altar In the chapel of Elijah (Stan- 
ley, .S'. P. p. 49 ; Kob. i. 103, 2d ed.). 

b Hebrew, ’pb. A. V. " lodge; ” but In Gen. xlx. 
2, accurately, " tarry all night.” 

c Ths words of tho text are somewhat obscured In 
the A. V. They bear testimony at once to tho solid 
position of Elisha, and to the extent of the arable soil 
of the spot. According to the Masoretic punctuation 
the passage Is : “ And he departed thence, and found 
Elisha the son of Slmphat, who was ploughing. Twelve 
vAke were before him (i. t. either 12 ploughs were 
talore him with his servants, or 12 yoke of laud were 


mantle. What a conclusion of all the past his- 
tory! What an interpretation of its meaning!” 
(Maurice, Prophets and Kings , p. 136). Not in 
the persecutions of Ahab and Jezebel, nor in the 
slaughter of the prophets of Baal, but in the 700Q 
unknown worshippers who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal, was the assurance that Elijah was not 
alone as he had seemed to be. 

Three commands were laid ou him — three 
changes were to be made. Instead of Ben-hadad, 
liazael was to be king of Syria ; instead of Ahab, 
Jehu the son of Nimshi was to be king of Israel; 
and Elisha the son of Shapliat was to be his own 
successor. Of these three commands the two first 
were reserved for Elisha to accomplish, the last 
only was executed by Elijah himself. It would 
almost seem as if his late trials had awakened in 
him a yearning for that affection and compauion- 
sliip which had hitherto been denied him. His 
first search was for Elisha. Apparently he soon 
found him ; we must conclude at his native place, 
Abel-meholah, probably somewhere about the centre 
of the Jordan valley. [Abel-meiiolaii.] Elisha 
was ploughing at the time, 5 and Elijah “ passed 
over to him” — possibly crossed the ri er rf — and 
cast his mantle, the well-known sheep skin cloak, 
upon him, as if, by that familiar 5 action, claiming 
him for his son. A moment of hesitation — but 
the call was quickly accepted, and then commenced 
that long period of service and intercourse which 
continued till Elijah’s removal, and which after 
that time procured for Elisha one of his best titles 
to esteem and reverence — “ Elisha the son of Sha- 
phat, who poured water on the hands of Elijah.” 

2. Ahab and Jezebel now probably believed that 
their threats had been effectual, and that they had 
seen the last of their tormentor. At any rate this 
may be inferred from the events of chap. xxi. 
Foiled in his wish to acquire the ancestral plot of 
ground of Naboth by the refusid of that sturdy 
peasant to alienate the inheritance of his fathers, 
Ahab and Jezebel proceed to possess themselves 
of it by main force, and by a degree of monstrous 
injustice which shows clearly enough how far the 
elders of Jezreel had forgotten the laws of Jehovah 
how perfect was their submission to the will of 
their mistress. At her orders Naboth is falsely 
aecnsed of blaspheming God and the king, is with 
his sons/ stoned and killed, and his vineyard then 
— as having belonged to a criminal — becomes at 
once the property of the king. [Nauoth.] 

Ahab loses no time in entering on his new ac- 
quisition. Apparently the very next day after the 
execution he proceeds in his chariot to take possea- 


alrendy ploughed), and be was with the last.” [See 
note under Elisha, p. 714 ] 

d The word is that always employed for crossing 
the .Ionian. 

* See also Iluth iil. 4-14. Ewald, Alterthiimer, p. 
191, note. A trace of a similar custom survives in 
the German word Mantel-kind . 

/ « The blood of Naboth and the blood of his sons ” 
(2 K. lx. 26; comp. Josh. vii. 21). From another ex- 
pression in this verse — yestcr/u$Af (ti'ES, A. V. 
“yesterday”), we may perhaps conclude that like a 
later trial on a similar charge, also supported by two 
false witnesses — the trial of our Lord — it was con- 
ducted at night. Tho same wonl — yesternight — 
prompts tho inference that Ahab's visit and encounter 
with Elijah happened ou the very day following tlw 
murder. 
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uon of the coveted vineyard. Behind him, prob- 
ably in the back part of the chariot, ride his two 
pages Jehu and Bidkar (2 K. ix. 2G). But the 
triumph was a short one. Elijah had received an 
intimation from Jehovah of what was taking place, 
and rapidly as the accusation and death of Naboth 
had been hurried over, he was there to meet his 
ancient enemy, and as an enemy he does meet him 
— as David went out to meet a Goliath — on the 
very scene of his crime; suddenly, when least ex- 
pected and least wished for, he confronts the mis- 
erable king. And then follows the curse, in terms 
fearful to any Oriental — peculiarly terrible to a 
Jew — and, most of all, significant to a successor 
of the apostate princes of the northern kingdom — 
“ I will take away thy posterity ; I will cut off from 
thee even thy very dogs; I will make thy house 
like that of Jeroboam and Baasha ; thy blood shall 
be shed in the same spot where the blood of thy 
victims was shed last night; thy wife and thy 
children shall be tom in this very garden by the 
wild dogs of the city, or as common carrion de- 
voured by the birds of the sky” — the large 
vultures which in eastern climes are always wheel- 
ing along under the clear blue sky, and doubtless 
suggested the expression to the prophet. How tre- 
mendous was this scene we may gather from the 
fact that after the lapse of at least 20 years Jehu 
was able to recall the very words of the prophet’s 
burden, to which he and his companion had list- 
ened as they stood behind their master in the 
chariot. The whole of Elijah’s denunciation may 
possibly be recovered by putting together the words 
recalled by Jehu, 2 K. ix. 26, 36, 37, and those 
given in 1 K. xxi. 19-25. 

3. A space of three or four years now elapses 
(comp. 1 K. xxii. 1, xxii. 51; 2 K. i. 17), before 
we again catch a glimpse of Elijah. The denun- 
ciations uttered in the vineyard of Naboth have 
been partly fulfilled. Ahab is dead, and his son 
and successor, Ahaziah, has met with a fatal acci- 
dent, and is on his death-bed, after a short and 
troubled reign of less than two years (2 K. i. 1, 2; 
1 K. xxii. 51). In his extremity he sends to an 
oracle or shrine of Baal at the Philistine town of 
Ekron to ascertain the issue of his illness. But 
the oracle is nearer at hand than the distant Ekron. 
An intimation is conveyed to the prophet, probably 
at that time inhabiting one of the recesses of Car- 
mel, and, as on the former occasions, he suddenly 
appears on the path of the messengers, without 
preface or inquiry, utters his message of death, and 
as rapidly disappears. The tone of his words is as 
national on this as on any former occasion, and, as 
before, they are authenticated by the name of Je- 
hovah — “ Thus saith Jehovah, Is it because there 
is no God in Israel that ye go to inquire of Baal- 
tebub, god of Ekron ? ” The messengers returned 
to the king too soon to have accomplished their 
mission. They were possibly strangers; at any 
rate they were ignorant of the name of the man 
who had thus interrupted their journey. But his 
appearance had fixed itself in their minds, and their 
description at once told Ahaziah, who must have 


a The Hebrew word is the same. 
b See p. 703, note b. 

C nnn (2 K. i. 9), A. V., inaccurately, "an 

kill.” 

d * This passage presents a very Interesting prob- 
em in textual criticism, which it may be proper to 
xotice, tliough its full discussion would here be out 
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seen the prophet about his father’s court or have 
heard him described in the harem, who it was that 
had thus reversed the favorable oracle which he 
was hoping for from Ekron. The “ hairy man ” 

— the “ lord of hair,” so the Hebrew reading b runs 

— with a belt of rough skin round his loins, whe 
came and went in this secr^. manner, and uttered 
his fierce words in the name of the God of Israel, 
could be no other than the old enemy of his father 
and mother, Elijah the Tishbite. But ill as he was 
this check only roused the wrath of Ahaziah, and, 
with the spirit of his mother, he at once seized the 
opporiunity of possessing himself of the person of 
the man who had been for so long the evil genius 
of his house. A captain was despatched, with a 
party of fifty, to take Elijah prisoner. He was 
sitting [perhaps = “ dwelt ”] on the top of “the 
mount,” c i . e. probably of Carmel [comp. 2 K. ii 
25]. The officer approached and addressed the 
prophet by the title which, as before noticed, is 
most frequently applied to him and Elisha — “C 
man of God, the king hath spoken: come down.” 
“ And Elijah answered and said, If I be a man of 
God, then let fire come down from heaven and con- 
sume thee and thy fifty ! And there came down 
fire from heaven and consumed him and his fifty.” 
A second party was sent, only to meet the same 
fate. The altered tone of the leader of a third 
party, and the assurance of God that his servant 
need not fear, brought Elijah down. But the king 
gained nothing. The message was delivered to hia 
face in the same words as it had been to the mes- 
sengers, and Elijah, so we must conclude, was al- 
lowed to go harmless. This was his last interview 
with the house of Ahab. It was also his last re- 
corded appearance in person against the Baal-wor- 
sliippers. 

Following as it did on Elijah’s previous course 
of action, this event must have been a severe blow 
to the enemies of Jehovah. But impressive as it 
doubtless was to the contemporaries of the prophet, 
the story possesses a far deeper significance for us 
than it could have had for them. While it is 
most characteristic of the terrors of the earlier dis- 
pensation under which men were then living, it is 
remarkable as having served to elicit from the 
mouth of a greater than even Elijah an exposition, 
no less characteristic, of the distinction between 
that severe rule and the gentler dispensation which 
He came to introduce. It was when our Lord and 
his disciples were on their journey through this 
very district, from Galilee to Jerusalem, and when 
smarting from the churlish inhospitality of some 
Samaritan villagers, that — led to it by the distant 
view of the heights of Carmel, or, perhaps, by some 
traditional name on the road — the impetuous zeal 
of the two “ sons of thunder ” burst forth — “ Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come down from 
heaven and consume them, even as Elijah did ? ” 
But they little knew the Master they addressed. 
“ He turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son 
of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them ” (Luke ix. 51-56). rf As if he had said, 


of place. The words following " lie turned and re- 
buked them ” (from " and said ” to " save them ” in- 
clusive) though so appropriate to the occasion and in 
every respect so worthy of our Lord, are wanting in a 
large majority of the most important manuscript* 
(namely, A B C EG H L S V X A H and the Sinaitic; 
and in other leading authorities for the settlement of 
the text. They arc accordingly rejected by Lachmanu 
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W Ye arc mistaking and confounding the different 
standing points of the Old and New Covenants; 
taking )our stand upon the Old — that of an 
avenging righteousness, when you should rejoice 
to take it upon the New — that of a forgiving love ” 
(Trench, Miracles, eh. iv.). 

4. It must have been shortly after the death of 
Ahaziah that Elijah made a communication with 
the southern kingdom. It is the only one of which 
any record remains, and its mention is the first and 
last time that the name of the prophet appears in 
the books of Chronicles. Mainly devoted as these 
books are, to the affairs of Judah, this is not sur- 
prising. The alliance between his enemy Ahab 
and Jehoshapbat cannot have been unknown to the 
prophet, and it must have made him regard the 
proceedings of the kings of Judah with more than 
ordinary interest. When, therefore, Jehoram, the 
son of Jehoshapbat, who had married the daughter 
of Ahab, began “ to walk in the ways of the kings 
nf Israel, as did the house of Ahab, and to do that 
which was evil in the sight of Jehovah,” Elijah 
sent him a letter « denouncing Ills evil doing3, and 
predicting his death (2 Chr. xxi. 12-15). This 
letter has been considered as a great difficulty, on 
the ground that Elijah’s removal must have taken 
place before the death of Jehoshapbat (from the 
terms of the mention of Elisha in 2 Iv. iii. 11), and 
therefore before the accession of Joram to the 
throne of Judah. But admitting that Elijah had 
been translated before the expedition of Jehosh- 
aphat against Moab, it does not follow that Joram 
was not”at that time, and before his father’s death, 
king of Judah, Jehoshapbat occupying himself 
during the last six or seven years of his life in 
going about the kingdom (2 Chr. xix. 4-11), and 
In conducting some important wars, amongst others 


Tischendorf, and Tregeiles, though defended by Al- 
ford, and, as for as ver. 55 is coneerned, by Meyer and 
Bleek, who explain their omissiou by the supposition 
that the eye of the copyist passed from KAIEince to 
KATEIIopeu0rj<ray. The 56tb verse (so far as quoted 
above) which is wanting in D and a very few other 
documents which contain the rest of the words in 
question, is rejected by most critics, though the au- 
thorities which support it are substantially the same 
with those which contain ver. 55. Further, the words 
w? Kal 'HAiat cTTOiVe, "even as Kilns di<I, ,? in ver. 54, 
which are wanting in B L E and the Sinaitic MS., nlso 
in the Curctonian Syriac. Vuignte, and Armenian ver- 
sions, and some MSS. of the. Old lectin and Coptic, are 
likewise rejected by Tischendorf and Tregeiles, accord- 
ing to whom the whole passage as originally written 
reads thus: "Lord, wilt thou that we command fire 
to come down from heaven and destroy them? But 
he turned and rebuked them ; and they went to an- 
other village.” 

The wholo question is discussed by Mr. Norton in 
his Eridf nets of the Genuineness of the Gospi/s in a 
very able and instructive note (vol. i. pp. ixxx.- 
Ixxxvii., 2*1 ed. Boston, 1SIG). Though concluding 
that the words in question "did not mnke a part of 
trie original text of Luke's Gospel,” he goes on to re- 
mark : — 

« But, on the other hand, the words carry with them 
strong intrinsic proof that they were spoken by Jesus. 
Nor can we imapino any reason why, if not uttered 
by him, they shouid have been invented and ascribed 
to him. 

« In this state of the case, the only solution of the 
appearances that present themselves seems to be, that 
the words ascribed to our 1-iord wero spoken by him, 
that they were preserved in ihe memories of those 
*bo heard him -ind communicated by them toothers, 


that in question against Moab, while Joram waa 
concerned with the more central affairs of the gov- 
ernment (2 Iv. iii. 7, &e.). That Joram began t« 
reign during the lifetime of his father Jehoshapbat 
is stated in 2 lv. viii. 10. According to one record 
(2 Iv. i. 17), which immediately precedes the ac- 
count of Elijah’s last acts on earth, Joram was 
actually on the throne of Judah at the time of 
Elijah’s interview with Ahaziah; and though this 
is modified by the statements of other places b (2 
Iv. iii. 1, viii. 10), yet it is not invalidated, and the 
conclusion is almost inevitable, as stated above, 
that Joram aseended the throne some years before 
the death of his father. [See Joram; Jehosha- 
l*i i at ; Judah. J In its contents the letter bears a 
strong resemblance to the speeches of Elijah, c while 
in the details of style it is very peculiar, and quite 
different from the narrative in which it is imbedded 
(Bertheau, Chronik , ad loe.). 

5. The closing transaction of Elijah’s life intro- 
duces us to a locality heretofore unconnected with 
him. Hitherto we have found him in the neigh- 
borhood of Samaria, Jezreel, Carmel, only leaving 
these northern places on actual emergency, but 
we now find him on the frontier of the two king- 
doms, at the holy city of Bethel, with the sons 
of the prophets at Jericho, and in the valley of the 
Jordan (2 K. ii. 1, *5te. ). 

It was at Gilgal — probably not the ancient 
plaee of Joshua and Samuel, but another of the 
same name still surviving on the western edge of 
the hills of Ephraim d — that the propln t received 
the divine intimation that his departure was at 
hand. lie was at the time with Elisha, who seems 
now to have become his constant companion. Per- 
haps his old love of solitude returned upon him, 
perhaps he wished to spare his friend the pain of a 


and that, not having been recorded by Luke, they 
were first written in the margin, and then introduced 
into the text of his Gospel.” 

The state of the external testimony is such, that he 
further supposes " that the account of the words of 
our Lord and his discipies was not introduced in a 
complete form at once ; but that the text owes its 
present state to marginal additions made at three dif- 
ferent times: first, the words, r A* Elijah didj being 
written down, as these are wanting in the smallest 
number of manuscripts, then those first spoken by our 
Lord, and then his remaining words.” A. 

a "a writing ” [A. V.], almost identical 

with the wnrd used in Arabic at thp preseut day. Tho 
ordinary Hebrew word for a letter is Scphcr , 
a book. 

6 The second statement of .lehoram’s accession to 
Israel (in 2 i\. iii. 1) seems inserted there to make the 
subsequent narrative more complete. Its position 
there, subsequent to the story of Elijah’s departure 
has probably assisted the ordinary belief in the diffi* 
culty in question. 

c The ancient Jewish commentators get over the 
apparent difficulty by tuning that the letter was writ- 
ten and sent after Kigali's translation. Others be- 
lieved that it was the production of Elisha, for whose 
name that of Elijah had been substituted by copyists. 
The first of these requires no answer. To the second, 
the severity of its tone, ns nbnvo noticed, is a sufficient 
reply. Josephus {Ant. ix. 6, § 2) says that the letter 
was sent while Elijah was still on earth. (See Light- 
foot, Chronicle , &c., " Jehoram.” Other theories will 
be found in Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepi g. i. 1075, and 
Otho, Lex. Rahh. p. 107.) 

d The grounds for this Inference ite given unde* 
Ki.isma (p. 718). See also Gilual. 
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joo sudden parting ; in either case he endeavors to 
persuade Elisha to remain behind while he goes on 
in errand of Jehovah. “ Tarry here, I pray thee, 
for Jehovah hath sent me to Bethel/’ But Elisha 
will not so easily give up his master, — “ As Jeho- 
/ah liveth and as thy soul liveth I will not leave 
thee.” They went together to Bethel.® The 
event which was about to happen had apparently 
been communicated to the sons of the prophets at 
Bethel, and they inquire if Elisha knew of his im- 
pending loss. His answer shows how fully he was 
aware of it. “ Yea,” says he, with all the empha- 
sis possible, “ indeed I do b know it, hold ye your 
peace.” But though impending, it was not to 
happen that day. Again Elijah attempts to escape 
to Jericho, and again Elisha protests that he will 
not be separated from him. Again, also, the sons 
of the prophets at Jericho make the same un- 
necessary inquiries, and again he replies as em- 
phatically as before. Elijah makes a final effort to 
avoid what they both so much dread. “ Tarry 
here, I pray thee, for Jehovah hath sent me to the 
Jordan.” But Elisha is not to be conquered, and 
the two set off across the undulating plain of burn- 
ing sand, to the distant river, — Elijah in his 
mantle- or cape of sheep-skin, Elisha in ordinary 

clothes (T3I2, ver. 12). Fifty men of the sons of 
the prophets ascend the abrupt heights behind the 
town — the same to which a late tradition would 
attach the scene of our Lord’s temptation — and 
which command the plain below, to watch with the 
clearness of eastern vision what happens in the 
distance. Talking as they go, the two reach the 
river, and stand on the shelving bank beside its 
swift brown current! But they are not to stop 
even here. It is as if the aged Gileadite cannot 
rest till he again sets foot on his own side of the 
river. He rolls up c his mantle as into a staff’, and 
with his old energy strikes the waters as Moses had 
done before him — strikes them as if they were an 
enemy ; d and they are divided hither and thither, 
and they two go over on dry ground. What fol- 
lows is best told in the simple words of the nar- 
rative. “ And it came to pass when they were e 
gone over, that Elijah said to Elisha, Ask what I 
shall do for thee, before I be taken away from thee. 


a The Hebrew word " went down ” is a serious dif- 

ficulty, if Gilgal is taken to be the site of Joshua's 
camp and the resting-place of the ark, since that is 

more than 3000 feet below Bethel. But this is avoided 

by adopting the other Gilgal to the N. W. of Bethel, 
and on still higher ground, which, also preserves the 
sequence of the jouroey to Jordan. (See Stanley, iS. 

P. p. 308. note.) Some considerations in favor of 
this adoption will be found under Elisha. 

6 '&VX '?S"E2.= w A1so I know it;” Kayij 
ryvcuKa. 

c The above is quite the force of the word. 

d The word is roa, used of smiting in battle ; 
generally with the sense of wounding (Gesen. p. 883). 

e LXX. w As they were going over,” € V tw fita- 
3/jrat,. 

/ The statements of the text hardly give support 
to the usual conception of Elijah’s departure as repre- 
sented by painters and in popular discourses. It was 
jot in the chariot of fire that he went up into the 
ikies. The fire served to part the master from the 
iisciple, to show that the severance had arrived, but 
Elijah was taken up by the fierce wind of the tempest. 

file word involves no idea of whirling , and 
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And Elisha said, I pray thee let a double portion 
of thy spirit be upon me. And he said, Thou hast 
asked a hard thing: if thou see me taken from 
thee, it shall be so unto thee, but if not, it shall 
not be so. And it came to pass as they still went 
on, and talked, that, behold, a chariot of fire and 
horses of fire, and parted them both asunder, and 
Elijah went up by the whirlwind into the skies.” 
Well might Elisha cry with bitterness, 0 “ M* 
father, my father ! ” He was gone who, to the dis 
cerning eye and loving heart of his disciple, hac 
been “the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof” for so many years; and Elisha was at last 
left alone to carry on a task to which he must often 
have looked forward, but to which in this moment 
of grief he may well have felt unequal. He saw 
him no more; but his mantle had fallen, and thi? 
he took up — - at once a personal relic and a symbol 
of the double portion of the spirit of Elijah with 
which he was to be clothed. Little could he have 
realized, had it been then presented to him, that he 
whose greatest claim to notice was that he had 
“ poured water on the hands of Elijah ” should 
hereafter possess an influence which had been de- 
nied to his master — should, instead of the terror 
of kings and people, be their benefactor, adviser, 
and friend, and that over his death-bed a king of 
Israel should be found to lament with the same 
words that had just burst from him on the de- 
parture of his stern and silent' master, “ My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof! ” 

And here ends all the direct information which 
is vouchsafed to us of the life and work of this great 
prophet. Truly he “ stood up as a fire, and hia 
word burnt as a lamp ” (Ecclus. xlviii. 1). How 
deep was the impression which he made on the 
mind of the nation may be judged of from the 
fixed belief which many centuries after prevailed, 
that Elijah would again appear for the relief and 
restoration of his country. The prophecy of Malachi 
(iv. 5 ) a was possibly at once a cause and an illus- 
tration of the strength of this belief. What it had 
grown to at the time of our lord’s birth, and how 
continually the great prophet was present to the 
expectations of the people, we do not need the 
evidence of the Talmud to assure us, 1 * * * * 6 " it is patent 

is frequently rendered in the A. V. "storm ” or " tem- 
pest.” The term "the skies” has been employed 

above to translate the Hebrew because we 

• - T - 7 * 

attach an idea to the word " heaven ” which does not 
appear to have been present to the mind of the an- 
cient Hebrews. [The word, among its other senses, 
often denotes the place of God’s abode, and may very 
properly be so understood here. Indeed, that mean- 
ing only agrees with 2 K. ii. 1, and with the general 
tenor of the narrative. — II.] 

0 p^?^, the word used amongst others for the 
"great and bitter cry” when the first-born were 
killed in Egypt. 

h The expression in Malachi is " Elijah the prophet.” 
From this unusual title some have believed that another 
Elijah was intended. The LXX., however, either fol- 
lowing a different Hebrew text from that which we 
possess, or falling in with the belief of their times, 
insert the usual designation, " the Tishbite.” (See 
Lightfoot, Exercit. on Luke i. 17.) 

* He is recorded as having often appeared to the 
wise and good rabbis — at prayer in the wilderness, 
or on their journeys — generally in the torm of an 
Arabian merchant (Eicenmenger, i. 11, ii. 402-7). At 
the circumcision of a child a seat was always placed 
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Dn every page of the Gospels. Each remarkable 
person, as he arrives on the scene, be his habits and 
characteristics what they may — the stern John 
equally with his gentle Successor — is proclaimed 
to be Elijah (Matt. xvi. 14; Mark vi. 15; John i. 
21). llis appearance in glory on the Mount of 
Transfiguration does not seem to have startled the 
disciples. They were “ sore afraid,” but not ap- 
parently surprised. On the contrary, St. Peter 
immediately proposes to erect a tent for the prophet 
whose arrival they had been so long expecting. 
[See ThamsjKK • r ration, Amer. ed.] Even the 
cry of our Lord from the cross, containing as it 
did but a slight resemblance to the name of Elijah, 
immediately suggested him to the bystanders. “ lie 
calleth for Elijah.” “ Let be, let us see if Elijah 
will come to save him.” 

How far this expectation was fulfilled in John, 
and the remarkable agreement in the characteristics 
of these two men, will be considered under John 
Tills Baptist. 

But on the other hand, the deep impression 
which Elijah had thus made on his nation only 
renders more remarkable the departure which the 
image conveyed by the later references to him 
evinces, from that so sharply presented in the 
records of his actual life. With the exception 
of the eulogiums contained in the catalogues of 
worthies in the book of Jesus the son of !Sirach 
(xlviii.) and 1 Macc. ii. 58, and the passing allusion 
in Luke ix. 54, none of these later references allude 
to his works of destruction or of portent. They all 
set forth a very different side of his character to 
that brought out in the historical narrative. They 
speak of his being a man of like passions with our- 
selves (James v. 17); of his kindness to the widow 
of Sarepta (Luke iv. 25); of his “restoring all 
things” (Matt. xvii. 11); “ turning the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just” (Mai. iv. 5, ti; Luke i. 17). 
The moral lessons to be derived from these facts 
must be expanded elsewhere than here; it will be 
sufficient in this place to call attention to the great 
differences which may exist between the popular 
and contemporary view of an eminent character, 
and the real settled judgment formed in the prog- 
ress of time, when the excitement of his more 
brillianl but more evanescent deeds has passed away. 
Precious indeed are the scattered hints and faint 
touche^ which enable ns thus to soften the harsh 


for him, that as the zealous champion and messenger 
of the " covenant” of circumcision (1 K. xix. 14 ; Mai. 
hi. 1) be might watch over the due performance of the 
rite. During certain prayers the door of the house 
was set open that Elijah might enter and announce 
the Messiah ( Kisenmonger. i. 085). Jlis coining will 
be three days before that of the Messiah, and on each 
of the three he will proclaim, in a voice which shall 
bo heard all over the earth, peace, happiness, salva- 
tioQ, respectively (Kisonmenger, ii. 090). So firm was 
tho conviction of his speedy arrival, that when goods 
were found and no owner appeared to claim them, the 
common saying was, rf Put them by till Elijah comes” 
| Light foot, Extrcit. Matt, xvii 10; John i. 21). The 
lame customs and expressions are even still in use 
among the stricter Jews of this and othor countries. 
(Sec Revue dcs deux Motu/es, xxlv. 181, &c.) (See also 
tho art Eli ah ii lo Hamburger’s Real-Encycl. /. Eibel 
u Talmud. — A.) 

• Or. *’:Js subject there is an essay entitled Der 
rnrphei Elia in der Legende, in Frenkel's Monats- 
i c\ri/l J. (iesch . d Jndentnums , 1803, xii. 241 (T., 281 
I The writer divides the Iegomls into three |>eriods : 


outlines or the discordant coloring of the earliei 
picture. In the present instance they are peculiarly 
so. That wild figure, that stcru voice, those deeds 
of blood, which stand out in such startling relief 
from the pages of the old records of Elijah, are seen 
by us all silvered over with the “ white and glister- 
ing ” light of the Mountain of Transfiguration. 
When he last stood on the soil of his native Gilead a 
he was destitute, afflicted, tormented, wandering 
about “ in sheep-skins and goat-skins, in deserts 
and mountains, and dens and caves of the earth.” 
But these things have passed away into the dis- 
tance, and with them has receded the fiery zeal, the 
destructive wrath, which accompanied them. Under 
that heavenly light they fall back into their proj>er 
proportions, and Almh and Jezebel, Baal and Ash- 
taroth are forgotten, as we listen to the prophet 
talking to our Lord — talking of that event which 
was to he the consummation of all that he had 
suffered and striven for — “talking of his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

Elijah has been canonized in both the Greek and 
Latin churches. Among the Greeks Mar Elyas 
is the patron of elevated spots, and many a con- 
spicuous summit in Greece is called by his nanie. & 
The service for his day — ‘HAias piyaAcivvy-os — 
will be found in the Mcnaitm on July 20, a date 
recognized by the Latin church also. c The convent 
bearing his name, Dtir Mar Elyas , between Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem, is well known to travellers 
in the Holy Land. It purports to he situated on 
the spot of his birth, as already observed. Other 
convents bearing his name once existed in Pales- 
tine: in Jtbel Ajlun , the ancient Gilead (Bitter, 
Syritn, pp. 1021), 10GG, <£c.); at Ezra in the 
Ilauran (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 59), and the more 
famous establishment on Carmel. 

It is as connected with the great order of the 
barefooted Carmelites that Elijah is celebrated in 
the Latin church. According to the statements of 
the breviary ( Off. 11. Maria Vi r yin is de Monte 
C<trmelo } Julii !G) the connection arose from the 
dedication to the Virgin of a chapel on the spot 
from which Elijah saw the cloud (an accepted type 
of the Virgin Mary) rise out of the sea. But other 
legends trace the origin of the order to the great 
prophet himself as the head of a society of ancho- 
rites inhabiting Carmel: and even as himself dedi- 
cating the chapel in which he worshipped to the 
Virgin ! (t These things are matters of controversy 


the first, of pure Messianic expectation, closes with 
the Mishna ; the second, in which Elijah is represented 
as biking jmrt in human a Hairs even before his Mes- 
sianic coming, closes with the Talmud ; in the third 
the legends reach tho height of extravagance. On tho 
Jewish expectations in regard to E.jjah in the time of 
Christ sec Norton’s note on Matt. xi. 10 (Translation 
of the Gospefsy ii. 111-113); Hcrtholdt, Christol. p. £8 
ff. Most of the Christian fathers believed that Elijah 
would be the precursor of Christ at his second coming; 
seo Suirer's Thes. i. 1318, nlso 392-3, and Stuart’s 
Comm, on the Apnrah/pse, ii. 221 (T. A. 

« See the considerations adduced by Stanley (&. $ 
P. [p. 392, Amer. ed.]) in tavor of the Mountalu 
of the Transfiguration being on tho wist of Jordan. 
(SccIIermon; T.tboa.] 

6 Sco this fact noticed In Clark's Ptloponnesus ami 
Morea; p. 190. 

c See tho Acta Sanctorum. July 20. By Cornelius 
a Lnpido it is maintained that ills ascent happened 
on that day, in tho 19th year of Jrhoshnplmt (Kell, 
P- 331). 

1 d S. John of Jerusalem, os quoted by MisUu, Lie mi 
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tn the Roman church, Baronius and others having 
proved that the order was founded in 1181, a date 
which is repudiated by the Carmelites (see extracts 
in Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepiyr. i. 1077). 

In the Mohammedan traditions Ilyas is said to 
have drunk of the Fountain of Life, “ by virtue 
of which he still lives, and will live to the day of 
Judgment.” He is by some confounded with St. 
George and with the mysterious el-Khidr , one of 
the most remarkable of the Muslim saints (see 
Lane’s Arabian Niyhts , introd. note 2 ; also Selec- 
tions from the Kurdn , 221, 222). The Persian 
Sofs are said to trace themselves back to Elijah 
(Fabricius, i. 1077). 

Among other traditions it must not be omitted 
that the words “ Eye hath not seen,” &c., 1 Cor. 
ii. 9, which are most probably quoted by the Apostle 
from Isaiah Ixiv. 4, were, according to an ancient 
belief, from “ the Apocalypse, or mysteries of 
Elijah,” ra 5 HA(a aTrotcpvtpa • The first mention 
of this appears to be [by] Origen (Horn, on Matt, 
xxvii. 9), and it is noticed with disapproval by Je- 
rome, ad Pammadiinm (see Fabricius, i. 1072). 

By Epiphanius, the words “ awake, thou that 
6leepest,” <fec., Eph. v. 14, are inaccurately alleged 
to be quoted “ from Elijah,” i. e. the portion of 
the 0. T. containing his history — -jrapa ’HAia 
(comp. Rom. xi. 2). 

Two monographs on Elijah must not be over- 
looked: (1) that of Frischmuth, De Elite Prophetce 
Norn., cfc., in the Critici Sacri ; and (2) Elias 
Thesbites , by yEgidius Camartus, 4to, Paris, 1031. 
There are also dissertations of great interest on 
the ravens, the mantle, and Naboth, in the Critici 
Sacri. G. 

* The Biblical facts relating to Elijah, accom- 
panied with suggestive remarks on his character 
and the significance of his ministry, have been 
wrought into an interesting form by Mr. Stanley, 
in the second volume of his Lectures on the History 
of the Jewish Church (p. 321 ff.), published since 
the preceding article was written. It is difficult to 
represent the composition by any single extract; 
but the following scene, that of the coming tempest 
os descried from the top of Carmel, and the flight 
of the prophet to Jezreel, is described with remark- 
able truthfulness and beauty: “ At 1 the top of the 
mountain,’ but on a lower declivity (see 1 K. xviii. 
43, 44), Elijah bent himself down, with his head, in 
the oriental attitude of entire abstraction, placed be- 
tween his knees; whilst his attendant boy mounted 
to the highest point of all, whence, over the western 
ridge, there •« a wide view of the Mediterranean 
Bea. The sun must have been now gone down. 
But the cloudless sky would be lit up by the long 
bright glow which succeeds an eastern sunset. 
Seven times the youthful watcher [Elijah’s attend- 
ant] ascended and looked ; and seven times ‘ there 
was nothing.’ The sky was still clear; the sea was 
still calm. At last, out of the far horizon there 
arose a little cloud, the first that for days and 
months had passed across the heavens; and it grew 

Saints , ii. 49 ; and the Bulls of various Popes enu- 
merated by Quaresmins, vol. ii. 

a * This running of the prophet before the king's 
.hariot, at the top of his speed, a distance of 12 miles 
icross the plain from Carmel to Jezreel, is not unlike 
what is still practiced in the East by runners who 
precede persons of rank as a mark of homage or as 
Dart of the official equipage. See a striking illustra- 
tion of this in Thomson's Land and Book , ii. 227. 

H. 
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in the deepening shades of evening, and quickly flit 
whole sky was overcast, and the forests of Carmel 
shook in the welcome sound of those mighty winds 
which in eastern regions precede a coming tempest. 
Each from his separate height, the King and the 
Prophet descended. The cry of the boy from his 
mountain watch had hardly been uttered when the 
storm broke upon the plain, and the torrent of 
Kislion began to swell. The King had not a mo- 
ment to lose, lest he should be unable to reach 
Jezreel. He mounted his chariot at the foot of the 
hill. And Elijah was touched as by a supporting 
hand: and he snatched up his streaming mantle 
and twisted it round his loins, and amidst the 
rushing storm with which the night closed in, he 
outstripped even the speed of the royal horses, and 
‘ ran before the chariot ’ a — as the Bedouins of his 
native Gilead would still run — with inexhaustible 
strength, to the entrance of Jezreel, distant, though 
visible, from the scene of his triumph.” 

The history and character of Elijah have furnished 
numerous texts for homiletic uses. Of the writers 
who have applied the teachings of the narrative in 
this manner may be mentioned Gottfried Menken, 
Homilien iib. die Gesch. des Prophet Elias , xxiv. 
discourses ( Schriften , ii. 17-302, Bremen, 1858); 
Fr. W. Krummacher, whose Elias der Thisbiter 
(Elberf. 1828-33, 5 e Ausg. 1860, Eng. trails. Lond. 
1840, Amer. ed. N. Y. 1847) has been extensively 
read in English as well as German; and Bishop 
Hall, Contemplations on Passayes <f the Old arid 
New Testaments (books xviii. and xix.). Some of 
the best chapters in Ivitto’s Daily Bible Illustra- 
tions are those which relate to events in the biog- 
raphy of this prophet. One of Keble’s hymns in 
the Christian Year is entitled “ Elijah in Horeb.” 
See also Ewald’s Geschichte des I bikes Israel , iii. 
524 ff., 3 e Ausg. (to whom Stanley acknowledge* 
himself greatly indebted); Winer, Realw. i. 317- 
20; Knobel, Der P rophetismus der Ihbr. ii. 73- 
88 ; Ivcster, Die Propheten des A. u. N. Test. pp. 
70-82; Kurtz’s article, though brief, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encykl. iii. 754-758; Friedr. Rud. Hasse, 
Gesch. des Alt. Bundes , pp. 97-102 (Leipz. 1803); 
Milrnan's Hist, of the Jews , i. 38J-401 (Amer. 
ed.); and the valuable article in Fairbairn’s Im- 
perial Bible Dictionary , i. 502-509. H. 

ELI'KA O^fY'bS: [Rom. Vat. omit; Comp. 
’EA-i/ca;] Alex. E vaKa'- Elica), a Harodite, i. e 
from some place called Charod [Harod in A. Y. 
Judg. vii. 1]; one of David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii 
25). The name is omitted in the corresponding 
list of 1 Chr. xi. 27, — to account for which see 
Kennicott’8 conjecture ( Dissertation , J-c., p. 182). 

* The etymology is urfknown (Ges.). Fiirst de- 
rives it from bs and N,7 (K*p), God is rejecter , 
i. e. of a nation or individual. H. 

E'LIM AiKelp, : [Etim] ), mentioned 

Ex. xv. 27 ; Num. xxxiii. 9, as the second station 
where the Israelites encamped after crossing the 
Red Sea. It is distinguished as having had 

“twelve wells (rather “fountains,” ot 

b Root b^S, or b"S, ” to be strong,” hence ff a 
strong tree.” properly either an ” oak ” or " terebinth,” 
but also generally " tree : ” here in plur. as ' r the trees 
of the desert ” (Stanley, S. Sf P. p. 515, § 76). Eloth 
or Elath is another plur. form of the same. iGestmiui 
and Fiirst say ff palms.”] 
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prater, and threescore and ten palm-trees.” I^horde 
( Geographical Comment try on A xod. xv. 27) sup- 
posed Wady Used to be Klim, the seeond of four 
wadies lying between 2U° 7', and 2l)° 20', « which 
descend from the range of et-Tih (here nearly 
parallel to the shore), towards the sea, and which 
the Israelites, going from N, \\\ to S. 1C. along the 
coast would come n|)on in the following order: — 
IT. Ghurumhl (where the “low hills” begin, 
Stanley, S. <f- J\ p. do), ll r . Useit, IT. Thai , and 
W. Shubeikeh ; tile last being in its lower part 
called also II'. Taiyibeh , or having a junction with 
one of that name. Between Useit and Taiyibeh, 
the coast-range of these hills rises into the Gebel 
Ilummtun , “ lofty and precipitous, extending in 
several peaks along the shore, apparently of chalky 
limestone, mostly covered with flints . . . its preci- 
pices . . . cut off all passage along shore from the 
hot springs (lying a little \Y. of S. from the mouth 
of Wady Useit, along the coast) to the mouth of W. 
Taiyibeh ” (Bob. i. io2; comp. Stanley, S. </• P. p. 
35). Hence, between the courses of these wadies the 
track of the Israelites must have been inland. Dr. 
Stanley says, “ Klim must he Ghurundel , Useit, or 
Taiyibeh," (p. 33); elsewhere (p. GG), that “one 
of two valleys, or perhaps both , must be Klim;” 
these appear from the sequel to be Ghurundel and 
Useit , “fringed with trees and shrubs, the first 
vegetation he had met with in the desert; ” among 
these are “wild palms,” not stately trees, but dwarf 
or savage, “ tamarisks,” and the “wild acacia.” 
Lepsius takes another view, namely, that Ghurundel 
is Mara, by others identified with Ihwnra b (2j 
hours X. \V. from Ghurvmhl , and reached by the 
Israelites, therefore, before it), and that Klim is to 
he found in the last of the four above named, IT. 
Shubeikeh (Lepsius, Travels , Berlin, 1845, 8. I. 
27 If.). [WlMJKKNKbS OP THE WAXDKIilNO.] 

II. II. 

ELIM'ELECH [//cA. -rnelech] 0?Tba , 'bS : : 
’EAqueAex? [Vat. A)9€t/xeAex5 Alex. AAqueAe/c, 
-Aex> A3‘/ifAex : AYhmiWiJ), a man of the tribe 
of Judah, and of the family of the Ilezroniles and 
the kinsman of Boa/, who dwelt in Bctldehem- 
Kphratah in the days of the Judges. In conse- 
quence of a great dearth in the land he went with 
his wife Naomi, and his two sons, Maiilon and 
Om lion, to dwell in Moab, where he and his sons 
died without jjosterity. Naomi returned to Beth- 
lehem with Until, her daughter-in-law, whose mar- 
riage with Boa/,, “a mighty man of wealth, of the 
family of Klimcleeh,” “ her husband's kinsman.” 
forms the subject of the book of Buth. (Buth i. 
2, 3, ii. I, 3, iv. 3, 0.) A. C. II. 

* Klimelech signifies, if > be pronominal, my God 
is king ; but if merely paragogie, God is king . 
This import of the name, as Cause! remarks (Richter 
u. Ruth in Uange's Hibihrerk , p. 205), indicates 
the rank of Kliineleeh’s family, since all the names 

with this element < E), as far as we know, e. g. 

Abiinelech, Ahimelech, were borne l»y eminent per- 
sons. How long lie lived after the arrival in Moab 
is uncertain; for though evidently the sons were 
not married till after his death (Bnl h i. 3, 4), it 


n Scet/.cn (Utisen, 185-1, ili. Ill - 117) l reversed (licm 
All, and reached llowani in about a six hours’ ride, 
yn was going in the opposite direction to ftio routes 
Df Uoblnson and Stanley : and it Is interesting to com- 
pare his notes r>f the loeal features, caught In the 
DTurni order, with theirs. 


does not appear how many of the ten .ears of thi 
sojourn there had elapsed (ver. 4) when the sum 
were married. [Burn; Buth, Book ok. J H. 

ELIOE'XAI [5 sji, 4 in lie!,.] ( , 3yV'bs 
[t/nfo Jehovah arc my eyes , lies.] : ['E\i6evdrj 
^ at. EAei0ait/at'; Alex. EAia> 7 ji/ai’: J CTu>enai\). 1. 
Head of one of the families of the sons of Beclier, 
the son of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8). 

2. [’EAtoji/af; Alex. EAicci/tji-] Head of a family 
of the Simeonites (X Chr. iv. 3G). 

3. (Aeeur. Elihoe'nai [5 syh], : 

[’EAicoycu; ^ at. -vais; Alex. EAtc^yat.]) Seventh 
son of Meshelemiah, the son of Kore, of the sons 
of Asaph, a Korhite Kevite, and one of the door- 
keepers of the “ house of Jehovah ” (1 Chr. xxvi. 
3). It apjiears from ver. 14 that the lot fell to 
Meshelemiah (Shelemiah) to have the east-gate; 
and as we learn from ver. 1J that he had eighteen 
strong, men of his sons and brethren under him, 
we may conclude that all his sons except Zechariah 
the first-born (ver. 14) served with him, and there- 
fore Elioenai likewise. There were six Levites daily 
on guard at the east-gate, whose turn would there- 
fore come every third day. 

4. [’EAiflei'cu' ; Vat. EAeiflcmi, -6e vav\ Alex. 
EAtco^i/at, -ccvuao] Eldest son of Neariah, the son 
of Shemaiah, 1 Chr. iii. 23, 24. According to the 
present Ileb. text he is in the seventh generation 
from Zcrubbabel, or about contemporary with Alex- 
ander the Great; hut there are strong grounds for 
believing that Shemaiah is identical with Shimei 
(ver. 10), Zerubbabel’s brother. (See Gtneal. of 
oivr Lord, 107-100, and ch. vii.) 

5. [In Ezr. ’E Ato^ai; Vat. KA. -u>va\ Alex. 
EAio^at; in Nell., Bom. Vat. Alex, omit; FA. 3 
EKtwrivaC; Comp. Aid. ’EAton/L] A priest of the 
sons of Pashur, in the days of Ezra, one of those 
who bad married foreign wives, but who, at Ezra’s 
instigation, put them away with the children bom 
of them, and offered a ram for a trespass-offering 
(Ezr. x. 22). He is possibly the same as is men- 
tioned in Neh. xii. 41, as one of the priests who 
accompanied Nehemiah with trumpets at the dedi- 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem. He is called 
Klionas, 1 Esdr. ix. 22. 

6. [’EAicoycut Vat. -u'va, FA. ~wrav ; Alex. 

EAtctfi'i/at, 2. m. EAtcorji'iu. j An Israelite, of the 
sons of Zattu, who had also married a strange wife 
(Ezr. x. 27). From the position of Zattu in the 
lists, Ezr. ii. 8; Neh. vii. 13, x. 14, it was prob- 
ably a family of high rank. Eliolnai is corrupted 
to Elia das, 1 Esdr. ix. 28. A. C. II. 

EIjIO'NAS. 1. (’EAutfj/cus, Alex. EAtcei/as; 
[Aid. ’EAAi'omy:] Vulg. omits), 1 Esdr. ix. 22. 
[Elioenai, 5.] 

* 'flic A. V. ed. 1G11, with the Genevan version 
and the Bishops’ Bible, following, us usual, the 
Aldine edition, reads Ellionas. A. 

2. (’EA leeway ; [Vat. EAteoSasO Noneas), 1 
Esdr. ix. 32. [Elikzkk, 10.] 

EL'IPIIAIj [m7(»wi God judges , 

Ges.] : ’EA(^ar ; Alex. EAi^aaA ; [Comp. ’EAupaA ?] 
Rliphal), son of Ur; one of the members of David’s 

b Seetaen alleges that the scanty quantity of the 
water at J to warn is against this identity — a weak 
reason, for tho water-supply of those regions Is highly 
variable. He also rejects G’uirunUel as the site ot 
Klim (iii. 117). 
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guazd (1 Cbr. xi. 35). In (he parallel list in 2 Sam. 
ixiii. the name is given Elipiielet, and the names 
in connection with it are much altered. [Uk.] 

ELIPH'ALAT (’EAi^aAar [Vat. -Aei-] : 
Elipkaltch), 1 Esdr. ix. 33. [Elipiielet.] 

ELIPH'ALET [Heb. Elipha'let] 

[God delivers] : [in 2 Sam. ’E kt(pakd.d\ Vat. E Aei- 
< paadj Alex.] Ektcpaad", [in 1 Chr.,] 'Ekapaka', 
[Alex. -Act ; Vat. Ep(paker, FA. Ercpaker :] 
Eliphaleth, [Eliphalet]). 1. The last of the thirteen 
sons born to David, by his wives, after his estab- 
lishment in Jerusalem (*2 Sam. v. 10; 1 Chr. xiv. 
7). Elsewhere, when it does not occur at a pause, 
the name is given with the shorter vowel — 
Elipiielet (1 Chr. iii. 8). Equi\alent to Eliphalet 
are the names Elpalkt and Piialtiel. 

2. 1 Esdr. viii. 39. [’EAupaAct, Vat. -A ei-; 
Aid. Alex. ’Ekupakaros • Elipnalam.] [Eliph- 
elet, 5.] 

EL'IPHAZ OS'bS [Goa his strength ] : 
'EA upas’, [in 1 Chr. 'EAt^a^; Vat. EAen/>as:] 
Eliphaz). 1. The son of Esau and Adah, and 
father of Teman (Gen. xxxvi. 4, 10— 1G ; 1 Chr. i. 
35, 3G). 

2. [’EAn/xxC? Alex, once -(pas , Vat. Sin. EAei- 
<pa£, Ekt<pas, Vat. twice EAeupay, Sin. twice EAt- 
<j)a ( : Eliphaz.] The chief of the ° three friends ” 
of Job. He is called “ the Temanite; ” hence it is 
naturally inferred that he was a descendant of 
Teman (the son of the first Eliphaz), from whom a 
portion of Arabia Petraea took its name, and whose 
name is used as a poetical parallel to Edom in Jer. 
xlix. 20. On him falls the main burden of the argu- 
ment, that God's retribution in this world is perfect 
and certain, and that consequently suffering must 
be a proof of previous sin (.Job iv., v., xv., xxii.). 
His words are distinguished from those of Bildad 
and Zophar by greater calmness and elaboration, 
and in the first instance by greater gentleness 
towards Job, although he ventures afterwards, ap- 
parently from conjecture, to impute to him special 
sins. The great truth In-ought out by him is the 
unapproachable majesty and purity of God (iv. 12- 
21, xv. 12-16). [.I uit, Book of.] But still, with 
the other two friends, he is condemned for having, 
in defense of God's providence, spoken of him “ the 
thing that was not right," i. e. by refusing to 
recognize the facts of human life, and by contenting 
himself with an imperfect retribution as worthy to 
aet forth the righteousness of God. On sacrifice 
and the intercession of Job all three are pardoned 
[xlii. 7-9]. A. B. 

ELIPH'ELEH pinbp'bs [whom God dis- 
tinguishes], i. e. Eliphele'hu: 'Ekicpeua, 'Ekopakov, 
Alex. Ekapaka, [EAt^aAaias ; Vat. EAfitjbem, Ev- 
<paratas\ FA. Ekeupera, Eu<pavias'] Eliphalu), a 

Merarite Levite; one of the gatekeepers 
A. V. “porters”) appointed by David to play on 
the harp “ on the Sheminith ” on the occasion of 
bringing up the Ark to the city of David (1 Chr. 
xv. 18, 21). 

ELIPH'ELET [Heb. Eliphelet] (ttb^bs 
r God delivers ] ). 

1. (’EAi^aA^fl; [Vat. -Aet-;] Alex. EAt<|>aAeT^ 
Eliphaleth.) The name of a son of David, one of 
the children born to him, by his wives, after his 
sstablishment in Jerusalem (1 Chr. iii. 6). In the 
ist in 2 Sam v. 15, 1G, this name and another are 
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omitted; while in another list in 1 Chr. xiv. 5, 6! 
it is given as Elea let. 

2. {'Eki(paka\ [Vat. -Aei-; Alex. Eki(paker._ 
Eliphelet.) Another son of David, belonging alsc 
to the Jerusalem family, and apparently the last 
of his sons (1 Chr. iii. 8). In the other list 
occurring at the pause, the vowel is lengthened and 
the name becomes Eliphalet. 

It is believed by some that there were net two 
sons of this name; but that, like Nogah, one ia 
merely a transcriber's repetition. The two are cer- 
tainly omitted in Samuel, but on the other hand 
they are inserted in two separate lists in Chronicles, 
and in both eases the number of sons is summed 
up at the close of the list. 

3. (’ AkapakeO ; [Vat. -Aet-; Alex. Ektcpaker ‘ 
Elipheleth.]) Son of Ahasbai, son of the Maacha- 
thite. One of the thirty warriors of David’s guard 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 34). In the list in 1 Chr. xi. tha 
name is abbreviated into Elipual. 

4. [’EAt^aAeV; Vat. Ekeapakets' Eliphalet. ] 
Son of Eshek, a descendant of king Saul through 
Jonathan (1 Chr. viii. 39). 

5. [’EAnpaAar ; Alex. -Aa0 ; Vat. Akeupar ' 
EUphelet.] One of the leaders of the Bene-Adon- 
ikam, who returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. 
viii. 13). [Eliphalet, 2.] 

6. [’EAn/mAeV; Vat. FA. EAen^aAefl: Eliphe- 
leth.] A man of the Bene-Hashum, in the time 
of Ezra, who had married a foreign wife and had to 
relinquish her (Ezr. x. 33). [Elipiialat.] 

ELIS'ABETH (’EAicrd/3er: [Elisabeth] ), the 
wife of Zacharias and mother of John the Baptist 
(Luke i. 5 ff.). She was herself of the priestly 
family, 4 k twv dvyaTepwu'Aapciju, and a relation 
(<ru yyevhs, Luke i. 30) of the mother of our Lord. 
[Maky, The Vikgin, 11.] She is described as a 
person of great piety, and was the first to greet 
Mary, on her coming to visit her, as the mothei 
of her Lord (Luke i. 42 ff.). H. A. 

* For the import of the name, see Elisiieba. 
The wife of Aaron bore the same name (Ex. vi. 23), 
and hence it is one that the females of a sacerdotal 
family like this of Elisabeth (Luke i. 5) would be 
apt to have given to them. The Greek form arose, 
says Fiirst ( Hebr . u. Chald. Handwb. i. 93), from 

How she was related to Mary the 
mother of Jesus, is uncertain. It may have been 
on the side of her own mother (her father being a 
Levite) as a descendant of David, or on that of 
Mary’s mother (her father being of the house of 
David) as a descendant of Aaron. Marriages be- 
tween those of different tribes were not forbidden, 
except when there were no sons, and the rights of 
property vested in daughters. H. 

ELISE'US [properly Elis.e'us] (’EAioW 
[Vat. -Aei-] ; N. T. Ree. Text with C, ’EAnro-aios; 
Lachm. with A D [Sin.], ‘EAnraioy; [B, EAei* 
(Tcuos :] Eliseus , but in Cod. Amiat. Helisceus): 
the form in which the name Elisiia appears in 
the A. V. of the Apocrypha and the N. T. (Eeclus. 
xlviii. 12; Luke iv. 27). [The A. V. ed. 1611, 
with other early editions, reads Elizeus in the pas- 
sages referred to.] 

ELFSHA [God is salvation, i. e. 

he who snrm]: ‘EAnraie; Alex. EAnrtrait; Joseph. 
’EAtcro-alby: Elisceus), son of Shaphat of Abel- « 
meholah. a The attendant and disciple («ai p adrjT^s 


o The story in the Chron. Paschale ana Epiphaniux 
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*cd diaKouos , Joseph. Ant. viii. 13, § 7) of Elijah, 
and subsequently his successor as prophet of the 
kingdom of Israel. 

The earliest mention of his name is in the com- 
mand to El'yah in the cave at Horeb (1 K. xix. 1G, 
17). But our first introduction to the future 
prophet is in the fields of his native place. Abel- 
meholah — the “meadow of the dance” — was 
probably in the valley of the Jordan, and, as its 
name would seem to indicate, in a moist or watered 
situation. [Amx.] Elijah, on his way from Sinai 
to Damascus by the Jordan valley, lights on his 
successor engaged in the labors of the field, twelve 
j oke before him, L e. either twelve ploughs at work 
in other parts of the field, or more probably twelve 
“yokes” of land already ploughed, and he himself 
engaged on the last. a To cross to him (i. e. on the 
other side of the Jordan), to throw over his shoulders 
the rough mantle — a token at once of investiture 
with the prophet’s office, and of adoption as a son 
— was to Elijah but the work of an instant, and 
the prophet strode on as if what he had done were 
nothing. 6 “ Go back again, for what have I done 
unto thee? ” 

So sudden and weighty a call, involving the re- 
linquishment of a position so substantial, and family 
ties so dear, might well have caused hesitation. 
But the parley was only momentary. To use a 
figure which we may almost believe to have been 
suggested by this very occurrence, Elisha was not 
l man who, having put his hand to the plough, 
was likely to look back ; c he delayed merely to give 
the farewell kiss to his father and mother, and pre- 
side at a parting feast with his people, and then 
followed the great prophet on his northward road 
to become to him what in the earlier times of his 
nation Joshua d had been to Moses. 

Of the nature of this connection we know hardly 
anything. “ Elisha the son of Shapliat, who poured 
water on the hands of Elijah,” is all that is told 
us. The characters of the two men were thoroughly 
dissimilar, but how far the lion-like daring and 
courage of the one had infused itself into the other, 
we can judge from the few occasions on which it 
blazed forth, while every line of the narrative of 
Elijah’s last hours on earth bears evidence how 
deep was the personal affection which the stern, 
rough, reserved master had engendered in his gentle 
and pliant disciple. 

Seven or eight years must have passed between 
Uie call of Elisha and the removal of his master, 
and during the whole of that time we hear nothing 
of him. But when that period had elapsed he re- 
appears, to become the most prominent figure in 
the history of his country during the rest of his 


Is that when Elisha first saw the light the golden calf 
at Gilgal roared, so loud us to bo heard at Jerusalem, 
e He shall destroy their graven and their molten 
images ” (Fabrici us, Cod. jtsteudtfrigr. i. 1071). 

a * The exact rendering (1 K. xix. 19) is that Elisha 
« was ploughing : 12 yoko before him ” ; and the better 
explanation Is not that tho prophet followed a team 
of 12 oxen, but that 11 yoko of oxen with ns many 
ploughs preceded him, and that ho was the 12th nt 
the end of tho lino. It Is customary now for the 
farmers in Syria to plough in this manner. " I have 
ieen,” says Dr. Thomson (Ijtnd and Hook, 1. 20R) 
“ more than a dozen of them thus at work. . . . Their 
little ploughs” [s«s3 I'l.ouou] “ make no proper furrow, 
but merely root up and throw tho soil on either side, 
toil so any number may follow oiio another, each 
oiaiting Its own scratch along tho back of the earth, 


long life. Il almost every respect Blisha preaeoU 
the most Domplete contrast to Elijah. The copious 
collection of his sayings and doings which are pre- 
served in the 3d to the 91 h chapter of the 2d book 
of Kings, though in many respects deficient in that 
remarkable vividness which we have noticed in the 
records of Elijah, is yet full of testimonies to this 
contrast. Elijah was a true Bedouin child of t he 
desert. The clefts of the Cherilh, the wild shrubs 
of the desert, the cave at lloreb, the top of Carmel, 
were his haunts and his resting-places. If he enters 
a city, it is only to deliver his message of fire and 
be gone. Elisha, on the other hand, is a civilized 
man, an inhabitant of cities, lie passed from the 

translation of his master to dwell A. V. 

“ tarry”) at Jerieho (2 K. ii. 18); from thenee he 
“ returned ” to Samaria (ver. 25). At Samaria 
(v. 3, vi. 32, comp. ver. 24) and at Dothan (vi. 13) 
he seems regularly to have resided in a house (v. 9, 
24, vi. 32, xiii. 17) with “ doors ” and “windows,” 
in familiar intercourse with the sons of the prophets, 
with the elders (vi. 32), with the lady of Sluinem, 
the general of Damascus, the king of Israel. Over 
the king and the “captain of the host” he seems 
to have possessed some special influence, capable 
of being turned to material advantage if desired (2 
K. iv. 13). And as with his manners so with his 
appearance. The touches of the narrative are very 
slight, but we can gather that his dress was the 
ordinary garment of an Israelite, the beyid, prob- 
ably similar in form to the long abbey* h of the 
modern Syrians (2 I\. ii. 12), that his hair was 
worn trimmed behind, in contrast to the disordered 
locks of Elijah (ii. 23, as explained below), and that 
he used a walking-staff (iv. 29) of the kind ordi- 
narily carried by grave or aged citizens (Zech. viii. 
4). What use he made of the rough mantle of 
Elijah, which came into his possession at their 
parting, does not anywhere appear, hut there is no 
hint of his ever having worn it. 

If from these external peculiarities we turn to 
the internal characteristics of the two, and to the 
results which they produced on their contemporaries, 
the differences which they present are highly in- 
structive. Elijah was emphatically a desl rover. 
His mission was to slay and to demolish whatever 
opposed or interfered with the rights of Jehovah, 
the Lord of Hosts. The nation had adopted a god 
of power and force, and they were shown that he 
was feebleness itself compared with the God whom 
they had forsaken. But after Elijah the destroyer 
comes Elisha the healer. “ There shall not be dew 
nor rain these years” is the proclamation of the 
one. “ There shall not be from thei.ce any dearth 


and when at the end of tho field, they can return along 
the same line, and thus buck and forth until the whole 
is ploughed. It was well that Elisha enme the Inst* 
of the twelve, for the act of Elijah would have stopped 
all that were iu advance of him. They cunnot pass 
oue another.” H. 

b So our translation, and so tho latest Jewish ren- 
dering (Zunz). Other versions Interpret the passage 
differently. 

c According to Josephus (An/, vlll. 13, § 7) he began 
to prophesy immediately. 

d The word (A. V. “ministered tc 

him Is tho smno that *ls employed of Joshua 
Gehazi’s relation to Elisha, except once, Is designated 

by a different word, = “lad” or f yonth.” 
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n barren land ” is the first miracle of the other. 
What may have been the disposition of Elijah when 
not engaged in the actual service of his mission we 
have unhappily no means of knowing. Like most 
men of strong stern character, he had probably 
affections no less strong. But it is impossible to 
conceive that he was accustomed to the practice of 
that beneficence which is so strikingly character- 
istic of Elisha, and which comes out at almost 
every step of his career. Still more impossible is 
it to conceive him exercising the tolerance towards 
the person and the religion of foreigners for which 
Elisha is remarkable — in communication, for ex- 
ample, with Naaman or Hazael; in the one case 
calming with a word of peace the scruples of the 
new proselyte, anxious to reconcile the due homage 
to Rimmon with his allegiance to Jehovah ; in the 
other case contemplating with tears, but still with 
tears only, the evil which the, future king of Syria 
was to bring on his country. That Baal-worship 
was prevalent in Israel even after the efforts of 
Elijah, and that Samaria was its chief seat, we 
have the evidence of the narrative of Jehu to as- 
sure us (2 K. x. 18-27), but yet not one act or 
word in disapproval of it is recorded of Elisha. 
True, he could be as zealous in his feelings and as 
cutting in his words as Elijah. “ What have I to 
do with thee? ” says he to the son of Ahab — “ this 
son of a murderer,” as on another occasion he 
called him — “ what have I to do with thee ? get 
thee to the prophets of thy father and to the 
prophets of thy mother. As the Lord of hosts 
liveth before whom I stand” — the very formula 
of Elijah — “ surely were it not that I regard the 
presence of Jehoshaphat kiflg of Judah I would 
not look toward thee nor see thee! ” But after this 
expression of wrath he allows himself to be calmed 
by the music of the minstrel, and ends by giving 
the three kings the counsel which frees them from 
their difficulty. So also he smites the host of the 
Syrians with blindness, but it is merely for a tem- 
porary purpose; and the adventure concludes by 
his preparing great provision for them, and send- 
ing these enemies of Israel and worshippers of false 
gods back unharmed to their master. 

In considering these differences the fact must not 
be lost sight of that, notwithstanding their greater 
extent and greater detail, the notices of Elisha 
really convey a much more imperfect idea of the 
man than those of Elijah. The prophets of the 
nation of Israel — both the predecessors of Elisha, 
like Samuel and Elijah, and his successors, like 
Isaiah and Jeremiah — are represented to us as 
preachers of righteousness, or champions of Jeho- 
vah against false gods, or judges and deliverers of 
their country, or counsellors of their sovereign in 
times of peril and difficulty. Their miracles and 
wonderful acts are introduced as means toward 
these ends, and are kept in the most complete 
subordination thereto. But with Elisha, as he is 


a The ordinary meaning put upon this phrase (see 
for example, J. II. Newman, Subjects of the Day , p. 
191) is that Elisha possessed double the power of Eli- 
jah. This, though sanctioned by the renderings of 
the Vulgate and Luther, and adopted by a long series 
»f commentators from S. Ephraem Syrus to Pastor 
{rutumacher, would appear not to be the real force 

»f the words. ''G, literally "a mouth of 

Two” — a double mouthful — is the phrase employed 
m Deut. xxi. 17 to denote the amount of a father's 
toods which were the right a.ai token of a first-born 


pictured in these narratives, the case is completely 
reversed. With him the miracles tare everything, 
the prophet’s work nothing. The man who was 
for years the intimate companion of Elijah, on 
whom Elijah’s mantle descended, and who was 
gifted with a double portion of his spirit, rt appears 
in these records chiefly as a worker of prodigies, a 
predicter of future, events, a revealer of secrets, and 
things happening out of sight or at a distance. 
The working of wonders seems to be a natural ac- 
companiment of fake religions, and we may be 
sure that the Baal-worship of Samaria and Jezieel 
was not free from such arts. The story of 1 K. 
xxii. shows that even before Elisha’s time the 
prophets had come to be looked upon as diviners, 
and were consulted, not on questions of truth ard 
justice, nor even as depositaries of the purposes and 
will of the Deity, but as able to foretell how an ad- 
venture or a project was likely to turn out, whether 
it might be embarked in without personal danger 
or loss. But if this degradation is inherent in false 
worship, it is no less a principle in true religion to 
accommodate itself to a state of things already ex- 
isting, and out of the forms of the alien or the 
false to produce the power of the true. 6 And thus 
Elisha appears to have fallen in with the habits of 
his fellow-countrymen. He wrought, without re- 
ward and without ceremonial, the cures and res- 
torations for which the soothsayers of Baal-zebub 
at Ekron were consulted in vain: lie warned his 
sovereign of dangers from the Syrians which the 
whole four hundred of his prophets had not suc- 
ceeded in predicting to Ahab, and thus in one 
sense we may say that no less signally than Elijah 
he vanquished the fake gods on their own field. 
But still even with this allowance it is difficult to 
help believing that the anecdotes of his life (if the 
word may he permitted, for we cannot be said to 
possess his biography) were thrown into their pres- 
ent shape at a later period, when the idea of a 
prophet had been lowered from its ancient elevation 
to the level of a mere worker of wonders. A bi- 
ographer who held this lower idea of a prophet’s 
function would regard the higher duties above 
alluded to as comparatively unworthy of notice, 
and would omit all mention of them accordingly. 
In the eulogium of Elisha contained in the cata- 
logue of worthies of Ecclus. xlviii. 12-14 — the 
only later mention of him save the passing allusion 
of Luke iv. 27 — this view is more strongly brought 
out than in the earlier narrative: u Whilst he Kved, 
he was not moved by the presence of any prince, 
neither could any bring him into subjection. No 
word could overcome him, and after his death his 
body prophesied. He did wonders in his life, and 
at his death were his works marvellous.” 

But there are other considerations from which 
the incompleteness of these records of Elisha may 
be inferred: (1.) The absence of marks by which 
to determine the dates of the various occurrences. 


son. Thus the gift of the "double portion ” of Eli- 
jah's spirit was but the legitimate conclusion of the 
act of adoption which began with the casting of the 
mantle at Abel-meholah years before. This explana- 
tion is given by Grotius and others. (Sec Kcil ad loc.) 
Ewald ( Gesrh. iii. 507) gives it as nur Zw'idrittel , und 
auch diese kaum — two thirds, and hardly that. For 
a curious calculation by S. Peter Damianus. that Eli- 
jah performed 12 miracles and Elisha 24. see the Acta 
Sanctorums July 20. [See Portion, Double, Amer. 
ed.) 

b See Stanley’s Canterbury Sermons , p. 320 
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The “ king of Israel ” is continually mentioned, 
Cut we are left to infer what king is intended (2 
K. v. 5, G 7. Ac., vi. 8, 0, 21, 20, vii. 2, viii. 3, 5, 
6, Ac.). This is the case even in the story of the 
important events of Xaaman*s cure, and the capt- 
ure of the Syrian host at Dothan. The only ex- 
ceptions are iii. 12 (coinp. G), and the narrative of 
the visit of .lehoasli (xiii. 14, &e.), but this latter 
6tory is itself a proof of the disarrangement of 
these records, occurring as it does after the men- 
tion of the death of Jehoash (ver. 13), and being 
followed by an account of occurrences in the reign 
of Jehoahaz his father (vv. 22, 23). (2.) The 

absence of chronological sequence in the narratives. 
The story of the Shunammite embraces a lengthened 
period, from before the birth of the child till he 
was some years old. Gehazi’s familiar communi- 
cation with the king, and therefore the story which 
precedes it (viii. 1, 2), must have occurred before 
he was struck with leprosy, though placed long after 
the relation of that event (v. 27). (3.) The dif- 

ferent stories arc not connected by the form of 
words usually employed in the consecutive narrative 
of these books. (See Keil, Kings , p. 348, where 
other indications will be found.) 

With this preface we pass to the cctisidc ration 
of the several occurrences preserved to as in the 
life of the prophet 

The call of Elisha seems to have taken place 
about four years before the death of Ahab. lie 
died in the reign of .leash, the grandson of Jehu. 
This embraces a period of not less than G5 years, 
for certainly 55 of which he held the office of 
‘•prophet in Israel” (2 K. v. 8).« 

1. After the departure of his master, Elisha re- 
turned to dwell 6 at Jericho (2 lv. ii. 18). The 
town had been lately rebuilt (l K. xvi. 34), and 
was the residence of a body of the “ sons of the 
prophets” (2 K. ii. 5, 15). No one who has visited 
the site of Jericho can forget how prominent a 
feature in the scene are the two perennial springs 
which, rising at the base of the steep hills of Qua- 
rantania behind the town, send their streams across 
the plain toward the Jordan, scattering, even at 
the hottest season, the richest and most grateful 
vegetation over what would otherwise he a hare 
tract of sandy soil. At the time in question part 


a The figures given above are arrived at as fol- 


lows : — 

Ahab’s reign after Elisha’s call, say 4 years. 

Ahazlah's do 2 u 

Jorum’s do 12 » 

Jehu’s do 28 a 

Jehoahaz’s do 17 ‘‘ 

Joash, before Elisha’s death, say . 2 ». 


Go 

Out of the abovo Elijah lived probably 9 years ; the 
I of Ahab, the 2 of Ahaziah, and say 3 of Jorum : 
which lcavcsV>6 years from the ascent of Elyah to the 
death of Elisha. 

ft llcbr. J A. V. generally "dwelt,” but here 

" tarried.” 

c This, or 'Ain Hnjl/ r, in the same neighborhood, is 
probably the spring Intended by Scott in the opening 
:hnptcr of tho Tn’ifvmn , under the name of tlio 
f Diamond of the Desert.” ltut his knowledge of tho 
topography is evidently most imperfect. 

•This •Ain rs-Sutian Is the only fountain near 
,/cricbo; and "there is every reason to regard these 
is the waters miraculously healed by Elisha. They 
nay have been earlier brackish and warm, like most 


at least of this chirm was wanting One of tin 
springs was noxious — had some properties which 
rendered it unfit for drinking, and also prejudicial 

to the land (ii. 19, C' = bad, A. V. “ naught ” ). 
At the request of the men of Jericho Elisha rem- 
edied this evil. He took salt in a new vessel, and 
cast it into the water at its source in the name of 
Jehovah. From the time of Josephus ( B . J. iv. 
8, § 3) to the present (Sanvulf, .!/<*/. Trav. p. 17; 
Mnndeville; Maumbell; Kob. i. 554, 555), the tra- 
dition of the cure has been attached to the large 
spring X. W. of the present town, and which now 
bears, probably in reference to some later event, the 
name of 'Ain es-SultdnS 

2. We next meet with Elisha at Hethel in the 
heart of the country, on his way from Jericho tc 
Mount Carmel (2 K. ii. 23). His last visit had 
been made in company with Elijah on their road 
down to the Jordan (ii. 2). Sons of the prophets 
resided there, hut still it was the seat of the calf- 
worship, and therefore a prophet of Jehovah might 
expect to meet with insult, especially if not so well 
known and so formidable as Elijah. The road to 
the town winds up the defile of the Wady Smccinit, 
under the hill which still bears what in all prob- 
ability are the ruins of Ai, and which, even now 
retaining some trees, was at that date shaded bv a 
forest, thick, and the haunt of savage animals.' 7 
Here the hoys of the town were clustered, waiting, 
as they still wait at the entrance of the villages of 
Palestine, for the chance passer-by. In the short- 
trimmed locks of Elisha, how were they to recog- 
nize the successor cf the prophet, with whose 
shaggy hair streaming over his shoulders they were 
all familiar? So with the license of the eastern 
children they scoff at the new comer as he walks 
by — “Go np, e roundhead! go up, roundhead!'* 
For once Elisha assumed the sternness of his mas- 
ter. He turned upon them and cursed them in the 
name of Jehovah, and we all know the catastrophe 
which followed. The destruction of these children 
has been always felt to be a difficulty. It is so en- 
tirely different from anything elsewhere recorded 
of Elisha — the one exception of severity in a life 
of mildness and beneficence — that it is perhaps 
allowable to conclude that some circumstances have 
been omitted in the narrative, or that some expres- 


of the fountains further north and south ; now they 
arc sweet and pleasant, not cold indeed, but also only 
slightly warm” (Rob. P/njs. Gcogr. p. 255). This 
fountain is situated a mile or more In front of Qira~ 
ran'ania , tho repuled mount of Christ's temptation. 
Travellers from Jerusalem to the Jordan usually pitch 
their tents at night beside this sparkling fountain. 

11 

d The "lion” and the "bear” arc mentioned ns 
not uncommon by Amos (v. 19), who resided certainly 
for some time in the neighborhood of Bethel (sec vll. 
10; also lv. 4, v. 5, G). Tho word used for the "for- 
est” is ya'ar , implying a denser growth than 

chorfsh, more properly a " wood ” (Stanley, S. if P. v 
App. § 73). [Bear; Lion.] 

e "go up,” cun hardly, ns Abarbancl would 

have it, bo a scoff at the recent ascent of Elijah. The 
word rendered nbovo by " roundhead ” (fTHp ) is a 
peculiar Hebrew term for shortness of hair at the 
back of the head, ns distinguished from 1^22, bald 

In front; A. V. " forehcnd-bnld.” TnU U i la (a 
Evvald (iii. 512}. (See p. 703, nolo * ] 
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lion has lost its special force, which would have 
2 xplained and justified the apparent disproportion 
of the punishment to the offense. 

3. Elisha extricates Jehoram king of Israel, and 
the kings of Judah and Edom, from their difficulty 
in the campaign against Moab, arising from want 
of water (iii. 4-27). The revolt of Moab occurred 
very shortly after the death of Ahab (iii. 5, comp, 
i. 1), and the campaign followed immediately — 
“the same day” (iii. 6; A. Y. “tiiAe”). The 
prophet was with the army; according to Josephus 
( Ant. ix. 3, § 1), he “happened to be in a tent 
(crux* Ka.Te(rKr\vo3Kws) outside the camp of Israel.” 
Joram he refuses to hear except out of respect for 
Jehoshaphat the servant of the true God ; but a 
minstrel is brought, and at the sound of music the 
hand of Jehovah comes upon him, and he predicts 
a fall of rain, and advises a mode of procedure in 
connection therewith which results in the complete 
discomfiture of Moab. This incident probably took 
place at the S. E. end of the Dead Sea. 

4. The widow of one of the sons of the prophets 
— according to Josephus, of Obadiah, the steward 
of Ahab — is in debt, and her two sons are about 
to be taken from her and sold as slaves. She has 
no property but a pot of oil. This Elisha causes 
(in his absence, iv. b) to multiply, until the widow 
has filled with it all the vessels which she could 
borrow. No invocation of Jehovah is mentioned, 
nor any place or date of the miracle. 

5. The next occurrence is at Shunem and Mount 
Carmel (iv. 8-37). The story divides itself into 
two parts, separated from each other by several 
years, (a.) Elisha, probably on his way between 
Carmel and the Jordan valley, calls accidentally at 
Shunem, now Solam , a village on the southern 
slopes of Jtbel ed-Duhy , t.he Little Hermon of 
modern travellers. Here he is hospitably enter- 
tained by a woman of substance, apparently at that 
time ignorant of the character of her guest. There 
is no occasion here to quote the details of this 
charming narrative, or the manner in which, as a 
recompense for her care of the prophet, she was 
saved from that childless condition which was 
esteemed so great a calamity by every Jewish wife, 
and permitted to “ embrace a son.” 

(i b .) An interval has elapsed of several years. 
The boy is now old enough to accompany his father 
to the corn-field, where the harvest is proceeding. 
The fierce rays of the morning sun are too powerful 
for him, and he is carried home to his mother oyly 
to die at noon. She says nothing of their loss to 
her husband, but depositing her child on the bed 
of the man of God, at once starts in quest of him 
to Mount Carmel. The distance is fifteen or six- 
teen miles, at least four hours’ ride; but she is 
mounted on the best ass ° in the stable, and she 
does not slacken rein. Elisha is on one of the 
heights of Carmel commanding the road to Shunem, 

and from his position opposite to her (*T12!D) he 
-ecognizes in the distance the figure of the regular 

“ nnsn = " the ahe-ass.” She-asses were, and 
still are, most esteemed in the East. 

b The A. V. in iv. 27, perversely renders "inn, 

the mount,” by “ the hill,” thus obscuring the con- 
nection with ver. 25. " Mount Carmel.” 

o “ Gird up thy mins and go.” 

d i". the lad or youth, a totally different 

«mi to [from] thal \ y which the relation of Elisha to 
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attendant at the services which he holds hero ai 
“ new moon and sabbath” (comp. ver. 23). lie 
sends Gehazi down to meet her, and inquire the 
reason of her unexpected visit. But her distress is 
for the ear of the master, and not of the servant, 
and she presses on till she comes up to the place 
where Elisha himself is stationed , b then throwing 
herself dow r n in her emotion she clasps him by the 
feet. Misinterpreting this action, or perhaps with 
an ascetic feeling of the unholiness of a woman, 
Gehazi attempts to thrust her away. But the 
prophet is too profound a student of human nature 
to allow this — “ Let her alone, for her soul is 
vexed within her, and Jehovah hath hid it from 
me, and hath not told me.” “ And she said ” — 
with the enigmatical form of oriental speech — 
“ Did I desire a son of my lord ? did I not say do 
not deceive me?” No explanation is needed to 
tell Elisha the exact state of the case. The heat 
of the season will allow of no delay in taking the 
necessary steps, and Gehazi is at once despatched 
to run back to Shunem with the utmost speeds 
He takes the prophet’s walking-staff in his hand 
which he is to lay on the face of the child. The 
mother and Elisha follow in haste. Before they 
reach the village the sun of that long, anxious, 
summer afternoon must have set. Gehazi meets 
them on the road, but he has no reassuring report 
to give ; the placing of the staff on the face of the 
dead boy had called forth no sign of life. Then 
Elisha enters the house, goes up to his own chamber, 
“ and he shut the door on them twain, and prayed 
unto Jehovah.” It was what Elijah had done on a 
similar occasion, and in this and his subsequent 
proceedings Elisha was probably following a method 
which he had heard of from his master. The child 
is restored to life, the mother is called in, and again 
falls at the feet of the prophet, though with what 
different emotions — “and she took up her son and 
went out.” 

There is nothing in the narrative to fix its date 
with reference to other events. We here first 
encounter Gehazi the “ servant ” of the man of 
God. rf It must of course have occurred before the 
events of viii. 1-0, and therefore before the cure of 
Naaman, when Gehazi became a leper. 

6. The scene now chaiiges to Gilgal, apparently 
at a time when Elisha was residing there (iv. 38 
41). The sons of the prophets are sitting round 
him. It is a time of famine, possibly the same 
seven years’ scarcity which is mentioned in viii. 1, 
2, and during which the Shunammite woman of 
the preceding story migrated to the Philistine 
country. The food of the party must consist of any 
herbs that can be found. The great caldron is put 
on at the command of Elisha, and one of the com- 
pany brings his blanket ("T23 : not “lap” as in 
A. V.) full of such wild vegetables as he linte col- 
lected, and empties it into the pottagex But no 
sooner have they begun their meal than the taste 
betrays the presence of some noxious herb, e and 
they cry out, “ there is death in the pot, O man 


Elijah is designated — see above ; though the latter u 
also occasionally applied to Gehazi. 

c For a full discussion of the nature of this herb 
see the article Pakyoth by the late Dr. Forbes Hoyle 
in Kitto's Cyclop. One kind of small gourd has 
received the name Cucumis prophetannn In allusion 
to this circumstance ; but Dr. Royle inclines to favoi 
C. colocynthis , the colocynth. or Momort/ira claterium. 
the squirting cucumN> r This is surely impossible 
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»f God ! ” In tnis ease the cure was effected by 
meal which Elisha cast into the stew, in the caldron. 
Here attain there is no invocation of the name of 
Jehovah. 

7. (iv. 42-44). This in all probability belongs 
to the same time, and also to the same place as the 
preceding. A man from Baal-shalisha brings the 
man of Gc d a present of the first-fruits, which 
under the law (Num. xviii. 8, T2; Dent, xviii. 3, 
4) were the perquisite of the ministers of the sanct- 
uary — * 23 loaves of the new barley, and some 
dclieacv, the exact nature of which is disputed, but 
which seems most likely to have been roasted ears 
of corn not fully ripe," brought with care in a sack 
or bag. i * * * * 6 This moderate provision is by the word 
of Jehovah rendered more th.-fli sufficient for a 
hundred men. 

This is one of the instances in which Elisha is 
the first to anticipate in some measure the miracles 
of Christ. 

The mention of Baal-shalisha gives great support 
to the supposition that the Gilgal jnentioned here 
(ver. 38) as being frequented by the sons of the 
prophets, and therefore the same place with that 
in ii. 1, was not that near Jericho; since Baal- 
shalisha or Beth-shalisha is fixed by Eusebius at 
fifteen Koman miles north of Lydda, the very posi- 
tion in which we still find the name of Gilgal lin- 
gering as JiljUith. [Gilgal.] 

8. The simple records^? these domestic incidents 
amongst the sons of the prophets are now inter- 
rupted by an occurrence of a more important char- 
acter (v. 1-27). 

The chief captain of the army of Syria, to whom 
his country was indebted for some signal suecess, c 
was afflicted with leprosy, and that in its most 
malignant form, the white variety (v. 27). In 
Israel this would have disqualified him from all 
employment and all intercourse (2 Iv. xv. 5; 2 
Chr. xxvi. 20, 21). But in Syria no such practice 
appears to have prevailed ; Naaman was still a 
“ great man with his master,” “ a man of counte- 
nance.” One of the members of his establishment 
is an Israelite girl, kidnapped by the marauders'' 
of Syria in one of their forays over the border, and 
ihe brings into that Syrian household the fame of 
the name and skill of Elisha. “ The prophet in 
Samaria,” who had raised the dead, would, if 
brought u face to face” e with the patient, have 
no difficulty in curing even this dreadful leprosy. 
The news is communicated by Naaman himself/ 
to the king. Iienhadad had yet to learn the posi- 
tion and character of Elisha. lie writes to the king 
of Israel a letter very characteristic of a military 
prince, and curiously recalling words uttered hy 
another military man in reference to the eure of 
his sick servant many centuries later — “I say to 
this one, go, and he goeth, and to my servant do 
this, and he doeth it.” “And now”— so ran 
Benhadad* letter after the usual complimentary 
introduction had probably opened the communica- 


a The Hebrew expression seems to be 

elliptical for 3 (Lev. 14 ; A. V. " green 

tars of com ”). The’ same ellipsis occurs In lx;v. 
ixlli. 14 (A. V. "green ears”). The old Hebrew 
nferpretatlon Is " tender nnd fresh cars.” Uesenius 
s Thes. p. 713) makes It out to be grains or grits. The 
passage in l>cv. lb 14, compared with the common 
practice of the Bust in the present day, suggests the 
meaning given above. 
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tion — “ and now, when this letter is come u nto 
thee, behold 1 have sent Naaman, my slave, to tGeq 
that thou mayest recover him of his leprosy.” 
With this letter, and with a present, in which the 
rich fabrics,? for which Damascus has been alwa vs 
in modern times so famous, form a conspicuous 
feature, and with a full retinue of attendants (13, 
15, 23), Naaman proceeds to Samaria. The king 
of Israel — his name is not given, but it was prob- 
ably Joram — is dismayed at the communication. 
He has but one idea, doubtless the result of too 
frequent experience — “ Consider how this man 
seeketh a quarrel against me ! ” The occurrence 
soon reaches the ears of the prophet, and with * 
certain dignity he “sends” to the king — “Let 
him eome to me, and he shall know that there is a 
prophet in Israel.” To the house of Elisha Naaman 
goes with his whole cavalcade, the “ horses and 
chariot” of the Syrian general fixing themselves 
particularly in the mind of the chronicler. Elisha 
still keeps in the background, and while Naaman 
stands at the doorway, contents himself with send- 
ing out a messenger with the simple direction to 
bathe seven times in the Jordan. The independent 
behavior of the prophet, and the simplicity of the 
prescription — not only devoid of any ceremonial, 
but absolutely insulting to the nati\e of a eity 
which boasted, as it still boasts, of the finest water- 
supply of any city of the East — all combined lo 
enrage Naaman. His slaves, however, knew how 
to deal with the quick but not ungenerous temper 
of their master, and the result is that he goes down 
to the Jordan and dips himself seven times, “ and 
his flesh came again like the flesh of a little child, 
and he was clean.” His first business after his 
cure is to thank his benefactor. He returns with 

his whole following (n^n^, i. e. “ host,” or 
“ camp ”), and this time he will not be denied the 
presence of Elisha, but making his way in, and 
standing before him, he gratefully acknowledges the 
power of the God of Israel, and entreats him to 
accept the present which he has bronght from 
Damascus. But Elisha is firm, and refuses the 
offer, though repeated with the strongest adjuration. 
Naaman, having adopted Jehovah as his God, begs 
to be allowed to take away some of the earth of 
his favored country, of which to make an altai. 
lie then consults Elisha on a difficulty which lie 
foresees. How is he, a servant of Jehovah, to act 
when he accompanies the king to the temple of the 
Syrian god Kimmon? He must how before the 
god; will Jehovah pardon this disloyalty? Elisha’s 
answer is “ Go in peace,” and with this farewell 
the caravan moves off But Gehazi, the attendant 
of Elisha, cannot allow such treasures thus to 
escape him. “ As Jehovah liveth,” an expres- 
sion, in the lips of this vulgar Israelite, exactly 


i pbf?” : lxx. mjpa. The word occurs only 
hero The meaning given above is recognized by the 
majority of the versions and by Gescnius, and Is stated 
in the margin of A. Y. 

r The tradition of the Jews Is that it was Naaman 
who killed Ahnb trash 7'ehiltim, p 29 b, on Ps 
Ixxvlii.). 

(t Hfbr. C THS, t. e. plunderers, always 
irregular parties of marauders. 

f So the Hebrew. A. V. "with.” 

/ A v. « one went in ” is quite gratuitous. 

</ The word used is =* a dress ui cerwm* V 
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jqui valent to the oft-repeated Wall ih — “ by God ” 

— of the modern Arabs, “ I will run after this 
Syrian and take somewhat of him.” So he frames 
% story by which the generous Naaman is made to 
rend back with him to Elisha’s house a considerable 
present in money and clothes. He then went in 
and stood before his master as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Ilut the prophet was not to be so deceived. 
His heart had gone after his servant through the 
whole transaction, even to its minutest details, and 
he visits Geliazi with the tremendous punishment 
of the leprosy, from which he has just^ relieved 
Naaman. 

This cure of leprosy — the only one which he 
effected (Luke iv. 27) — is a second miracle in 
which Elisha, and Elisha only, anticipated our 
Lord/ 1 

The date of the transaction must have been at 
least seven years after the raising of the Shunam- 
mite’s son. This is evident from a comparison of 
viii. 4 with 1, 2, 3. Gehazi’s familiar conversa- 
tion with the king must have taken place before he 
was a leper. 

9. (vi. 1-7). We now return to the sons of the 
prophets, but this time the scene appears to be 
changed, and is probably at Jericho, and during 
the residence of Elisha there. Whether from the 
increase of the scholars consequent on the estima- 
tion in which the master was held, or from some 
other cause, their habitation had become too small 

— “ the place in which we sit before thee is too 
narrow for us.” They will therefore move to the 
close neighborhood of the Jordan, and cutting 
down beams — each man one, as with curious 
minuteness the text relates — make there a new 
dwelling-place. Why Jordan was selected is not 
apparent. Possibly for its distance from the dis- 
tractions of Jericho — possibly the spot was one 
sanctified by the crossing of Israel with the ark, or 
of Elijah, only a few years before. Urged by his 
disciples the man of God consents to accompany 
them. When they reach the Jordan, descending 
to the level of the stream, they commence felling 
the trees b of the dense belt of wood in immediate 
contact with the water. [Jordan.] , As one of 
them was cutting at a tree overhanging the stream, 
the iron of his axe (a borrowed tool) flew off and 
sank into the water. His cry soon brought the 
man of God to his aid. The stream of the Jor- 
dan is deep up to the very bank, especially when 
the water is so low as to leave the wood dry, and is 
moreover so turbid that search would be useless. 
But the place at which the lost axe entered the 
water is shown to Elisha ; he breaks off 1 c a stick 
and casts it into the stream, and the iron appears 
on the surface, and is recovered by its possessor. 
No appeal to Jehovah is recorded here. 

10. (vi. 8-23). Elisha is now residing at Do- 
than, half-way on the road between Samaria and 
Jezreel. The incursions of the Syrian marauding 
bands d (comp. v. 2) still continue; but apparently 
with greater boldness, and puAed even into places 
which the king of Israel is accustomed to frequent . e 


a The case of Miriam (Num. xii. 10-15) is different. 
Human agency appears to have done nothing towards 
ler cure. 

i> So the Hebrew, 

c The Hebrew word occurs only once besides 

this place. Its exact force is not clear, but the LXX. 
render it atrcKvtcre, be pin-hed off.’* 
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But their manoeuvres are not hid from the u an of 
God, and by his warnings he saves the king ** not 
once nor twice.” So baffled were the Syrians b) 
these repeated failures, as to make their king suu- 
pect treachery in his own camp. But the true 
explanation is given by one of his own people — 
possibly one of those who had witnessed the cure 
wrought on Naaman, and could couceive no powei 
too great to ascribe to so gifted a person : “ Elisha, 
the prophet in Israel, telleth the ’ling of Israel the 
words that thou speakest in thy bed-chamber.” 
So powerful a magician must be seized without de- 
lay, and a strong party with chariots is despatched 
to effect his capture. They march by night, and 
before morning take up their station round the 
base of the eminence on which the ruins of Dothan 
still stand. Elisha’s servant — not Gehazi, but 
apparently a new comer, unacquainted with the 
powers of his master — is the first to discover the 
danger. But Elisha remains unmoved by his fears; 
and at his request the eyes of the youth are opened 
to behold the spiritual guards which are protecting 
them, horses and chariots of fire filling the whole 
of the mountain. But this is not enough. Elisha 
again prays to Jehovah, and the whole of the 
Syrian warriors are struck blind. lie then de- 
scends, and offers to lead them to the person and 
the place which they seek. He conducts them to 
Samaria. There, at the prayer of the prophet, 
their sight is restored, and they find themselves not 
in a retired country village, but in the midst of the 
capital of Israel, and in the presence of the king 
and his troops. His enemies thus completely in 
his grasp, the king of Israel is eager to destroy 
them. 14 Shall I slay? shall I slay, my father ? ” 
But the end of Elisha has been answered when he 
has shown the Syrians how futile are all their at- 
tempts against his superior power. “ Thou shalt 
not slay. Thou m^est/ slay those whom thou 
hast taken captive in lawful fight, but .not these: 
feed them, and send them away to their master.” 
After such a repulse it is not surprising that the 
marauding forays of the Syrian troops ceased. 

11. (vi. 24— vii. 2). But the king of Syria could 
not rest under such dishonor. He abandons his 
marauding system, and gathers a regular army, 
with which he lays siege to Samaria. The awful 
extremities to which the inhabitants of the place 
were driven need not here be recalled. Boused by 
an encounter with an incident more ghastly than 
all, and which remained without parallel in Jewish 
records till the unspeakable horrors of the last days 
of Jerusalem (Joseph. B. J. v. 1?, § 3; 13, § 7, 
' &c.), the king vents his wrath on the prophet, 
probably as having by his share in the last trans- 
action, v or in some other way not recorded, pro- 
voked the invasion ; possibly actuated by the spite 
with which a weak bad man in difficulty often re- 
gards one better and stronger than himself. The 
king’s name is not stated in the Bibl* but there 
can be no doubt that Josephus is correct in giving 


d always with the force of irregular rav- 

aging. See ver. 23. 

e The expression is peculiar — w beware thou pas* 
not by such a place.” Josephus (ix. 4, § 3) says that 
the king was obliged to give up hunting in conse- 
quence. 

f This interpretation Is that of the Targum, De 
Wette, and others, and gives a better sense than that 
of the A. V. The original will perhaps bear either. 
a Josephus, Ant. ix. 4, § 4 
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•t as Jorom ; and in keeping with this is his employ- 
ment of the same oath which his mother Jezebel 
used on an occasion not dissimilar (1 K. xix. 2), 
God do so to me and more also, if the head of 
Klisha the son of Shaphat shall stand on him this 
tlay.” No sooner is the word out of the king’s mouth 
than liis emissary starts to execute the sentence. 
Klisha is in his house, and round him are seated 
the elders of Samaria, doubtless receiving some 
word of comfort or guidance in their sore calamity, 
lie receives a miraculous intimation of the danger. 
Ere the messenger could reach the house, he said 
to his companions, “ See how this son of a mur- 
derer" hath sent to take away my head! Shut 
the door, and keep him from entering: even now 1 
hear the sound of his master’s feet behind him, 
hastening to stay the result of his rash exclama- 
tion!” 6 As he says the words the messenger 
arrives at the door, followed immediately, as the 
prophet had predicted, by the king and by one of 
his officers, the lord on whose hand he leaned. 
What follows is very graphic. The king's hered- 
itary love of Baal bursts forth, and lie cries, "This 
evil is from Jehovah,” the ancient enemy of my 
house, “ why should 1 wait for Jehovah any 
longer?” To this Elisha answers: “Hear the 
word of Jehovah” — he who has sent famine can 
also send plenty — “to-morrow at this time shall a 
measure of fine flour be sold for a shekel, and two 
measures of barley for a shekel, in the gate of this 
very city.” “ This is folly,” says the officer : “ even 
if Jehovah were to make windows in heaven and 
pour down the provisions, it could not he.” “ It 
can, it shall,” replies Elisha; “and you, you shall 
see it all, but shall not live even to taste it.” 

12. (viii. 1-G). We now go hack several years 
to an incident connected with the lady of Shuncm, 
at a period antecedent to the cure of Naaman and 
the transfer of his leprosy to Gehazi (v. 1, 27). 

Elisha had been made aware of a famine which 
Jehovah was about to bring upon the land for seven 
years; and he had warned his friend the Shunam- 
mite thereof that she might provide for her safety. 
Accordingly she had left Shuncm with her family, 
and had taken refuge in the land of the Philistines, 
that is, in the rich corn-growing plain on the sea- 
eonst of Judah, where secure from want she re- 
mained during the dearth. At the end of the seven 
years she returned to her native place, to find that 
during her absence her house with the field-land 
attached to it, the corn-fields of the former story, 
had been appropriated by some other person. In 
Eastern countries kings are (or were) accessible to 
the complaints of the meanest of their subjects to 
a degree inconceivable to the inhabitants of tbe 
Western world. c To the king therefore the Shu- 
nammite had recourse, as the widow of Tekoali on 
a former occasion to king David (2 Sam. xiv. 4). 
And now occurred one of those rare coincidences 
which it is impossible not to ascribe to something 
more than mere chance. At the very moment of the 


f* Surely an allusion to Ahali (Jorum's father) ami 
Naboth. 

b Josephus, Ant. lx. 4, § 4. 

c Instances of this lire frequent In the Arabian 
Ni^htn. Ibrahim Pacha, the famous son of Mehcmct 
All. used to hold an open court In the garden of his 
palace at Akka (Acre), for complaints of all kinds and 
from all classes. 

d p> ^ (A V. "cry ”); a word denoting great re* 
'leuienre 


entrance of the woman and her son — clamoring 
as oriental suppliants alone clamor, d for her home 
and her land — the king was listening to a recital 
by Gehazi of “ all the great things which Elisha had 
done,” the crowning feat of all being that which 
he was then actually relating — the restoration to 
life of the boy of Shuncm. The woman was in- 
stantly recognized by Gehazi. “ My lord, O king, 
this is the woman and this is her son whom Elisha 
restored to life.” I rom her own mouth the king 
hears the repetition of the wonderful tale, and, 
whether from regard to Elisha, or struck by the 
extraordinary coincidence, orders her land to he 
restored, with the value of all its produce during 
her absence. 

13. (viii. 7-15). Hitherto we have met with 
the prophet only in his own country. We now 
find him at Damascus. 6 lie is there to carry out 
the command given to Elijah on Iloreb to “anoint 
Ilazael to he king over Syria.” At the time of 
liis arrival Benhadad was prostrate with his last 
illness. This marks the time of the visit as after 
the siege of Samaria, which was conducted by Ben- 
hadad in person (comp. vi. 24). The memory of 
the cure of Naaman, and of the subsequent disin- 
terestedness of the prophet, were no doubt still 
fresh in Damascus; and no sooner does lie enter 
the city than the intelligence is carried to the 
king — “the man of God is come hither.”* The 
king's first desire is naturally to ascertain his own 
fate; and Ilazael, who appears to have succeeded 
Naaman, is commissioned to be the hearer of a pres- 
ent to the prophet, and to ask the question on the 
part of his master, “ Shall I recover of this dis- 
ease?” The present is one of royal dimensions; 
a caravan of 40 camels,/ laden with the riehe 3 and 
luxuries which that wealthy city could alone fur- 
nish. The terms of Hazael s address show the 
respect in which the prophet was held even in 
this foreign and hostile country. They are iden- 
tical with those in which Naaman was addressed 
by his slaves, and in which the king of Israel in a 
moment of the deepest gratitude and reverence had 
addressed Elisha himself. “ Thy son Benhadad 
hath sent me to thee, saying, ‘Shall 1 recover of 
this disease?’” The reply, probably originally 
ambiguous, is doubly uncertain in the present 
doubtful state of the Hebrew text; but the general 
conclusion was unmistakable: “Jehovah hath 
showed me that he shall surely die.” But this 
was not all that had been revealed to the prophet. 
If Benhadad died, who would be king in his stead 
but the man who now stood before him? The 
prospect was one which drew forth the tears of the 
man of God. This man was no rash and impru- 
dent leader, who could ho baffled and deceived as 
Benhadad had so often been. Behind that “stead- 
fast" impenetrable countenance was a steady 
courage and a persistent resolution, in which Elisha 
could not but foresee the greatest danger to his 
country. Here was a man who, give him hut tiie 
power, would “ oppress ” and 4 * cut. Israel short.” 
would “thresh Gilead with threshing instruments 
of iron,” and *• make them like the dust by thresh- 

e Tin? traditional spot of his reside lire on this occa- 
sion is shown In the synagogue at .lobar (? Iluhah), a 
village about *2 miles east of Danmsuis The sum* 
village, If not the sumo building, also contains tin 
cave In which Elijah was fed by ravens, and the toink 
of (Jehiizl (.Stanley, »S. P. p. 412; Qnaresuiius, li 
881 — ,f vann et niemlnda lU-hrueoruiu ”). 

J Josephus, Ant. lx. 4, § 0. 
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in g ’’ as no former king of Syria had done, and 
that at a time when the prophet would be no longer 
alive to warn and to advise. At Hazael’s request 
Elisha confesses the reason of his tears. But the 
prospect is one which has no sorrow for Hazael. 
flow such a career presented itself to him may be 
inferred from his answer. His only doubt is the 
possibility of such good fortune for one so mean. 
u But what is thy slave/' dog that he is, that he 
should do this great thing?” To which Elisha 
replies, “ Jehovah hath showed me that thou wilt 
he king over Syria.” 

Returning to the king, Hazael tells him only 
half the dark saying of the man of God — “ He told 
me that thou shouldest surely recover.” But that 
was the last day of Benhadad’s life. From whose 
hand he received his death, or what were the cir- 
cumstances attending it, whether in the bath as has 
been recently suggested, we cannot tell. * * * * * 6 The 
general inference, in accordance with the account 
of Josephus, is that Hazael himself was the mur- 
derer, but the statement in the text does not neces- 
sarily bear that interpretation ; and, indeed, from 
the mention of Hazael’s name at the end of the 
passage, the conclusion is rather the reverse. 

14. (ix. 1-10'. Two of the injunctions laid on 
Elijah had n' w been carried out; the third still 
remained. Hazael bad begun his attacks on Israel 
by an attempt to recover the stronghold of Ramoth- 
Gilead (viii. 28), or Ramah, among the mountains 
on the east of Jordan. But the fortress was held 
by the kings of Israel and Judah in alliance, and 
though the Syrians had wounded the king of Israel, 
they had not succeeded in capturing the place (viii. 
28, ix. 15). One of the captains of the Israelite 
army in the garrison was Jehu, the son of Jehosh- 
aphat, the son of Nimslii. At the time his name 
was mentioned to Elijah on Horeb he must have 
been but a youth; now he is one of the boldest and 
best known of all the warriors of Israel. He had 
seen the great prophet once, when with his com- 
panion Bidkar he attended Ahab to take possession 
of the field of Naboth, and the scene of that day 
and the words of the curse then pronounced no 
subsequent adventure had been able to efface (ix. 
25, 30). The time was now come for the fulfill- 
ment of that curse by his being anointed king over 
Israel. Elisha’s personal share in the transaction 
was confined to giving directions to one of the sons 
of the prophets, and the detailed consideration of 
the story will therefore be more fitly deferred to 
another place. 0 [Jehu.] 


« The A. V., by omitting, as usual, the definite ar- 

ticle before fr dog,” and by its punctuation of the sen- 

tence, completely misrepresents the very characteristic 
turn of the original — given above — and also differs 
from all the versions. In the Hebrew the word dog ” 

has tne force of meanness , in the A. V. of cruelty. 

For a long comment founded on the reading of the 
A. V., see II. Blunt, Lectures on Elisha , p. 222, &c. 
[See Dog.] 

6 The word A. Y. " a thick cloth,” has 

been variously conjectured to be a carpet, a mosquito- 
net (Michaelis), and a bath-mattress. The last is 
Ewald’s suggestion (iii. 523, note), and taken in con- 
nection with the " water,” and with the inference to 
be drawn from the article attached to the Hebrew 
word, is more probable than the others. Abbas Pacha 
Is said to have been murdered in the same manner. 

As to the persou who committed the murder, Ewald 
iustly remarks that as a high officer of state Hazael 
would have no business in the king’s bath. Some i 
46 
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15. Beyond this we have no record of Elisha’ g 
having taken any part in the revolution of Jehu, 
or the events which followed it. He does not again 
appear till we find him on his deathbed in his own 
house (xiii. 14-19). Joash, the grandson of Jehu, 
is now king, and he is come to weep over the ap- 
proaching departure of the great and good prophet. 
His words are the same as those of Elisha when 
Elijah was taken away — “ My father! my father! 
the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof! ” 
But it is not a time for weeping. One thought 
fills the mind of both king and prophet. Syria is 
the fierce enemy who is gradually destroying the 
country, and against Syria one final effort must be 
made before the aid of Elisha becomes unobtainable. 
What was the exact significance of the ceremonial 
employed, our ignorance of Jewish customs does 
not permit us to know, but it was evidently sym- 
bolic. The window is opened towards the hated 
country, the bow is pointed in the same direction, 
and the prophet laying his hands on the string as if 
to convey force to the shot, “ the arrow of Jehovah’s 
deliverance, the arrow of deliverance from Syria,” 
is discharged. This done, the king takes up the 
bundle of arrows, and at the command of Elisha 
beats them on the ground. But he does it with 
no energy, and the successes of Israel, which might 
have been so prolonged as completely to destroy the 
foe, are limited to three victories. 

16. (xiii. 20-22). The power of the prophet, 
however, does not terminate with his death. Even 
in the tomb ,l he restores the dead to life. Moab 
had recovered from the tremendous reverse inflicted 
on her by the three kings at the opening of Elisha’s 
career (2 K. iii.), and her marauding bands had 
begun again the work of depredation which Syria 
so long pursued (2 Ix. v. 2, vi. 23). The text 
perhaps infers that the spring — that is, when the 
early crops were ripening — was the usual period 
for these attacks; but, be this as it may, on the 
present occasion they invaded the land “ at the 
coming in of the year.” A man was being buried 
in the cemetery which contained the sepulchre of 
Elisha. Seeing the Moabite spoilers in the distance, 
the friends of the dead man hastened to conceal his 
corpse in the nearest hiding-place. They chose — 
whether by design or by accident is not said — the 
tomb of the prophet, and as the body was pushed e 
into the cell, which formed the receptacle for the 
corpse in Jewish tombs, it came in contact with 
his bones. The mere touch of those hallowed re- 
mains was enough to effect that which in his life- 


suppose that Benhadad killed himself by accident, 
having laid a wet towel over his face while sleeping. 
See Keil, ad loc. 

c The connection and the contrast between Elisha 
and Jehu are well brought out by Maurice ( Prophets 
and Kings , serm. ix.). 

d Josephus says that Elisha had a magnificent 
funeral (raff) t}$ /xeya\o7rpe7rov <; , Ant. ix. 8, § 6). Is 
this implied in the expression (xiii. 20), t! they buried 
him ” ? The rich man in the Gospel is also particu 
larly said to have been w buried ” (Luke xvi. 22) i. * 
probably in a style befitting his rank. 

e The expression of the A. V. " let down,” is founded 
on a wroug conception of the nature of an Eastern 
sepulchre, which is excavated in the vertical face of a 
rock, so as to be entered by a door ; not sunk below 
the surface of the ground like our graves. The He- 
brew word is simply ff went ” as in the margin 

[or, (f came ” i. e. to the bones of Elishal. 
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time had cost Elisha both prayers and exertions — 
the man “ revived and stood up on his feet.” It is 
the only instance in the whole Bible — Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, and Apocrypha — of resto- 
ration wrought by the inanimate remains of prophet 
or saint. 01 It is to this miracle that the fathers 
of the 5th century and the divines of the lioman 
Catholic Church have appealed as a parallel to the 
numerous alleged cures at the tombs of saints, such 
as those at the graves of SS. Gervasius and Pro- 
tasius. 6 

Before closing this account of Elisha we must 
not omit to notice the parallel which he presents 
to our Lord — the more necessary because, unlike 
the resemblance between Elijah and John the Bap- 
tist, no attention is called to it in the New Testa- 
ment. Some features of this likeness have already 
been spoken of. c But it is not merely because he 
healed a leper, raised a dead man, or increased the 
loaves, that Elisha resembled Christ, but rather 
because of that loving, gentle temper and kindness 
of disposition — characteristic of him above all the 
saints of the 0. T. — ever ready to soothe, to heal, 
and to conciliate, which attracted to him women 
and simple people, and made him the universal 
friend and “ father,” not only consulted by kings 
and generals, but resorted to by widows and poor 
prophets in their little troubles and perplexities. 
We have spoken above of the fragmentary nature 
of the records of Elisha, and of the partial con- 
ception of his work as a prophet which they evince. 
Be it so. For that very reason we should the more 
gladly welcome those engaging traits of personal 
goodness which are so often to be found even in 
those fragments, and which give us a reflection, 
feeble it is true, but still a reflection, in the midst 
of the sternness of the Old dispensation, of the love 
and mercy of the New. 

Elisha is canonized in the Greek Church; his 
day is the 14th June. Under that date his life, 
and a collection of the few traditions concerning 
him — few indeed when compared with those of 
Elijah — will be found in the Acta Sanctorum. In 
the time of Jerome a “ mausoleum ” containing his 
remains was shown at Samaria (Reland, p. 980). 
Under Julian the bones of Elisha were taken from 
their receptaele and burnt. But notwithstanding 
this his relics are heard of subsequently, and the 
church of S. Apollinaris at Ravenna still boasts of 
possessing his head. The Carmelites have a special 
service in honor of Elisha. G. 

* Most of the waiters mentioned under Elijah 
(Amer. ed.) may be consulted on the subject of 
this article, it may be added here, that Stanley's 
sketeh of Elisha is one of surpassing interest (His- 
tory °f the Jewish Church , ii. 553-304). lie 
plaees before us (to select a single topic) the points 
of dissimilarity and of resemblance between the 
two great prophets in a striking manner: “The 
succession was close and immediate, but it was a 
ouecession not of likeness but of contrast. . . . 
Elisha was not scelnded in. mountain fastnesses, 
but dwelt in his own house in the royal eity ; or 


a • Tho miracle was certainly a peculiar one, but 
not without a moral eud. In serving, as It must havo 
done, to maintain among the Hebrews a proper rever- 
mee for the prophetic order which Elisha represented, 
It accomplished a result eminently Important to the 
religious training of that people and the fulfillment of 
their mission as the upholders of God’s trith aud 
wonihlr. B. 


lingered amidst the sons of the prophets, withla 
the precincts of ancient colleges; ... or was 
sought out by admiring disciples in some town on 
Carmel, or by the pass of Dothan ; or was received 
in some quiet balcony, overlooking the plain of 
Esdraelon, where bed and table and seat had been 
prepared for him by pious hands. His life was not 
spent, like his predecessor’s, in unavailing struggle, 
but in wide-spread successes. . . . His deeds were 
not of wild terror, but of gracious, soothing, homely 
beneficence, bound up with the ordinary tenor of 
human life. When he smites with blindness, it is 
that he may remove it again ; when he predicts, it 
is the prediction of plenty, and not of famine. . . . 
At his house by Jerieho the bitter spring is sweet- 
ened; for the widow of one of the prophets the oil 
is increased; even the workmen at the prophets’ 
huts are not to lose the axe-head whieh has fallen 
through the thiekets of Jordan into the eddying 
stream; the young prophets, at their common meal, 
are saved from the deadly herbs which had been 
poured from the blanket of one of them into the 
caldron, and enjoy the multiplied provision of 
corn, 

“ Elisha was greater yet less, less yet greater, 
than Elyah. He is less. . . . \V Q cannot dispense 
with the mighty past even when w, have shot far 
beyond it. . . . Those who follow cannot be as 
those who went before. A prophet like Elijah 
comes once and does not return. Elisha, both to 
his countrymen and to us, is but the successor, the 
faint reflection of his predecessor. . . . Less, yet 
greater. For the work of the great ones of this 
earth is carried on by far inferior instruments but 
on a far wider scale, and it may be in a far highei 
spirit. The life of an Elijah is never spent in vain. 
Even his death has not taken him from us. He 
struggles, single-handed as it would seem, and with- 
out effect; and in the very erisis of the nation’s 
history is suddenly and mysteriously removed. But 
his work continues; his mantle falls; his teaching 
spreads ; his enemies perish. The prophet preaches 
and teaches, the martyr dies and passes away; but 
other men enter into his labors. . . . What was 
begun in fire and storm, in solitude and awful 
visions, must be earried on through winuiijg arts, 
and healing acts, and gentle words of peaceful and 
social intercourse; not in the desert of Horeb, or 
on the top of Carmel, but in the crowded thorough- 
fares of Samaria, in the gardens of Damascus, by 
the rushing waters of Jordan.” H. 

ELI'SHAH (ntV'Vs [Coe? is salvation , see 
above]: ’EA«ra; [Vat. in i Chr. EAeirra; in Ez.J 
'EAenraU Joseph. ’EAtcas: Jilisa ), the eldest son 
of Javan (Gen. x. 4). The residence of his de- 
scendants is described in Ez. xxvii. 7, as the “ isles 

of Dishah” (C = maritime regions), whence 
the l'hocnieians obtained their purple and blue dyes. 
Josephus identified the race of Elishah with the 
.Kalians (’EAicas fiev *EA Kratovs ^waAecrcv, wp 
%pX €P > AioAcTs 8c vvv dal, Ant. i. G, § 1). HD 
view is adopted by Knobel ( VolkertaJ'd , p. 81 ff.) 


6 Augustine’s Confessions (lx. § 1G). 
c These resemblances are drawn out, with great 
beauty, but in some instances rather fancifully, b} 
J. H. Newman ( Sermons on Subjects of the Day, 
Elisha a Type of Christ, &o.). See also Her. Ish*c 
i Williams (Old Test. Characters). 
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11 preference to the more generally received opinion 

that Elisha = Elis, and in a more extended sense 
Peloponnesus, or even Hellas. It certainly appears 
correct to treat it as the designation of a race 
rather than of a locality; and if Javan represents 
the Ionians, then Elisha the ^Eolians, whose name 
presents considerable similarity (AmAely having 
possibly been AlAets), and whose predilection for 
maritime situations quite accords with the expres- 
sion in Ezekiel. In early times the yEolians \^ere 
settled in various parts of Greece, Thessaly, Bceotia, 
yEtolia, Locris, Elis, and Messenia: from Greece 
they emigrated to Asia Minor, and in Ezekiel’s age 
occupied the maritime district in the N. W. of that 
country, named after them .Eolis, together with the 
islands Lesbos and Tenedos. The purple shell-fish 
was found on this coast, especially at Abydus (Virg. 
Georg, i. 207), Phocaea (Ovid. Metam. vi. 9), 
Sigeum and Lectum (Athenaeus, iii. p. 88). Not 
much, however, can be deduced from this as to the 
position of the “ isles of Elishah,” as that shell- 
fish was found in many parts of the Mediterranean, 
especially on the coast of Laconia (Pausan. iii. 21. 
§ 6). W. L. 13. 

ELISH'AMA (SJDKrb.N [whom Codhears ] : 
’EAtcra^a, ’EAur ajxae, ’EAeacra, kt A»)j the name 
of several men. 

1- [’EAnra^cct; Vat. twice -A in 1 Chr., Rom. 
’EAtcra/zon, Vat. E\€ifiaarai ' Elisama .] Son of 
Ammihud, the “ prince ” or “ captain ” (both 

of the tribe of Ephraim in the Wilderness 
of Sinai (Num. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 48, 53, x. 22). 
From the genealogy preserved in 1 Chr. vii. 26, we 
find that he was grandfather to the great Joshua. 

2. [’EAttrayudU Vat. -A ex-; in 1 Chr. xiv., Rom. 
’EAitra/uae, Vat. FA. -Aei-.] A son of King David. 
One of the thirteen, or, according to the record of 
Samuel, the eleven, sons born to him of his wives 
after his establishment in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 10; 
1 Chr. iii. 8, xiv. 7). 

3. (’EAicra; [Vat. -Aei-; Alex. EAura^a.]) By 
this name is also given (in the Heb. text) in 1 Chr. 
iii. 6, another son of the same family, who in the 
other lists is called Elismua. 

4. ^EAura^a; Vat. -Aet-.] A descendant of 
Judah; the son of Jekamiah (1 Chr. ii. 41). In 
the Jewish traditions preserved by Jerome ( Qu. 
Hebr. on 1 Chr. ii. 41), he appears to be identified 
with 

5. [In 2 K., 'EAto-a/tJ; Vat. -A e*-; in Jer., 
’EAeourd; Vat. Alex. EActcra; FA. EAco*a; Comp. 
*EA laagd.] The father of Nethaniah and grand- 
lather of Ishmael “of the seed royal,” who lived 
at the time of the great Captivity (2 Iv. xxv. 25 ; 
Jer. xli. 1). [In Jer. xli. 1 the A. V. ed. 1611, 
with other early editions, reads Elishama/i.] 

6. [’EAio-a^ca; Vat. EAenra^a, EAetca; EA. 
V7. 20, 21, ditto.] Scribe to King Jehoiakim (Jer. 
xxxvi. 12, 20, 21). 

7. [’EAitrayua; Vat. -Aei-.] A priest in the 
time of Jehoshaphat, one of the party sent by that 
king through the cities of Judah, with the book of 
the law, to teach the people (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

ELISHAPHAT (EQ^bN [whom God 
judges ] : <3 ’EAnra^xStp [Vat. -Aei-j, Alex. EAur- 
t(paT : Elisaphat), son of Zichri; one of the “ cap- 
tains of hundreds,” whom Jehoiada the priest em- 
ployed to collect the Levites and other principal 
people to Jerusalem before bringing forward Joash 

12 Chr. xxiii. 1) 
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ELISH'EBA [Heb. EUshc'la] (Vattbb.S : 
’EA uraf$€d; [Alex. -/3er:] Elisabeth ), the wife of 
Aaron (Ex. vi. 23). She was the daughter of Am- 
minadab, and sister of Nahshon the captain of the 
host of Judah (Num. ii. 3), and her marriage to 
Aaron thus united the royal and priestly tribes. 

W. A. W. 

* The name signifies “ God of the oath,” L e. 

God is her oath, a worshipper of God (Gesen.); or 
“God of the covenant” (Fiirst). Its Greek form 
is ’EAura^er, the name of the wife of Zacharias, 
the mother of John. [Elisabeth.] H. 

ELISHU'A (WCbbS [ God is salvation ]: 
’EAi<7oue, [Vat. EAeicrot/v, Alex. EAttrows; in 1 
Chr.,] ’EA iad y Alex. EAnrau, [Vat. E/crae, Comp. 
’EAuroue':] Elis.ua ), one of David’s family by his 
later wives; born after his settlement in Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. v. 15; 1 Chr. xiv. 5). In the list of 1 
Chr. iii. 6, the name is given with a slight differ- 
ence, as Elishama. 

ELISTMXJS (’EAia<r*;U,oy; [Vat. EA eiaaer 
gos', Aid. ’EAurt/zos :] Liasumus ), 1 Esdr. ix. 28. 
[Eliashib.] 

ELI'U (’HAiou [Vat. Sin. Alex. HAetou] = 
Heb. Elihii ), one of the forefathers of Judith 
(Jud. viii. 1), and therefore of the tribe of Sim- 
eon. 

ELFUD (’EAtouS, from the Heb. ‘l r in ! 'bw. 
which however does not occur, God of the Jews j, 
son of Achim in the genealogy of Christ (Matt. i. 
15), four generations above Joseph. His name is 
of the same formation as Abiud, and is probably 
an indication of descent from him. A. C. H. 

ELIZ'APH AN [God a protector -] : 

’EA laacpav; [in Num. and 2 Chr., Vat. -A et-; in 1 
Chr., Rom. ’EAura^aT, Vat. FA. -Ati -:] Elis- 
aphan). 1. A Levite, son of Uzziel, chief of the 
house of the Kohathites at the time of the census 
in the Wilderness of Sinai ([Ex. vi. 22; Lev. x. 
4;] Num. iii. 30). His family was known and 
represented in the days of King David (1 Chr. xv. 
8), and took part in the revivals of Ilezekiah (2 
Chr. xxix. 3). His name is also found in the con 
tracted form of Elzaphan. 

2. [’EAitra^ai/; Vat. -Aei-.] Son of Parnach; 

“prince” (S^S) of the tribe of Zebulun, one of 
the men appointed to assist Moses in apportioning 
the land of Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 25). 

* ELIZE'US is the reading of the A. V. ed. 
1611 and other early editions in Luke iv. 27 and 
Ecclus. xlviii. 12 for Eliseus, which see. A. 

ELFZUR (H^b.K [God is the rock]: ’EAi- 
o-Jup; [Vat. once -Aei-:] Elisur ), son of Shedeur; 
“prince” (S^VO of the tribe, and over the host 
of Reuben, at the time of the census in the Wildei 
ness of Sinai (Num. i. 5, ii. 10, vii. 30, 35, x 
18). 

EL'KANAH (H^b^ [God creates or pos- 
sesses']: f EA Kava.’ Elcanci). 1. Son of Korah, 
the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of 
Levi, according to Ex. vi. 24, where his brothers 
are represented as being Assir and Abiasaph. But 
in 1 Chr. vi. 22, 23 (Heb. 7, 8) Assir, Elkanah, 
and Ebiasaph are mentioned in the same order, not 
as the three sons of Korah, but as son, grandson, 
and great-grandson, resjwctively ; and this seems 
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to be undoubtedly correct. If so, the passage in 
Exodus must be understood as merely giving the 
families of the Korhites existing at the time the 
passage was penned, which must, in this case, have 
been long subsequent to Moses. In Num. xxvi. 58, 
11 the family of the Korhites” (A. V. “ Korathites ”) 
is mentioned as one family. As regards the fact of 
Korah‘s descendants continuing, it may be noticed 
that we are expressly told in Num. xxvi. 11, that 
when Korah and his company died, “ the children 
of Korah died not.” 

2. A descendant of the above in the line of 
Ahimoth, otherwise Mahath, 1 Chr. vi. 26, 35 
(Heb. 31, 20). (See llervey, Genealogies , pp. 
210, 214, note.) 

3. Another Kohathite Levite, in the line of 
Heman the singer. He was son of Jeroham, and 
father of Samuel the illustrious judge and prophet 
(1 Chr. vi. 27, 34). All that is known of him is 
contained in the above notices and in 1 Sam. i. I , 
4, 8, 19, 21, 23, and ii. 11, 20, where we learn that 
he lived at Ramathaim-Zophim in Mount Ephraim, 
otherwise called Ilamah; that he had two wives, 
Hannah and Peninnah, but had no children by the 
former, till the birth of Samuel in answer to Han- 
nah's prayer. We learn also that he lived in the 
time of Eli the high-priest, and of his sons Hophni 
and Phinehas; that he was a pious man who went 
up yearly from ltamathaiin-Zophim to Shiloh, in 
the tribe of Ephraim, to worship and sacrifice at 
the tabernacle there; but it does not appear that 
he performed any sacred functions as a Levite; a 
circumstance quite in accordance with the account 
which ascribes to David the establishment of the 
priestly and Levi ti cal courses for the Temple serv- 
ice. lie seems to have been a man of some 
wealth from the nature of his yearly sacrifice, 
which enabled him to give portions out of it to ad 
his family, and from the costly offering of three 
bullocks made when Samuel was brought to the 
House of the Lord at Shiloh. After the birth of 
Samuel, Elkanah and Hannah continued to live 
at 1 him ah (where Samuel afterwards had his house, 
1 Sam. vii. 17), and had three sons and two daugh- 
ters. This closes all that we know about Elkanah. 

4. [Vat. HAxai/a.] A Levite (1 Chr. Lx. 16). 

5. [Vat. Alex. PA. HA>cai/a, exc. Vat. K ava in 
1 Chr. xii.] Another man of the family of the 
Korhites who joined David while he was at Ziklag 
(1 Chr. xii. 6). Prom the terms of ver. 2 it is 
doubtful whether this can be the well-known I^evit- 
ical family of Korhites. Perhaps the same who 
afterwards was one of the doorkeepers for the ark 
(xv. 23). 

6. [Vat. EiA/cai/a.] An officer in the house- 
hold of Aha/., king of Judah, who was slain by 
Zichri the Ephraimite, when Pekali invaded Judah. 
He seems to have been the second in command 
under the prefect of the palace (2 Chr. xxviii. 7). 

A. C. II. 

EI/KOSII (ttftpbs), the birthplace of the 
prophet Nahum, hence called “the Elkoshite,” 
Nab. i. 1 (6 ’EAKe< 7 a?os; [Sin. 1 o EAKaurtos:] 
Elccs(cus). Two widely differing Jewish traditions 
assign as widely different localities to this place. 
In the time of Jerome it was believed to exist in a 
small village of Galilee. The mins of some old 
buildings were pointed out to this father by bis 
guide as the remains of the ancient Elkosh (Je- 
rome, On Xnh. i. 1). Cyril of Alexandria {Comm. 
w Xahurn) says that the village of Elkosh was 


somewhere or other in the country of the Jews. 
Pseudo-Epiphanius (de Vitis Prophet arum , Opp 
ii. 247) places Elkosh on the cast of the Jordan, 
at Bethabara (ds Bg yajSap, Chron. Pasch. p. 
150, Cod. B. has eis BrjTa^apriv), where he says 
the prophet died in peace. According to Schwartz 
( Oescr . of Palestine , p. 188), the grave of Nahum 
is shown at Kefr Tanchum , a village 2£ English 
miles north of Tiberias. But mediaeval tradition, 
perhaps for the convenience of the Babylonian Jews, 
attached the fame of the prophet’s burial place 
to Alfcush, a village on the east bank of the Tigris, 
near the monastery of Babban Hormuzd, and 
about two miles north of Mosul. Benjamin of 
Tudela (p. 53, ed. Asher) speaks of the synagogues 
of Nahum, Obadiah, and Jonah at Asshur, the 
modern Mosul. 11. Petachia (p. 35, ed. Benisch) 
was shown the prophet’s grave, at a distance of 
four parasangs from that of Baruch, the son ol 
Neriah, which was itself distant a mile from tht 
tomb of Ezekiel. It is mentioned in a letter of 
Masius, quoted by Asseman (Bibl. Orient, i. 525). 
Jews from the surrounding districts make a pil- 
grimage to it at certain seasons. The synagogue 
which is built over the tomb is described by Colonel 
Shiel, who visited it in his journey through Kur- 
distan ( Journ . Geoej . Soc . viii. 93). Rich evi- 
dently believed in the correctness of the tradition, 
considering the pilgrimage of the Jews as almost, 
sufficient test ( Kurdistan , i. 101). The tradition 
which assigns Elkosh to Galilee is more in accord- 
ance with the internal evidence afforded by the 
prophecy, which gives no sign of having been writ- 
ten in Assyria. W. A. W. 

* Elkosh as a place is not named in the Bible, 
though of course Nahum’s appellative (Nah. i. 1) 
implies the place, just as Elika is called the Har- 
odite from Harod (2 Sam. xxiii. 25), Ahijah the 
Shilonite from Shiloh (1 K. xi. 29), and others 
(see Jer. xxvi. 18). It may have been the prophet’s 
birthplace or bis abode only. The etymology is 
uncertain. Eiirst suggests ( Handwortb . i. 98) 

trp bs. i. e . God's bow or strength. The Amer- 
ican missionary, Dr. Perkins of Orumiah , visited 
the Assyrian Elkosh in 1849. He assumes it to 
be the home of the prophet, but assigns no reason 
for that opinion except such as the name itself 
may seem to offer. “ It is situated on a broken 
stony declivity, right under the first range of the 
Kurdish mountains, after crossing the Tigris, and 
on the northern extremity of the great Assyrian 
plain. A few stinted pomegranates and figs were 
growing in small gardens in the village, which 
were the only trees to be seen, to relieve the eye as 
it stretched along the bare limestone range and 
over the vast plain in other directions. The town 
contains about 300 papal Nestorian families. The 
people speak the modern Syriac and the Kdidish. 

. . . We visited the prophet’s tomb. It is in a small. 
Jewish synagogue. An oblong box, covered with 
green cotton cloth, stands over what purports to lie 
his grave. r Hie synagogue and tomb are kept by 
a Christian, there now being no Jews in J.lkush. 
Many Israelites make the pilgrimage and spend the 
least of Tabernacles in this ancient and venerable 
place, coming for that purpose even from Bnrrorah, 

( ’onstantinople, and Jerusalem. ” (See Bibl. Sa- 
cra, ix. 643.) 

An appeal to the style and contents of Nahrm s 
prophecy leaves the question as to the place of his 
nativity still undecided ; for critics draw from thin 
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»ource precisely opposite conclusions. While some 
*ind ideas and expressions in the book which are 
alleged to be Assyrian in their origin, others either 
refuse to concede to them that character, or affirm 
that any Jewish prophet might have so written, 
who had never passed beyond the boundary of his 
own country. Of those who place Elkosli in Gal- 
ilee are Havernick ( Einl. ins A. Test. p. 375), 
Knobel ( Prophetism . ii. 208), Welte (in Herbst’s 
Einl. in die heil. Sckr. des A. Test. ii. Abtli. 
2, p. 147), De Wette {Einl. in das A. Test. p. 
336), Bleek {Einl. ins Alte Test. p. 542), and 
Raumer ( Paldstina , p. 125). Of those who think 
that Nahum was born or at least prophesied 
in Assyria, are Eichhorn ( Einl. iii. 317), Grimm 
{Nahum, p. 15 ff.), Ewald ( Proph . des A. B. 

i. 350), Winer {Bibl. Realm, i. 323), and Ritter 
{Erdk. ix. 742). Stanley mentions both opin- 
ions, but does not venture to decide between them 
{Jewish Church, ii. 412). It deserves notice that 
all the testimonies as to the existence of an Elkosh 
in that remote East are comparatively modern. 
There is reason to 'suspect, says a German critic, 
that “ the name may have come not from the vil- 
lage mentioned in our book of Nahum, but out of 
our book to that village.” The internal argument 
founded on the coloring or imagery of the prophet, 
is too subjective to be of any weight on either side. 

II. 

* EL'KOSHITE. [Elkosh.] 

EL'LASAR OD vS : 'EAA curap; [Alex, in 
ver. 1, 2eAAa(rap*‘] Pontus) has been considered 
the same place with the Thelassar 
of 2 K. xix. 12, but this is very improbable. El- 
lasar — the city of Arioch (Gen. xiv. 1, 9) — seems 
to be the Hebrew representative of the old Chal- 
dean town called in the native dialect Larsa or 
Larancha, and known to the Greeks as Larissa 
{A<xpi<r<ra) or Larachon {Aapdx^v)' This em- 
placement suits the connection with Elam and 
Shinar (Gen. xiv. 1); and the identification is or- 
thographically defensible, whereas the other is not. 
Larsa was a town of Lower Babylonia or Chaldea, 
situated nearly half-way between Ur {Mugheir) 
and Erech () Varka), on the left bank cf the Eu- 
phrates. It is now Senfcerek. The inscriptions 
show it to have been one of the primitive capitals 
— of earlier date, probably, than Babylon itself; 
and we may gather from the narrative in Gen. xiv. 
that in the time of Abraham it was the metropolis 
of a kingdom distinct from that of Shinar, but 
owning allegiance to the superior monarchy of 
Elam. That we hear no more of it after this time 
is owing to its absorption into Babylon, which took 
place soon afterwards. G. R. 

ELM (nbs). Only once rendered elms , in 
IIos. iv. 13. See Oak. 

ELMO'DAM (’EA/awSd^, or ’EApaSau [so 
risch. Treg.], apparently the same as the Hebrew 

Gen. x. 26; ’EA fiwddB, LXX.), son of 
Er, six generations above Zerubbabel, in the gen- 
ealogy of Joseph (Luke iii. 28). [Almodad.] 

A. C. H. 

ELXA'AM [God's delight]: ’EA- 

Kadfx ; Alex. EXvaap.', [FA. EAAa/x:] Elnnem ), 
the father of Jeribai and .Joshaviah, two of David’s 
^uard, according to the extended list in 1 Chr. xi. 
16. In the LXX. the second warrior is said to be 
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the son of the first, and Elnaam is given as himself 
a member of the guard. 

EL'NATHAN (]HabS [whom God gave 
comp. Theodore, Diodate] : [in 2 K.,] EAAai/cur 
Qdjx, [Vat. - vadafM , Alex. - fxaOa/x ; in Jer. xxvi. 
LXX. om.; Jer. xxxvi., Alex.] Na0av; [Rom 
Vat.] 'icoi/adav, ['EAvddav'-] Elnathan). 1. The 
maternal grandfather of Jehoiachin, distinguished 
as “Elnathan of Jerusalem” (2 K. xxiv. 8). He 
is doubtless the same man with “ Elnathan the son 
of Achbor,” one of the leading men in Jerusalem 
in Jehoiakim’s reign (Jer. xxvi. 22, xxxvi. 12, 25). 
The variations in the LXX. arise from the names 
Elnathan, Jonathan, and Nathan having the same 
sense, God's gift (Theodore). 

2. [’AAoWp. (Comp. ’EA ivdQa.v), ’EAvaflap., 
’EA vdtiav (Vat. EavaOav ).] The name of three 
persons, apparently Levites, in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr. viii. 16). In 1 Esdr. they are corrupted tc 
Alxathax, and Eunatax. W. L. B. 

* Elnathan, the contemporary of Jehoiakim, ap- 
pears in. only two incidents, but these strongly illus- 
trate both his own character and that of his times 
He was sent by the king with a body of men into 
Egypt to discover and bring back the fugitive 
Urijaii, who was afterwards beheaded, and whose 
innocent* blood therefore stained in part the hands 
of his pursuer (Jer. xxvi. 20-23). Elnathan was 
present also at the burning of Jeremiah’s “roll,” 
which the king took from Baruch, the prophet’s 
scribe, and threw into the fire before his eyes, 
because it contained such threaten ings against the 
wicked that the conscience-smitten ruler could 
not submit to hear them read. It is recorded to 
the honor of Elnathan, that he had the courage tc 
protest earnestly though ineffectually against the 
impious act (Jer. xxxvi. 20-25). On this trans- 
action in its various personal relations, see further 
under Jehoiakim (Amer. ed.).. H. 

EXON. 1. O’b'S [«» oak ] : ‘EAotJi/, AiActJfi; 
Alex. [AiAoj/ 4 ,] EAcoyit: Elon), a Hittite, whose 
daughter was one of Esau’s wives (Gen. xxvi. 34, 
xxxvi. 2). For the variation in the came of his 
daughter, see Bashemath. 

2. (pbK: ’AAAcSj /; Alex, [in Gen.,] Acrpcaui 
Elon), the second of the three sons attributed to 
Zebulun (Gen. xlvi. 14; Num. xxvi. 26); and the 

founder of the family (nPIStiJp) of the Elon 
ites 0’O‘bsn). From this tribe came 

3. Elon the (not “a”) Zebulonite OpV'N : 
Al\J}fx\ [Alex. AtAwi/;] Joseph. v HAa>j/: Ahialon), 
who judged Israel for ten years, and was buried in 
Aijalon in Zebulun (Judg. xii. 11, 12). The 
names “Elon” and “Aijalon” in Hebrew, are 
composed of precisely the same letters, and differ 
only in the vowel points, so that the place of Elon’s 
burial may have been originally called after him. 
It will be remarked that the Vulgate does assim- 
ilate the two. 

E'LON (flb'S : 'EKdv, [Vat. AiA«^:] Elon\ 
one of the towns in the border of the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 43). To judge from the order of the 
list, its situation must have been between Ajalon 
( Yalo) and Ekron {Akir ) ; but no town corre- 
sponding in name has yet been discovered. The 
name in Hebrew signifies a great oak or other 
strong tree, and may therefore be a testimony to 
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kbe wooded character of the district. It is possibly 
the same place as 

E'LON-BETH-HA'NAN 0:nW2 S 
= oak of the house of yrace [lit. y rations one, 
pern, a proper name]: ’EAuw sees BrjOarari Alex. 
AiaAcojU e. B.; [N at. E \cefx s. BaiflAa/xai'] ), which 
Is named with two Danite towns as forming one 
of Solomon’s commissariat districts (1 lv. iv. 9). 
For “ Beth-han:ui ” some Hebrew MSS. have 
“ Ben-hanan,” and some “and Bethbanan;” the 
Latter is followed by the Vulgate [“et in Elon, 
ct in Bethhanan”]. G. 

E'LONITES, THE, Xum. xxvi. 2G. [Elon, 

2- j 

E'LOTH [iT^S, yrove of strony trees : 
A<’Aa0; in 2 Chr. viii. 17, Vat. Alex. AiAa/z: 
A Hath], 1 lv. ix. 2G; 2 Chr. viii. 17, xxvi. 2. 
[Elatii.] 

ELPA'AL (brpbS [God his reward]: ’AA- 
epaa A, [’EAcpaaA; Vat. AA<paa8, EAx^aS; Alex, 
ver. 12, AA<paa:J Plphaal), a Benjamite, son of 
Hushim and brother of Abitub (1 Chr. viii. 11). 
He was the founder of a numerous family. The 
Bene-EIpaal appear to have lived in the neighbor- 
hood of Lydda (hod), and on the outposts of the 
Benjamite hills as far as Ajalon ( Ydlo) (viii. 12- 
18), near the Danite frontier. Hushim was the 
name of the principal Danite family. If the fore- 
father of Elpaal was the same person, his mention 
in a Benjamite genealogy is an evidence of an in- 
termarriage of the two tribes. 

ELPA'LET : - E\«J >a\r)B [Alex. 

-Act; Vat. EAei</>aA€0, FA. -ActO Pliphalet), one 
of David’s sons bom in Jerusalem (1 Chr. xiv. 5). 
In the parallel list, 1 Chr. iii. G, the name is given 
more fully as Eliphelet. 

EL-PA'RAN CQSS b'K : j, T^$m6os 
t rjs 4>apa v', Alex, y] rspsyuvOos t. <f>. : campestria 
Pharan ). Literally “the terebinth of Barau” 
(Gen. xiv. 6). [Paran.] NY. A. W. 

ELTEKEH [or Go<l 

his fear , i. e. God-feariny] : ’AA KaOa, and yj EA- 
Kcvdai/j.; Alex. EA0e*a>: Plthece, [Pltheco]), one 
of the cities in the border of Dan (Josh. xix. 44), 

which with its “suburbs” (tEH}'?) was allotted 
to the Kohathite Levites (xxi. 2*1). It is however 
omitted from the parallel list of 1 Chr. vi. No 
trace of the name has yet been discovered. G. 

EL/TEKON [ God its foundation ] : 

Gskov/j.; Alex. EA0€K€»/: Pltccon), one of the 
towns of the tribe of Judah, in the mountains 
(Josh. xv. 59). From its mention in company with 
Halhul and Bktii-zuk, it was probably about 
the middle of the country of Judah, 3 or 4 miles 
north of Hebron; but it has not yet been identified. 

G. 

ELTOTjAD [Gluts kindred, 

allied to him]: ’EAjBccuSaS and 'Ep9ov\d [Nat. 
EAdouAa] ; Alex. EA0wAa5 mid EA0ou5a5: l.ltho- 
lad\, one of the cities in the south of Judah (Josh, 
iv. 30) allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 4); and in 
oossession of that tribe until the time of David 
(1 Chr. iv. 2.)). It is named with Beer-sheba and 
>ther places which we know to have been in the 
ixtreme south, on the bonier of the country; but 
i has not yet been identified. In the passage of 
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Chronicles above quoted, 'the name is givei. u 
Tolad. } G. 

E'LUL Elul'l (b^lbs : i EAouA : L'lul), 
Nell. vi. 15; [where tin f month is so named in 
which Nehemiah’s wall f of Jerusalem was finished; 
and] 1 Mace. xiv. 27 [..where it is the month in 
which written tablets c^f brass were erected on Sion 
in honor of Simon Ma .ceabieus]. [Months.] 

ELU'ZAI [3 4)1.] [God my 

Praise ]: ’A (ati [FA,- Af«U Aid.] Alex. E\ioe(i: 
Kluzai ), one of the warriors of Benjamin, who 
joined David at Ziklag whii.’e he was being pursue! 
by Saul (1 Chr. xii. 5). pilbe A. V. ed. JG11 
reads Eleuzai.] v 

* ELYMA'IS CEA vjj-ats; hn 1 Maec., Sin. 
sv\vjj.ais\ Alex, er EAup.es ; Comp 1 '. Aid. ip EAn- 
/Adis’ Plymais ; in 'lob., Vulg. oiniLs) occurs in 
1 Macc. vi. 1 as the name of a eit^* in Persia 
“ greatly renowned for riches, silver and gold, ” av.»d 
containing (ver. 2) “ a very rich temple, wherein 
were coverings of gold, aiuf breastplates, and 
shields, which Alexander, the Macedonian king, 
had left there.” To this place Autiochus Epiphanes 
(see on that name) laid siege, but was bathed and 
tied with his army to Babylon. Josephus also, 
who mentions the same occurrence {Ant. xii. 9, 

§ 1), calls the city Elymais (Sop/n}<Tsr ini ryv 
’EAu/icuSa Kai avryu ino\i6px*i)i but no one of 
the other writers (Polybius, Appian, Strabo, Diod- 
orus) who refer to this frustrated attempt of Anti- 
oclms shows any knowledge of a city bearing this 
name. It can hardly be said that Josephus eon- 
firms the writer of the first book of Maccabees; 
lor he merely copies that write/ or some document 
which they both follow. 

Elymais denoted among the Greeks the Semitic 
Elam, but as applied to a city is unknown out of 
1 Maee. vi. 1, and Josephus as above. Some think 
it an oversight of these writers, or a mistranslation 
of the Aramaean original of the first book of Mac- 
eabees. Vaihinger (Herzog’s Real-Pneyk. iii. 749) 

adopts the suggestion of Michaelis that 

may have stood in this original document, in its 
older sense of “province” (see Dan. viii. 2), but 
was translated into Greek by its later sense of 
“city,” a meaning which the word now bears in 
Syriac and Arabic. Symmachus renders the same 
word by ttJAjs in 1 lv. xx. 14 and Dan. viii. 2. 
Dr. Budiger thinks it possible that the name of the 
country may stand in 1 Mace. vi. 1 for that of the 
capital (Erseh and Gruber’s A neyk. art. A ‘him). 
In Tob. ii. 10, l-llyniais is evidently the name of the 
province, and not of a town. (See Pauly's AViL 
Pncyk. iii. 114; NVincr’s Realm, i. 313; Fritzsehe 
and Grimm, Prey. Uamlb. in loc.) 11. 

ELYMAE'AXS [A. V. ed. 1011 Elime'ans, 
in later eds. Elyme'ans] (’EAujuaioi), Jnd. i. 6. 
[Elamites.] 

EL'YMAS (EAu/ta?). the Arabic name of the 
Jewish mage or sorcerer Bar-jesws, who had attached 
himself to the proconsul of Cyprus, Sergius Paulus, 
when St. Paul visited the island (Acts xiii. G ft’.) 
On his attempting to dissuade the proconsul from 
embracing the Christian faith, lie was struck with 
miraculous blindness by the Apostle. The name 
Klymns. “ the wise man,” is from the same root as 
the Arabic “ Clema.” On the practice generally 
then prevailing, in the decay of faith., of consulting 
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iriental impostors of this kind, see Conybeare and 
Howson, Life of St. Paul , i. 177-180, 2d ed. 

11. A. 

* ELYME'ANS. [Elym.eans.] 
EL'ZABAD [given of God = I 

Theodore]: C EA ia(ep' Alex. EAe{a/3a5 : Elzebad). 
1. The ninth of the eleven Gadite heroes who came 
across the Jordan to David when he was in distrets 
in the wilderness of Judah (1 Chr. xii. 12). 

2. [’E\£a/}a0; Vat. E Arj^a/laO; Alex. EA.£aj3a5: 
Elzabad .] A Korhite l^evite, son of Shemaiah and 
of the family of Obed-edom ; one of the doorkeepers 
of the “house of Jehovah” (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 

EL'ZAPHAN \one whom God pro- 

tects] : ’EAnra^xxj/ : Elisnphan ), second son of 
Uzziel, who was the son of Kohath son of Levi 
(Ex. vi. 22). He was thus cousin to Moses and 
Aaron, as is distinctly stated. Elzaphan assisted 
his brother Mishael to carry the unhappy Nadab 
and Abihu in their priestly tunics out of the camp 
(Lev. x. 1). The' name is a contracted form of 
Elizaphan, in which it most frequently occurs. 

EMBALMING, the process by which dead 
bodies are preserved from putrefaction and decay. 

The Hebrew word (chanat), employed to 

denote this process, is connected with the Arabic 
which in conj. 1 signifies “ to be red," as 
leather which has been tanned; and in conj. 2, “ to 
preserve with spices .” In the 1st and 4th conjuga- 
tions it is applied to the ripening of fruit, and this 
meaning has been assigned to the Hebrew root in 
Cant. ii. 13. Ii* the latter passage, however, it 
probably denotes the fragrant smell of the ripening 
figs. The word is found in the Chaldee and Syriac 
dialects, and in the latter ( chunetto ) 



Different forms of mummy cases. (Wilkinson..) 

1, 2, 4. Of wood. 3, 5, 6, 7, 8. Of stone. 

9- Of wood, and of early time — before the XVIII th 
dynasty. 

10. Of burnt earthenware. 
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is the equivalent of fiypLa, the confection cf myrrh 
and aloes brought by Nicodemus (John xix. 39). 

The practice of embalming was most general 
among the Egyptians, and it is in connection witl 
this people that the two instances which we meet 
with in the O. T. are mentioned (Gen. 1. 2, 26). 
Of the Egyptian method of embalming there remain 
two minute accounts, which have a general kind 
of agreement, though they differ in details. 

Herodotus (ii. 86-86) describes three modes, 
varying in completeness and expense, and practiced 
by persons regularly trained to the profession, who 
were initiated into the mysteries of the art by their 
ancestors. The most costly mode, which is esti- 
mated by Diodorus Siculus (i. 91) at a talent of 
silver, was said by the Egyptian priests to belong 
to him whose name in such a matter it was not 
lawful to mention, namely, Osiris. The embalmers 
first removed part of the brain through the nostrils, 
by means of a crooked iron, and destroyed the rest 
by injecting caustic drugs. An incision was then 
made along the flank with a sharp Ethiopian stone, 
and the whole of the intestines removed. The 
cavity was rinsed out with palm-wine, and after- 
wards scoured with pounded perfumes. It was 
then filled with pure myrrh pounded, cassia, and 
other aromatics, except frankincense. This done, 
the body was sewn up and steeped in natron for 
seventy days. When the seventy days were ac- 
complished, the embalmers washed the corpse and 
swathed it in bandages of linen, cut in strips and 
smeared with gum. They then gave it up to the 
relatives of the deceased, who provided for it a 
wooden case, made in the shape of a man, in which 
the dead was placed, and deposited in an erect 
position against the wall of the sepulchral chamber. 
Diodorus Siculus gives some particulars of the 
process which are omitted by Herodotus. When 
the body was laid out on the ground for the pur- 
jxjse of embalming, one of the operators, called the 
scribe (ypafiparevs), marked out the part of the 
left flank where the incision was to be made The 
dissector (irapao-xurrps) then, with a sharp Ethi- 
opian stone (black flint, or Ethiopian agate, Raw- 
linson, Herod, ii. 141). hastily cut through as much 
flesh as the law enjoined, and fled, pursued by 
curses and volleys of stones from the spectators. 
When all the embalmers (rapix^vral) were assem- 
bled, one of them extracted the intestines, with the 
exception of the heart and kidneys ; another cleansed 



The mummy’s head, seen at an open panel of the 
coffin. (Wilkinson.) 


them one by one, and rinsed them in paim-wine 
and perfumes. The body was then washed with 
oil of cedar, and other things worthy of notice, for 
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more than thirty days (according to some MSS. 
forty and afterwards sprinkled with myrrh, cin- 
namon. and other substances, which possess the 
property not only of preserving the body for a long 
period, but also of communicating to it an agreeable 
smell. This process was so effectual that the features 
of the dead could be recognized. It is remarkable 
that Diodorus omits all mention of the steeping in 
natron. 

The second mode of embalming cost about 20 
mime. In this ease no incision was made in the 
body, nor were the intestines removed, but cedar- 
oil was injected into the stomach by the rectum. 
The oil was prevented from escaping, and the body 
was then steeped in natron for the appointed num- 
ber of days. On the last day the oil was withdrawn, 
and carried off with it the stomach and intestines 
in a state of solution, while the flesh was consumed 
by the natron, and nothing was left but the skin 
and bones. The body in this state was returned 
to the relatives of the deceased. 

The third mode, which was adopted by the poorer 
classes, and cost but little, consisted in rinsing out 
the intestines with syrmsea, an infusion of senna 
and cassia (Pettigrew, p. 09), and steeping the body 
for the usual number of days in natron. 

Porphyry (Ut Abst. iv. 10) supplies an omission 
of Herodotus, who neglects to mention what was 
done with the intestines after they were removed 
from the body. In the case of a person of respect- 
able rank they were placed in a separate vessel and 
thrown into the river. This account is confirmed 
by Plutarch (<Sc pt. Sap. Coni', c. 10). 

Although the three modes of embalming are so 
precisely described by Herodotus, it has been found 
impossible to classify the mummies which have been 
discovered and examined under one or other of 
these three heads. Dr. Pettigrew, from his own 
observations, confirms the truth of Herodotus’ state- 
ment that the brain was removed through the 
nostrils. Hut in many instances, in which the 
body was carefully preserved and elaborately orna- 
mented, the brain had not been removed at all; 
while in some mummies the cavity was found to be 
filled with resinous and bituminous matter. 

M. I louver, in his Notice $ur Its 1 imbuumements 
tits Ancicas Eyyptiens, quoted by Pettigrew, en- 
deavored to class the mummies which he examined 
under two principal divisions, which were again 
subdivided into others. These were — I. Mummies 
with the ventral incision, preserved, (1.) by balsamic 
matter, and (2.) by natron. The first of these are 
filled with a mixture of resin and aromatics, and 
are of an olive color — the skin dry, flexible, and 
adhering to the bones. Others are filled with 
bitumen or asphaltum, and are black, the skin hard 
and shining. Those prepared with natron are also 
filled with resinous substances and bitumen. II. 
Mummies without the ventral incision. This class 
is again subdivided, according as the bodies were, 
(I.) salted and filled with pisasphaltum, a com- 
pound of asphaltum and common pitch; or (2.) 
salted only. The former are supposed to have been 
immersed in the pitch when in a liquid state. 

The medicaments employed in embalming were 
various. 1'rom a chemical analysis of the sub- 
stances found in mummies, M. llouelle detected 
three inodes of embalming: (l.) with asphaltum, or 
Jew’s pitch, called also J 'mitral yum, or yum of 
mummies; (2.) with a mixture of asphaltum and 
.‘edria, the liquor distilled from the cedar; (3.) with 
his mixture together with some resinous and ai'o- 
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matie ingredients. The powdered aromatics men 
tioned by Herodotus were not mixed with th< 
bituminous matter, but sprinkled into the cavitie* 
of the body. 

It does not appear that embalming, properly so 
called, was practiced by the Hebrews. Asa was 
laid “ in the bed which was filled with sweet odors 
and divers kinds of spices prepared by the apothe- 
caries’ art” (2 Chr. xvi. 14); and by the tender 
care of Nieodemus the body of Jesus was wrapped 
in linen cloths, with spices, “ a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes, about an hundred pound weiyht ... as 
the manner of the Jews is to bury” (John xix. 
39, 40). 

The account given by Herodotus has been sup- 
posed to throw discredit upon the narrative in 
Genesis. He asserts that the body is steeped in 
nmtron for seventy days, while in Gen. 1. 3 it i* 
said that only forty days were occupied in the 
whole process of embalming, although the period 
of mourning extended over seventy days. Diodorus, 
on the contrary, omits altogether the steeping in 
natron as a part of the operation, and though the 
time which, according to him, is taken up in wash- 
ing the body with cedar oil and other aromatics is 
more than thirty days, yet this is evidently only a 
portion of the whole time occupied in the complete 
process. 1 lengstenherg (Eyypt and the Books of 
Moses , p. 09, Eng. tr.) attempts to reconcile this 
discrepancy by supposing that the seventy days of 
Herodotus include the whole time c f embalming, 
and not that of steeping in natron only. 13ut the 
differences in detail which characterize the descrip- 
tions of Herodotus and Diodorus, and the impossi- 
bility of reconciling these descriptions in all points 
with the results of scientific observation, lead to 
the natural conclusion that, if these deseiiptions be 
correct in themselves, they do not include every 
method of embalming which was practiced, and 
that, consequently, any discrepancies between them 
and the llible narrative cannot be fairly attributed 
to a want of accuracy in the latter. In taking this 
view’ of the case it is needless to refer to the great 
interval of time which elapsed between the date 
claimed for the events of Genesis and the age of 
Herodotus, or between the latter and the times 
of Diodorus. If the four centuries which separated 
the two Greek historians were sufficient to have 
caused such changes in the mode of embalming as 
are indicated in their different descriptions of the 
process, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
still greater interval by which the celebration of 
the funeral obsequies of the patriarch preceded the 
age of the father of history might have produced 
changes still greater both in kind and in degree. 

It is uncertain what suggested to the Egyptians 
the idea of embalming. That they practiced it in 
accordance with their peculiar doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls we are told by Herodotus. The 
actual process is said to have been derived from 
“ their first merely burying in the sand, impreg- 
nated with natron and other salts, which dried and 
preserved the body” (Kawlinson, Herod ii. p. 142). 
Drugs and bitumen were of later introduction, the 
latter not being generally employed before the 
XVI 1 1 til dynasty. When the practice ceased en- 
tirely is uncertain. 

The subject of embalming is most fully discussed, 
and the sources of practical information well-nigh 
exhausted, in Dr. Pettigrew’s History oj Egyptian 
Mummies. [Sec also Alger’s Hist, at the Djctrim 
of j. Future Life, p. 97 fl'.] W. A. W 
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EMBROIDERER. This tern is given hi 
Jie A. V. as the equivalent of rokem (D|2”)), the 
productions of the art being described as “ needle- 
work ” (nDfT"]). In Exodus the embroiderer is 
contrasted with the “ cunning workman,’' chosheb 
and the consideration of one of these^ 
terms involves that of the other. Various explana- 
tions have been offered as to the distinction between 
them, but most of these overlook the distinction 
marked in the Bible itself, namely, that the rokem 
wove simply a variegated texture, without gold 
thread or figures, and that the chosheb interwove 
gold thread or figures into the variegated texture. 
We conceive that the use of the gold thread was 
for delineating figures, as is implied in the descrip- 
tion of the corselet of Amasis (Her. iii. 47), and 
that the notices of gold thread in some instances 
and of figures in others were but different methods 
of describing the same thing. It follows, then, that 
the application of the term “ embroiderer” to rokem 
is false; if it belongs to either it is to chosheb , or 
the “cunning workman,” who added the figures. 
But if “ embroidery ” be strictly confined to the 
work of the needle , we doubt whether it can be 
applied to either, for the simple addition of gold 
thread, or of a figure, does not involve the use of 
the needle. The patterns may have been worked 
into the stuff by the loom, as appears to have been 
the case in Egypt (Wilkinson, iii. 128; cf. Her. 
loc. c it.), where the Hebrews learned the art, and 
as is stated by Josephus (avdrj ivorpauTcu, Ant. iii. 

7, § 2). The distinction, as given by the Talmudists, 
which has been adopted by Gesenius ( Thesnur . 
p. 1311) and Biibr ( Symbolik , i. 2GG) is this — that 
rikmah, or “ needle-work,” was where a pattern was 
attached to the stuff by being sewn on to it on one 
side, and the work of the chosheb when the pattern 
was worked into the stuff by the loom, and so 
appeared on both sides. This view appears to be 
entirely inconsistent with the statements of the 
Bible, and with the sense of the word rikmah else- 
where. The absence of the figure or the gold thread 
in the one, and its presence in the other, constitutes 
the essence of the distinction. In support of this 
view we call attention to the passages in which the 
expressions are contrasted. Rikmah consisted of 
the following materials: “blue, purple, scarlet, and 
fine twined linen ” (Ex. xxvi. 36, xxvii. 16, xxxvi. 
37, xxxviii. 18, xxxix. 29). The work of the chosheb 
was either “fine twined linen, blue, purple, and 
scarlet, with cherubims ” (Ex. xxvi. 1, 31, xxxvi. 

8, 35), or “gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine 
twined linen ” (xxviii. 6, 8, 15, xxxix. 2, 5, 8). 
Again, looking at the general sense of the words, 
we shall find that chosheb involves the idea of in- 
vention, or designing patterns; rikmah the idea 
of texture as well as variegated color. The former 
is applied to other arts which demanded the exer- 
cise of inventive genius, as in the construction of 
engines of war (2 Chr. xxvi. 15); the latter is 
applied 4 o other substances, the texture of which 
is remarkable, as the human body (Ps. cxxxix. 15). 
Further than this, rikmah involves the idea of a. 
•egular disposition of colors, which demanded no 
.nventive genius. Beyond the instances already 
adduced it is applied to tessellated pavement (1 
I!hr. xxix. 2), to the eagle's plumage (Ez. xvii. 3), 
ind, in the Targums, to the leopard’s spotted skin 
(Jer. xiii. 23). In the same sense it is applied to 
the colored sails of the Egyptian vessels (Ez. xxvii. 
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lG), which were either chequered oi worked accord 
mg to a regularly recurring pattern (Wilkinson, iii 
211). Gesenius considers this passage as conclusivt 
for his view of the distinction, but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the patterns were on one side of the 
sail only, nor does there appear any ground to infer 
a departure from the usual custom of working the 
colors by the loom. The ancient versions do not 
contribute much to the elucidation of the point. The 
LXX. varies between and paQibevrriSy 

as representing rokem, and ttoikiXt'Iis and v<pa.vri}s 
for chosheb , combining the two terms in each case 
for the work itself, f) tt oiniXia rov pcupidevrou for 
the first, epyoy u<payrby ttoiki\t6u for the second. 
The distinction, as far as it is observed, consisted 
in the cue being needle-work and the other loom - 
tvork. The Vulgate gives generally plumarius for 
the first, and polymitarius for the second ; but in 
Ex. xxvi. 1, 31, plumarius is used for the second. 
The first of these terms ( plumarius ) is well chosen 
to express rokem , but polymitarius , i. e. a weaver 
who works together threads of divers colors, is as 
applicable to one as to the other. The rendering 
in Ez. xxvii. 1G, scutulata , i. e. “ chequered,” cor- 
rectly describes one of the productions of the rokem. 
We have lastly to notice the incorrect rendering 

of the word A. V. “ broider,” “ em- 

broider ” (Ex. xxviii. 4, 39). It means stuff worked 
in a tessellated manner, i. e. with square cavities 
such as stones might be set in (comp. ver. 20). 
The art of embroidery by the loom was extensively 
practiced among the nations of antiquity. In addi- 
tion to the Egyptians, the Babylonians were cele- 
brated for it, but embroidery in the proper sense of 
the term, i. e. with the needle, was a Phrygian in- 
vention of later date (Plin. viii. 48 ). W. L. B. 

EMERALD On$b : LXX. Mpa(\ N. T. 
and Apoc., a/uapaySos), a precious stone, first in 
the 2d row on the breastplate of the high-priest 
(Ex. xxviii. 18, xxxix. 11), imported to Tyre from 
Syria (Ez. xxvii. 16), used as a seal or signet 
(Ecclus. xxxii. 6), as an ornament of clothing and 
bedding (Ez. xxviii. 13; Jud. x. 21), and spoken 
of as one of the foundations of Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 
19; Tob. xiii. 16). The rainbow round the throne 
is compared to emerald in Rev. iv. 3, opoios opacrei 
or/xapayblvep* 

The etymology of is uncertain. Gesenius 

suggests a comparison with the word a paint 

with which the Hebrew women stained their eye- 
lashes. Kalisch on Exodus xxviii. follows the 
LXX., and translates it carbuncle , transferring the 

meaning emerald to in the same ver. 18. 

The Targnm Jerusalem on the same ver. explains 

'TJDb by = carchedonius, carbuncle. 

W. D. 

EMERODS (D'bQS, D'-fini? : e5pa : 
anus, nates ; Deut. xxviii. 27 ; 1 Sam. v. 6, 9, 12, 
vi. 4, 5, 11). The probabilities as to the nature 
of the disease are mainly dependent on the probable 
roots of these two Hebrew words ; the former of 
which “ evidently means “ a swelling; ” the latter, 

9 " " 

a Closely akin to it is the Arabic which 

means " tumor qui apud viros oritur in posticis parti 
bus, apud mulieres in anteriore parte vulvae, similli 
herniae virorum.” 
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iiough less certain, is most probably from a Syriac 
rcrb, meaning “anhclavit sub onere, enixus 

sst iii exonerando ventre” (l*arkburst and Gese- 
nius); and the Syriac noun from the 

same root denotes, (L.) such effort as the verb im- 
plies, and (*2.) the intestinum rectum. Also, when- 
ever the former word occurs in the Hebrew Cvtibp 
the Keri gives the latter, except in 1 Sam. vi. 1 1, 
where the latter stands in the Cetib. Now this 
last passage speaks of the images of the emerods 
after they were actually made, and placed in the 
ark. It thus appears probable that the former 
word means the disease, and the latter the part 
affected, which must necessarily have been included 
in the actually existing image, and have struck the 
eye as the essential thing represented, to which the 
disease was an incident. As some morbid swelling, 
then, seems the most probable nature of the disease, 
so no more probable conjecture has been advanced 
than that hemorrhoidal tumors , or bleeding piles, 
known to the Romans as mariscce (Juv. ii. 13), are 
intended. These are very common in Syria at 
present, oriental habits of want of exercise and im- 
proper food, producing derangement of the liver, 
constipation, Ac., being such as to cause them. The 
words of 1 Sam. v. 12, “ the men that died not 
were smitten with emerods,” show that the disease 
was not necessarily fatal. It is clear from its 
parallelism with “ botch ” and other diseases in 

l)eut. xxviii. 27, that is a disease, not a 

part of the body; but the translations of it by the 
most approved authorities are various and vague.* 
Thus the LXX. and Vulg., as above, uniformly 
render the word as bearing the latter sense. The 
mention by Herodotus (i. 105) of the malady, called 
by him drjteia rovaos y as afflicting the Scythians 
who robbed the temple (of the Syrian Venus) in 
Ascalon, has been deemed by some a proof that 
some legend containing a distortion of the Script- 
ural account was current in that country down to a 
late date. The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Achnrn. 
231) mentions a similar plaguy (followed by a 
similar subsequent propitiation to that mentioned 
in Scripture), as sent upon the Athenians by Rac~ 
chus. c The opinion mentioned by Winer (s. v. 
Philister), as advanced by Lichtenstein, that the 
plague of emerods and that of mice are one and 
the same, the former being caused by an insect 
(solpuga) as large as a field-mouse, is hardly worth 
serious attention. 11. 11. 

E'AIIM [A. V. Emims] J>?rors] : [in 

Gen.,] ’OjujuaToi, [Aid. Alex. Solemn, Comp. E/a- 
ua?ot;] and [in Peut.,] [Vat. OfxjxciVy 

Alex. O owelty O n/xiciV- Ammi]), a tribe or family 
of gigantie stature which originally inhabited the 
region along the eastern side of the Pead Sea. It 
would appear, from a comparison of Gen. xiv. 5-7 
with Peut. ii. 10-12, 20-23, that the whole country 
east of the Jordan was, in primitive times, held by 

a Parkhurst, however, s. v. C'bcV, thinks, on the 

•Authority of Dr. Konnlcott’s Codices, that 

to in all these passages a very onciont Hebrew var:a 

lectio. 

b Josephus, Aai. vi. 1, § 1, bvcrtvrepia ; Aquiia, to 
rqs «f>ay<SaiV*9 eXKOS- 

c Pollux, Onom. iv. 25, thus describes what he 
sails povpujv. oibrjpa. fit rA <fr\tyfi.ovriS aip.oppOV yivtrai 
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a race of giants, all probably of the same stock, 
comprehending the Kephaim on the north, next th« 
Zuzini, after them I he Einiin, and then the llorim 
on the south; and that afterwards the kingdom 
of Rushan embraced the territories of the first; 
the country of the Ammonites the second ; that of 
t he Moabites the third ; while Edom took in the 
mountains of the Horim. The whole of them were 
attacked and pillaged by the eastern kings who 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Emim were related to the Anakim, and were 
generally called by the same name; hut their con- 
querors the Moabites termed them Emim — that 
is, “ Terrible men ” (Peut. ii. 11) — most probably 
on account of tbeir fierce aspect. [Ria’ti.UM ; 
Ana Km.] J. L. P. 

EMMANTJEL (’E fxfxavowrfh : Emmanuel ), 
Matt. i. 23. [Immanuel.] 

EM'MAUS ('Efxfxaovs [prob.= P^P, warm 
spring; comp. Josh. xix. 35]), the village to which 
the two disciples were going when our Lord ap- 
peared to them on the way, on the day of his resur- 
rection (Luke xxiv. 13). Luke makes its distance 
from Jerusalem sixty stadia (A. V. “ threescore 
furlongs”), or about miles; and Josephus men- 
tions a village called Emmaus” at the same dis- 
tance (B. J. vii. 0, § G). rf These statements seem 
sufficiently definite; and one would suppose no 
great mistake could be made by geographers in 
fixing its site. It is remarkable, however, that from 
the earliest period of which we have any record, the 
opinion prevailed among Christian writers, that the 
Emmaus of Luke was identical with the Emmaus 
on the border of the plain of Philistin, afterwards 
called Nieopolis, and which was some 20 miles from 
Jerusalem. Roth Eusebius and Jerome adopted 
this view (Onom. s. v. Emaus) ; and they were fol- 
lowed by all geographers down to the commence- 
ment of the 14th century (Reland, p. 758). Then, 
for some reason unknown to us, it began to be sup- 
posed that the site of Emmaus was at the little 
village of Kubeibeh , about 3 miles west of Xeby 
Sa mini (the ancient Mm*F.u), and l) miles from 
Jerusalem (Sir J. Manndeville in Early Travels in 
Pah stine ^ p. 175; Rudolph, de Suchem, /tin. ; 
Quaresinius, ii. 719). There is not, however, a 
shadow of evidence for this supposition. In fact 
the site of Emmaus remains yet to be identified. 

Dr. Robinson has recently revived the old theory, 
that the Emmaus of Luke is identical with Nieop 
olis; and has supported it with his wonted learn 
ing, but not with his wonted conclusiveness. 1 le 
fin.*, endeavors to east doubts on the accuracy of 
the reading i^Kovra in Luke xxiv. 13, becauso 
two uncial MSS. (K and N), and a few unimpor- 
tant cursive MSS. insert eua v6vy thus making the 
distance 1G0 stadia, which, would nearly correspond 
to the distance of Nieopolis.® Rut the best MSS. 
have not this word, and the best critics regard il 
as an interpolation. There is a strong probability 

Kara, ri jv ZSpav t rxos, tori be opoia pvpot ? Comp 

Dochart, Htrroz. i. 381. 

d • it is not certain that Luke and Josephus refer 
to tho same Fnnnaus in the passages associated os 
above- According to somo authorities tho correct read- 
ing in Joseph. />. ./. vii. G, § G (adopted in Dludnrfs and 
ltokker's text) is rptaKovra and not i^Koyra. H. 

e • To the authorities for this reading the Codn 
Sinailicns nnd a palimpsest of tho Gth century il)ar» 
now to be ndded. Hut the evidence against it grr.itlj 
prepoudenitos. A. 
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lhat some copyist who was acquainted with tne 
sity, but not the village of Emmaus, tried thus to 
reconcile Scripture with his ideas of geography. 
The opinions of Eusebius, Jerome, and their fol- 
lowers, on a point such as this, are not of very 
great authority. When the name of any noted 
place agreed with one in the Bible, they were not 
always careful to see .whether the position corre- 
sponded in like manner. [Eorki.] Emmaus- 
Nicopolis being a noted city in their day, they were 
led somewhat rashly to confound it with the Em- 
maus of the Gospel. The circumstances of the 
narrative are plainly opposed to the identity. The 
two disciples having journeyed from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus in part of a day (Luke xxiv. 28, 2d), left 
the latter again after the evening meal, and reached 
Jerusalem before it was very late (verses 33, 42, 
13). Now, if we take into account the distance, 
and the nature of the road, leading up a steep and 
difficult mountain, we must admit that such a 
journey could not be accomplished in less than from 
six to seven hours, so that they could not have ar- 
rived in Jerusalem till long past midnight. This 
fact seems to us conclusive against the identity of 
Nicopolis and the Emmaus of Luke. (Robinson, 
iii. 147 ff. ; Reland, Pal. p. 427 ff.) J. L. P. 

* Since the preceding article was written, an in- 
teresting monograph on this question as to the 
site of Emmaus has appeared from Dr. Hermann 
Zschokke, rector of the Austrian Pilgrim-house at 
Jerusalem (Das Neutesttmentliche Emmaus be- 
leuchtet, Schaffhausen, 18G5). Rector Zschokke, 
who has made this subject a special study, decides 
that the Emmaus of Luke (xxiv. 13) must be the 
present el-Kubeibeh, about nine miles northwest of 
Jerusalem, where the Franciscan monks have placed 
it. His arguments for that conclusion are the fol- 
lowing. First, the distance agrees with that of 
Luke and Josephus (B. ./. vii. 6, § 6), namely, as 
a round number, 60 stadia or “furlongs ” (A. V.), 
is ascertained by actual measurement, *. e. taking 
the shortest of three’ ways, which differ only by a 
single stadium, it amounts to 38,020 English feet 
-=G2f stadia. Secondly, the two disciples of Jesus 
could easily return from Emmaus to Jerusalem after 
sunset, or the decline of the day (k€k\ik€U T) rjjuepa), 
and rejoin the Apostles there in their secret meeting 
during the night which followed the walk to Em- 
maus (John xx. 19). The journey was performed 
lately without difficulty, within the time required, 
by Madam Anna C. Emmerich. Thirdly, the 
Crusaders (though really, as appears from the au- 
thor's own figures, not earlier than the 11th cent- 
ury) were led to fix on Kubeibth as the N. T. 
Emmaus, in consequence of finding the latter name 
applied to it by the native inhabitants, though the 
name no longer exists among them. If this last 
link in the chain of the evidence were stronger, it 
would deserve serious consideration as bearing on 
the question. But aside from the lateness of the 
period to which the alleged testimony belongs, it 
must be confessed that the currency of the Script- 
ure name, even at that late period, outside of the 
Christian communities in the East, is by no means 
so fully made out as the argument requires. It has 
been generally thought that the earliest traces of 
mch a tradition appear in the 14th century (see 
Hob. Res. iii. 66, 1st ed.). 

Some wealthy Catholics, in the assurance that 
Jicy have identified at length the genuine spot, 
&ave recently purchased, at fin exorbitant price, the 
ground of the old “ castrum Arnoldi ” (Kubeibth), 
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and are converting it into one of their “ holy 
places.” (See more fully in Bibl. Sacra, July, 
186G, p. 517.) Rector Zschokke makes it evident 
enough, that ’Awards (Nicopolis), at the foot of the 
mountains, cannot be the N. T. village of that 
name. Dr. Sepp, though a Catholic, rejects this 
claim in behalf of Kuheibeh , and insists that Em- 
maus must be at Kulonieh , four miles from Jeru- 
salem, on the route from Ramlth (Jerusalem u . 
das heil. Land, i. 52). So Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes 
Jsr. vi. G75 f. The Rev. George Williams (art. 
Emmaus in Smith’s Diet, of GeOfjr ., and Journ. 
of Class, and Sacr. Phil. iv. 262-2G7) fixes the 
site of Emmaus at Kuriel el~' Enab, from two to 
three hours distant from Jerusalem on the road to 
Jaffa. Dr. Thomson (Land and Book , ii. 307 f., 
540) inclines to this view. — In a volcanic region 
like Judaea warm springs might be expected to 
exist for a time, and then to disappear. The Em- 
maus of the N. T. (see import of the name above) 
may have been a place of this description, the site 
of which is now lost. H. 

EM'MAUS, or NICOP'OLIS (’E^iao^; 
[Sin. A fx/jiaou, Ap.jj.aovs , etc. ; in] 1 Macc. iii. 40, 
[Alex. Appaouu, 57, ~ovp\\ ’A ppaovs, Joseph. 
B. J. ii. 20, § 4: [ Emmaum , Ammaum ]), a town 
in the plain of Philistia, at the foot of the mount- 
ains of Judah, 22 Roman miles from Jerusalem, 
and 10 from Lydda (I tin. Hieros. ; Reland, p. 309). 
The name does not occur in the O. T. ; but the 
town rose to importance during the later history 
of the Jews, and was a place of note in the wars 
of the Asmoneans. It was fortified by Bacchides, 
the general of Antiochus Epiphanes, when he was 
engaged in the war with Jonathan Maccabseus 
(Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1, § 3; 1 Macc. ix. 50). It was 
in the plain beside this city that Judas Maccabseus 
so signally defeated the Syrians with a mere hand- 
ful of men, as related in 1 Macc. iii. 57, iv. 3, &c. 
Under the Romans Emmaus became the capital of 
a toparchy (Joseph. B. J. iii. 3, § 5; Plin. v. 14). 
It was burned by the Roman general Varus about 
a. d. 4. In the 3d century (about a. i>. 220) it was 
rebuilt through* the exertions of Julius Africanus, 
the well-known Christian writer; and then received 
the name Nicopolis. Eusebius and Jerome fre- 
quently refer to it in defining the positions of 
neighboring towns and villages (Chron. Pas. ad 
A. c. 223; Reland, p. 759). Early writers men- 
tion a fountain at Emmaus, famous far and wide 
for its healing virtues ; the cause of this Theophanes 
ascribes to the fact that our Lord on one occasion 
washed his feet in it (Chron. 41). The Crusaders 
confounded Emmaus with a small fortress further 
south, on the Jerusalem road now called Lalron 
(Will. Tyr. Hist. vii. 24). A small miserable vil- 
lage called ’ Amioas still occupies the site of the an- 
cient city. It stands on the western declivity of a 
low hill, and contains the ruins of an old church. 
The name Emmaus was also borne by a village of 
Galilee close to Tiberias; probably the ancient 
Hammath, i. e. hot springs — of which name Em 
maus was but a corruption. The hot springs still 
remained in the time of Josephus, and are men- 
tioned by him as giving its name to the plac* 
(B. J. iv. 1, § 3; Ant. xviii. 2, § 3). 

J. L. P. 

EM'MER (’E pp^p\ [Vat. E :] Semmeri), 
1 Esrlr. ix. 21. [Dimer.] 

EM'MOR (Rec. Text with E, ’E pp6p; Lachm. 
[Tisch. and Treg.] with ABC!) [and Sin.], 
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'EfiUMp' Kmmor ), the father of Sychern (Acts vii. 
16). [IIamor.J 

♦ENABLED translates (A. V.) ivZvvapw- 
vavTt (1 Tim. i. 1:2): “1 thank Christ .lesus our 
Ivord, who hath enabled me,” «tc., t. e., as the 
Creek construction shows, qualified me, or made 
me able, so as to be fitted for the apostolic work. 
This is an older sense of “ enabled,” like the 1 Tench 
habiUer. Sec Eastwood and Wright’s Bible Word- 
Book, p. 173. 11. 

♦ ENA'JIM (more correctly Ex a vim = 
2^3?) is the marginal reading of the A. V. for 
“an open place” in the text (Gen. xxxviii. 14). 
Sec next article below. Modern scholars generally 
(Gescnius, Fiirst, Tuch, Knobcl, Iveil) regard the 
LXX. as right here (A Ivav)-, and understand that 
Tamar placed herself “at the gate (opening) of 
Knajim,” situated “on the way to Tinmath.” 
The same word recurs in ver. 21, where the A. V. 
has “openly,” but the proper name is more appro- 
priate there, if not absolutely required. (See Mr. 
Wright’s Book of Genesis in Hebrew , p. 100.) The 

dual endings □'“ and D" are interchangeable 
(Gesen. Iltb. Gr. § 88, Term 1), so that this Ena- 
jim and Enam in Josh. xv. 3-i may be and no 
doubt are the same. H. 

E'NAM (with the article, C y^Vtl — the double 
spring , Gesen. Thes. p. 1019 a: Menem; [Vat. 
-vei ;] Alex. Huaeifi : [Comp. Aid. 'Hraip :J 
Enaim ), one of the cities of Judah in the Shcfeluh 
or lowland (Josh. xv. 34). From its mention with 
towns (Jarmuth and Eshtaol, for instance) which 
are known to have been near Timnath, this is very 
probably the place in the “ doorway ” of which 
Tamar sat before her interview with her father-in- 
law (Gen. xxxviii. 14). In the A. V. the words 

Pethach enagim (Q'2^ are not taken as 

a proper name, but arc rendered “ an open place,” 
lit. “ the doorway of Enayim,” or the double spring, 
a translation adopted by the LXX. (rcur ttvAcus 
A ivav) and now generally. In Josh. xv. 34, for 
“ Tappuah and Elam,” the Pcshito has “ Pathueh- 
Elam,” which supports the identification suggested 
above. [A in.] . G. 

E'N AN [ rich in fountains ]: Aluav- 

Enan). Ahira ben-Enan was “prince” of the 
tribe of Naphtali at the time of the numbering of 
Israel in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. i. 15, [ii. 
29, vii. 78, 83, x. 27] ). 

ENASTBUS ('Evd(rif}os’, [Vat. -aei--] Eli - 
asib), 1 Esdr. Lx. 34. [Eliasiuij.] 

ENCAMPMENT (rm~, machdneh , in all 

places except 2 K. vi. 8, where iTOrin, tachdnoth , 
is used). The word primarily denoted the resting- 
place of an army or company of travellers at night a 
(Ex. xvi. 13; Gen. xxxii. 21), and was hence ap- 
plied to the army or caravan when on its march 
(Ex. xiv. 19; Josh. x. 5, xi. 4; Gen. xxxii. 7, 8). 
Among nomadic tribes war never attained to the 
lignity of a science, and their encampments were 
consequently devoid of all the appliances of more 
systematic warfare, 'flic description of the camp 
of the Israelites, on their march from Egypt (Num. 

a Whence tZVH ('A inCth hayyGm), ,f the 

mm plug- time of duy,” t e. the evening, Julg. xix. 0. 


ii., iii.), supplies the greatest amount of informa- 
tion on the subject: whatever else may he gleaned 
is from scattered hints. The tabernacle, corre- 
sponding to the chieftain's tent of an ordinary en- 
campment, was placed in the centre, and around 
and facing it (Num. ii. 2), ft arranged in four grand 
divisions, corresponding to the four points of the 
compass, lay the host of Israel, according to their 
standards (Num. i. 52, ii. 2). On the cast the 
post of honor was assigned to the tribe of Judah, 
and round its standard rallied the tribes of Issachar 
and Zebulun, descendants of the sons of I^eali. On 
the south lay Reuben and Simeon, the represent ar 
tives of Leah, and the children of Gad, the son 
of her handmaid. Rachel's descendants were en- 
camped on the western side of the tabernacle, the 
chief place being assigned to the tribe of Ephraim. 
To this position of Ephraim, Manasseh, and Ben- 
jamin, allusions are made in Judg. v. 14, and l’s. 
lxxx. 2. On the north were the tribes of Dan and 
Naphtali, the children of Bilhah, and the tribe of 
Asher, Gad’s younger brother. All these were en- 
camped around their standards, each according to 
the ensign of the house of his fathers. In the 
centre, round the tabernacle, and with no standard 
hut the cloudy or fiery pillar which rested over it, 
were the tents of the priests and Levitcs. 'Hie 
former, with Moses and Aaron at their head, were 
encamped on the eastern side. On the south were 
the Kohathites, who had charge of the ark, the 
table of shewbread, the altars and vessels of the 
sanctuary. The Gershonites were on the west, and 
when on the march carried the tabernacle and its 
lighter furniture; while the Mcrarites, who were 
encamped on the north, had charge of its heavier 
appurtenances. The order of encampment was 
preserved on the march (Num. ii. 17), the signal 
for which was given by a blast of the two silver 
trumpets (Num. x. 5). The details of this account 
supply Prof. Blunt with some striking illustrations 
of the undesigned coincidences of the hooks of 
Moses ( Undes . Coincid. pp. 75-80). 

In this description of the order of the encamp- 
ment no mention is made of sentinels, who, it is 
reasonable to sup|>ose, were placed at the gates 
(Ex. xxxii. 26, 27) in the four quarters of the 
camp. This was evidently the case in the camp 
of the Levitcs (comp. 1 Chr., Lx. 18, 24; 2 Chr. 
xxxi. 2). 

The sanitary regulations of the camp of the 
Israelites were enacted for the twofold purpose of 
preserving the health of the vast multitude and the 
purity of the camp as the dwelling-place of God 
(Num. v. 3; Dent, xxiii. 14). With this object 
the dead were buried without the camp (Lev. x. 4, 
5); lepers were excluded till their leprosy departed 
from them (Lev. xiii. 46, xiv. 3; Num. xii. 14, 
15), as were all who were visited with loathsome 
diseases (Lev. xiv. 3). All who were defiled by 
contact with the dead, whether these were slain in 
battle or not, were kept without the camp for seven 
days (Num. xxxi. 19). Captives taken in war were 
compelled to remain for a while outside (Num. 
xxxi. 19; Josh. vi. 23). The ashes from the sac- 
rifices were poured out without the camp at an ap- 
pointed place, whither all uncleanness was removed 
(Dent, xxiii. 10, 12), and where the entrails, skins, 
horns, Ac., and all that was not offered in sao- 


b The form of tho otenmpmout was evidently cb 
cular, and not square, as it is generally represented. 
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rifice were burnt (Lev. iv. 11, 12, vi 11, viii. 
17). 

The execution of criminals took place without 
the camp (Lev. xxiv. 14; Num. xv. 35, 3G; Josh, 
vii. 24), as did the burning of the 3 r oung bullock 
for the sin-offering (Lev. iv. 12). These ciieum- 
itances combined explain Heb. xiii. 12, and John 
xix. 17, 20. 

The encampment of the Israelites in the desert 
left its traces in their subsequent history. The 
temple, so late as the time of Hezekiah, was still 
“the camp of Jehovah” (2 Chr. xxxi. 2; cf. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 28); and the multitudes who flocked to 
David were “ a great camp, like the camp of God ” 

(1 Chr. xii. 22). 

High ground appears to have been uniformly 
selected for the position of a camp, whether it were 
on a hill or mountain side, or in an inaccessible 
pass (Judg. vii. 1, 8). So, in Judg. x. 17, the Am- 
monites enchraped in Gilead, while Israel pitched 
in Mizpeh. The very names are significant. The 
camps of Saul and the Philistines were alternately 
in Gibeah, the “ height ” of Benjamin, and the pass 
of Michmash (1 Sam. xiii. 2, 3, 1G, 23). When 
Goliath defied the host of Israel, the contending 
armies were encamped on hills on either side of the 
valley of Elah (1 Sam. xvii. 3); and in the fatal 
battle of Gilboa Saul’s position on the mountain 
was stormed by the Philistines who had pitched in 
Shunein (1 Sam. xxviii. 4), on the other side of the 
valley of Jezrecl. The carelessness of the Midian- 
ites in encamping in the plain exposed them to the 
night surprise by Gideon, and resulted in their con- 
sequent discomfiture (Judg. vi. 33, vii. 8, 12). But 
another important consideration in fixing upon a 
position for a camp was the propinquity of water ; 
hence it is found that in most instances camps 
were pitched near a spring or well (Judg. vii. 1; 1 
Macc. ix. 33). The Israelites at Mount Gilboa 
pitched by the fountain in Jezreel (1 Sam. xxix. 
1), while the Philistines encamped at Aphek, the 
name of which indicates the existence of a stream 
of water in the neighborhood, which rendered it a 
favorite place of encampment (1 Sam. iv. 1 ; 1 K. 
xx. 2G; 2 Iv. xiii. 17). In his pursuit of the 
Amalekites, David halted his men hy the brook 
Besor, and there left a detachment with the camp 
furniture (1 Sam. xxx. 9). One of Joshua’s de- 
cisive engagements with the nations of Canaan was 
fought at the waters of Merom, where he surprised 
the confederate camp (Josh. xi. 5, 7 ; comp. Judg. 
v. 19, 21). Gideon, before attacking the Midian- 
ites, encamped beside the well of Harod (Judg. vii. 

1 ), and it was to draw water from the well at Beth- 
lehem that David’s three mighty men cut their way 
through the host of the Philistines (2 Sam. xxiii. 
1G). 

The camp was surrounded by the »ia’- 

fjalah (1 Sam. xvii. 20), or ma'gal (1 Sam. 

xxvi. 5, 7), which some, and Thenius among them, 
explain as an earthwork thrown up round the en- 
campment, others as the barrier formed by the 
baggage- wagons. The etymology of the word 
points merely to the circular shape of the inclosure 
p ormed by the tents of the soldiers pitched around 
their chief, whose spear marked his resting-place 
\1 Sam. xxvi. 5, 7), and it might with propriety 
be used in either of the above senses, according as 
the camp was fixed or temporary. We know that, 
n the case of a siege, the attacking army, if pos- 
uble, surrounded the place attacked (1 Macc. xiii. 1 


43), and drew about it a line of cirouiLvallation 
(p^, dayek, 2 K. xxv. 1), which was marked b} 
a breastwork of earth (nbpa, m ' silldh , Is. lxii 

10; nbbb , sol'lah , Ez. xxi. 27 (22) ; comp. Job 
xix. 12), for the double purpose of preventing the 
escape of the besieged and of protecting the be 
siegers from their sallies. 0 But there was not so 
much need of a formal intrenchment, as but few 
instances occur in which engagements were fought 
in the camps themselves, and these only when the 
attack was made at night. Gideon's expedition 
against the Midianites took place in the early morn- 
ing (Judg. vii. 19), the time selected by Saul for 
his attack upon Nahash (1 Sam. xi. 11), and by 
David for surprising the Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx. 
17; comp. Judg. ix. 33). To guard against these. 

night attacks, sentinels shorn' rim) were 

posted (Judg. vii. 19; 1 Macc. xii. 27) round the 
camp, and the neglect of this precaution by Zebah 
and Zalmunna probably led to their capture by 
Gideon and the ultimate defeat of their army (Judg. 

vii. 19). 

The valley which separated the hostile camps was 
generally selected as the fighting ground 
sadeh , “the battle-field” (1 Sam. iv. 2, xiv. 15; 
2 Sam. xviii. 6), upon which the contest was de- 
cided, and hence the valleys of Palestine have 
played so conspicuous a part in its history (Josh. 

viii. 13; Judg. vi. 33; 2 Sam. v. 22, viii. 13, <fcc.). 
When the fighting men went forth to the place of 

marshalling ma'dr&cdh, 1 Sam. xvii 

20), a detachment was left to protect the camp and 
baggage (1 Sam. xvii. 22, xxx. 24). The beasts 
of burden were probably tethered to the tent pegs 
(2 K. vii. 10; Zech. xiv. 15). 

The machdneh , or movable encamp- 
ment, is distinguished from the matstsab , or 

n'tsib (2 Sam. xxiii. 14; 1 Chr. xi. 16), 
which appear to have been standing camps, like 
those which Jehoshaphat established throughout 
Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 2), or advanced posts in an 
enemy’s country (1 Sam. xiii. 17; 2 Sam. viii. 6), 
from which skirmishing parties made their preda- 
tory excursions and ravaged the crops. It was in 
resisting one of these expeditions that Shammah 
won himself a name among David’s heroes (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 12). Machdneh is still further distinguished 

from mibhtsdr , “a fortress” or “walled 

town” (Num. xiii. 19). 

Camps left behind them a memorial in the name 
of the place where they were situated, as among 
ourselves (cf. Chester , Grantche&ter , &c.). Ma- 
haneh-Dan (Judg. xiii. 25) was so called from the 
encampment of the Danifces mentioned in Judg. 
xviii. 12. [Mahanaim.] The more important 
camps at Gilgal (Josh. v. 10, ix. 6) and Shiloh 
(Josh, xviii. 9; Judg. xxi. 12, 19) left no such im- 
press; the military traditions of these places were 


a The Chaldee renders r*t^3 3? £5 (1 Sam. xvii, 20 
and (2 K. xxv. 1) by the same word, D^pP3 
or S^IpPlD j Greek \apaKtou a- 
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eclipsed by the greater splendor of the religious 
issociations which surrounded them. 

W. A. W. 

ENCHANTMENTS. 1. tTfcb, or 

Ex. vii. 11, 22, viii. 7 : (pap/xadat , LXX. 
(Grotius compares the word with the Greek a.«tcu'); 
6ecret arts, from Hub. to cove?' ; though others in- 
correctly connect it with ttnb, a Jlame , or the 
glittering blade of a sword, as though it implied a 
sort of dazzling cheironomy which deceives specta- 
tors. Several versions render the word by “ whis- 
perings,” insusurrationes , but it seems to be a more 
general word, and hence is used of the various 
means (some of them no doubt of a quasi-scien- 
tific character) by which the Egyptian Chartum- 
mim imposed on the credulity of Pharaoh. 

2. : (pappaKeiat, <pdpjxaKa, LXX. (2 
K. ix. 22; Mic. v. 12; Nah. iii. 4): veneficin , male- 
Jicia, Yulg. ; “ maleficce artes,” “ proestigiie,” 
“muttered spells.” lienee it is sometimes ren- 
dered by iiraoiSal, as in Is. xlvii. 9, 12. The belief 
in the power of certain formulae was universal in 
the ancient world. Thus there were cavmina to 
evoke the tutelary gods out of a city (Macrob. Sa- 
turnal. iii. 9), others to devote hostile armies (id.), 
others to raise the dead (Maimon. de Idol. xi. 15; 
Senec. (Edip. 547), or bind the gods (8eo/j.ol 6eu>u) 
and men (/Eseh. Fur. 331), and even influence the 
heavenly bodies (Ov. Met. vii. 207 ff., xii. 2G3; 
“Te quoque Luna traho,” Virg. Ed. viii., AEn. iv. 
489; I lor. Epod. v. 15). They were a recognized 
part of ancient medicine, even among the Jews, 
who regarded -certain sentences of the Law as effica- 
cious in healing. The Greeks used them as one 
of the five chief resources of pharmacy (Pind. 
Fifth, iii. 8, 9; Soph. Aj. 582), especially in obstet- 
rics (Plat. Theict. p. 145) and mental diseases 
(Galen de Sanitat. tuendd , i. 8). Homer mentions 
them as used to check the flow of blood ( Od. xix. 
45G), and Cato even gives a charm to cure a dis- 
jointed limb (de Re Ilust. 1G0; cf. Plin. II. N. 
xxviii. 2). The belief in charms is still all but 
universal in uncivilized nations; see Lane’s Mod. 
Egypt- i- 300, 30G, Ac., ii. 177, Ac. ; Beeckman’s 
Voyntje to Boi'neo, cli. ii.; Mcroller’s Congo in 
Pinkerton’s Voyages, xvi. 221, 273; Hue’s China, 
i. 223, ii. 326; Taylor’s New Zealand, and Liv- 
ingstone’s Africa, passim, Ac.; and hundreds of 
such remedies still exist, and are considered effica- 
cious among the uneducated. 

3. D^tijnb, Eccl. x. 11; xf/iduparjuSs, LXX.; 
from t^nb. This word is especially used of the 
charming of serpents, Jcr. viii. 17 (cf. Ps. lviii. 5; 
Ecclus. xii. 13; Ecel. x. 11; Luc. ix. 891 — a par- 
allel to “canlando rumpitur anguis,” and “ Vipcr- 
eas rumpo verbis et carmine fauces,” Ov. .1/e/. 1. 
c.). Maimouides (de Idol. xi. 2) expressly defines 
an enchanter as one “ who uses strange and mean- 
ingless words, by which he imposes on the folly of 
the credulous. They say, for instance, that if one 
utter the words before a serpent or scorpion it will 
do no harm” (Carpzov, Annot. in (Imhvynutn , iv. 
11). An account of the Marsi who excelled in this 
irt is given by Augustin (ad (leti. ix. 28), and of 
-he Psylli by Arnohius (ad A ''fit. ii. 32); and they 
ire alluded to by a host of other authorities (Plin. 
rii. 2, xxviii. G; /Elian, //, A. i. 57; Virg. - En. 


vii. 750; Sil. Ital. viii. 495. They were called 
*0(pio8iu>KTcu )• The secret is still understood in 
the East (Lane, ii. 100). 

4. The word is used of the enchant- 

ments sought by Balaam, Num. xxiv. 1. It prop- 
erly alludes to opbiomancy, but in this place has 
a general meaning of endeavoring to gain omens 
(eiy crvvavTTioiv rots oio>Vo?y, LXX.). 

5. “CH is used for magic, Is. xlvii. 9, 12. It 

comes from to hind (cf. Karadeu, fiacrKutvw, 

bannen), and means generally the process of ac- 
quiring power over some distant object or person; 
but tliis word seems also to have been sometimes 
used expressly of serpent-charmers, for K. Sol. 

Jarchi on Dent, xviii. 11, defines the ’TD'in 

to be one “ who congregates serpents and scorpions 
into oue place.” 

Any resort to these methods of imposture was 
strictly forbidden in Scripture (Lev. xix. 2G; Is. 
xlvii. 9, Ac.), but to eradicate the tendency is al- 
most impossible (2 K. xvii. 17; 2 Chr. xxxiii. G), 
and we find it still flourishing at the Christian era 
(Acts xiii. G, 8, viii. 9, 11, yoyrda; Gal. v. 20 
Lev. ix. 21). 

The chief saci'amenta dcemoniaca were a rod, a 
magic circle, dragon’s eggs, certain herbs, or “in- 
sane roots,” like the henbane, Ac. The fancy of 
poets, both ancient and modem, has been exerted 
in giving lists of them (Ovid and Hor. II. cc . ; 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Act iv. 1 ; Kirke White’s 
Gondoline; Southey’s Curse of Kelwma, Cant, 
iv. Ac.). [Amulets; Divination; Magic.] 

V. W. V. 

EN-DOR' [or En'dor (A. V.)] CTT^S [ j 

Ps-Lxxxiii., [i. e. habi- 

tation] : 'Aevtiuip, [in 1 Sam., Vat. vpi Comp. 
’EvSa )p\ in Josh., LXX. om.;] Endor), a place 

which, with its “daughter-towns” was 

in the territory of Issaehar, and yet possessed by 
Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 11). This was the case with 
five other places which lay partly in Asher, partly 
in Issaehar, and seem to have formed a kind of 
district of their own called “ the three, or the triple, 
Xepheth." 

Endor was long held in memory by the Jewish 
people as connected with the great victory over 
Sisera and Jabin. Taanach, Mcgiddo, and the tor- 
rent Kislion all witnessed the discomfiture of the 
huge host, but it was emphatically to Endor that 
the tradition of the death of the two chiefs at- 
tached itself (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, 10). Possibly it was 
some recollection of this, some fame of sanctity or 
good omen in Endor, which drew the unhappy Saif, 
thither on the eve of his last engagement with an 
enemy no less hateful and no less destructive than 
the Midianitcs (l Sam. xxviii. 7). Endor is not 
again mentioned in the Scriptures; but it was 
known to Eusebius, who describes it as a large vil- 
lage 4 miles S. of Tabor. Here to the north of 
ddid Duhy (the “Little llermon” of travellers) 
the name still lingers, attached to a considerable 
but now deserted village. The rock of the mount- 
ain, on the slope of which Endin' stands, is hoi* 
lowed into caves, one of which may well have been 
the scene of the incantation of the witch (Van de 
Velde, ii. 383; Bob. ii. 360; Stanley, p. 345). The 
distance from the slo|x»s of Gilhou to Endor is 7 or 
8 miles, over ditlieiilt ground. 
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* Endor had its name evidently from a spring 
which made the place habitable (Sim. 0 nomast. p. 
226 ) ; and it is found that one of the caves there has 
now “ a little spring in it, the water from which 
runs down the hill; the supply is small, but is said 
to be unfailing” (Porter’s Handb. ii. 358^ For 
the striking manner in which the position of h.n- 
dor, and various customs of the people at present 
illustrate the account of Saul’s visit to the necro- 
mancer, see Thomson’s Land ami Book , ii. 161. 
As to the nature of that transaction, see Magic. 

H. 

* ENDOW (from dos, a dowry) means in Ex. 

xxii. 16 to furnish with a dower or marriage-por- 
tion, though the expression there does not so much 
translate as explain the Hebrew. This of course 
is the meaning also in the marriage service of the 
English Church, “ With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow” “ Endue,” a different form only, has 
this sense in Gen. xxx. 20. H. 

* ENDUE. [Endow.] 

* E'NEAS. [jEneas.j 

EN-EGLA'IM = spring of 

two heifers: 'EvayaWelp', [Vat. Alex. Ei/aya- 
\etfii] Engnllim ), a place named only by Ezekiel 
(xlvii. 10), apparently as on the Dead Sea; but 
whether near to or far from En-gedi, on the west or 
east side of the Sea, it is impossible to ascertain 
from the text. In his comment on the passage, 
Jerome locates it at the embouchure of the Jordan; 
but this is not supported by other evidence. By 
some {e. g. Gesenius, Thes. p. 1010 ) it is thought 
to be identical with Eglaiiu, but the two words 
are different, En-eglaim containing the Ain, which 
is rarely changed for any other aspirate. G. 

ENEMES'SAR (’Eve^eWapos, ’E ve/xecadp, 
[etc.: Salmanasar ]) is the name under which 
Shalmaneser appears in the book of Tobit (i. 2, 
[13,] 15, <fec.). This book is not of any historical 
authority, being a mere work of imagination com- 
posed probably by an Alexandrian Jew, not earlier 
than b. c. 300. The change of the name is a cor- 
ruption — the first syllable Shol being dropped 
(compare the Bupalussor of Abydenus, which rep- 
resents Aobopolassar), and the order of the liquids 
m and n being reversed. The author of Tobit 
makes Enemessar lead the children of Israel into 
captivity (i. 2 ), following the apparent narrative of 
the book of Kings (2 K. xvii. 3-6, xviii. 9-11). 
He regards Sennacherib not only as his successor 
but as his son (i. 15), for which he has probably no 
authority beyond his own speculations upon the 
text of Scripture. As Sennacherib is proved by 
the Assyrian inscriptions to be the son of Sargon, 
no weight can be properly attached to the historical 
statements in Tobit. The book is, in the fullest 
sense of the word, apocryphal. G. K. . 

ENE'NIUS {'Evrfveos [(gen. of 'Evt]V7)s?)‘, 
Vat. Aid. ’Ej^vtos; Alex. Evrfviov (gen. ?):] Em- 
manius ), one of the leaders of the people who re- 
turned from captivity with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. v. 
8 ). There is no name corresponding in the lists 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

ENGAD'DI (eV aiyia\o?s; [Sin. ca ev EvyaJ)~ 
5oisj Comp. eV r«55G] in Cades), Ecclus. xxiv. 
14. [En-gedi.] 

EN-GAN'NIM = spring of gar- 

tens). 1. A city in the low country of Judah, 
umed between Zanoah and Tappuah (Josh. xv. 34 ). 
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The LXX. in this place is so different from the 
Hebrew that the name is not recognizable. Vnlg 
sEn-Gannim . 

2. A city on the border of Issachar (Josh, xix 
21; ’I ed)v Ka\ To/x/xuvi Alex, tju Yavvifxl [Comp. 
Aid. 'Eyyauvtp-] En-Gannim ); allotted with its 
“suburbs” to the Gershonite Levites (xxi. 29; 
n 777)7 ypa.pfxd.Twv'. En-Gannim). These notices 
contain no indication of the position of En-gannim 
with reference to any known place, but there is 
great probability in the conjecture of Robinson (ii. 
315) that it is identical with the Ginaia of Jo- 
sephus {Ant. xx. 6, § 1), which again, there can be 
little doubt, survives in the modern Jenin , the first 
village encountered on the ascent from the great 
plain of Esdraelon into the hills of the central 
country. Jenin is still surrounded by the “ or- 
chards ” or “ gardens ” which interpret its ancient 
name, and the “spring ” is to this day the charac- 
teristic object in the place (Rob. ii. 315 ; Stanley, 
p. 349, note; Van de Velde, p. 359). The position 
of Jenin is also in striking agreement with the re- 
quirements of Beth-hag-Gan (A. V. “ the garden- 
house; ” B aidyav), in the direction of which Aha- 
ziah fled from Jehu (2 K. ix. 27). The rough 
road of the ascent was probably too much for his 
chariot, and, keeping the more level ground, he 
made for Megiddo, where he died (see Stanley, p. 
349). 

In the lists of Levitical cities in 1 Chr. vi. Anem 
is substituted for En-gannim. Possibly it is merely 
a contraction. G. 

EN-GE DI 01? PV, the fountain of the kid : 
[’Ay/cc^s,] ’E 77 a 55 t, ’EvyaSSt, [etc.:] Arabia, 
: [En-gaddi]), a* town in the 

wilderness of Judah (Josh. xv. G 2 ), on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea (Ez. xlvii. 10). Its original 

name was Hazezon-Tamar (HEJT1 Idie 

pruning of the palm), doubtless, as Josephus says, 
on account of the palm groves which surrounded 
it (2 Chr. xx. 2; Ecclus. xxiv. 14; Joseph. Ant. 
ix. 1 , § 2 ). Some doubt seems to have existed in 
the early centuries of our era as to its true position. 
Stephanus places it near Sodom (Stepli. 13. 8. i\); 
Jerome at the south end of the Dead Sea ( Comm, 
in Ez. xlvii.); but Josephus more correctly at the 
distance of 300 stadia from Jerusalem {Ant. is. 1, 
§ 2 ). Its site is now well known. It is about the 
middle of the western shore of the lake. Here is 
a rich plain, half a mile square, sloping very gently 
from the base of the mountains to the water, and 
shut in on the north by a lofty promontory. About 
a mile up the western acclivity, and at an elevation 
of some 400 feet above the plain, is the fountain 
of Ain Jidy , from which the place gets its name. 
The water is sweet, but the temperature is 81° 
Fahr. It bursts from the limestone rock, and 
rushes down the steep descent, fretted by many a 
rugged crag, and raining its spray over verdant 
borders of acacia, mimosa, and lotus. On reach- 
ing the plain, the brook crosses it in nearly a 
straight line to the sea. During a greater part of 
the year, however, it is absorbed in the thirsty soil. 
Its banks are now cultivated by a few families of 
Arabs, who generally pitch their tents near this 
spot.'' The soil is exceedingly fertile, and in such 
a climate it might be made to produce the rarest 
fruits of tropical climes. Traces of tbe old city 
exist upon the plain and lower declivity of the 
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mountain, on the south bank of tlie hrook. They 
are rude and uninteresting, consisting merely of 
foundations and shapeless heaps of unhewn stones. 
a sketch by M. Belly, taken from the fountain, and 
embracing the plain on the shore, and the south- 
west border of the Dead Sea, will be found in the 
Atlas of Plates to De Saulcy’s I oytge, pi. viii. 
A much better one is given under Ska, tiik Salt. 

The history of En-gedi, though it reaches back 
aearly 4000 years, may be told in a few sentences, 
ft was immediately after an assault upon the 
“Amorites, that dwelt in 1 lazezon -Tamar,” that 
the five Mesopotamian kings were attacked by the 
rulers of the plain of Sodom (Gen. xiv. 7 ; comp. 2 
Chr. xx. 2). It is probable that the fountain was 
always called En-gcdi, and that the ancient town 
built on the plain below it got in time the same 
name. Saul was told that David was in the 
“ wilderness of En-gedi; ” and he took “ 3000 men, 
and went to seek David and his men upon the 
rocks of the wild goals ” (I Sam. xxiv. 1-4). These 
animals still frequent the cliffs above and around 
the fountain ; the Arabs call them Reden. At a 
later period En-gcdi was the gathering-place of the 
Moabites and Ammonites who went up against 
Jerusalem, and fell in the valley of Bcrachah (2 
Chr. xx. 2). It is remarkable that this is the usual 
route taken in the present day by such predatory 
bands from Moab as make incursions into Southern 
Palestine. They pass round the southern end of 
ihe Dead Sea, then up the road along its western 
shore to Ain July, and thence toward Hebron, 
Tekoa, or Jerusalem, as the prospects of plunder 
seem most inviting. 

The vineyards of En-gedi were celebrated by 
Solomon (Cant. i. 14); its balsam by Josephus 



Hebrews were acquainted, was the battering-ram, 
described in Ez. xxvi. 9, as Tip, lit. a 

beating of that which is in front, hence a ram for 
striking walls; and still more precisely in Ez. iv. 2, 

xxi 22. as TS, a ram. The use of this instrument 
was well known both to the Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
i. 359) and the Assyrians. The references in Eze- 
kiel arc to the one used by the latter people, con- 
aisting of a high and stoutly built fVamc-work on 
four wheels, covered In at the. sides in order to 
protect the men moving it, and armed with one or 
two |>oi»ted weapons. Their appearance was very 
liffercnt from that of the Human (tries with which 
‘he Jews afterwards l>ccame acquainted (Joseph. 
h J. iii. 7, § 19). No notice is taken of the 
*%*uuh or the vine a (cf. Ez. xxvi. 9, 1 Tt/y. ) ; hut it 


(An/. Lx. 1, § 2), and its palms by Pliny — “ En- 
gadda oppidum fuit, secundum ab Ilierosolymis 
fertihtate palmetorumque nemoribus ” (v. 17). But 
vineyards no longer clothe the mountain-side, and 
neither palm-tree nor balsam is seen on the plain. 
In the fourth century there was still a large village 
at En-gedi (07iom. s. v.); it must have been 
abandoned very soon afterwards, for there is no 
subsequent reference to it in history, nor are there 
any traces of recent habitation (Porter’s Handbook, 
p. 242; Bob. i. 507). There is a curious reference 
to it in Mandeville ( Early Trav. p. 179), who says 
that the district between Jericho and the Dead Sea 
is “the land of Dcngadda ” (Fr. d' ICngadda ), and 
that the balm trees were “ still called vines of 
Gady.” J. L. P. 

ENGINE, a term exclusively applied to military 
affairs in the Bible. The Hebrew (2 Chr. 

xxvi. 15) is its 'counterpart in etymological mean- 
ing, each referring to the ingenuity (engine, from 
ingenium) displayed in the contrivance. The en- 
gines to which the term is applied in 2 (’hr. were 
designed to pro]>el various missiles from the walls 
of a besieged town; one, like the balista , was for 
stones, consisting probably of a strong spring and 
a tube to give the right direction to the stone; 
another, like the c atapulta, for arrows, an enormous 
stationary bow. The invention of these is assigned 
to Uzziah’s time — a statement which is supported 
both by the absence of such contrivances in the 
representations of Egyptian and Assyrian warfare, 
and by the traditional belief that the balista was 
invented in Syria (Pliny, vii. 50). Luther gives 
bmstteehren , i. e. “ parapets,” as the meaning of 
the term. Another war-engine, with which the 



is not improbable that the Hebrews were acquainted 
with them (cf. Wilkinson, i. 301). The marginal 
rendering “ engines of shot ” (Jcr. vi. G, xxxii. 24 ; 
Ez. xxvi. 8) is incorrect. W. L. B. 

ENGRAVER. The terra Chin, so trans- 
lated in the A. V., applies broadly to any artificer , 
whether in wood, stone, or metal: to restrict it to 
the engraver in Ex. xxxv. 35, xxxviii. 23, is im- 
proper: a similar latitude must be given to the 

term H/HS. which expresses the operation of the 
artificer: in Zee n. iii. 9, ordinary stone-cutting is 
evidently intended. The specific description of an 

engraver was xxviii. 11), and 

his chief business was cutting names or devices on 
rings and seals; the only notices of cr graving are 
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in connection with the high-priest’s dress — the 
two onyx-stones, the twelve jewels, and the mitre- 
plate having inscriptions on them (Ex. xxviii. 11, 
21, 3G). The previous notices of signets (Gen. 
xxxviii. 18, xli. 42) imply engraving. The art was 
widely spread throughout the nations of antiquity, 
particularly among the Egyptians (Diod. i. 78; 
Wilkinson, iii. 373), the ^Ethiopians (Her. vii. G9), 
and the Indians (Von Bolilen, fnclien , ii. 122). 

W. L. B. 

en-haddah (rnrrp?? = shai'p , or 

swift spring, Gesen.: AlpapeK, Alex, tjp ASSa: 
[Enhadda] ), one of the cities on the border of 
Issachar named next to En-gannim (Josh. xix. 21). 
Van de Velde (i. 315) would identify it with Ain- 
Hand on the western side of Carmel, and about 2 
miles only from the sea. [See also Thomson, Land 
and Book , ii. 248.] But this is surely out of the 
limits of the tribe of Issachar, and rather in Asher 
or Manasseh. G. 

EN-HAK-KO'KE [A. V. En-hakkore] 
(SHlpn ^V — the spring of the cner : 777777; 
rod €TriKa\ovg.4vov\ [Alex. cttikAtitos- fons invo- 
cantis ] ), the spring which burst out in answer to 
the “ cry ” of Samson after his exploit with the 
jaw-bone (Judg. xv. 19). The name is a pun 

founded on the word in verse 18, yikra 
A. V. “ he called ”). The word Maktesh, which 
in the story denotes the “ hollow place ” (literally, 
the “mortar”) in the jaw, and also that for the 
“jaw ” itself, Lechi , are both names of places. Van 
de Velde (J [emmr, p. 343) endeavors to identify 
Lechi with TelLeLLekiyeh 4 miles N. of Beer-sheba, 
and En-hakkore with the large spring between the 
Tell and Khewelfeh . But Samson’s adventures 
appear to have been confined to a narrow circle, 
and there is no ground for extending them to a 
distance of some 30 miles from Gaza, which Lekiyeh 
is, even in a straight line. [Lechi.] G. 

EN-HA'ZOR (~lV_‘n V? = spring of the 
village: 77777); ’AtrJp: Enhasoi'), one of the “fenced 
cities ” in the inheritance of Naphtali, distinct from 
Hazor, named between Edrei and Iron, and ap- 
parently not far from Kedesh (Josh. xix. 37). It 
has not yet been identified. G. 

EN-MISH'PAT (BStpa 'pv [fountain of 
judgment] : g ngyri rrjs Kpioeus - [fons Mis- 
phat ]), Gen. xiv. 7. [Kadesh.] 

E'NOCH, and once [twice, 1 Chr. i. 3, 33] 
HE'XOCH OfOD = Chanoc [initiated or ini- 
tiating, Ges. ; teaching , teacher , Fiirst] : Philo, de 
Post. Caini , § 11, ipprjyeverai ’E vu>x X^P ls <J0V ''> 
*E Pdox’i Joseph. ’'Avccxos' Henoch). 1. The eldest 
sou of Cain (Gen. iv. 17 [Chanoch, A. V. niarg.]), 
who called the city which he built after his name. 
Ewald ( Gesch . i. 356, note) fancies that there is a 
reference to the Phrygian Icouium, in which city 
a legend of v Avvolkos was preserved, evidently de- 
rived from the Biblical account of the father of 
Methuselah (Steph. Byz. s. v. ’I k6viov> Suid. s. v. 
N avvaKos)- Other places have been identified with 
the site of Enoch with little probability; e. g. 
Anuchta in Susiana, the Heniochi in the Caucasus, 
&c. 

2. [Vulg. in Jude 14, Enoch.’] The son of Jared 
(TJ!, a descent , cf. Jordan), and father of Me- 
thuselah (nbtpvip, a man of arms; Philo, l. c. 
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§ 12, M adouadAefi e^aTroorroA^ Qavarov (Gen. r. 
18 AT.; Luke iii. 37)). In the Epistle of Jude (ver. 
14, cf. Enoch lx. 8) he is described as “ the seventh 
from Adam ; ” and the number is probably noticed 
as conveying the idea of divine completioi and rest 
(cf. August, c. Faust, xii. 14), while Enoch was 
himself a type of perfected humanity, “ a man raised 
to heaven by pleasing God, while angels fell to earth 
by transgression” (Iren. iv. 1G, 2). The other 
numbers connected with his history appear too 
symmetrical to be without meaning. He was born 
when Jared was 102 (9X6X3) years old, and 
after the birth of his eldest son in his G5th 
(5 xG-f- 7) year he lived 300 years. From the 
period of 365 years assigned to his life, Ewald (i. 
356), with very little probability, regards him as 
“ the god of the new-year,” but the number may 
have been not without influence on the later tradi- 
tions which assigned to Enoch the discovery of the 
science of astronomy (aaTpoAoyia, Eupolemus ap. 
Euseb. Prcep. Ev. ix. 17, where he is identified 
with Atlas). After the birth of Methuselah it is 
said (Gen. v. 22-24) that Enoch “ walked with God 
300 years . . . and he was not; for God took him” 

(npb : pereSr} Ker } LXX. (here only) : tulit, Vulg.). 
The phrase “walked with God ” (“/IS TfVnflH 
E'nbyn) is elsewhere only used of Noah 
(Gen. vi. 9; cf. Gen. xvii. 1, &c.), and is to be 
explained of a prophetic life spent in immediate 
converse with the spiritual world (Enoch xii. 2, 
“ All his action was with the holy ones, and with 
the watchers during his life ”). There is no further 
mention of Enoch in the O. T., but in Ecclesiasti- 
cus (xlix. 14) he is brought forward as one of the 
peculiar glories (oy5e e7s iKTiaOr] otos 5 E.) of the 
Jews, for he was taken up (aveArjtyOr), Alex. 
pereredt]) from the earth. “ He pleased the Lord 
and was translated [into Paradise, Vulg.] being a 
pattern of repentance” (Ecclus. xliv. 1G). In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the spring and issue of 
Enoch’s life are clearly marked. “ By faith Enoch 
was translated (peTeredr), ti-anslatus est, Vulg.) 
that he should not see death ... for before his 
translation (peradeoreoos) he had this testimony, 
that he pleased God.” The contrast to this divine 
judgment is found in the constrained words of 
Josephus: “Enoch departed to the Deity (a^e- 
X^prj<re 7 rpbs rb de?or)> whence [the sacred writers] 
have not recorded his death ” (Ant. i. 3, § 4). 

The Biblical notices of Enoch were a fruitful 
source of speculation in later times. Some theolo- 
gians disputed with subtilty as to the place to which 
he was removed ; whether it was to paradise or to 
the immediate presence of God (cf. Feuardentius 
ad Iren. v. 5), though others more wisely declined 
to discuss the question (Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T. 
p. 758). On other points there was greater una- 
nimity. Both the Latin and Greek fathers com- 
monly coupled Enoch and Elijah as historic wit- 
nesses of the possibility of a resurrection of the 
body and of a true human existence in glory (Iren, 
iv. 5, 1 ; Tertull. de Resum. Cam. 58 ; Hieron. c. 
Joan, ffierosol. §§ 29, 32, pp. 437, 440); and the 
voice of early ecclesiastical tradition is almost 
unanimous in regarding them as “the two wit- 
nesses ” (Rev. xi. 3 ff.) who should fall before “ the 
beast,” and afterwards be raised to heaven befora 
the great judgment (Hippol. Frag, in Dan. xxii. ; 
de Antichr. xliii. ; Cosinas Indie, p. 75, ap. Thilo, 
/cara r^v iKKArjariaarriK^u Trapaboaip ; Tertull. de 
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Animn , 59; Ambros. in Psalm, xlv. 4 ; Evany. 
Xicod. c. xxv. on which Thilo has almost exhausted 
the question: Cod. Apo c. N. T. p. 705 f.). T'his 
belief removed a serious difficulty which was sup- 
posed to attach to their translation ; for thus it was 
made clear that they would at last discharge the 
common debt of a sinful humanity, from which 
they were not exempted by their glorious removal 
from the earth (Tcrtull. de Aninui , 1. c. ; August. 
Op. imp. c. Jul. vi. 30). 

In later times Enoch was celebrated as the in- 
ventor of writing, arithmetic, and astronomy (Euscb. 
Prcep. Ev. ix. 17). lie is said to have tilled 300 
books with the revelations which he received, and 
is commonly identitied with Edris (i. e. the learned ), 
who is commemorated in the Koran (cap. 19) as 
one “exalted [by GodJ to a high place” (cf. Sale, 
l. c. ; Ilottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 30 If.), But these 
traditions were probably due to the apocryphal book 
which bears his name (cf. Fabric. Cod. psevdep. 
V. T. i. 215 ff.). 

Some (Buttm. Mythol. i. 17G ff. ; Ewald, l. c.) 
have found a trace of the history of Enoch in the 
Phrygian legend of Annaeus (’'A vvolkos, N dwaKos), 
who was distinguished for his piety, lived 300 years, 
and predicted • the deluge of Deucalion. [Enoch, 
1.] In the A. Y. of 1 Chr. i. 3, the name is given 
as LIenocii. 

3. The third son of Midian, the son of Abraham 
by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 4, A. V. IJanoch ; 1 Chr. 
i. 33, A. Y. Henoch). 

4. [Yulg. in 1 Chr. v. 3, Enoch.] The eldest 
son of Keuben (A. V. Ilanoch ; Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. 
vi. 14; 1 Chr. v. 3), from whom came “ the family 
of the llanochites” (Num. xxvi. 5). 

5. In 2 Esdr. vi. 49, 51, Enoch stands in the 

Latin (and Eng.) Version for Behemoth in the 
vEthiopic. B. F. W. 

E'NOCH, THE BOOK OF, is one of the 
most important remains of that early apocalyptic 
literature of which the book of I >anicl is the great 
prototype. From its vigorous style and wide range 
of speculation the book is well worthy of the atten- 
tion which it received in the first ages; and recent 
investigations have still left many points for further 
inquiry. 

1. The history of the hook is remarkable. The 
first trace of its existence is generally found in the 
Epistle of St. Jude (14, 15; cf. Enoch, i. 9), but 
the words of the Apostle leave it uncertain whether 
he derived his quotation from tradition (Ilofmann, 
Sclniflbeweis , i. 420) or from writing {Drpo<pT]T€v- 
<jev . . . \ey(ou)j though the wide spread 

of the book in the second century seems almost 
decisive in favor of the latier supposition. It ap- 
pears to have been known to Justin ( Apol . ii. 5), 
Irenams {Adv. liter, iv. 10, 2), and Anatolius 
(Euscb. 11. E. vii. 32). Clement of Alexandria 
( Ecloy . p. 801) and Origen (yet comp. c. Cels. v. 
p. 207, cd. Spcne.) both make use of it, and numer- 
ous references occur to the “ writing,” “ books,” 
and “ words ” of Enoch in the Testaments of the 
XII. Patriarchs, which present more or less resem- 
blance to passages in the present book (Fabr. Cod. 
psewlep. V. T. i. 1G1 ff. ; Gfri rer, Proph. psewlep. 
p. 273 f.). Tertullian {De Cult. Ftm. i. 3; cf. De 
Idol. 4) expressly quotes the hook as one which was 
“ not received by some, nor admitted into the Jewish 
canon ” (in armarium Judaicuin), hut defends it on 
account of its reference to Christ (“ legimus omnem 
%cripturam icdifiea.ioni luibilcm divinitua inspi- 
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rari”). Augustine {De Civ. xv. 23, 4) and an 
anonymous writer whose work is printed with 
Jerome’s {Brtv. in Psalm, cxxxii. 2; cf. Ilil. aa 
Psalm. 1. c.) were both acquainted with it: but 
from their time till the revival of letters it was 
known in the Western Church only by the quota- 
tion in St. Jude (Dillmann, Einl. p. lvi.). In the 
Eastern Church it was known some centuries later. 
Considerable fragments arc preserved in tbe Clro- 
noyruphin of Georgius Syncellus (c. 792 a. d.), and 
these, with the scanty notices of earlier writers, 
constituted the sole remains of the book known in 
Europe till the close of the last century. Mean- 
while, however, a report was current that the entire 
book was preserved in Abyssinia; and at length, 
in 1773, Bruce brought with him on his return 
from Egypt three MSS., containing the complete 
uEthiopic translation. Notwithstanding the interest 
which the discovery excited, the first detailed notice 
of this translation was given by Silvestre de Sacy 
in 1800, and it was not published till the edition 
of Archbishop Laurence in 1838 {Libri Enoch 
versio uEthiopica . . . Oxon.). But in the inter- 
val Laurence published an English translation, with 
an introduction and notes, which passed through 
three editions ( The Book of Enoch , Ae. by B. 
Laurence. Oxford, 1821, 1833, 1838). The trans- 
lation of Laurence formed the basis of the German 
edition of Hoffmann {Das Bach Iltnoch , ... A. 
G. Hoffmann, Jena, 1833-38) ; and Gfri rer, in 
1840, gave a Latin translation constructed from 
the translations of Laurence and Hoffmann {Pro- 
ph ette vet eves pseudepiyraphi . . . ed. A. F. 
Gfri rer, Stuttgartiue, 1840). All these editions were 
superseded by those of Dillmann, who edited the 
iEthiopie text from five MSS. {Liber Henoch , 
sEthiojrice , Lipsim, 1851), and afterwards gave a 
German translation of the book with a good intro- 
duction and commentary {Das Buck Henoch, . . . 
von Dr. A. Dillmann, Leipzig, 1853). The work 
of Dillmann gave a fresh impulse to the study of 
the book. Among the essays which were called 
out by it the most important were those of Ewald 
{Ubtr des Athiopischen Bitches Ilenokh Ei^stthuny, 
Ac., Gottingen, 1854) and Hilgcnfeld {Die judische 
A pokalyptik, Jena, 1857). The older literature on 
the subject is reviewed by Fabricius {Cod. pmtdep. 
V. T. i. 199 ff.). 

2. The /Ethioific translation was made from the 
Greek, and it was probably made about the same 
time as the translation of the Bible with which it 
was afterwards connected, or in other words, towards 
the middle or close of the fourth century. The 
general coincidence of the translation with the 
patristic quotations of corresponding passages shows 
satisfactorily that the text from which it was derived 
was the same as that current in the early Church 
though one considerable jjassage quoted by Georg. 
Syncell. is wanting in the present book (Dilhn. p. 
85). But it is still uncertain whether the Greek 
text was the original, or itself a translation. One 
of the earliest references to the book occurs in the 
Hebrew Book of Jubilees (Dillm. in Evald's .lahrb. 
1850, p. 90), and the names of the angels and winds 
are derived from Aramaic roots (cf. Dillm. p. 230 
ff.). In addition to this a Hebrew book of Enoch 
was known and used by Jewish writers till the 
thirteenth century (Dillm. E : "> - Ivii.), so that 
on these grounds, among others, many have sup- 
posed (J. Scaligcr, Laurence, Hoffmann, Dillmann) 
that the hook was first composed in Hebrew 
(Aramaean). In such a case no stress can be laid 
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»pon the Hebraizing style, which may be found as 
well in an author as in a translator ; and in the 
absence of direct evidence it is difficult to weigh 
mere conjectures. On the one hand, if the book 
had been originally written in Hebrew, it might 
likely that it would have been more used by 
Babbinical teachers; but, on the other hand, the 
writer certainly appears to have been a native of 
Palestine, a and therefore likely to have employed 
the popular dialect. If the hypothesis of a Hebrew 
original be accepted, which as a hypothesis seems 
to be the more plausible, the history of the original 
and the version finds a good parallel in that of the 
Wisdom of Sirach. [Ecclksiasticus.] 

3. In its present shape the book consists of a 
series of revelations supposed to have been given to 
Enoch and Noah, which extend to the most varied 
aspects of nature and life, and are designed to offer 
a comprehensive vindication of the action of Provi- 
dence. [Enoch.] It is divided into five parts. 
The first part (Cc. 1-3G Dillm.), after a general 
introduction, contains an account of the fall of the 
angels (Gen. vi. 1) and of the judgment to come 
upon them and upon the giants, their offspring 
(6-16); and this is followed by the description of 
the journey of Enoch through the earth and lower 
heaven in company with an angel, who showed to 
him many of the great mysteries of nature, the 
treasure-houses of the storms and winds, and fires 
of heaven, the prison of the fallen and the land of 
the blessed (17-36). The second part (37-71) is 
styled “a vision of wisdom,” and consists of three 
“ parables,” in which Enoch relates the revelations 
of the higher secrets of heaven and of the spiritual 
world which were given to him. . The first parable 
(38-44) gives chiefly a picture of the future bless- 
ings and manifestation of the righteous, with further 
details as to the heavenly bodies; the second (45-57) 
describes in splendid imagery the coming of Messiah 
and the results which it should work among “ the 
elect” and the gainsayers; the third (58-69) draws 
out at further length the blessedness of “ the elect 
and holy,” and the confusion and wretchedness of 
the sinful rulers of the world. The third part 
(72-82y is styled “ the book of the course of the 
lights of heaven,” and deals with the motions of 
the sun and moon, and the changes of the seasons; 
and with this the narrative of the journey of Enoch 
closes. The fourth part (83-91) is not distin- 
guished by any special name, but contains the rec- 
ord of a dream which was granted to Enoch in his 
youth, in which he saw the history of the kingdoms 
of God and of the world up to the final establish- 
ment of the throne of Messiah. The fifth part 
(92-105) contains the last addresses of Enoch to 
his children, in which the teaching of the former 
chapters is made the groundwork of earnest exhor- 
tation. The signs which attended the birth of 
Noah are next noticed (106-7); and another short 
*• writing of Enoch ” (108) forms the close to the 
whole book (cf. Dillm. Einl. p. i. ff. ; Liicke, Ver- 
such einer volkldnd. Einl. <fec., i. 93 ff.). 

4. The general unity which the book possesses 
in its present form marks it, in the main, as the 
work of one man. The several parts, while they 

re complete in themselves, are still connected by 
the development of a common purpose. But in- 
ternal coincidence shows with equal clearness that 
different fragments were incorporated by the author 


a The astronomical calculations by which Laurence 
tndeavoreJ tr fix the locality of the writer in the 
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into his work, and some additions have been prob 
ably made afterwards. Different “ books ” are men 
tioned in early times, and variations in style and 
language are discernible in the present book To 
distinguish the original elements and later inter- 
polations is the great problem which still remains 
to be solved, for the different theories which have 
been proposed are barely plausible. In each case 
the critic seems to start with preconceived notions 
as to wbat was to be expected at a particular time, 
and forms his conclusions to suit his prejudices. 
Hofmann and Weisse place the composition of the 
whole work after the Christian era, because the one 
thinks that St. Jude could not have quoted an 
apocryphal book (Hofmann, Schriflbeweis, i. 420 
ff.), and the other seeks to detach Christianity 
altogether from a Jewish foundation (Weisse, 
Evany eUenf rage, 214 ff.). Stuart ( American Bibl. 
Repos. 1840) so far anticipated the argument of 
Weisse as to regard the Christology of the book as 
a clear sign of its post-Christian origin. Ewald, 
according to his usual custom, picks out the dif- 
ferent elements with a daring confidence, and leaves 
a result so complicated that no one can accept it in 
its details, while it is characterized in its great 
features by masterly judgment and sagacity. He 
places the composition of the groundwork of the 
book at various intervals between 144 b. c. and 
cir. 120 b. c., and supposes that the whole assumed 
its present form in the first half of the century 
before Christ. Liicke (2d ed.) distinguishes two 
great parts, an older part including cc. 1-36, and 
72-105, which he dates from the beginning of the 
Maccabsean struggle, and a later, cc. 37-71, which 
he assigns to the period of the rise of Herod the 
Great (141, <&c.). He supposes, however, that later 
interpolations were made, without attempting to 
ascertain their date. Dillmann upholds more de- 
cidedly the unity of the book, and assigns the chief 
part of it to an Aramo&an writer of the time of 
John Hyrcanus (c. 110 b. c.). To this, according 
to him, “ historical ” and “ Noachian additions ” 
were made, probably in the Greek translation (Einl. 
p. lit. )- Kustlin (quoted by Hilgenfeld, p. 96, <fcc.) 
assigns cc. 1-16, 21-36, 72-105, to about 110 b. c. ; 
cc. 37-71 to c. b. c. 100-64; and the “ Noachiau 
additions” and c. 108 to the time of Herod the 
Great. Hilgenfeld himself places the original book 
(cc. 1-16; 20-36; 72-90; 91, 1-19; 93; 94-105) 
about the beginning of the first century before 
Christ (a. a. O. p. 145 n.). This book he supposes 
to have passed through the hands of a Christian 
writer who lived between the times “ of Saturninus 
and Marcion ” (p. 181), who added the chief 
remaining portions, including the great Messianic 
section, cc. 37-71. In the face of these conflicting 
theories it is evidently impossible to dogmatize, and 
the evidence is insufficient for conclusive reasoning. 
The interpretation of the Apocalyptic histories (cc. 
56, 57; 85-90), on which the chief stress is laid 
for fixing the date of the book, involves necessarily 
minute criticism of details, which belongs rather 
to a commentary than to a general introduction; 
but notwithstanding the arguments of Hilgenfeld 
and Jost ( Gesck . d. Jud. ii. 218 u. ), the whole 
book appears to be distinctly of Jewish origin. 
Some inconsiderable interpolations may have been 
made in successive translations, and large fragments 
of a much earlier date were undoubtedly incor- 
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porated into the work, but as a whole it may be 
regarded as describing an important phase of Jewish 
opinion shortly before the coming of Christ. 

5. In doctrine the book of Enoch exhibits a 
great advance of thought within the limits of rev- 
elation in each of the great divisions of knowledge. 
The teaching on nature is a curious attempt to 
reduce the scattered images of the O. '1'. to a 
physical system. The view of society and man, 
of the temporary triumph and final discomfiture 
of the oppressors of God’s people, carries out into 
elaborate detail the pregnant images of Daniel. 
The figure of the Messiah is invested with majestic 
dignity as “ the Son of God ” (c. 105, 2 only), 
“ whose name was named before the sun was made ” 
(48, 3), and who existed “aforetime in the pres- 
ence of God ” (62, G ; cf. Laurence, Prel. Diss. li. 
f.). And at the same time his human attributes 
as “ the son of man,” “ the son of woman ” (c. G2, 
5 only), “ the elect one,” “ the righteous one,” 
“ the anointed,” are brought into conspicuous no- 
tice. The mysteries of the spiritual world, the 
connection of angels and men, the classes and min- 
istries of the hosts of heaven, the power of J^atan 
(40, 7; 65, 0), and the legions of darkness, the 
doctrines of resurrection, retribution, and eternal 
punishment (c. 22, cf. Dillm. p. xix.), are dwelt 
upon with growing earnestness as the horizon of 
speculation was extended by intercourse with Greece. 
But the message of the book is emphatically one 
>f “faith and truth” (cf. Dillm. p. 32), and while 
the writer combines and repeats the thoughts of 
Scripture, he adds no new element to the teaching 
of the prophets, llis errors spring from an undis- 
ciplined attempt to explain their words, and from 
a proud exultation in present success. For the 
great characteristic by which the book is distin- 
guished from the later apocalypse of Ezra [Ksdhas, 
2d Book] is the tone of triumphant expectation 
by which it is pervaded. ' It seems to repeat in 
every form the great principle that the world, nat- 
ural, moral, and spiritual, is under the immediate 
government of God. lienee it follows that there 
is a terrible retribution reserved for sinners, and a 
glorious kingdom prepared for the righteous, and 
Messiah is regarded as the divine mediator of this 
double issue (c. 90, 91). Nor is it without a strik- 
ing fitness that a patriarch translated from earth, 
and admitted to look upon the divine majesty, is 
chosen as “ the herald of wisdom, righteousness, 
and judgment to a people who, even in sullering, 
saw in their tyrants only the victims of a coming 
vengeance.” 

G. Notwithstanding the quotation in St. Jude, 
and the wide circulation of the book itself, the 
apocalypse of Enoch was uniformly and distinctly 
separated from the canonical Scriptures. Tertul- 
lian alone maintained its authority (/. c.), while he 
admitted that it was not received by the Jews. 
Origcn, on the other hand (c. Cels. v. 267, ed. 
Spenc.), and Augustine (de Civ. xv. 23, 4), defini- 
tively mark it as apocryphal, and it is reckoned 
among the apocryphal books in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (vi. 16), and in the catalogues of the 
Synopsis S. Scripturie , Nicephorus (Credncr, Zur 
( iesch . d. Kan. 145), and Montfaueon ( Bill. Cois- 
iin. p. 193). 

7. The literature of the subject has been already 
noticed incidentally. The German edition of Dill- 
inanu places within the reach of the student all 
the most important materials for the study of the 
*ook. Social points arc discussed by Gfrbrer, Das 


Jahrh. d. Heils , i. 93 ff.; C. Wieseler, Du 71 
Wochen des Daniel, 1839. An attempt was mad< 
by the Lev. E. Murray ( Enoch restitutus , &c. 
Lond. 1838) to “separate from the books of Enoch 
the book quoted by St. Jude,” which met with 
little favor. B. F. W. 

* The preceding article may be supplemented 
by a brief notice of the more recent literature re- 
lating to thesulject. The essay of Kbstlin, Utber 
die Entstehung des Buches Henoch (alluded to 
above), appeared in Baur and Zeller’s Theol 
Jahrb. 1856, xv. 240-79, 370-86; comp. Ewald, 
Jahvh . f Bill. iciss. viii. 182 ff’., 189 ff. Dillmann. 
in his art. Pseudejrigraphen des A. T. in Herzog’p 
lteal~Encykl. xii. 309, has retracted his earlier 
opinion that the book of Enoch, excepting the 
Noachian fragments, is substantially the work of a 
single author. He is now convinced that it is 
made up of two, if not three other books, besides 
what has been introduced from the “ Noah-book ” 
in ch. liv. 7-lv. 2, ch. Lx., Lxv.-lxix. 25, ch. vi.-xvi., 
and cvi. f. He agrees with Ewald in regarding 
ch. xxxvii.-lxxi. (after leaving out the Noachian 
portions) as the first Enoeh-book, composed about 
144 n. c. Volkmar, in the Zeitschrift d. deutschtn 
morgenl. Cesellschafl for I860, xiv. 87-134, pre- 
sents a view of the origin and date of the book 
altogether new. maintaining that it was written at 
the time of the Jewish revolt under Bar-Cochba 
about 132 a. D., by a disciple of the famous Rabbi 
Akiba, to encourage the Jews in their rebellion, 
lie finds, however, extensive Christian interpola- 
tions in ch. xviii.-lxx., cvi. f. Dillmann has criti- 
cized Volkmar’s essay in a brief article in the 
same Zeitschrift , xv. Ill ff., not deeming it worthy 
of a very elaborate refutation. See also Ewald, 
Jahrb . xi. 231 ff. The whole question, with the 
connected topics, has been discussed by Ililgenfeld 
and Volkmar in a succession of articles in Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. f iriss. Theol. for 1860-63. See 
also on the book Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes hr., 3 C 
Ausg. (1864), iv. 455 ff, and especially Martioeau’s 
article on the Early History of Messhitic Ideas, 
in the National Review for April, 1864. 

The question of the original language of the 
book is diseussed very fully by M. Joseph Halle vi 
in the Journal Asiatupte for April and May, 1867, 
pp. 352-95. lie maintains, it would seem conclu- 
sively, that it was composed in the almost Biblical 
Hebrew of the Mishna and the oldest Midrashim. 
The article contains many happy elucidations of dif- 
ficult passages in the book. A. 

K'NOCH, CITY. [Enoch, No. 1.] 
E'NON. [.Enon.] 

E'NOS (t£H2S [mom, especially as mortal, 
decaying]: ’Evtcs: Enos). The son of Seth; 
properly called l'!nosh, as in 1 Chr. i. 1 [A. V.] 
(Gen. iv. 26, v. 6, 7, 9, 10, 11; Luke iii. 38). 

* lie was the third from Adam in the antedi- 

luvian genealogy. That he was born, bad children 
(of these Caina.n only is named), and died at the 
age of 905, is the sum of all that is known of him. 
The A. V. takes the form of the name from the 
LXX. or Vnlg. 11. 

K'NOSH. The same as the preceding (1 
Chr. i. 1) [and the stricter Hebrew form, instead 
of Enos]. 

KN-KIM'MON (pa*] [fountain >'J 

jKnnegranates ] : Vat. omits, Alex, ev Peppwv- ei 
in Rimmon), one of the places which the men of 
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udah re-inhabited after their return from the Cap- 
tivity (Neh. xi. 29). From the towns in company 
with which it is mentioned, it seems very probable 
that the name is the same which in the earlier 
books is given in the Hebrew and A. V. in the 
separate form of “ Ain and Rimmon ” (Josh. xv. 
32), “Ain, Bemmon” (xix. 7; and see 1 Chr. iv. 
32), but in the LXX. combined, as in Neheraiah. 
[Ain, 2 .] G. 

* Raumer suggests that En or Ain-Rimmon may 
be equivalent to Ain and Rimmon, i. e. virtually 
two places, Rimmon and a Fountain or Fountains 
in the vicinity ( Palastina , p. 220). It would thus 
be accounted for that the names (as stated above) 
are found to occur either separately or in combina- 
tion. According to Yan de Yelde ( Memoir, p. 
344) the place is now Um er Rummanim (Mother 
of Pomegranates) between Eleutheropolis and Beer- 
sheba. There is a copious fountain there at present, 
to which the people resort from a wide distance. 

H. 

EN-ROGEL (Vf) ’p? [fountain a of the 
fuller J: ^ 777)7 'Pa > 777 *: Fans Rogel), a spring 
which formed one of the landmarks on the bound- 
ary-line between Judah (Josh. xv. 7) and Benjamin 
(xviii. 16). It was the point next to Jerusalem, 
and at a lower level, as is evident from the use of 
the words “ascended” and “descended” in these 
two passages. Here, apparently concealed from 
the view of the city, Jonathan and Ahimaaz re- 
mained, after the flight of David, awaiting intelli- 
gence from within the walls (2 Sam. xvii. 17), and 
here, “ by the stone Zoheleth, which is ‘ close to ’ 

En-rogel,” Adonijah held the feast, which 
was the first and last act of his attempt on the 
crown (1 Iv. i. 9). These are ah the occurrences 
of the name in the Bible. By Josephus on the 
last incident (Ant. vii. 14, § 4) its situation is 
given as “ without the city, in the royal garden,” 
and it is without doubt referred to by him in the 
same connection, in his description of the earth- 
quake which accompanied the sacrilege of Uzziah 
(Ant. ix. 10, § 4), and which, “at the place called 
Eroge,” 6 shook down a part of the eastern hill, 
“ so as to obstruct the roads, and the royal gar- 
dens.” 

In the Targum, and the Arabic and Syriac ver- 
sions, the name is commonly given as “ the spring 

of the fuller” and this is gen- 

erally accepted as the signification of the Hebrew 
name — Rogel being derived from Ret gal, to tread, 
in allusion to the practice of the Orientals in wash- 
ing linen. 

In more modern times, a tradition, apparently 
first recorded by Brocardus, would make En-rogel 
the well of Job or Nehemiah (Bir Eyub ), below 
the junction of the valleys of Ivedron and Hinnom, 
and south of the Pool of Siloam. In favor of this 
is the fact that in the Arabic version of Josh. xv. 
7 the name of Ain-Eyub, or “ spring of Job,” is 
given for En-rogel, and also that in an early Jew- 
ish Itinerary (Uri of Biel, in Hottinger’s Cippi 
Hebraici ) the name is given as “ well of Joab," as 
f retaining the memory of Joab’s connection with 


a * Stanley (S. P. p. 501, Amer. ed.) defines En- 
ioge- as “Spring of the Foot.” But the vocaliza- 
tion snould then be and not Vt" 1, as in the 

Uasoretic text. * fl. 


Adonijah — a name which it still retains in the 
traditions of the Greek Christians (Williams, Holy 
City, ii. 490). Against this general belief, som 
strong arguments are urged by Dr. Bonar in favoi 
of identifying En-rogel with the present “Foun- 
tain of the Virgin,” ’ Ain Ummed-Daraj = “ spring 
of the mother of steps ” — the perennial source 
from which the Pool of Siloam is supplied (Land 
of Promise m App. v.). These arguments are briefly 
as follows: — ( 1 .) The Bir Eyub is a well and not a 
spring (Eu), while, on the other hand, the “ Fount- 
ain of the Virgin ” is the only real spring close 
to Jerusalem. Thus if the latter be not En-rogel, 
the single spring of this locality has escaped men- 
tion in the Bible. (2.) The situation of the Fount- 
ain of the Virgin agrees better with the course of 
the boundary of Benjamin than that of the Bir 
Eyub , which is too far south. (3.) Bir Eyub does 
not suit the requirements of 2 Sam. xvii. 17. It 
is too far off both from the city, and from the di- 
rect road over Olivet to the Jordan; and is in full 
view of the city (Yan de Yelde, i. 475), which the 
other spot is not. (4.) The martyrdom of St. 
James was effected by casting him down from the 
temple wall into the valley of Ivedron, where he 
was finally killed by a fuller with his washing- 
stick. The natural inference is that St. James 
fell near where the fullers were at work. Now 
Bir Eyub is too far off from the site of the Tem- 
ple to allow of this, but it might very well have 
happened at the Fountain of the Virgin. (See 
Stanley’s Sermons on the Ajjost. Age, p. 333-34). 
(5.) Daraj and Rogel are both from the same root, 
and therefore the modern name may be derived 
from the ancient one, even though at present it is 
taken to allude to the “ steps ” by which the reser- 
voir of the Fountain is reached. 

Add to these considerations (what will have 
more significance when the permanence of Eastern 
habits is recollected) — ( 6 .) That the Fountain of 
the Virgin is still the great resort of the women of 
Jerusalem for washing and treading their clothes * 
and also — (7.) That the level of the king’s gar- 
dens must have been above the Bir Eyub , even 
when the water is at the mouth of the well — and 
it is generally seventy or eighty feet below; while 
they must have been lower tfian the Fountain of 
the Virgin, which thus might be used without dif- 
ficulty to irrigate them. (See Robinson, i. 331 
334 ; and for the best description of the Bir Eyub , 
see Williams, Holy City , ii. 489-495). [Jerusa- 
lem.] G. 

* In reply to the argument by Bonar, adduced 
above, and in support of the theory which identi- 
fies Bir Eyub with the En-Rogel of the sacred writ- 
ers, these considerations may be urged. ( 1 .) It is 
both a well and a spring. During portions of the 
rainy season, a copious stream issues from its 
mouth, and when it ceases to overflow, its waters 
pass off by a subterranean channel. (2.) The nar- 
rative of “the martyrdom of St. James” [James 
the Little] above referred to, differs from Jose- 
phus, and is partly, at least, legendary ; and if the 
incident named is accepted, the “inference” does 
not follow, nor has it a decisive bearing on this 
question. (3.) The narrative in 2 Sam. xvii. 17, 
suggests no difficulty. It implies some place of 
concealment near the spot. That the locality was 

— t 

& This natural interpretation of a name onlj 
slightly corrupt appears to have first suggested itself 
to Stanley (S. §* P. p. 184). 
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little off from the direct road would be favorable; 
Mid its being outside the city, yet within easy 
reach of a messenger from it, answers all the re- 
quirements. (4.) The position of Bir F.yuh accords 
entirely with the boundary-line between Judah and 
Benjamin, and that of the Fountain of the Virgin 
does not. This border, coming from the Bead 
Sea, passed up the Valley of llinnom, south of 
Jerusalem. The Bir Fyub is in the centre of the 
valley through which it passed, while the Fountain 
of tlie Virgin is on a hill-side, several hundred 
yards distant from its natural course. If the 
reader will turn to the article J Kit usalkm, Plate 
III., oil which both points are indicated, he will 
see at a glance how inevitably the border would 
touch the former point, and how improbable and 
unaccountable would be the detour which would 
carry it to the latter point. (5.) This theory, if not, 
as Thomson claims, more in harmony, is certainly 
not less so, with the record in 1 Kings i. 9, 38, 41. 
(0.) Other reasons in its favor are given above, 
and it has commanded the general assent of vis- 
itors and writers, from Broeardus to Kobinsoil. 

The Bir Fyub is 125 feet in depth, walled up 
with large square stones on its four sides, one of 
which terminates above in an arch. The work is, 
evidently, of high antiquity. The water is pure 
and sweet, lmt not very cold. When it passes off 
beneath the surface, it issues, during a part of the 
year, in a large stream some forty yards below. 
See Tliomson, Land if Book, ii. 528 f. S. W. 

* ENROLLED (Luke ii. 1). [Census; 
Taxing.] 

EN-SHE MESH (tTpBT'P? = spring of 
the sun: rj iryyi] too y\lov, mjy}) B aidaafxvsy 
[In Josh, xviii., Alex, Tryyyj 2aju.e :] Fnsemes, i(l 
est , Fans Solis), a spring which formed one of the 
landmarks on the north boundary of Jndah (Josh, 
xv. 7) and the south boundary of Benjamin (xviii. 
17). From these notices it appears to have been 
between the “ascent of Adummim" — the road 
leading up from the Jordan valley south of the 
Wady Kelt — and the spring of En-rogel, in the 
valley of Kedron. It was therefore east of Jeru- 
salem and of the Mount of Olives. The only 
spring at present answering to this position is the 
'Ain- Baud or 'Ain- Chat — the “ Well of the Apos- 
tles,” ° about a mile below Bethany, the traveller's 
first halting-place on the road to Jericho. Accord- 
ingly this spring is generally identified with En- 
Shemesb. The aspect of ’ Ain- Baud is such that 
the rays of the sun are on it the whole day. This 
is not inappropriate in a fountain dedicated to that 
luminary. G. 

ENSIGN (D3, in the A. V. generally “en- 
sign,” sometimes “standard; ” 'bjFJ, “standard,” 
with the exception of Cant. ii. 4, “banner;” 
HIS, “ensign ”). The distinction between these 
three Hebrew terms is sufficiently marked by their 
respective uses: ties is a si y no l ; deyel a military 
standard for a lay ye division of an army; and oth, 
the same for a small one. Neither of them, how- 
ever, expresses the idea which “standard ” conveys 
to our minds, namely, a Jlay ; the standards in use 
among the Hebrews probably resembled those of 

I 

'» • 8o called from Its being supposed that the Apos- 
tles of Christ way bavo rested there In their journeys. 

It. 


the Egyptians and Assyrians — a figure or device 
of some kind elevated on a pole. (1.) The notices 
of the nes or “ensign” are most frequent; it con- 
sisted of some well-understood signal which was 
exhibited on the top of a pole from a bare mount- 
ain-top (Is. xiii. 2, xviii. 3) — the very emblem 
of conspicuous isolation (Is. xxx. 17). Around it 
the inhabitants mustered, whether for the purpose 
of meeting an enemy (Is. v. 2G, xviii. 3, xxxi. 9), 
which was sometimes notified by the blast of a 
trumpet (Jer. iv. 21, li. 27); or, as a token of res- 
cue (l*s. lx. 4; Is. xi. 10; Jer. iv. 0); or for a 
public proclamation (Jer. 1. 2); or simply as a 
gathering point (Is. xlix. 22, Ixii. 10). What the 
nature of the signal was, we have no means of 
stating; it has been inferred from Is. xxxiii. 23, 
and Ez. xxvii. 7, that it was a flag: we do not ob- 
serve a flag depicted either in Egyptian or Assyrian 
representations of vessels (Wilkinson, iii. 211; 
Bonomi, pp. 1GG, 107); but, in lieu of a flag, cer- 
tain devices, such as the phoenix, flowers, &c., were 
embroidered on the sail; whence it appears that 
the device itself, and perhaps also the sail bearing 
the device, was the nes or “ ensign.” It may have 
been sometimes the name of a leader, as implied 
in the title which Moses gave to his altar “ Jeho- 
vah -nissi ” (Ex. xvii. 15). It may also have been, 
as Miehaelis (Suppl. p. 1G48) suggests, a blazing 



Egyptian Standards, from Wilkinson. 

torch. The important point, however, to be ob- 
served is, that the nes was an occasional signal, 
and not a military standard, and that eleratum 
and rons/iicnity are implied in the use of the term. 
I hence it is appropriately applied to the “ pole ” on 
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which the brazen serpent hung (Num. xxi. 8 ), 
which was indeed an “ensign” of deliverance to 
the pious Israelite; and again to the censers of 
Korah and his company, which became a “sign ” 
or beacon of warning to Israel (Num. xvi. 88 ). 
(2.) The term <legel is used to describe the stand- 
ards which were given to each of the four divisions 
of the Israelite army at the time of the Exodus 
(Num. i. 52, ii. 2 ff., x. 14 ff.). Some doubt in- 
deed exists as to its meaning in these passages, the 
LXX. and Vulgate regarding it not as the stand- 
ard itself, but as a certain military division an- 
nexed to a standard, just as vexillum is sometimes 
used for a body of soldiers (Tac. Hist. i. 70; Liv. 
viii. 8 ). The sense of compact and martial array 
does certainly seem to lurk in the word; for in 
Cant. vi. 4, 10, the brilliant glances of the bride’s 
eyes are compared to the destructive advance of a 
well-arrayed host, and a similar comparison is em- 
ployed in reference to the bridegroom (Cant. v. 
10); but on the other hand, in Cant. ii. 4, no 
other sense thaD that of a “ banner ” will suit, 
and we therefore think the rendering in the A. V. 
correct. No reliance can be placed on the term in 
Ps. xx. 5 , as both the sense and the text are mat- 



ters of doubt (see Olshausen and Hengstenberg, in 
loc.). A standard implies, of course, a standard - 
l>earer; but the supposed notice to that officer in 
Is. x. 18, is incorrect, the words meaning rather 
“as a sick man pineth away;” in a somewhat 
parallel passage (Is. fix. 19) the marginal version 
is to be followed, rather than the text. The char- 
acter of the Hebrew military standards is quite a 
matter of conjecture ; they probably resembled the 
Egyptian, which consisted of a sacred emblem such 
as an animal, a boat, or the king’s name (Wilkin- 
son, i. 294). Rabbinical writers state the devices 
to have beeu as follows: for the tribe of Judah a 
lion; for Reuben a man; for Ephraim an ox; and 
for Dan an eagle (Carpzov, Crit. App. p. 667 ) ; but 
no reliance can be placed on this. As each of the 
four divisions, consisting of three tribes, had its 
standard, so had each tribe its “ sign ” ( oth ) or 
“ ensign,” probably in imitation of the Egyptians, 
Mnong whom not only each battalion, but even 
each company had its particular ensign (Wilkin- 
ion, l. c.) We know nothing of its nature. Tlie 
word occurs figuratively in Ps. Ixxiv. 4, apparently 
ir ^ference to the images of idol gods. W. L. B. 
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* ENSUE (like the French ensuivre , which is 
from the Latin insequor) means in 1 Pet. .Ii. 11. to 
“follow after and overtake: ” “ Let him seek peace 
and ensue it.” It has no longer this sense. II. 

EN-TAPPU'AH OTernV = spring oj 
apple , or citron: Trrjyr) ®a<p6u>6', [Alex. 77 77 , 
eadcpcoQ:] Hons Tapkiue). The houndary of Ma- 
nasseh went from facing Shechem “ to the inhab- 
itants of En-tappuah ” (Josh. xvii. 7). It is prob 
ably identical with Tappuah, the position of which 
will be elsewhere examined. [Tappuah.] This 
place must not be confounded with I3eth-tappuah 
in the mountains of Judah. G. 

* ENTRANCE TO HAMATH. [Ha- 
math.] 

* ENTREAT (written also “intreat”) is 
often used in the A. V. where we should employ 
“treat,” or a similar expression, as in the phrases 
“to entreat well,” “courteously,” “spitefully,” 
“shamefully,” and “to evil entreat*; ” see Gen. xii. 
16; Acts xxvii. 3; Matt. xxii. 6 ; Luke xx. 11; 
Acts vii. 19, &c. The simple “treat” does not 
occur in this sense either in the A. V. or in Shake- 
speare. “To be entreated” (A. V.) often signifies 
“to be prevailed upon by. entreaty; ” see 1 Chr. v. 
20; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 13; Is. xix. 22, &c. A. 

EPJEN'ETUS [A. V. Epenetus] (’ETrcuWos 
[praised or worthy of praise ]), a Christian at 
Rome, greeted by St. Paul in Rom. xvi. 5, and 
designated as his beloved, and the first fruit of Asia 
(so the majority of ancient MSS. and the critical 
editors: the received text has ’A%a '/'as) unto Christ. 
The Synopsis of the Pseudo-Dorotheus makes him 
first bishop of Carthage, but Justinian remarks that 
the African churches do not recognize him. 

H. A. 

EP'APHRAS ('Y,tc cuppas [lovely, fascinat- 
ing] ), a fellow-laborer with the Apostle Paul, men- 
tioned Col. i. 7, as having taught the Colossian 
church the grace of God in truth, and designated 
a faithful minister (5 «xkopos) of Christ on their 
behalf. (On the question whether Epaphras was 
the founder of the Colossian church, see the pro- 
legomena to the epistle, in Alford's Greek Testa- 
ment, iii. 35 ff.) He was at that time with St. 
Paul at Rome (Col. iv. 12 ), and seems by the ex- 
pression 0 e£ vpu>y, there used, to have been a 
Colossian by birth. We find him again mentioned 
in the Epistle to Philemon (ver. 23), which was 
sent at the same time as that to the Colossians. 
St. Paul there calls him 6 crwoux/J-ahctiTis pov , 
but whether the-word represents matter of fact, or 
is only a tender and delicate expression of Ep- 
aphras’s attention to the Apostle in his imprison- 
ment (cf. Rom. xvi. 13), we cannot say. 

Epaphras may be the same as Epaphroditus, who 
is called, in Phil. ii. 25, the apostle of the Philip- 
pians, and having come from Philippi to Rome with 
contributions for St. Paul, was sent back with the 
epistle. It has been supposed by many, and among 
them by Grotius. In all probability the name Ep- 
aphras is an abbreviation of Epaphroditus : but on 
the question of the identity of the persons, the very 
slight notices in the 'l. T. do not enable us to 
speak with any confidence. The name Epaphro- 
ditus was sufficiently common: see Tac. Ann. xv. 
55; Sueton. Domit. 14; Joseph. Life, § 76. The 
martyrologies make Epaphras to have been first 
bishop of Colossi, and to have suffered martyrdom 
there. II. A. 
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* Though Epftphras and Epapkroditus may lie 
different forms of the same name (see Winer, 
Iiealic. i. .3*3 1 ), the probability is that in the Epistles 
they designate different persons. It is against the 
■upposed identity, first, that Epaphras belonged to 
Colossre (Col. iv. 12), and had come thence to 
liome (Col. i. 7), whereas Epaphroditus belonged 
to Philippi, and had been sent thence to Pome with 
the church’s contributions for Paul (Phil. ii. 25); 
and, secondly (as the foregoing facts indicate), that 
Epaphras had his circuit of labor in Phrygia or 
Asia Minor (Col. iv. 13), while Epaphroditus had 
his circuit in northern Greece or Macedonia. See 
Neander’s Pjhmzung , ii. 232 (1847). Again, Ep- 
aphras was Paul’s fellow-captive, probably in a lit- 
eral sense. We may infer this first, from his being 
named apart from Paul’s fellow-laborers (c rwfpyoi ) 
at Borne (l’hilem. vv. 23, 24), and, secondly, from 
the subjoined iv Xpurr ’I rjerot), which shows in 
what sphere he bore that character. Meyer held 
to the figurative sense in his first ed. (1848), but 
changes to the other in his third (18G5). II. 

EPAPHRODPTUS CEnacppdSiros, Phil. ii. 
25, iv. 18). See above under Epaphras. H. A. 

* EPEN'ETUS, Korn. xvi. 5. [Ep.enktus.] 

ETHAH [darkness] : Tecpdp, [r capd; 

Vat. in L Chr., Tacpcp', Alex, in 1 Chr. and Is.,] 
Caapap : Eplta), the first, in order, of the sons of 
Midian (Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33), afterwards 
mentioned by Isaiah in the following words: “The 
multitude of camels shall cover thee, the drom- 
edaries of Midian and Ephah; all they from Sheba 
shall come: they shall bring gold and incense; and 
they shall shew forth the praises of the Lord. All 
the floeks of Kcdar shall be gathered together unto 
thee, the rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee: 
they shall come up with acceptance on mine altar, 
and 1 will glorify the house of my glory ” (Is. lx. 

0, 7). This passage clearly connects the descend- 
ants of Ephah with the Midianites, the Kcturahite 
Sheba, and the Ishmaelites, both in the position of 
their settlements, and in their wandering habits; 
and shows that, as usual, they formed a tribe bear- 
ing his name. Put no satisfactory identification 
of this tribe has been discovered. The Arabic 

^ c ^ 

word &AaX ( Gheyfch), which has been supposed 
to be the same as Ephah, is the name of a town, 
or village, near Hulbeys (the modern Bilbeys), a 
place in Egypt, in the province of the Sharkceyeh, 
not far from Cairo: but the tradition that Ephah 
settled in Africa does not rest on sufficient author- 
ity. [Midian; Siieua.] E. S. P. 

ETHAH [tfa/tess] : Ycu<pd: A pita). 

1. Concubine of Caleb, in the line of Judah (1 
Chr. ii. 4(j). 

2. Soil of Jahdai; also in the line of Judah (1 
Chr. ii. 47). 

ETHAH. [Measures.] 

ETHAI [2 syl.] (following the Keri, '"Z'V ; 

Vut the original text is = OriiAi [weary, 
’anguid ]: and so LXX. ; [Alex. n<pei ; KA. 
Cl(p( :] Oplii), a Netophathite, whose sons were 

Among the “captains of the forces” left in 

ludah after the deportation to Babylon (.lor. xl. 8). 
riiey submitted themselves to Gcdaliah, the Baby- 
lonian governor, and were apparently massacred 
iritli him by Islunael (xli. 3, comp. xl. 13). 
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ETHER [a Calf, young 

’A <peip, '0<pip; [iu Gen., Alex. A<pcp:] Oplter 
Eplur), the second, in order, of the sons of Mid 
ian (Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33), not mentioned ir 
the Bible except in these genealogical passages 
llis settlements have not been identified with an} 
probability. According to Gesenius, the name ia 

O 

equivalent to the Arabic Ghifr, signifying 

“a calf,” and “a certain little animal, or insect, or 
animalcule.” Two tribes bear a similar appella- 
tion, Gliifdr but one was a branch of 

the first Amalek, the other of the Ishmaelite Ivina- 
neh (cf. Caussin, Essai stir l' Ilist. des A robes, i. 
20, 297, and 208; and Abulfeda, Hist. Antehlamica , 
ed. Fleischer, p. l l JG): neither is aseribed to Mid- 
ian. The first settled about Yethrib (El-Medeeneb ) ; 
the second, in the neighborhood of Mekkeh. 

E. S. P. 

ETHER [a caf] : *A<pep, Alex. Ta- 

< pep : Ephcr). 

1. A son of Ezra, among the descendants of 
Judah; possibly, though this is not clear, of the 
family of the great Caleb (1 Chr. iv. 17). 

2. ( j O (pep* [Comp. 'Acpip; Aid. ro^ep.]) One 

of the heads of the families of Manasseh on the 
cast of Jordan (1 Chr. v. 24). The name may be 
compared with that of Ophrali, the native place of 
Gideon, in Manasseh, on the west of Jordan. In 
the original the two are identical except in termi- 
nation 0“'-^, r"R21?); and according to the 
LXX. (as above) the vowel-points were once the 
same. G. 

ETHES - DAINI'MIIM (D'E? : 

’ E<p€p/j.€v] [Vat. -pep:] Alex. Atpardoppeiv’. in 
jinibus Doimnini ), a place between Socoh and Aze- 
kah, at which the Philistines were encamped be- 
fore the affray in which Goliath was killed (1 Sam. 
xvii. 1). The meaning of the word is uncertain, 
but it is generally explained as the “ end ” or 
“boundary of blood,” in that case probably derived 
from its being the scene of frequent sanguinary 
encounters between Israel and the Philistines 
Under the shorter form of Pas-da mm im it occurs 
once again in a similar connection (1 Chr. xi. 13). 
For the situation of the place see Elaii, Valley 
ok. G. 

* EPIIE'SIAN (’E (piaios- Ephcsius), an in- 
habitant of Ephesus, used in the singular only of 
Trophimus, one of Paul’s Greek friends with him 
at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 29), but in the plural, of 
the entire people of that city as notorious for their 
worship of Diana (Acts xix. 28, 34, 35 bis). [Di- 
ana.] II. 

EPHESIANS, THE EPISTLE TO 
THE, was written by the Apostle St. Paul during 
his first captirity at Borne (Acts xxviii. 1G), ap- 
parently immediately after he had written the 
Epistle to - lie Colossi ans [Colossi a ns, Epistle 
to], and during that |>eriod (|>erhaps the early part 
of a. d. G2) when his imprisonment had not as- 
sumed the severer character which seems to have 
marked its close. 

This sublime epistle was addressed to the Chris- 
tian church at the ancient and famous city of 
Ephesus (see below), that ehu? th which the A jostle 
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aad himself founded (Acts xix. 1 ff., comp, xviii. 
19), with which he abode so long (rpteriav, Acts 
xx. 31), and from the elders of which he parted 
with such a warm-hearted and affecting farewell 
(Acts xx. 18-35). It does not seem to have been 
called out by any special circumstances, nor even 
to have involved any distinctly precautionary teach- 
ing (comp. Schneckenburger, Beitrage, p. 135 ff.), 
whether against oriental or Judaistic theosophy, 
but to have been suggested by the deep love which 
the Apostle felt for his converts at Ephesus, and 
which the mission of Tychicus, with an epistle to 
the church of Colossre, afforded him a convenient 
opportunity of evincing in written teaching and ex- 
hortation. The epistle thus contains many thoughts 
that had pervaded the nearly contemporaneous 
Epistle to the Colossians, reiterates many of the 
same practical warnings and exhortations, bears 
even the tinge of the same diction, but at the same 
time enlarges upon such profound mysteries of the 
divine counsels, displays so fully the origin and 
developments of the church in Christ , its union, 
communion, and aggregation in him, that this ma- 
jestic epistle can never be rightly deemed other- 
wise than one of the most sublime and consolatory 
outpourings of the Spirit of God to the children 
of men. To the Christian at Ephesus dwelling 
under the shadow of the great temple of Diana, 
daily seeing its outward grandeur, and almost daily 
hearing of its pompous ritualism, the allusions in 
this epistle to that mystic building of which Christ 
was the corner-stone, the Apostles the foundations, 
and himself and his fellow Christians portions of 
the august superstructure (ch. ii. 19-22), must 
have spoken with a force, an appropriateness, and 
a reassuring depth of teaching that cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The contents of this epistle easily admit of be- 
ing divided into two portions, the first mainly doc- 
trinal (ch. i.-iii.), the second hortatory and prac- 
tical. 

The doctrinal portion opens with a brief address 
to the saints in Ephesus (see below), and rapidly 
passes into a sublime ascription of praise to God 
the Father, who has predestinated us to the adop- 
tion of sons, blessed and redeemed us in Christ , and 
made known to us his eternal purpose of uniting 
all in hun (ch. i. 3-14). This not unnaturally 
evokes a prayer from the Apostle that his con- 
verts may be enlightened to know the hope of God’s 
calling, the riches of his grace, and the magnitude 
of that power which was displayed in the resurrec- 
tion and transcendent exaltation of Christ — the 
head of his body, the church (ch. i. 15-23). 
Then, with a more immediate address to his con- 
verts, the Apostle reminds them how, dead as they 
had been in sin, God had quickened them, raised 
them, and even enthroned them with Christ, — and 
how all was by grace, not by works (ch. ii. 1-10). 
They were to remember, too, how they had once 
been alienated and yet were now brought nigh in 
the blood of Christ ; how he was their peace ; how 
by him both they and the Jews had access to the 
Father, and bow on him as the corner-stone they 
had been built into a spiritual temple to God (ch. 

ii. 1 L— 22). On this account, having heard, as they 
must have done, how to the Apostle was revealed 
'die profound mystery of this call of the Gentile 
world, they were not to faint at his troubles (ch. 

iii. 1-13): nay, he prayed to the great Father of 
all to give them inward strength to teach them with 
the love of Christ and fill them with the fullness of 
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God (ch. iii. 13-19). The prayer is concluded bj 
a sublime doxology (ch. iii. 20, 21), which servev 
to usher in the more directly practical portion. 

This the Apostle commences by entreating them 
to walk worthy of this calling, and to keep the 
unity of the spirit: there was but one body, one 
Spirit, one Lord, and one God (ch. iv. 1-6). Each 
too had his portion of grace from God (ch. iv 
7-10), who had appointed ministering orders in the 
church, until all come to the unity of the faith, 
and grow up and become united with the living 
Head, even Christ (ch. iv. 11-16). Surely then 
they were to walk no longer as darkened, feelingless 
heathen ; they were to put off the old man, and put 
on the new (ch. iv. 17-24). This too was lo be 
practically evinced in their outward actions; they 
were to be truthful, gentle, honest, pure, and for- 
giving; they were to walk in love (ch. iv. 25-v. 2). 
Fornication, covetousness, and impurity, were not 
even to be named ; they were once in heathen dark- 
ness, now they are light, and must reprove the 
deeds of the past (ch. v. 3-14). Thus were they 
to walk exactly, to be filled with joy, to sing, and 
to give thanks (ch. v. 15-21). Wives were to be 
subject to their husbands, husbands to love and 
cleave to their wives (ch. v. 22-33); children were 
to honor their parents, parents to bring up holily 
their children (ch. vi. 1-4); servants and masters 
were to perform to each other their reciprocal duties 
(ch. vi. 5-9). 

With a noble and vivid exhortation to arm them- 
selves against their spiritual foes with the armor 
of God (ch. vi. 10-20), a brief notice of the coming 
of Tychicus (ch. vi. 21, 22), and a twofold doxology 
(ch. vi. 23, 24), this sublime epistle comes to its 
close. 

With regard to the authenticity and genuineness 
of this epistle, it is not too much to say that there 
are no just grounds for doubt. The testimonies 
of antiquity are unusually strong. Even if we dc 
not press the supposed allusions in Ignatius, Eph 
ch. 12, and Polycarp, Philipp, ch. 12, we can con- 
fidently adduce Irenreus, liter, v. 2, 3, v. 14, 3 ; 
Clem. Alex. Piedag . i. p. 108 (ed. Pott.), Strom. 
iv. p. 592 (ed. Pott.); Origen, Contr. Cels. iii. 20; 
Tertull. de Prcescr. liter, ch. 36, and after them 
the constant and persistent tradition of the ancient 
church. Even Mareion did not deny that the 
epistle was written by St. Paul, nor did heretics 
refuse occasionally to cite it as confessedly due to 
him as its author; comp. Irenaeus, Hear. i. 8, 5 
In recent times, however, its genuineness has been 
somewhat vehemently called in question. De Wette, 
both in the introductory pages of his Commentary 
on this epistle (ed. 2, 1847), and in his Introduction 
to the N. T. (ed. 5, 1848), labors to prove that it 
is a mere spiritless expansion of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, though compiled in the apostolic age* 
Schwegler {Nachapost. Zeitalt. ii. 330 ff.), Baur 
(Paulus, p. 418 ff), and others advance a step 
further and reject both epistles as of no higher 
antiquity than the age of Montanism and early 
Gnosticism. Without here entering into the details, 
it seems just to say that the adverse arguments 
have been urged with a certain amount of specious 
plausibility, but that the replies have been so clear, 
satisfactory, and in some cases crushing, as to learc 
no reasonable and impartial inquirer in doubt as 
to the authorship of the epistle. On the one hand 
we have mere subjective judgments, not unmarked 
by arrogance, relying mainly on supposed divergences 
in doctrine and presumed insipidit'es of diction, but 
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wholly destitute of any sound historical basis; on 
the other hand we have unusually convincing 
counter-investigations, and the unvarying testimony 
of the ancient church. If the discrepancies in 
matter and style are so decided as to lead a writer 
of the lhth century to deny confidently the genuine- 
ness of this epistle, how are we to account for its 
universal reception by writers of the 2d and 3d 
centuries, who spoke the language in which it was 
writlen, and who were by no means unacquainted 
with the phenomena of pious fraud and literary 
imposture? 

For a detailed reply to the arguments of I)e 
Wette and Baur, the student may be referred to 
Meyer, Kinltit. z. Kph. p. 19 fF. (ed. 2), Davidson, 
I at rod. to N. T. ii. p. 352 fF., and Alford, Pro- 
kyomena, p. 8. [See also Klopper, Be Oriyine 
Kpp. (id JCphesios ct Colossenses, Gryph. 1853. j q 

Two special points require a brief notice. 

(1.) The renders for whom this epistle was de- 
signed. In the opening words, riaDAoy cltt6<tto\os 
X pi(TTOv T Tjaou 5 la 6e\ 'fjp.aros 0eoo toTs a 7 {ots 
to? y obfftv tv ’E (pecco Kal iricrTo7s tv Xpurrcp 
Ttj aov y the words tv ’E tpecrtp are omitted by 13, 
07 [ a secunda manu], Basil (expressly), and pos- 
sihly [probably] Tertullian. This, combined with 
the somewhat noticeable omission of all greetings 
to the members of a church with which the Apostle 
stood in such affectionate relation, and some other 
internal objections, have suggested a doubt whether 
these words really formed a part of the original 
text. At first sight these doubts seem plausible; 
but when we oppose to them («) the overwhelming 
weight of diplomatic evidence for the insertion of 
the words, (5) the testimony of all the versions, (c) 
the universal designation of this epistle by the 
ancient church (Mareion standing alone in his 
assertion that it was written to the Laodiccans) as 
an epistle to (he Pphesians , ( d ) the extreme diffi- 
culty in giving any satisfactory meaning to the 
isolated participle, and the absence of any parallel 
usage in the Apostle’s writings, — we can scarcely 
feel any doubt as to the propriety of removing the 
brackets in which these words are inclosed in the 
2d edition of Tischendorf \ and of considering them 
an integral part of the original text. b If called 
upon to supply an answer to, or an explanation of 
the internal objections, we must record the opinion 
that none on the whole seems so free from objection 
as that which regards the Epistle as also designed 
foi the benefit of churches cither conterminous to, 
or dependent on, that of Ephesus. The counter- 

a * Some good remarks on this topic will also be 
found in an article on The Tubingen School by the 
Ilev. S. (J. Bulfineh. L). D., in the Monthly Religious 
Magazine (boston) for May, I860, p. 301 II. Speaking 
of the resemblanco of the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and the Colossians, and of their rejection by Baur, the 
writer observes : — 

tf Our critic, however, docs not hold that ono of 
these epistles is genuine and the other forged, but 
condemns both together. In so doing, he does not 
appear to perceive that ho encounters the very diffi- 
culty which lie had just urged against tho common 
oelief. It is certainly very unlikely that two persons 
should, without consent, havo forged two pretended 
spistlos so llko each other as these : nor does It seem 
credible that, whon ono had forged Colossians, another 
•ounterfeiter should have received this base coinage a* 
truo, and givon us forgery upon forgery. The only 
iup|H>silinn remaining for I)t. Baur Is that the pre- 
tended author related himself — tho supposition 
which lie had already repudiated as applied to Paul. 


arguments of Meyer, though ably urged, are no* 
convincing. Nor can an appeal to the silence of 
writers of the ancient church on this further desti- 
nation be conceived of much weight, as their refer- 
ences are to the usual and titular designation of 
the epistle, but do not, and are not intended to 
affect the question of its wider or narrower destina- 
tion. It is not unnatural to suppose that the special 
greetings might have been separately intrusted to 
the bearer Tycliicus, possibly himself an Ephesian, 
and certainly commissioned by the Apostle (eh. vi. 
22) to inform the Ephesians of his state and cir- 
cumstances. 

(2.) The question of priority in respect of com- 
position between this epistle and that to the Colos- 
sians is very difficult to adjust. On the whole, 
both internal and external considerations seem 
somewhat in favor of the priority of the Epistle to 
the Colossians. Comp. Neandcr, Plantiny , i. 329 
(Bolin), Sehleiermachcr, Stud. u. Krit. for 3832, p. 
500, and AVicseler, Chronul., p. 450 fF. On the sim- 
ilarity of contents, see Colossians, Epistle to. 

(3.) The opinion that this epistle and those to 
the Colossians and to Philemon were written during 
the Apostle’s imprisonment at Caesarea (Acts xxi. 
27-xxvi. 32) has already been noticed [Colos- 
sians, Epistle to], and on deliberation rejected. 
The weight of probability seems distinctly on the 
side of the opinion of the ancient church, that the 
present epistle was written during the Apostle's 
first imprisonment in Komc. 

The editions of [commentaries on] this epistle 
have been numerous. We may specify those of 
Kuckert (Leipz. 1834), Harless (Erl. 1834), — an 
admirable edition, completely undervalued by De 
Wette, — Olshausen (Kuiigsh. 1840), De Wette 
(Leipz. 1847), Stier (Berl. 1848), Meyer (Hitt. 
1853); and in our own country those of Eadie 
(Glasg. 1854 [also New York]), Efficott (Loud. 
1855), and Alford (Lond. 1857). C. J. E. 

* We have later editions of commentaries from 
Ellicott, 3d ed., 1804 (Amcr. reprint, 18GG); Alford, 
18G5 (4th ed.); Harless, 1858 (hut unchanged); 
Stier, 1859 (an abridgment of the earlier edition, 
which Ellicott in the Preface to his /'pht sinus so 
justly censures for its prolixity); Meyer, 3d ed., 
1859. To the foregoing works we may add those 
of Schcnkel, Brief e an die J'pheser, Ac., 18G7 (2te 
Ausg.); Karl Braune, Brr. an die Kpheser , Ac., 1807 
(substituted for Schenkel’s commentary on this 
epistle in Lange’s Bibeltrerk) ; Bleek, 1 orlesutiytn 
iib. die Briefe an die Kol., den Philem. ?/. die 


It would be, indeed, less probable in tho case of a 
forger than in that of the Apostle; for the latter, 
writing naturally, would uot guard himself against 
repeating the same thoughts in letters to different j>er- 
sons ; while ono who was fabricating false epistles 
would take especial rare against whatever might brlug 
his work into suspicion.” (Page 308.) A. 

6 * The diplomatic evidence against the genuine- 
ness of the words iv 'E^eVw is now strengthened by 
their omission in tho Codex Sinai licit s. Basil testifies 
that the reading rot? ovenv (without «V‘E<£fVu>) had 
bec'ii handed down by his predecessors, and was that 
which ho had found In the and ml copies of the epistle ; 
outoj yap #cai ol npb rjpwo rrapaSeSuncacri, #cac lrjptT? iv 
toic n-aAacois to>v avnypapuiv (vpi]Kap.(V ( Contra 
Eitnom. II. 19). This nppenrs also to have been the 
reading of Origen. 8ee tho note in Tischendorf’a 7th 
cd. of the Greek Testament (1859). Tho external 
evidence ngainst the words Is certainly weighty. Ou 
this and other questions relating to the epistle, se< par 
ticuiariy Block's Vorbsungm (1SG5), p. 172 ff. A. 
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%ph., 1865 (edited by F. Nitzseh); Trapp, in his 
Commentary on the New Testament (Webster’s ed. 
Lond. 1865); Maurice, Epistle to the Ephesians , 
in his Unity of the Neio Testament, pp. 512-548 
(1854); J. Llewelyn Davies, Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Ephesians , Coloss inns, and Philemon , with 
Introduction and Notes (Lond. I860); Alford, in 
his New Testament for English Readers (1866); 
Wordsworth, in his Greek * Testament , with Intro- 
ductions and Notes , 1866 (4th ed.); and in our 
own country, those of the Rev. Albert Barnes, 
Notes , Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistles 
to the Ephesians, Philippians , and Colossians 
(1845), S. H. Turner, D. D., The Epistle to the 
Ephesians , in Greek and English, with an Exeget- 
ical Commentary (1856), and Charles Hodge, D. D., 
Comm, on the Epistle to the Ephesians (1856). 

The eircle of critical questions (such as genuine- 
ness, Gnostic tendency, time and place of composi- 
tion) to which this epistle has given rise, coincides 
very nearly with that connected with the Epistle 
to the Colossians. [Colossians.] On this class 
of questions see especially Prof. Weiss’s supple- 
mentary article in Herzog's ReaUEncyk. xix. 481- 
487. This writer agrees with those who regard £v 
E <p€<rco of the received text (i. 1) as a later addition, 
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and the epistle consequently as encyclical in it? 
destination. In his view the textual evidence foi 
this conclusion is altogether preponderant, while 
the omission of the words occasions no difficulty. 
It was sufficient for the Apostle in the address to 
characterize his readers as Christians or saints in 
a general way, while at the same time he gave to 
Tychicus, the bearer of the letter (Col. iv. 7), oral 
instructions as to the particular churches for whom 
the epistle was designed. Bleek (Einl. in das N. 
Test. p. 457) supposes that the letter was sent first 
to the church at Laodieea (comp. Tertull. adi\ 
Mar cion. v. 11, 17, and Col. iv. 10), but that it 
was designed to be communicated to other churches 
in the immediate neighborhood (as that at Hie- 
rapolis), which Paul had not personally visited. He 
thinks it cannot have been intended also for the 
church at Ephesus, which stood in so different a 
relation to the Apostle. Dr. J. C. M. Laurent, on 
the other hand, in a recent article (. Philemon von 
Laodikeia, in the Jahrb. f deutsche Theol. 1806, 
p. 129 ff.) regards the epistle as designed equallj 
for the churches of Laodieea and Ephesus, and 
therefore originally written without any address, 
the words £u in ver. 1 being a later addi- 

tion. The various hypotheses have been still mme 



Site of Ephesus. (Prom Laborde.) 


recently discussed by Kamphausen, Ueber den and smaller basin of the Cayster, called by the 
uj'Spriingl. Leserkreis dts Epheserbriefes , in the Turks Kutschuk- Mender e, or the Little Moeander. 
Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 1836, pp. 742-749. He Its upper level (often called the Caystrian meadows) 
supposes that the epistle was originally addressed was closed to the westward by the gorge between 
to the church at Laodieea. H. Gallesus and Pactyas, the latter of these mountains 

EPHESUS ( V E <pt<ros), an illustrious city in 1 beill S a prolongation of the range of Messogis which 
the district of Ionia (thW ’Way iirtcbaue ardrij, bounds the valle ^ of the Meander on the north, 
Stepli. Byz. s. v.), nearly opposite the island of the former more remotely connected with the range 
Samos, and about the middle of the western coast of Tmolus which bounds the valley of the Hermus 
of the peninsula commonly called Asia Minor. Not on tbe south - Beyond the gorge and towards the 
that this geographical term was known in the first sea the valley opens out again into an alluvial fiat 
century. The Asia of the N. T. was simply the (Herod, ii. 10), with hills rising abruptly from it. 
Roman province which embraced the western part Hie plain is now about 5 miles in breadth, but 
of the peninsula. Of this province Ephesus was formerly it must have been smaller; and some of 
the capital. [Ephesus.] j the hiUs ' vere once probably islands-. Here Ephesus 

Among the more marked physical features of the s t° oc b partly on the level ground and partly on the 
peninsula are the two large rivers, Hermus and | b ^ s * 

Mceander, which flow from a remote part of the I Of the hills, on which a large portion of the city 
interior westward to the Archipelago, Smyrna (Rev. I was built, the two most important were Prion and 
5- 8) being near the mouth of one and Miletus Coressus, the latter on the S. of the plain, and 
(Acts xx. 17) of the other. Between the valleys being in fact almost a continuation of Pactyas, the 
imined by these two rivers is the shorter stream former being in front of CoreSsus and near it, 
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though separated by .1 deep and definite vaUey. 
Further to the X. E. is another conspicuous emi- 
nence. It seems to be the hill mentioned by Pro- 
copius ( de sEdif. v. i.) as one on which a church 
dedicated to St. John was built; and its present 
name Ayasaluk is thought to have reference to 
him, and to be a corruption of <5 cvyioy 6eo\6yos. 
Ephesus is closely connected with this Apostle, not 
only as being the scene (Rev. i. 11, ii. 1) of the 
most prominent of the churches of the Apocalypse, 
but also in the story of his later life as given by 
Eusebius. Possibly his Gospel and Epistles were 
written here. There is a tradition that the mother 
of our Ix»ril was buried at Ephesus, as also Timothy 
and St. John ; and Ignatius addressed one of his 
epistles to the church of this place (rp tKK\T]ala 
rfj iL^ofxaKap[<TT( f }^ rrj otjcrrj eV’E<p€crw ttjv ’Acriay, 
liefele, Pat. Apostol. p. 154), which held a con- 
spicuous position during the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, and was in fact the metropolis of the 
churches of this part of Asia, lhit for direct Biblical 
illustration we must turn to the life and writings 
of St. Paul, in following which minutely it is 
remarkable how all the most characteristic features 
of ancient Ephesus come successively into view. 

1. Geographical Relations. — These may be 
viewed in connection, first with the sea and then 
with the land. 

All the cities of Ionia were remarkably well 
situated for the growth of commercial prosperity 
(llerod. i. 14*2), and none more so than Ephesus. 
With a fertile neighborhood and an excellent climate, 
it was also most conveniently placed for traliic with 
all the neighboring parts of the levant. In the 
time of Augustus it was the great emporium of 
all the regions of Asia within the Taurus (Strab. 
xiv. p. 050): its harbor (named Panormus),at tbe 
mouth of the Cayster, was elaborately constructed; 
though alluvial matter caused serious hindrances 
both in the time of Attains, and in St. Paul's own 
time (Tac. Ann. xvi. *2J). The Apostle's life alone 
furnishes illustrations of its mercantile relations 
with Acliaia 011 the W., Macedonia on the X., and 
Syria on the 1C. At the close of his second mis- 
sionary circuit, he sailed across from Corinth to 
Ephesus (Acts xvtii. l‘J) when on his way to Syria 
(ib. 21, 22); and there is some reason for believing 
that he once made the same short voyage over the 
gEgean in the opjosite direction at a later period 
[CouiNTiiiANs, KnusT Kri^ri.F to]. On the third 
missionary circuit, besides the notice of the journey 
from Ephesus to Macedonia (xix. 21, xx. 1), we 
have the coast voyage on the return to Syria given 
in detail (xx., xxi.) and the geographical relations 
of this city with the islands and neighboring parts 
of the coast minutely indicated (xx. 15-17). To 
these passages we must add 1 Tim. i. 3; 2 Tim. 
iv. 12, 20; though it is difficult to say confidently 
whether the journeys implied there were by land 
or by water. See likewise Acts xix. 27, xx. 1. 

As to the relations of Ephesus to the inland 
regions of the continent, these also are prominently 
brought before us in the A jostle's travels. The 
“ upper coasts” (tci avwTfpiKa pepy, Acts xix. 1) 
through which he passed when about to take up his 
residence in the city, were the Phrygian table-lands 
of the interior; and it was probably in tbe same 
district that on a previous occasion (Acts xvi. 0) he 
formed the unsuccessful project of preaching the 
go8|>el in the district cf Asia. Two great roads 11 1 
least in the Roman times, led eastward from Eph- 
•nus one through the passes of Tinolus to Sardis 


(Rev. ili. 1) and thence to Galatia and the X E. 
the other round the extremity of Pactyas to Mag- 
nesia, and so up the valley of the Maeander to loo- 
mum, whence the communication was direct to the 
Euphrates and to the Syrian Antioch. There seem 
to have been Sardian and Magnesian gates on the 
E. side of Ephesus, corresponding to these roads 
respectively. There were also coast-roads leading 
northwards to Smyrna and southwards to Miletus. 
By the latter of these it is probable that the Ephe- 
sian elders travelled, when summoned to meet Paul 
at the latter city (Acts xx. 17, 18). Part of the 
pavement of the Sardian road has been noticed by 
travellers under the difls of Gallcsus. All these 
roads, and others, are exhibited on the map in 
l>eake’s Asia Minor. 

2. Temple and Worship of Diana. — Conspic- 
uous at the head of the harbor of Ephesus was 
the great temple of Diana or Artemis, the tutelary 
divinity of the city. This building was raised on 
immense substructions, in consequence of the 
swampy nature of the ground. The earlier temple, 
which had been begun before the Persian war, was 
burnt down in the night when Alexander the Great 
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Han of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. (From 
GuliTs Ephesiaca.) 

was horn; and another structure, raised by the en- 
thusiastic corporation of all the inhabitants of 
“Asia,” had taken its place. Its dimensions vyere 
very great. In length it was 4*25 feet, and in 
breadth ‘220. The columns were 127 in number, 
and each of them was GO feet high. In style, too, 
it constituted an epoch in Greek art (Vitrov. iv. 1); 
since it was here first that the graceful Ionic ordei 
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cas perfected. The magnificence of this sanctuary 
was a proverb throughout the civilized world. ( f O 
rrjs 'Aprepibos nabs iv ’E (pirrcp p6vos eVrl Oeoov 
of/cos, Philo Byz. Sped. Mund. 7.) All these 
circumstances give increased force to the architect- 
ural allegory in the great epistle which St. Paul 
wrote in this place (1 Cor. iii. 9*17), to the pas- 
sages where imagery of this kind is used in the 
epistles addressed to Ephesus (Eph. ifr 19-22; 1 
Tim. iii. 15, vi. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 19, 20), and to the 
words spoken to the Ephesian elders at Miletus 
(Acts xx. 32). 

The chief points connected with the uproar at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 23-41) are mentioned in the 
article Diana ; but the following details must be 
added. In consequence of this devotion, the city 
of Ephesus was called i/ecotcSpos (ver. 35) or 
“ warden ” of Diana. This was a recognized title 
applied in such cases, not only to individuals, but 
to communities. In the instance of Ephesus, the 
term is abundantly found both on coins and on in- 
scriptions. Its neocorate was in fact, as the “ town- 
clerk ” said, proverbial. Another consequence of 
the celebrity of Diana’s worship at Ephesus was, 
that a large manufactory grew up there of portable 
shrines {vaol, ver. 24, the a (pidpupLara of Dionys. 
HaHcarn. ii. 2, and other writers), which strangers 
purchased, and devotees carried with them on jour- 
neys or set up in their houses. Of the manufact- 
urers engaged in this business, perhaps Alexander 
the “coppersmith” (S 2 Tim. iv. 14) 

was one. The case of Demetrius the “ silver- 
smith ” (apyupoTToios in the Acts) is explicit. He 
was alarmed for his trade when he saw the gospel, 
under the preaching of St. Paul, gaining ground 
upon idolatry and superstition; and he spread a 
panic among the craftsmen of various grades, the 
rexvTrat ( ver . 24) or designers, and the ipyarai 
(ver. 25) or common workmen, if this is the dis- 
tinction between them. 

3. The Asiarchs. — Public games were connected 
with the worship of Diana at Ephesus. The month 
of May was sacred to her. The uproar mentioned 
in the Acts very probably took place at this season. 
St. Paul was certainly at Ephesus about that time 
of the year (1 Cor. xvi. 8); and Demetrius might 
well be peculiarly sensitive if he found his trade 
failing at the time of greatest concourse. However 
this may be, the Asiarchs {'Aaiapx*h A* V. 
“chiefs of Asia”) were present (Acts xix. 31). 
These were officers appointed, after the manner 
of the sediles at Rome, to preside over the games 
which were held m different parts of the province 
of Asia, just as other provinces had their Galat- 
avchsy Lyciarehs , <tc. Various cities would require 
the presence of these officers in turn. In the ac- 
count of Polycarp’s martyrdom at Smyrna (Hefele, 
Pal. Apost. p. 28G) an important part is played by 
the Asiarch Philip. It is a remarkable proof of the 
influence which St. Paul had gained at 
Ephesus, that the Asiarchs took his side in 
the disturbance. See Dr. Wordsworth’s 
note on Acts xix. 31. [Asiakch.e.] 

4. Study and practice of mayic. — Not 
unconnected with the preceding subject was 
the remarkable prevalence of magical arts 
at Ephesus. This also comes conspicuously 
into view in St. Luke’s narrative. The pe- 
culiar character of St. Paul’s miracles (§i/- 
"cfyueis oh t as rvxovcras , ver. 11) would 
seem to have been intended as antagonistic to the 
Prevalent superstition. In illustration of the mag- 
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ical books which were publicly burnt (ver. 19) 
under the influence of St. Paul’s preaching, it ir 
enough here to refer to the ’E <piaia ypapparu 
(mentioned by Plutarch and others), which were 
regarded as a charm when pronounced, and when 
written down were carried about as amulets. Th« 
faith in these mystic syllables continued, more or 
less, till the sixth century. See the Life of Alexan- 
der of Tralles in the Diet, of Biog. [See also 
Grotitis and Wetstein on Acts xix. 19.] 

5. Provincial and municipal government. — It is 
well known that Asia was a proconsular province; 
and in harmony with this fact we find proconsuls 
(a^u7raTOi, “deputies,” A. V.) specially men- 
tioned (ver. 38). Nor is it necessary to inquire 
here whether the plural in this passage is generic, 
or whether the governors of other provinces were 
present in Ephesus at the time. Again we learn 
from Pliny (v. 31) that Ephesus was an assize^ 
town ( forum or conventus ) ; and in the sacred nar- 
rative (ver. 38) we find the court-days alluded to 
as actually^ being held ( dydpaioi ayov t«i, A. V. 
“the law is open”) during the uproar; 1 hough 
perhaps it is not absolutely necessary to give the 
expression this exact reference as to time (see 
Wordsworth). Ephesus itself was a “ free city,” 
and had its own assemblies and its own magistrates. 
The senate (yepovala or fiovAr)) is mentioned, not 
only by Strabo, but by Josephus {Ant. xiv. 10, § 
25, xvi. 6, §§ 4, 7); and St. Luke, in the narrative 
before us, speaks of the (vv. 30, 33, A. V. 

“the people”) and of its customary assemblies 
(evvSfxtp €KKAr)(ria y w. 39, A. V. “a lawful as- 
sembly”). That the tumultuary meeting which 
was gathered on the occasion in question should 
take place in the theatre (vv. 29, 31) was nothing 
extraordinary. It was at a meeting in the theatre 
at Caesarea that Agrippa I. received his death- 
stroke (Acts xii. 23), and in Greek cities this was 
often the place for large assemblies (Tac. Hist, ii 
80; Val. Max. ii. 2). We even find conspicuous 
mention made of one of the most important mu- 
nicipal officers of Ephesus, the “ Town-Clerk ” 
( ypapparevs ) or keeper of the records, whom we 
know from other sources to have been a person of 
great influence and responsibility. 

It is remarkable how all these political and re- 
ligious characteristics of Ephesus which appear in 
the sacred narrative, are illustrated by inscriptions 
and coins. An apx^ov or state -paper office is 
mentioned on an inscription in Chishull. The 
ypapparei/s frequently appears; so also the ’Atn- 
apx ai an( ^ avQvivaTOi. Sometimes these words 
are combined in the same inscription : see for in- 
stance Bi'ckb. Corp. Insc. 2999, 2994. The fol- 
lowing is worth quoting at length, as containing 
also the words brj/xos and vecotcdpos' 'H <piAo<re~ 
fiacrTbs ’E (pealcov fiovA)) Kal 6 vewtedpos dryxos 
Kadiipcoaav iirl avdvw drov TleSouKatov fl penneef- 



Coin of Ephesus, exhibiting the Temple of Diana. 

j vov \pr)<pi<rafX€VOu Ti&. KA- ’ WaAiKOu rod ypapr 
I juaTews rov Siyxov. 2906. The coins of Ephestu 
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ire full of allusions to the worship of Diana in 
various aspects. The word ycotK6pos is of fre- 
quent occurrence. That which is given above has 
also the word aydinraro?: it exhibits an image of 
the temple, and, bearing as it does, the name and 
head of Nero, it must have been struck about the 
time of St. Paul's stay in Ephesus. 

Wc should enter on doubtful ground if we were 
to speculate on the Gnostic and other errors which 
grew up at Ephesus in the later apostolic age, and 
which are foretold in the address at Miletus, and 
indicated in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and more 
distinctly in the Epistles to Timothy. It is more 
to our purpose if we briefly put down the actual 
facts recorded in the N. T. as connected with the 
rise and early progress of Christianity in this city. 

That Jews were established there in considerable 
numbers is known from Josephus (11. c.), and might 
be inferred from its mercantile eminence; but it is 
also evident from Acts ii. 9, vi. 9. In harmony 
with the character of Ephesus as a place of con- 
course and commerce, it is here, and here only N that 
we find disciples of John the liaptist explicitly 
mentioned after the ascension of Christ (Acts xviii. 
25, xix. 3). The case of Apollos (xviii. 24) is an 
exemplification further of the intercourse between 
this place and Alexandria. The first seeds of 
Christian truth were possibly sown at Ephesus 


immediately after the Great Pentecost (Act* ii.) 
Whatever previous plans St. Paul may have enter- 
tained (xvi. 0), his first visit was on his return 
from the second missionary circuit (xviii. 19-21); 
and his stay on that occasion was very short : nor 
is there any proof that he found any Christians at 
Ephesus; but lie left there Aquila ami Priscilla 
(ver. 19), who both then and at a later period (2 
Tim. iv. 19) were of signal service. In St. Paul’s 
own stay of more than two years (xix. 8, 10, ia. 
31), which formed the most important passage ol' 
his third circuit, and during which he lalxired. first 
in the synagogue (xix. 8), and then in the school 
of Tyrannus (ver. 9), and also in private hom«es 
(xx. 20), and during which he wrote the I'irst 
Epistle to the Corinthians, we have the period of 
the chief evangelization of this shore of the zEgean. 
The direct narrative in Acts xix. receives but little 
elucidation from the Epistle to the Ephesians 
which was written several years after from Pome; 
but it is supplemented in some important particu- 
lars (especially as regards the Apostle’s personal 
habits of self-denial, xx. 34) by the address at Mi- 
letus. This address shows that the church at Eph- 
esus was thoroughly organized under its presbyters. 
At a later period Timothy was set o^cr them, as 
we learn from the two epistles addressed to him. 
Among St. Paul’s other companions, two, Trophi- 



View of the Theatre at Ephesus. (From Laborde.) 


u js and Tychicns, were natives of Asia (xx. 4), 
and the latter probably (2 Tim. iv. 12), the former 
certainly (Acts xxi. 29), natives of Ephesus. In 
the same connection we ought to mention Onesiph- 
orus (2 'Tim. i. 10—18) and his household (iv. 19). 
On the other hand must be noticed certain specified 
Ephesian antagonists of the Apostle, the sons of 
Sceva and his party (Acts xix. 14), llunenaus and 
Alexander (1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. iv. 14), and Phy- 
gellus and llermogenes (2 Tim. i. 15). 

The site of ancient Ephesus lias been visited and 
examined by many travellers during the last 200 
years; and descriptions, more or less copious, have 
been given by PoeocKe, Tournefort, Spoil and 
Wheler, Chandler, Poitfoulat, Prokesch, Heanjour, 
Schubert, Arundell, fellows, and Hamilton. The 
fullest accounts are, among the older travellers, in 
Chandler, and among the more recent, in llomil-l 


ton. Sonic views are given in the second volume 
of the Ionian Antiquities, published by the Dilet- 
tanti Society. Leake, in his Asia Minor, has a 
discussion on the dimensions and style of the 
Temple. The whole place is now utterly desolate, 
with the exception of the small Turkish village at 
Aynsnluk. The ruins are of vast extent, both on 
Coressus and on the plain; but there is great doubt 
as to many topographical details. In Kiepert’s 
fhllas is a map, more or less conjectural, the sub- 
stance of which will he found in the Diet, of Gtog. 
s. v. Ephesus. Guhl’s plans also are mostly from 
Kiepert. 

It is satisfactory, however, that the position of 
the theatre on Mount Prion is absolutely certain 
fellows says it must have been one of the largest 
in the world. A view of it, from Laborde. is given 
above. The situation of the temple is doubtful 
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but it probably stood where certain large masses re- 
main on the low ground, full in view of the theatre. 
The disappearance of the temple may easily be ac- 
counted for, partly by the rising of the soil, and 
partly by the incessant use of its materials for 
mediaeval buildings. Some of its columns are said 
to be in St. Sophia at Constantinople, and even in 
the cathedrals of Italy. 

To the works above referred to must be added, 
Perry, De rebus Ephesioj'um (Gott. 1837), a slight 
sketch; Guhl, Ephesiaca (Perl. 1843), a very 
elaborate work; Hemsen’s Pauius (Gott. 1830), 
which contains a good chapter on Ephesus ; Biscoe 
On the Arts (Oxf. 1829), pp. 274-285; Mr. Aker- 
man’s paper on the Coins of Ephesus in the Trans, 
of the Numismatic Soc. } 1841; Gronov. Antiq . 
Grcec. vii. 387-401; and an article by Ampere in 
the Rev. des Deux Afondes for January 1842. 

An elaborate work on Ephesus is understood to 
be in preparation by Mr. Falkener [since published, 
Lond. 1862]. J. S. H. . 

* The Apostle Paul in all probability wrote his 
Epistle to the Galatians at Ephesus, during his so- 
journ of nearly three years in that city (Acts xx. 
31). [Galatians, Epistle to the.] His so- 
journ there for so long a time illustrates what appears 
to have been a rule of the earliest missionaries, and 
that was to plant the gospel first in the principal 
towns, and then from these centres to extend the 
knowledge of it to other regions. 'Writing to the 
believers at Thessalonica, the most populous place 
in northern Greece, Paul commends them, because 
from them had “ sounded out the word of the 
Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also 
in every (other) place” with which travel and com- 
merce connected that metropolis (1 Tliess. i. 8). 
Ephesus held a similar rank in relation to the ad- 
jacent parts of Asia Minor (Acts xix. 10). The 
church at Ephesus was one of the seven churches 
to which the Apostle John at a subsequent period 
sent messages from Patmos (Rev. ii. 1 ff.). How 
sadly fulfilled were Paul’s predictions respecting the 
corruptions which should appear in this church 
after his death (Acts xx. 28 ff.), we learn from its 
condition as described by John (Rev. ii. 1-G). 
[Xicolaitaxs.] For the import and teachings 
of the communication which the Spirit sent through 
John to the church at Ephesus, see Trench’s Comm, 
on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asm, and 
Prof. Stuart’s Commentary on the Apocalypse. 

Forbiger ( Handb . der alten Geogr. ii. 188 ff.) 
cites the principal passages in the classical writers 
which illustrate the rank and earlier history of this 
capital of Roman Asia. There are articles on 

Ephesus ” in Pauly’s Real- Encyk. by Wester- 
mann, and in Herzog’s Real-Encyk. by Arnold. 
Lewin furnishes a sketch at some length of pro- 
consular Asia and Ephesus its capital ( Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul } i. 344-365). The incidents 
relating to Paul's life and labors in that city are 
drawn out in chap. viii. of Howson’s Scenes from 
the Life of St. Pauly and their Religious Lessons 
(Lond. 1866), reprinted by the American Tract 
Society (Boston, 1807). See also Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life ami Letters of St. Pauly ii. 80 ff 
(Amer. ed.). 

The approach of the West to the East in the 
assimilating power of its commerce, arts, and gen- 
eral civilization brings with it strange innovations 
A railroad at the present time connects the Apoc- 
Uyptic places. Smyrna and Ephesus, with each 
■>ther. “ By the railway,” says Preasens^ ( Land 
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of the Gospely p. 215), “we made the journey ir 
two hours. It crosses a smiling, fertile valley, ly- 
ing between green mountains, crowned not far from 
Ephesus by a fine glacier. Numerous herds are 
startled into flight at the whistle of the engine: 
several slow caravans pass before us, as if to draw 
the contrast between the antique locomotion of the 
desert world and the unbridled haste of a more 
advanced civilization.” H. 

EPH'RAL [j udgment ] : 'A(pa(ir}\ ‘ 

Alex. 0<pAa5; [Aid. with 8 MSS. ’O^AaA:] Oph 
lal)y a descendant of Judah, of the family of Hez- 
ron and of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 37). 

EPHOD (T^-S), a sacred vestment originally 
appropriate to the high-priest (Ex. xxviii. 4), but 
afterwards worn by ordinary priests (1 Sam. xxii. 
18), and deemed characteristic of the office (1 Sam. 
ii. 28, xiv. 3; Hos. iii. 4). For a description of 
the robe itself see High-priest. A kind of ephod 
was worn by Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 18), and by Da- 
vid when he brought the ark to Jerusalem (2 Sam 
vi. 14; 1 Chr. xv. 271; it differed from the priestly 
ephod in material, being made of ordinary linen 
(bad)y whereas the other was of fine linen (shesh)‘y 
it is noticeable that the LXX. does not give incogls 
or 'Ecpovd in the passages last quoted, but terms 
of more general import, (ttoAtj e£aAA os, ittoA ^ 
fAvaaivi]. Attached to the ephod of the high- 
priest was the breastplate with the Urim and 
Thummim; this was the ephod k«t’ i^ox^ which 
Abiathar carried off (1 Sam. xxiii. 0) from the 
tabernacle at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 9), and which Da- 
rid consulted (l Sam. xxiii. 9, xxx. 7). The im- 
portance of the ephod as the receptacle of the 
breastplate led to its adoption in the idolatrous forms 
of worship instituted in the time of the Judges 
(Judg. viii. 27, xvii. 5. xviii. 14 ft'.). The amount 
of gold used by Gideon in making his ephod (Judg. 
viii. 26) has led Gesenius ( Thes . p. 135), following 
the Peshito version, to give the word the meaning 
of an idol-image, as though that and not the priest 
was clothed with the ephod; but there is no evi- 
dence that the idol was so invested, nor does such 
an idea harmonize with the general use of the 
ephod. The ephod itself ivould require a consid- 
erable amount of gold (Ex. xxviii. 6 ff, xxxix. 2 
ff); but certainly not so large a sum as is stated 
to have been used by Gideon ; may we not therefore 
assume that to make an ephod implied the intro- 
duction of a new system of worship with its various 
accessories, such as the graven image, which seems 
from the prominence assigned to it in Judg. xviii. 
31 to represent the Urim and Thummim, the 
molten image, and the Teraphim (xvii. 4, 5), which 
would require a large consumption of metal ? 

W. L. B. 

E'PHOD ("TEN [ephod or image]:. 2ov<pG 
Alex. Ou<f>td‘ Ephod). Hanniel the son of Ephod, 
as head of the tribe of Manasseh, was one of the 
men appointed to assist Joshua and Eleazar in the 
apportionment of the land of Canaan (Nuin. x^xiv. 
23). 

ETHRAIM [Heb. Ephra'im] (0^?^ : 
’E (ppalp.’, Joseph. 'E<pfjalfA7)s‘- Ephraim ), the sec- 
ond son of Joseph by his wife Asenath. He was 
born during the seven years of plenteousness, and 
an allusion to this is possibly latent in the name, 
though it may also allude to Joseph’s increasing 
family; “ The name of the second he called Ephraim 
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(». c. double fruitfulness), for God hath caused me 
Lo be lruitful (N)H£n, hiphrmii) in the land of 
jay affliction ” (Gen. xli. 52, xlvi. 20). a 

The first indication we have of that ascendency 
over his elder brother Manasseh, which at a later 
period the tribe of Ephraim so unmistakably pos- 
sessed, is in the blessing of the children by .laeob, 
Gen. xlviii. — a passage on the age and genuineness 
of which the severest criticism has cast no doubt 
(Tueh, Genesis, p. 548; Ewald, i. 584, note). Like 
his own father, on an occasion not dissimilar, Ja- 
cob’s eyes were dim so that he could not see (xlviii. 
10, comp, xxvii. 1). The intention of Joseph was 
evidently that the right hand of Jacob should con- 
vey its ampler blessing to the head of Manasseh, 
his first-born, and he had so arranged the young 
men. Hut the result was otherwise ordained. Ja- 
cob had been himself a younger brother, and his 
words show plainly that he had not forgotten this, 
and that his sympathies were still with the younger 
of his two grandchildren. He recalls the time 
when he was dying with the birthright from' the 
vengeance of Esau; the day when, still a wanderer, 
God Almighty had appeared to him at “ Luz in 
the land of Canaan,” and blessed him in words 
which foreshadowed the name of h Ephraim; the 
still later day when the name of Ephrath c became 
bound up with the sorest trial of his life (xlviii. 7, 
xxxv. 16). And thus, notwithstanding the pre- 
arrangement and the remonstrance of Joseph, for 
the second time in that family, the younger brother 
was made greater than the elder — Ephraim was 
set before Manasseh (xlviii. 19, 20). 

Ephraim would appear at that time to have been 
about 21 years old. He was born before the be- 
ginning of the seven years of famine, towards the 
latter part of which Jacob had come to Egypt, 
17 years before his death (Gen. xlvii. 28). He fore 
Joseph's death Ephraim’s family had reached the 
third generation (Gen. 1. 23), and it must have 
been about this time that the affray mentioned in 
1 Chr. vii. 21 occurred, when some of the sons 
were killed on a plundering expedition along the 
sea-coast to rob the cattle of the men of Gath, and 
when Ephraim named a son Heriah, to perpetuate 
the memory of the disaster which had fallen on his 
house. [Hi'.niAU.] Obscure as is the interpreta- 
tion of this fragment, it enables us to catch our 
vast glimpse of the patriarch, mourning inconsol- 
able in the midst of the circle of his brethren, and 
at last commemorating his loss in the name of the 
new child, who, unknown to him, was to be the 
progenitor of the most illustrious of all his descend- 
ants — Jehoshua, or Joshua, the son of Nun (1 
Chr. vii. 27; see Ewald, i. 491). To this early 
period, too, must probably be referred the circum- 


« Josephus (Ant. it. 6, § 1) gives the derivation of 
the name somewhat differently — ” restorer, because 
tav was restored to the freedom of his forefathers ; ” 
inofiiiovv . . . Sta to aTTofio^ijvai ktA. 

o " I will make thee fruitful,” MnphrechA , 

dsn. xlviii. 4; Bo thou fruitful,” Phreh , 

xxxv. 11 ; both from tho same root as the name 
Ephraim. 

There seems to have been some connection be- 
.ween Kphrath, or Bethlehem, and Kphmhn, the clew 
lo which I* now lost (Kwald, Gtuch. 1. 493, note). 

The expression ft Kphrathite ” is generaHy applied 
to a native of Kphrnth, i. r. Bethlehem ; but then* are 
ionic instances of its meaning an Kphrahnlte. These 
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stance alluded to in Ps. Lxxviii. 9 shen the 
“children of Ephraim, carrying slack bows/* turned 
back in the day of battle.” Certainly no instance 
of such behavior is recorded in the later history. 

The numbers of the tribe do not at once fulfill 
the promise of the blessing of Jacob. At the cen- 
sus in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. i. 32, 33, ii. 
19) its numbers were 40,500, placing it at the 
head of the children of Rachel, Manasseh's number 
being 32,200, and Henjamin’s 35,400. Hut forty 
years later, on the eve of the conquest (Num. xxvi. 
37), without any apparent cause, while Manasseh 
had advanced to 52,700, and Henjamin to 45,600, 
Ephraim had decreased to 32,500, the only smaller 
number being that of Simeon, 22,200. At this 
period the families of both the brother tribes are 
enumerated, and Manasseh has precedence over 
Ephraim in order of mention. During the march 
through the wilderness the position of the sons of 
Joseph and Henjamin was on the west side of the 
tabernacle (Num. ii. 18-24), and the prince of 
Ephraim was Elishama the son of Ammihud 
(Num. i. 10). 

It is at the time of the sending of the spies that 
we are first introduced to the great hero to whom 
tlie tribe owed much of its subsequent greatness. 
The representative of Ephraim on this occasion was 
“ Oshea the son of Nun,” whose name was at the 
teilnination of the affair changed by Moses to the 
more distinguished form in which it is familiar to 
us. As among the founders of the nation Abram 
had acquired the name of Abraham, and Jacob of 
Israel, so Oshea. “help,” became Jehoshua or 
Joshua, “ the help of Jehovah” (Ewald, ii. 306). 

Under this great leader, and in spite of the 
smallness of its numbers, the tribe must have taken 
a high position in the nation, to judge from the 
tone which the Ephrnimites assumed on occasions 
shortly subsequent to the conquest. These will be 
referred to in their turn. 

According to the present arrangement of the 
records of the book of Joshua — the “Domesday 
book of Palestine ” — the two great tribes of Judah; 
and Joseph (Ephraim and Manasseh) first took 
their inheritance; and after them, the seven other 
tribes entered on theirs (Josh, xv., xvi., xvii., xviii. 
5). The boundaries of the portion of Ephraim are 
given in xvi. 1— 10. The passage is evidently in 
great disorder, and in our ignorance of the jiud- 
marks, and of the force of many of the almost tech- 
nical terms with which these descriptions abound, 
it is unfortunately impossible to arrive at more 
than an approximation to the case. The south 
boundary was coincident for part of its length with 
the north boundary of Henjamin. (Commencing at 
the Jordan, at the reach opposite Jericho,* it ran 

are 1 Sam. 1. 1 ; 1 K. xi. 26 , in both of wh'/h the 
word is accurately transferred lo our vprsion. But in 
Judg. xii. 6, where the Hebrew word is rhe same, and 

with the definite article H k* Incorrectly 

rendered ,f an Kphruhnltc.” In the other occurrence# 
of the word ” Kphralmito” in vv, 4, 6, 6 of tlie same 
chapter, tho Hebrew is ,f Kphrahn.” This narrative 
raises the curious inquiry, which we have no means 
of satisfying, whether tho Ephruimltes had not a j>e- 
culiar accent or jnitois — similar to that which in later 
times caused “ tlie speech ” of the (lalileaus to ,f be- 
tray ” them to the Inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

</ Tills Is the rendering of Kwald. 

e The expression ft Jordan-Jerleho ” Is a coinmoi 
one (Num. xxvi. 3,63; xxxlll 4S, &e.): the ” by ’ 
or ” uear ” in the A V. has uc ousiucss there. 
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to the “water of Jericho,” probably the 'Ain Duk 
or 'Ain Sultan ; thence by one of the ravines, the 
Wady Flarith or W. Suweinit , it ascended through 
the wilderness — Midbar, the uncultivated waste 
hills — to Mount Bethel and Luz ; and thence by 
Ataroth, “ the Japhletite,” Bethhoron the lower, 
and Gezer : — all with one exception unknown — to 
the Mediterranean, probably about Joppa. This 
agrees with the enumeration in 1 Chr. vii., in which 
Bethel is given as the eastern, and Gezer — some- 
where about Ramleh — as the western limit. The 
general direction of this line is N. E. by E. In 
Josh. xvi. 8, we probably have a fragment of the 
northern boundary (comp. xvii. 10), the torrent 
Kanah being the N'ahr tb-Akhdar just below the 
ancient Caesarea. But it is very possible that there 
never was any definite subdivision of the territory 
assigned to the two brother tribes. Such is cer- 
tainly the inference to be drawn from the very old 
fragment preserved in Josh. xvii. 14—18, in which 
the two are represented as complaining that only 
one portion had been allotted to them. At any 
rate, if any such subdivision did exist, it is not 
possible now to make out what it was, except, gen- 
erally, that Ephraim lay to the south and Manasseh 
to the north. Among the towns named as Manas- 
seh’s were Beth-shean in the Jordan valley, Endor 
on the slopes of the “ Little llcrmon,” Taanach on 
the north side of Carmel, and Dor on the sea- coast 
south of the same mountain. Here the boundary — 
the north boundary — joined that of Asher, which 
dipped below Carmel to take in an angle of the plain 
of Sharon : N. and N. W. of Manasseh lay Zeb- 
ulun and Issachar respectively. The territory thus 
allotted to the “ house of Joseph” may be roughly 
estimated at 55 miles from E. to W. by 70 from N. 
to S., a portion about equal in extent to the coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk [England] combined. 
But though similar in size, nothing can be more 
different in its nature from those level counties than 
this broken and hilly tract. Central Palestine con- 
sists of an elevated district which rises from the 
fiat ranges of the wilderness on the south of Judah, 
and terminates on the north with the slopes which 
descend into the great plain of Esdraelon. On the 
west a flat strip separates it from the sea, and on 
the east another flat strip forms the valley of the 
Jordan. Of this district the northern half was 
occupied by the great tribe we are now considering. 
This was the Har-Ephraim , the “ Mount [hill- 
country of] Ephraim,” a district which seems to 
extend as far south as Ramah and Bethel (1 Sam. 
i, 1, vii. 17 ; 2 Chr. xiii. 4, 19, compared with xv. 
8), places but a few miles north of Jerusalem, and 
within the limits of Benjamin. In structure it is 
limestone — rounded hills separated by valleys of 
denudation, but much less regular and monotonous 
than the part more to- the south, about and below 
Jerusalem; with “wide plains in the heart of the 
mountains, streams of running water, and continuous 
tracts of vegetation ” (Stanley, p. 229). All travel- 
lers bear testimony to the “ general growing rich- 
ness ” and beauty of the country in going north- 
wards from Jerusalem, the “innumerable fountains ” 
and streamlets, the villages more thickly scattered 
than anywhere in the south, the continuous corn- 
fields and orchards, the moist, vapory atmosphere 
(Martineau, pp. 516, 521; Van de Velde, i. 380, 
388 ; Stanley, p. 234, 235). These are the “precious 
things of the earth, and the fullness thereof,” which 
are invoked on the “ten thousands of Ephraim " 
ami the “thousands of Manasseh" in the blessing 
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of Moses. These it is which, while Dan. Judah, 
and Benjamin are personified as lions and wolves, 
making their lair and tearing their prey among the 
barren rocks of the south, suggested to the Lawgiver, 
as they had done to the Patriarch before him, the 
patient “ bullock ” and the “ bough by the spring, 
whose branches ran over the wall ’ 5 as fitter images 
for Ephraim (Gen. xlix. 22; Deut. xxxiii. 17). And 
centuries after, when its great disaster had fallen 
on the kingdom of Israel, the same images recur 
to the prophets. The “flowers ” are still there in 
the “ olive valleys,” “ faded ” though they be (Is. 
xxviii. 1). The vine is an empty unprofitable vine, 
whose very abundance is evil (Hos. x. 1); Ephraim 
is still the “bullock,” now “unaccustomed to the 
yoke,” but waiting a restoration to the “ pleasant 
places” of his former “pasture” (Jer. xxxi. 18; 
Hos. ix. 13, iv. 16) — “the heifer that is taught 
and loveth to tread out the corn,” the heifer with 
the “beautiful neck” (Hos. x. 11), or the “ kine 
of Bashan on the mountain of Samaria” (Amos 
iv. 1). 

The wealth of their possession had not the same 
immediately degrading effect on this tribe that it 
had on some of its northern brethren. [Asher.] 
Various causes may have helped to avert this evil. 
(1.) The central situation of Ephraim, in the high- 
way of all communications from one part of the 
country to another. From north to south, from 
Jordan to the Sea — from Galilee, or still more 
distant Damascus, to Philistia and Egypt — these 
roads all lay more or less through Ephraim, and 
the constant traffic along them must have always 
tended to keep the district from sinking into stag- 
nation. (2. ) The position of Shechem, the original 
settlement of Jacob, with his well and his “ parcel 
of ground,” with the two sacred mountains of Ebal 
and Gerizim, the scene of the impressive and sig- 
nificant ceremonial of blessing and cursing ; and of 
Shiloh, from whence the division of the land was 
made, and where the ark remained from the time 
of Joshua to that, of Eli ; and further of the tomb 
and patrimony of Joshua, the great hero not only 
of Ephraim but of the nation — the fact that all 
these localities were deep in the heart of the tribe, 
must have made it always the resort of large num- 
bers from all parts of the country — of larger 
numbers than any other place, until the establish- 
ment of Jerusalem by David. (3.) But there was 
a spirit about the tribe itself which may have been 
both a cause and a consequence of these advantages 
of position. That spirit, though sometimes taking 
the form of noble remonstrance and reparation 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 9-15), usually manifests itself in 
jealous complaint at some enterprise undertaken 
or advantage gained in which they had not a chief 
share. To Gideon (Judg. viii. 1), to Jephthah 
(xii. 1), and to David (2 Sam. xix. 41-43), the cry 
is still the same in effect — almost the same in 
words — “Why did ye despise us that our advice 
should not have been first had ? ” “ Why hast thou 
served us thus, that thou calledst us not?” The 
unsettled state of the country in general, and of the 
interior of Ephraim in particular (Judg. ix.), and 
the continual incursions of foreigners, prevented the 
power of the tribe from manifesting itself in a more 
formidable manner than by these murmurs, during 
the time of the Judges and the first stage of ,the 
monarchy. Samuel, though a Levite, was a native 
of Ramah in Mount Ephraim, and Saul belonged 
to a tribe closely allied to the family of Joseph, so 
that during the priesthood of the former and th# 
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reign of the latter the supremacy of Ephraim may 
be said to nave been practically maintained. Cer- 
tainly in neither case had any advantage been 
gained by their great rival in the south. Again, 
the brilliant successes of David and his wide in- 
fluence and religious zeal kept matters smooth for 
another period, even in the face of the blow given 
to both Shechem and Shiloh by the concentration 
of the civil and ecclesiastical capitals at Jerusalem. 
Twenty thousand and eight hundred of the choice 
warriors of the tribe, “ men of name throughout 
the house of their father,” went as far as Hebron 
to make David king over Israel (1 Cbr. xii. 30). 
Among the officers of his court we find more than 
one Kphraimite (1 Chr. xxvii. 10, 14), and the 
attachment of the tribe to his person seems to have 
been great (2 Sam. xix. 41-43). But this could 
not last much longer, and the reign of Solomon, 
splendid in appearance but oppressive to the people, 
developed both the circumstances of revolt, and the 
leader who was to turn them to account. Solomon 
saw through the crisis, and if he could have suc- 
ceeded in killing Jeroboam as he tried to do (1 K. 
xi. 40), the disruption might have been postponed 
for another century. As it was, the outbreak was 
deferred for a time, but the irritation was not 
allayed, and the insane folly of his son brought the 
mischief to a head, llehoboam probably selected 
Shechem - the old capital of the country — for his 
coronation, in the hope that his presence and the 
ceremonial might make a favorable impression, but 
in this he failed utterly, and the tumult which 
followed shows how complete was the breach — “ To 
your tents, O Israel ! now see to thine own house, 
David ! ” Rchoboam was certainly not the last 
king of Judah whose chariot went as far north as 
Shechem, but he was the last who visited it as a 
part of his own dominion, and he was the last who, 
having come so far, returned unmolested to his own 
capital. Jchoshaphat escaped, in a manner little 
short of miraculous, from the risks of the battle of 
Itamoth-Gilead, and it was the fate of two of his 
successors, Ahaziah and Josiah — differing in every- 
thing else, and agreeing only in this — that they 
were both carried dead in their chariots from the 
plain of Esdraclon to Jerusalem. 

Henceforward in two senses the history of 
Ephraim is the history of the kingdom of Israel, 
since not only did the tribe become a kingdom, but 
the kingdom embraced little besides the tribe. 'This 
is not surprising, and quite susceptible of explana- 
tion. North of Ephraim the country appears never 
to have been really taken possession of by the 
Israelites. Whether from want of energy on their 
part, or great stubbornness of resistance on that of 
the Canaanites, certain it is that of the list of towns 
from which the original inhabitants were not ex- 
pelled, the great majority belong to the northern 
tribes, Manasseh, Asher, Issachar, and Naphtali. 
And in addition to this original defect there is 
much in the physical formation and circumstances 
of the upper portion of Palestine to explain why 
those tribes never took any active part in the 
kingdom. They were exposed to the inroads and 
reductions of their surrounding heathen neighbors 
— on one side the luxurious Plirrnicians, on the 
other the plundering Bedouins of Midian; they 
were open to the attacks of Syria and Assyria from 
the north, and Egypt from the south ; the great 
nlain of Esdraclon, which communicated more or 
less with all the northern tribes, was the natural 
outlet of the no less natural high roads of the 


maritime plain from Egypt and tne Jordan valley 
for the tribes of the East, and formed an adnrrabl* 
base of operations for an invading army. 

Put on the other hand the position of Ephraim 
was altogether different. It was one at once of 
great, richness and great security. Her fertile plains 
and well- watered valleys could only be reached by 
a laborious ascent through steep and narrow ravines, 
all but impassable for an arm) . There is no record 
of any attack on the central kingdom, either from 
the Jordan valley or the maritime plain. On the 
north side, from the plain of Esdraclon, it was more 
accessible, and it was from this side that the final 
invasion appears to have been made. Put even on 
that side the entrance was so difficult and so easily 
defensible — as we learn from the description in 
the book of Judith (iv. 6, 7) — that, had the king 
dom of Samaria been less weakened by internal 
dissensions, the attacks even of the great Shal- 
maneser might have been resisted, as at a later 
date were those of Ilolofernes. How that kingdom 
originated, how it progressed, and how it fell, will 
be elsewhere considered. [Ishael, Kincdom of.] 
There are few tilings more mournful in the sacred 
story than the descent of this haughty and jealous 
tribe, from the culminating point at which it stood 
when it entered on the fairest portion of the Land 
of Promise — the chief sanctuary and the chief 
settlement of the nation within its limits, its leader 
the leader of the whole people — through the dis- 
trust which marked its intercourse with its fellows, 
while it was a member of the confederacy, and the 
tumult, dissension, and ungodliness which charac- 
terized its independent existence, down to the sud- 
den captivity and total oblivion which closed its 
career. Judah bad her times of revival and of re- 
curring prosperity, but here the course is uniformly 
downward — a sad picture of opportunities wasted 
and personal gifts abused. “ When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt. ... I taught Ephraim also to go, taking 
them by their arms, but they knew not that I 
healed them. I drew them with cords of a man, 
with hands of love . . . but the Assyrian shall 
be their king, because they refused to return. . . . 
How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I 
deliver thee, Israel? bow shall I make thee as 
Admah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? ” (IIos. 
xi. 1-8). G. 

E'PHRAIM (D^5?S [double fruitfulness ] : 
’E <f>pciin : Ephraim). In “ Baal-hnzor which is 
‘by’ Ephraim” was Absalom’s sheep-farm, at 
which took place the murder of Amnon, one of the 
earliest precursors of the great revolt (2 Sam. xiii. 

23). The Hebrew particle CT, rendered above 
“by” (A. V. “ beside ”), always seems to imply 
actual proximity, and therefore we should conclude 
that Ephraim was not the tribe of that name, but 
a town. Ewakl conjectures that it is identical with 
En train, ErmtoN, and Ormt.Mi of the 0. T., 
and also with the Ephraim which was for a time 
the residence of our Lord ( Gcsch . iii. 210, note). 
Hut with regard to the three first names there is 
the difficulty that they arc spelt with the guttural 
letter din, which is very rarely exchanged for the 
altph, which commences the name before ns. There 
is unfortunately no clew to its situation. 'I he LXX. 
make the following addition to verse 34: “And 
the watchman went and told the king, and said, I 
have seen men on the road of the Oronen (tth 
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upoovyv, Alex t cor opeoovriv) by the side of the 
mountain.” Ewald considers this to be a genuine 
addition, and to refer to Beth-7<o?m, N. W. of 
Jerusalem, oft' the Nablus road, but the indication 
is surely too slight for such an inference. iVny 
force it may have is againsi the identity of this 
Ephraim with that in John xi. 54, which was prob- 
ably in the direction N. E. of Jerusalem. G. 

E'PHRAIM (’E rbpaip.: Ephrem ; God. Arniat. 
Efrem), a city (’E. Keyoy.evr)v tt6\iv) “ in the 
district near the wilderness” to which our Lord 
retired with his disciples when threatened with 
violence by the priests (John xi. 54). By the 
“ wilderness ” (epy/Aos) is probably meant the wild 
uncultivated hill-country N. E. of Jerusalem, lying 
between the central towns and the Jordan valley. 
In this case the conjecture of Dr. Kobinson is very 
admissible that Ophrah and Ephraim are identical, 
and that their modern representation is et-Taiyibeh , 
a village on a conspicuous conical hill, commanding 
a view “ over the whole eastern slope, the valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea” (Bob. i. 444). It 
is situated 4 or 5 miles east of Bethel, and 16 from 
Jerusalem; a position agreeing tolerably with the 
indications of Jerome in the Onomasticon ( Ephraim , 
Ephron ), and is too conspicuous to have escaped 
mention in the Bible." G. 

E'PHRAIM, GATE OF (D^5^ ")??? : 
nv\rj 'E<ppai'fj.' porta Ephraim ), one of the gates 
of the city of Jerusalem (2 Iv. xiv. 13; 2 Chr. xxv. 
23; Neh. viii. 16, xii. 39), doubtless, according to 
the oriental practice, on the side looking towards 
the locality from which it derived its name, and 
therefore at the north, probably at 'or near the 
position of the present “ Damascus gate.” [Je- 
rusalem.] G. 

* EPHRAIM, MOUNT (Josh. xvii. 15; 
Judg. vii. 24; 1 Sam. i. l,and often) must be taken 
collectively, i. e. not any single mount, as the 
English reader might suppose, but the hill-country, 
or high lands generally, which fill up the greater 
part of central Palestine on the west of the Jordan. 
[Ephraim.] See Rob. Phys. Geogr. p. 35. 

H. 

E'PHRAIM, THE WOOD OF flJI 

• Spvfibs ’E (ppaifx ■ salius Ephraim ), a 
wood, or rather a forest (the word ya'ar implying 
dense growth), in which the fatal battle was fought 
between the armies of David and of Absalom (2 
Sam. xviii. 6), and the entanglement in which added 
greatly to the slaughter of the latter (ver. 8). It 
would be very tempting to believe that the forest 
derived its name from the place near which Ab- 
ealom’s sheep-farm was situated (2 Sam. xiii. 23), 
and which would have been a natural spot for his 
head-quarters before the battle, especially associated 
as it was with the murder of Amnon. But the 
statements of xvii. 24, 26, and also the expression 
of xviii. 3, “ that thou succor us out of the city,” 
i e. Mahanaim, allow no escape from the conclusion 
that the locality was on the east side of Jordan, 
though it is impossible to account satisfactorily for 
the presence of the name of Ephraim on that side 
of the river. The suggestion is due to Grotius that 
the name was derived from the slaughter of Ephrairt 
it the fords of Jordan by the Gileadites under 


« * For the identification of this Ephraim as the 
place of the Saviour’s retreat, see especially Dr. Robin- 
ion in Bibl. Sacra , ii. 398 ; and for its importance in 
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Jephthah (Judg. xii. 1, 4, 5); but that occurrence 
took place at the very brink of the river itself 
while the city of Mahanaim and the wooded country 
must have lain several miles away from the stream 
and on the higher ground above the Jordan valley 
Is it not at least equally probable that the forest 
derived its name from this very battle ? The great 
tribe of Ephraim, though not specially mentioned 
in the transactions of Absalom’s revolt, cannot fail 
to have taken the most conspicuous part in the 
affair, and the reverse was a more serious one than 
had overtaken the tribe for a very long time, and 
possibly combined with other circumstances to 
retard materially their rising into an independent 
kingdom. G. 

ETHRAIMITE (Vn?S : ’E <p pa elrr,s 
[Vat. ; Alex. e;c tov Efppaip : Ephralh(eas). 
Of the tribe of Ephraim ; elsewhere called « Eph- 
rathite” (Judg. xii. 5). [Ephraim.] 

W. A. W. 

F/PHRAIN [Hebrew, Ephra'in] 

Ephron; Keri, : ’E <ppc&v: Ephron), a, city 

of Israel, which with its dependent hamlets 
(fl 13 2 = “ daughters,” A. Y. “towns”) Abijah 
and the army of Judah captured from Jeroboam 
(2 Chr. xiii. 19). It is mentioned with Bethel and 
Jeshanah, but the latter not being known, little 
clew to the situation of Ephrain is obtained from 
this passage. It has been conjectured that this 
Ephrain or Ephron is identical with the Ephraim 
by which Absalom’s sheep-farm of Baal-hazor was 
situated; with the city called Ephraim near the 
wilderness in which our Lord lived for some time 

[John xi. 54] ; and with Ophrah (rH*D37), a city 
of Benjamin, apparently not far from Bethel (Josh, 
xviii. 23; comp. Joseph. B. ./. iv. 9, § 9), and 
which has been located by Dr. Kobinson (i. 447), 
with some probability, at the modern village of 
et-Taiyibeh.. But nothing more than conjecture 
can be arrived at on these points. (See Ewald, 
Geschichie, iii. 219, 466, v. 365; Stanley, p. 214 > 

G. 

EPH'RATAH, or EPH'RATH (rGTlEN, 

or JTJ5S [fruitful, Dietr.] : 'E<ppa9dznd 'E<ppdd; 
[Alex, in ver. 19, cppaQ:] Ephrata, Jerome). 1. 
Second wife of Caleb the son of Hezron, mother of 
Hur, and grandmother of Caleb the spy, according 
to 1 Chr. ii. 19, 50, and probably 24, and iv. 4. 
[Ca leb-Eph rata ii . ] 

2. The ancient name of Bethlehem- Judah, as is 
manifest from Gen. xxxv. 16, 19, xlviii. 7, both 
which passages distinctly prove that it was called 
Ephrath or Ephratah in Jacob’s time, and use the 
regular formula for adding, the modem name, 

Dqyn'5 s'n, which is Bethlehem, comp. e. y. 
Gen. xxiii. 2, xxxv. 27; Josh. xv. 10. It cannot 
therefore have derived its name from Ephratah, the 
mother of Hur, as the author of Qucest. Heb". in 
Para lip. says, and as one might otherwise have 
supposed from the connection of her descendants, 
Salma and Hur, with Bethlehem, which is some- 
what obscurely intimated in 1 Chr. ii. 50, 51, iv. 
4. It seems obvious therefore to infer that, on th* 
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contrary. Ephratah the mother of II ur was so called 
from the town of her birth, and that she probably 
was the owner of the town and district. In fact, 
that her name was really gentihtious. But if this 
be so, it would indicate more communication be- 
tween the Israelites in Egypt and the Canaanites 
than is commonly supposed. When, however, we 
recollect that the land of Goshen was the border 
country on the Palestine side; that the Israelites 
in Goshen were a tribe of sheep and cattle drovers 
(Gen. xlvii. 3); that there was an easy communica- 
tion between Palestine and Egypt from the earliest 
times (Gen. xii. 10, xvi. 1, xxi. 21, &c.); that there 
are indications of communications between the 
Israelites in Egypt and the Canaanites, caused by 
their trade as keepers of cattle, 1 Chr. vii. 21, and 
that in the nature of things the owners or keepers 
of large herds and flocks in Goshen would have 
dealings with the nomad tribes in Palestine, it will 
perhaps seem not impossible that a son of Hezron 
may have married a woman having property in 
Ephratah. Another way of accounting for the con- 
nection between Ephratah’s descendants and Beth- 
lehem, is to suppose that the elder Caleb w’as not 
really the son of Hezron, but merely reckoned so as 
the head of a Hezronite house. He may in this 
case have been one of an Edomitish or Horite 
tribe, an idea which is favored by the name of his 
son 1 1 ur [Caleb], and have married an Kphrathite. 
Caleb the spy may have been their grandson. It is 
singular that “Salma the father of Bethlehem” 
should have married a Canaanitish w’oman. Could 
she have been of the kindred of Caleb in any way ? 
If she were, and if Salma obtained Bethlehem, a 
portion of llur’s inheritance, in consequence, this 
would account for both Hur and Salma being called 
“father of Bethlehem.” Another possible explana- 
tion is, that Ephratah may have been the name 
given to some daughter of Benjamin to commem- 
orate the circumstance of Rachel his mother having 
died close to Ephrath. This would receive some 
support from the son of Rachel's other son Joseph 
being called Ephraim, a word of identical etymology, 

is appears from the fact that \TTH£S means in- 
differently an Ephrathite, i. e. Beth leh emit e (lluth 
i. 1, 2), or an Ephraimite (1 Sam. i. 1). But it 
would not account for Ephratah \s descendants being 
settled at Bethlehem. The author of the Quasi. 
I lehr, in Paralip. derives Ephrata from Ephraim , 
“ Ephrath, quia de Ephraim fuit.” But this is not 
consistent with t lie appearance of the name in Gen. 
It is perhaps impossible to come to any certainty 
on the subject. It must sutlice therefore to note, 
that in Gen., and perhaps in Chron., it is called 
Ephrath or Ephrata; in Ruth, Bethlehem- Judah ; 
hut the inhabitants, Ephrathitcs ; in Micah (v. 2), 
Bcthlehcm-Ephratah ; in Matt. ii. G, Bethlehem in 
the lawl of Judo. Jerome, and after him Kaliscli, 
observes that Ephratah, fruitful , has the same 
meaning as Bethlehem, house of bread ; a view 
which is favored by Stanley’s description of the 
neighboring corn-fields ( Sinai and Palestine , p. 
104). [Bethlehem.] 

3. Geseiiius thinks that in I's. cxxxii. G, Ephra- 
tah means Ephraim . A. C. U. 

* If Ephratah stands for Ephraim (see No. 3 
above) the territory of that name, it must refer 
especially to Shiloh, one of the former sanctuaries 
of the ark of the covenant in that tribe, llupfeld 
••plains Ephiatah in this passage as an appellative, 
•HJt a proper name, t. e. “ fruitful,” sc. field, put 
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poetically for Bcth-shemesh, like “field of wood” 
for Kirjath-jearim in the other line ( Die Psalmen t 
iv. 311 f.). The two places were near each other, 
and those searching for the lost ark after its capture 
by flic Philistines (2 Sam. vi. 1 ff.) may have heard 
of it at one of the places, and have found it at the 
other (see the psalm). Hengstenberg insists {Die 
Psalmen , iv. 75 ff.) that Ephratah is Bethlehem in 
this place as elsewhere, and tiiat David, who wrote 
the psalm, means that the ark, which he waa 
removing to Mount Zion where it would be hence- 
forth so accessible, might be said now to bi 
“ found,” whereas, in his youth at Bethlehem they 
had only heard of it, as it were, by rumor. H. 

EPHRATHITE OrV^S : ■ 

Ephratieus). 1. An inhabitant of Bethlehem (Ruth 
i. 2 [applied to Elimelecii and his family]). 

2. [1 Sam. i. 1, ’E (ppaip., Alex. E<ppadcuos; 1 
K. xi. 2G, ’E eppadi (Vat. -0et).] An Ephraimite 
(1 Sam. i. 1 [Elkanah, father of Samuel] ; Judg. 
xii. 5 [see p. 752, note c], &c.). A. C. H. 

E'PHRON Ci'Vl??? [fawn-lilce\ ■. ’E<pp<iv. 
Ephron ), the son of Zochar [Zohar, A. V.], a Hit- 
tite; the owner of a field which lay facing Mamre 
or Hebron, and of the cave therein contained, which 
Abraham bought from him for 400 shekels of silver 
(Gen. xxiii. 8-17, xxv. 9, xlix. 29, 30, 1. 13). By 
Josephus {Ant. i. 14) the name is given as Ephraim; 
and the purchase-money 40 shekels. 

* In the account of the negotiations between 
Ephron and Abraham for the purchase of the field 
of Maehpelah, related with so much minuteness in 
Gen. xxiii. 3-18, we have a living picture of tht 
ceremony and finesse for which the Orientals are so 
remarkable on such occasions. I)r. Thomson has 
an extended passage, in which he shows how exactly 
every part of that procedure is still exemplified in 
the dealings of buyers and sellers with each other 
among the modem Syrians {Land and Booh, ii. 
381-384). Hess, not taking into account this 
oriental trait, regards the compliments interchanged 
between the parties as seriously meant, and hence 
as evincive of rare generosity and disinterestedness 
{Geseh. der Patriarchal, i 3G7-371). Wilkinson 
also {Personal Names in the Bible, p. 424) speaks 
of Ephron on this occasion as a model of true 
courtesy. This sale of Ephron to Abraham is “ the 
first recorded legal contract in human history,” 
and it relates to the last object of man’s earthly 
care, the interment of the dead. 11. 

ETI1RON {'E<ppcvr: Ephron ), a very strong 
city {tt6\is /u€yd\rj oxvph a<p6dpa) on the east of 
Jordan between Carnaim (Ashteroth-Karnaim) and 
Beth-shcan, attacked and demolished by Judas 
Mace abacus (1 Macc. v. 4G-52; 2 Macc. xii. 27). 
From the description in the former of these two 
passages it appears to have been situated in a defile 
or valley, ami to have completely occupied the pass. 
Its site has not been yet discovered. G. 

ETHRON, MOUNT 1H : T h 

opot 'E<ppd'v : JAww Ephron). The “ cities of 
Mount Ephron ” formed one of the landmarks of 
the northern boundary of the tribe of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 9), between the “water of Nephtoali ” and 
Kirjath-jearim. As these latter are with great 
probability identified with .4m Lifta and Anne! 
cl-Ennh, Mount Ephron is probably the rang** of 
hills on the west side of the Wady Beit-llanina 
(traditional valley of the Terebinth), opposite lifUt* 
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rrtiicn stands on the eastern side. It may possibly 
3© the same place as Eimikain. G. 

EPICURE'ANS, THE ('EmKovpeM, de- 
rived their name from Epicurus (342-271 b. c.), a 
philosopher of Attic descent, whose “ Garden ” at 
Athens rivalled in popularity the “ Porch ” and 
the “ Academy.” The doctrines of Epicurus found 
wide acceptance in Asia Minor ( Lampsacus , Mity- 
lene , Tarsus , Diog. L. x. 1, 11 ff.) and Alexandria 
(Diog. L. L c.), and they gained a brilliant advocate 
at Borne in Lucretius (95-50 b. c.). The object 
of Epicurus was to find in philosophy a practical 
guide to happiness (ivepyeia . . . rbv eubalpova 
fiiov Trepnroiovaa, Sext. Emp. ado. Math. xi. 1G9). 
True pleasure and not absolute truth was the end 
at which he aimed ; experience and not reason the 
test on which he relied. He necessarily cast aside 
dialectics as a profitless science (Diog. L. x. 30, 31), 
and substituted in its place (as rb ko.vovik.6v, Diog. 
L. x. 19) an assertion of the right of the senses, in 
the widest acceptation of the term, to be considered 
as the criterion of truth (KpiT^pia aXrjdeias 
elvai ray alffOrjaeis Kal ras i rpoA'fjtyeis (general 
notions) Kal r a nddy). He made the study of 
physics subservient to the uses of life, and especially 
to the’ removal of superstitious fears (Lucr. i. 14b 
ff.); and maintained that ethics are the proper 
study of man, as leading him to that supreme and 
lasting pleasure which is the common object of all. 

It is obvious that a system thus framed would 
degenerate by a natural descent into mere material- 
ism; and in this form Epicurism was the popular 
philosophy at the beginning of the Christian era 
(cf. Diog. L. x. 5, 9). When St. Paul addressed 
“ Epicureans and Stoics ” (Acts xvii. 18) at Athens, 
the philosophy of life was practically reduced to the 
teaching of those two antagonistic schools, which 
represented in their final separation the distinct 
and complementary elements which the gospel rec- 
onciled. For it is unjust to regard Epicurism as 
a mere sensual opposition to religion. It was a 
necessary step in the development of thought, and 
prepared the way for the reception of Christianity, 
not only negatively but positively. It not only 
weakened the hold which polytheism retained on 
the mass of men by daring criticism, but it main- 
tained with resolute energy the claims of the body 
to be considered a necessary part of man’s nature 
coordinate with the soul, and affirmed the existence 
of individual freedom against the Stoic doctrines 
of pure spiritualism and absolute fate. Yet out- 
wardly Epicurism appears further removed from 
Christianity than Stoicism, though essentially it is 
at least as near; and in the address of St. Paul 
(Aits xvii. 22 ft'.) the affirmation of the doctrines 
of creation (v. 24), providence (v. 20), inspiration 
(v. 23), resurrection, and judgment (v. 31), appears 
to be directed against the cardinal errors which it 
involved. 

The tendency which produced Greek Epicurism, 
when carried out to its fullest development, is pe- 
culiar to no age or country. Among the Jews it 
Jed to Sadduceeism [Sapduckes], and Josephus 
appears to have drawn his picture of the sect with 
\ distinct regard to the Greek prototype (Joseph 
Ant. xviii. 1, § 4; B. J. ii. 8, § 14; cf. Ant. x. 
II, § 7 , de Epicureis ). In modern times the essay 
>f Gassendi ( Syntagma Philosopklce Epicuri , Hag. 
Com. 1G59) was a significant symptom of the res- 
/)ratiou of sensationalism. 

The chief original authority for the philosophy 
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of Epicurus is Diogenes Laertius (lib. x.). who hag 
preserved some of his letters and a list of his prin 
cipal writings. The poem of Lucretius must be 
used with caution, and the notices in Cicero, Sen- 
eca, and Plutarch are undisguisedly hostile. 

B. F. W. 

EPIPH'ANES (1 Macc. i. 10, x. 1). [Anti 
ochus Epiphanes.] 

EP'IPHI ( 5 E7ri<^4 [Alex, once 3 Macc 

vi. 38), name of the eleventh month of the Egyp 
tian Vague year, and the Alexandrian or Egyptian 

% 

Julian year: Copt. 6111111 ; Arab. In 

ancient Egyptian it is called “ the third month [of] 
the season of the waters.” [Egypt.] The name 
Epiphi is derived from that of the goddess of the 
month, Apap-t (Lepsius, Chron. d. JEg. i. 141). 
The supposed derivation of the Hebrew month- 
name Abib from Epiphi is discussed in other arti- 
cles. [Chronology; Months.] R. S. P. 

EPISTLE. The Epistles of the N. T. are de- 
scribed under the names of the Apostles by whom, 
or the churches to whom, they were addressed. It 
is proposed in the present article to speak of the 
epistle or letter as a means of communication. 

The use of written letters implies, it needs hardly 
be said, a considerable progress in the development 
of civilized life. There must be a recognized sys- 
tem of notation, phonetic or symbolic; men must 
be taught to write, and have writing materials at 
hand. In the early nomadic stages of society ac- 
cordingly, like those which mark the period of the 
patriarchs of the 0. T., we find no traces of any 
but oral communications. Messengers are sent 
instructed what to say from Jacob to Esau (Gen. 
xxxii. 3), from Balak to Balaam (Num. xxii. 5, 
7, 16), bringing back in like manner a verbal, 
not a written answer (Num. xxiv. 12). The nego- 
tiations between Jephthah and the king of the 
Ammonites (Judg. xi. 12, 13) are conducted in the 
same way. It is still the received practice in the 
time of Saul (1 Sam. xi. 7, 9). The reign of Da> 
vid, bringing the Israelites, as it did, into contact 
with the higher civilization of the Phoenicians, wit- 
nessed a change in this respect also. The first 

recorded letter = “book;” comp, use of 

iSijSAloi/, Herod, i. 123) in the history of the O. T. 
was that which “ David wrote to Joab, and sent by 
the hand of Uriah ” (2 Sam. xi. 14), and this must 
obviously, like the letters that came into another 
history of crime (in this case also in traceable con- 
nection with Phoenician influence, 1 IC. xxi. 8, 9), 
have been “ sealed with the king’s seal,” as at once 
the guarantee of their authority, and a safeguard 
against their being read by any but the persons to 
whom they were addressed. The material used for 
the impression of the seal was probably the “ clay ” 
of Job xxxviii. 14. The act of sending such a let- 
ter is, however, preeminently, if not exclusively, a 
kingly act, where authority and secrecy were neces- 
sary. Joab, e. g. answers the letter which David 
had sent him after the old plan, and receives a ver- 
bal message in return. The demand of Benhadad 
and Ahab’s answer to it are conveyed in the same 
way (1 K. xx. 2, 5). Written communications, 
however, become more frequent in the later history. 
The king of Syria sends a letter to the king ot 
Israel (2 K. v. 5, 6). Elijah the prophet sends a 
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uriting to Jehoram (2 Chr. xxi. 12). 

Hezekiah introduces a system of couriers like that 
itlenvards so fully organized under the Persian 
kings (2 Chr. xxx. G, 10; corap. Herod, viii. 08, 
and lCsth. viii. 10, 14), and receives from Sennach- 
erib the letter which he “ spreads before the I„ord ” 
(2 K. xix. 14). Jeremiah writes a letter to the 
exiles in Babylon (.Jer. xxix. 1, 3). The books of 
Ezra and Xehemiah contain or refer to many such 
documents (Ezr. iv. G, 7, 11, v. G, vii. 11; Neh. ii. 
7, 1), vi. 5). r l'he stress laid upon the u open let- 
ter ” sent by Sanballat (Xeh. vi. 5) indicates that 
this was a breach of the customary etiquette of the 
Persian court. The influence of Persian, and yet 
more, perhaps, that of Greek civilization, led to the 
more frequent use of letters as a means of inter- 
course. Whatever doubts may be entertained as 
to the genuineness of the epistles themselves, their 
occurrence in 1 Mace. xi. 30, xii. G, 20, xv. 1, 1G; 
2 Mace. xi. 1G, 34, indicates that they were recog- 
nized as having altogether superseded the older plan 
of messages orally delivered. The two stages of 
the history of the X. T. present in this respect a 
very striking contrast. The list of the Canonical 
Books show3 how largely epistles were used in the 
expansion and organization of the Church. Those 
which have survived may be regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of many others that are lost/ We are 
perhaps too much in the habit of forgetting that 
the Absence of all mention of written letters from 
the gospel history is just as noticeable. With the 
exception of the spurious letter to Abgarus of 
Edcssa (Euseb. II. K. i. 13) there are no epistles 
of Jesus. The explanation of this is to be found 
partly in the circumstances of one who, known as 
the •* carpenter’s son,” was training as his disci- 
ples those who, like himself, belonged to the class 
of laborers and peasants, partly in the fact that it 
was by personal, rather than by written, teaching 
that the work of the prophetic office, which lie 
reproduced and perfected, had to he accomplished. 
The epistles of the N. T. in their outward form 
are such as might be expected from men who were 
brought into contact with Greek and Homan cus- 
toms, themselves belonging to a different nice, and 
so reproducing the imported style with only partial 
accuracy. They begin (the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and ] John excepted) with the names of the writ- 
er, and of those to whom the epistle is addressed. 
Then follows the formula of salutation (analogous 
to the ev TTpamiv of Greek, the X., S. />., or S. D. 
.1/., snlutem, snlutem (licit, snlutem (licit multnm , of 
Latin correspondence) — generally in St. Paul's 
epistles in some combination of the words ^dpis, 
tXeos, dpr}m 7: in others, as in Acts xv. 23, Jam. 
i. 1, with the closer equivalent of xatpen/. Then 
the letter itself commences, in the first j»erson, the 
singular and plural being used, as in the letters of 
Qeero, indiscriminately (comp. 1 Cor. ii.; 2 (’or. 
i. 8, 15; 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2; and passim). Then 
when the substance of the letter has been completed, 
questions answered, truths enforced, come the in- 
dividual messages, characteristic, in »St. Paul’s 
episiies especially, of one who never allowed his 
personal affections to he swallowed up in the great- 
ness of his work. The conclusion in this case was 
probably modified by the fact that the letters were 
tietatod to an amanuensis. When lie had done 
lis work, the Apostle took up the pen or reed, and 
wlded, in his own large characters (Gal. vi. 11), 
\he authenticating autograph, sometimes with spe- 


cial stress on the fact that this was his writing (1 
Cor. xvi. 21 ; Gal. vi. 11; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii 
17), always with one of the closing formtdee of sal- 
utation, “Grace be with thee” — “the grace of 
our lx>rd Jesus Christ he with your spirit.” In 
one instance, Horn. xvi. 22, the amanuensis in liis 
own name adds his salutation. In the tpbooao of 
Acts xxiii. 30, the uxrde of Acts xv. 21J, we have 
the equivalents to the vale, valet e, which formed 
the customary conclusion of Kornan letters. It 
need hardly be said that the fact that ht. Paul’s 
epistles were dictated in this way accounts for 
many of their most striking peculiarities, the fre- 
quent digressions, the long parentheses, the vehe- 
mence and euergy as of a man who is speaking 
strongly as his feelings prompt him rather than 
writing calmly. An allusion in 2 Cor. iii. 1 briugs 
before us another class of letters which must have 
been in frequent use in the early ages of the Chris- 
tian church, the ^no-roAd) a-varariKai , by which 
travellers or teachers were commended by one 
church to the good offices of others. Other per- 
sons (there may be a reference to Apollos, Acts 
xviii. 27) had come to the Church of Corinth re- 
lying on these. St. Paul appeals to his converts, 
as the iTn<TTo\^ Xpicrrov (2 Cor. iii. 3), written 
“ not with ink but with the spirit of the living 
God.” For other particulars as to the material 
and implements used for epistles, see Whiting. 

E. II. P. 

* Under this head we may properly notice a fevr 
additional particulars: — 

Paul’s habit of authenticating his letters, referred 
to above, enables us to trace a eorres]>ondenee be- 
tween 2 Thess. iii. 17 and Gal. vi. 11 which is very 
striking. The Apostle speaks in the former passage 
not only of adding there the salutation by his own 
hand, and as a sign (aij/j. eiW) or attestation of the 
genuineness of the letter, hut of this attestation 
(out to ypd(j>ooy so I write) as distinguished by a 
well-known peculiarity, from Gal. vi. 11, now, 
we learn incidentally what this peculiarity was, 
namely, the size of the written characters or letters 
with which lie was accustomed to write (ir^Af/rais 
ypdfJLfxa<Tiv , with how large letters, not how large a 
letter , A. V.), as compared with men’s ordinary 
writing. Meyer, it is true, thinks that Paul did 
not write in his own usual way in that instance, 
hut employed large letters or capitals because lie 
would emphasize that particular paragraph of the 
letter (Gal. vi. 11-18). With that view, the infer- 
ence which has been suggested falls away of course. 
But really there is no apparent reason for mak- 
ing any such distinction between that part of ths 
letter and other parts. 

Paul’s mode of epistolary salutation is similar 
indeed to the ^afpeivor co irparTeiv of the Greeks 
(as remarked above), but diflers from it at the same 
time in a peculiar manner. This Apostle never 
employs the classical form, hut invariably sub- 
stitutes for it xapis *al (ipr}mj, X®P ,y » «Aeos, 
iipT]vi), or a similar combination. Such a rejection 
of the customary phrase, and the invention of a 
new one, cannot he otherwise than intentional. It 
has been suggested that the Greek formula, as con- 
taining a virtual prayer to the heathen gods, 
awakened heathenish associations, and was laid 
aside, therefore, for something more consonant to 
a just Christian feeling. It is certainly remarkable 
that, of the X. T. writers the Apostle James only 
in his Epistle, i. I, and in Acts xv. 23, employs the 
Greek form of salutation (^atp^a/ — “ greeting,’ 
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A. V.). a It occurs also, as we should expect, in 
Acts xxiii. 26, for it is a Roman officer there, and 
ft heathen, who writes to another Roman officer. 
The colloquial ^aipety, which is recognized as still 
current at a much later period (2 John, w. 10, 11), 
was in various respects a different usage. 

It has been held by some that Paul always em- 
ployed an amanuensis, and wrote no one of his 
epistles without that assistance. The rendering of 
the A. V. (“ How large a letter I have writteu with 
mine >wn hand,” Gal vi. 11) might lead us to sup- 
pose that in that instance, at least, he departed 
from bis usual practice. But the correct transla- 
tion (see above) removes that impression, showing 
that the remark applies rather to a few words or 
verses only of the lettev as the customary token of 
authenticity. There is more reason for supposing 
that he may have written the letter to Philemon 
without dictation, both on account of its brevity 
and the private nature of the contents. Paul's 
saying in ver. 19 that “be wrote” the guarantee 
to pay the debt (if Onesimus was to be held liable 
for anything), does not prove that he did not write 
the rest of the letter, but serves only to affirm the 
security of the pledge. It i§ barely possible that 
the capacity in which Onesimus proved himself so 
useful to Paul (Philem. vv. 11, 13) was that of an 
occasional amanuensis. His being a slave is not at 
variance with that supposition; for among the 
Greeks and Romans slaves were often trained to 
that particular art, and in other respects were so 
well educated as to be employed altogether for lit- 
erary services. (See Becker’s Callus, i. 121 ffi, 
Eng. trans.) 

In his N eutestameniliche Studien (Gotha, 1866), 
J. C. M. Laurent discusses several questions of in- 
terest, relating to the composition and form of 
Paul’s epistles. He maintains that the Apostle 
dictated all his letters with the exception of that 
to Philemon (which was wholly written by himself), 
and that he attested them all by some addition or 
postscript from his own hand. He attempts to dis- 
tinguish in every instance the places where Paul 
took the pen and inserted the attesting words. In 
the Epistle to the Romans he finds them in xv. 14- 
33; in 1 Cor. xvi. 21 ff., and 2 Cor. xiii. 10-13; in 
Gal. vi. 11-18; in Eph. vi. 21-24; in Phil. iv. 
21-23; in Col. iv. 18; in 1 Thess. v. 25-28, and 
2 Thess. iii. 17, 18; in 1 Tim. vi. 20, 21, and 2 
Tim. iv. 19-22, and in Tit. iii. 12-15. The con- 
clusion in some of the instances is very slightly 
supported. lor example, the Pauline ivoptdfa, 
and the strictly personal import of the paragraph, 
is said to prove that the words in 1 Thess. v. 25-28 
are certainly from Paul’s hand. ‘Again, it is argued 
that a/xrjv in Phil. iv. 20 closed the official part of 
the letter, and hence that the rest was written, as it 
were, privatim. On the other hand, Paul states 
expressly that he adds the salutation in Col. iv. 18, 
and that also in 1 Cor. xvi. 21, from which it 
would certainly be violent to separate the next two 
verses. So also ypdxpw in 2 Cor. xiii. 10 brings 
forward so distinctly the individual after the plu- 
rals Suvageda, x ai V°M ex/ ) which pre- 

cede, that we may reasonably ascribe that verse to 
Paul as well as the next two verses so closely con- 
nected with it. The reasoning is similar to this in 
the case of other epistles. 


a * It is supposed that the Apostle James drew up 
the letter inserted in Acts xv. 23-29, in virtue of his 
rffhe as pastor of the church at Jerusalem. The oc- 
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This writer adopts the hypothesis of certain other 
critics, though carried by him to a much greatei 
extent, that Paul, after dictating his letters to the 
amanuensis, carefully read them himself or had 
them read to him, and then wrote or had written on 
the margin various annotatory remarks where ex- 
pressions of the text seemed incomplete or obscure. 
Subsequent copyists transferred these remarks tc 
the text itself. “ These marginal notations are not 
only as much inspired as the words of the text, but 
they often bear the impress of a special emphasis 
designed by the author. . . . And though they 
were forced into the text by the fault of the copyist, 
against the will of the Apostle, the words of the 
Apostle remained entirely unaltered. The import- 
ance of the hypothesis is philological rather than 
dogmatic : the style of the Apostle is freed thereby 
from many an irregularity, the connection of the 
sentences from many an impediment.” It is hardly 
worth while to illustrate this procedure at length. 
The character of it will be understood if we men- 
tion e. g. that Laurent proposes to insert Rom. xvi. 
19 after ver. 16, because the logical relation of 
these verses to each other appears to him more sat- 
isfactory than that which he finds between vv. 18 
and 19. Hence, to account for the dislocation of 
the true text, he assumes that the Apostle wrote 
ver. 19 in the margin with the intention of having 
it read >ts explanatory of ver. 16, but by some mis- 
take of a transcriber it became attached to ver. 18, 
where it seems to be so irrelevant. It is self-evi- 
dent that such a mode of criticism is not only uu- 
historical, but arbitrary and subjective, and hence 
utterly vague and unreliable. Yet it should bo 
said, in justice to this able treatise, that many of 
the suggestions which the writer makes in the de- 
velopment of his theory are not only ingenious but 
valuable in an exegetical point of view, and deserve 
the attention of the critical student. H. 

* EQUAL, no longer used as a transitive verb, 
has that force in Lam. ii. 13; i. e. “to make 
equal,” “ compare ” : “ What shall I equal to thee, 
that 1 may comfort thee, O virgin daughter of 
Zion?” H. 

ER watchful : v Hp: Her). 1. First-born 

of Judah. His mother was Bath-Shuah (daughter 
of Shuah), a Canaanite. His wife was Tamar, the 
mother, after his death, of Pharez and Zarah, by 
Judah. Er “ was wicked in the sight of the Lord ; 
and the Lord slew him.” It does not appear what 
the nature of his sin was ; but, from his Canaan- 
itish birth on the mother’s side, it was probably 
connected with the abominable idolatries of Canaau 
(Gen. xxxviii. 3-7; Num. xxvi. 19). 

2. Descendant of Shelah the son of Judah (1 
Chr. iv. 21). 

3. Son of Jose, and father of Elmodam, in out 
Lord’s genealogy (Luke iii. 28), about contempo- 
rary with Uzziak J^ing of Judah. A. C. H. 

E'RAN O'J? [watching], but Sam. and Syr. 

Edan: ’ESeVs Heran), son of Shuthelah, 
eldest son of Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 36). The name 
does not occur in the genealogies of Ephraim in 1 

Chr. vii. 20-29, though a name, Ezer (HT37), u 


currence itself of x<upeiv in that document and in th« 
epistle indicates, as Bengel, Bleek, and others observe, 
that the two compositions are from the sane hand 
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ound which may possibly be a corruption of it. 
Eran was the head of the family of 

EllANITES, THE [see above]; 

Sam. : 6 'ESevt [Vat. -eei] : Ihranita ), 

K>un. xxvi. 30. 

ERAS'TUS ( y E paenos [beloved]: Eraslus). 
1. One of the attendants or deacons of St. Paul at 
Ephesus, who with Timothy was sent forward into 
Macedonia while the Apostle himself remained in 
Asia (Acts xix. 22). He is probably the same with 
Krastus who is again mentioned in the salutations 
to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 20), though not, as Meyer 
maintains, the same with Erastns the chamberlain 
of Corinth (Kom. xvi. 23). 

2. Erastus the chamberlain, or rather the public 
treasurer (otKov6/jLos> arcarius) of Corinth, who 
was one of the early converts to Christianity (Kom. 
xvi. 23). According to the traditions of the Greek 
Church (.1 ItnoL Gnicum , i. 170), he was first 
aeonomus to the church at Jerusalem, and after- 
wards bishop of l’ancas. lie is probably not the 
same with Krastus who was with St. Paul at Eph- 
esus, for in this ease we should be compelled to as- 
sume that he is mentioned in the Epistle to the Ko- 
mans by the title of an oitiee which he had onee held 
and afterwards resigned. W. A a \V. 

E'RECH (?[^S [as Heb. enduring , slow, but 
see infra] : ’Ope'x : Arach), one of the cities of 
Nimrod’s kingdom in the land of Sliinar (Gen. x. 
10). Until recently, the received opinion, following 
the authority of St. Ephrem, Jerome, and the Tar- 
gumists, identified it with Edessa or Callirlioii ( Ur - 
f ah ), a town in the northwest of Mesopotamia. 
This opinion is supported by Von Bolden ( hilrod . 
to Gen. p. 233), who connects the name Callirhoe 
with the Biblical Ereeh through the Syrian form 
Eurhok, suggesting the Greek word ivfyoos. This 
identification is, however, untenable: Edessa was 
probably built by Seleueus, and could not, therefore, 
ii?.ve been in existence in Ezra’s time (Ezr. iv. 9), 
and the extent thus given to the land of Sliinar 
presents a great objection. Ereeh must he sought 
m the neighborhood of Babylon : Gosenius ( Tins. 
p. 151) identifies it with Aracea on the Tigris in 
Susiana; but it is doubtless the same as Orclioe 
[of the Greeks], 82 miles S. and 43 E. of Babylon, 
the modern designations of the site, Warka, Irka, 
and Irak, bearing a considerable affinity to the 
original name. This place appears to have been the 
necropolis of the Assyrian kings, the whole neigh- 
borhood being covered with mounds, and strewed 
with the remains of bricks and eollins. Some of 
the bricks bear a monogram of “ the moon,” and 
Col. Kawlinson surmises that the name Ereeh may 

be nothing more than a form of (Bonomi, 

Nineveh, p. 45, 508). The inhabitants of this 
place were among those who were transplanted to 
Samaria by Asnappcr (Ezr. iv. 0). W. U. B. 

* As to the interest of the supposed ruins of 
Ereeh at IPurUn, and the discoveries there, see 
liawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies, i. 23, and 
I />ft ns’s Chabhca and Susiana, p. 150 fV. Prof. 
Kodigcr describes some of these and their monu- 
mental importance, in the Xeitsch. dev diutschni 
Mnrg. GiseUschaft , ix. 332 and x. 720. Col. 
Kawiinson held at one time that H 'nrkn was Abra- 
iam‘s l!r in Chaldn a, hut subsequently was con- 
duced that it must be Ereeh. H. 


E'RI OHV [watching] : 'Aghels, ’A5of [V»4 
ASSei] ; Alex. ArjSis in Gen.: Iferi. Her). Soi 
of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 1G; Num. xxvi. 1G). 

E'lUTES, THE (n^n : l 'ASS! [Vat. AS 
5 ei ]: Ileritce). A branch of the tribe of Gad, 
descended from Em (Num. xxvi. 1G). 

ESA'IAS [3 syl.] (Kee. T. [Tiseh. Treg.] 
‘H/raias; Laebni. with B [B has no breathings 
a prima manu] ’H<raias: /sails; Cod. AmiaC 
Esaias), Matt. iii. 3, iv. 14, viii. 17, xii. 17, xiii. 
14, xv. 7; Mark [i. 2 in the best editions,] vii. G; 
Luke iii. 4, iv. 17; John i. 23, xii. 38, 39, 41; 
Acts viii. 28, 30, xxviii. 25 ; Kom. ix. 27, 29, x. 
1G, 20, xv. 12. [Isaiah.] 

E'SAR-HAD'DON (ftrrnDS : [in 2 K. 
and Is.,] 'AaopSav, [cxc. Sin. in Is., NaxopSay; 
in Ezr. iv. 2, ’Ac rapadar, Vat. AaapeaOwv, Alex. 
AcrapaSSa?^;] 2axepdovSs, LXX. [?]: ’AcapfSa- 
ros, Ptol. : Asshurukh-iddinn , Assyr. : Asar-had- 
don), one of the greatest of the kings of Assyria. 
He was the son of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 37) and 
the grandson of Sargou who succeeded Shalmane- 
ser. It has been generally thought that he was 
Sennacherib's eldest son ; and this seems to have 
been the view of Polyhistor, who made Sennacherib 
place a son, Asordaius, on the throne of Babylon 
during his own lifetime (ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 
5). The contrary, however, appears by the inscrip- 
tions, which show the Babylonian viceroy — called 
Asordanes by Polyhistor, but Apuranndius (Assar- 
anadius?) by Ptolemy — to have been a distinct 
person from Esar-haddon. Thus nothing is really 
known of Esar-haddon until his succession (ab. 
B. c. G80), which seems to have followed quietly 
and without difficulty on the murder of his father 
and the flight of his guilty brothel’s (2 Iv. xix. 37; 
Is. xxxvii. 38). It may, perhaps, be concluded 
from this that he was, at the death of his father , 
the eldest son, Assaranadius, the Babylonian vice- 
roy, having died previously. 

Esar-haddon appears by his monuments to have 
been one of the most powerful — if not the most 
powerful — of all the Assyrian monarehs. lie ear- 
ned his arms over all Asia between the Persian 
Gulf, the Armenian mountains, and the Mediter- 
ranean. Towards the east lie engaged in wars with 
Median tribes “of which his fathers had never 
heard the name; ” towards the west he extended 
his influence over Cilicia and Cyprus; towards the 
south he claims authority over Egypt and over 
Ethiopia. In consequence of the disaffection of 
Babylon, and its . frequent revolts from former 
Assyrian kings, Esar-haddon, having subdued the 
sons of Merodaeh-Baladan who headed the national 
part}', introduced the new policy of substituting for 
the former government by viceroys a direct depend- 
ence upon the Assyrian crown, lie did not reduce 
Babylonia to a province, or attempt its actual 
absorption into the empire, but united it to hia 
kingdom in the way that Hungary was, until 1848, 
united to Austria, by holding both crowns himself 
and residing now at one and now at the other 
capital. He is the only Assyrian monarch whom 
we find to ha\e actually reigned at Babylon, where 
he built himself a palace, bricks from which have 
been recently recovered hearing bis name. Hia 
Babylonian reign lasted thirteen years, from n. c, 
G80 to ii. c. GG7 ; and it was undoubtedly within 
this space of time that Manasseh. king of Judah, 
having l»een seized by bis captain/ - at Jerusalem on 
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\ charge of rebellion, was brought before him at 
Babylon (2 Chr. xxxiii. 11) and detained for a time 
as prisoner there. [Maxasskii.] Eventually Esar- 
haddon, persuaded of his innocence, or excusing his 
guilt, restored him to his throne, thus giving a 
proof of clemency not very usual in an oriental 
monarch. It seems to have been in a similar spirit 
that Esar-haddon, according to the inscriptions, 
gave a territory upon the Persian Gulf to a son of 
Merodach-Baladan, who submitted to his authority 
and became a refugee at his court. 

As a builder of great works Esar-haddon is 
particularly distinguished. Besides his palace at 
Babylon, which has been already mentioned, he 
built at least three others in different parts of his 
dominions, either for himself or his son ; while in a 
single inscription he mentions the erection by his 
hands of no fewer than thirty temples in Assyria 
and Mesopotamia. His works appear to have pos- 
sessed a peculiar magnificence. He describes his 
temples as “shining with silver and gold,” and 
boasts of his Nineveh palace that it was “ a build- 
ing such as the kings his fathers who went before 
him had never made.” The southwest palace at 
Nimrud is the best preserved of his constructions. 
This building, which was excavated by Mr. Layard, 
is remarkable from the peculiarity of its plan as 
well as from the scale on which it is constructed. 
It corresponds in its general design almost exactly 
with the palace of Solomon (1 K. vii. 1-12), but 
is of larger dimensions, the great hall being 220 
feet long by 100 broad (Layard’s Nin. <f Bab. p. 
634), and the porch or antechamber 160 feet by 
60. It had tlie usual adornment of winged bulls, 
colossal sphinxes, and sculptured slabs, but has 
furnished less to our collections than many inferior 
buildings, from the circumstance that it had been 
originally destroyed by fire, by which the stones 
and alabaster were split and calcined. This is the 
more to be regretted as there is reason to believe 
that Phoenician and Greek artists took part in the 
ornamentation. 

It is impossible to fix the length of Esar-baddon’s 
reign, or the order of the events which occurred in 
it. Little is known to us of his history but from 
his own records, and they have not come down to 
us in the shape of annals, but only in the form of a 
general summary. That he reigned thirteen years 
at Babylon is certain from the Canon of Ptolemy, 
and he cannot have reigned a shorter time in 
Assyria. He may, however, have reigned longer; 
for it is not improbable that alter a while he felt 
sufficiently secure of the affections of the Baby- 
lonians to reestablish the old system of viceregal 
government in their country. Saosduchinus may 
have been set up as ruler of Babylon by his authority 
in n. c. 667, and he may have withdrawn to Nin- 
eveh and continued to reign there for some time 
longer. His many expeditions and his great works 
3 cem to indicate, if not even to require, a reign of 
3 ome considerable duration. It has been conjectured 
that he died about b. c. 660, after occupying the 
throne for twenty years. He appears to have been 
succeeded by his son Asshuv-bani-pal , or Sar- 
lanapalus II., the prince for whom he had built a 
DAlace in his own lifetime. G. R. 

* For the connections of this Assyrian king with 
.he Hebrew history, and for confirmation of the 
Scripture account of him by the Babylonian monu- 
nents, the reader may see M. von Nieouhr, 
Geschichte Assw's und Babel's , pp. 38. 182 ff. ; 
Brandis, Rerum Assyr. Tempo ra, p. 41 ; Layard s 
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Nineveh and Baby\on , pp. 345, 621 (Loud. 1353) 
Rawlinson’s BainjAon Lectures , p. 122 (Amer 
ed.); Five Great Monarchies of the Anciem 
World , vol. iii., by the same author; and Milman’a 
History of the Jews , i. 433 (Ainer. ed.). H 

E'SAU [’HtraiB Esau\ , the oldest son of Isaac 
and twin-brother of Jacob. The singular appear- 
ance of the child at his birth originated the name: 

“ And the first came out red (Nl’lD'TS), over 
like an hairy garment, and they called his name 
Esau ” ( 12737 , i. e. “hairy,” “ rough,” Gen. xxv. 
25). This was not the only remarkable circum- 
stance connected with the birth of the infant. Even 
in the womb the twin-brothers struggled together 
(xxv. 22). Esau was the first-born; but as he was 
issuing into life Jacob’s hand grasped* his heel. 
The bitter enmity of two brothers, and the increas- 
ing strife of two great nations, were thus fore- 
shadowed (xxv. 23, 26). Esau’s robust frame and 
“ rough ” aspect were the types of a wild and daring 
nature. The peculiarities of his character soon 
began to develop themselves. Scorning the peace- 
ful and commonplace occupations of the shepherd, 
he revelled in the excitement of the chase, and in 
the martial exercises of the Canaanites (xxv. 27). 
He was, in fact, a thorough Bedawy , a “ son of the 

desert” (so we may translate n|7t£7 t£^S), who 
delighted to roam free as the wind of heaven, and 
who was impatient of the restraints of civilized or 
settled life. His old father, by a caprice of affection 
not uncommon, loved his willful, vagrant boy; and 
his keen relish for savory food being gratified by 
Esau's venison, he liked him all the better for his 
skill in hunting (xxv. 28). An event occurred 
which exhibited the reckless character of Esau on 
the one hand, and the selfish, grasping nature of 
his brother on the other. The former returned 
from the field, exhausted by the exercise of the 
chase, and faint with hunger. Seeing some pottage 
of lentiles which Jacob had prepared, he asked foi 
it. Jacob only consented to give the food on Esau’s 
swearing to him that he ivould in return give up 
his birthright. There is something revolting in 
this whole transaction. Jacob takes advantage of 
his brother's distress to rob him of that which was 
dear as life itself to an Eastern patriarch. The 
birthright not only gave him the headship of the 
tribe, both spiritual and temporal, and the posses- 
sion of the great bulk of the family property, but it 
carried with it the covenant blessing (xxvii. 28, 29, 
36; Heb. xii. 16, 17). Then again whilst Esan, 
under the pressure of temporary suffering, despises 
his birthright by selling it for a mess of pottage 
(Gen. xxv. 34), he afterwards attempts to secure 
that which he had deliberately sold (xxvii. 4, 34, 
38; Heb. xii. 17). 

It is evident the whole transaction was public, 
for it resulted in a new name being given to Esau. 
He said to Jacob, “ Feed me wfith that same rea 

therefore was his name called Edom ” 
(DYW, Gen. xxv. 30). It is worthy of note, 
however, that this name is seldom applied to Esau 
himself, though almost universally given to the 
country he settled in, and to his posterity. [Edom; 
Edomites.] The name “Children of Esau” is 
in a few cases applied to the Edomites (Dent. ii. 4, 
Jer. xlix. 8; Obad. 18); but it is rather a poetical 
i expression. 
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Esau nnrried at the age of 40, and contrary to 
the wish of his parents. His wives were both 
Canaanites; and they “were bitterness of spirit 
unto Isaac and to Kebekah ” (Gen. xxvi. 34, 35). 

The next episode in the history of Esau and 
Jacob is still more painful than the former, as it 
brings fully out those bitter family rivalries and 
divisions, which were all but universal in ancient 
times, and which are still a disgrace to Eastern 
society. Jacob, through the craft of his mother, is 
again successful, and secures irrevocably the cove- 
nant blessing. Esau vows vengeance. But fearing 
his aged father’s patriarchal authority, he secretly 
congratulates himself: “The days of mourning for 
my father are at hand, then will I slay my brother 
Jacob” (Gen. xxvii. 41). Thus he imagined that 
by one bloody deed he would regain all that had 
been taken from him by artifice. But he knew not 
a mother’s watchful care. Kot a sinister glance 
of his eyes, not a hasty expression of his tongue, 
escaped Kebekah. She felt that the life of her 
darling son, whose gentle nature and domestic 
habits had won her heart’s affections, was now in 
imminent peril; and she advised him to flee for a 
time to her relations in Mesopotamia. The sins 
of both mother and child were visited upon them 
by a long and painful separation, and all the 
attendant anxieties and dangers. By a character- 
istic piece of domestic policy llebekah succeeded 
both in exciting Isaac’s anger against Esau, and 
obtaining his consent to Jacob's departure — “and 
Kebekah said to Isaac, I am weary of my life be- 
cause of the daughters of Heth; if Jacob take a 
wife such as these, what good shall my life do me? ” 
Iler object was attained at once. The blessing was 
renewed to Jacob, and he received his father’s com- 
mands to go to Padan-aram (Gen. xxvii. 4G, xxviii. 
1-5). 

When Esau heard that his father had com- 
manded Jacob to take a wife of the daughters of 
his kinsman Laban, he also resolved to try whether 
by a new alliance he could propitiate his parents, 
lie accordingly married his cousin Mahalath, the 
daughter of Ishmael (xxviii. 8, 9). This marriage 
appears to have brought him into connection with 
the ishmaciitish tribes beyond the valley of Arabah. 
He soon afterwards established himself in Mount 
Scir; stiil retaining, however, some interest in his 
father’s property in southern Palestine. It is prob- 
able that his own habits, and the idolatrous prac- 
tices of his wives and rising family, continued to 
excite and even increase the anger of his parents ; 
and that he, consequently, considered it more 
prudent to remove his household to a distance, lie 
was residing in Mount Scir when Jacob returned 
from Padan-aram, and had then become so rich 
and powerful that the impressions of his brother’s 
early offenses seem to have been almost completely 
effaced. His reception of Jacob was cordial and 
honest; though doubts and fears still lurked in the 
mind of the latter, and betrayed him into some- 
thing of his old duplicity; for while he promises to 
go to Scir, he carefully declines his brother’s escort, 
and immediately after his departure turns westward 
across the Jordan (Gen. xxxii. 7, 8, 11; xxxiii. 4, 
12, 17). 

It does not appear that the brothers again met 
until the death of their father, about 20 years after- 
wards. Mutual interests and mutual fear seem to 
nave constrained them to act honestly, and even 
generously towards each other at this solemn intcr- 
riew. They united in laying Isaac’s body in the 


cave of Machpelah. Then “Esau tnok all hit 
cattle, anil all his substance, which lie had got in 
the land of Canaan” — such, doubtless, as hi: 
father with Jacob’s consent had assigned to him — 
“ and went into the country from the face of his 
brother Jacob ” (xxxv. 29, xxxvi. G). He now saw 
clearly that the covenant blessing was Jacob’s; that 
God had inalienably allotted the land of Canaan 
to Jacob’s posterity; and that it would he folly tc 
strive against the Divine will. He knew also that 
as Canaan was given to Jacob, Mount !Seir was 
given to himself (comp, xxvii. 39, xxxii. 3: and 
Deut. ii. 5); and he was, therefore, desirous with 
his increased wealth and power to enter into full 
possession of his country, and drive out its old 
inhabitants (Deut. ii. 12). Another circumstance 
may have influenced him in leaving Canaan. He 
“lived by his sword” (Gen. xxvii. 40); and he 
felt that the rocky fastnesses of Edom would be a 
safer and more suitable abode for such as by their 
habits provoked the hostilities of neighboring tribes, 
than the open plains of southern Palestine. 

There is a difficulty connected with the names 
of Esau's wives, which is discussed under Aholi- 
b am ah and Bashematii. Of his subsequent his- 
tory nothing is known ; for that of his descendants 
see Edom and Edomites. J. L. P. 

E'SAU {'Haav' Sel), 1 Esdr. v. 29. [Zida.] 

E'SAY ('Ho'cuas : h<rin, Isains), Ecclus. xlviii. 
20, 22; 2 Esdr. ii. 18. [Isaiah.] 

* ESCHEW, now seldom used, means in the 
A. Y. (Job i. 1, 8, ii. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 11) “to flee 
from” or “shun.” It is from the old French 
eschiver in that sense. H. 

ESDRAETjON [Jud. iii. 9, y Ecdpri\d>vi Sin J 
Eabr]p\cvu’-, ^ at. Comp. Aid. J E abparjXc^uj iv. 6, 
Vat. Eap7)\u>v\ Alex. Eaeprjx vii. 3, ’Ecrdpij- 
\u>fi , Vat. Sin. -Acoi/; Comp. Aid. ’EcrSpa^Acepi; 
5. 8, ’Ec&pTjAa^; Sin. -Aa>j/; Vat. Eapprj/j . ; Alex. 
Eadp-n/x : fsdrelon]. This name is merely the 
Greek form of the Hebrew word Jkzkeel. It 
occurs in this exact shape only twice in the A. V. 
(Jud. iii. 9, iv. G). In Jud. vii. 3 it is Es- 
draelom [Esdraelow, ed. 1G11], and in i. 8 
Esdeklom [Esdrelow, ed. 1G11], with the addition 
of “the great plain.” In the 0. T. the plain is 
called the Valley ok Jezreel; by Josephus the 
great plain, rb 7 reSio v fi4ya. The name is derived 
from the old royal city of Jezreel, v.hich occupied 
a commanding site, near the eastern extremity of 
the plain, on a spur of Mount Gilboa. 

“ The great plain of Esdraelon ” extends across 
centrrrt Palestine from the Mediterranean to the 
Jordan, separating the mountain ranges of Carmel 
and Samaria from those of Galilee. The western 
section of it is properly the plain of Acciio, or 
’ Akka. The main body of the plain is a triangle 
Its base on the east extends from Jttiin (the an 
cient En-gunnim) to the foot of the hills belojr 
Nazareth, and is about 15 miles long; the north 
side, formed by the hills of Galilee, is about 12 
miles long; and the south side, formed by the 
Samaria range, is about 18 miles. 'Hie apex on 
the west is a nan ow pass opening into the plain of 
'Akka. 'I bis vast expanse has a gently undulating 
surface — in spring all green with corn where cul- 
tivated, and rank weeds mid grass where neglected 
— dotted with several low gray tells, and near the 
sides with a few olive groves. 'This is that Yalhy 

of Mvgiddo (VT2Q nj f/2, so callul from th« 
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rity of Megiddo, which stood on its southern | 
border), where Barak triumphed, and where king 
Josiah was defeated and received his death-wound 
(Judg. v.; 2 Chr. xxxv.). Probably, too, it was 
before the mind of the Apostle John when he fig- 
uratively described the final conflict between the 
hosts of good and evil who were gathered to a 
place called Ar-mcigeddon (’Apjuayeddcoy, from the 

Hebrew 'TOft *13?, that is, the city of Megiddo; 

Rev. xvi. 16). The river Kishon — “ that ancient 
river” so fatal to the army of Sisera (Judg. v. 21) 
— drains the plain, and flows off through the pass 
westward to the Mediterranean. 

From the base of this triangular plain three 
branches stretch out eastward, like fingers from a 
hand, divided by two bleak, gray ridges — one bear- 
ing the familiar name of Mount Gilboa; the other 
called by Franks Little Hermon, but by natives 
Jebel ed-Duhy . The northern branch has Tabor 
on the one side, and Little Hermon on the other ; 
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into it the troops of Barak defiled from the heights 
of Tabor (Judg. iv. 6); and on its opposite side are 
the sites of Nain and Endor. The southern branch 
lies between Jtnin and Gilboa, terminating in a 
point among the hills to the eastward ; it was across 
it Ahaziah fled from Jehu (2 Iv. ix. 27). The 
central branch is the richest as well as the most 
celebrated ; it descends in green, fertile slopes to the 
banks of the Jordan, having Jezreel and Shunem 
on opposite sides at the western end, and Beth- 
shean in its midst towards the east. This is the 
“Valley of Jezreel” proper — the battle-field on 
which Gideon triumphed, and Saul and Jonathan 
were overthrown (Judg. vii. 1 ff. ; 1 Sam. xxix. 
and xxxi.) 

Two things are worthy of special notice in the 
plain of Esdraelon. (1.) Its wonderful richness. 
Its unbroken expanse of verdure contrasts strangely 
with the gray, bleak crowns of Gilboa, and the 
rugged ranges on the north and south. The gigan- 
tic thistles, the luxuriant grass, aud the exuberanca 
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of the crops on the few cultivated spots, show the 
fertility of the soil. It was the frontier of Zeb- 
ulnn — “ Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out ” (Dent. 
xxxiii. 18). But it was the special portion of Is- 
sachar — “ And be saw that rest was good, and the 
land that it was pleasant; and bowed his shoulder 
to bear, and became a servant unto tribute” (Gen. 
xlix. 15). (2.) Its desolation. If we except the 

eastern branches, there is not a single inhabited 
village on its whole surface, and not more than one 
sixth of its soil is cultivated. It is the home 
of the wild, wandering Bedawin, who scour its 
smooth turf on their fleet horses in search of plun- 
der; and when hard pressed can speedily remove 
their tents and flocks beyond the Jordan, and be- 
yond the reach of a weak government. It has 
always been insecure since history began. The old 
Canaanite tribes drove victoriously through it in 
iheir iron chariots (Judg. iv. 3, 7); the nomad 
Midianites and Amalckites — those “children of 
ihe east,” who were ‘ as grasshoppers for multi- 


tude,” whose “ camels were without number ” — 
devoured its rich pastures (Judg. vi. 1-G, vii. 1) 
the Philistines long held it, establishing a strong 
hold at Beth-shean (1 Sam. xxix. 1, xxxi. 10); and 
the Syrians frequently swept over it with theii 
armies (1 K. xx. 26; 2 Iv. xiii. 17). In its con- 
dition, thus exposed to every hasty incursion, and 
to every shock of war, we read the fortunes of that 
tribe which for the sake of its richness consented 
to sink into a half-nomadic state — “ Rejoice, 0 
Issachar, in thy tents . . . Issachar is a strong ass, 
couching down between two burdens; and he saw 
that rest was good, and the land that it was pleas- 
ant, and bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a 
servant unto tribute” (Gen. xlix. 14, 15; Deut. 
xxxiii. 18). Once only did this tribe shake off the 
yoke; when under the heavy pressure of Sisera, 
“the chiefs of Issachar were with Deborah ” (Judg. 
v. 15). Their exposed position and valuable pos 
sessions in this open plain made them anxious foi 
the succession of David to the throne, as one urdei 
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whose powerful protection they would enjoy that 
peace and rest they loved ; and they joined with 
their neighbors of Zebulun and Naphtali in send- 
ing to David piesentsof the richest productions of 
tiieir rich country (1 Cln*. xii. 32, 40). 

The whole borders of the plain of Ksdraelon are 
dotted with places of high historic and sacred in- 
terest. Here we group them together, while re- 
ferring the reader for details to the separate articles. 
On the east we have Lndor, Noin, and Slnuitm, 
ranged round the base of the “ hill of Moreh ; ” 
then Beth-shean in the centre of the “ Valley of 
Jezreel;” then Gilboa , with the well of Ha rod 
and the ruins of Jezreel at its western base. On 
the south are En-gannim , Taanavh, and Megiddo. 
At the western apex, on the overhanging brow of 
Carmel, is the scene of Elijah's sacrifice; and close 
by the foot of the mountain below, runs the Kishon , 
on whose banks the false prophets of Baal were 
slain. On the north, among places of less note, 
are Nazareth and Tabor. The modern Syrians 
have forgotten the ancient name as they have for- 
gotten the ancient history of Ksdraelon ; and it is 
now known among them only as Merj ibn ’ Amer , 
“the Plain of the Son of ’Amer.” A graphic 
sketch of Ksdraelon is given in Stanley’s S. P. 
p. 335 tf. See also the Handbook for Syria and 
Palestine , p. 351 tf. ; Kobinson, ii. 315-30, 3GG, lii. 
113 ff. J* L. P. 

* The plain of Ksdraelon is remarkable for the 
number and sanguinary character of the battles 
which have been fought there from the earliest 
times down to our own age. The language of the 
traveller, Dr. Clarke, hardly needs qualification 
when he says ( Travels , Ac., ii. 493) that “ warriors 
out of every nation which is under heaven have 
pitched their tent in the plain of Ksdraelon, and 
have beheld the various banners of their nations 
wet with the dews of "labor and of Ilermon.” It 
was here that Barak encountered the forces of 
Sisera, and the severe battle ensued (commemorated 
in the song of Deborah and Barak) which swept 
over almost the entire plain and dyed its waters 
with blood (Judg. iv. 4 ff. and v. 1 If.). At the 
foot of the ridge where Jezreel (Zerin) was situated, 
Gideon achieved his great victory over the Amalek- 
ites and Midianites (Judg. vi. 33, vii. 1 ft'.). By 
the fountain ('Ain Jdlud) near the same city, the 
host of Israel under Saul encamped, before it was 
chased and scattered on the mountains of Gilboa 
(1 Sam. xxix. 1, xxxi. 1 ft’.). At Megiddo, on the 
southern frontier, between Issachar and Manasseh, 
Josiali, king of Judah, was defeated and slain by 
the Kgyptians under Neclio (2 K. xxiii. 29; 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 22). The army of Nebuchadnezzar, at the 
head of which was llolofernes, had their quarters 
here before Belluilia, the strong post which com- 
manded the pass between Galilee and Samaria (Jiul. 
rii. 3); and here, at the foot of labor, Vespasian 
fought against the Jews (Joseph. B. ./. iv. G, § 8). 
Here the Crusaders and the Saracens slaughtered 


a Mu tiie Vntican, Alexandrine, and Sinaitic MSS. 
jf tho Scptiiagint, nnd in the Aldine edition, the books 
»f Ezra nnd Nehemlah nro united in one under tho 
name of 2d Esdras. In tho Alexandrine MS. 1st Es- 
Iras is entitled o irpeev, ff Tho Priest,” and iepee? Is 
ilso prefixed as n titio to 2d Esdras (Ezra and Nehe- 
nL-ih). 

h u Orntio Manns wo, tiecnon hbri duo qui sub libri 
*rtti et quart I Esdii* nomine clrcmnferuntur, nor In 
ooo, extra scilicet scriein canonivoruin iibrorum, quos 
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each other; and here in 1799 the Turks, with an 
army of 25,090 men, were vanquished by 3,000 
French troops under Bonaparte and Kleber. Koi 
interesting notices concerning this plain, the most 
remarkable in Palestine, both geographically and 
historically, sec Bitter’s Geography of Palestine, 
.Mr. Gage’s trans. ii. 317, 322, iv. 343 If.; and Bob 
Phys. Utogr. pp. 131-135. The best view of Es* 
draelon is that spread out before the observer from 
the 1 Velg on the hill-top above Nazareth, and the 
best description of that view is the one written by 
Dr. Kobinson ( Bibl . dies. iii. 189 ft’., 1st ed.). 

II. 

ES'DRAS (''Eadpas' Esdras), 1 Esdr. viii. 1 , 
3, 7, 8, 9, 19, 23, 25, 91, 92, 9G; ix. 1, 7, 1G, 39, 
40, 42, 45, 4G, 49; 2 Esdr. i. 1; ii. 10, 33, 42; vi. 
10; vii. 2, 25; viii. 2, 19; xiv. 1 , 38. [Ezra.] 

ES'DRAS, FIRST BOOK OF, the first in 
order of the apocryphal books in the English Bible, 
which follows Luther and the German Bibles in 
separating the apocryphal from the canonical 
books, instead of binding them up together accord- 
ing to historical order (Walton’s Prolegom. de 
1’ers. Grate. § 9). The classification of the 4 hooks 
which have been named after Ezra is particularly 
complicated. In the Vatican and other quasi-mod- 
ern editions of the LXX., our 1st Esdr. is called 
the first book of Esdras in relation to the canonical 
book of Ezra, which follows it and is called the 
second Esdras/ 1 But in the Vulgate, 1st Esdr. 
means the canonical book of Ezra, and 2d Esdr. 
means Niheimah, according to the primitive He- 
brew arrangement, mentioned hv Jerome, in which 
Ezra and Nehemiah made up two parts of the one 
book of Ezra; and 3d and 4th Esdr. are what we 
now call 1 and 2 Esdras. These last, witli the 
prayer of Manasses, are the only apocryphal looks 
admitted eo nomine into the Romish Bibles, the 
other Apocrypha being declared canonical by the 
Council of Trent. The reason of the exclusion of 
3d Esdras from the Canon seems to be that the 
Tridentine fathers, in 154G, were not aware that it 
existed in Greek. For it is not in the Complutcn- 
sian edition (1515), nor in the Biblia Regia; Vata- 
hltis (about 1540) had never seen a Greek copy, 
and, in the preface to the apocryphal books, speaks 
of it as only existing in some MSS. and printed 
Latin Bibles.* Baduel also, a French Protestant 
divine ( Bibl. Cnt.) (about 1550), says that he knew 
of no one who had ever seen a Greek copy. For 
this reason, it seems, it was excluded from the 
Canon, though it has certainly quite as good a title 
to be admit ted as Tobit, Judith, Ac. It has in- 
deed been stated (Bp. Marsh, Comp. View, ap. 
Sonnies Hist, of lit f. ii. 008) that the Council of 
'brent in excluding t lie 2 hooks of Esdras followed 
Augustine's Canon. But this is not so. Augus- 
tine (de I)ocir. Christ, lib. ii. 13) distinctly men- 
tions among the libri canoniei, Esdrce duo ; c and 


sancta Tridentina synodus euseepit, et pro ennonirit 
suscipiemlos deerevit, sepositi snnt, ne prorsus inter. 
Iront, qnippe qui ii nonmillis sanctis Patribus inter* 
dum eitniitur, et in nliquibus llibliis Latinis, tani man* 
uscriptis qiiam imprests, roperiuntur.” 

c Jerome, in his preface to ills Latin version of 
Ezr i and Xthrminh, wins. " Umjs a nobis liber eduui 
est," etc. ; though he implies that they wvro 
tint's called 1 and 2 Esdru. 
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that one of these was/ our 1st Esdras is manifest 
from the quotation from it given below from De 
Civit. Dei Hence itf is also sure that it was in- 
cluded among those pronounced as canonical by the 
3d Council of Carthage A. d. 397, or 419, where 
the same title is given, lisdrce libri duo : where it 
is to be noticed, by the way, that Augustine and 
the Council of Oarthagk use the term canonical in 
a much broader sense than we do? and that the 
manifest ground of considering them canonical in 
any sense, is their being found in the Greek copies 
of the LXX. in use at that time. In all the earlier 
editions of the English Bible the books of Esdras 
are numbered as in the Vulgate. In the 6th Art- 
icle of the Church of England (first introduced in 
1571) the 1st and 2d books denote Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, and the 3d and 4th, among the Apocry- 
pha, are our present 1st and 2d. In the fist of 
revisers or translators of the Bishops' Bible, sent by 
Archbishop Parker to Sir William Cecil with the 
portion revised hy each, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
and the apocryphal books of Esdras, seem to be all 
comprised under the one title of Esdras. Barlow, 
Bp. of Chichester, was the translator, as also of the 
books of Judith, Tobias, and Sapientia ( Corresp . 
of Archbp . Parker , Park. Soc. p. 335). The 
Geneva Bible first adopted the classification used in 
our present Bibles, in which Ezra and Neiiduah 
give their names to the two canonical books, and 
the two apocryphal become 1 and 2 Esdras; where 
the Greek form of the name marks that these books 
do not exist in Hebrew or Chaldee. 

As regards the antiquity of this book and the 
rank assigned to it in the early church, it may 
suffice to mention that Josephus quotes largely 
from it, and follows its authority, even in contra- 
diction to the canonical Ezra and Nehemiah, by 
which he has been led into hopeless historical blun- 
ders and anachronisms. It is quoted also by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus (Strom, i.); and the famous 
sentence “ Veritas manet, et invalescit in seternum, 
et vivit et obtinet in srccula sfeculorum,” is cited 
by Cyprian as from Esdras, prefaced by ut scriptum 
est (Kpist. lxxiv.). Augustine also refers to the 
same passage ( De Civil. Dei , xviii. 30), and sug- 
gests that it may be prophetical of Christ who is 
the truth. He includes under the name of Esdras 
our 1 Esdr., and the canonical books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 1 Esdr. is also cited by Athanasius 
and other fathers ; and perhaps there is no sentence 
that has been more widely divulged than that of 
1 Esdr. iv. 41, “ Magna est veritas et praevalebit.” 
But though it is most strange that the Council of 
Trent should not have admitted this hook into their 
wide Canon, nothing can be clearer, on the other 
hand, than that it is rightly included by u^ among 
the Apocrypha, not only on the ground of its his- 
torical inaccuracy, and contradiction of the true 
Ezra, but also on the external evidence of the early 
church. That it was never known to exist in He- 
brew, and formed no part of the Hebrew Canon, is 
admitted by all. Jerome, in his preface to Ezr. 
And Neh., speaks contemptuously of the dreams 
(somnia) of the 3d and 4th Esdras, and says they 
are to be utterly rejected. In his Prologus Gale- 
Hus he clearly defines the number of books in the 
Capon, 22, corresponding to the 22 letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and says that all others are apoc- 
ryphal. This of course excludes 1 Esdrts. Melito, 
Drigen, Eusebius, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Hilary ol Poitiers. Cyril of Jerusalem, the Council 
>f Eaodicea, and many other fathers, expressly fol- 
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low the same canon, counting as apocryphal what 
ever is not comprehended in it. 

As regards the contents of the book, and the 
author or authors of it — the first chapter is v 
transcript of the two last chapters of 2 Chr. foi 
the most part verb it ini, and only in one or two 
parts slightly abridged and paraphrased, and show 
ing some corruptions of the text, the use of a 
different Greek version, and some various readings, 
as e. g. i. 4, peyaXeiSr-qra for bia indi- 

cating a various reading in the Hebrew : perhaps 

for or, as Bretschneidei suggests, 

irpoo'ivSv (’HjTsb), for the Hebrew of 2 
Chr. xxxv. 12, “with the oxen,” &c. 

Chapters iii., iv., and v., to the end of v. 6, are the 
original portions of the book, containing the legend 
of the three young Jews at the court of Darius; 
and the rest is a transcript more or less exact of 
the book of Ezra, with the chapters transposed 
and quite otherwise arranged, and a portion of Ne- 
hemiah. Hence a twofold design in the compiler 
is discernible: one to introduce and give Script- 
ural sanction to the legend about Zerubbabel, which 
may or may not have an historical base, and may 
have existed as a separate work ; the other to ex- 
plain the great obscurities of the book of Ezra, and 
to present the narrative, as the author understood 
it, in historical order, in which, however, he has 
signally failed. For, not to advert to innumerable 
other contradictions, the introducing the opposition 
of the heathen, as offered* to Zerubbabel after he 
lrad been sent to Jerusalem in such triumph hy 
Darius, and the describing that opposition as last- 
ing “until the reign of Darius” (v. 73), and as 
put down by an appeal to the decree of Cyrus, is 
such a palpable inconsistency, as is alone sufficient 
quite to discredit the authority of the book. It 
even induces the suspicion that it is a farrago made 
up of scraps by several different hands. At all 
events, attempts to reconcile the different portions 
with each other, or with Scripture, is lost labor. 

As regards the time and place when the com- 
pilation was made, the origin'll portion is that 
which alone affords much clew. This seems to 
indicate that the writer was thoroughly conversant 
with Hebrew, even if he did not write the book in 
that language. He was well acquainted too with 
the books of Esther and Daniel (1 Esdr. iii. 1, 2 
ff.), and other books of Scripture (ib. i. 20, 21, 39, 
41, &c., and 45 compared with Ps. cxxxvii. 7) 
But that he did not live under the Persian kings, 
and was not contemporary with the events narrated, 
appears by the undiscriminating way in which he 
uses promiscuously the phrase Medes and Persians , 
or, Persi tns and Medes , according aa he happened 
to be imitating the language of Daniel or of the 
hook of Esther. The allusion in ch. iv. 23 to 
“ sailing upon the sea and upon the rivers,” for the 
purpose of “ robbing and stealing,” seems to indi- 
cate residence in Egypt, and acquaintance with the 
lawlessness of Greek pirates there acquired. The 
phraseology of v. 73 savors also strongly of Greek 
rather than Hebrew. If, however, as seems very 
probable, the legend of Zerubbabel appeared first as 
a separate piece, and was afterwards incorporated 
into the narrative made up from the book of Ezra, 
this Greek sentence from ch. v. would not prove 
anything as to the language in which the original 
legend was written. The expressions in iv. 40, 

. “ She is the strength, kingdom, power, aud majesty 
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af all ages,” i3 very like the doxology found in some 
copies of the Lord's Frayer, and retained by us, 
“thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory for ever." [t’oinp. 1 Chr. xxix. 12.] Hut 
Lightfout says that the Jews in the temple serv- 
ice, instead of saying Amen, used this antiphon, 
“ Hlessed he the name of the Glory of His King- 
dom for ever and e\er” (vi. 427). So that the re-^ 
semblance may be accounted for by their being both 
taken from a common source. 

Korji further account of the history of the times 
embraced in this l>ook, see K/.ija; Eshkas II.; 
Joseph. Antiy. Jud. xi.; Ilervey’s Genealog. of our 
Lord, Jams Christ, eh. xi.; Hp. Cosin on the Canon 
of Scr. ; Eulke’s Defence of Trunsl. of Bible 
(Hark. Soc. p. 18 ft'.); Kitto, Cyclop, of Bill. Lit.. 
art. Esdras ; and the authorities cited in the course 
of this article. A. C. H. 

* For a fuller discussion of the questions sug- 
gested by this book, see Trendelenburg's essay 
Ueber den apokr. Earns , in Eichhorn’s Allgem. 
Bibliothek d. bibl. Lit. i. 180 ft*., reprinted in bach- 
horn's L'inl. in die apohr. Schrl/hn des A. T. 
(1795), pp. 335-377 ; 0. E. Fritzsehe. Exeg. JIandb. 
zu d. Apokr. des A. T. t Lief. i. (1851), the best 
commentary; De Wette, Eint. 7 e Ausg. (1852), pp. 
395-97; Palfrey, Led. on the Jewish Scriptures. 
iv. 10G-119 (Hoston, 1852); Keil, Einl. 2* Aufl. 
(1859), pp. G77-082; Bcrtheau, Die Bucher Ezra, 
Nechem. u. Ester {Exeg. Ilundb. Lief, xvii., 1802), 
p. 14 f., on its relation to the canonical book of 
Ezra; Davidson, Jut rod. to the Old Test. iii. 352- 
57 (1803); Ewald, Gesdi. d. Yolkes Israel , 3 e Ausg. 
(18G4), iv. 1G5 ft*., and the art. Esdras by Ginsburg 
in the 3d ed. of Kitto's Cycl. of Bibl. Literature. 

The following table may facilitate the comparison 
of the apocryphal 1st Esdras with the correspond- 
ing portions of the canonical books of the Old 
Testament: 


Ch. i. 

“ ii. 1-15 
“ ii. 1G-30 
“ v. 7-73 
“ vi. 1-ix. 3G 
“ ix. 37-55 


is from 2 Chr. xxxv., xxxvi. 
“ Ezr. i. 

“ Ezr. iv. 7-24. 

“ Ezr. ii. 1— iv. 5. 

“ Ezr. v. 1— x. 44. 

“ Nch. vii. 73-viii. 13. 


The abrupt termination of the book has led 
most scholars to consider it incomplete in its pres- 
ent form. Trendelenburg, Kiehhorn, I)e Wette, 
Eritzsche, Bertheau, and Ginsburg regard the work 
as in the main a free translation from the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament books, and consequently, as 
of some value for the criticism of the original text; 
Keil, on the other hand, with whom Davidson 
agrees, maintains that the compiler used the Sep- 
tuagint version. The peculiar passage iii. l-v. G 
is generally supposed to have been originally written 
In Gieek. The style of the hook is much better 
than that of most portions of the Scptuagint, and 
is comparatively free from Hebraisms. The Syriac 
version of 1st Esdras has been recently published 
by Lagarde in a form more correct than that in 
Walton's Polyglott ( Libri Pc/. Test, ajtocryphi 
Syriace , Ups. I SGI ). A. 


ES DRAS, THE SECOND ROOK OF, 
in the English Version of the Apocrypha, and so 
failed by the author (2 Esdr. i. 1 ), is more com- 


monly known, according to the reckoning of th« 
Latin Version, as the fourth book of lCzra [sc* 
above, Km>has 1.]; but the arrangement in tin 
Latin MSS. is not uniform, and in the Arabic and 
A'thiopic versions the book is called the first of 
Ezra. The original title, 'ATroKaAui^is ‘'Eodpa (or 
npo^rtia V E crSpa), “ the Hevelatum of Ezra," 
which is preserved in some old catalogues of the 
canonical and apocryphal books (Niccphorus, ap. 
Fabric. Cod. Pseud ep. V. T. ii. 17G [CW. Apocr. 
jV. T. i. 952], Montfaucon, Biblioth. Coislin. p. 
194), is far more appropriate, and it were to be 
wished that it could be restored." 

1. For a long time this book of Ezra was known 
only by an old Latin version, which is preserved in 
some MSS. of the Vulgate. This version was used 
by Ambrose, and, like the other parts of the Vetus 
Latina , is probably older than the time of Tertul- 
lian. A second Arabic text was discovered by Mr. 
Gregory about the middle of the 17th century in 
two Bodleian MSS., and an English version made 
from this by Simon Ockley was inserted by Whiston 
in the last [4th] volume of his Primitive Christian- 
ity (London, 1711). Fabricius added the various 
readings of the Arabic text to his edition of the 
Latin in 1723 [CW. Pseudep. V. T. ii. 173 ff.). A 
third yEthiopic text was published in 18*20 by 
[Archbp.] Laurence with English and Latin trans- 
lations, likewise from a Bodleian MS. which had 
remained wholly disregarded, though quoted by 
Ludolf in his Dictionary {Primi Esne libri , versio 
sEihioinca . . . Latin e A tty liceque redditn , Ox on. 
1820). The Latin translation has been reprinted 
by Gfri’rer, with the various readings of the Latin 
and Arabic (Proph. Pseudep. Stuttg. 1840, p. GO 
ft’.); but the original Arabic text had not yet been 
published. 

2. The three versions were all made directly 
from a Greek text. This is evidently the case with 
regard to the Latin (Liicke, \'ersuch einer relist. 
Einleitung , i. 149) and the yEthiopic (Van dcr 
Vlis, Disputatio cridca de Ezrrc lib. ajtocr. Ainstel., 
1839, p. 75 ff.), and apparently so with regard to 
the Arabic. A clear trace of a Greek text ocems 
in the Epistle of Barnabas (c. xii. = 2 Ezr. v. 5). 
hut the other supposed references in the Apostolic 
Fathers are very uncertain (e. g. Clem. i. 20; llenn. 
Past. i. 1, 3, Ac.). The next witness to the Greek 
text is Clement of Alexandria, who expressly quotes 
the hook as the work of “the prophet Ezra " 
{Strom. iii. 10, § 100). A question, however, has 
been raised whether the Greek text was not itself 
a translation from the Hebrew (Bretsehneider, in 
Henke’s Mas. iii. 478 ft’, ap. Liicke,/. c.); but the 
arguments from language by which the hypothesis 
of a Ilelycw (Aramaic) original is sup|>ortcd, are 
wholly unsatisfactory ; and in default of direct 
evidence to the contrary, it must he supposed that 
the book was composed in Greek. This conclusion 
is further strengthened by its internal character, 
which points to Egypt as the place of its conq ►op- 
tion. 

3. The common I Ait in text, which is followed in 
the English version, contains two important inter- 
polations (ch. i., ii.; x\\, xvi.) which are not found 
in the Arabic and yEthiopic versions, and are sep 
arated from the genuine Apocalypse in the best 
Latin MSS. Both of these passages are evident!) 


comp. Van iler Vlis, Disp. crit. dt Ejrtr t : J>. yutiru 
Href. p. 6 ff 


« Ofrorer obtained a transcript of a Greek MS. at 
Paris, bearing (be title, which proved to be a worth- 
«• « mipllatlon of late d.ttc. Jakrh. d. IleiLs, 1. 70, u. ; 
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t>f Christian origin : they contain traces of the use 
of the Christian Scriptures (e. g. i. 30, 33, 37, ii. 
13, 26, 15 ft’., xv. 8, 35, xvi. 54), and still more 
they are pervaded by an anti-Jewish spirit. Thus, 
in the opening chapter, Ezra is commanded to 
reprove the people of Israel for their continual 
rebellions (i. 1-23), in consequence of which God 
threatens to cast them oft’ (i. 24-34) and to “give 
their houses to a people that shall come.*’ But in 
spite of their desertion, God offers once more to 
receive them (ii. 1-32). The offer is rejected (ii. 
33), and the heathen are called. Then Ezra sees 
“ the Son of God ” standing in the midst of a great 
multitude “ wearing crowns and bearing palms in 
their hands ” in token of their notorious confession 
of the truth. The last two chapters (xv., xvi.) are 
different in character. They contain a stern prophecy 
of the woes which shall come upon Egypt, Babylon, 
Asia, and Syria, and upon the whole earth, with 
an exhortation to the chosen to guard their faith 
in the midst of all the trials with which they shall 
be visited (? the Decian persecution. Cf. Liicke, p. 
186, &c.) Another smaller interpolation occurs 
in the Latin version in vii. 28, where filius mens 
Jesus answers to “ My Messiah ” in the ASthiopic, 
and to “ My Son Messi ih ” in the Arabic (cf. 
Liicke, p. 170 n. <fcc.). On the other hand, a long 
passage occurs in the iEthiopic and Arabic versions 
after vii. 35, which is not found in the Latin 
(ASthiop. c. vi.), though it bears all the marks of 
genuineness, ai^d was known to Ambrose ( de Bom 
Mart. 10, 11). In this case the omission was prob- 
ably due to dogmatic causes. The chapter con- 
tains a strange description of the intermediate state 
of souls, and ends with a peremptory denial of the 
efficacy of human intercession after death. Vigilan- 
tius appealed to the passage in support of his- views, 
and called down upon himself by this the severe 
reproof of Jerome (Lib. c. Vigil c. 7). This cir- 
cumstance, combined with the Jewish complexion 
of the narrative, may have led to its rejection in 
later times (cf. Liicke, p. 155 ff.). 

4. The original Apocalypse (iii.-xiv.) consists of 
a series of angelic revelations and visions in which 
Ezra is instructed in some of the great mysteries 
of the moral world, and assured of the final triumph 
of the righteous. The first revelation (iii.-v. 15, 
according to the A. V.) is given by the angel Uriel 
to Ezra, in “ the thirtieth year after the ruin of 
the city,” in answer to his complaints (c. iii.) that 
Israel was neglected by God while the heathen were 
lords over them ; and the chief subject is the un- 
searchableness of God’s purposes, and the signs of 
the last age. The second revelation (v. 20-vi. 34) 
carries out this teaching yet further, and lays open 
the gradual progress of the plan of Providence, and 
the nearness of the visitation before which evil must 
attain its most terrible climax. The third revel i- 
tion (vi. 35-ix. 25) answers the objections which 
arise from the apparent narrowness of the limits 
within which the hope of blessedness is confined, 
and describes the coming of Messiah and the last 
scene of Judgment. After this follow three visions. 
Theirs/ vision (ix. 26-x. 59) is of a woman (Sion) 
in deep sorrow, lamenting the death, upon his 
bridal day, of her only son (the city ouilt by 
Solomon ), who had been born to her after she had 
had no child for thirty years. But while Ezra 


« The description of the duration of the world as 
'divided into twelve (ten JEth.) parts, of which ten 
«rts are gone already, and half of a tenth part ” (xiv. 
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looked, her face “upon a sudden shined exceed- 
ingly,” and “ the woman appeared no more, but 
there was a city builded.” The second vision (xi.- 
xii. ), in a dream, is of an eagle (Home) which 
“came up from the sea” and “spread hei 
wings over all the earth.” As Ezra looked, the 
eagle suffered strange transformations, so that at 
one time “three heads and six little wings” re- 
mained ; and at last only one head was left, when 
suddenly a lion (Messiah) came forth, and with the 
voice of a man rebuked the eagle, and it was burnt 
up. The third vision (xiii.), in a dream, is of a 
man (Messiah) “ flying with the clouds of heaven,” 
against whom the nations of the earth are gathered, 
till he destroys them with the blast of his mouth, 
and gathers together the lost tribes of Israel and 
offers Sion, “prepared and builded,” to his people 
The last chapter (xiv.) recounts an appearance to 
Ezra of the Lord who showed himself to Moses in 
the bush, at whose command be receives again the 
Law which had been burnt, and with the help of 
scribes writes down ninety-four books (the twenty- 
four canonical books of the O. T. and seventy books 
of secret mysteries), and thus the people is prepared 
for its last trial, guided by the recovered Law. 

5. The date of the book is much disputed, 
though the limits within which opinions vary are 
narrower than in the case of the book of Enoch. 
Liicke ( Versuch einer rollst . Einl. &c., 2 e Aufl. i. 
209) places it in the time of Caesar; Van der Vlis 
( Disput . crit . 1. c.) shortly after the death of Csesar. 
Laurence (l. c .) brings it down somewhat lower, to 
28-25 b. c., and Hilgenfeld (Jud. Apok. p. 221) 
agrees with this conclusion, though he arrives at 
it by very different reasoning. On the other hand 
Gfr< rer (Jahrh. d. Ifeils, i. 69 ff.) assigns the book 
to-the time of Domitian, and in this he is followed 
by Wieseler and by [Bruno] Bauer (Liicke, p. 189, 
&c.), while Liicke ill his first edition had regarded 
it as the work of a Hellenist of the time of Trajan. 
The interpretation of the details of the vision of 
the eagle, which furnishes the chief data for de- 
termining the time of its composition, is extremely 
uncertain from the difficulty of regarding the his- 
tory of the period from the point of view of the 
author ; and this difficulty is increased by the 
allusion to the desolation of Jerusalem, which may 
be merely suggested by the circumstances of Ezra, 
the imaginary author: or, on the contrary, the 
last destruction of Jerusalem may have suggested 
Ezra as the medium of the new revelation. (Cf. 
Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. ii. p. 189 ff. and Liicke, 
p. 187, n. &c., for a summary of the earlier opinions 
on the composition of the book.) 

6. The chief characteristics of the “ three-headed 
eagle ” which refer apparently to historic details, « 
are “twelve feathered wings” (duodecim ala: pen- 
narum), “eight counter-feathers” (contraries peri- 
nse), and “three heads;” but though the writer 
expressly interprets these of kings (xii. 14, 20) and 
“kingdoms” (xii. 23), he is, perhaps intentionally, 
so obscure in his allusions, that the interpretation 
only increases the difficulties of the vision itself. One 
point only may be considered certain, — the eagle 
can typify no other empire than Home. Notwith 
standing the identification of the eagle with the 
fourth empire of Daniel (cf. Barn. Ep. 4; Daniei , 
Book of), it is impossible to suppose that it rep 


11), Is so uncertain in its reckoning, that uo argument 
can be based upon it. 
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resents the Greek kingdom (Ililgenfeld ; cf. Volk- 
mar, Das vierte Duck Esru, p. 30 ff. Zurich, 1858). 
The power of the Ptolemies could scarcely have 
been described in language which may be rightly 
applied to Rome (xi. 2, 0, 40); and the succession 
of kings quoted by Ililgenfeld to represent “the 
twelve wings ” preserves only a faint resemblance 
to the imagery of the vision. Hut when it is estab- 
lished that the interpretation of the vision is to be 
sought in the history of Rome, the chief difficulties 
of the problem begin. The second wing ( i . e. king) 
rules twice as long as the other (xi. 17). This fact 
seems to point to Octavian and the line of the 
Caesars; but thus the line of “twelve” leads to no 
plausible conclusion. If it is supposed to close with 
Trajan (Liicke, 1 ste Aufi.), the “three heads” 
receive no satisfactory explanation. If, again, the 
“ three heads ” represent the three Flavii, then “ the 
twelve” must be composed of the nine Ca?sars 
(Jul. Caesar — Vitellius) and the three pretenders 
Piso, Vindex, and Nymphidius (GfrCrer), who could 
scarcely have been brought within the range of a 
Jewish Apocalypse. Yolkmar proposes a new in- 
terpretation, by which two wings are to represent 
one king, and argues that this symbol was chosen 
in order to conceal better from strange eyes the 
revelation of the sccr. The twelve wings thus rep- 
resent the six Caesars (Caesar — Nero); the eight 
“counter-feathers,” the usurping emperors Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, and Nerva; and the three heads 
the three Flavii. This hypothesis otters many 
striking coincidences with the text, but at the same 
time it is directly opposed to the form of interpre- 
tation given by Ezra (xii. 14, regnabimt . . . duo- 
decitn reges . . . v. l8,octo reges), and Volkmar's 
hypothesis that the ticilce and vight were marked 
in the original MS. in some way so as to suggest 
the notion of division, is extremely improbable. 
Van der Vlis and Liicke in his later edition regard 
the twelve kings as only generally symbolic of the 
Roman power; and while they identify the three 
heads with the Triumvirs, seek no explanation of 
the other details. All is evidently as yet vague 
and uncertain, and will probably remain so till 
some clearer light can be thrown uix>n Jewish 
thought and history during the critical period 100 
n. C.-100 A. d. 

7. But while the date of the book must be left un- 
determined, there can be no doubt that it is a gen- 
uine product of Jewish thought. Weisse ( Evan - 
fjclicnfragc , p. 222) alone dissents on this point 
from the unanimous judgment of recent scholars 
(Ililgenfeld, p. 100, <fce.); and the contrast between 
the tone and style of the Christian interpolations 
and the remainder of the book is in itself sufficient 
to prove the fact. The Apocalypse was probably 
written in Egypt; the opening and closing chapters 
certainly were. 

8. In tone and character the Apocalypse of Ezra 
otters a striking contrast to that of Enoch [Enoch, 
Book of.] Triumphant anticipations arc over- 
shadowed by gloomy forebodings of the destiny of 
the world. The idea of victory is lost in that of 
revenge. Future blessedness is reserved only Ibr 
*‘a very few” (vii. 70, viii. 1, 3, 52-55, vii. 1-13). 
The great question is “not bow the ungodly shall 
be punished, but bow the righteous shall be saved, 
for- whom the world is created” (ix. 13) 'lhe 
“woes of Messiah” are described with a terrible 
minuteness which approaches the despairing tradi- 
tions of the Talmud (v., xiv. 10 ft'., ix. 3 ff.); and 
Hler a reign of 400 years (vii. 28-35; the clause I 
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is wanting in vEth. v. 29) “Christ,” ii -n Y Jerome 
“ my Son, shall die (Arab, omits), and all u. * to 1 

have breach; and the world shall be tumeu ? ^ravell 0 " 
the old silence seven days, I ke as in the first 
ginning, and no man shall remain” (vii. 29, 

Then shall follow the resu/rcction and the judg- 
ment, “ the end of this time and the beginning of 
immortality” (vii. 43). In other points the doc- 
trine of the book otters curious approximations to 
that of St. Raul, as the imagery docs to that of the 
Apocalypse (e. y. 2 Esdi. xiii. 43 ft'.; v. 4). The 
relation of “the first At am ” to his sinful poster- 
ity, and the operation of the Law (iii. 20 ft'., \ ii. 

48, ix. 3G); the transitoriness of the world (iv. 20): 
the eternal counsels of God (vi. ft'.); his providence 
(vii. 11) and long-suffering (vii. 04); his sanctifica- 
tion of his people “from the beginning” (ix. 8) 
and their peculiar and lasting privileges (vi. 59) 
are plainly stated : and on the other hand the effi- 
cacy of good works (viii. 33) in conjunction with 
faith (ix. 7) is no less clearly affirmed. 

9. One tradition which the book contains ob- 
tained a wide reception in early times, and served 
as a pendant to the legend of the origin of the 
LXX. Ezra, it is said, in answer to his prayer 
that he might be inspired to write again all the 
Law which was burnt, received a command to take 
with him tablets and five men, and retire for forty 
days. In this retirement a cup was given him to 
drink, and forthwith his understanding was quick 
ened and his memory strengthened; and for forty 
days and forty nights he dictated* to his scribes, 
who wrote ninety-four books (Latin, 204), of vriiich 
twenty-four were delivered to the people in place 
of the books which were lost (xiv. 20-48). This 
strange story was repeated in various lorms by lre- 
naeus (ado. Ihcr. iii. 21, 2), Tertullian (de Cult . 

Foam. i. 3, “omne instrumentmn Judaicae litera- 
ture per Esdram constat restauratum ”), Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom, i. 22, p. 410, 1\ cf. p. 392), 

Jerome (adv. Jhlc. 7, cf. Pseudo-Augustine, de 
Mirab. S. Sci\ ii. 32), and many others; and 
probably owed its origin to the tradition which 
regarded Ezra as the representative of the men of 
“the Great Synagogue,” to whom the final revision 
of the canonical books was universally assigned in 
early times. [Canon.] 

10. Though the book was assigned to the 
“ prophet ” Ezra by Clement of Alexandria (Strom, 
iii. 10, p. 550 P.) and quoted with respect by Ire- 
n£eus (/. c.), Tertullian (? 1. c. Cf. adv. Marc. iv. 

10), and Ambrose (Ep. xxxiv. 2; de Bono A fort is, 

10 If.), it did not maintain its ecclesiastical position 
in the church. Jerome speaks of it with contempt, 
and it is rarely found in MSS. of the Latin Bible. 
Archbishop Laurence examined 180 MSS. and tlu 
book was contained only in thirteen, and in these 
it was arranged very differently. Jt is found, how- 
ever, in the printed copies of the Vulgate older 
than the Council of Trent, by which it was ex- 
cluded from the Canon; and quotations from it 
still occur in the Roman services (Basnagc, ap. 

Fabr. Cod. Pseudcp. ii. 191). On the other hand, 
though this book is included among those which 
are “read for examples of life” by the English 
Church, no use of it is there made in public wor- 
ship. Luther and the Reformed Clmrch rejected 
the book entirely; but it was held in high estima- 
tion by numerous mystics (Fabric. /. c. p. 178 ft.) 
for whom its contents naturally had great attrac- 
tions. 

Ii. The chief literature of the sulject has beet 
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noticed in the course of n them< an d behind F s > 
perhaps, given the best gener ^haneh-Dan, the jk ? 
but the essay of Van der Vlis is the i -> a d-quar' A ^ ant ' 
contribution to the study of the text, „f ns / lich a 
critical edition is still needed, though the Latin 
materials for its construction are abundant. 

B. F. W. 

* Since the preceding article was published, the 
subject has been much discussed ; and the recent 
literature is too important to be passed over with- 
out notice. Volkinar’s view of the book as set 
forth in his Das vierte Buck Esra , u. s. w. Ziirich, 
1858, was criticised by Hilgenfeld ( Volkmar' s Ent- 
deckungen ub. das Apok. des Esra, u. s. w.) in his 
Yxitschr.f. wiss . Theol. 1858, i. 247-270. In the 
volume of the same periodical for 18G0 (iii. 1-81), 
the subject was further discussed by A. von Gut- 
schniid, Die Apok. d. Esra u. Hire spdtern Bearbeit^ 
ungen (comp. Ewald, Jahrb. x. 222 ff.); and Ewald 
had in the mean time presented his view of the 
question in his Gesch. d. Vo Ikes Isr . vii. G2-78 
(1850), referring the book to the time of Titus, 78- 
81 a. d. See also Dillmann, art. Pseudepigr. des 
A. T. in Herzog’s ReaUEncykl. xii. 310 ft’. (18G0). 
Gutschmid agreed with Hilgenfeld in assigning the 
date of the main body of the work to about 30 
b. c., but endeavored to rid himself of that crux 
interpretum , the vision of the Eagle (ch. xi., xii.) 
by the hypothesis of interpolation. Hilgenfeld re- 
viewed the recent Apocalyptic literature in an elab- 
orate article, Die jiid. Apokalgptik u. die neuesten 
Forschungen, in his Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 18G0, 
iii. 301-3G2 (on 2 Esdras, p. 335 ffb In this arti- 
cle he was constrained to abandon the explanation 
which he had previously given of the 20 kings in 
the vision of the Eagle, and endeavored to find 
them among the Seleucidse instead of the Ptole- 
mies. It must be confessed, however, that the 
manner in which they are made out is far from 
satisfactory. Volkmar briefly replied in the Ztitschr. 
f. wiss. theol. 18G1, iv. 83 ff, and in 18G3 pub- 
lished Das vierte Buck Esra , zum Erstenmalc voll- 
stdndig herausgegeben , as the 2d Abtheilung of 
his Handbuchzu den Apokryphen. This important 
work, indispensable to one who would make a thor- 
ough study of the book, contains a critical edition 
of the text of the Old Latin or Italic version, ac- 
cording to the Codex Sangermanensis of the 0th 
century, with the various readings of a newly dis- 
covered MS. of that version belonging to the State 
Library at Ziirich ( Codex Turicensis), and also of 
the Arabic and JEthiopic versions, so far as the 
means of giving them were then available. This 
text is accompanied by a critical and exegetical 
commentary, a new German translation, and a full 
discussion (pp. 273-408) of the questions relating 
to the nature and history of the book. This work 
was reviewed by Hilgenfeld in an article in his 
Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. for 1863, which was issued 
separately, with additions, under the title Die 
Propheten Esra u. Daniel u. ihre neuesten Bear - 
beitungen, Halle, 18G3. Shortly after, in the same 
year, Ewald (who had previously criticised Volkmar 
in the Dotting. gelehrte Anzeigen , 1863, p. 641 ff.) 
published Das vierte Ezrabuch nach seinem zeital- 
ier, seinen Arabischen ubersezungen u. einer neuen 
wiederherstellung , Gottingen, 1863, 4to, separately 
printed from vol. xi. of the Abhandlungen of the 

« The word rendered tf striv« ” (2 V H)‘ in the former 
part of ver. 20, and in 21 and 22. is not the same as 
that from which Esek derived its name, and should 
40 
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Royal Acad, of Sciences at Gottingen. Here he 
gives us for the first time, from a INIS, in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, an edition of the Arabic 
version of the book, which had before been known 
only by Ockley’s English translation, also a portion 
of another Arabic version, and various readings, 
communicated by Dillmann, of several MSS. of the 
^Ethiopic version. — As to the comparative fidelity 
of these ancient translations, there is a difference 
of opinion. Volkmar regards the Old Latin ver- 
sion as almost a daguerreotype of the original 
Greek ; Hilgenfeld gives the preference to the Arabic ; 
Ewald generally adheres to the Old Latin text, but 
not unfrequently adopts the readings of the Arabic, 
and occasionally of the iEthiopic, in their stead. 
For a good review, by Hermann Schultz, of the 
essays of Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, and Ewald, on the 
2d book of Esdras, see the Jahrb. f. deutsche 
Theol. 1864, ix. 165-173. Volkmar’s view re- 
specting the date of 2d Esdras (97 A. d.) appears 
to be gaining prevalence, being adopted by writers 
of opposite schools, as Strauss, Colani, Scholten, 
Pressens^, and the Catholic Langen in his recent 
treatise, Das Judenthum zur Zeit Jesu (1866), p. 
118 ff. But the contest, it appears, is not yet over. 
Hilgenfeld, in a notice of Volkmar’s last work, 
lUose Prophetic u. Ilimmelfahrt , Leipz. 1867, 
which is closely connected in its subject with the 
second book of Esdras, announces that he “ shall 
soon speak further respecting the prophet Ezra, 
and explain the only real difficulty in the way of 
his view, namely, the passage, ch. xi. 17, without 
any alteration of the text” ( Zeitschr . f. wiss. 
Theol. 1867, x. 217). A. 

* ESDRE'LOM, ESDRE'LOtf. [Es- 

DRAELON.] 

ES'EBON, they of (to bs 'Eo-cPwvItcls 
[Vat. -j/et-; Sin. Aid.] Alex, rouy ’Etre/lwvt Hes 
ebon), Jud. v. 15. [Heshbon.] 

ESEBRFAS (’Etrepe/Stas ; [Aid. 'Ecrepfitas 
Wechel (1597) ’Eo-e/Jp/as :] Sedebias ), 1 Esdr 
viii. 54. [Sherebiah.] 

E'SEK (pfcy [strife] : ’A bada: Calumnia) 

a well OIKaI) containing a spring of water ; which 
the herdsmen of Isaac dug in the valley of Gerar, 
and which received its name of Esek or “ strife,” be- 
cause the herdmen of Gerar “ strove ” (•iptsynn; 
with him for the possession of it a (Gen. xxvi. 20 1 

ESH-BA'AL (bpatpS = Baal's man • 
’A<ra)3aA; [1 Chr. viii. 33, Alex. Ie/3aaA, Aid 
’leov3adA, Comp. ’Io-^aaA; ix. 39, Vat. Ie/3auA 
Alex. BaaA, Aid. ’Io-j3aeA, Comp. Sin. ’Io73aaA:] 
Esbaal), the fourth son of Saul, according to the 
genealogy of 1 Chr. viii. 33 and ix. 39. He is 
doubtless the same person as Isii-bosheth, since 
it was the practice to change the obnoxious name 
of Baal into Bosheth or Besheth, as in the case of 
Jerub-besheth for Jerub-baal, and (in this very 
genealogy) of Merib-baal for Mephi-bosheth : com- 
pare also IIos. ix. 10, where Bosheth (A. V. 
“shame”) appears to be used as a synonym foi 
Baal. If Esh baal is not identical with Ish-bosheth, 
the latter has been omitted entirely from these lists 
of Saul’s descendants, which, considering his posi- 


be translated by a different English word. Such 
points, though small, are anything but unimportant 
in connection with these ancient and neculiar r »coi is 
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Hon, is not likely. Which of the two names is 
the earlier it is not possible to decide. G. 

ESII'BAN 0|2trS hero, Hirst]: ’A<r- 
Bay, 'A(T($U)V; Alex, [in 1 C'hr.] ESe&ay: E Be- 
han), a Horite; one of the four sons of Disiian 
(so the Hebrew in Gen.; blit A. V. has Lisbon), 
the sou of Seir the Ilorite (Gen. xxxvi. 2G; 1 Chr. 
i. 41). No trace of the name appears to have 
been discovered among the modem tribes of Idu- 
maea. 

ESILCOL (bbtTS [a bunch, cluster , espe- 
cially of grapes]: ’Etrx^A; [Alex. ver. 24, Eitr- 
yo>A;] Josephus ’EoxcSAtjs: Eschol ), brother of 
Mature the Amorite, and of Auer; and one of 
Abraham’s companions in his pursuit of the four 
kings who had carried off Lot (Gen. xiv. 13, 24). 
According to Josephus {Ant. i. 10, § 2) he was 
the foremost of the three brothers, but the Bible 
narrative leaves this quite uncertain (comp. 13 with 
24). Their residence was at Hebron (xiii. 18), 
and possibly the name of Eshcol remained attached 
to one of the fruitful valleys in that district till the 
arrival of the Israelites, who then interpreted the 
appellation as significant of the gigantic “cluster” 
(in llebr. Eshcol), which they obtained there. 

* It is more probable that Eshcol, the chieftain, 
derived the name from the region or town over 
which he ruled, which in its turn was so called on 
account of its fruitful vineyards. So in the case 
of Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 2), the Hivite prince 
must have taken his name from the place, and not 
the place from him [Shechem]. The Amoritic 
name may well have been very similar in form, as 
well as meaning, to the later Hebrew name. II. 

ESH'COL, THE VALLEY, OR THE 

brook, of (Vctpsrbra, or bbtrtf : 

(papaya fS6r poos' [ Torrens botri,] Nehelescol, id 
est torrens botri, [ Vail is botri] ), a wady in the 
neighborhood of Hebron, explored by the spies who 
were sent by Moses from Kadesh-harnea. From 
the terms of two of the notices of this transaction 
(Nnm. xxxii. 9; Deut. i. 24) it might he gathered 
that Eshcol was the furthest point to which the 
spies penetrated. But this would he to contradict 
the express statement of Num. xiii. 21, that they 
went as far as Rehob. From this fruitful valley 
they brought back a huge cluster of grapes, an in- 
cident which, according to the narrative, obtained 
for the place its appellation of the “ valley of the 
cluster” (Num. xiii. 23, 24). It is true that in 
Hebrew Eshcol signifies a cluster or bunch, hut 
the name had existed in this neighborhood centu- 
ries before, when Abraham lived there with the 
chiefs Aner, Ivshcol, and Mamre, not Hebrews Lilt 
Amoritcs; and this was possibly the Hebrew way 
of appropriating the ancient name derived from 
that hero into the language of the conquerors, con- 
sistently with the paronomastic turns so much in 
favor at that time, and vith a practice of which 
traces appear elsewhere. [See under Ksncoi,.] 

In the Onomasticon of Eusebius the yxlpayt $d~ 
rpvos is placed, with some hesitation, at Gophna, 
Iftecn miles north of Jerusalem, on the Ncapolis 


a • Wo Imv3 a minute account of the valley of 
Hebron and Its Immediate neighborhood, by Dr. Rosen, 
the Prussian consul at .Jerusalem. In the ft, D. 

K ii€$-Usc.haft , 1858 (xll. 481. 182). Instead of Van 
U Void* • ’’Ain-Eskalt (written Eshkah above : see his 
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panting in /Eth. v. 2j V en as noith o. Hebron. 
on VSon, shall die (Artf r ( Epitaph . Paula:). The 
Jewisf^y^’ a ?y lla-Barchi speaks of it as north of 
the mdV* e, lfih on which the (ancient) city of Hebron 
stood (Benjamin of Tudcla, Asher, ii. 437); and 
here the name h&3 been lately observed still attached 
to a spring of remarkably fine water called y Ain- 
Eshkali, in a valley which crosses the vale of He- 
bron N. K. and S. W., and about two miles north 
of the town (Van de Velde, Narrative, & c., ii. 04). 
It is right to say that this interesting intelligence 
has not been yet con fumed by other observers." 

G. 

* Mr. Tristram's description of this valley as it 
now is ( Land of Jsratl, p. 397, 2d ed.), shows how 
well it must have deserved its ancient fame. “ Th*. 
walk up the valley revealed to us for the first time 
what Judah was everywhere else in the days of its 
prosperity. Bare and stony as are the hill-sides, 
not an inch of space is lost. Terraces, where the 
ground is not too rocky, support the soil. Ancient 
vineyards cling to the lower slopes; olive, mull)erry, 
almond, fig, and pomegranate trees fill every availa- 
ble cranny to the very crest, while the bottom of 
the valley is carefully tilled for corn, carrots, and 
cauliflowers, which will soon give place to melons 
and cucumbers. Streamlets of fresh water trickled 
on each side of our path. The production and fer- 
tility, as evidenced even in winter, is extraordinary; 
and the culture is equal to that of Malta. That 
catacomb of perished cities, the hill-country of 
Judah, through whose labyrinths we yesterday 
wandered, is all explained by a walk up the Vale 
of Eshcol; and those who doubt the ancient records 
of the population, or the census of Bavid or his 
successors, have only to look at this valley, and by 
the light of its commentary to read the story of 
those cities.” II. 

E'SIIEAN 2<W; [Comp. Aid.] 

Alex. 'Eadv> Esaan ), one of the cities of Judah, 
in the mountainous district, and in the same group 
with Hebron (Josh. xv. 52). The name does not 
occur again, nor has it been met with in modern 
times. G. 

E'SHEK (pTO: *A^A; Alex. E<reAe«; 
[Comp. ’Atre/G] Escc), a Benjamite, one of the 
late descendants of Saul; the founder of a large 
and noted fa nily of archers, lit. “ treaders of the 
bow” (1 Chr. viii. 39). The name is omitted in 
the parallel list of 1 Chr. ix. 

ESH'KALONITES, THE (accurately “the 
Eshklonite,” in the singular num- 

ber: rep ’ Ao’KaAan'irr}', [Vat. -pei-:] AscalomUe), 
Josh. xiii. 3. [Ashkklon.] 

ESHTAOL (VW1??S and [re. 

cess, Ges. ; deep or hollow way, I'iirst] : ' Aar ad>\, 
'Aad, 'EcOadA, [etc.: Erfaol,] Esthaol), a town in 
the low country — the Shefdah — of Judah. It 
is the first of the first group of cities in that dis- 
trict (Josh. xv. 33), enumerated with Zoreah (Heb. 
Zaveah), in company with which it is commonly 
mentioned. Zorah and Eshtaol were two of the 
towns allotted to the tribe of Dan out of Judah 


Syr. If Pal. 11. 0-1), Dr. Rosen, who speak* of the same 
fountain, write* the name as 'Ain-fl-Knshkata. Though 
nn export AraVlc scholar, ho does not recognize tail 
name as related In any way to Eshcol See llao Rob 
Phtjs, Grn<rr. p. 121 U- 
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jjoah. xix. 41). Between them, and behind Kir- 
jath-jearim, was situated Mahaneh-Dan, the camp 
&r stronghold which formed tlie head-quarters of 
that little community during their constant en- 
:oui) ters with the Philistines. Here, among the 
old warriors of the tribe, Samson spent his boy- 
hood, and experienced the first impulses of the 
Spirit of Jehovah ; and hither after his last exploit 
his body was brought, up the long slopes of the 
western hills, to its last rest in the burying-place 
of Manoah his father (Judg. xiii. 25, xvi. 31, xviii. 
2, 8, 11, 12). [Dan.] In the genealogical records 
of 1 Cliron. the relationship between Eshtaol, 
Zareah, and Kirjath-jearim is still maintained. 
[Esiitaulites.] 

In the Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome 
Eshtaol is twice mentioned — (1) as Astaol of Ju- 
dah, described as then existing between Azotus and 
Ascalon under the name of Astho ; (2) as Esthaul 
of Dan, ten miles N. of Eleutheropolis. The latter 
position is hardly more in accordance with the in- 
dications of the Bible. In more modern times the 
name has vanished. Zorah has been recognized as 
Surah (Bob. ii. 14, 16, 224, iii. 153), but the iden- 
tification of Eshtaol has yet to be made. Schwarz 
(p. 102) mentions a village named Stual, west of 
Zorah, but, apart from the fact that this is corrob- 
orated by no other traveller and by no map, the 
situation is too far west to be “ behind Kirjath- 
jearim ” if Kuryet el-Enab be Kirjath-jearim. 
The village marked on the maps of Robinson and 
Van de Velde, Yeshua, and alluded to by the former 
(iii. 155), is nearer the requisite position; but the 
resemblance between the two names is too faint to 
admit of identification. G. 

ESHTAULITES, THE Obsntp^H, 
iccurately “the Eshtaiilite,” in singular number; 
viol ’ KcrdadfjL , Alex, ol E (rdauXatoi- Esthaolitce ), 
with the Zareathites, were among the families of 
Kiijath-jearim (1 Chr. ii. 53). [Eshtaol.] 

ESHTEMO'A, and in shorter form, without 
the final guttural, ESHTEMOH Gnatfptf 
and [woman of renown, but uncertain] ; 

the latter occurs in Josh. xv. only: [in Josh, xv.,] 
corruptly ’Ey teal Mi?; Alex. Eadepw’, [Josh, 
xxi.,] Tepaj [Alex. Eadepu’, 1 Sam.,] ’Etrflie 
[Vat. -0et«; Alex. E (rdepcf, 1 Chr. iv. 17, ’Eo-flwi- 
ucov’, Alex. Eo'flejuxoi' ; vi. 57,] *E or6a/xu>’ Jstemo , 
Estemo, [ Esthanw , Esthemo]), a town of Judah, in 
the mountains; one of the group containing De- 
mr (Josh. xv. 50). With its “suburbs” Esh- 
temoa was allotted to the priests (xxi. 14 ; 1 Chr. 
vi. 57). It was one of the places frequented by 
David and his followers during the long period of 
their wanderings; and to his friends there he sent 
presents of the spoil of the Amalekites (1 Sam. 
xxx. 28, comp. 31). The place was known in the 
time of Eusebius and Jerome (preegrandis news), 
though their description of its locality is too vague 
to enable us to determine it (Onom. Esthemo), 
But there is little doubt that it has been discovered 
oy Dr. Robinson at Semu'a, a village seven miles 
louth of Hebron, on the great road from eLMilh, 
containing considerable ancient remains, and in the 
neighborhood of other villages still bearing the 
lames of its companions in the list of Josh, xv., 
is Anab, Socoh, Jattir, Ac. (See Robinson, i. 494, 
ii. 204, 205 ; Schwarz, p. 105 ; [Wilson, Lands of 
l hr Bible , i. 353.]) 

In the lists — half genealogical, half topograph- 
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ical — of the descendants of Juda_i in L Chr., Esh- 
temoa occurs as derived from Ishbah, “ the fathei 
of Eshtemoa ” (1 Chr. iv. 17); Gedor, Socoh, and 
Zanoah, all towns in the same locality, being named 
in the following verse. Eshtemoa appears to have 
been founded by the descendants of the Egyptian 
wife of a certain Mered, the three other towns by 
those of his Jewish wife. See the explanations of 
Bertheau ( Chronik , ad loc.). G. 

* The “father of Eshtemoa,” as Ishbah is called 

(see above), means that he was its founder or re- 
pairer, and head of the clan. [Father.] A 
recent traveller says that the town has now about 
500 inhabitants. The ruins there consist of the 
remains of an early Greek church, many pieces of 
ancient carving, a marble sarcophagus built into 
the wall, and numerous sculptured doorways and 
broken columns (Tristram, Land of Israel , p. 391, 
2d ed.). The “hill-country” of Judah is full of 
such examples of the ancient prosperity and pres 
ent decay. H. 

ESHTEMO'A [^EcrQaip&v, Alex. leadspooT)' 
Esthamo) in 1 Chr. iv. 19 appears to be the name 
of an actual person. [Maaciiathite.] 

ESH'TON ( , pl r R£?K [effeminate or uxorious, 
Gesen.]: 'A(r<ra0dbv m , Esthon ), a name which oc- 
curs in the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 11, 12). 
Mehir was “ the father of Esliton,” and amongst 
the names of his four children [three] are two — 
Beth-rapha and Ir-nahash — which have the appear 
ance of being names, not of persons [merely], but 
of places. G. 

ES'LI (Rec. T. ’EtrAf, [Tisch. and Treg. with] 

B [Sin. etc.] ’EcrAef, probably = Aza- 

liah: Esli , Cod. Amiat. Hesli ), son of Nagge oi 
Kaggai, and father of Naum, in the genealogy of 
Christ (Luke iii. 25). See Hervey, Genealogies, 
Ac., p. 136. 

ESO'RA (A tVcopa; [Sin. 1 Apaaouaia ; Comp. 
Aid. ’E aoopa-] Vulg. omits: the Peshito Syriac 
reads Bethchom ), a place fortified by the Jews on 
the approach of the Assyrian army under Holofer • 
nes (Jud. iv. 4). The name may be the represent- 
ative of the Hebrew word Hazor, or Zorah (Si 
monis, Onom. N. T. 19), but no identification has 
yet been arrived at. The Syriac reading suggests 
Beth-horon, which is not impossible. 

* ESPOUSAL. [Marriage.] 

ES'RIL (’Eo-piA; [Vat. E(peiA;] Alex. Efas 

Vulg. omits), 1 Esdr. ix. 34. [Azareel 4, or 
Sharai.] 

ES'ROM (Rec. T. ’E ap<hp\ in Luke, Lachm. 
with B, ’E crpu>v [so Elz. and Tisch. 7th ed.] : Es- 
rom), Matt. i. 3; Luke iii. 33. [Hezron.] 

ESSE'NES. 1. In describing the different 
sects which existed among the Jews in his own 
time, Josephus dwells at great length and with 
especial emphasis on the faith and practice of the 
Essenes , who appear in his description to combine 
the ascetic virtues of the Pythagoreans and Stoics 
with a spiritual knowledge of the Divine Law. An 
analogous sect, marked, however, by characteristic 
differences, appears in the Egyptian Therapeutce , 
and from the detailed notices of Josephus ( B . J. 
ii 8; Ant. xiii. 5, § 9, xv. 10, § 4 f., xviii. 1, § 2 ff.) 
and Philo ( Quod ornn. prob. liber , § 12 ff. ; F ragm. 
de Vita contemplativa ap. Euseb. Proep. Ev.), and 
the casual remarks of Pliny ( H . N. v. 17), latei 
writers have frequently discussed the relation which 
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these Jewish mysties occupied towards the popular 
religion of the time, and more particularly towards 
the doctrines of Christianity. For it is a most 
remarkable fact that the existence of such sects 
appears to be unrecognized both in the apostolic 
writings an d in early Hebrew literature. 

2. The name Essene (’E aagvol, Joseph. Esscni, 
Plin.) or fasten n {'Ecraaioi, Philo; Joseph. B. J. 

. 3, § 5, &c.) is itself full of ditiieulty. Various 
derivations have been proposed for it, and all are 
more or less open to objection. Some have con- 
nected it with "PDPI (’A<ri$cuos), puritan, or 
'pD'DD, the retiring, or 'Jtn, the sei'vant (of 
God); others, again, find the root in SDN, to 

heal (Baur), or SDH, to bathe (Griitz). Philo, 
according to his fashion, saw in the word a possible 
connection with the Greek oatos, holy ( Quod omn. 
prol). lib. § 12); and Epiphanius interpreted ibe 
collateral form 'Oaarivoi as meaning “the stout 

race” {art^apbu 7 eVos, Hair. xix. i. e. ’pD!""!). 

It seems more likely that Essene represents 'J v tn, 
seers (so Suidas = dewprjTtKoi, Hngenfeld., or 
pstr>n, the silent, the mysterious (Jost). a Jo- 
sephus represents (LXX. \oyel ov), the high- 
priest's breastplate , by ’e crcr^vrjs, interpreting the 
word as equivalent to \6yiov, oracle {Ant. iii. 7, 
§ 5). Comp. Jost, Gesclt. d. Judenth. i. 207 n.; 
Hilgenfeld. Jiid. Apolc. p. 277 f. ; Ewald, Gesch. 
Isr. iv. 420 n. 

3. The obscurity of the Esscncs as a distinct 
body arises from the fact that they represented 
originally a tendency rather than an organization. 
The communities which were formed out of them 
were a result of their practice, and not a necessary 
part of it. As a sect they were distinguished by 
an aspiration after ideal purity rather than by any 
special code of doctrines; and like the Chasidim 
of earlier times [Assideans], they were confounded 
in the popular estimation with the great body of 
the zealous observers of the Law (Pharisees). The 
growth of Essenism was a natural result of the re- 
ligious feeling which was called out by the circum- 
stances of the Greek dominion; and it is easy to 
trace the process by which it was matured. From 
the Maccabaean age there was a continuous effort 
among the stricter Jews to attain an absolute 
standard of holiness. Each elass of devotees was 
looked upon as practically impure by their succes- 
sors, who carried the laws of purity still further; 
and the Essenes stand at the extreme limit of the 
mystic asceticism which was thus gradually reduced 
to shape. The associations of the “ Scribes and 

Pharisees ” (□'inn, the companions , the wise) \ 
gave place to others bound by a more rigid rule: 
and the rule of the Essenes was made gradually 
stricter. Judas, the earliest Essene who is men- 
tioned (c. 110 n. C.), appears living in ordinary 
society (Joseph. B. J. i. 3, § 5). Mcnahem, ac- 
cording to tradition a colleague of Ilillel, was a 
friend of Ilerod, and brought upon his sect the 


« • Jost himself, as Oinsburg correctly remarks 
(Kitto’s Q/d. of Bibl. Lit., 3d ed., i. 827, note), hazards 
00 opinion about the etymology of this name, lie 
merely says that Josephus seems to derive it from 

” to be silent,” (t mysterious.” Ginsh'jrg (/ 


favor of the king (Joseph. Ant. xv. JO, § 5). Bui 
by a natural impulse the Essenes withdrew from 
the dangers and distractions of business. From 
the cities they retired to the wilderness ro realize 
the conceptions of religion which they formed, but 
still they remained on the whole true to their an- 
cient faith. To the Pharisees they stood nearly 
in the same relation as that in which the Pharisees 
themselves stood with regard to the mass of the 
people. The differences lay mainly in rigor of 
practice, and not in articles of belief. 

4. The traces of the existence of Essenes in 

common society are not wanting nor confined to 
individual eases. Not only was a gate at Jerusalem 
named from them (Joseph. B. ./. v. 4, § 2, ’E aar\- 
vuv but a later tradition mentions the ex- 

istence of a congregation there which devoted “ one 
third of the day to study, one third to prayer, and 
one third to labor” (Frankel, Zeitschrfft , 1840, p. 
458). Those, again, whom Josephus speaks of as 
allowing marriage, may be supposed to have be- 
longed to such bodies as had not yet withdrawn 
from intercourse with their fellow-men. But the 
practice of the extreme section was afterwards 
regarded as clmrateristic of the whole class, and 
the isolated communities of Essenes furnished the 
type which is preserved in the popular descriptions. 
These were regulated by strict rules, analogous to 
those of the monastic institutions of a later date. 
The candidate for admission first passed through n 
year’s noviciate, in which he received, as symbolic 
gifts, an axe, an apron, and a white robe, and gave 
proof of his temperance by observing the ascetic 
rules of the order {t)]v avrrjp diairav). At the 
close of this probation, his character (rb i ?j0o$) was 
submitted to a fresh trial of two years, and mean- 
while he shared in the lustral rites of the initiated, 
but not in their meals. The full membership was 
imparted at the end of this second period, when the 
novice bound himself “by awful oaths” — though 
oaths were absolutely forbidden at all other times 
— to observe piety, justice, obedience, honesty, and 
secrecy, “ preserving alike the books of their sect, 
and the names of the angels ” (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8, 
§ 7 ). 

5. The order itself was regulated by an internal 
jurisdiction. Excommunication was equivalent to 
a slow death, since an Essene could not take food 
prepared by strangers for fear of pollution. All 
tilings were held in common, without distinction of 
property or house ; and special provision was made 
for the relief of the poor. Self-denial, temperance, 
and labor — especially agriculture — were the marks 
of the outward life of the Essenes; purity and 
divine communion the objects of their aspiration. 
Slavery, war, and commerce were alike forbidden 
(Philo, Qiuid omn. prob. liber , § 12, p. 877 M.); 
and, according to Philo, their conduct generally 
was directed by three rules, “the love of God, the 
love of virtue, and the love of man ” (Philo, l. c.). 

G. In doctrine, as has been seen already, they 
did not differ essentially from strict Pharisees. 
Moses was. honored by them next to God (Joseph. 
B. ./. ii. 8, 9). They observed the Sabbath with 
singular strictness; and though they were unable 


e.) enumerates 19 diflerent etymologies which have 
been proposed for the word, the last being the deriva- 
tion from K'DH, " pious.” To this he iucllmw 
"because It plainly connects the Essenes witt Um 
Chasidim, from which they originated.” > 
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jo offer sacrifices at Jerusalem, probably from re- 
gard to purity ( Bia<pop6TTiTi ayveiwv), they sent 
gifts thither (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2, § 5) : at the same 
time, like most ascetics, they turned their attention 
specially to the mysteries of the spiritual world, 
and looked upon the body as a mere prison of the 
soul. a They studied and practiced with signal suc- 
cess, according to Josephus, the art of prophecy 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 8; cf. Ant. xv. 10, § 5; B. J. i. 
3, § 5); and familiar intercourse with nature gave 
them an unusual knowledge of physical truths. 
They asserted with peculiar boldness the absolute 
power and foreknowledge of God (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
5, § 9, xviii. 1, § 5); and disparaged the various 
forms of mental philosophy as useless or beyond 
the range of man (Philo, l. c. p. 877). 

7. The number of the Essenes is roughly esti- 
mated by Philo at 4000 (Philo, l. c.), and Josephus 
says that there were “ more than 4000 ” who ob- 
served their rule (Ant. xviii. 2, § 5). Their best- 
known settlements were on the N. W. shore of the 
Dead Sea (Phiio, Plin., II. cc.), but others lived in 
scattered communities throughout Palestine, and 
perhaps also in cities (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8, § 4. Cf. 
[Hippol.] Philos, ix. 20). 

8. In the Talmudic writings there is, as has 
l>een already said, no direct mention of the Essenes, 
but their existence is recognized by the notice of 
peculiar points of practice and teaching. Under 
the titles of “the pious,” “the weakly” ( i . e. 
with study), “the retiring,” their maxims are 
quoted with respect, and many of the traits pre- 
served in Josephus find parallels in the notices of 
the Talmud (Z. Frankel, Zeitsckrift , Dec. 1846, p. 
451 ff.: Monatsschiift, 1853, p. 37 ff.). The four 
stages of purity which are distinguished by the 
doctors ( Chagiga , 18 a, ap. Frankel, l. c. p. 451) 
correspond in a singular manner with the four 
classes into which the Essenes are said to have been 
divided (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8, § 10); and the periods 
of probation observed in the two cases offer similar 
coincidences. 

9. But the best among the Jews felt th6 peril of 
Essenism as a system, and combined to discourage 
it. They shrank with an instinctive dread from 
the danger of connecting asceticism with spiritual 
power, and cherished the great truth which lay in 
the saying “ Doctrine is not in heaven.” The 
miraculous energy which was attributed to mystics 
was regarded by them rather as a source of sus- 
picion than of respect ; and theosophic speculations 
were condemned with emphatic distinctness (Fran- 
kel, Monatsschrift , 1853, pp. 62 ff., 68, 71). 

10. The character of Essenism limited its spread. 
Out of Palestine, Levitical purity was impossible, 
for the very land was impure; and thus there is 
no trace of the sect in Babylonia. The case was 
different in Egypt, where Judaism assumed a new 
shape from its intimate connection with Greece. 
Here the original form in which it was moulded 
was represented not by direct copies, but by anal- 
ogous forms; and the tendency which gave birth 
to the Essenes found a fresh development in the 
pure speculation of the Therapeutae. These Alex- 
andrine mystics abjured the practical labors which 
lightly belonged to the Essenes, and gave them- 
selves up to the study of the inner meaning of the 


a * Accordingly, though they believed in the im- 
uortality of the soul, they did not believe in the res- 
urrection of tbe body (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8, § 11). 
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Scriptures. The impossibility of fulfilling the law 
naturally led them to substitute a spiritual for a 
literal interpretation; and it was their object to 
ascertain its meaning by intense labor, and then to 
satisfy its requirements by absolute devotion. The 
“ whole day, from sunrise to sunset, was spent in 
mental discipline.'” Bodily wants were often for- 
gotten in the absorbing pursuit of wisdom, and 
“ meat and drink ” were at all times held to be 
unworthy of the light (Philo, Be vit. conteinpl 
§ 4). 

11. From the nature of the case Essenism in its 
extreme form could exercise very little influence on 
Christianity. In all its practical hearings it was 
diametrically opposed to the apostolic teaching. 
The dangers which it involved were far more clear 
to the eye of the Christian than they were to the 
Jewish doctors. The only real similarity between 
Essenism and Christianity lay in the common ele- 
ment of true Judaism; and there is little excuse 
for modern writers who follow the error of Eusebius, 
and confound the society of the Therapeutae with 
Christian brotherhoods. Nationally, however, the 
Essenes occupy the same position as that to which 
John the Baptist was personally called. They mark 
the close of the old, the longing for the new, but 
in this case without the promise. In place of the 
message of the coming “ kingdom ” the} r could pro- 
claim only individual purity and isolation. At a 
later time traces of Essenism appear in the Clemen- 
tines, and the strange account which Epiphanius 
gives of the Osseni (’O oerguoi) appears to point to 
some combination of Essene and pseudo-Christian 
doctrines (Hair. xix.). After the Jewish war the 
Essenes disappear from history. The character of 
Judaism was changed, and ascetic Pharisaism be- 
came almost impossible.’ 

12. The original sources for the history of the 

Essenes have been already noticed. Of modern 
essays, the most original and important are those 
of Frankel in his Zeitschrift, 184G, pp. 441-461, 
and Monatsschrift , 1853, p. 30 ff., taken in con 
junction with the wider view of Jost, Gesck. < t 
Judenth. i. 207 ff. The account of Hilgenfeld (Jiid. 
Apokalyptik , p. 245 ff.) is interesting and ingenious, 
but essentially one-sided and subservient to the 
writer’s theory (cf. Yolkmar, Das vierte B. Ezra,, 
p. 60). Gfrorer (Philo, ii. 299 ff.), Dahne (Jiid. 
Alex. Relig.- Philos, i. 467 ff.), and Ewald (Gesch 
d. Volk. fsr. iv. 420 ff), all contribute important 
sketches from their respective points of view. The 
earlier literature, as far as it is of any value, is 
embodied in these works. B. F. W. 

* It may be well to add to the preceding article 
references to the more recent discussions concerning 
the Essenes, noticing also some older works which 
may still be useful to the inquirer. Prideaux, Con- 
nection, etc. pt. ii. bk. v. has translated in full the 
passages of Josephus and Philo which relate to 
them — to be sure, not always accurately. See also 
Bellermann, Gesch. Nachrichten aus dem Alter- 
thume iiber Essder u. Therapeuten, Berl. 1821, and 
P. Beer, Geschichte, Lehven u. Meinungen idler 
relig. Sekten d. Juden , Briinn, 1822, i. 68-113. 
De Quincey’s ingenious but paradoxical essay, in 
which he endeavors to show that Josephus has 
given under the name of Essenes a disguised ac- 
count of a portion of tje early Christians, first 
appeared in Blackwood' s Magazine for Jan., April, 
and May, 1840, and was reprinted in his Hist, ana 
Crit. Essays, Boston, 1856, i. 26-112, with a Sup- 
plement in his Avenger, &c. (ibid. 1859), pp. 107- 
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130. There is a review of I)t» Quincty in Kitto’s 
Journ . of Sacred Lit. for Oct. 1852, pp. 17G-8G; 
jee also on the Essenes the number for April 1853, 
p. 170 ft*. The relation of Christianity to Essenism 
s elaborately discussed by A. F. V. von Wegnern 
(Das 1 'erhaltniss dts Christen (hums zum Essenis- 
tnns) in Jllgen’s Zeitsdir. f. d. hist. Theol. 1841, 

ii. 3-7G. See also, for different views, Neander’s 
Hist, of the Christ, lid. and Church , i. 43-40 
(Torrey’s transl.) ; Iiaur, Das C/nnstenthum d. 
drei ersten Jahrh ., 2« Anil. 18G0, p. 10 ff. ; I lil- 
genfeld, Dcr Essdismus und Jesus, in his Ztitschr. 
f wiss. Theol. 18G7, x. 07-1 il (comp. ib. iii. 
358-G2); and A. I Seville, Jesus el l' Esscnisme, 
in the Strasbourg llev. de theol. 1807, pp. 221- 
245 (eomp. Rev. des Deux Monde s for Sept. 15, 
1867, p. 331 ff.) On the general subject one may 
further compare Kitschl, Ueber die Essener , in 
Baur and Zeller’s Theol. Jahrb. 1855, xiv. 315-50 
(eomp. his Entstehuny d. altkath. Kir che, 2 e Autil. 
1857, pp. 179-248); Zeller, Ueber den Zusmn- 
menhany des Essaismus mil dem Griechenthum, 
ibid. 185G, xv. 401-33; Rillinger, Ileidenthum u. 
J uilenthum, 1857, p. 754 ff., or (Eng. trans.) The 
Gentile and Jew, ii. 309-17 ; ileuss, Hist, de la 
theol. chretienne, 2 e <5d. 18G0, pp. 115-25; M. 
Nicolas, Des doctrines reliy. des Juifs, 1800, pp. 
80-92; and Ginsburg, The Essenes , their History 
and Doctrines, Bond. 18G4. The last mentioned 
writer in his art. Essenes in Kitto’s Cycl. of Bihl. 
Lit. 3d ed., says that “ Graetz, adopting the results 
of Frankel, and pursuing the same course still 
further, has given a masterly treatise upon the 
Essenes in his Geschichte der Jwlen , Leipzig, 1850, 

iii. 00 ff., 518 ff.”; and also eommends highly 
Ilerzfeld’s account in his Geschichte d. \olkes 
Jisroel , Nordhaiisen, 1857, ii. 308, 388 ff. lie 
further speaks ol “the very interesting and im- 
portant relies of the Essenes, published by Jellinek 
. . . in /Seth Hn-Mulrash , vol. ii. (Leipz. 1853), 
p. xviii. ff. ; vol. iii. p. xx. ff.” 

Only a hint can be here given of the distinctive 
views of some of the writers above named. Diihne 
traces in the sect the influence of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy; comp. Uhlhorn in Her- 
zog’s Real-Encyhl. iv. 170. Iiaur and Zeller derive 
Essenism mainly from the iniluence of the Neo- 
Pythagorean philosophy and asceticism upon Juda- 
ism. Neander regards it as modified by the infusion 
of old oriental, Parsi, and Chaldasan elements, Ilil- 
genfeld connects it with the later Jewish prophetie 
tendency as shown in apocalyptic writings, but 
derives many characteristics of the sect from Parsi 
and even Buddhistic influences. Hitachi regards 
it as an attempt to embody the idea that all the 
Jews, anrl not a particular order, were a “ kingdom 
of priests” unto God (Ex. xix. G). He with other 
writers (as Keuss) finds a close connection between 
Essenism and Ehionitism, and traces its influence in 
the history of the Christian eliureh. Ewald ( Gesch . 
i /. I '(tikes tsr. iv. 470 ff, 3d ed.), Frankel, .lost, 
Ginsburg, and lU/villc agree substantially in the 
view presented in the preceding artielc. A. 

ES'THER the planet I 'enus : ’e <t- 

di'lp), the Persian name of IIai>assaii, daughter 
af Abihail the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, a 
Benjamite, and eousin of Mokdkcai. The re- 
taliation of her old name lladassah, by the addition 
f her new name, by whieh she was better known. 

pith the formula, S > il, “that ii Esther” 


v Esth. ii. 7), is exactly analogous to the usual 
dition of the modern names of towns to explain the 
nsc of the old obsolete ones (Gen. xxxv. 10, 27 ; 
Josh. xv. 10, Ac.). Esther was a beantiful Jewish 
maiden, whose ancestor Kish had been among the 
captives led away from Jerusalem (part of which 
was in the tribe of Benjamin) by Xebuehadnezzar 
when Jehoiaeliim was taken captive, fehe was an 
orphan without father or mother, and had been 
brought up by her eousiu Mordeeai. who had an 
ofliee in the household of Ahasuerus king of Persia, 
and dwelt at “ Shushan the palace.” When Vashti 
was dismissed from being queen, and all the fairest 
virgins of the kingdom had been collected at Shu- 
shan for the king to make choice of a successor to 
her from among them, the elioiec fell upon Esther, 
and she was crowned queen in the room of Vashti 
with much pomp and rejoicing. The king was not 
aware, however, of her race and parentage; and so, 
with the careless profusion of a sensual despot, on 
the representation of llaman the Agagite, his prime 
minister, that the Jews scattered through his em- 
pire were a pernicious race, he gave him full power 
and authority to kill them all, young and old, 
women and children, and take possession of all their 
property. The means taken by Esther to avert this 
great calamity from her people and her kindred, at 
the risk of her own life, and to turn upon Hainan 
the destruction he had plotted against the Jews, 
and the success of her scheme, by which she changed 
their mourning, fasting, weeping, and wailing, into 
light and gladness and joy and honor, and became 
for ever especially honored amongst her countrymen, 
are fully related in the book of lCsther. The feast 
of Purim, i. e. of Lots, was appointed by Esther 
and Mordeeai to he kept on the 14th and 15th of 
the month Adar (February and March) in com- 
memoration of this great deliverance. [Pckim.] 
The decree of Esther to this effect is the last thing 
recorded of her (ix. 32). The continuous celebra- 
tion of this feast by the Jews to the present day is 
thought to he a strong evidence of the historical 
truth of the hook. [Kstiikr, Book ok.] 

The questions which arise in attempting to give 
Esther her place in profane history are — 

I. Who is Ahasuerus? I bis question is answered 
under Auasukuus, and the reasons there given 
lead to the conclusion that lie was Xerxes the sou 
of Barius llystaspis. 

II. The second inquiry is, who then was Esther? 
Artissona. Atossa, and others arc indeed excluded 
by the above decision; hut are we to conclude with 
Scaliger, that because Ahasuerus is Xerxes, there- 
fore Esther is A mestris? Surely not. None of the 
historical particulars related by Herodotus concern- 
ing Amestris make it possible to identify her with 
Esther. Amestris was the daughter of Otanes 
(Ouophas in (’tosias), one of Xerxes* generals, and 
brother to his father Harms (Herod, vii. Gl, 82). 
Esther's father and mother had been Jews. Ames- 
tris was wife in Xerxes before the Greek expedition 
(Herod, vii. 01), and her sons accompanied Xerxes 
to Greece (Herod, vii. 30), and had all three come 
to man’s estate at the death of Xerxes in the 20th 
year of his reign. Darius, the eldest, had married 
immediately after the return from Greece. Esther 
did not enter the king’s ]vdace till his 7th year, 
just the time of Darius’s marriage. These objections 
arc conclusive, without adding the ditltrenee of 
character of the two queens. Hie truth is that 
history is wholly silent both about Vashti and 
Esther. Herodotus only happens to mention oni 
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i>f Xerxes' wives; Scripture only mentions two, if 
indeed either of them were wives at all. But since 
we know that it was the custom of the Persian 
kings before Xerxes to have several wives, besides 
their concubines; that Cyrus had several (Herod, 
iii. 3); that Cambyses had four whose names are 
mentioned, and others besides (iii. 31, 32, G8); that 
Sraerdis had several (V). 68, G9); and that Darius 
had six wives, whose names are mentioned (ib. 
passim), it is most improbable that Xerxes should 
have been content with one wife. Another strong 
objection to the idea of Esther being his one legiti- 
mate wife, and perhaps to her being strictly his 
wife at all, is that the Persian kings selected their 
wives not from the harem, but, if uot foreign prin- 
cesses, from the noblest Persian families, either 
their own nearest relatives, or from one of the seven 
great Persian houses. It seems therefore natural 
to conclude that Esther, a captive, and one of the 
harem, was not of the highest rank of wives, but 
that a special honor, with the name of queen, may 
have been given to her, as to Vasbti before her, as 
the favorite concubine or inferior wife, whose off- 
spring, however, if she had any, would not have 
succeeded to the Persian throne. This view, which 
seems to be strictly in accordance with what we 
know of the manners of the Persian court, removes 
all difficulty in reconciling the history of Esther 
with the scanty accounts left us by profane authors 
of the reign of Xerxes. 

It only remains to remark on the character of 
Esther as given in the Bible. She appears there as 
a woman of deep piety, faith, courage, patriotism, 
and caution, combined with resolution; a dutiful 
daughter to her adoptive father, docile and obedient 
to his counsels, and anxious to share the king’s 
favor with him for the good of the Jewish people. 
That she was a virtuous woman, and, as far as her 
situation made it possible, a good wife to the king, 
her continued influence over him for so long a time 
warrants us to infer. And there must have been a 
singular grace and charm in her aspect and man- 
ners, since she “ obtained favor in the sight of all 
that looked upon her ” (ii. 15). That she was 
raised up as an instrument in the hands of God to 
avert the destruction of the Jewish people, and to 
afl >rd them protection, and forward their wealth 
and peace in their captivity, is also manifest from 
the Scripture account. But to impute to her the 
sentiments put into her mouth by the apocryphal 
author of ch. xiv., or to accuse her of cruelty be- 
cause of the death of llaman and his sons, and the 
second day’s slaughter of the Jews’ enemies at 
Shushan, is utterly to ignore the maimers and feel- 
ings of her age and nation, and to judge her by the 
standard of Christian morality in our own age and 
country instead. In fact the simplicity and truth 
to nature of the Scriptural narrative afford a striking 
contrast, both with the forced and florid amplifica- 
tions of tli3 apocryphal additions, and with the 
sentiments of some later commentators. It may 
be convenient to add that the 3rd year of Xerxes 
was n. C. 483, his 7th, 479, and his 12th, 474 
(Clinton, F. FI.), and that the simultaneous battles 
>t Ptataea and Mycale, which frightened Xerxes 
from Sardis (Diod. Sic. xi. § 30) to Susa, happened, 
according to Prideaux and Clinton, in September 
>f his 7th year. For a fuller discussion of the 


identity of Esther, and different views of the sub- 
ject, see Prideaux's Connection , i. 23G, 243, 297 
ft’., and Petav. de Doctr. Temp. xii. 27, 28, who 
make Esther wife of Artaxerxes Longim., following 
Joseph. AiU. xi. 6, as he followed the LXX. and the 
apocryphal Esther; J. Scalig. (de Emend. Temp, vi, 
591; Animado. Euseb. p. 100), making Ahasuerus, 
Xerxes; Usher ( Annal . Vet. Test.), making him 
Darius Hystaspis; Loftus, Chakhea, Ac. Eusebius 
(Canon. Chron. p. 338, ed. Mediol.) rejects the 
hypothesis of Artaxerxes Longim., on the score of 
the silence of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
adopts that of Artaxerxes Mnemon, following the 
Jews, who make Darius Codomanus to be the same 
as Darius Hystaspis, and the son of Artaxerxes by 
Esther ! It is most observable that all Petavius's 
and Prideaux’s arguments against Scaliger's view 
apply solely to the statement that Esther is Ames- 
tris. A. C. H. 

ES'THER, BOOK OF, one of the latest of 
the canonical books of Scripture, having been 
written late in the reign of Xerxes, or early in that 
of his son Artaxerxes Longimanus. The author is 
not known, but may very probably have been 
Mordecai himself. The minute details given of the 
great banquet, of the names of the chamberlains 
and eunuchs, and Hainan’s wife and sons, and of 
the customs and regulations of the palace, betoken 
that the author lived at Shushan, and probably at 
court, while his no less intimate acquaintance with 
the most private affairs both of Esther and Mor- 
decai well suits the hypothesis of the latter being 
himself the writer. It is also in itself probable that 
as Daniel, Ezra, and Xehemiah, who held high 
offices under the Persian kings, wrote an account 
of the affairs of their nation, in which they took 
a leading part, so Mordecai should have recorded 
the transactions of the book of Esther likewise. 
The termination of the book with the mention of 
Mordecai’s elevation and government, agrees also 
well with this view, which has the further sanction 
of many great names, as Aben Ezra, and most of 
the Jews, Vatablus, Carpzovius, and many others. 
Those who ascribe it to Ezra, or the men of the 
great Synagogue, may have merely meant that 
Ezra edited and added ,it to the canon of Scripture, 
which he probably did, bringing it, and perhaps 
the book of Daniel, with him from Babylon to 
Jerusalem. 


The book of Esther appears in a different form 
in the LXX., a and the translations therefrom, from 
that in which it is found in the Hebrew Bible. In 
speaking of it we shall first speak of the canonical 
book found in Hebrew, to which also the above 
observations refer; and next of the Greek book 
with its apocryphal additions. The canonical Es- 
ther then is placed among the Hagiographa or 


by the Jews, and in that first portion 

of them which they call the five volumes, 

It is sometimes emphatically called Megillah, with- 
out other distinction, and was held in such high 
repute by the Jews that it is a saying of Maimonide? 
that in the days of Messiah the prophetic and 
hagiographical books will pass away, except the 
book of Esther, which will remain with the Pen- 
tateuch. This book is read through by the Jews 


o It is not intended by this expression to imply that 
the translators of the Hebrew Bible into Greek were 
ilso the authors of the apocryphal additions. The 


term LXX is used to indicate the whole Greek volume 
as we now have it. 
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m their synagogues at the feast of Purun, when it 
was, and is still in some synagogues, the custom at 
the mention of Hainan's name to hiss, and stamp, 
and clench the fist, mid cry, “ Let his name be 
olotted out; may the name of the wicked rot." It 
is said also that the names of Hainan’s ten sons are 
read in one breath, to signify that they all expired 
at the same instant of time. Even in writing tiie 
names of Hainan's sous in the 7th, 8th, and !Jth 
verses of Esth. ix., the Jewish tribes have con- 
trived to express their abhorrence of the race of 
Hainan; for these ten names are written in three 
perpendicular columns of 3, 3, 4, as if they were 
hanging upon three parallel cords, three upon each 
cord, one above another, to represent the hanging of 
Hainan’s sons (Stehelin’s Rabbin. Literal, vol. ii. 
p. 349). The Targum of Esth. ix., in Walton’s 
Polyglots inserts a very minute account of the 
exact position occupied by Hainan aud his sons on 
the gallows, the height from the ground, and the 
interval between each; according to which they all 
hung in one line, Hainan at the top, and his ten 
sons at intervals of half a cubit under him. It is 
added that Zcresh and Hainan's seventy surviving 
sons fled, and begged their bread from door to door, 
in evident allusion to Ps. cix. 9, 10. It has often 
been remarked as a peculiarity of this book that 
the name of God does not once occur in it. Some 
of the aneiorit Jewish teachers were somewhat 
staggered at this, but others accounted for it by 
saying that it was a transcript, under Divine inspi- 
ration, from the Chronicles of the Modes and 
Persians, and that being meant to be read by 
heathen, the sacred name was wisely, omitted. 
Baxter (Saint's Rest, pt. iv. eh. iii.) speaks of the 
Jew's using to east to the ground the book of 
Esther, because the name of God was not in it. 
But Wolf (B. If. pt. ii. p. 90) denies this, and 
says that if any such custom prevailed among the 
oriental Jews, to whom it is ascribed by Sandys, 
it must have been rather to express their hatred of 
Ilaman. Certain it is that this book was always 
reckoned in the Jewish canon, and is named or 
implied in almost every enumeration of the books 
composing it, from Josephus downwards. Jerome 
mentions it by name in the Prolog. Gal M in his 
Epistle to Paulimis, and in the preface to Esther; 
as does Augustine, de Cirit. Dei, and dc Doctr. 
Chiist.j and Origen, as cited by Eusebius (Hist. 
Pccles. vi. 25), and many others. Some modern 
commentators, both English and German, have 
objected to the contents of the book as improbable; 
but if it be true, as Diodorus Sic. relates, that 
Xerxes put the Medians foremost at Thermopylae' 
on purpose that they might be all killed, because 
lie thought they were not thoroughly reconciled to 
the loss of their national supremacy, it is surely 
not incredible that he should have given permission 
to Hainan to destroy a few thousand strange people 
like the .lews, who were represented to be injurious 
to his empire, and disobedient to his laws. Nor 
again, when we remember what Herodotus relates 
of Xerxes in respect to promises made at banquets, 
can we deem it incredible that be should perform 
his promise to Esther to reverse the decree in the 
only way that seemed practicable. It is likely too 
iiat the secret friends and adherents of Hainan 


a There are two Tarpons to Esther, both of tato 
tale. Sw Wolfs Bihl. tPbr. pars ii. pp. 1171-81. 

Dr. W. Ia-o also has some remarks on the proof 
4 historical character of the book derived from 
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would be the persons to attack the Jew:, which 
would be a reason why Ahasuerus would rather 
rejoice at their destruction. In all other respects 
the writer shows such an accurate acquaintance 
with Persian manners, and is so true to history 
and chronology, as to afford the strongest internal 
evidences to the truth of the book. The casual way 
in which the author of 2 Mace. xv. 30 alludes to 
the feast of Purim, under the name of “ Mar- 
dochams’s day,” as kept by the Jews in the time 
of Nieanor, is another strong testimony in its favor, 
and tends to justify the strong expression of Dr. 
Lee (quoted in Whiston's Josephus, xi. eh. vi.}, 
that “ the truth of this history is demonstrated by 
the feast of Purim, kept up from that time to this 
very day.” b 

The style of writing is remarkably chaste and 
simple, and the narrative of the struggle in Esther’s 
mind between fear and the desire to save her people, 
and of the final resolve made in the strength of 
that help which was to be sought in prayer and 
fasting, is very touching and beautiful, and without 
any exaggeration. It does not in the least savor 
of romance. The I lebrew is very like that of Ezra 
and parts of the Chronicles; generally pure, hut 
mixed with some words of Persian origin, and some 
of Chaldaic atlinity, which do not occur in oldei 

Hebrew, such as 

In short it is just what one would 
expect to find in a work of the age which the book 
of Esther pretends to belong to. 

As regards the LXX version of the book (of 
which there are two texts, called by Dr. Eritzsehe, 
A and B), it consists of the canonical Esther with 
various interpolations prefixed, interspersed , c and 
added at the close. Bead in Greek it makes a 
complete and continuous history, except that here 
and there, as e. g. in the repetition of Mordecai's 
pedigree, the patch-work betrays itself. The chief 
additions are, Mordecai’s pedigree, his dream, and 
his appointment to sit in the king’s gate, in the 
second year of Artaxerxes, prefixed [Apoc. Esther, 
A. V. and Vulg., ch. xi. 2-xii. G]. Then, in the 
third chapter, a pretended copy of Artaxerxes’s 
decree for the destruction of the Jews added, writ- 
ten in thorough Greek style [Apoc. xiii. 1-7]; a 
prayer of Mordeeai inserted in the fourth chapter, 
followed by a prayer of Esther, in which she excuses 
herself for being wife to the uncireumcised king, 
aud denies having eaten anything or drunk wine at 
the table of Ilaman [Apoc. xiii. 8-xiv. 19]; an 
amplification of v. 1-3 [Apoc. xv. 1-1G, A. V. ; 
Vulg. 4-19]; a pretended copy of Artaxerxes 
letter for reversing the previous decree, also of 
manifestly Greek origin, in ch. viii., in which Ha- 
inan is called a Macedonian, and is accused of 
having plotted to transfer the empire from the Per- 
sians to the Macedonians, a palpable proof of this 
portion having been composed after the overthrow 
of the Persian empire by the Greeks [Apoc. eh. 
xvi.]; and lastly an addition to the tenth chapter, 
in which Mordeeai shows how his dream was ful- 
filled in the events that had happened, gives glory 
to God, and prescribes the observation of the feast 
of the 14th and 15th Adar [Apoc. x. 4-13]. The 
whole hook is closed with the folloVing entry: — 


the feast of Purim, ns welt as on other points (In^f/ir 
of It N. p. 430 IT.). 

c The Targum to Esther contain* other copious «u 
bollislimeiitu and amplifications. [MoiUUXAl.J 
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‘In tL< fourth year of the reign of Ptolemoeus and 
Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said he was a priest and 
Levite, and, Ptolemy his son, brought this epistle of 
Phurim, which they said was the same, and that 
Lysiiuachus, the son of Ptolemy, that was in Jeru- 
salem, had interpreted it” [Apoc. xi. 1]. This 
entry was apparently intended to give authority to 
this Greek version of Esther, by pretending that 
it was a certified translation from the Hebrew orig- 
inal. Ptolemy Pliilometor, who is here meant, a 
began to reign b. c. 181. Though, however, the 
interpolations of the Greek copy are thus manifest, 
they make a consistent and intelligible story. But 
the apocryphal additions as they are inserted in 
some editions of the Latin Vulgate, and in the 
English Bible, are incomprehensible; the history 
of which is this: When Jerome translated the 
book of Esther, he first gave the version of the 
Hebrew alone as being alone authentic. He then 
added at the end a version in Latin of those several 
passages which he found in the LXX., and which 
were not in the Hebrew, stating where each passage 
came in, and marking them all with an obelus. 
The first passage so given is that which forms the 
continuation of chapter x. (which of course imme- 
diately precedes it), ending with the above entry 
about Dositheus. Having annexed this conclusion, 
he then gives the Procemium, which he says forms 
the beginning of the Greek Vulgate, beginning 
with what is now verse 2 of chapter xi. ; and so 
proceeds with the other passages. But in subse- 
quent editions all Jerome’s explanatory matter has 
been swept away, and the disjointed portions have 
been printed as chapters xi., xii., xiii., xiv., xv., 
tvi., as if they formed a narrative in continuance 
of the canonical book. The extreme absurdity of 
this arrangement is nowhere more apparent than 
in chapter xi., where the verse (1) which closes the 
whole book in the Greek copies, and in St. Jerome’s 
Latin translation, is actually made immediately to 
precede that (ver. 2) which is the very first verse 
of the Prooenwim. As regards the place assigned 
to Esther in the LXX., in the Vatican edition, 
and most others, it comes between Judith and Job. 
Its place before Job is a remnant of the Hebrew 
order, Esther there closing the historical, and Job 
beginning the metrical Afegilloth. Tobit and Ju- 
dith have been placed between it and Nehcmiah, 
doubtless for chronological reasons. But in the 
very ancient Codex published by Tischendorf, and 
called C. Frider ico- Augusts mus , Esther immedi- 
ately follows Nehemiah (included under Esdras B), 
and precedes Tobit. This Codex, which contains 
the apocryphal additions to Esther, was copied 
from one written by the martyr Pamphilus with 
his own hand, as far as to the end of Esther, and 
is ascribed by the editor to the fourth century.^ 

As regards the motive which led to these addi- 
tions, one seems evidently to have been to supply 
what was thought an omission in the Hebrew book, 
by introducing copious mention of the name of 


a He is the same as is frequently mentioned. in 1 
Macc. ; e. g. x. 57, xi. 12 ; cf. Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4. § 1, 
$>, and Clinton, F. H. iii. p. 393. Dositheus seems to 
ie a Greek version of Mattithiah ; Ptolemy was also a 
common name for Jews at that time. 

b * The position of the book of Esther in the Vati- 
can manuscript is very different from that which it 
jas in »he Vatican, or rather, Roman edition (1587), 
mentioned above. In the Vatican manuscript , Ezra 
ind Nehemiah (united in one book as 2d Esdras) are 
mmediately followed by the whole series of poetical 
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God. It is further evident from the other apoc* 
ryphal books, and additions to canonical Scripture, 
which appear in the LXX., such as Bel and the 
Dragon, Susanna, the Soi.g of the Three Chil- 
dren, &c., that the Alexandrian Jews loved to dwell 
upon the events of the Babylonish Captivity, and 
especially upon the Divine interpositions in theii 
behalf, probably as being the latest manifestations 
of God’s special care for Israel. Traditional stories 
would be likely to be current among them, and 
these would he sure sooner or later to be committed 
to writing, with additions according to the fancy 
of the writers. The most popular among them, or 
those which had most of an historical basis, or 
which were written by men of most weight, or 
whose origin was lost in the most remote antiquity, 
or which most gratified the national feelings, would 
acquire something of sacred authority (especially 
in the absence of real inspiration dictating fresh 
Scriptures), and get admitted into the volume of 
Scripture, less rigidly fenced by the Hellenistic 
than by the Hebrew Jews. No subject would be 
more likely to engage the thoughts and exercise 
the pens of such writers, than the deliverance of 
the Jews from utter destruction by the intervention 
of Esther and Mordecai, and the overthrow of their 
enemies in their stead. Those who made the ad- 
ditions to the Hebrew narrative according to the 
religious taste and feeling of their own times, prob- 
ably acted in the same spirit as others have often 
done, who have added florid architectural orna- 
ments to temples which were too plain for their 
own corrupted taste. The account which Josephus 
follows seems to have contained yet further partic- 
ulars, as, e. g. the name of the eunuch's servant, 
a Jew, who betrayed the conspiracy to Mordecai ; 
other passages from the Persian Chronicles read to 
Ahasuerus, besides that relating to Mordecai, and 
amplifications of the king’s speech to Hainan, &c. 
It is of this LXX. version that Athanasius ( Fest . 
Fpist. 39, Oxf. transl.) spoke when he ascribed the 
book of Esther to the non-cano nical books; and 
this also is perhaps the reason why in some of the 
lists of the canonical books Esther is not named, 
as, e. g. in those of Melito of Sardis and Gregory 
Nazianzen. unless in these it is included under 
some other book, as Rutli, or Esdras c (see Whita- 
ker, DUput. on If. Scr. Park. Soc. 57, 58; Cosin 
on the Canon of Scr. p. 49, 50). Origen, singu- 
larly enough, takes a different line in his Ep. to 
Africanus (Opp. i. 14). He defends the canon - 
icity of these Greek additions, though he admits 
they are not in the Hebrew. His sole argument, 
unworthy of a great scholar, is the use of the LXX. 
in the churches, an argument which embraces 
equally all the apocryphal books. Africanus, in 
his Ep. to Origen, had made the being in the He- 
brew essential to canonicity, as Jerome did later. 
The Council of Trent pronounces the whole hook 
of Esther to be canonical, and Vatablus says that 
prior to that decision it was doubtful whether or no 


books (as distinguished from the prophetical ), namely, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Cantieles, Job, Wisdom 
of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus. Then come Esther, Judith, 
Tobit, followed first by the minor, then by the greater 
prophets. (See further, under Bible, p. 305, note a, 
Amer. ed.). The Codex Friderico-Auguslanns is a part 
of the same manuscript as the Codex Sinaiticus , pub 
fished by Tischendorf iu 1882. A. 

c "This book of Esther, or sixth of Esdras, as it if 
placed in some of the most ancient copies of the Vul 
gate.” — Lee's Dissert, on 2/ Esdras , p 25 
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Esther wa3 to be included in the Canon, some au- 
thors affirming, and some denying it. He after- 
wards qualifies the statement by saying that at all 
events the seven last chapters were doubtful. Six- 
tus Senensis, in spite of the decision of the Coun- 
cil, speaks of these additions, after the example of 
Jerome, as “ lacinias hir.c indc quorumdam Seripto- 
rum teincritate insertas,” and thinks that they are 
chiefly derived from Josephus, but this last opinion 
is without probability. The manner and the order 
in which Josephus cites them (Ant. xi. G) show 
that they had already in his days obtained currency 
among the Hellenistic Jews as portions of the book 
of Esther; as we know from the way in which lie 
cites other apocryphal books that they were cur- 
rent likewise, with others which are now lost. 
For it was probably from such that Josephus de- 
rived his stories about Closes, about Sanballat, and 
the temple on Mount Gcrizim, and the meeting of 
the high-priest and Alexander the Great. Hut 
these, not having happened to be bound up with 
the LXX., perished. However, the marvellous 
purity with which the Hebrew Canon has been 
preserved, under the providence of God, is brought 
out into very strong light, by the contrast of the 
Greek volume. Nor is it uninteresting to observe 
how the relaxation of the peculiarity of their na- 
tional character, by the Alexandrian Jews, implied 
in the adoption of the Greek language and Greek 
names, seems to have been accompanied with a less 
jealous, and consequently a less trustworthy guard- 
ianship of their great national treasures, “ the ora- 
cles of God.” 

See further, Bishop Cosin, on the Canon of Holy 
Script. ; Wqlf's /HOI. llebr. ii. 88, and passim; 
Hotting. Thesaur. p. 404; Walton, Proley. ix. § 
13; Whitaker, Disput. of Script, eh. viil. ; Dr. 0. 
F. Fritzschc, Zusiilze zuni Buck /-lather [in the 
Kurzyef. exey. f/andb. zu ilcn Apok. ties A. T., 
Lief. i. (1831)] ; Banmgarten, de Fide Lib. Estherce 
[Hal. Sax. 1830], &c. A. C. II. 

* M. Baumgarten, author of the treatise de Fide 
Lib. Fsthenc , *tc., has an excellent article on the 
same subject in Herzog’s Jlcal-Llucyk. iv. 177- 
185 (1855). We make room for one of his sug- 
gestions. In respect to the omission of the name 
of God in the book, he remarks that it is the less 
surprising, because it occurs in a history which is 
so full of interpositions, revealing the actual pres- 
ence of Him who presides over the destiny of men 
and nations, and also the power of that faith in the 
unseen One, which made the actors in this drama 
so hopeful, enduring, and triumphant. The his- 
torical credibility of the events related in the hook 
is well attested, and at present generally acknowl- 
edged (sec W in. Btbl. Realtc. i. 350). Prof. Stuart 
says \cry truly: “ 'Hie fact that the feast of Purim 
has come down to us from time almost immemorial 
. . . proves as certainly that the main events 
related in the book of Esther happened, as the 
Declaration of Independence and the celebration 
of the Fourth of July prove that wc separated from 
Great Britain, and became an independent nation. 
. . . The book of Esther was an essential docu- 
ment to explain the feast of Purim.” Sec his 
/listen y and Defence of the 0. T. Carton, p. 337. 
[PuitlM.] It i3 interesting to observe the self- 
isserting character of truthfulness which the Script- 
ure narrative assumes as expanded and illustrated 
Eroir. contemporary sources in Dean Mihnan’s sketch 
if the events (//u f wi of the Jetrs , i. 472-477, 
4m?r. cd.). 
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The ,’ater commentators or expositors axe Bei 
thcau. Die Bucher Esra, Nechemia u. Lister erk 
liirl (13G2, Eief. xvii. of the Kurzyef. exey. J/arn/b 
zuni A. T.) y containing, with a commentary, a fuL 
critical introduction to the book; Oppcrt, Comm 
hist, et phil. du Litre d' Esther , d' a pres la lecture 
des inscriptions perses (Paris, 1804), a small 
pamphlet; Chr. Wordsworth, The Book (f Esther, 
in his Holy Bible , with Notes and Introductions , 
iii. 307-384 (18GG); and A. D. Davidson, Lectures , 
Expository and Practical , on the Book if Esther 
(Edin. 1859). Bishop Hall ( Contemplations , <£c., 
bk. xxi.) has five discourses founded on portions of 
this suggestive history. Dr. Thomas M’Crie’s 
Lectut'es on the Book of Esther (Edin. 1838), are 
commended by Prof. Douglas (art. Esther in Fair- 
bairn’s hup. Bible Diet.) for “comprehensiveness, 
brevity, and racincss.” 

On the critical questions connected with the 
book, and for different opinions respecting its char 
acter, the reader may further consult lliivernick, 
JJandb. der Einl. in das A. Test. ii. 3G1 if., trans- 
lated, witli additions from other sources, in the 
Christian Rev. for Sept. 1848; Keil, Lehrb. d. 
hist.-krit. Einl . u. s. w., 2 e Aufl., pp. 468-47*; 
Bleek, Einl. in das A. Test. pp. 401-409; Ewald, 
Gesch. d. Volkes /sr. iv. 29G ffi (3 e Ausg.); Herz- 
feld, Gesch. d. Volkes Jisrael, ii. 1-9 (1855) ; David- 
son, Jntrod. to the Old Test. ii. 151-173; and 
Kucnen, /list. crit. des litres de I'Ancien Test , 
trad, par Pierson, i. 523-534. H. 

E'TAM (CD'V [lair of mU btatuy. \Wiv, 
[Comp. ’Era/G Aid. ‘H rap:] Elam). 1. A vil- 
lage (ntm) of the tribe of Simeon, specified only 
in the list in 1 Chr. iv. 32 (eomp. Josh. xix. 7); 
but that it is intentionally introduced appears from 
the fact that the number of places is summed as 
five, though in the parallel list as four. The cities 
of Simeon appear all to have been in the extreme 
south of the country (see Joseph. Ant. v. 1, § 22). 
Different from this, therefore, was: — 

2. [Array; Vat. 1 Array; Alex. Airart; Comp. 
’E rap.] A place in Judah, fortified and garrisoned 
by Kchoboam (2 Chr. xi. G). From its position in 
this list we may conclude that it was near Beth- 
lehem and Tekoah; and in accordance with this is 
the mention of the name among the ten cities 
which the LXX. insert in the text of Josh. xv. GO, 
“Thccoa and Ephratha which is Bethlehem, l’ha- 
gor and Aitan (Ethan).” Bensons are shown be 
low for believing it possible that this may have been 
the scene of Samson’s residence, the cliff Etam 
being one of the numerous bold eminences which 
abound in this part of the country; and the spring 
of En-hak-kore one of those abundant fountains 
which have procured for Etam its chief fame, l or 
here, according to the statements of Josephus (Ant. 
viii. 7, § 3) and the Talmudists, were the sources 
of the water from which Solomon’s gardens and 
pleasure-grounds were fed, and Bethlehem and the 
Temple supplied. (See Lightfoot, on John v.) 

3. [Arrcqu; Vat. -rav\ Comp. ’HraV*] A 
name occurring in the lists of Judah’s descendants 
(1 (’hr. iv. 3), but probably referring to the place 
named above (2), Bethlehem being mentioned in 
the following verse. 

ETAM, THE ROCK 2^0: * 

nfTpa Hrcf ( u, for Alex, see below; Joseph. A 
Petra , and silex, Etam), a cliff or lofty rock (suck 
seems to be the special force of Si la') into n cleft, 
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#r chasm (FpYO : A. V. “top”), of which Sam- 
son retired after his slaughter of the Philistines, in 
revenge for their burning the Timnite woman who 
was to have been his wife (Judg. xv. 8, 11 °). This 
natural stronghold {irerpa 5’ earl u oxvpa, Joseph. 
Ant. v. 8, § 8) was in the tribe of Judah; and 
near it, probably at its foot, was Lehi or Hamath- 
lehi, and En-hak-kore (xv. 9, 14, 17, 19). These 
names have all vanished ; at any rate none of them 
have been ytt discovered within that comparatively 
narrow circle to which Samson's exploits appear to 
have been confined. Van de Velde (ii. 141) would 
identify Lehi with Lekiyeh , a short distance north 
of Beer-sheba, but this has nothing beyond its name 
to recommend it. The name Etam, however, was 
held by a city in the neighborhood of Bethlehem, 
fortified by Rehoboani (2 Chr. xi. 6), and which 
from other sources is known to have been situated 
in the extremely uneven and broken country round 
the modern Urtns. Here is a fitting scene for the 
adventure of Samson. It was sufficiently distant 
from Timnah to have seemed a safe refuge from the 
wrath of the Philistines, while on the other hand 
it was not too far for them to reach in search of 
him ; for even at Bethlehem, still more distant from 
Philistia, they had a garrison, and that in the time 
of their great enemy king David. In the abun- 
dant springs and the numerous eminences of the 
district round Urtas , the cliff Etam, Ramath-lehi, 
and En-hak-kore may be yet discovered. G. 

E'THAM [DHS, from the Coptic atiom, I 
“boundary of the sea,” Jablonski: Ex. xiii. 20, 
'OO&fJL, Alex. OQo/j.', Num. xxxiii. 6, 7, B ouOdu: 
Ethani]. [Exodus, the.] 

ETHAN Lfi rm * tironff ] : Taiddu ; [in 

1 Chr. and Ps.,] Alddu [Alex. AiOav^ and so Vat. 
and Sin. in Ps.:] Ethan). The name of several 
persons. 1. Ethan the Ezrahite, one of the 
four sons of Mahol, whose wisdom was excelled by 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 31). His name is in the title 
of Ps. lxxxix. There is little doubt that this is 
the same person who in 1 Chr. ii. 6 is mentioned 
— with the same brothers as before — as a son of 
Zerah, the son of Judah. [Darda; Ezrahite.] 
But being a son of Judah he must have been a 
different person from 

2. [In 1 Chr. vi., A Wap., Alex. Aidar; xv.* 
AWau, FA. in ver. 17, AWap.] Son of Kishi or 
Kushaiah ; a Merarite Levite, head of that family 
in the time of king David (1 Chr. vi. 44, Ileb. 29), 
and spoken of as a “singer.” With Heman and 
Asaph, the heads of the other two families of Le- 
vites, Ethan was appointed to sound with cymbals 
(xv. 17, 19). From the fact that in other passages 
of these books the three names are given as Asaph, 
Heman, and Jedutiiux, it has been conjectured 
that the two names both belonged to the one man, 
or are identical; but there is no direct evidence of 
this, nor is there anything to show that Ethan the 
singer was the same person as Ethan the Ezrahite, 
whose name stands at the head of Ps. lxxxix., 
though it is a curious coincidence that there should 
be two persons named Heman and Ethan so closely 
tonnected in two different tribes and walks of life. 

3. [A Wap', Vat. Aidai r, Alex. Oupt.] A Ger- 
jhonite Levite, one of the ancestors of Asaph the 


« There is some uncertainty about the text of this 
passage the Alex. MS. of the LXX. [in vtr. 8] insert- 
ng the words 7 to pa row \ fija ippov [ro> \eip, ippwj, " by 
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singer (1 Chr. vi. 42, Heb. 27). In the reversed 
genealogy of the Gershonites (ver. 21 of this chap.) 
Joah stands in the place of Ethan as the son o^ 
Zimmali. 

ETH'ANIJVI. [Months.] 

ETHBA'AL [with Baal , 1. e 

favored by him, Gesen.]’:’ [’IeflejSaaA ; Alex 
lafiaaW Comp.] ’E0/3aaA; Joseph. 'lOdfiaAos 
Eth trial), king of Sidon and father of Jezebel, wife 
of Ahab (1 K. xvi. 31). Josephus {Ant. viii. 13, 
§ 1) represents him as king of the Tyrians as well 
as the Sidonians. We may thus identify him with 
Eithobalus (ErddijSaAos), noticed by Menandei 
(Joseph, c. Apion. i. 18), a priest of Astarte, who, 
after having assassinated Pheles, usurped the throne 
of Tyre for 32 years. . As 50 years elapsed between 
the deaths of Hiram and Pheles, the date of Eth* 
baal’s reign may be given as about b. c. 940-903. 

The variation in the name is easily explained ; 
Ethbaal = ivith Baal [/. e. his help]; lthobalus 

(bpn’ins) = Baal with him , which is preferable 
in point of sense to the other. The position which 
Ethbaal held explains, to a certain extent, the idol- 
atrous zeal which Jezebel displayed. W. L. B. 

E'THER OH?? [abundance]: ’Wait, ’leflep; 
Alex. A <pep [Alex. 1 A0ep?], Bedep; [Comp. ’A<rep, 
’Edep; Aid. ’A Qdp, ’E0ep:] Ether , Athar ), one of 
the cities of Judah in the low country, the Shefe- 
lah (Josh. xv. 42) allotted to Simeon (xix. 7). In 
the parallel list of the towns of Simeon in 1 Chr. 
iv. 32, Tociien is substituted for Ether. In his 
Onomasticon Eusebius mentions it twice, as Ether 
and as Jether (in the latter case confounding it with 
Jattir, a city of priests and containing friends 
of David during his troubles under Saul). It was 
then a considerable place ( K ccpr) / ueyiaTT}), retain- 
ing the name of Jethira or Etera, very near Mal- 
atha in the interior of the district of Daroma, that 
is in the desert country below Hebron and to the 
east of Beer-shcba. The name of Ether has not 
yet been identified with any existing remains; but 
Van de Velde heard of a Ttl Athar in this direc- 
tion {Memoir, p. 311). G. 

ETHIO'PIA l AWicnrla' ^Ethiopia). 

The country, which the Greeks and Romans de- 
scribed as “.Ethiopia” and the Hebrews as “Cush ” 
lay to the S. of Egypt, and embraced, in its most 
extended sense, the modern Nuhia, Seminar, Kor- 
dofan, and northern Abyssinia, and in its more 
definite sense the kingdom of Meroe, from the 
junction of the Blue and White branches of the’ 
Nile to the border of Egypt. The only direction 
in which a clear boundary can be fixed is in the 
N., where Syene marked the division between 
Ethiopia and Egypt (Ez. xxix. 10): in other direc- 
tions the boundaries can be only generally described 
as the Red Sea on the E., the Libyan desert on 
the W., and the Abyssinian highlands on the S. 
The name “Ethiopia” is probably an adaptation 
of the native Egyptian name “ Ethaush,” which 
hears a tolerably close resemblance to the gentile 
form “ /Eth i ops; ” the Greeks themselves regarded 
it as expressive of a dark complexion (from aWco, 
“to burn,” and coip, “a countenance”). The He- 
brews transformed the ethnical designation “Cush ” 


the torrent,” before the mention of the rock [tv r« 
<nrq\ai<o ’Hra/m]. In ver. 11 the reading agrees witi 
the Hebrew. 
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into a territorial one, restricting it, however, in the 
litter sense to the African settlements of the Cush- 
ite race. [Grsit.J The Hebrews do not appear to 
have had much practical acquaintance with Ethiopia 
itself, though the Ethiopians were well known to 
them through their intercourse with Egypt. They 
were, however, perfectly aware of its position 
(Ez. xxix. 10); and they describe it as a well- 
watered country lying “by the side of” (A. V. 
“ beyond *’) the waters of Cush (Is. xviii. 1; Zeph. 
iii. 10), being traversed by the two branches of the 
Nile, and by the Astaboras or Tucazze. The Nile 
descends with a rapid stream in this part of its 
course, forming a series of cataracts: its violence 
6eems to be referred to in the words of Is. xviii. *2, 
“whose land the rivers have spoiled.” 'Hie He- 
brews seem also to have been aware of its tropical 
characteristics, the words translated in the A. V. 
“the land shadowing with wings” ( Is. xviii. 1) 
admitting of the sense “ the land of the shadow of 
both sides,” the shadows falling towards the north 
and south at different periods of the year — a feat- 
ure which is noticed by many early writers (comp, 
the expression in Strabo, ii. p. 133, a/j.cp(<TKtoi ; 
Yirg. AW. x. G8; I'lin. ii. 75). The papyrus 
l»oats (“ vessels of bulrushes,” Is. xviii. 2), which 
were peculiarly adapted to the navigation of the 
Upper Nile, admitting of being carried on men’s 
backs when necessary, were regarded as a charac- 
teristic feature of the country. The Hebrews car- 
ried on commercial intercourse with Ethiopia, its 
“merchandise” (Is. xlv. 14) consisting of ebony, 
ivory, frankincense and gold (Herod, iii. 97, 114), 
and precious stones (Job xxviii. 19; Joseph. Ant. 
viii. G, § 5). The country is for the most part 
mountainous, the ranges gradually increasing in 
altitude towards the S., until they attain an eleva- 
tion of about 8000 feet in Abyssinia. 

The inhabitants of Ethiopia were a Hamitie race 
(Gen. x. G), and are described in the Bible as a 
dark-complexioned (Jer. xiii. 23) and stalwart race 
(Is. xlv. 14, “men of stature;” xviii. 2, for 
“scattered.” substitute “tall ”). Their stature is 
noticed by Herodotus (iii. 20, 114), as well as their 
handsomeness. Not improbably the latter quality 
is intended by the term in Is. xviii. 2, which in the 
A. V. is rendered “ )>eeled,” but which rather means 
“ fine-looking.” Their appearance led to their be- 
ing selected as attendants in royal households (Jer. 
xxxviii. 7). The Ethiopians are on one occasion 
coupled with the Arabians, as occupying the oppo- 
site shores of the Bed Sea (2 Chr. xxi. 1G); but 
elsewhere they arc connected with African nations, 
particularly Egypt (l*s. ixviii. 31; Is. xx. 3, 4, 
xliii. 3, xlv. 14), Phut (Jer. xlvi. 9), Enb and End 
(Ez. xxx. 5), and the Sukkiim (2 Chr. xii. 3). 
They were divided into various tribes, of which the 
Siba-ans were the most jiowerful. [Skua; Suk- 

K 1 131.] 

The history of Ethiopia is closely interwoven with 
that of Egypt. The two countries were not un- 
Oequently united under the rule of the same sov- 
ereign. The first Egyptian king who governed 
Ethiopia was one of the Xllth dynasty, named 
Osirtnsen I., the Scsosfris of Herod, ii. I it). Dur- 
ing the occupation of Egypt by the Ilyksos, the 
Xlllth dyniLsty retired to the Ethiopian capital, Na- 
,>atu: and again we find the kings of the XYIIltli 
Did XIXth dynasties exercising a supremacy over 
Ethiopia, and erecting numerous temples, the ruins 
>f which still exist at Semnch, Amarfa, *sWc&, 
AlxAssimbd, :uid Jcbtl Ikrkil. The tradition of the 
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successful expedition of Moses against the Ethi 
opians, recorded by Josephus (Ant. ii. 10), wai 
doubtless founded on the general superiority of the 
Egyptians over the Ethiopians at that period of 
their history. The XXI Id dynasty still held swa) 
over Ethiopia, as we find Ethiopians forming a por- 
tion of Shishak’s army (2 Chr. xii. 3), and his suc- 
cessor Osorkon apparently described as Zerah “ the 
Ethiopian ” (2 Chr. xiv. 9). The kings of the XX Vth 
dynasty were certainly Ethiopians, wl^> ruled the 
whole of Upper Egypt, and at one time tawer 
Egypt also, from their northern capital, Napata. 
Two of these kings arc connected with sacred his- 
tory, namely. So, probably Sebichus, who made an 
alliance with Iloshea king of Israel (2 K. xvii. 4), 
and Tirhnkah, or Tavcus, who advanced against 
Sennacherib in afd of Hezekiah king of Judab (2 
K. xix. 9). 4 lie prophets appear to refer to a sub- 

jection of Ethiopia by the Assyriaus as occurring 
about this period (Is. xx. 4), and particularly to 
the capture of Thebes at a time when the Ethi- 
opians were among its defenders (Nah. iii. 8, 9). 
\Ve find, in confirmation of these notices, that 
Esar-haddon is stated in the Assyrian inscriptions 
to have conquered both Egypt and Ethiopia. At 
the time of the conquest of Egypt, Cambyses ad- 
vanced against Meroii and subdued it; but the 
Persian rule did not take any root there, nor did 
the influence of the Ptolemies generally extend 
beyond northern Ethiopia. Shortly before our 
Saviour's birth, a native dynasty of females, hold- 
ing the official title of Candace (PI in. vii. 35), held 
sway in Ethiopia, and even resisted the advance of 
the Homan arms. One of these is the queen 
noticed in Acts viii. 27. [Candace.] 

W\ h. 11. 

ETHIOTIAN aMo#: JSthhp*). 

Properly “Cushite” (Jer. xiii. 23); used of Zerah 
(2 Chr. xiv. 9 [8]), and Ebed-melech (Jer. xxxviii. 
7, 10, 12, xxxix. 1G).“ \V. A. W. 

. * ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH, baptized by 
the Evangelist Philip on the way between Jerusalem 
and Gaza (Acts viii. 2G IF.). [Bltii-zuh.] Whether 
he was an Ethiopian by birth, or a Jew who lived in 
Ethiopia (comp. Acts ii. 10), has been disputed. The 
sense of A ididrw (same verse) belongs naturally 
to AtOloip. as applied to the eunuch, and in that case 
the latter must refer to his Gentile extraction. It 
was customary for proselytes, as well as foreign 
Jews, to repair to Jerusalem for worship at the 
great festivals (see John xii. 20; Acts ii. 10). lie 
was no doubt a eunuch in the strict import of that 
word, and not in its secondary or official sense as 
denoting a minister of state or courtier merely: for 
in the latter case, dvvdaTTjs which follows would 
be superfluous. His office under Candace (which 
see) as treasurer or chamberlain (^irt iraarj? t f;j 
■ya(rjs) was one of high rank. 

The Ethiopian was reading one of the most 
remarkable of the Messianic predictions when 
Philip overtook him. It is not improbable that be 
bad heard, at Jerusalem, of the death of Jesus and 
the attendant miracles, of the claim put forth l>y 
the crucified one to be the Messiah, and of the 
existence of a numerous party who acknowledged 
him in that character. Hence he may have been 


a * In Acts vlH. 27, Atfh'oi// Is strictly " Ethiopian ’ 
and not “ man of Ethiopia” (A V.). Sio Ca.\o\ci 

II. 
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ETHIOPIAN WOMAN 

•jamming the prophecies at the moment of Philip’s 
ipproach to him, with reference to the question 
how far they had been accomplished in the history 
of the person concerning whom such reports had 
reached him. The extraordinary means which God 
employed for bringing the two strangers into con- 
nection with each other, and the readiness with 
which the Ethiopian embraced the gospel, certainly 
indicate that his mind had been specially prepared 
for the reception of the truth. Tradition adds that 
the eunuch’s name was Indich, and that it ,was he 
who first preached the gospel in Ethiopia. It is 
oertain that Christianity existed there at an early 
period, but its introduction, says Neander, cannot 
be traced to any connection with his labors. 

H. 

ETHIOPIAN WOMAN : Aidio- 

iriooa : sEthiopissa). Zipporah, the wife of Moses, 
is so described in Num. xii. 1. She is elsewhere 
said to have been the daughter of a Midianite, and 
in consequence of this Ewald and others have sup- 
posed that the allusion is to another wife whom 
Moses married after the death of Zipporah. 

W. A. W. 

ETHIOPIANS (ttftS, Is. xx. 4; Jer. xlvi. 

9; : AlOioTres : x Ethiopia , sEthiopes). Prop- 

erly “ Cush ” or “ Ethiopia ” in two passages (Is. 
xx. 4; Jer. xlvi. 9). Elsewhere “Cushites,” or 
inhabitants of Ethiopia (2 Chr. xii. 3, xiv. 12 [11], 
13 [12], xvi. 8, xxi. 16; Dan. xi. 43; Am. ix. 7; 
Zeph. ii. 12 [Acts viii. 27]). [Ethiopia.] 

W. A. W. 

ETH'MA (’Eftyta; [Vat. Oo,ua;] Alex. Noo^a: 
A't /6ei), 1 Esdr. ix. 35; apparently a corruption of 
Nero in the parallel list of Ezra x. 43. 

ETH'NAN Q3riS {gift, hire -] : ’E ffdaudpy 
[Vat. "2,evvo)v ; Comp. 'EBuau ;] Alex. E Buadi • 
Ethnan ), a descendant of Judah; one of the sons 
of llelah the wife of Ashur, “the father of Tekoa” 
(I Chr. iv. 7). 

*ETHNAItCH (2 (’or. xi. 32). [Gov- 
ernor, 11.] 

ETH'NI [munificent] : 'Adavi, [Vat.] 

Alex. A 0am* Athanai), a Gershonite Levite, one 
of the forefathers of Asaph the singer (1 Chr. vi. 
41, Heb. 26). 

EUBUTjUS (EvfiovAos [of good counsel , 
vrudent]), a Christian at Rome mentioned by St. 
Paul (2 Tim. iv. 21). 

EUER/GETES (Euepyerijs, a benefactor: 
Ptdemceus Euergetes ), a common surname and 
title of honor (cf. Plato, Gorg. p. 506 c, and Stallb. 
ad loc.) in Greek states, conferred at Athens by a 
public vote (Dem. p. 475), and so notorious as to 
pass into a proverb (Luke xxii. 25). The title was 
borne by two of the Ptolemies, Ptol. III., Euergetes 
I., b. c. 247-222, and Ptol. VII., Euergetes II., 
B. c. (170) 146-117. The Euergetes mentioned 
in the prologue to Ecclesiasticus has been identified 
with each of these, according to the different views 
taken of the history of the book. [Ecclesiasti- 
cus: Jesus son of Sirach.] B. F. W. 

EU'MENES II. {Eu/xeuy]s [well disposed, 
Und] ), king of Pergamus, succeeded his father 
Attalus I., b. c. 197, from whom he inherited the 
avor and alliance of the Romans. In the war with 
intiochus the Great he rendered the most important 
wrvices to the growing republic; and at the battle 
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of Magnesia (b. c. 190) commanded his contingent 
in person (Just. xxxi. 8, 5; App. Syr. 31). Aftei 
peace was made (b. c. 189) he repaired to Rome 
to claim the reward of his loyalty ; and the Senate 
conferred on him the provinces of Mysia, Lydia, and 
Ionia (with some exceptions), Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
and the Thracian Chersonese (App. Syr. 44; Polyt 
xxii. 7; Liv. xxxviii. 56). His influence at Rome 
continued uninterrupted till the war with Perseus, 
with whom he is said to have entertained treason- 
able correspondence (Liv. xxiv. 24, 25); and after 
the defeat of Perseus (b. c. 167) he was looked 
upon with suspicion which he vainly endeavored to 
remove. The exact date of his death is not men- 
tioned, but it must have taken place in b. c. 159. 

The large accession of territory which waj 
granted to Eumenes from the former dominions of 
Antiochus is mentioned 1 Macc. viii. 8, but the 
present reading of the Greek and Latin texts offers 
insuperable difficulties. “ The Romans gave him,” 
it is said, “ the country of India and Media , and 
Lydia and parts of his (Antiochus) fairest countries 
(a7r5 to)V KaW. aor o D).” Various con- 

jectures have been proposed to remove these obvi- 
ous errors ; but though it may be reasonably allowed 
that Mysia may have stood originally for Media 

ODD for Michaelis), it is not equally easy 

to explain the origin of x&pav Tj/5 ikt)u- It is 
barely possible that TvSi/djv may have beep sub- 
stituted for 'IwviK'hu after was already 

•established in the text. Other explanations are 
given by Grimm, Exeg. Handb. ad loc.; Werns- 
dorf, De fide Libr. Macc. p. 50 ff. ; but they have 
little plausibility. B. F. W. 

EU'NATAN (’E uvarav ; Alex. EKuaQav • 
Ennngam ), 1 Esdr. viii. 44. [Elnatiian.] 

* This form of the name in the A. V. may be 
a mere misprint for Kwnatan, the reading of the 
Genevan version and the Bishops’ Bible. A. 

EUNI'CE (Evulkyi [happily victorious ]), 
mother of Timotheus, 2 Tim. i. 5; there spoken 
of as possessing unfeigned faith ; and described in 
Acts xvi. 1, as a yvvi) TouSoua H. A. 

EUNUCH (D*nD: evuov X osy SAadias . 
spado ; variously rendered in the A. V. “ eunuch,” 
“ officer,” and “chamberlain,” apparently as though 
the word intended a class of attendants who were 
not always mutilated ). a The original Hebrew word 

(root Arab, impotens esse ad venerem , 

Gesen. s. v.) clearly implies the incapacity which 
mutilation involves, and perhaps includes all the 
classes mentioned in Matt. xix. 12, not signifying, 
as the Greek evuovxos , an office merely. The law, 
Deut. xxiii. 1 (comp. Lev. xxii. 24), is repugnant 
to thus treating any Israelite; and Samuel, when 
describing the arbitrary power of the future king 
(1 Sam. viii. 15, marg.), mentions “ his eunuchs,” 
but does not say that he would make “their sons ” 
such. This, if we compare 2 K. xx. 18; Is. xxxix 
7, possibly implies that these persons would be 
foreigners. It was a barbarous custom of the East 
thus to treat captives (Herod, iii. 49, vi. 32), not 
only of tender age (when a non-development of 
beard, and feminine mould of limbs and modulation 
of voice ensues), but, it should seem, when past 
puberty, which there occurs at an early age. Phys- 
iological considerations lead to the supposition thal 


<» So Whiston, Joseph. An ‘. x . 10, § 2. nof- 
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in the latter case a remnant of animal feeling is Hence they have in all ages frequently risen to high 
left; which may explain Keel us. xx. 4, xxx. 20 offices of trust. Thus the “chief” 6 of the cup 
(comp. Jnv. vi. 366, ami Mart. vi. G7 : Philostr. bearers and of the cooks of Pharaoh were eunuchs 
AjhAI. Ty irt. i. 37; Ter. Eun. iv. 3, 24), where a as being near his person, though their inferim 
sexual function, though fruitless, is implied. Bus- agents need not have been so (Gen. xl. 1). The 
bequius (£/>. iii. 122, Ox. 1G60) seems to ascribe complete assimilation of the kingdom of Israel, and 
the absence or presence of this to the total or par- latterly c of Judah, to the neighboring models of 
tial character of the mutilation; but modern surgery despotism, is traceable in the rank and prominence 
would rather assign the earlier or later period of of eunuchs (2 K. viii. G, ix. 32, xxiii. 11, xxv. 10; 


the operation as the real explanation. It is total 
among modern Turks (Tournefort, ii. 8, 9, 10, ed. 
Par. 1717, taillei s a jleur de ventre); a precaution 
arising from mixed ignorance and jealousy. The 
“officer ” Potiphar (Gen. xxxvii. 3G, xxxix. 1, marg. 
“eunuch”) was an Egyptian, was married, and 
was the “captain of the guard;” and in the As- 
syrian monuments an eunuch often appears, some- 
times armed, and in a warlike capacity, or as a 
scribe, noting the number of heads and amount of 
6poil, as receiving the prisoners, and even as offici- 
ating in religious ceremonies (Kayard, Nineveh, ii. 
324-G, 334). A bloated beardless face and double 
chin is there their conventional type. Chardin 
( Voyages en Perse , ii. 283, ed. Amsterd. 1711) 
speaks of eunuchs having a harem of their own. If 
Potiphar had become such by operation for disease, 
by accident, or even by malice, such a marriage 
seems, therefore, according to Kastern notions, sup- 
posable." (See Grotius on Deut. xxiii. 1; comp. 
Burckhardt, Trav. in Arab. i. 290.) Nor is it 
wholly repugnant to that barbarous social standard 
to think that the prospect of rank, honor, and royaf , 
confidence, might even induce parents to thus treat 
their children at a later age, if they showed an 
aptness for such preferment. The characteristics 
as regards beard, voice, Ac., might then perhaps 
be modified, or might gradually follow'. The Poti- 
pherah of Gen. xli. 50, whose daughter Joseph 
married, was “priest of On,” and no doubt a dif- 
ferent person. 

The origination of the practice is ascribed to 
Semiramis (Amm. Marcell. xiv. G), and is no doubt 
as early, or nearly so, as eastern despotism itself. 
Their incapacity, as in the case of mutes, is the 
ground of reliance upon them (Clarke's Travels , 
part ii. § 1, 13; Busbeq. Kp . i. 33). By reason 
of the mysterious distance at which the sovereign 
sought to keep his subjects (Herod, i. 99, comp. 
Esth. iv. 11), and of the malignant jealousy fostered 
by the debased relation of the sexes, such wretches, 
detached from social interests and hopes of issue 
(especially when, as commonly, and as amongst the 
Jews, foreigners), the natural slaves of either sex 
(Iv-th. iv. 5), and having no prospect in rebellion 
save the change of masters, were the fittest props 
of a government resting on a servile relation, the 
most complete opyara e/Li\f/ux a despotism or 

its lust, the surest (but see Esth. ii. 21) guardians 
(Nenoph. Cyrop. vii. 5, § 15; llerod. viii. 105) of 
the monarch's person, and the sole confidential 
witnesses of his unguarded or undignified moments. 


a The Jewish tradition Is that Joseph was made a 
eunuch on his first Introduction to Egypt; and yet 
the accusation of Potiphar's wife, his marriage and 
the birth of his children, arc related subsequently 
without nuy explanation. Sec Targum Pscudqjon. 
Dn Gen. xxxix. 1, xli 50, and the details given at 
xxxix. 13. 

b Wilkinson (A nr. Kgy/rf, ii. Gl) denies the use of 
•unuchn in Egypt. Herodotus, indeed (11 ■ 92), con- 
trol* 111* statement as regards Egy ptian monogamy ; 


Is. lvi. 3, 4; Jer. xxix. 2, xxxiv. 19, xxxviii. 7, xli. 
1G, lii. 25). They mostly appear in one of two 
relations, either military as “ set over the men of 
war,” greater trustworthiness possibly counterbal- 
ancing inferior courage and military vigor, or as- 
sociated, as we mostly recognize them, with women 
and children. We find the Assyrian Rab-Saris, or 
chief eunuch (2 K. xviii. 17), employed together 
with other high officials as ambassador. Similarly, 
in the details of the travels of an embassy sent by 
the Duke of Holstein (p. 136), we find a eunuch 
mentioned as sent on occasion of a state-marriage 
to negotiate, and of another (p. 273) who was the 
Afeheter, or chamberlain of Shah Abbas, who was 
always near his person, and had his ear (comp. 
Chardin, iii. 37), and of another, originally a 
Georgian prisoner, who officiated as supreme judge. 
Fryer ( Travels in India and Persia , 1G98) and 
Chardin (ii. 283) describe them as being the base 
and ready tools of licentiousness, as tyrannical in 
humor, and pertinacious in the authority which 
they exercise; Clarke ( Travels in Europe , Ac., part 
ii. § 1, p. 22), as eluded and ridiculed by those 
whom it is their office to guard. A great number 
of them accompany the Shah and his ladies when 
hunting, and no one is allowed, on pain of de."th, 
to come within two leagues of the field, unless the 
king sends an eunuch for him. So eunuchs run 
before the closed arabalis of the sultanas when 
abroad, crying out to all to keep at a distance 
This illustrates Esth. i. 10, 12, 15, 1G, ii. 3. 8, 14 
The moral tendency of this sad condition is well 
known to he the repression of courage, gentleness 
shame, and remorse, the development of malice, and 
often of melancholy, and a disposition to suicide 
The favorable description of them in Xenophon 
(/. c.) is overcharged, or at least is not confirmed 
by modern observation. They are not more liable 
to disease than others, unless of such as often fol- 
lows the foul vices of which they are the tools. 
The operation itself, especially in infancy, is not 
more dangerous than an ordinary amputation. 
Chardin (ii. 285) says that only one in four sur- 
vives; and Clot Bey. chief physician of the Pasha, 
states that two thirds die. Burckhardt, therefore 
{Nub. p. 329), is mistaken, when he says that the 
operation is only fatal in about two out of a hundred 
cases. 

It is probable that Daniel and his companions 
were thus treated, in fiillillnieiit of 2 K. xx. 17, 18; 
Is. xxxix. 7 ; comp. Dan. i. 3, 7. The court of 
Herod of course had its eunuchs (Joseph. Art. xvi. 


but if this ns a rule nppllcd to the kings, they seem 
nt any rnte to huve allowed themselves concubine* 
(ib. 181). From the general beardless character or 
Egyptian heads it Is not easy to proncuneo tvhctler 
any eunuchs appear in the sculptures or not. 

c 2 Chr. xxvili. 1, i** remarkable ns asenomg 

eunuchs to the period of flavid. nor can It he doubted 
that Solomon’s polygamy made them n necessary ion* 
sequenco ; but in the state they do not seem to hae* 
played an important part at tills period. 
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8 , § 1, xv. 7, § 4), as had also that of Queen 
Candace (Acts viii. 27 ). Michaelis (ii. 180) regards 
them as the proper consequence of the gross polyg- 
amy of the East, although his further remark that 
they tend to balance the sexual disparity which 
such monopoly of women causes is less just, since 
the countries despoiled of their women for the one 
purpose are not commonly those which furnish 
male children for the other. 

In the three classes mentioned in Matt. xix. 12 
the first is to be ranked with other examples of 
defective organization, the last, if taken literally, as 
it is said to have been personally exemplified in 
Origen (Euseb. Eccl. Hist . vi. 8), is an instance 
of human ways and means of ascetic devotion being 
valued by the Jews above revealed precept (see 
Schottgen, Hor. Heb. i. 159). But a figurative 
sense of evvovxos (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 32, 34) is also 
possible. 

In the A. V. of Esther the word “ chamberlain ” 
(marg. “eunuch”) is the constant rendering of 

Dno? and as the word also occurs in Acts xii. 

• T 

20 and Rom. xvi. 23, where the original expressions 
are very different, some caution is required. In 
Acts xii. 2J rbu iirl rod koitwuos rod f5a<Ti\4(os 
may mean a “ chamberlain ” merely. Such were 
persons of public influence, as we learn from a 
Greek inscription, preserved in Walpole’s Turkey 
(ii. 559), in honor of P. rElius Alcibiades, “cham- 
berlain of the emperor” (eVl koltwvos the 

epithets in which exactly suggest the kind of 
patronage expressed. In Rom. xvi. 23 the word 
iTrirpoiros is the one commonly rendered “steward ” 
(e. <f. Matt. xx. 8; Luke viii. 3), and means the 
one to whom the care of the city was committed. 
For further information, Salden, Otia Theol. lie 
Eunuchis [and Winer’s Rertlto. art. Verschnittene], 
may be consulted. H. H. 

* EUNUCH, ETHIOPIAN. [Ethiopian- 
Eunuch.] 

* EUO'DIA. [Euodias.] 

EUOTHAS (E vcaSia [Stcpli., fray rant ; Evo- 
5ia, Elz. Griesb. Lachm. Tisch., with all the uncial 
MSS., prosperous]), a Christian woman at Philippi 
(Phil. iv. 2). The name, however, is correctly 
Euodia [as in the Genevan vers.], that being the 
nominative case of EowMap. The two persons 
whom St. Paul there wishes to bring into accord- 
ance are both women, referred to in the following 
verse by aureus and a'lnves* H. A. 

* The A. V. in Phil. iv. 3 does not bring out 

this relation of aureus to the previous names. In- 
stead of “help those women which labored,” &c., 
the rendering should be “ help them,” i. e. the 
women before mentioned, “which labored,” <fcc. 
The conjecture that Euodia may have taken the 
name (note the meaning) on becoming a Christian, 
cannot be proved or disproved. Most of those who 
.•ecognize an order of deaconesses in the primitive 
church, think that Euodia belonged to that order. 
[Deaconess] H. 

EUPHRATES (rn?: Eippdrvs: Euphra- 
tes) is probably a word of Aryan origin, the initial 
element being ’w, which is in Sanscrit su, in Zend 
hu, and in Greek e5; and the second element being 
fra, the particle of abundance. The Euphrates is 
thus “ the good and abounding river.” It is not 
improbable that in common parlance the name was 
*oon shortened b* its m 'deni form of Frdt, which 
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is almost exactly what the Hebrew lite::itiou ex- 
presses. But it is most frequently denoted in the 

Bible by the term 'nnSH, han-ndhdr, i. e. ‘the 
river,” the river of Asia, in grand contrast to the 
short-lived torrents of Palestine. (For a list of the 
occurrences of this term, see Stanley, S. $ I\ App. 
§ 34). 

The Euphrates is the largest, the longest, and 
by far the most important of the rivers of western 
Asia. It rises from two chief sources in the Ar- 
menian mountains, one of them at Domli , 25 miles 
N. E. of Erzeroum, and little more than a degree 
from the Black Sea; the other on the northern 
slope of the mountain range called Ala-Tagh, near 
the village of Diytdin , and not far from Mount 
Ararat. The former, or Northern Euphrates, has 
the name Frdt from the first, but is known also a 3 
the Kara-Su (Black River); the latter, or Southern 
Euphrates, is not called the Frdt but the Murad 
Chai , yet it is in reality the main river. Both 
branches flow at first towards the west or south- 
west, passing through the wildest mountain-dis- 
tricts of Armenia; they meet at Kebban-Maden, 
nearly in long. 39° E. from Greenwich, having run 
respectively 400 and 270 miles. Here the stream 
formed by their combined waters is 120 yards wide, 
rapid, and very deep ; it now flows nearly south- 
ward, but in a tortuous course, forcing a way 
through the ranges of Taurus and Anti-Taurus, 
and still seeming as if it would empty itself into 
the Mediterranean; but prevented from so doing 
by the longitudinal ranges of Amanus and Leba- 
non, which here run parallel to the Syrian coast, 
and at no great distance from it ; the river at last 
desists from its endeavor, and in about lat. 36° 
turns towards the southeast, and proceeds in this 
direction for above 10JU miles to its embouchure in 
the Persian Gulf. The last part of its course, from 
Hit downwards, is through a low, flat, and alluvial 
plain, over which it has a tendency to spread and 
stagnate; above Hit , and from thence to Sumeisat 
(Saniosata), the country along its banks is for the 
most part open but hilly; north of Sumeisat, the 
stream runs in a narrow valley among high mount- 
ains, and is interrupted by numerous rapids. The 
entire course is calculated at 1780 miles, nearly 
050 more than that of the Tigris, and only 200 
short of that of the Indus; and of this distance 
more than two thirds (1200 miles) is navigable for 
boats, and even, as the expedition of Col. Chesney 
proved, for small steamers. The width of the river 
is greatest at the distance of 700 or 800 miles from 
its mouth — that is to say, from its junction with 
the Khabour to the < village of Werai. It there 
averages 400 yards, while lower down, from \ Verdi 
to Landam, it continually decreases, until at the 
last named place its width is not more than 120 
yards, its depth having at the same time dimin 
ished from an average of 18 to one of 12 feet 
The causes of this singular phenomenon are the 
entire lack of tributaries below the Khaboui *, and 
the employment of the water in irrigation. The 
river has also in this part of its course the tendency 
already noted, to run off and waste itself in vast 
marshes, which every year more and more cover 
the alluvial tract west and south of the stream. 
From this cause its lower course is continually 
varying, and it is doubted whether at present, ex- 
cept in the season of the inundation, any portion 
of the Euphrates water is poured into the Shat-ei 
Arab . 
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The annual inundation of the Euphrates is caused 
by the melting of the snows in the Armenian high- 
lands. It«occurs in the mouth of .May. The rise 
of the Tigris is earlier, since it drains the southern 
Hank of the great Armenian chain. The Tigris 
scarcely ever overflows [Hii)1>i:kku|, but the Eu- 
phrates inundates large tracts on loth sides of its 
course from llit downwards. The great hydraulic 
works ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar (Ahyden. Er. 8) 
had lor their great object to control the inundation 
by turning the waters through sluices into canals 
prepared for them, and distributing them in chan- 
nels over a wide extent of* country. 

The Euphrates lias at all times been of some im- 
portance as furnishing a line of traffic between the 
East and the West. Herodotus speaks of persons, 
probably merchants, using it regularly on their 
passage from the Mediterranean to Babylon (Herod, 
i. 135). lie also describes the boats which were in 
use upon the stream (i. 11)4) — and mentions that 
their principal freight was wine, which he seems to 
have thought was furnished by Armenia. It was, 
however, more probably Syrian, as Armenia is too 
:old for the vine, Boats such as be describes, of 
wicker work, and coated with bitumen, or some- 
times covered with skins, still abound on the river. 
Alexander appears to have brought to Babylon by 
the Euphrates route vessels of some considerable 
size, which he had had made in Cyprus and Phoe- 
nicia. They were so constructed that they could 
take to pieces, and were thus carried piecemeal to 
Thapsacus, where they were put together and 
launched (Aristobul. ap. St rah. xvi. 1, § 11). The 
disadvantage of the route was the difficulty of con- 
veying return cargoes against the current. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus the boats which descended the 
river were broken to pieces and sold at Babylon, 
and the owners returned on foot to Armenia, tak- 
ing \Vith them only the skins (i. 194). Aristobulus 
however related (ap. Strab. xvi. 3, § 3) that the 
(lerrheeans ascerded the river in their rafts not 
only to Babylon, but to Thapsacus, whence they 
carried their wares on foot in all directions. The 
spices and other products of Arabia formed their 
principal merchandise. On the whole there are 
sufficient grounds for believing that throughout 
the Babylonian and Persian periods (his route was 
made use of by the merchants of various nations, 
and that by it the East and West continually inter- 
changed their most important products. (See 
Bayard's Xinevek and Babylon , pp. 53G-37). 

The Euphrates is first mentioned in Scripture as 
one of the four rivers of Eden (Gen. ii. 14). Its 
celebrity is there sufficiently indicated by the ab- 
sence of any explanatory phrase, such as accom- 
panies the names of the other streams. We next 
hear of it in the covenant made with Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 18), where the whole country from “ the 
great river, the river Euphrates ” to the river of 
I’.gyj t is promised to the chosen race. In Deuter- 
onomy and Joshua we find that this promise was 
borne in mind at the time of the settlement in 
<'ana.ni (Deut. i. 7, xi. 24; Josh. i. 4); and from 
an important passage in the first, book of Chroni- 
cles it appears that the tribe of Beuhen did act- 
lally extend itself to the Euphrates in the times 
Intel ior to Saul (1 Chr. v. 9). Mere they’ came 
in contact with the Hagarites, who apjiear upon 
the middle Euphrates in the Assyrian inscriptions 
?f the later empire. It i*« David, however, who 
teems for tbe first time to have entered on the full 
tt\joyment of the premise, by the victories which 
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he gained over Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and his 
allies, the Syrians of Damascus (2 Sain. viii. 3-8: 
1 Chr. xviii. 3). The object of his expedition wai 
“ to recover his border,” and “ to stablish his do- 
minion by tbe river Euphrates; ” and In this object 
he appears to have been altogether successful : in 
somuch that Solomon, his son, who was not a man 
of war, but only inherited his father’s dominions, 
is said to have “ reigned over all kingdoms from 
the river (». e. the Euphrates) unto the land of the 
Philistines and unto the border of Egypt ” (1 K. 
iv. 21; compare 2 Chr. ix. 2G). Thus during the 
reigns of David and Solomon the dominion of 
Israel actually attained to the full extent both ways 
of the original promise, the Euphrates furming the 
boundary of their empire to the northeast, and the 
river of Egypt (torrem sEgypti) to the southwest. 
This wide-spread dominion was lost upon the dis- 
ruption of the empire under Behoboam; and no 
more is heard in Scripture of the Euphrates until 
the expedition of Necho against the Babylonians 
in the reign of Josiah. The “ Great Brier ” bail 
meanwhile served for some time as a boundary be 
tween Assyria and the country of the Hittites (see 
Assyiua), but had been repeatedly crossed by tbe 
armies of the Ninevite kings, who gradually estab- 
lished their sway over the countries upon its right 
bank. The crossing of the river was always diffi- 
cult; and at the point where certain natural facili- 
ties fixed the ordinary passage, the strong fort of 
Carchemish had been built, probably in very eaily 
times, to command the position. [iJakciifmisii.] 
Hence, when Necho determined to attempt the per- 
manent conquest of Syria, his march was directed 
upon “Carchemish by Euphrates” (2 Chr. xxxv. 
20), which lie captured and held, thus extending 
the dominion of Egypt to the Euphrates, and re- 
newing the old glories of the Bamesside kings. 1 1 is 
: triumph, however, was short-lived. Three years 
afterwards the Babylonians — who bad inherited 
the Assyrian dominion in these parts — made an 
expedition under Nebuchadnezzar against Necho, 
defeated liis army, “ which was by the river Eu- 
phrates in Carchemish ” (Jer. xlvi. 2), and recov- 
ered all Syria and Palestine. Then “ the king of 
Egypt came no more out of his land, for the king 
of Babylon had taken from the river of Egypt unto 
the river Euphrates all that pertained to the king 
of Egypt” (2 K. xxiv. 7). 

These are the chief events which Scripture dis- 
tinctly connects with the “Great Biver.” It is 
probably included among the “rivers of Babylon,” 
by the side of which the Jewish captives “ remem- 
bered Zion” and “wept” (Ps. cxxxvii. 1); and no 
doubt is glanced at in tbe threats of Jeremiah 
against tbe Chaldtean “waters” and “springs,” 
upon which there is to be a “ drought,” that shall 
“dry them up” (Jer. 1. 38; li. 3G). The fulfill- 
ment of these prophecies has been noticed under 
the bead of Ciiali>.ka. The river still brings 
down as much water as of old, but the prerinn- 
clement is wasted by the neglect of man; the vari- 
ous water-courses along which it was in former 
times conveyed are dry; the main channel lias 
shrunk : ami the water stagnates in unwholesome 
marshes. 

It is remarkable that Scripture contains no clear 
and distinct reference to that striking occasion 
when, according to profane historians (Herod, i. 
p)l : Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5), the Euphrates was turned 
against its mistress, and used to effect the ruin of 
Babylon. The brevity of Daniel (v. 30, 31) is jier- 
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Saps sufficient to account for his silence on the 
point; but it might have been expected from the 
fullness of Jeremiah (chs. 1. and li.) that so remark- 
able a feature of the siege would not have escaped 
mention. We must, however, remember, in the 
first place, that a clear prophecy may have been 
purposely withheld, in order that the Babylonians 
might not be put upon their guard. And secondly, 
we may notice, that there does seem to be at least 
one reference to the circumstance, though it is cov- 
ert, as it was necessary that it should be. In 
immediate conjunction with the passage which most 
clearly declares the taking of the city by a surprise 
is found an expression, which reads very obscurely 
in our version — “ the passages are stopped ” (Jer. 

li. 32). Here the Hebrew term used (rVPSlVp) 
applies most properly to “ fords or ferries over riv- 
ers ” (comp. Judg. iii. 28); and the whole passage 
may best be translated, “the ferries are seized ” or 
“occupied;” which agrees very well with the en- 
trance of the Persians by the river, and with the 
ordinary mode of transit in the place, where there 
was but one bridge (Herod, i. 18(j). 

(See, for a general account of the Euphrates, 
Col. Chesney’s Euphrates Expedition , vol. i.; and 
for the lower course of the stream, compare Loftus’s 
Chaldeea and Susiana. See also Kawlinson’s He- 
rodotus, vol. i. Essay ix., and Layard’s Nineveh and 
Babylon , chs. xxi. and xxii.) G. It. 

EUPOL'EMUS (Ev7r6Ae/xos [good in war]), 
the “son of John, the son of Accos” (’A kko>s‘, 
cf. Neh. iii. 4, 21, &c.), one of the envoys sent to 
Home by Judas Maccabaeus, cir. is. c. 1G1 (1 Macc. 
viii. 17; 2 Macc. iv. 11; Joseph. Ant . xii. 10, § 6). 
lie has been identified with the historian of the 
same name (Euseb. Prcep. Ev. ix. 17 ff.); but it is 
by no means clear that the historian was of Jewish 
descent (Joseph, c. Apion. i. 23; yet cf. Hieron. 
de Vir. Jllustr . 38). B. F. W. 

EUROC'LYDON (EvpoKkvbcvy [Lachm. 
Treg., with A B* Sin., Eupanukcvu : Euro- 
aquilo]), the name given (Acts xxvii. 14) to the 
gale of wind, which off the south coast of Crete 
seized the ship in which St. Paul was ultimately 
wrecked on the coast of Malta. The circumstances 
of this gale are described with much particularity; 
and they admit of abundant illustration from the 
experience of modern seamen in the Levant. In 
the first place it came down from the island (/car’ 
a'jrris)P and therefore must have blown, more or 
less, from the northward, since the ship was sailing 
along the south coast, not far from Mount Ida, and 
on the way from Fair Havens toward Phoemce. 
So Captain Spratt, R. N., after leaving Fair Ha- 
vens with a fight southerly wind, fell in with “ a 
strong northerly breeze, blowing direct from Mount 
Ida ” (Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of Si. Paul, 
1856, pp. 97, 245 [p. 101, ed. of I860]). Next, 
the wind is described as being like a typhoon or 
whirlwind (ru<^a>^i/c3y, A. V. “tempestuous”); 
and the same authority speaks of such gales in the 
Levant as being generally “ accompanied by terrific 
gusts and squalls from those high mountains ” 
( Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1856, ii. 401). 
It is also observable that the change of wind in the 
voyage before us (xxvii. 13, 14) is exactly what 
might have been expected; for Captain J. Stewart, 


« * On the force of lear’ see addition under 
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R. N., observes, in his remarks on the Archij)elago, 
that “ it is always safe to anchor under the lee of 
an island with a northerly wind, as it 5ies away 
gradually, but it would be extremely dangerous 
with southerly winds, as they almost invariably 
shift to a violent northerly wind ” (Purdy’s Sailing 
Directory, pt. ii. p. 61). The long duration of the 
gale (“ the fourteenth night,” 27), the overclouded 
state of the sky (“ neither sun nor stars appearing,” 
20), and even the heavy rain which concluded the 
storm (rb v ver6v, xx.viii. 2) could easily he matched 
with parallel instances in ^modern times (see Voy. 
and Shipwreck, p. 144; Life and Epp. p. 412) 
We have seen that the wind was more or less 
northerly. The context gives us full materials for 
determining its direction with great exactitude. 
The vessel was driven from the coast of Crete to 
Claud a (xxvii. 16), and apprehension was felt 
that she would be driven into the African Syrtis 
(ver. 17). Combining these two circumstances with 
the fact that she was less than half way from Fair 
Havens to Phcenice when the storm began (ver. 14), 
we come to the conclusion that it came from the 
N. E. or E. N. E. This is quite in harmony with 
the natural sense of EvpaKvkwv ( Euroaquilo , 
Vulg.), which is regarded as the true reading by 
Bentley, and is found in some of the best MSS.; 
but we are disposed to adhere to the Received Text, 
more especially as it is the more difficult reading 
and the phrase used by St. Luke (6 Kakovfievos 
E vpoKkvbctiv) seems to point to some peculiar word 
in use among the sailors. Dean Alford thinks 
that the true name of the wind was evpanv \cov, 
but that the Greek sailors, not understanding the 
Latin termination, corrupted the word into evpoK - 
kuScvi/, and that so St. Luke wrote it. [Winds.] 

J. S. H. 

EU'TYCHUS (E utvxos [fortunate]), *a 
youth at Troas (Acts xx. 9), who sitting in a win- 
dow, and having fallen asleep while St. Paul was 
discoursing far into the night, fell from the third 
story, and being taken up dead, was miraculously 
restored to fife by the Apostle. The plain state- 
ment, ijpdri venp6s , and the proceeding of St. Paul 
with the body (cf. 2 K. iv. 34), forbid us for 
moment to entertain the view of De Wette, Meyer 
and OIsfiausen, who suppose that animation was 
merely suspended. H. A. 

* In his later editions ( Apostelgeschichte , 1854 
and 1861), Meyer discards his earlier opinion, and 
declares fully that Eutychus was killed by the fall, 
and hence was restored to life by a miracle. We 
may add that the window, out of which the sleeper 
fell, projected (according to the side of the house 
where the window was) either over the street or 
over the interior court; and hence, in either case, 
he fell from “ the third story ” upon the hard earth 
or pavement below. The lamentation of those pres- 
ent (6 opu pelade, and see Mark v. 38) shows that 
they considered him dead, which is also the antith- 
esis suggested by fayra in ver. 12. H. 

EVANGELIST. The constitution of the 
Apostolic Church included an order or body of 
men known as Evangelists. The absence of any 
detailed account of the organization and practical 
working of the church of the first century leaves 
us in some uncertainty as to their functions and 
positions. The meaning of the name, “ the pub- 
lishers of glad tidings,” seems common to the work 
of the Christian ministry generally, yet in Eph. iv. 
11 the eoayyek icrral appear on the one hand after 
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the uv6(tto\oi and npocpriTat ; on the other before 
the iroi/xeves and 5t5a<7/faAoi- Assuming that the 
Apostles here, whether limited to the Twelve or 
not. are those who were looked on as the special 
delegates and representatives of Christ, and there- 
fore higher than all others in their authority, and 
that the prophets were men speaking under the 
immediate impulse of the Spirit words that were 
mighty in their effects on men’s hearts and con- 
sciences, it would follow- that the evangelists had 
a function subordinate to theirs, yet more conspic- 
uous, and so far higher, than that of the pastors 
who watched over a church that had been founded, 
and of the teachers who carried on the work of 
systematic instruction. This passage accordingly 
would lead us to think of them as standing between 
the two other groups — sent forth as missionary 
preachers of the Gospel by the first, and as such 
preparing the way for the labors of the second. 
The same inference would seem to follow the occur- 
rence of the word as applied to l’hilip in Acts xxi. 
8. lie had beeirone of those who had gone every- 
where, €vayye\i^6p.evoi rbu h6yov (Acts viii. 4), 
now in one city, now in another (viii. 40); but he 
has not the power or authority of an Apostle, does 
not speak as a prophet himself, though the gift of 
prophecy belongs to his four daughters (xxi. 9), 
exercises apparently no pastoral superintendence 
over any portion of the flock. The omission of 
evangelists in the list of I Cor. xii. may be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis that the nature of St. 
Paul’s argument led him there to speak of the set- 
tled organization of a given local church, which of 
course presupposed the work of the missionary 
preacher as already accomplished, while the train 
of thought in Eph. iv. 11 brought before his mind 
all who were in any way instrumental in building 
up^ke church universal. It follows from what has 
been said that the calling of the evangelist is ex- 
pressed by the word nripuacreiv rather than 5i8a cr- 
K€tv y or 7 rapa/faA€u/; it is the proclamation of 
the glad-tidings to those who have not known 
them, rather than the instruction and pastoral care 
of those who have believed and been baptized. 
And this is also what we gather from 2 Tim. iv. 
2, 5. Timotheus is “ to preach the w-ord;” in 
doing this lie is to fulfill “ the work of an evangel- 
ist.” It follows also that the name denotes a work 
rather than an order. The evangelist might or 
might not he a bishop-elder or a deacon. The 
Apostles, so far as they evangelized (Acts viii. 25, 
xiv. 7; 1 Cor. i. 17), might claim the title, though 
there were many evangelists who were not Apos- 
tles. The brother, “ whose praise was in the gos- 
pel ” (2 Cor. viii. 18,, may be looked on as one of 
St. Paul’s companions in the work, and known 
probably by the same name. In this, as in other 
points connected with the organization of the 
church in the Apostolic age, but little information 
ls to be gained from later writers. The name was 
no longer explained by the presence of those to 
whom it had been specially applied, and came to 
be variously interpreted. Theodoret (on kph. iv. 
11) describes the evangelists (Its they have been 
described above) as travelling missionaries. Cliry- 
lostom, as men who preached the gosjjel p.7) tt epiiov- 
t(s Travraxov. The account given by Eusebius 
(//. A’, iii. 37), though somewhat rhetorical and 
vague, gives prominence to the idea of itinerant 
missionary preaching. Men “ do the work of 
evangelists, leaving their homes to proclaim < hrist. 
and deliver the written gospels to those who wcie 


ignorant of the faith.” The last clause of this 
description indicates a change in the work, which 
before long affected the meaning of the name. 
If the gospel was a written book, ?nd the office of 
the evangelists was to read or distribute it, then 
the writers of such books were tear' l^ox^v THE 
evangelists. It is thus, accordingly, that Eusebius 
(/. c.) speaks of them, though the old meaning of 
the word (as in II. K . v. 10, where he applies it to 
Pantoenus) is not forgotten by him. Soon this 
meaning so overshadowed the old that G*lcumenius 
(Estius on Eph. iv. 11) has no oilier notion of the 
evangelists than as those who have written a gos- 
pel (comp. Harless on kph. iv. 11). Augustine, 
though commonly using the word in this sense, at 
times remembers its earlier signification ( iSerm . 
xeix. and cclxvi.). Ambrosianus (Estius, 1. c.) 
identifies them with deacons. In later liturgical 
language the work was applied to the reader of tue 
gospel for the day. (Comp. Neander, Pjlanz . u. 
Leil. iii. 5; Hooker, E, P bk. lxxviii. 7, 9.) 

E. II. P. 

EVE (njn, i. e. Chavrah : LXX. in Gen. iii. 
20, Zoo-f), elsewhere E5a: //em), the name given in 
Scripture to the first woman. It is simply a femi- 
nine form of the adjective ''P, living, alive , which 
more commonly makes rPH • or it may be re- 
garded as a variation of the noun PPn, which 
means life. The account of Eve’s creation is found 
at Gen. ii. 21, 22. Upon the failure of a compan- 
ion suitable for Adam among the creatures which 
were brought to him to be named, the Lord God 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon him, and took one 
of his ribs from him, which he fashioned into a 
woman, and brought her to the man. Various 
explanations of this narrative have been offered. 
Perhaps that which we are chiefly intended to learn 
from it is the foundation upon which the union 
between man and wife is built, namely, identity of 
nature and oneness of origin. 

Through the subtlety of the serpent, Eve wa* 
beguiled into a violation of the one commandment 
which had been imposed upon her and Adam. She 
took of the fruit ot‘ the forbidden tree and gave ib 
her husband (comp. 2 Cor. xi. .3; 1 Tim. ii. 13, 
14 ). [Adam.] The different aspects under which 
Eve regarded her mission as a mother are seen in 
the names of her sons. At the birth of the first 
she said “ I have gotten a man from the Lord,” 
[“with Jehovah,” i. e. his aid?] or perhaps, “ I 
have gotten a man, even the lx>rd,” mistaking him 
for the ltcdeemer. W hen the second was horn, 
finding her hopes frustrated, she named him Abel, 
or vanity. [Abel.] When his brother had slain 
him, and she again hare a son, she called his name 
Seth, and the joy of a mother seemed to outweigh 
the sense of the vanity of life: “Por God,” said 
she, “hath appointed ME another seed instead of 
Abel, for Cain slew him.” The Scripture account, 
of Eve closes with the birth of Seth. S. L. 

Yj'VI (PS [desire]: Evl\ [Vat. Ei/ei, and so 
Alex, in Num.:] An, litmus), one of the five 
kings or princes of Midian, slain by the Israelites 
in the war after the matter of Baal-peor, and whose 
lands were afterwards allotted to Penhen (Nun 
xxx i. 8; Josh. xiii. 21). [Median.] E. S. P. 

* EVIDENCE (Jer. xxxii. 10 ft.) means “hill 
of sale” (rnfrsn mentioned repeatedly In 
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Mie:u count of Jeremiah’s fictitious purchase of a 
field. This was a symbolic act, signifying that 
though the threatened desolation must come, God’S 
word of promise was sure, and “ houses and fields 
and vineyards should again be possessed in the 
laud ” (Jer. xxxii. 15). H. 

E'VIL-MERO'DACH Crjl'ip V>'W : 
EmaAyuapojSe/c [Vat. [Alex. E veiavapooSax, 
Ou\a t uapadax » FA. in Jer., OvAeda/xaxap ;J 
Ou^o.ifxaddxap't Abyden. ^fxiAjxapouboKos'y Be- 
ros. EveiA/xapdBovxos • Evitniwodnch), according 
to Berosus and Abydenus, was the son and succes- 
sor of Nebuchadnezzar. We learn from the second 
book of Kings (2 K. xxv. 27) and from Jeremiah 
(Jer. lii. 31), that in the first year of his reign this 
king had compassion upon his father’s enemy, Jehoi- 
achin, and released him from prison where he had 
languished for thirty-seven years, “ spake kindly to 
him,” and gave him a portion at his table for the 
rest of his life. He reigned but a short term, hav- 
ing ascended the throne on the death of Nebuchad- 
nezzar in b. c. 5$1, and being himself succeeded 
by Neriglissar in b. c. 559. (See the Canon of 
Ptolemy, given under Babylon.) He thus ap- 
pears to have reigned but two years, which is the 
time assigned to him by Abydenus ( Fr . 9) and 
Berosus ( Fr . 14). At the end of this brief space 
Evil-Merodach w’as murdered by Neriglissar [Nek- 
gal-sharezer] — a Babylonian noble married to 
his sister — who then seized the crown. Accord- 
ing to Berosus, Evil-Merodach provoked his fate by 
lawless government and intemperance. Perhaps 
the departure from the policy of his father, and 
the substitution of mild for severe measures, may 
have been viewed in this light. G. R. 

* EVIL SPIRIT. [Demon.] 

* EXCELLENCY OF CARMEL, Is. 
xxxv. 2. [Carmel, especially note , p. 389, Amer. 
ed.] 

* EXCELLENT, after the Latin excellens, 
has its older sense of “surpassing,” “transcend- 
ent,” in Dan. ii. 31 (“ brightness . . . excellent”) 
and 2 Peter i. 17 (“excellent glory”). In con- 
formity with that usage, we find Shakespeare speak- 
ing of “ a grand excellent tyrant,” and Taylor of 
“excellent pain.” • 

“Most excellent” ( Kparta-ros ) as applied to 
Theophilns, Luke i. 3, and to Felix, Acts xxiii. 
29, is unquestionably a title of rank or office. It 
is the same Greek term that the A. V. renders 
“ noble ” as applied to Felix, Acts xxiv. 3, and to 
Festus, Acts xxvi. 25. [Theophilus.] H. 

* EXCHANGERS. [Money-Changers.] 
EXCOMMUNICATION &<p 0 parks' ex- 

communicatio). Excommunication is a power 
founded upon a right inherent in all religious so- 
cieties, and is analogous to the powers of capital 
punishment, banishment, and exclusion from mem- 
bership, which are exercised by political and mu- 
nicipal bodies. If Christianity is merely a philosoph- 
ical idea thrown into the world to do battle with 
other theories, and to be valued according as it 
maintains its ground or not in the conflict of opin- 
ons, excommunication and ecclesiastical punish- 
ments and penitential discipline are unreasonable. 

a society has been instituted for maintaining 
any body of doctrine and any code of morals, they 
ire necessary to the existence of that society. That 
the Christian church is an organized polity, a spir- 
itual “ kingdom of God ” on earth, is the declara- 
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tion of the Bible [Church] ; and that the Je«riafc 
church was at once a spiritual and a temporal or 
gauization is clear. 

1. Jewish Excommunication. — The Jewish sys- 
tem of excommunication was threefold. For a first 
offense a delinquent was subjected to the penalty of 

(. Niddui ). Rambam (quoted by Lightfoot, 
TJorce Hebraicce on 1 Cor. v. 5), Morinus (Dt 
Bcenitentia , iv. 27), and Buxtorf ( Lexicon , s. v 

enumerate the twenty-four offenses for which 
it was inflicted. They are various, and range in 
h^inousness from the offense of keeping a fierce dog 
to that of taking God’s name in vain. Elsewhere 
{Bab. Moed Katon , fol. 1G, 1) the causes of its 
infliction are reduced to two, termed money and 
epicurism, by which is meant debt and wanton in- 
solence. The offender was first cited to appear in 
court, and if he refused to appear or to make amends, 
his sentence was pronounced — “ Let M. or N. be 
under excommunication.” The excommunicated 
person was prohibited the use of the bath, or of 
the razor, or of the convivial table; and all who 
had to do with him were commanded to keep him 
at four cubits’ distance. He was allowed to go to 
the Temple, but not to make the circuit in the or- 
dinary manner. The term of this punishment was 
thirty days ; and it was extended to a second, and 
to a third thirty days when necessary. If at the 
end of that time the offender was still contuma 
cious, he was subjected to the second excommuni- 
cation, termed Dnn {chereni), a word meaning 
something devoted to God (Lev. xxvii. 21, 28; Ex. 
xxii. 20 [19] ; Num. xviii. 14). Severer penalties 
were now attached. The offender was not allowed 
to teach or to be taught in company with others, to 
hire or to be hired, nor to perform any commercial 
transactions beyond purchasing the necessaries of 
life. The sentence was delivered by a court of ten, 
and was accompanied by a solemn malediction, for 
which authority was supposed to be found in the 
“ Curse ye Meroz ” of Judg. v. 23. Lastly followed 

SH/SU? {Sliarnmatlia), which was an entire cut- 
ting off from the congregation. It has been sup- 
posed by some that these two latter forms of excom- 
munication were undistinguishable from each other. 

The punishment of excommunication is not ap- 
pointed by the Law of Moses. It is founded on 
the natural right of self-protection which all socie- 
ties enjoy. The case of Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram (Num. xvi.), the curse denounced on Meroz 
(Judg. v. 23), the commission and proclamation of 
Ezra (vii. 26, x. 8), and the reformation of Nehe- 
miah (xiii. 25), are appealed to by the Talmudists 
as precedents by which their proceedings are regu- 
lated. In respect to the principle involved, the 
“ cutting off from the people ” commanded for cer- 
tain sins (Ex. xxx. 33, 38, xxxi. 14; Lev. xvii. 4), 
and the exclusion from the camp denounced on the 
leprous (Lev. xiii. 46; Num. xii. 14) are more 
apposite. 

In the New Testament, Jewish excommunication 
is brought prominently before us in the case of the 
man that w r as born blind and restored to sight (John 
ix.). “The Jews had agreed already that if any 
man did confess that he was Christ, "e should be 
put out of the synagogue. Therefore said his par- 
ents, He is of age, ask him ” (22, 23). “ And 

they cast him out. Jesus heard that they had cast 
him out” (34, 35). The expressions here used. 
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hrcoavrayoiyos yerijrai — e£f/3 a\ov aurbv c£a>, 
refer, nc doubt, to tbe fiuet form of excommunica- 
tion or nuhlui. Our Lord warns his disciples that 
they will have to suffer excommunication at the 
hands of their countrymen (John xvi. 2); and the 
fear of it is described as sufficient to prevent per- 
sons in a respectable position from acknowledging 
their belief in Christ (John xii. 42). In Luke vi. 
22, it has been thought that our Lord referred spe- 
cifically to the three forms of Jewish excommuni- 
cation — u I Jessed are ye when men shall hate you, 
and when they shall separate you from their com- 
pany {a.(popiffw<nv)y and shall reproach you (ovti- 
Slacoaiv), and cast out your name as evil (iicPdAw- 
a tv), for the Son of Man’s sake.” The three 
words very accurately express the simple separation, 
the additional malediction, and the final exclusion 
of niditiu, che re m , and shamindt/id. -This verse 
makes it probable that the three stages were already 
formally distinguished from each other, though, no 
doubt, the words appropriate to each are occasion- 
ally used inaccurately. 0 

II. Christian Excommunication . — Excommuni- 
cation, as exercised by the Christian church, is not 
merely founded on the natural right possessed by 
all societies, nor merely on the example of the Jew- 
ish church and nation. It was instituted by our 
Lord (Matt, xviii. 15, 18), and it was practiced by 
and commanded by St. Paul (1 Tim. i. 20; 1 Cor. 
v. 11; Tit. iii. 10). 

Its Institution. — The passage in St. Matthew 
has led to much controversy, into which we do not 
enter. It runs as follows: “If thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not 
near thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word inay be established. And if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church : but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as 
a heathen man and a publican.” “ Verily I say unto 
you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Our Lord here 
recognizes and appoints a way in which a member 
of his church is to become to his brethren as a 
heathen man and a publican — i. e. be reduced to 
a state analogous to that of the Jew suffering the 
penalty of the third form of excommunication. It 
is to follow on his contempt of the censure of the 
church passed on him for a trespass which he has 
committed. The final excision is to be preceded, 
as in the ease of the Jew, by two warnings. 

Apostolic Example. — In the epistles we find 
St. Paul frequently claiming the right to exercise 
discipline over his converts (comp. 2 Cor. i. 2-3, xiii. 
10). In two eases we find him exercising this au- 
thority to the extent of cutting off offenders from 
the church. One of these is the ease of the incest- 
uous Corinthian : “ Yc are puffed tip, and have 
not rather mourned, that he that hath done this 
deed might be taken away from among you. l or 
I verily, as absent in body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already, as though I were present, 


« • On tho forms and decrees of Jowlah excommu- 
nication, see particularly Jtuxtorfs Lc-r. Tulin, col. 
327-20, 1303-07, 2100-70. A tremendous example of 
the cherem Is given (from Itnxtorf) in Stuart’s Comm, 
on Romans , p. 403, 2d ed. (note on itnin. ix. 3). The 
tUAlheuia pronounced on Spinoza by a. Jewish tribunal 
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concerning him that hath so done this deed, in tht 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gath- 
ered together, and my spirit, with the power *f oui 
I^ord Jesus Christ, to deliver such an one unto 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may he saved in the day of the Lord Jesus " 
(1 Cor. v. 2-5). The other ease is that of Uynm- 
neus and Alexander: “Holding faith, and a good 
conscience; which some having put away concern- 
ing faith have made shipwreck: of whom is Hyme- 
neus and Alexander; whom I have delivered unto 
Satan, that they may learn not to blaspheme” (1 
Tim. i. 19, 20). It seems certain that these per- 
sons were excommunicated, the first for immorality, 
others for heresy. What is the full meaning of 
the expression, “ deliver unto Satan,” is doubtful. 
All agree that excommunication is contained in it, 
but whether it implies any further punishment, 
inflicted by the extraordinary powers committed 
specially to the Apostles, lias been questioned. 
The strongest argument for the phrase meaning 
no more than excommunication may be drawn 
from a comparison of Col. i. 13. # Addressing him- 
self to the “ saints and faithful brethren in Christ 
which are at Colosse,” St. Paul exhorts them to 
“give thanks unto the Father which hath made us 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light: who hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of his dear Son : in whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins.” The conception of the Apostle here is 
of men lying in the realm of darkness, and trans- 
ported from thence into the kingdom of the Son 
of God, which is the inheritance of the saints in 
light, by admission into the church. What he 
means by the power of darkness is abundantly clear 
from many other passages in Ilia writings, of which 
it will be sufficient to quote F.ph. vi. 12: “ Put 
on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the devil; for we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” Introduction into 
the church is therefore, in St. Paul’s mind, a trans- 
lation from the kingdom and power of Satan to 
the kingdom and government of Christ. This 
being so, be could hardly more naturally describe 
the ettect of excluding a man from the church than 
by tbe words, “deliver him unto Satan,” the idea 
being, that the man, ceasing to be a subject of 
Christ’s kingdom of light, was at once transported 
back to the kingdom of darkness, and delivered 
therefore into the power of its ruler, Satan. 'J ins 
interpretation is strongly continued by the terms 
in which St. Paul describes the commission 
which he received from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
when he was sent to the Gentiles : “ To open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they • 
may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified by faith that is 
in me” (Acts xxvi. 18). Here again the act of 
being placed in Christ’s kingdom, the church, ia 


In 1050 is another remarkable sj*cchnen of cursing lc 
tho name of religion. It has been recently publisher 
iu tho Supplement um to the Works of Spinoza (con 
tninlng hitherto inedited treatises) p. 290 ff (Amei 
18G2). A. 
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pronounced to be a translation from danmess to 
jght, from the power of Satan unto God. Con- 
versely, to be cast out of the church would be to 
be removed from light to darkness, to be withdrawn 
from God’s government, and delivered into the 
power of Satan (so Balsamon and Zonaras, in Ba- 
sil . Can. 7; Estius, in 1 Cor. v. ; Beveridge, in 
Can. Apost. x.). If, however, the expression 
means more than excommunication, it would im- 
ply the additional exercise of a special apostolical 
power, similar to that exerted on Ananias and Sap- 
phira (Acts v. 1), Simon Magus (viii. 20), and 
Elymas (xiii. 10). (So Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Hammond, Grotius, Lightfoot.) 

Apostolic Precept. — In addition to the claim to 
exercise discipline, and its actual exercise in the 
form of excommunication, by the Apostles, we find 
apostolic precepts directing that discipline should 
be exercised by the rulers of the church, and that 
in some cases excommunication should be resorted 
to : “If any man obey not our word by this 
epistle, note that man, and have no company with 
him, that he may be ashamed. Yet count him not 
as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother,” 
writes St. Paul to the Thessalonians (2 Thess. iii. 
14). To the Romans: “Mark them which cause 
divisions and offenses contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have heard, and avoid them ” (Rom. xvi. 
17). To the Galatians: “ I would they were even 
cut off that trouble you ” (Gal. v. 12). To Tim- 
othy: “If any man teach otherwise, .... from 
such withdraw thyself” (1 Tim. vi. 3). To Titus 
he uses a still stronger expression : “ A man that 
is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, 
reject” (Tit. iii. 10). St. John instructs the lady 
to whom he • addresses his second epistle, not to 
receive into her house, nor bid God speed to any 
who did not believe in Christ (2 John 10); and we 
read that in the case of Cerinthus he acted himself 
on the precept that he had given (Euseb. II. E. iii. 
28). In his third epistle he describes Diotreplies, 
apparently a Judaizing presbyter, “ who loved to 
have the preeminence,” as “ casting out of the 
church,” i. e. refusing church communion to, the 
stranger brethren who were travelling about preach- 
ing to the Gentiles (3 John 10). In the addresses 
to the Seven Churches, the angels or rulers of the 
Church of Pergamos and of Thyatira are rebuked 
for “ suffering ” the Nicolaitans and Balaamites 
“ to teach and to seduce my servants to commit 
fornication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols ” 
(Rev. ii. 20). There are two passages still more 
important to our subject. In the Epistle to the 
Galatians, St. Paul denounces, “ Though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed (dvaQepa €<ttco). As I said 
before, so say I now again, If any man preach any 
other gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed ” (dvaQepa eo-rco, Gal. i. 8, 0). 
And in the First Epistle to the Corinthians : “ If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be Anathema Maran-atha” (1 Cor. xvi. 22). It 
has been supposed that these two expressions, “ let 
him be Anathema,” “ let him be Anathema Mar- 
in-atha,” refer respectively to the two later stages 
f Jewish excommunication — the cherem and the 
s hammatha. This requires consideration. 

The words a vaQepa and dvdQrjpa have evidently 
the same derivation, and originally they bore the 
game meaning. They express a person or thing 
set apart, laid up, or devoted. But whereas a thing 
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may be set apart by way of honor or for destruction, 
the words, like the Latin “sacer” and the Englisl 
“devoted,” came to have opposite senses — r: 
aTnjWoTpiwpevov 0eou, and t5 a<pojpi<rp€VOt 
0e<£. The LXX. and several ecclesiastical writers 
use the two words almost indiscriminately, but in 
general the form dvdQrjpa is applied to the votivd 
offering (see 2 Macc. Lx. 16; Luke xxi. 5; and 
Chrys. Horn. xvi. in Ep. ad Bom.), and the form 
avdQepa to that which is devoted to evil (see Deut. 
vii. 26; Josh. vi. 17, viii. 13). Thus St. Paul 
declares that he could wish himself an avaQepa 
from Christ, if he could thereby save the Jews 
(Rom. ix. 3). His meaning is that he would be 
willing to be set apart as a vile thing, to be cast 
aside and destroyed, if only it could bring about 
the salvation of his brethren. Hence we see the 
force of avdOepa e<TTCo in Gal. i. 8. “ Have 

nothing to do with him,” would be the Apostle’s 
injunction, “but let him be set apart as an evil 
thing, for God to deal with him as he thinks fit.” 
Hammond (in loc.) paraphrases it as follows: — 
“ You are to disclaim and renounce all communion 
with him, to look on him as on an excommunicated 
person, under the second degree of excommunica- 
tion, that none is to have any commerce with in 
sacred things.” Hence it is that avaQepa iarvo 
came to be the common expression employed by 
Councils at the termination of each canon which 
they enacted, meaning that whoever was disobedi- 
ent to the canon was to be separated from the 
communion of the church and its privileges, and 
from the favor of God, until he repented (see Bing- 
ham, Ant. xvi. 2, 16). 

The expression ’AvdQepa papa.va.Qd , as it stands 
by itself without explanation in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, is 
so peculiar, that it has tempted a number of in- 
genious expositions. Parkliurst hesitatingly derives 

it from D'lnE), “ Cursed be thou.” But 

this derivation is not tenable. Buxtorf, Morinus, 
Hammond, Bingham, and others identify it with 
the Jewish shammdthd. They do so by translating 
shammdthd , “ The Lord comes.” But shammdthd 
cannot be made to mean “ The Lord conies ” (see 
Lightfoot, in loc.). Several fanciful derivations are 
given by Rabbinical writers, as “ There is death,” 
“ There is desolation; ” but there is no mention by 
them of such a signification as “ The Lord comes.” 

Lightfoot derives it from iTStp, and it probably 

means a thing excluded or shut out. Maranatha, 
however peculiar its use in the text may seem to 
us, is a Syro-Chaldaic expression, signifying “ The 
Lord is come ” (Chrysostom, Jerome, Estius, Light- 
foot), or “ The I^ord cometh.” If we take the for- 
mer meaning, we may regard it as giving the reason 
why the offender was to be anathematized; if the 
latter, it would either imply that the separation 
was to be in jierpetuity, “ donee Dominus redeat ” 
(Augustine), or, more properly, it would be a form 
of solemn appeal to the day on which the judgment 
should be ratified by the Lord (comp. Jude 14). 
In any case, it is a strengthened form of the simple 
avdQepa e<rra>. And thus it may be regarded as 
holding towards it a similar relation to that which 
existed between the shammdthd and the cherem. 
but not on any supposed ground of etymological 
identity between the two words shammdthd and 
maran-atha. Perhaps we ought to interpunctuate 
more strongly between avdQepa and papavaQd , and 
read tfro) avdQepxv papavaQd , I e. “ Let him b« 
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uiathe.aa. The Lord will come.” The anathema 
and the cherem answer very exactly to each other 
(see l^ev. xxvii. 28; Xiim. xxi. 3; Is. xliii. 28). 

Restoration to Communion Two cases of ex- 

communication arc related in Holy Scripture; and 
in one of them the restitution of the otiender is 
ipecially recounted. The incestuous (orinthian 
had been excommunicated by the authority of 
St. Paul, who had issued his sentence from a dis- 
tance without any consultation with the Corinthi- 
ans. lie had required them publicly to promul- 
gate it and to act upon it. They had done so. 
The offender had been brought to repentance, and 
was overwhelmed with grief. Hereupon St. Paul, 
still absent as before, forbids the further infliction 
of the punishment, pronounces the forgiveness of 
the penitent, and exhorts the Corinthians to re- 
ceive him back to communion, and to confirm their 
love towards him. 

The Nature of Excommunication is made more 
evident by these acts of St. Paul than by any in- 
vestigation of Jewish practice or of the etymology 
of words. We thus find, (1) that it is a spiritual 
penalty, involving no temporal punishment, except 
accidentally; (2) that it consists in separation from 
the communion of the church; (3) that its object 
is the good of the sufferer (1 Cor. v. 5), and the 
protection of the sound members of the church 
(2 Tim. iii. 17); (4) that its subjects are those who 
are guilty of heresy (1 Tim. i. 20), or gross immo- 
rality (1 Cor. v. 1); (5) that it is inflicted by the 
authority of the church at large (Matt, xviii. 18), 
wielded by the highest ecclesiastical officer (1 Cor. 
v. 3; Tit. iii. 10); (6) that this officer's sentence 
is promulgated by the congregation to which the 
offender belongs (1 Cor. v. 4), in deference to his 
superior judgment and command (2 Cor. ii. 9), 
and in spite of any opposition on the part of a 
minority {ib. 6); (7) that the exclusion may be of 
indefinite duration, or for a period; (8) that its 
duration may be abridged at the discretion and by 
the indulgence of the person who has imposed the 
penalty {ib. 8); (9) that penitence is the condition 
on which restoration to communion is granted {ib. 
7); (10) that the sentence is to be publicly reversed 
as it was publicly promulgated {ib. 10). 

Practice of Excommunication in the Posl-Apos- 
tolic Church . — The first step was an admonition 
to the offender, repeated once, or even more than 
once, in accordance with St. Paul’s precept (Tit. 
iii. 10). (Sec S. Ambr. De OJjic. ii. 27 ; Prosper, 
De 17c Contempl. ii. 7; Synesius, Ep . lviii.) If 
this did not reclaim him, it was succeeded by the 
lesser excommunication ( dtpopurfids )> by which he 
was excluded from the participation of the eucha- 
rist, and was shut out from the communion-service, 
*1 though admitted to what was called the service 
of the catechumens (see Theodore t, Ep. lxxvii. 
afl Eulal.). Thirdly followed the greater excom- 
munication or Anathema {iravreX^s a<J>opur/udv, 
ardOe/xa), by which the offender was debarred, not 
only from the cucharist, but from taking part in 
all religious acts in any assembly of the church, 
and from the company of the faithful in the ordi- 
nary concerns of life. In case of submission, offend- 
ers were received back to communion by going 
tli rough the four stages of public penance, in w hich 
they were termed, (1) TTpo(ri<\aiorTcs , Jleutes , or 
weepers; (2) &KpQoip*voi, audientet i, or hearers; 
(3) uTTOTTi-nrovTes, substrnti , or kneolers: (4) aw- 
crroiTes, consistent is, or co-stnndcrs; after which 
iliey were restored to communion by absolution, 
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accompanied by imposition of hands. To trace ont 
this branch of the subject more minutely would 
carry us beyond our legitimate sphere. Reference 
may be made to Suicer’a Thesaurus Ecclesiastic 
cus, s. vv. irp6(TK\av(Tis , aupSaa ir, vttStttwcis. 
cvcTac is. 

References. — Tertullian, De Pcenltentia ; Opp. 

i. 139, Lutet. 1G34; S. Ambrose, De Pcenitentia, 

Paris, 168G; Morinus, De Pcenitentia, Antv. 1G82 
Hammond, Power of the Keys; Works, i. 400, 
Ixuul. 1684; Scldcn, De Jure Naturali et Oentium 
juxta Disciplinam Jfebneontm , Lips. 1695; lught- 
foot, Hone lltbraicte , On 1 Cor. v. 5; Works, ii. 
74G, Loud. 1G84; Bingham, Antiquities of the 
Christian Church , hooks xvi., xviii., l.ond. 18G2; 
Marshall, Penitential Discipline of the Primitive 
Church , Oxf. 1844 ; Thorndike, The Church's 
Power of Excommunication , as found in Script- 
ure ; Works, vi. 21 (see also i. 55, ii. 157), Oxf. 
1856; Waterlund, No Communion with Jmpugners 
of Fundamentals; Works, iii. 456, Oxf. 1843; 
1 ley. Lectures in Divinity , On Art. xxxiii., Camb. 
1822; Palmer, Treatise on the Church , ii. 224, 
Loud. 1842; Browne, Exjmition of the Articles. 
On Art. xxxiii., bond. 1863. P. M. 

EXECUTIONER (11212 : 

'fhe Hebrew tabbdeh describes in the first instance 
the office of executioner, and secondarily, the gen- 
eral duties of the body-guard of a monarch. Tims 
Potiphar was “captain of the executioners” (Gen. 
xxxvii. 36; see margin), and had his official resi- 
dence at the public jail (Gen. xl. 3). Nebuzara- 
dan (2 K. xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 9) and Arioch (Dan. 

ii. 14) held the same office. That the “captain 
of the guard ” himself occasionally performed the 
duty of an executioner appears from 1 K. ii. 25, 
34. Nevertheless the post was one of high dig- 
nity, and something beyond the present position 
of tlie zdbit of modem Egypt (comp, bane, i. 163), 
with which Wilkinson (ii. 45) compares it. It is 
still not unusual for officers of high rank to inflict 
corporal punishment with their own hands (Wilkin- 
son, ii. 43). The LXX. takes the word in its orig- 
inal sense (cf. 1 Sam. ix. 23), and terms Potiphai 
chief-cook , dpx^dyapos- 

The Greek crireKovKarcop (Mark vi. 27) is bor- 
rowed from the I .at in speculator ; originally a 
military spy or scout, but under the enqierors 
transferred to the body-guard, from the vigilance 
which their office demanded (Tac. Hist. ii. U; 
Suet. Clawl 35). W. L. B. 

EXILE. [Captivity.] 

EX ODUS CTIEP being the first 

words of the book, or abhr. mCtE? • in the Ma* 

sora to Gen. xxiv. 8 called ’| N pM2, see Buxt. Lex. 
Talm. col. 1325: *'E£o5ov: Exotlus), the second 
book of the baw or Pentateuch. 

A. Contents. — The book may be divided into 
two principal parts, b Historical, i. 1— xviii. 27; 
and Ib legislative, xix. 1— xl. 38. The former of 
these may be subdivided into (1) the preparation 
for the deliverance of Israel from their bondage in 
Egypt; (2) the accomplishment of that deliver- 
ance. 

I. (1.) The first section (i. 1-xii. 36) contains 
an account of the following particulars : Tin 
great increase of Jacob’s posterity in the land of 
Egypt, and their oppression under a new duiastv 
which occupied the throne after the death iff Josepl 
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ch. .); the birth, education, and flight of Moses 
(ii.) his solemn call to be the deliverer of his people 
(iii. 1-iv. 17), and his return to Egypt in conse- 
quence (iv. 18-31); his first ineffectual attempt to 
prevail upon Pharaoh to let the Israelites go, which 
only resulted in an increase of their burdens (v. 1- 
21); a further preparation of Moses and Aaron for 
their office, together with the account of their gene- 
alogies (v. 22~vii. 7); the successive signs and 
wonders, by means of which the deliverance of Is- 
rael from the land of bondage is at length accom- 
plished, and the institution of the Passover (vii. 
8-xii. 36). 

(2.) A narrative of events from the departure 
out of Egypt to the arrival of the Israelites at 
Mount Sinai. We have in this section (a.) the 
departure and (mentioned in connection with it) the 
injunctions then given respecting the 'Passover and 
the sanctification of the first-born (xii. 37-xiii. 16); 
the march to the lied Sea, the passage through it, 
and the destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the 
midst of the sea, together with Moses* song of 
triumph on the occasion (xiii. 17-xv. 21); ( b .) 
the principal events on the journey from the Red 
Sea to Sinai, the bitter waters at Marah, the giving 
of quails and of the manna, the observance of the 
Sabbath, the miraculous supply of water from the 
rock at Rephidim, and the battle there with the 
Amalekites (xv. 22-xvii. 16); the arrival of Jethro 
in the Israelitish camp, and his advice as to 'the 
civil government of the people (rviii.). 

II. The solemn establishment of the Theocracy 
on Mount Sinai. The people are set apart to God 
as “ a kingdom of priests and an holy nation ” (xix. 
6); the ten commandments are given, and the laws 
which are to regulate the social life of the people 
are enacted (xxi. 1-xxiii. 19); an Angel is promised 
as their guide to the Promised Land, and the cov- 
enant between God and Moses, Nadab and Abihu, 
and seventy elders, as the representatives of the 
people, is most solemnly ratified (xxiii. 20-xxiv. 18); 
instructions are given respecting the tabernacle, the 
ark, the merey-seat, the altar of burnt-offering, 
the separation of Aaron and his sons for the priest's 
office, the vestments which they are to wear, the 
ceremonies to be observed at their consecration, the 
altar of incense, the laver, the holy oil, the selec- 
tion of Bezaleel and Aholiab for the work of the 
tabernacle, the observance of the Sabbath , and the 
delivery of the two tables of the Law into the 
hands of Moses (xxv. 1-xxxi. 18); the sin of the 
people in the matter of the golden calf, their re- 
jection in consequence, and their restoration to 
God’s favor at the intercession of Moses (xxxii. 1- 
xxxiv. 35); lastly, the construction of the taber- 
nacle, and all pertaining to its service in accordance 
with the injunctions previously given (xxxv. 1-xl. 
38). 

This book, in short, gives a sketch of the early 
history of Israel as a nation : and the history has 
three clearly marked stages. First we see a nation 
enslaved; next a nation redeemed; lastly a nation 
set apart, and through the blending of its relig- 
ious and political life consecrated to the service of 
God. 

B. Integrity. — According to von Lengerke (Ke- 
naan , lxxxviii., xc.) the following portions of the 
book belong to the original or Elohistic document: 
?hap. i. 1-14, ii. 23-25, vi. 2-vii. 7, xii. 1-28, 37, 38, 
40-51 (xiii. 1, 2, perhaps), xvi., xix. 1, xx., xxv.- 
i fcxxi., xxxv.— xl. Stahelin (Krit. Unterss.) and De 

Wette ( Einleilung ) agree in the main with this di- 
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vision. Knobel [1857], the most recent writer on 
the subject, in the introduction to his commentary 
on Exodus and Leviticus, has sifted these books stift 
more carefully, and with regard to many passage* 
has formed a different judgment. He assigns t 4 

the Elohist: i. 1-7, 13, 14, ii. 23-25 from 
vi. 2-vii. 7 (except vi. 8), vii. 8-13, 19-22, viii. 1-3. 
11 from sbi, and 12-15, ix. 8-12 and 35, xi. 9. 
10, xii. 1-23, 28, 37 a, 40-42, 43-51, xiii. 1, 2, 20, 
xiv. 1-4, 8, 9, 15-18 (except HD 

in ver. 15, and 1 flS in ver. 16), 

21-23, and 26-29 (except 27 from xv. 19, 

22, 23,27, xvi. 1, 2, 9-26, 31-36, xvii. 1, xix. 2 a. 
xxv.-xxxi. 11, 12-17 in the main; xxxv. 1-xl. 38. 

A mere comparison of the two lists of passages 
selected by these different writers as belonging tc 
the original document is sufficient to show how very 
uncertain all such critical processes must be. The 
first, that of von Lengerke, is ojjen to mauy ob- 
jections, which have been urged by Hiivemick 
( Einl. in cler Pent. § 117), Ranke, and others. 
Thus, for instance, chap. vi. 6, which all agree in 
regarding as Elohistic, speaks of “great judg- 
ments M (n , 'Vi5 nnastpa in the plur.), where- 
with God would redeem Israel, and yet not a word 
is said of these in the so-called original document. 
Again xii. 12, 23, 27 contains the announcement 
of the destruction of the first-born of Egypt, but 
the fulfillment of the threat is to be found, accord- 
ing to the critics, only in the later Jehovistic ad- 
ditions. Hupfeld has tried to escape this difficulty 
by supposing that the original documents did con- 
tain an account of the slaying of the first-born, as 
the institution of the Passover in xii. 1*2, Ac. has 
clearly a reference to it: only he will not allow that 
the story as it now stands is that account. But 
even then the difficulty is only partially removed, 
for thus owe judgment only is mentioned, not many 
(vi. 6). Knobel has done his best to obviate this 
glaring inconsistency. Feeling no doubt that the 
ground taken by his predecessors was not tenable, 
he retains as a part of the original work much 
which they had rejected. It is especially worthy 
of notice that he considers some at least of the 
miraculous portions of the story to belong to the 
older document, and so accounts for the expression 
in vi. 6. The changing of Aaron’s rod into a ser- 
pent, of the waters of the Kile into blood, the plague 
of frogs, of mosquitoes (A. V. lice), and of boils, 
and the destruction of the first-born, are, according 
to Knobel, Elohistic. He points out what he con- 
siders here links of connection, and a regular se 
quence in the narrative. He bids us observe that 
Jehovah always addresses Moses, and that Moses 
directs Aaron how to act. The miracles, then, are 
arranged in order of importance: first there is 
the sign which serves to accredit the mission of 
Aaron ; next follow three plagues, which, however, 
do not touch men, and these are sent through 
the instrumentality of Aaron; the fourth plague is 
a plague upon man, and here Moses takes tne most 
prominent part; the fifth and last is accomplished 
by Jehovah himself. Thus the miracles increase in 
intensity as they go on. The agents likewise rise 
in dignity. If Aaron with his rod of might be- 
gins the work, he gives way afterwards to his greater 
brother, whilst for the last act of redemption Je- 
hovah employs no human agency, but himself with 
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4 mighty hand and outstretched arm effects the 
deliverance of his people. The passages thus se- 
lected have no doubt a sort of connection, but it is 
lit the highest degree arbitrary to conclude that 
because portions of a work may be omitted without 
seriously disturbing the sense, these portions do not 
belong to the original work, but must be regarded 
as subsequent embellishments and additions. 

Again, all agree in assigning chaps, iii. and iv. 
to the Jehovist. 'Hie call of .Moses, as there de- 
scribed, is said to be merely the Jchovistic parallel 
to vi. 2-vii. 7. Yet it seems improbable that the 
Elohist should introduce Moses with the bare words, 
“And God spake to Moses,” vi. 2, without a single 
word as to the previous history of so remarkable a 
man. So argues ilavernick, and as it appears to 
us, not without reason. It will be observed that 
none of these critics attempt to make the divine 
names a criterion whereby to distinguish the sev- 
eral documents. Thus in the .Jehovistic portion, 
chap. i. 15-22, Dc Wette is obliged to remark, with 
a sort of uneasy candor, “but vv. 17, 20, tilolum 
(?),” and again, chap. iii. 4, G, 11-15 “ here seven 
times Elohim .” In other places there is the same 
difficulty as in chap. xix. 17, 10, which Stiihelin, as 
well as Knobcl, gives to the Jehovist. In t he pas- 
sages in chaps, vii., vim, ix., which Knobel classes 
in the earlier record, the name Jehovah occurs 
throughout. It is obvious, then, that there must 
be other means of determining the relative antiquity 
of the different portions of the hook, or the attempt 
to ascertain which are earlier and which are later 
must entirely fail. Accordingly certain peculiar- 
ities of style arc supposed to be characteristic of 
the two documents. Thus, for instance, I)e Wette 

(Einl. § 151, S. 183) appeals to Ha")') m2, i. 7, 

ntn Vi dem, xii. 17, 4 i, m2 t rpn, vi. 

4, the formula ICSb nt£>» Vs -U'Pl, 
xxv. 1, xxx. 11, <£e., niSnE, vi. 2G, vii. 4, xii. 

17, 41, 51; 'pD, xii. G, xxix. 41, xxx. 

8, and other expressions, as decisive of the Elohist. 
Stiihelin also proposes on very similar grounds to 
separate the first from the second legislation. 
“ Wherever,” he says, “ I find mention of a pillar 
of fire, or of a cloud, Ex. xxxiii. 0, 10, or an ‘An- 
gel of Jehovah,’ as Ex. xxiii., xxxiv., or the phrase 
‘ flowing with milk and honey,’ as Ex. xiii. 5, 
xxxiii. 3 . . . where mention is made of a coining 
down of God, ns Ex. xix., xxxiv. 5, or where the 
Canaanite nations are numbered, or the tabernacle 
supposed to be without the camp, Ex. xxxiii. 7, 1 
feci tolerably certain that I am reading the words 
of the author of the second legislation (i. e . the 
Jehovist).” Hut these nice critical distinctions are 
very precarious, cs|>ecially in a stereotyped language 
like the Hebrew. 

Unfortunately, too, dogmatical prepossessions 
have been allowed some share in the controversy. 
De Wette and his school chose to set down every- 
thing which savored of a miracle as proof of later 
authorship. The love of the marvellous, which 
is all they sec in the stories of miracles, accord- 
ing to them could not have existed in an earlier 
and simpler age. Hut on their own hypothesis 
this is a very extraordinary view. Eor the earlier 
traditions of a people arc not generally the least 
wonderful, hut the reverse. And one cannot, thus, 
acquit the second writer of a design in cmbellish- 
og his narrative. However, this is not the place 


to argue with those who aeny the possibility cf « 
miracle, or who make the narration of miracles 
proof sufficient of later authorship. Into this erroi 
Knobel, it is true, has not fallen. Ey admitting 
some of the plagues into his Elohistic catalogue, he 
shows that lie is at least free from the dogmatic 
prejudices of critics like De Wette Hut his own 
critical tests are not conclusive. And the way in 
which he cuts verses to pieces, as in viii. 11, and 
xiii. 15, 10, 27’, where it suits his purpose, is so 
completely arbitrary, and results so evidently from 
the stern constraint of a theory, that his labors in 
this direction are not more satisfactory than those 
of his predecessors. 

On the whole there seems much reason to doubt 
whether critical acumen will ever he able plausibly 
to distinguish between the original and the supple- 
ment in the Took of Exodus. There is nothing in- 
deed forced or improbable in the supposition, either 
that Moses himself incorporated in his memoirs 
ancient tradition, whether oral or written, or that a 
writer later than Moses made use of materials left 
by the great legislator in a somewhat fragmentary 
form. There is an occasional abruptness in the 
narrative, which suggests that this may possibly 
have been the case, as in the introduction of the 
genealogy vi. 13-27. The remarks in xi. 3, xvi. 
35, 36 lead to the same conclusion. The apparent 
confusion at xi. 1—3 may be explained by regarding 
these verses as parenthetical. 

We shall give reasons hereafter for concluding 
that the Pentateuch in its present form was not 
altogether the work of Moses. [Pkxtatkucii.J 
For the present it is suflicient to remark, that even 
admitting the hand of an editor or compiler to be 
visible in the book of Exodus, it is quite impossible 
accurately to distinguish the documents from each 
other, or from his own additions. 

C. Credibility. — Almost every historical fact 
mentioned in Exodus has at some time or other 
been called in question. Hut it is certain that all 
investigation has hitherto tended only to establish 
the veracity of the narrator. A comparison with 
other writers and an examination of the monuments 
confirm, or at least do not contradict, the most ma- 
terial statements of this hook. Thus, for instance, 
Manctbo’s story of the Hyksos, questionable as 
much of it is, and differently as it has been inter- 
preted by different writers, points at least to some 
early connection between the Israelites and the 
Egyptians, and is corroborative of the fact implied 
in the Pentateuch that, at the time of the Israelitisb 
sojourn, Egypt was ruled by a foreign dynasty, 
[lio ypt.J Mancfcho speaks, too, of strangers from 
the East who occupied the eastern part of Lower 
Egypt. And Ins account shows that the Israelites 
hail become a numerous and formidable people. 
According to Ex. xii. 37, the number of men beside 
women and children who left Egypt was GOO, 000. 
This would give for the whole nation about two 
millions and a half. There is no doubt some dif- 
ficulty in accounting for this immense increase, if 
we suppose (as on many accounts seems probable) 
that the actual residence of the children of Israel 
was only 215 years. We must remember, indeed, 
that the number who went into Egypt with Jacob 
was considerably more than “ threescore and ten 
souls” [see CmtONoLouY] ; we must also tak« 
into account tho extraordinary fruitfulness of 
Egypt « (concerning which all writers are agreed ), 


a Of. Strabo, xi. p- 378; ArUtot. Hist. Anirn. ril 
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iud especially of that part of it in which the Is- 
raelites dwelt. Still it would be more satisfactory 
If we could allow 430 years for the increase of the 
nation rather than any shorter period. 

According to De Wette, the story of Moses’ birth 
is mythical, and arises from an attempt to account 
etymologically for his name. But the beautiful 
simplicity of the narrative places it far above the 
stories of Romulus, Cyrus, and Semiramis, with 
which it has been compared (Knobel, p. 14). And 
as regards the etymology of the name, there can be 
very little doubt that it is Egyptian (from the Copt. 
ULCJUj “water,” and or “to lake;” 
cf. Gesen. Thes. in v., and Knobel, Comm, in loc.); 
and if so, the author has either played upon the 
name or is mistaken in his philology. But this 
does not prove that the whole story is nothing but 
a myth. Philology as a science is of very modern 
growth, and the truth of history does not stand or 
fall with the explanation of etymologies. The same 
remark applies to De Wette 1 s objection to the ety- 
mology in ii. 22. 

Other objections are of a very arbitrary kind. 
Thus Knobel thinks the command to destroy the 
male children (i. 15 ff.) extremely improbable, be- 
cause the object of the king was not to destroy the 
people, but to make use of them as slaves. To 
require the midwives to act as the enemies of their 
own people, and to issue an injunction that every 
son born of Jsraelitish parents should be thrown 
into the Nile, w f as a piece of downright madness 
of which he thinks the king would not be guilty. 
But we do not know that the midwives were He- 
brew, they may have been Egyptian; and kings, 
like other slave owners, may act contrary to their 
interest in obedience to their fears or their passions; 
indeed, Knobel himself compares the story of King 
Bocchoris, who commanded all the unclean in his 
land to be cast into the sea (Lysim. op. Joseph . c. 
Apion. i. 34), and the destruction of the Spartan 
Helots (Plutarch, Lycury. 28). He objects further 
that it is not easy to reconcile such a command 
with the number of the Israelites at their exodus. 
But we may suppose that in very many instances 
the command of the king would be evaded, and 
probably it did not long continue in force. 

Again, De Wette objects to the call of Moses 
that he could not have thus formed the resolve to 
become the savior of his people — which, as Hiiver- 
nick justly remarks, is a dogmatical, not a critical 
decision. 

The ten plagues are physically, many of them, 
what might be expected in Egypt, although in their 
intensity and in their rapid succession they are 
clearly supernatural. Even the order in which 
they occur is an order in which physical causes are 
allowed to operate. The corruption of the river is 
followed by the plague of frogs. From the dead 
frogs are bred the gnats and flies, from these came 
the murrain among the cattle and the boils on 
men, and so on. 

Most of the plagues indeed, though of course in 
a much less aggravated form, and without such 
succession, are actually experienced at this day in 
Egypt. Of the plague of locusts it is expressly 
remarked that “ before them were no such locusts, 
.cither after them shall he such.” >nd all travel- 
lers in Egypt have observed swarms of locusts, 


I ; Plin. H. IV vii. 3 ; Seueca, Qu. Nat . iii. 25, quoted 
Dy Hiivernick 
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brought generally by a southwest wind (Dec on 
however, mentions their coming with an east wind), 
and in the winter or spring of the year. This last 
fact agrees also with our narrative. Lepsius speak# 
of being in a “ regular snow-drift of locusts ,” whict 
came from the desert in hundreds of thousands to 
the valley. “At the edge of the fruitful plain,” 
he says, “ they fell down in showers.” And this 
continued for six days, indeed in weaker flights 
much longer. He also saw hail in Egypt. In 
January 1843, he and his party were surprised by 
a storm. “ Suddenly,” he writes, “ the storm grew 
to a tremendous hurricane, such as I have never 
seen in Europe, and hail fell upon us in such 
masses, as almost to turn day into night.” He 
notices, too, an extraordinary cattle murrain 
“ which carried off 40,000 head of cattle ” ( Letter # 
from Egypt, Eng. trans. pp. 49, 27, 14). 

The institution of the Passover (ch. xii.) has 
been subjected to severe criticism. This has also 
been called a mythic fiction. The alleged circum- 
stances are not historical, it is said, but arise out 
of a later attempt to explain the origin of the 
ceremony and to refer it to the time of Moses 
The critics rest mainly on the difference between 
the directions given for the observance of this the 
first, and those given for subsequent passovers. 
But there is no reason why, .considering the very 
remarkable circumstances under which it was insti- 
tuted, the first Passover should not have had its 
own peculiar solemnities, or why instructions should 
not then have been given for a somewhat different 
observance for the future. [Passover.] 

In minor details the writer shows a remarkable 
acquaintance with Egypt. Thus, for instance. 
Pharaoh’s daughter goes to the river to bathe. At 
the present day it is true that only women of the 
lower orders bathe in the river. But Herodotus 
(ii. 35) tells us (what we learn also from the mon- 
uments) that in ancient Egypt the women were 
under no restraint, but apparently lived more in 
public than the men. To this must be added that 
the Egyptians supposed a sovereign virtue to exist 
in the Nile-waters. The writer speaks of chariots 
and “chosen chariots” (xiv. 7) as constituting an 
important element in the Egyptian army, and ol 
the king as leading in person. The monuments 
amply confirm this representation. The Pharaohs 
lead their armies to battle, and the armies consist 
entirely of infantry and chariots. 

Many other facts have been disputed, such as 
the passage of the Bed Sea, the giving of the 
manna, <fcc. But respecting these it may suffice to 
refer to other articles in which they are discussed 
[The Exodus; Manna; Tiie Red Sea.] 

D. The authorship and date of the book are 
discussed under Pentateuch. J. J. S. P. 

* Of recent exegetical works on the book of 
Exodus the following may be mentioned : Mecklen- 
burg, Scriptura ac Traditio , Com. perpet. in Pent , 
1839 ; Heinemann. Thorath Kmeth , die fiinf 
Bucher Mosis, 1853; Laborde, Commentaire yeo- 
grophique sur V Exode et les N ombres , 1812; 
Herzheimer, Sckuschan EdutJi , Erkldrung der 
fiinf Bucher Mosis , 1853-56; Kalisch, Hist, ana 
Crit. Commentary on the Old Testament , icith a 
New Translation , Exodus, 1855; Knobel, in the 
Kurzgef. exeget. Hundb. zum A. T., *ol. xii.. 
Exodus u. Leviticus erklart , 1857 ; Chr. 'Words- 
worth, Holy Bible with Notes, vol. i., Fivt Booh 
of Moses, 2d ed. 1865; Keil, Bibl. Kommentar 
Uber das A. T. von Keil u. Delitzsch, l er Band 
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Genesis u. Eavdus, 2te Aufl. 1800; J. G. Murphy, 
Commentary on the Book of Exodus , 180G. 

T. J. C. 

EX'ODUS, THE. The object of this article 
is to give a combined view of the results stated in 
the various articles relating or referring to the 
Exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt. It 
may be divided into three parts, treating of the 
chronological* the historical, and the geographical 
aspect of the event. 

1. D itc. — The date of the Exodus is discussed 
under CiiHoxononv, where it is held that a pre- 
ponderance of evidence is in favor of the year b. c. 
1052. The historical questions connected with this 
date are noticed under Egypt. Hales places the 
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Exodus n. c. 1G48, Usher n. c. 1491, and Bunsex. 
it. c. 1320. 

2. History . — The Exodus is a great turning 
point in Biblical history. With it the Patriarcha 
dispensation ends and the Law begins, and with it 
the Israelites cease to be a family and become a 
nation. It is therefore important to observe how 
the previous history led up to this event. 'Hie 
advancement of Joseph, and the placing of his 
kinsmen in what was to a pastoral people, at least, 
“ the t>est of the land,” yet, as far as possible, apart 
from Egyptian influence, favored the multiplying 
of the Israelites and the preservation of their 
nationality. The subsequent persecution bound 
them more firmly together, and at the same time 
loosened the hold that Egypt had gained up«m 



thorn. It was thus that the Israelites were ready, 
when Moses declared his mission, to go forth as one 
man from the laud of their bondage. [Joseph; 
Moskk; Eoyit. | 

The history of t he Exodus itself commences with 
the close of that of tho Ten Plagues [PnAorr.s of 
E oYrr]. In the night in which, at midnight, the 
first bu«i. were slain (Ex. xii 29), Pharaoh urged 
the departure of the Israelites (vv. 31, 32). The) 
at once set forth from I Jameses (vv. 37, 39' *p- 
narentiy during the night (ver. 42), hut Low.uds 
Horning, on the 10th day of the first month (Nuin. 


[ xxxiii. 3). They made three journeys and encamped 
by the Bed Sea. Here Pharaoh overtook them, 
and the great miracle occurred by which they were 
saved, while the pursuer and his army were de- 
' stroyed. It has been thought by some that Pharaoh 
did not perish in the Bed Sea; blit not only docs 
tho narrative seem to forbid such a supposition 
(Ex. xiv. 18, 23, 28), but it is expressly contradicted 
in Ps. exxxvi. (ver. 15). Becently it has l»een sug- 
gested that the Israelites crossed by a ford. If, 
however, their safe passage could thus ho accounted 
1 for, tho drowning of the Egyptians would become 
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n extrat rdinary than before. Obviously ordi- 
nary causes are not sufficient to explain the deliver- 
ance of the former and the destruction of the latter. 
But even were it so, the question would have to be 
asked whether the occurrence of the event at the 
tit time could reasonably be considered as due to 
such ordinary causes, and the necessary negative 
reply would show the fallacy of attempting a nat- 
uralistic explanation of the event on account of the 
use of natural means. It would be more reasonable 
to deny the event, but this could not be attempted 
in the face of the overwhelming evidence of its 
occurrence. 

3. Geogi'aphy. — The determination of the route 
by which the Israelites left Egypt is one of the 
most difficult questions in Biblical geography. The 
following points must be settled exactly or approx- 
imately : the situation of the Land of Goshen, 
the length of each day’s march, the position of the 
first station (Itaineses), and the direction of the 
journey. 

The Land of Goshen may be concluded from the 
Biblical narrative to have- been part of Egypt, hut 
not of what was then held to be Egypt Proper. It 
must therefore have been an outer eastern province 
of Lower Egypt. The Israelites, setting out from 
a town of Goshen, made two days’ journey towards 
the Red Sea, and then entered the wilderness, a 
day’s journey or less from the sea. They could 
only therefore have gone by the valley now called 
;he Wadi-1- Tumeyldt , for every other cultivated 
or cultivable tract is too far from the Red Sea. 
Itameses, as we shall see, must have lain in this 
valley, which thus corresponded in part at least to 
Goshen. That it wholly corresponded to that region 
is evident from its being markedly a single valley, 
and from the insufficiency of any smaller territory 
to support the Israelites. [Goshen.] 

It is not difficult to fix very nearly the length of 
6rtch day’s march of the Israelites. As they had 
with them women, children, and cattle, it cannot 
be supposed that they went more than fifteen miles 
daily; at the same time it is unlikely that they fell 
far short of this. The three journeys would there- 
fore give a distance of about forty-five miles. There 
seems, however, as we shall see, to have been a 
deflexion from a direct course, so that we cannot 
consider the whole distance from the starting-point, 
Rameses, to the shore of the Red Sea as much 
more than about thirty miles in a direct line. 
Measuring from the ancient western shore of the 
Arabian Gulf due east of the Wddi-t-Twneyldl , a 
distance of thirty miles in a direct line places the 
site of Rameses near the mound called in the present 
day El-' Abbdseeyeh, not far from the western end 
of the valley. That the Israelites started from a 
place in this* position is further evident from the 
account of the two routes that lay before them: 
'* And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the 
people go, that God led them not [by] the way of 
the land of the Philistines, although that [was] 
near; for God said, Lest peradventure the people 
repent when they see war, and they retuin to 
Egypt; but God let the people turn to the way of 
he wilderness of the Red Sea” (Ex. xiii. 17, 18). 

The expression used, 2^1, does not necessarily 
xnply a change in the direction of the journey, but 
may mean that God did not lead the Israelites into 
Palestine by the nearest route, but took them about 
yy the way of the wilderness. Were the meaning 
hat the people tinned, we should have to suppose 
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Rameses to have been beyond the valley to thf 
west, and this would probably make the distance 
to the Red Sea too great for the time occupied ir 
traversing it, besides overthrowing the reasonable 
identification of the Land of Goshen. [Rameiea.] 
Hence it is clear that they must have started from 
near the eastern side of the ancient Delta, along 
which lies the commencement of the route to the 
Philistine territory. 

Rameses is evidently the Raamse^ of Ex. i. 11 
It seems to have been the chief town of the Land of 
Goshen, for that region, or possibly a part of it, is 
called the land of Rameses in Gen. xlvii. 11, comp. 
4, C. [Rameses; Goshen.] 

After the first day’s Journey the Israelites en- 
camped at Succoth (Ex. xii. 37, xiii. 20; Num. 
xxxiii. 5, 6). This was probably a mere resting- 
place of caravans, or a military station, or else a 
town named from one of the two. Such names as 
the Scenae Veteranorum (which has been rashly 
identified with Succoth), and the Scenae Maudrae 
of the Itinerary of Antoninus, and the settlement 
of Ionian and Carian mercenaries called ra 2,Tpard~ 
-rreda (Herod, ii. 154), may be compared to this. 
Obviously such a name is very difficult of identifica- 
tion. [Succoth.] 

The next camping-place was Etham, the position 
of which may be very nearly fixed in consequence 
of its being described as “ in the edge of the wilder- 
ness” (Ex. xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. G, 7). The cul- 
tivable land now extends very nearly to the western 
side of the ancient head of the gulf. At a period 
when the eastern part of Lower Egypt was largely 
inhabited by Asiatic settlers, there can be no doubt 
that this tract was under cultivation. It is there- 
fore reasonable to place Etham where the cultivable 
land ceases, near the Seba Bidr , or Seven Wells , 
about three miles from the western side of the 
ancient head of the gulf. The Patumos of Herod- 
otus and Strabo, which appears to have been the 
same as the Thoum or Thou of the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, is more likely to be the Pithom than 
the Etham of Scripture. [Pitiiom.] It is too 
far west for the latter. 

After leaving Etham the direction of the route 
changed. The Israelites were commanded “ to turn 
and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and 
the sea, over against Baal-zephon ” (Ex. xiv. 2). 
Therefore it is most probable that they at once 
turned, although they may have done so later in 
the march. The direction cannot be doubted, iJ 
our description of the route thus far be correct, for 
they would have been entangled (ver. 3) only by 
turning southward, not northward. They encamped 
for the night by the sea, probably after a full day’s 
journey. The place of their encampment and nf 
the passage of the sea would therefore be not far 
from the Persepolitan monument, which fs made 
in Linant’s map the site of the Serapeura. We dr 
not venture to attempt the identification of the 
places mentioned in the narrative with modern sites. 
Nothing but the discovery of ancient Egyptian 
names, and their positive appropriation to such 
sites, could enable us to do so. Something, how- 
ever, may be gathered from the names of the places. 
The position of the Israelite encampment was be- 
fore or at Pi-hahiroth, behind which was Migdol, 
and on the other hand Baal-zephon and the sea. 
[Baal-zepiion.] Pi-hahiroth or Hahiroth is 
probably the name of a natural locality. The sep- 
arable prefix is evidently the Egyptian masculine 
article, and we therefore hold the uame to b« 
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Egyptian Jalilonsky proposed the Coptic ety- 
mology, ni-<i-X J -P U3T > “ the place where 

sedge grows,” which, or a similar name, the crit- 
ical sagacity of Fresnel recognized in the modern 
G h u we ybe t-e l-boos, “the bed of reeds.” We can- 
not, however, hold that the G h u mybet-e i-boos in 
the neighborhood where we place the passage of the 
sea is the I'i-hahiroth of the Bible: there is another 
Gh uweybel-el-boos near Suez, and such a name 
would of course depend for its permanence upon 
the continuance of a vegetation subject to change. 
[Bi-ii Ail 1 uotii.J Migdol appears to have been a 
common name for a frontier watch-tower. [Mig- 
l Baal-zephon we take to have had a similar 
meaning to that of Migdol. [Baae-zkpiion.] 
We should expect therefore that the encampment 
would have been in a depression, partly marshy, 
having on either hand an elevation marked by a 
watch-tower. 

The actual passage of the sea forms the subject 
of another article. [Red Ska, Passage of.] 
There can be no doubt that the direction was from 
the west to the east and that the breadth at the 
place of crossing was great, since the whole Egyp- 
tian army perished. 

We do not propose to examine the various the- 
ories that have been put forth respecting the route 
of the Israelites. We have thought it enough to 
state all the points of evidence which can, in our 
judgment, lead to a satisfactory conclusion. It 
might, however, he thought neglectful if we did not 
allude to what Prof. Lepsius lias written on the 
subject. He docs not enter into any detailed ex- 
position of the geography of the Exodus, and 
attempts but one identification with any modern 
site — that of Raineses with the aneient Egyp- 
tian site now called Aboo-Kesheyd , about eight miles 
from the old head of the gulf. The argument lie 
adduces for this identification is that a monolith is 
found here representing Ramcses 11. seated between 
the gods Turn and Ra, and that therefore he was 
worshipped at the place which must have borne bis 
name. It might equally, however, have been called 
Pa-tum, from Turn, and have corresponded in ety- 
mology to Patumos or else Pithom. The conclusion 
to which Prof. Lepsius arrives, that because Aboa 
Kesheyd is Ramcses, therefore the Land of Goshen 
must have been within the eastern part of Ix>wer 
Egypt below Heliopolis, is singularly illogical, for 
Ramcses was in the Land of Goshen, and not 20 
miles east of it, and it occupied the Israelites more 
than two days to journey from it to the Red Sea, 
which makes its allocation within about eight miles 
of the sea absurd. The supposition involves there- 
fore a double impossibility. 

The preceding map exhibits the main features 
oftheebuntry in whieh we place the route of the 
Israelites, and the places referred to in this article. 
The best map is Linant’s, in the Atlas of the /Vree- 
mcnl e/e l' Iztlnne (h Suez. R. S. P. 

EXORCIST (^opKitrri >s : exorehtn). The 
verb tZopKifa occurs once in the X. T. and once 
in the LXX. version of the O. T. In both eases 
it ia used, not in t lie sense of exorcize, but as a 
synonym of the simple verb 6pui( a?, to char ye with 

un noth, to at /jure. Comp. Gen. xxiv. 3 (V^E^n, 
A. V. “I will make thee swear”) with 37, and 
Matt. xxvi. 03 with Mark v. 7; and see 1 Thcss. 
«\ 27 (iropKl(ce, Each m. Tischend.). The cognate 
noun, however, together with the simple verb, is 
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found once (Acts xix. 13) with reference to thi 
ejection of evil spirits from persons jxissessed by 
them (cf. ££6pKco<ris, 6p/cJcu, Joseph. Ant. viii. 2 , 
§ 5). The use of the term exorcists in that passage 
as the designation of a well-known class of persons, 
to whieh the individuals mentioned belonged, con- 
firms what we know from other sources as to the 
common praetiee of exorcism amongst the Jews. 
That some, at least, of them not only pretended to, 
but possessed, the power of exorcising, appears by 
our lord’s admission when he asks the Pharisees, 
“ If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do 
your disciples (viol) east them out? ” (Matt. xii. 
27.) What means were employed by real exorcists 
we are not informed. David, by playing skillfully 
on a harp, procured the temporary departure of the 
evil spirit whieh troubled Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 23). 
Justin Martyr has an interesting suggestion as to 
the possibility of a Jew successfully exorcising a 
devil, by employing the name of the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. (’AAA’ el &pa i£opKi(oi 
r is v/jl&v Kara rov deov *Aj8pua/x /cal Oeov Tcraa/c 
Kal deov Ta/cwjS, faces uw or ayy a erai [tc> Bai/x6- 
rioif], Dial, cum Try/ih. c. 85, p. 311, C. See 
also Apol. II. c. 6, p. 45, B, where he claims for 
Christianity superior but not necessarily exclusive 
power in this respect. Compare the statements of 
Iren. adv. Ifieres. ii. 5, and the authorities quoted 
by Grotiits on Matt. xii. 27.) But Justin goes on 
to say that the Jewish exorcists, as a class, had 
sunk down to the superstitious rites and usages of 
the heathen (’'H 5r? yevroi oi v/i&v hropKiaral 
ttj 'Tex u V> &(77r ep Kal ra edvrj, XP C * } / JL€V0 1 *£opKt- 
£ou<n Kal Oujuiajuacri Kal KaraSea/uots xP^ UTai > 
elnov)- With this agrees the account given by 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 2, § 5) of an exorcism which 
he saw performed by Klcazar, a Jew, in the presence 
of Vespasian and his sons, though the virtue of the 
cure is attributed to the mention of the name of 
Solomon, and to the use of a root, and of certain 
incantations said to have been prescribed by him. 
It was the profane use of the name of Jesus as a 
mere charm or spell which led to the disastrous 
issue recorded in the Acts of the Apostles (xix. 
13-1G). 

The power of casting out devils was bestowed by 
Christ while on earth upon the apostles (Malt. x. 
8) and the seventy disciples (Luke x. 17-19), and 
was, according to his promise (Mark xvi. 17), ex- 
ercised by believers after his aseension (Acts xvi. 
18); but to the Christian miracle, whether as per- 
formed by our Lord himself or by his followers, the 
X. T. writers never apply the terms “exorcise” 
or “exorcist.” [See Demon; Demoniacs.] 

T. T. 1*. 

EXPIATION. [Sacrifice.] 

* EVE-SEItVICE, a word for which we are 

indebted to our English translators (found in the 
Bishops’ Bible, Col. iii. 22, and in tiie A. V., both 
there and Kph. vi. G). V is their rendering of 
6(p6a\f.toBov\eiay which means, service performed 
only as it were under the master’s eye, i. e. reluc- 
tant and mereenaiy. The Greek word does net 
occur elsewhere. H. 

* E'ZAlt is found in many modern editions 

of the A. V. in 1 Chr. i. 38 instead of the correct 
form Ezt-r. [E/.ku.] A. 

EZ'BAI [2 syl.] ('‘STS [thick or 8?z>r l, Dietr.] 
‘Afo£af; [Vat. AfcW3a«; Alex. a03g FA. 
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Jcmp. *A(7j3 a/:] Asbai), father of Xaarai, who was 
one of David’s thirty mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 37). 
[n the parallel list (2 Sam. xxiii. 35) the name3 
are given “ Paarai the Arbite,” whicn Kennicott 
decides to be a corruption of the reading in Chron- 
icle3. % {Dissertation, Ac. p. 209.) 

EZ'BON [perh. inclined , Ges.] : 0«cro- 

fiav : fist bon). 1. Son of Gad, and founder of one 
of the Gadite families (Gen. xlvi. 16; Xum. xxvi. 
16). In the latter passage the name is written 

"'pTS (A. V. Ozni), probably by a corruption of 
the text of very early date, since the LXX, have 
’A^W. The process seems to have been the acci- 
dental omission of the 2, in the first instance (as 
in "nTy'DS, Abiezer (Josh. xvii. 2), which in 
Xum. xxvi. is written Jeezer), and then, 

when was no longer a Hebrew form, the 

changing it into 

2. [fl2VNr] ’EtrejSah/; [Vat. 2ej8a>»/; Alex.] 
Ao-e/Sco^: [ Esbon] . Son of Bela, the son of Ben- 
jamin, according to 1 Chr. vii. 7. It is singular, 
however, that while Ezbon is nowhere else men- 
tioned among the sons of Bela, or Benjamin, he 

appears here in company with Iri, which 

is not a Benjamite family either, according to the 
other lists, but which is found in company with 
Ezbon among the Gadite families, both in Gen. 

xlvi. 1G (Eri, and Xum. xxvi. 16. Were 

these two Gadite families incorporated into Ben- 
jamin after the slaughter mentioned Judg. xx. ? 
Possibly they were from Jabesh-Gilead (comp. xxi. 
12-14). [Bechek.] 1 Chr. vii. 2, seems to fix 
the date of the census as in king David’s time. 

A. C. H. 

EZECHI'AS CE £e/cfas; [Vat. E^etas**] Ozias). 
1. 1 Esdr. ix. 14; put for Jahaziah in Ezr. 
x. 15. 

2. {Ezechias.) 2 Esdr. vii. 40. [Hezekiah.] 

EZECI'AS (’E (e/c/as: Ezechias ), 1 Esdr. ix. 
43; for Hilkiah in the parallel passage, Xeh. 
viii. 4. 

EZEKI'AS (Efe/ciay, and so Codex B in X. 
T. : Ezechias ), Ecclus. xlviii. 17, 22; xlix. 4; 2 
Macc. xv. 22; Matt. i. 9, 10. [Hezekiah.] 

EZE'KIEL (bSJTt.ry , i. e. Yechezkel , for 
bs p-TJT, God will strengthen , or from pTH 

bsn, the strength of God : 'u^kitjA' Ezechiel ), 
one of the four greater prophets. There have been 
various fancies about his name; according to Abar- 
banel {Prcef in Ezech.) it implies “ one who nar- 
ates the might of God to be displayed in the 
future,” and some (as Villalpandus, Prcef. in Ezech. 
p. x.) see a play on the word in the expressions 

and (iii. 7, 8, 9), whence the 

groundless conjecture of Sanctius {Prolegom. in 
Ezech. p. 2, n. 2) that the name was given him 
subsequently to the commencement of his career 
(Carpzov, Introd. ad Libr. Bibl. Ve^.Testam. ii. 
part iii. ch. v.). He was the son of a priest 
oamed Buzi, respecting whom fresh conjectures 
nave been recorded, although nothing is known 
ibout him (as Archbp. Xewrome observes) beyond 
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the fact that he must have given his son a careful 
and learned education. The Kabbis had a rule 
that every prophet in Scripture was also the son 
of a prophet, and hence they (as li. Dav. Kimchi 
in his Commentary) absurdly identify Buzi with 
Jeremiah, who they say was so called, because he 
was rejected and despised. Another tradition makes 
Ezekiel the servant of Jeremiah (Greg. Xaz. Or. 
xlvii.), and Jerome supposes that the prophets 
being contemporaries during a part of their mission 
interchanged their prophecies, sei ding them re- 
spectively to Jerusalem and Chaldsea for mutual 
confirmation and encouragement, that the lews 
might hear as it were a strophe and antistrophe of 
warning and promise, “ velut ac si duo cantores 
alter ad alterius voeem sese componerent ” (Calvin, 
Comment, ad Ezech . i. 2). Although it was only 
towards quite the close of Jeremiah's lengthened 
office that Ezekiel received his commission, yet 
these suppositions are easily accounted for by the 
internal harmony between the two prophets, in 
proof of which Havemick ( Introd . to Ezech.) quotes 
Ez. xiii. as compared with .ler. xxiii. 9 ff., and Ez. 
xxxiv. with Jer. xxxiii. Ac. This inner resemblance 
is the more striking from the otherwise wide dif- 
ference of character which separates the two proph- 
ets; for the elegiac tenderness of .Jeremiah is the 
reflex of his gentle, calm, and introspective spirit, 
while Ezekiel, in that age when true prophecy was 
so rare (Ez. xii. 21 ; Lam. ii. 9), “ comes forward 
with all abruptness and iron consistency. Has he 
to contend with a people of brazen front and un- 
bending neck? He possesses on his own part an 
unbending nature, opposing the evil with an un- 
flinching spirit of boldness, with words full of con- 
suming fire” (Havemick’s Introd. translated by 
Rev. F. W. Gotch in Journal of S. L. i. 23). 

Unlike his predecessor in the prophetic office, 
who gives us the amplest details of his personal 
history, Ezekiel rarely alludes to the facts of his 
own life, and we have to complete the imperfect 
picture by the colors of late and dubious tradition. 
We shall mention both sources of information, con- 
tenting ourselves with this general caution against 
the latter. He was taken captive 2k y ys ’Sa.pnpd 
(Isidor. de Yit. et Ob. Sand. 39; Epiphan. de 17*. 
et Mart. Prophet, ix. ap. Carpzov.) in the captivity 
(or transmigration, as Jerome more accurately pre- 
fers to render mbs, i. 2) of Jehoiachin (not Je 
hoiachim as Josephus {Ant. x. 6, § 3) states, prob- 
ably by a slip of memory) with other distinguished 
exiles (2 K. xxiv. 15), eleven years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Josephus {l. c.) says that 
this removal happened when he was a boy, and 
although we cannot consider the assertion to be 
refuted by Havemick’s argument from the matured, 
vigorous, priestly character of his writings, and feel 
still less inclined to say that he had “ undoubtedly ” 
exercised for some considerable time the function of a 
priest, yet the statement is questionable, because it 
is improbable (as Havemick also points out) that 
Ezekiel long survived the 27 th year of his exile (xxix. 
17), so that if Josephus be correct he must have died 
very young. He was a member of a community 
of Jewish exiles who settled on the banks of the 
Chebar, a “river” or stream of Babylonia, which 
1 is sometimes taken to be the Khabour , but which 
J the latest investigators suppose to be the Nahr 
Malcha or royal canal of Xebuchadnezzar. [Che- 
ka r.] The actual name of the spot where h« 

resided was D'llS bi 7 ! (acervus mvarum frv 
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gum, Vulg. perewpos Kal Trepiykdov (?) LNX., 
‘•the hill of grief,” Syr.), a name which Jerome, as I 
usual, allegorizes. It is thought by Michaelis to 
oe the same as Thallaba in D’Anville’s map 
(Roscnmiill. Schul. in Ez . iii. 15). It was by this 
river “in the land of the Chaldeans” that God's 
message first reached him (i. 3); the Chaldee ver- 
sion, however, interpolates the words “ in the land 
[of Israel: and again a second time he spake to 
him in the land] of the Chalda.*ans,” because the 
Jews had a notion that the Shekinah could not 
overshadow a prophet out of the Holy Land. 
Hence lb Jarehi thinks that ch. xvii. was Ezekiel’s 
first prophecy, and was uttered before the Cap- 
tivity, a view which he supports by the Hebrew 

idiom rrn rPH (A. V. “came expressly”) in i. 
3. II. Ivimchi, however, makes an exception to 
the rule in ease the prophecy was inspired in some 
pure and quiet spot like a river’s bank (cf. I*s. 
cxxxvii. 1). Ilis call took place “in the fifth year 
of king Jchoiachin’s captivity” b. c. 595 (i. 2), 
“ in the thirtieth year in the fourth month.” The 
latter expression is very uncertain. Most com- 
mentators take it to mean the 30th year of his age, 
the recognized period for assuming full priestly 
functions (Xiim. iv. 23, 30). Origen, following 
this assumption, makes the prophet a type of Christ, 
to whom also “the heavens were opened ” when he 
was baptized in Jordan. Rut, as Pradus argues, 
such a computation would be unusual, and would 
not be sufficiently important or well known as a 
mark of genuineness, and would require some more 
definite addition. The Chald. paraphrase by Jon. 
ben Uzzicl has — “ 30 years after Hilkiah the high- 
priest had found the book of the Law in the sanct- 
uary in the vestibule under the porch at midnight 
after the setting of the moon in the days of Josiah, 
Ac., in the month Thainmuz, in the fifth day of 
the month ” (ef. 2 K. xxii.). This view is adopted 
ny Jerome, Ussher, llavernick, Ac.; but had this 
been a recognized era, we should have found traces 
of it elsewhere, whereas even Ezekiel never refers 
to it again. There arc similar and more forcible 
objections to its being the 30th year from the 
Jubilee, as llitzig supposes, following many of the 
early commentators. It now seems generally agreed 
that it was the 30th year from the new era of Na- 
bopolassar, father of Nebuchadnezzar, who began 
to reign it. c. 025 (Rawlinson’s fie rod. i. 508). 
The use cf this Chaldea epoch is the more appro- 
priate as the prophet wrote in Rabylonia,and he gives 
a Jewish chronology in vcr. 2. Compare the notes 
of time in Dan. ii. 1, vii. 1 ; Ez. vii. 7 ; Kelt. ii. 
1 , v. 14 (Eosenmiiller, SchoL; Poli Synops . in 
loc. ; Senligcr, (fe emend. Temp. Proleyom. p. xii.). 
The decision of the question is the less important, 
because in all other places Ezekiel dates from the 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity (xxix. 17, xxx. 20, 
ef jHitoiw). We learn from at! incidental allusion 
(xxiv. 18) — the only reference which he makes to 
his personal history — that he was married, and had 
a house (viii. 1 ) in his place of exile, and lost his 
wife by a sudden and unforeseen stroke, lie lived 
in the highest consideration among his companions 
in exile, and their elders consulted him on all occa- 
sions (viii. 1, xi. 25, xiv. 1, xx. 1, Ac.), because in 
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I living witness to “ them of the Captivity ” that God 
had not abandoned them. Yitringa even says ( dt 
Synng. ] \t. p. 332) that “in rndibus suis ut in 
scliolA quadam publicfi convcntus instituehat, ibique 
coram frequent! eoncione divinam interpretabatur 
voluntatem oratione facundA ” (quoted by Haver- 
nick). There seems to be little ground lor Tlieo- 
dorct’s supposition that he was a Nazarite, The 
last date he mentions is the 27th year of the Cap- 
tivity (xxix. 17), so that his mission extended over 
twenty-two years, during part of which period 
Daniel was probably living, and already famous 
(Ez. xiv. 14, xxviii. 3). Tradition ascribes various 
miracles to him, as, for instance, escaping from his 
enemies by walking dry-shod across the Cliebar; 
feeding the famished people with a miraculous 
draught of fishes, Ac. He is said to have been 
murdered in Rab)lon by some Jewish prince (? <5 
yiyovpevos rod AaoD, called in the Roman martyr- 
ology for vi. Id. Apr. “judex populi.” Carpzov, 
Jntrod. 1. c.), whom he had convicted of idolatry; 
and to have been buried in a arnyAdioy 8nr\odv y 
the tonib of Shein and Arphaxad, on the banks of 
the Euphrates (Hpiphan. de Yit. et Mart. Prophet.). 
The tomb, said to ha\e been built by Jehoiachin, 
was shown a few days’ journey from Ragdad (Me- 
nasse ben Israel, de Jlesur. Mort. p. 23), and was 
called “ habitaculum elegantiai.” A lamp was kept 
there continually burning, and the autograph copy 
of the prophecies was said to be there preserved. 
The tomb is mentioned by Pietro de la Yalle, and 
fully described in the Itinerary of R. Rei\jamin of 
Tudcla (Ilottinger, Tins. Phil. II. i. 3; Cipjn lie - 
braid, p. 82). A curious conjecture (discredited 
by Clemens Alexandrinus (iS from, i.), but consid- 
ered not impossible by Sclden (Sgntagm. de Diis 
Syr. ii. p. 120), Meyer, and others, identifies him 
with “ Nazaratus the Assyrian,” the teacher of 
Pythagoras. We need hardly mention the ridicu- 
lous suppositions that he is identical with Zoroaster, 
or with the ’E^ki'tjAos & ran/ , loo5euKCt>v rpayep - 
8 iwv 7roi7?T7js (Clem. Alex. Stiom. i. [23]; Euscb. 
Pnep. Evany, ix. 28, 29) who wrote a play on the 
Exodus, called *E £ayajyf) (fabric! us, Bibl. (irtic. 
ii. 19). This Ezekiel lived n. c. 40 (iSixt. Sen. 
Bibl . Sanct. iv. 235).“ 

Rut, as Hiivernick remarks, “by the side of the 
scattered data of his external life, those of his in- 
ternal life appear so much the richer.” We have 
already noticed bis stern and inflexible energy of 
will and character; and we also observe a devoted 
adherence to the rites and ceremonies of his national 
religion. Ezekiel is no cosnioijolite, but displays 
everywhere the peculiar tendencies of a Hebrew 
educated under l.evitical training. '1 he priestly 
bias is always visible, especially in chaps, viii.— xi., 

xl xl viii., and in iv. 13 ff., xx. 12 fl’., xxi. 8, Ac. 

It is strange of De Wcttc and Gcsenius to attrib- 
ute this to a “contracted spirituality,” and of 
Ewald to sec in it “ a one-sided conception of an- 
tiquity which lie obtained merely from l ooks and 
traditions,” and “ a depression of spirit ( ! ) enhanced 
by the long continuance of the banishment and 
bondage of the people” (Hiivcrnick’s Z/i/m/A It 
was surely this \ery intensity of patriotic loyalty 
to a system whose partial susjiension he both pre- 


a • This writer ts now generally assigned to the 
*-cond century a. C. See Smith's Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Iiiogr., art. Ezekiehtz, and Iternhnrdy’s Grand * 
tiw it. Griech. Literaiur. 11. Ablh. li. pp. 60, 72 IT. 


The porn i, edited hy Dutmer, has been published bj 
Dldol in an npitendlx to Wagner’s edition of the Kr»f 
incuts of Hu*" tildes (furls, 1846). A. 
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dieted and survived, which cheered the exiles with 
the confidence of his hopes in the future, and tended 
to preserve their decaying nationality. Mr. F. W. 
Newman is even more contemptuous than the Ger- 
man critics. “ The writings of Ezekiel,” he says 
(Heb. Monarchy , p. 330, 2d ed.), “ painfully' show 
the growth of what is merely visionary, and an in- 
creasing value of hard sacerdotalism;” and he 
speaks of the “heavy materialism” of Ezekiel’s 
temple, with its priests, sacrifices, &c ., as “ tedious 
and unedifying as Leviticus itself.” His own re- 
mark that Ezekiel’s predictions “ so kept alive on 
the minds of the next generation a belief in certain 
return from captivity, as to have exceedingly con- 
duced towards the result,” is a sufficient refutation 
of such criticisms. 

AVe may also note in Ezekiel the absorbing recog- 
nition of his high calling which enabled him cheer- 
fully to endure any deprivation or misery (except, 
indeed, ceremonial pollution, from which he shrinks 
with characteristic loathing, iv. 14), if thereby he 
may give any warning or lesson to his people (iv., 
xxiv. 15, 16, &c.), whom he so ardently loved (ix. 
8, xi. 13). On one occasiou, and on one only, the 
feelings of the man burst, in one single expression, 
through the self-devotion of the prophet; and while 
even then his obedience is unwavering, yet the in- 
expressible depth of submissive pathos in the brief 
words which tell how in one day “ the desire of his 
eyes was taken from him” (xxiv. 15-18), shows 
what well-springs of the tenderest human emotion 
were concealed under his uncompromising opposi- 
tion to every form of sin. 

His predictions are marvellously varied. He has 
instances of visions (viii.-xi.), symbolical actions 
(as iv. 8), similitudes (xii., xv.), parables (as xvii.), 
proverbs (as xii. 22, xviii. 1 ff.), poems (as xix.), 
allegories (as xxiii., xxiv.), open prophecies (as vi.. 
vii., xx. &c.), “tantaque ubertate et figurarum va- 
riatione floret ut unus omnes prophetici sermonis 
numeros ac modos explevisse, jure suo sit dicendus ” 
(Carpzov, Introd. ii. pt. in. 5). It is therefore un- 
just to charge him with plagiarism, as is done by 
Michaelis and others, although no doubt his lan- 
guage (in which several Araiflaisms and ana^ Ae- 
y6peva also occur) is colored largely both by the 
Pentateuch and by the writings of Jeremiah. His 
style is characterized by “ numberless particular- 
isms,” as may be clearly observed by contrasting 
his prophecy against Tyre (xxviii.) with that of 
Isaiah (xxiii.) (Fairbairn’s Ezekiel ). Grotius (in 
Gritici Sacri, iv. 8) compares him to Homer for 
his knowledge, especially of architecture, from which 
he repeatedly draws his illustrations ; and Witsius 
( Misc . Sacr. i. 243) says, that besides his “incom- 
parabile donum prophetiae,” he deserves high lit- 
erary reputation for the learning and beauty of his 
style. Michaelis, on the other hand, is very dispar- 
aging, and Lowth (referring to the diffuseness of 
his details) says “he is often er to be classed with 
the orators than the poets.” Few will agree with 
Archbishop Newcome’s depreciation of such re- 
marks on the ground (apparently) that even the 
l tnyuaye of a sacred writer is a matter of inspira- 
tion; for it is clear that inspiration in no way 
supersedes the individualities of the divine messen- 
ger. Ewald (Die Proph. des Alien Bundes , ii. 
212), though not enthusiastic, admits that “ simply 
as a writer he shows great excellences, particularly 
in this dismal period,” and he points out his “ even- 
ness and repo»e” of style, to which we suppose 
Jerome alludes *y!ieu ne says, *• rSermo ejus nec 
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satis disertus nec admodum rusticus, scd ex iitrxme 
genere medie temperatus ” ( Prcef in biz* eft.). 
Haveruick seems to us too strong in saying that 
“ the glow of the divine indignation, the mighty 
rushing of the spirit of the Lord, the holy majesty 
of Jehovah, as the seer beheld it, are remarkably 
reflected in his writings. . . . The loft} action, the 
torrent of his eloquence . . . rests on this com- 
bination of power and consistency, the one as un- 
wearied as the other is imposing.” Among the 
most splendid passages are chapter i. (called by the 

Rabbis the prophecy against Tyrus 

(xxvi.-xxviii. ), that against Assyria, “the noblest 
monument of eastern history” (xxxi.), and ch. 
viii., the account of what he saw in the Temple- 
porch, — 

" When, by the vision led, 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.” — Milton, Par. Lost, i. 

Certain phrases constantly recur in his writings, aa 
“ Son of Man,” “ They shall know that 1 am the 
Lord,” “ The hand of the Lord was upon me,” 
“ Set thy face against,” &c. 

The depth of his matter , and the marvellous 
nature of his visions, make him occasionally ob- 
scure. Hence his prophecy was placed by the Jews 

among the r??s (treasures), those portions of 
Scripture which (like the early part of Genesis, 
and the Canticles) were not allowed to be read till 
the age of 30 (Jer. Ep. ad Evstoch. ; Orig. Proem . 
Hom'd, iv. in Cantic. ; Hottinger, Then. Phil ii. 
1, 3). Hence Jerome compares the “ inextricabilis 
error” of his writings to Virgil’s labyrinth (“Oce- 
anus Scripturarum, mysteriorumque Dei laby- 
rinthus”), and also to the catacombs. The Jews 
classed him in the very highest rank of prophets. 
Gregory Naz. (Or. 23) calls him 6 npo<priT<av Qav- 
(xacndiraTos Kal u^/rjAJraros, and again 6 to )v 
peyaAow iwonrr]s Ka\ i^TjyTjrys puarript^r. Isi- 
dore (de 1 'it. et Ob. So net. 3J) makes him a type 
of Christ from the title “Son of Man,” but that 
is equally applied to Daniel (viii. 17). Other sim- 
ilar testimonies are quoted by Carpzov (Introd. ii. 
193 ff.). The Sanhedrim is said to have hesitated 
long whether h^ book should form part of the 
canon, from the occasional obscurity, and from the 
supposed contradiction of xviii. 20 to Ex. xx. 5, 
xxxiv. 7; Jer. xxxii. 18. Rut in point of fact 
these apparent oppositions are the mere expression 
of truths complementary to each other, as Moses 
himself might have taught them (Deut. xxiv. 16). 
Although generally speaking comments on this 
book were forbidden, a certain R. Nananias under- 
took to reconcile the supposed differences. (Spinoza, 
Tract. Theol. Polit. ii. 27, partly from these con- 
siderations, infers that the present book if made 
up of mere anon pav par ia> but his argument from 
its commencing with a and from the expression 
in i. 3 above alluded to, hardly needs refutation.) 

Of the authenticity of Ezekiel’s prophecy there 
has been no real dispute, although a few rash critics 
(as Oeder, Vogel, and Corrodi) have raised ques- 
tions about the last chapters, even suggesting that 
they might have been written by a Samaritan, 
to incite the Jews to suffer the cooperation in re- 
building the Temple. There is hardly a shadow 
of argument in favor of this view, and absolutely 
none to support the anonymous objections in the 
Monthly Mayazine for 1798 against the genuine- 
ness of other chapters, which never would have 
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attracted any notice had not Jahn taken the super- 
fluous trouble to answer them. The specific nature 
of some of his predictions (xii. 12, xxvii. G, &e.; 
on the former passage and its apparent contradic- 
tion to Jcr. xxxii. 4, see Joseph. Ant. x. 8, § 2) is 
also in a very unliistorieal manner made a ground 
for impugning the authenticity of the book of 
Ezekiel by Zunz and others. This style of crit- 
icism is very much on the increase, and we have 
bad some audacious instances of it lately; but 
though it is quite true that the prophets deal far 
more in external principles than specific announce- 
ments, yet sojne show of argument must be ad- 
lueed before we settle the date of a sacred book as 
accessarily subsequent to an event which it professes 
to foretell. 

The book is divided into two great parts, of 
which the destruction of Jerusalem is the turning- 
point; chapters i.-xxiv. contain predictions de- 
livered before that event, and xxv.-xlviii. after it, 
as we see from xxvi. 2. Again, chapters i.-xxxii. 
are mainly occupied with correction, denunciation, 
and reproof, while the remainder deal chiefly in 
consolation and promise. A parenthetical section 
in the middle of the book (xxv.-xxxii.) contains a 
group of prophecies against seven foreign nations, 
Hie septenary arrangement being apparently (as 
elsewhere in Scripture) intentional (see an art. on 
this subject in the Journal of Sacr. Literature). 
De Wette, Carpzov, Ac., have adopted various ways 
of grouping the prophecies, but the best synopsis is 
that of lltivemick, who divides the book into nine 
sections distinguished by their superscriptions, as 
follows: I. Ezekiel's call, i.-iii. 15. II. The gen- 
eral carrying out of the commission, iii. lU-vii. 
111. The rejection of the people, because of their 
idolatrous worship, viii.-xi. IV. The sins of the 
age rehuked in detail, xii.-xix. V. The nature of 
the judgment, and the guilt which caused it, xx.- 
xxiii. VI. The meaning of the now commencing 
punishment, xxiv. VII. God’s judgment de- 
nounced on seven heathen nations (Ammon, xxv. 
1-7; Moab, 8-14; the Philistines, 15-17; 'lyre, 
xxvi.-xxviii. lb; Siilon, 20-24; Egypt, xxix.- 
xxxii.). VIII. Prophecies, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, concerning the future condition of 
Israel, xxxiii.-xxxix. IX. The glorious eonsum- 
matipn, xl.-xlviii. 

Chronological order is followed throughout (the 
date of the prediction being constantly referred to), 
except in the section devoted to prophecies against 
heathen nations (xxix. -xxxii.), where it is several 
times abandoned (xxix. 17; cf. xxvi. 1, xxix. 1), 
so that in the prediction against Egypt, one uttered 
in the 27th year of the Captivity is inserted be- 
tween two uttered in the 10th and lltli years, 
lienee Jahn sup] <oses a purely “accidental” order, 
which raehhorn expands into an economical ar- 
rangement of the separate scrolls on which the 
prophecies were written. Hut there is no necessity 
to resort to such arbitrary hypotheses. The gen- 
eral unity of subject in the arrangement is obvious, 
and Jerome (although he assumes some mystery in 
the violation of chronology throughout the warn- 
ings addressed to Pharaoh) correctly remarks, “in 
prophetis nequaqiiam historiic ordo servatur; ncqiie 
enim narmnt prrrtcrita sed futura pronuntiant, 
prout voluntas Spiritns Sancti fucrit” {Omni, in 
Ezech. xxix. 17, where he especially nddnees the 
instance of Jeremiah). Kosemmiller (Scholia in 
ioc.) thinks that the causes of the destruction of 
Egypt arc put together (xxix. 2-21), and then the 
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actual nature of that predicted judgment is uo 
scribed. 

Josephus (Ant. x. 5) has the following passage 
ou fx6vov 8e ouros (Jeremiah) npoedecrmcre r aero, 
aWa /cal 6 TTpotpriTijs ’letffKtTjAos, [bsj npcoTOi 
nepl tovtcw 5 vo fii&Aia y pa\pas Kart \iirer. The 
undoubted meaning seems to be that Ezekiel (al- 
though Eichhorn on various grounds applies the 
word to Jeremiah) left two books of prophecy; 
which is also stated hy Zonaras, and the Latin 
translation of Athanasius, where, after mentioning 
other lost books, and two of Ezekiel, the writer 
continues, “ nunc vero jam unum dimtaxit inveniri 
scimus. Itaque hsec omnia per impiornm Juda*- 
orum amentiam et ineuriam periisse manifestum 
est” ( Synops . p. 13G, but the passage does not 
occur in the Greek). In confirmation of this view 
(which is held by Maldonatus and others) we have 
a passage quoted in Clem. Alex. Quis ifires salv. 40, 
fVw eupw ae ev a.uT(p /cal uptu u ere, and again re'~ 
Tonev /cal oil TeroKev, (byatr tj ypaq>r} (Id- *>tnm. 
vii. 1G); a prophecy also mentioned, as alluding 
to the Virgin Mary, in Tertullian, who says, “ Le- 
gitnus apud Ezcchielem dc vaccfi ilia qme peperit 
et non peperit” ( De Cam. Christ /, 23, cf. Epiphan. 
Uteres, xxx. 30. The attempt to refer it by an 
error of memory to Job xxi. 10, seems a failure). 
That these passages (quoted by Fabricius, C»x/. 
Pseudepigr. Vet. Test. num. 221) can come from 
a lost genuine book is extremely improbable, since 
we know from Philo and Justin Martyr the ex- 
traordinary care with which the Jews guarded the 
\6yia fai na. They may indeed come from a lost 
apocryphal book, although we find no other trace 
of its existence (Sixtus Sen. Bihl. Struct, ii. p. G1 ). 
I jc Moyne ( kb/\ Sacra , ii. 332 ft’.) thinks that 
they undoubtedly belong to the collection of tra- 
ditionary Jewish apophthegms called Pirke Abulh , 
or “chapters of the fathers.” Just in the same 
way we find certain txypatpa 56y/uara attributed to 
our Lord by the Fathers, and even by the Ajiostlcs 
(Acts xx. 35), on which see a monograph hy 
Kuinoel. The simplest supposition about the pas- 
sage in Josephus is either to assume that he is in 
error, or to admit a former division of Ezekiel into 
two hooks, possibly at ch. xl. Le Moyne adopts 
the latter view, and supports it by analogous cases. 
There is nothing which militates against it in the 
fact that Josephus mentions duo fi 6va /cal ef/cccr/ 
fiifiAla (c. Apian, i. 22) as forming the canon. 

There are no direct quotations from Ezekiel in 
the New Testament, but in the Apocalypse there 
are many parallels and obvious allusions to the 
later chapters (xl.-xlviii.). We cannot now enter 
.into the difficulties of these or other chapters (for 
which we must refer to some of the commentaries 
mentioned below); but we will enumerate, follow- 
ing Fairbairn, the four main lines of interpreta- 
tion, namely, (1.) The llistorieo-literal, adopted 
by Villalpnndus, Grot ins, l.owth, Ac., who make 
them a prosaic description intended to preserve the 
memory of .Solomon’s Temple. (2.) The llistor- 
ico-ideal (of Eichhorn, 1 lathe, Ac.), which -educes 
them “to a sort of vague and well-meaning an- 
nouncement of future good.” (3.) The Jewish- 
carnal (of Lightfoot, Hofmann, Ac.), which main- 
tains that their outline was actually adopted bv the 
exiles. (4.) The Christian-spiritual (or Messianic), 
followed by Luther, Calvin, Coceeius. and most 
modern commentators, which makes them “ » 
grand complicated symbol of what the good Cod bad 
iti reserve tor his clrarcb.” Uosenm .illcr, who dis- 
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approves alike of the literalism of Grotius, and the 
arbitrary, ambiguous allegorizing of others, remarks 
(Schol. in xxviii. 26), “Nobis quidem oleum et 
operam perdere videntur, qui liujusmodi oracula ad 
certos eventus referre student, aut poetica orna- 
menta ad factorum fidem explorant.” Other proph- 
ecies of a general Messianic character are xxxiv. 
11-19, and xxxvi.-xxxix. 

The chief commentators on this “ most neglected 
of the prophets ” are, among the fathers, Origen, 
Jerome ( Comment . in Ezech. LI. xiv.), and Theo- 
doret; among the Jews, Rabbis Dav. Kimchi and 
Abarbanel; of the Reformers, Oecolampadius and 
Calvin ; and of the Romanists, Pradus and Villal- 
pandus (Rome, 1596 [-1604, in 3 vols. fob, “ opus 
multifaria eruditione refertum et ad antiquitatis 
stadium utilissimum,” Rosenm.]). More modern 
commentaries are those of Starck (1731), Yenema 
(1790), Newcome [1788], W. Greenhill [Lond. 
1645-62 5 vols. 4to, reprinted 1829], Fairbairn 
[3d ed. Edinb. 1862], Henderson [1855], Hiiver- 
nick (Comm, iiber Ezechiel [Erlang. 1843]), Hit- 
Big (Der Prophet Ezechiel erklarl [Leipz. 1847, 
Lief. viii. of the Kurzyef. exey. Ilandb. zum A. 
7 1 .]). [Jf.hezekel.] F. W. F. 

* As the tO}X)graphy and the monumental sculpt- 
ures and inscriptions of Babylon have become bet- 
ter known in our own day, it is seen how fully the 
charact eristics of Ezekiel’s writings agree with the 
circumstances in which he was placed at the time. 
The imagery and symbology in particular, under 
which his visions are set before us, are largely de- 
rived from Babylonian rather than Hebrew sources. 
The costume' of his thoughts shows, in the words 
of Stanley, that “ he had wandered through the vast 
halls of Assyrian monuments, and there gazed on all 
that Assyrian monuments have disclosed to us of 
human dignity and brute strength combined, — the 
eagle-winged lion, human-headed bull (Layard, 
Nui. & Bah. pp. 448, 464). These complicated 
forms supplied the vehicle of the sublime truths 
that dawned upon him from amidst the mystic 
wheels, the sapphire throne, the amber fire, and 
the rainbow brightness. It is the last glimpse of 
these gigantic emblems, which vanished hi the 
prophet's lifetime, only to reappear in our own age 
from the ruins of the long-lost Nineveh ” ( Jewish 
Church , ii. 623 ff.). In illustration of this trait 
of the prophet’s style, see also Dean Milman’s His- 
tory of the Jeics , i. 455 (Amer. ed.), and Herzfeld, 
Gesch. (les Vblke s J Israel, i. 206. But nearly 
all interpreters recognize one signal exception to 
this view of the origin of Ezekiel’s imagery. The 
scenery under which he so graphically describes the 
new spiritual temple which in the latter days God 
was to rear on the top of the mountains for the as- 
semblage and worship of all nations, and the river 
with its healing waters which was to flow out of it 
to fertilize the whole earth, and convert its moral 
wastes into a garden full of the fruits of holiness, 
and peace, and happiness, is undoubtedly founded 
on his familiarity with the structure of the temple 
at Jerusalem, and the hidden springs of the sacred 
mount, sending forth their waters into the valley 
of the Kidron, and thence onward over its rocky 
bed to the plain of the Jordan and into the Dead 
Sea. Thomson ( Land and Book , ii. 530-535) has 
some extended remarks on this parabolic represen- 
tation. There is a special essay on it by \V. Neu- 
mann, j Die Wasser des Lebens. Ein exey. Versuch 
i lb. Ezech. xlvii. 1-12 (Berl. 1848). 

The number of symbolic acts which Ezekiel rep- 
51 
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resents as performed by himself or others, consti- 
tutes a peculiar feature of his work (see iv. ; v. 1 
ff. ; xii. 3 ff; xxiv. 3 ff; xxxvii. 16 ff). Bleek 
reminds us of an important rule of interpretation 
in regard to many of these acts, which is that they 
are not to be understood by us as having been lit- 
erally performed by the prophet before the eyes of 
others, but are described in this manner only as a 
more forcible rhetorical exhibition of the messages 
or teachings which the prophet was sent to announce 
(Einl. in das A. T. p. 514 ff). We must certainly 
take this view of some of these acts ; for their char- 
acter is such that they could not have been witnessed 
by those for whom the prophecies were designed, 
or have been brought to their knowledge in any 
other way than by report ( e . g. iv. 4-6; v. 1-4; 
xii. 3 ff, &c.). In some instances it may be diffi- 
cult in this prophet, or in other prophets, to dis- 
tinguish the scenic and the rhetorica 1 embolism 
from each other. 

Baumgarten’s article on Ezekiel in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyk. iv. 296-304, furnishes a good outline 
of the plan and contents of this neglected book 
There is a translation of Hiivernick’s Introduction 
in the Bihl. Sacra for Aug. 1848. To the com 
mentators already mentioned may be added Rosen- 
muller, Scholia , etc., 2 vols. (2d ed. 1826); Maurer, 
Comm, in Yet. Test., with notes chiefly grammat- 
ical, ii. 1-76 (1838); Ewald, Die Proph. des Alien 
Btindes (3841), ii. 202-387; Umbreit, Prakt. 
Commentar iiber den Pvopheten Hesekid, a trans- 
lation with exegetical and critical remarks (1843); 
Henry Cowles, Ezekiel and Daniel, with Notes, 
<tc., 12mo (New York, 1867); Kliefoth (Das 
Buck Ezechiels iibersetzt unci erkUirt (2 Abth. 
1864-65); G. II. Noyes, New Trans, of the Her- 
brew Prophets , with Notes, (3d ed. Boston, 1866,) 
vol. ii. ; and Hengstenberg, Die Weissagungen des 
Projdi. Ezechiel erlaiiteit, l e r Theil (1867). The 
last three works are meant for general readers. On 
the Messianic or prophetic portions of Ezekiel, see 
Hengstenberg’s Christology, iii. 458-492 (Keith’s 
trans.); Hasse’s Gesch. des Alten Bundes , pp. 160- 
173 (1863); and Ensfelder, Les propheties viessi- 
aniqucs d'Ezechiel , in the Strasbourg Rev. de 
Theol. 1864, pp. 59-76. On Ezekiel’s vision of 
the Temple (ch. xl.-xlviii.) there are special treat- 
ises by Solomon Bennett, The Temple of Ezekiel, 
<£c., Lond. 1824; J. F. Bbttcher, in his Proben 
altleslamentl. Schrifterkldrung (Leipz. 1833), pp. 
218-365, with 2 plates; J. J. Balmer-Binck, Des 
Proph. Ezech. Gesicht vom Tempel ubersichtlich 
dargestellt u. architektonisch erlaiitevl (Ludwigsb. 
1858), with 5 plates and a map (comp. Auberlen’s 
notice in the Theol. Stud, u. Kvit. 1860, p. 207 
ff ); and T. O. Paine* Solomon's Temple, etc. (Bos- 
ton, 1861), with 21 plates. See also Thenius, Das 
vorexilische Jerusalem u. desseii Tempel (an ap 
pendix to his Biicher der Konige, Leipz. 1849), p 
25 ff. The older literature on the subject is de- 
scribed in Rosenmuiler’s Scholia on Ezekiel, ii. 
466 ff. 

The oriental explorer, Mr. Loftus ( Chahlcea and 
Susiana, p. 34, New York, 1857), gives a descrip- 
tion and drawing of the reputed comb of Ezekiel. 
Kifil, where the tomb is found, is a journey of 12 
hours from the site of Babylon, but may be said to 
be near that city, for the palm-trees which cast 
their shade over the tomb are visible from the sum- 
mit of the Btrs Nimroud (see Layard’s Nin. 
Bab. p. 500). The former of these travellers 
thinks that this may be the prophet’s veritable 
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tomb, or at all events, the place of his sepulture. 
The Jews, it is certain, have always been numerous 
In that region from the days of the Captivity, but 
it does not follow that they would from the first 
mark the spot where their countryman was buried, 
and keep alive its memory ever after. 11. 

E'ZEL, THE STONE (bjSH 73ST1 
[the stone of departure , (Tesen.; or, of separation, 
Fiirst] : rb ’E pyafi iicewol Alex, epyor’. lapis 
cui nomcn est Ezel). A well-known stone in the 
neighborhood of Saul’s residence, the scene of the 
parting of David and Jonathan when the former 
finally fled from the court (1 Sam. xx. 19). At 
the second mention of the spot (verse 41) the He- 
brew text (2D2n : A. V. “ out of a place 

toward the south,” literally “from close to the 
south” [more literally, “from the side of the south,” 

i. e. south side, Gesen.]) is, in the opinion of [some] 
critics, undoubtedly corrupt. The true reading is 
indicated by the LXX., which in both cases has 
Ergab or Argab — in ver. 19 for the Hebrew Eben, 
“stone,” and in ver. 41 for han-Negtb , “the 
south.” Ergab is doubtless the Greek rendering 
of the Hebrew Argob = a heap of stones. The 
true reading of ver. 41 will therefore be as follows: 
“ David arose from close to the stone-heap,” — 

close to which (the same preposition, A. Y. 

“by”) it had been arranged beforehand that he 
should remain (ver. 19). The change in 41 from 

nnsn, as the text stood at the time of the 

LXX., to as it now stands, is one which 

might easily take place. G. 

* The stone was evidently named Ezel (note its 
import) from the memory of this parting of the 
two friends from each other at that place. The 
name is given, therefore, in the passage above, by 
way of anticipation. As to the question of the 
state of the Hebrew text, referred to above, see 
Thenius, Die Bucher Samuels , p. 88. 1 1 is view 
is that adopted by the preceding writer. On the 
contrary, Fiirst ( Heb. I/andivortb. i. 14, and David- 
son’s trans. p. 15) regards the Ergab or Argab in 
the LXX. not as proof of a different Hebrew text 
followed by the translators, but as an arbitrary sub- 
stitution on their part of the supposed name of the 
spot where David and Jonathan met each other. 
It is objected that no appropriate sense can be de- 
rived from but the manning may 

well be “from the side of the south,” i. e. from 
the south side ( Mittags-Seite , De Wctte, Gesenius) 
of the stone or stone heap where David lay con- 
cealed until the departure of Jonathan’s armor- 
bearer to the city, when David rose up and came 
forth, and the farewell scene took place between 
him and Jonathan. Such minuteness is after the 
manner of the Hebrew writers. For a similar ex- 
planation, sec Ivcil and Delit/.sch on 1 K. xx. 41. 

II. 

E'ZEM [bone] : AiW/x; [Vat. BoocaA;] 

Alex. B oaero/x: Atom), one of the towns of Simeon 
(1 Chr. iv. 29). In the lists of Joshua (xix. 3) 
the name appears in the slightly different form of 
Azkm (the vowel l>eing lengthened before the pause). 

* E'ZElt treasure , Gcs. ; union , Fiirst: 

In Gen., ’A ado; Alex. 2aa^>; in 1 Chr., 'ftodp) 
Comp. Aid. Alex. ’A (Tapi 3 at. in ver. 38, CLvav> 
Estr). h son of Seir, and one of the “dukes” or 
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chiefs of Edom (Gen. xxxv . 21, 27, 30; 1 Chr L 
38, 42). In 1 Chr. i. 38 the name is misprinted 
Ezor in many modem editions of the A. V., bit 
the ed. of 10 11 and other early editions have the 
correct form. A. 

E'ZER (11?? [*«//>]: ’E(»; [Vat. ofo>; 
Alex. E^fp:] Ezer). 1. A son of Ephraim, wdio 
was slain by the aboriginal inhabitants of Gath, 
while engaged in 3 foray on their cattle (l Chr. vii. 
21). Ewald ( Geschichte , i. 490) assigns this oc- 
currence to the pre-Egyptian period. 

2. ([Korn. Vat. omit; Comp. Aid. Alex.] ’ie- 
Covp.) A priest who assisted in the dedication of 
the walls of Jerusalem under Nehcmiah (Xeh. xii. 
42). 

3. [(Ta£V?p; Vat. A £17 pi Comp. Alex. ’E {ep.) 
Father of Hushah, and one of the sons of Hur] 
(1 Chr. iv. 4). 

*4. (’A^d; Aid. Alex. ’A t>'p; Comp. ’E (ep.) 
A Gadite warrior, who joined David at his strong- 
hold in the wilderness (1 Chr. xii. 9). A. 

*5. (’A (ovp; FA. 1 A (op- Azer.) A Levite, 
son of Jeshua, the ruler of Mizpeh, who assisted in 
repairing the wall of Jerusalem in the time of Ne- 
hemiah (Neh. iii. 19). A. 

EZERI'AS (Z explas; [Aid.] Alex. : E (eplas: 
Azamas), 1 Esdr. viii. 1. [Azariaii, 7; Aza- 
KTAS, 4.] 

EZI'AS (’O Cms; [Vat. Aid.] Alex. 

’E Qas- Azahel ), 1 Esdr. viii. 2. [Azariaii; 
Aziei.] 

E'ZION-GA'BER, or -GETBER C|V22 

= giant's backbone: [FecnaJK or] Taoidop 
Tci&ep, [etc.: Alex, in 1 K. xxii., Aoewyyafiep :] 
Asiongaber ; Num. xxxiii. 35, 3G ; Deut. ii. 8 ; 1 
K. ix. 2G, xxii. 48; 2 Chr. viii. 17), the last station 
named for the encampment of the Israelites before 
they came to “the wilderness of Zin, which is Ka- 
desh,” subsequently the station of Solomon’s navy, 
described as “ besides Eloth, on the shore of tlie 
lied Sea, in the land of Edom;” and where that 
of Jehoshaphat was afterwards “ broken,” — prob- 
ably destroyed on the rocks which lie in “jagged 
ranges on each side” (Stanley, S. if P. p. 2). 
Wellsted (ii. eh, ix. p. 153) would find it in Daliab 
[Dizaiiaii], but this could hardly be regarded as 
“in the land of Edom” (although possibly the 
rocks which Wellsted describes may have been the 
actual scene of the wreck), nor would it accord with 
Josephus (Ant. viii. G, § 4)“ as “not far from 
Elath.” According to the latest map of Kiepert 
(in llobinson, 185G), it stands at 'Ain el-Ghudyan, 
about ten miles up what is now the dry bed of the 
Anibah, but, ns he supposed, was then the northern 
end of the gidf, which may have anciently had, like 
that of Suez, a further extension. This probably 
is the best site for it. I5y comparing 1 K. ix. 2G, 
27 with 2 Chr. viii. 17, 18, it is probable that tim- 
ber was floated from Tyre to the nearest i>oint on 
the Mediterranean coast, and then conveyed over- 
land to the head of the Gulf of Akabah , where the 
ships seem to have been built; for there can hardly 
have been adequate forests in the neighborhood. 
[Wilderness ok tiie Wandering.] 11. II. 

EZ'NITE, THE 0 323?n, Am* 

[prob. the spear , Gcs.] : 6 'Aocrrato? [Alex. Acrv 

n Wauoyydfiapos, avrt) WtpteUr) ica\<iTru oif ir6bo+ 
AiAariis TroAtwV. 
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ioos« Vulg. omits]). According to the statement 
?f 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, “ Adino the Eznite ” was another 
aame for “ Josheb-basshebeth a Tachcemonite (A. 
V. “ the Taehmonite that sate in the seat”), chief 
among the captains.” The passage is, however, 
one of the most disputed in the whole Bible, owing 
partly to the difficulty of the one man bearing two 
names so distinct without any assigned reason, 
and partly to the discrepancy between it and the 
parallel sentence in 1 Chr. xi. 11. in which for the 
words “ Adino the Eznite ” other Hebrew words 
are found, not very dissimilar in appearance but 
meaning “he shook (A. Y. ‘lifted up ’) his spear.” 
The question naturally arises whether the words in 
Chronicles are an explanation by a later writer of 
those in Samuel, or whether they preserve the orig- 
inal text which in the latter has become corrupted. 
The form of this particular word is in the original 
text (the Chetib) Etzno, which has been altered to 
Etzni by the Masoret scribes (in the Keri) appar- 
ently to admit of some meaning being obtained 
from it. Jerome read it Etzno , and taking it to 
be a declension of Etz (— “ wood ”) has rendered 
the words quasi tenerrimus ligni vermiculus. The 
LXX. and some Hebrew MSS. (see Davidson’s 
Heb. Text) add the words of Chronicles to the text 
of Samuel, a course followed by (he A. Y. 

The passage has been examined at length by 
Kennieott (Dissertation 1, pp. 71-128) and Gese- 
nhis ( Thes. pp. 994, 995), to whom the reader must 
be referred for details. Their conclusion is that 
the reading of the Chronicles is correct. Ewald 
does not mention it ( Uesch . iii. 180, note). G. 

EZ'RA = help: ’'EtrSpas: [Esdras ] ). 

1. The head of one of the twenty-two courses of 
priests which returned from captivity with Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua (Neh. xii. 1). Bnt in the some- 
what parallel list of Neh. x. 2-8, the name of the 

same person is written Azariah, as it is 

probably in Ezr. vii. 1. [Azariah, 22.] 

2. The famous Scribe and Priest, descended 
from Hilkiah the high-priest in Josiah’s reign, from 
whose younger son Azariah, sprung Seraiah, Ezra’s 
father, quite a different person from Seraiah the 
high-priest (Ezr. vii. 1). All that is really known 
of Ezra is contained in the four last chapters of 
the book of Ezra, and in Neh. viii. and xii. 2G. 
From these passages we learn that he was a learned 
and pious priest residing at Babylon in the time of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. The origin of his influ- 
ence with the king does not appear, but in the sev- 
enth j’ear of his reign, in spite of the unfavorable 
report which had been sent by Rehum and Shim- 
shai, he obtained leave to go to Jerusalem, and to 
take with him a company of Israelites, together 
with priests, Levites, singers, porters, and Nethi- 
nim. Of these a list, amounting to 1754, is given 
in Ezr. viii. ; and these, also, doubtless form a part 
of the full list of the returned captives contained 
in Neh. vii., and in duplicate in Ezr. ii. The jour- 
ney of Ezra and his companions from Babylon to 
Jerusalem took just four months; and they hrought 
up with them a large Dee-will offering of gold and 
silver, and silver vessel* , contributed, not only by 
the Babylonian Jews, but by the king himself and 
his counsellors. These offerings were for the house 
of God, to beautify it, and for the purchase of bul- 
ocka, rams, and the other offerings required for 
the temple-service. In addition to this Ezra was 
jmpowered to draw upon the king's treasurers be- 
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yond the river for any further supplies he might 
require ; and all priests, Levites, and other minis- 
ters of the temple were exempted from taxation 
Ezra had also authority given him to appoint mag 
istrates and judges in Judaea, with power of life 
and death over all offenders. This ample commis- 
sion was granted him at his own request (Ezr. vii. 
6), and it appears that his great design was to effect 
a religious reformation among the Palestine Jews, 
and to bring them back to the observation of the 
law of Moses, from which they had grievously de- 
clined. His first step, accordingly, was to enforce 
a separation from their wives upon all who had 
made heathen marriages, in which number were 
many priests and Levites, as well as other Israelites. 
This was effected in little more than six months 
after his arrival at Jerusalem. With the detailed 
account of this important transaction, Ezra’s auto- 
biography ends abruptly, and we hear nothing more 
of him till, 13 years afterwards, in the 20th of 
Artaxerxes, we find him again at Jerusalem with 
Nehemiah “the Tirshatha.” It is generally as- 
sumed that Ezra had continued governor till Nehe- 
miah superseded him; but as Ezra’s commission 
was only of a temporary nature, “ to inquire con- 
cerning Judah and Jerusalem ” (Ezr. vii. 14), and 
to carry thither “the silver and gold which the 
king and his counsellors had freely offered unto the 
God of Israel ” (15), aud as there is no trace what- 
ever of his presence at Jerusalem between the 8th 
and the 20th of Artaxerxes, it seems probable that 
after he had effected the above-named reformation, 
and had appointed competent judges and magis- 
trates, with authority to maintain it, he himself 
returned to the king of Persia. This is in itself 
what one would expect, and what is borne out by 
the parallel case of Nehemiah, and it also accounts 
for the abrupt termination of Ezra’s narrative, and 
for that relapse of the Jew's into their former ir- 
regularities which is apparent in the book of Nehe- 
miah. Such a relapse, and such a state of affairs 
at Jerusalem in general, could scarcely have occurred 
if Ezra had continued there. Whether he returned 
to Jerusalem with Nehemiah, or separately, does 
not appear certainly, but as he is not mentioned in 
Nehemiah’s narrative till after the completion of 
the wall (Neh. viii. 1), it is perhaps probable that 
he followed the latter some months later, having, 
perhaps, been sent for to aid him in his work. The 
functions he executed under Nehemiah’s govern- 
ment were purely of a priestly and ecclesiastical 
character, such as reading and interpreting the law 
of Moses to the people during the eight days of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, praying in the congregation, 
and assisting at the dedication of the wall, and in 
promoting the religious reformation so happily 
effected by the Tirshatha. But ‘in such he filled 
the first place ; being repeatedly coupled with 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha (viii. 9, xii. 2G), while 
Eliashib the high-pricst is not mentioned as taking 
any part in the reformation at all. In the sealing 
to the covenant described Neh. x., Ezra probably 
sealed under the patronymic Seraiah or Azariah 
(v. 2). As Ezra is not mentioned after Nehe- 
miah’s departure for Babylon in the 32d Arta- 
xerxes, and as everything fell into confusion during 
Nehemiah's absence (Neh. xiii.),it is not unlikely 
that Ezra may have died or returned to Babylon 
before that year. Josephus, w r ho should be our 
next best authority after Sci ipture, evidently knew 
nothing about the time or the place of his death. 
He vaguely says, “he died an old man, and 
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buried in a magnificent manner at Jerusalem ” 
xi. 5, § 5), and places his death in the high- 
priestlumd of eoacim, and before the government 
of Nehemiah ! But that he live*! under the high- 
priesthood of Kliashib and the government of 
Nehemiah is expressly stated in Nelicmiah 5 and 
there was a strong Jewish tradition that he was 
buried in Persia. Thus lienjamin of Tndcla says 1 
ot Nehar-Somorah — apparently some place 011 the 
lower Tigris/* on the frontier of Persia; Zamuza 
according to the Talmudists, otherwise Zainzumn ! 
— “ Th<T sepulchre of Ezra the priest and scribe is 
in this place, where he died on his journey from 
Jerusalem to king Artaxerxcs” (vol. i. p. 110), a 
tradition which certainly agrees very well with the 
narrative of Nehemiah. This sepulchre is shown 
to this day (ib. vol. ii., note p. 11G). As regards 
the traditional history of lSzra, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to judge what portion of it lias any histori- 
cal foundation. The principal works ascribed to 
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him by the Jews, and, on the strength f thrii 
testimony, by Christians also, are: — (1.. The in- 
stitution of the Great Synagogue, of which, the 
Jews say, Ezra was president, and Daniel, ITaggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Zorobabel, Mordecai, Jcsbua, 
Nehemiah, Ac., were members, Simeon the Just, 
the last survivor, living on till the time of Alex- 
ander the Great! (2.) The settling the canon of 
Scripture, and restoring, correcting, and editing 
the whole .sacred volume according to the threefold 
arrangement of the Law, the Prophets, and the 
llagiographa, with the divisions of the Pesukim , 
or verses, the vowel-points handed down by tradi- 
tion from Moses, and the emendations of the Kvri. 
(.3.) The introduction of the Chaldee character in- 
stead of the old Hebrew or Samaritan. (4.) The 
authorship of the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe 
J mi all, and, some add, Esther; and many of the 
! Jews say, also of the books of Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
the 12 prophets. (5.) The establishment of ay-ya- 
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gogues. Of most of these works a full account is 
given in Pridcaux’s Conn* ction, i. 308— 14H, and 
355-370; also in Buxtorfs Tiberius. Deferences 
to the chief rabbinical and other authorities will be 
found in Winer. A compendious account of the 
arguments by which most of these Jewish state- 
ments are proved to he fabulous is given in Stche- 
lin’s Jhibbin. Litvrtrt. pp. 5-8; of which the chief 
are drawn from the silence of the sacred writers 
themselves, of the apocryphal books, and of Josc- 
phus — and it might be added, of Jerome — and 
from the fact that they may he traced to the author 
of the chapter in the Mislma called Pirke Ai'oth. 
Mere, however, it must stiiliec to observe that the 
(minted description of Ezra (vii. 0) as “a ready 
Kril«e in the law of Moses,” rejmated in 11, 12, 


a • r On the Tigris, near Its junction with the Eu- 
phrates ’’ nays bayard {Ninrveh anti fcubylot 1, p. 501). 

a. 


21, added to the information concerning him that 
“ lie had prepared his heart to seek the law of the 
I»rd, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes 
and judgments” (vii. 10), and his commission “to 
teacii the laws of hi.s God to such as knew them 
not” (25), and his great diligence in reading the 
Scriptures to the people, all give the utmost prob- 
ability to the account which attributes to him a 
corrected edition of the Scriptures, and the circu- 
lation of many such copies. The books of Nehe- 
miah and Malachi must indeed have been added 
later; possibly by MalachPs authority. .Some tra- 
dition to this effort may have given rise to the 
Jewish fable of Malachi being the same person as 
, Ezra. But we cannot nflirm that l!zra inserted in 
'the Canon any books that were not already ac- 
knowledged as inspired, as we have no siitlicient 
ground for ascribing to him the prophetic charac- 
ter. Even the books of which he was the antlioi 
may not have assumed definitely the character ol 
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ScRiPiiJKE till they were sanctioned by Malachi. 
There does not, however, seem to be sufficient 
ground for forming a definite opinion on the details 
of the subject. In like manner one can only say 
that the introduction of the Chaldee character, and 
the commencement of such stated meetings for 
hearing the Scriptures read as led to the regular 
synagogue -service, are things likely to have occurred 
about this time. For the question of Ezra’s au- 
thorship, see Chronicles; also Ezra, book of. 

A. C. H. 

3. (n^Tl?) : *E <rpi\ [Vat. E<rpeiO Ezra). A 
name which occurs in the obscure genealogy of 1 
Chr. iv. 17. According to the author of the 
Qucestiones in Paral ., Ezra is the same as Am- 
ram, and his sons Jether and tiered are Aaron 
aud Moses. 

EZ'RA, BOOK OF. The book of Ezra speaks 
for itself to any one who reads it with ordinary in- 
telligence, and without any prejudice as to its 
nature and composition. It is manifestly a con- 
tinuation of the books of Chronicles, as indeed it 
is called by Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, Sennones 
dieruni Esdrce (ap. Cosin’s Canon of Scr. 51). It 
is naturally a fresh book, as commencing the his- 
tory of the returned captives after seventy years 
of suspension, as it were, of the national life. But 
when we speak of the book as a chronicle , we at 
once declare the nature of it, which its contents 
also abundantly confirm. Like the two books of 
Chronicles, it consists of the contemporary histori- 
cal journals kept from time to time by the prophets, 
or other authorized persons, who were eye-wit- 
nesses for the most part of what they record, and 
whose several narratives were afterwards strung 
together, and either abridged or added to, as the 
case required, by a later hand. That later hand, 
in the book of Ezra, was doubtless Ezra’s own, as 
appears by the four last chapters, as well as by 
other matter inserted in the previous chapters. 
While therefore, in a certain sense, the whole book 
is Ezra’s, as put together by him, yet, strictly, only 
the four last chapters are his original work. Nor 
will it be difficult to point out with tolerable cer- 
tainty several of the writers of whose writings the 
first six chapters are composed. It has already 
been suggested [Chronicles] that the chief por- 
tion of the last chapter of 2 Chr. and Ezr. i. may 
probably have been written by Daniel. The evi- 
dences of this in Ezr. i. must now be given 
more fully. No one probably can read Daniel as 
a genuine book, and not be struck with the very 
singular circumstance that, while he tells us in 
ch. ix. that he was aware that the seventy years’ 
captivity, foretold by Jeremiah, was near its close, 
and was led thereby to pray earnestly for the 
restoration of Jerusalem, and while he records the 
remarkable vision in answer to his prayer, yet he 
takes not the slightest notice of Cyrus’s decree, by 
which Jeremiah’s prophecy was fulfilled, and his 
pwn heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel was 
iccomplished, and which must have been the most 
stirring event in his long life, not even excepting 
he incident of the den of lions. He passes over in 
Btter silence the first year of Cyrus, to which 
oointed allusion is made in Dan. i. 21, and proceeds 
n ch. x. to the third year of Cyrus. Such silence 
is utterly unaccountable.. But Ezr. i. supplies the 
missing notice. If placed between Dan. ix. and x. 
It exactly fills up the gap, and records the event 
of the first year of Cyrus, in which Daniel was so 
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deeply interested. And not only so, but the hum- 
ner of the record is exactly Daniel’s. Ezr. i. 1: 
“ And in the first year of Cyrus K. of Persia,” is 
the precise formula used in Dan. i. 1, ii. 1, vii. 1, 
viii. 1, ix. 1, x. 1, xi. 1. The designation (ver. 1, 
2, 8) “ Cyrus king of Persia” is that used Dan 
x. 1; the reference to the prophecy of Jeremiah in 
ver. 1 is similar to that in Dan. Lx. 2, and the 
natural sequence to it. The giving the text of the 
decree, ver. 2-4 (cf. Dan. iv.), the mention of the 
name of “ Mithredath the treasurer,” ver. 8 (cf. 
Dan. i. 3, 11), the allusion to the sacred vessels 
placed by Nebuchadnezzar in the house of his god, 
ver. 7 (cf. Dan. i. 2), the giving the Chaldee name 
of Zerubbabel, ver. 8, 11 (cf. Dan. i. 7), and the 
whole locus standi of the narrator, who evidently 
wrote at Babylon, not at Jerusalem, are all circum 
stances which in a marked manner point to Daniel 
as the writer of Ezr. i. Nor is there the least im- 
probability in the supposition that if Ezra edited 
Daniel’s papers he might think the chapter in ques- 
tion more conveniently placed in its chronological 
position in the Chronicles than in the collection of 
Daniel’s prophecies. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that several chapters of the prophets Isaiah and 
Jeremiah are actually found in the book of Kings, 
as e. g. Is xxxvi.-xxxix. in 2 K. xviii.-xx. 

Ezr. i. then was by the hand of Daniel. 

As regards Ezr. ii., and as far as in. 1, where 
the change of name from Sheshbazzar to Zerub- 
babel in ver. 2, the mention of Nehemiah the 
Tirshatha in ver. 2 and G3, and that of Mordecai 
in ver. 2, at once indicate a different and much 
finer hand, we need not seek long to discover where 
it came from, because it is found in extenso , ver- 
batim et literatim (with the exception of clerical 
errors), in the 7th ch. of Nehemiah, where it be- 
longs beyond a shadow of doubt [Nkiikmiah, 
Book of]. This portion then was written by 
Nehemiah, and was placed by Ezra, or possibly by 
a still later hand, in this position, as bearing upon 
the return from captivity related in ch. i., though 
chronologically out of place. Whether the extract 
origiually extended so far as iii. 1 may be doubted. 
The next portion extends from iii. 2 to the end of 
ch. vi. With the exception of one large explana 
tory addition by Ezra, extending from iv. G to 23, 
which has cruelly but most needlessly perplexed 
commentators, this portion is the work of a writer 
contemporary with Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and an 
eye-witness of the rebuilding of the Temple in the 
beginning of the reign of Darius Hystaspis. The 
minute details given of all the circumstances, such 
as the weeping of the old men who had seen the 
first Temple, the names of the Levites who took 
part in the work, of the heathen governors who 
hindered it, the expression (vi. 15) “ This house. 
was finished,” &c., the number of the sacrifices 
offered at the dedication, and the whole tone of the 
narrative, bespeak an actor in the scenes described. 
Who then was so likely 'to record these interesting 
events as one of those prophets who took an active 
part in promoting them, and a branch of whose 
duty it would be to continue the national chroniclesi 
That it was the prophet Haggai becomes tolerably 
sure when we observe further the following coin- 
cidences in style. 

1. The title “ the prophet,” is throughout this 
portion of Ezra attached in a peculiar way to tha 
name of Haggai. Thus chapter v. 1 we read “ Then 
the prophets. Haggai the prophet , and Zechariab 
the son of Iddo, prophesied,” &c. ; and vi. 14 
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'* They prosjicred through the prophesying of Ilag- 
gai the prophet, and Zcehariah the son of lddo." 
And in like manner in llag. i. 1,3, 12, ii. 1, 10, 
he is called u liaggai the prophet.” 

2. 'The designation of Zerubbabel and .leshua is 
identical in the two writers. “ Zerubbabel the son 
of Sheaitiel, and Jeshua the son of Jozadak ” (eomp. 
Ezr. iii. 2, 8, v. 2, with llag. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2, 4, 
23). It will be seen that both writers usually name 
them together, and in the same order: Zcehariah, 
on the contrary, does not onee name them together, 
and calls them simply Zerubbabel, and jeshua. 
Only in vi. 11 he adds “ the son of Josedech.” 

3. The description in Ezr. v. I, 2 of the effect 
of the preaching of liaggai and Zeckariah upon 
Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and the people, is identical with 
that in Hag. i., only abbreviated. And llag. ii. 3 
alludes to the interesting eireumstanee recorded in 
Ezr. iii. 12. 

4. Both writers mark the date of the transactions 
they record by the year of “Darius the king” 
(Ezr. iv. 24, vi. 15, compared with Hag. i. 1, 15, 

ii. 10, &c.). 

5. Ezr. iii. 8 contains exaetly the same enumera- 
tion of those that worked, viz. “ Zerubbabel, Jeshua, 
and the remnant of their brethren,” as llag. i. 12, 
14, where we have “ Zerubbabel, and Jeshua, with 
all the remnant of the people ” (eomp. too Ezr. vi. 
1G, and llag. ii. 2). 

G. Both writers use the expression “ the work 
of the house of the Lord ” (Ezr. iii. 8 and 9, com- 
pared with Hag. i. 14); and both use the phrase 
“the foundation of the temple was laid” (Ezr. iii. 
G, 10, 11, 12, compared with Hag. ii. 18). 

7. Both writers use indifferently the expressions 
the “ house of the Lord,” and the “ temple of the 
Lord,” hut the former niueli more frequently than 
the latter. Thus the writer in Ezra uses the ex- 
pression “ the house ” (TVS) twenty-five times, to 

six in which he speaks of “ the temple ” (b^H). 
Haggai speaks of “ the house ” seven times, of 
“ tlie temple ” twice. 

8. Both writers make marked and frequent 
reference to the law of Moses. Thus eomp. Ezr. 

iii. 2, 3-6, 8, vi. 14, 1G-22, with Hag. i. 8, 10, ii. 
5, 17, 11-13, &c. 

Sueh strongly marked resemblances in the com- 
pass of two sueh brief portions of Scripture seem 
to prove that they are from the pen of the same 
writer. 

But the above observations do not apply to Ezr. 

iv. 0-23, which is a parenthetic addition by a much 
later band, and, as the passage most clearly shows, 
made in the reign of Artaxerxcs Longimanus. The 
compiler who inserted chapter ii., a document drawn 
up in the reign of Artaxerxes, to illustrate the 
return of the captives under Zerubbabel, here inserts 
a notice of two historical facts — of which one 
occurred in the reign of Xerxes, and the other in 
the reign of Artaxerxes — to illustrate the opposi- 
tion ottered by the heathen to the rebuilding of the 
temple in the reign of Cyrus and Cambyses. He 
tells us that in the beginning of the reign of 
Xerxes, i. e. before Esther was in favor, they had 
written to the king to prejudice him against the 
Jews — a circumstance, by the way, which may 
rather have inclined him to listen to Hainan's 
pro]>osition ; and lie gives the text of letters sent 
to Artaxerxes, and of Artaxerxes’ answer, on the 
itnength of which Helium and Sliimshai foreildy 
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muttered the Jews from rebuilding the city. Thew 
etters doubtless eame into Ezra’s hands at Babylon, 
and may have led to those endeavors on his part tc 
make the king favorable to Jerusalem wliieh issued 
in his own commission in the seventh year of his 
reign. At ver. 24 Haggai’s narrative proceeds in 
connection with ver. 5. The mention of Artaxerxes 
in chapter vi. 14, is of the same kind. The last 
four chapters, beginning with chapter vii., are 
Ezra’s own, and continue the history after a gap 
of fifty-eight years — from the sixth of Darius to 
the seventh of Artaxerxes. The only history of 
Judiea during this interval is what is given in the 
above-named parenthesis, from whieh we may infer 
that during this time there was no one in Palestine 
to write the Chronicles. The history of the Jews 
in Persia for the same period is given in the book 
of Esther. 

The text of the book of Ezra is not in a good 
condition. 'I’ll ere are a good many palpable cor- 
ruptions both in the names and numerals, and 
perhaps in some other points. It is written partly 
in Hebrew, and partly in Chaldee, 'l'he Chaldee 
begins at iv. 8, and continues to the end of vi. 18. 
The letter or decree of Artaxerxes, vii. 12-2G, is 
also given in the original Chaldee. There has 
never been any doubt about Ezra being canonical, 
although there is no quotation from it in the N. T. 
Augustine says of Ezra “magis reruin gestarum 
scrip tor est habitus quaru propheta ” (Dt Civ. Dei, 
xviii. 30). 'I’he period eovered by the book is eighty 
years, from the first of Cyrus n. c. 53G to the be- 
ginning of the eighth of Artaxerxes B. c. 45G. It 
embraces the governments of Zerubbabel and Ezra, 
the high-priesthood of Jeshua, Joiakim, and the 
early part of Kliashib; and the reigns of Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Smerdis, Darius Ilystaspis, Xerxes, and 
part of Artaxerxes. Of these Cambyses and Smerdis 
are not named. Xerxes is barely named iv. 0 
[EslHtAS, F1KST BOOK OF.] A. C. II. 

* Among the later writers on the book of Ezra 
are these: Iveil in his Apvl. Ver such iib. die Bucher 
tier Chronik , pp. 93-194, and in his Ain/, in das 
A. Test. pp. 515-520; Maurer, Comm, in I \t. 
7>'t. i. 244 ff. (of little value); Xiigelsbaeh, art. 
Asm «. Nehemia , in Herzog’s Htal-Encyk. iv. 
105-174; Bleek in his Eitil. in das A. 7VsA, pp. 
373-391 ; Davidson, Intrud. to the Old 7 Vs/, ii. 
121-132; Pusey, in his Lectuns on Daniil , p. 
328 ff. (in defense of its integrity and genuineness); 
Bertheau, Die Bucher Esra , At chemia n. Ester 
erkliirt (Lief. xvii. of the Knrzyef exey. Jhnulb. 
zvm A. 7’., 18G2); Wordsworth, in his Holy Bible 
with Introduction and Notes, iii. 301-324 (I860); 
and Kuenen, /list, crit . des fivves de I'Anchn Test 
trad, par Pierson, i. 49G-522 (I860). It is the 
opinion of many eminent critics of different schools, 
as Zitnz, Kwaid, Bertheau, Vailiinger, Dillmann. 
llerzfeld, Davidson, Bleek, and Kuenen, that the 
books of Ezra, Nchemiah, and Chronicles were com- 
piled by the same person. 1L 

EZ'RAHITE, THE ('TV * SH : z aplrrjs 
[Vat. Alex. EcTpaTjArrTjs; [in Ps., Atroa- 

t;A<ttj*, Vat. Sin. -Ad-:] Ezrahita ), a title attached 
to two persons— Ethan (1 K. iv. 31; Ps. lxxxix. 
title) and lleinan (Ps. lxxxviii. title). The word 
is naturally derivable from Ezrah, or — whieh is 

almost the same in Hebrew — Zernch, rHt : and 
accordingly in 1 Cbr. ii. G, Etlmu and I Ionian ar< 
both given as sons of Zerab the son of Judah 
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Vnotker Kthan and another Heman are named as 
Levites and musicians in the lists of 1 Chr. vi. and 
elsewhere. 

EZ'RI ( V "]T^ [Jielp of Jehovah , a contracted 
form, Ges. and Fiirst] : ’E aSpi ; [Vat. E <r5pei ; 
Comp. Aid.] Alex. ’E (pat' Ezri), son of Chelub, 
superintendent for king David of those “ who did 
the work of the field for tillage of the ground ” 
fl Chr. xxvii. 26). 


F. 

FABLE ( fivQos ’ fibula). Taking the words 
fable and parable, not in their strict etymological 
meaning, but in that which has been stamped upon 
them by current usage, looking, i. e. at the yEsopic 
fable as the type of the one, at the Parables of the 
N. T. as the type of the other, we have to ask 
(I) in what relation they stand to each other, as 
instruments of moral teaching? (2) what use is 
made in the Bible of this or of that form ? That 
they have much in common is, of course, obvious 
enough. In l*oth we find “ statements of facts, 
which do not even pretend to be historical, used as 
vehicles for the exhibition of a general truth ” 
(Neander, Leben Jesit , p. 68). Both differ from 
the Mythus, in the modern sense of that word, in 
being the result of a deliberate choice of such a 
mode of teaching, not the spontaneous, unconscious 
evolution of thought in some symbolic form. They 
take their place so far as species of the same genus 
What are the characteristic marks by which one 
differs from the other, it is perhaps easier to feel 
than to define. Thus we have (comp. Trench On 
Parables , p. 2) (1) Lessing’s statement that the 
fable takes the form of an actual narrative, while 
the Parable assumes only that what is related might 
have happened; (2) Herder’s, that the difference 
lies in the fable’s dealing with brute or inanimate 
nature, in the parable’s drawing its materials ex- 
clusively from human life; (6) Olshausen’s (on 
Matt. xiii. 1), followed by Trench (L c.), that it is 
to be found in the higher truths of which the 
parable is the vehicle. Perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory summing up of the chief distinctive features 
of each is to be found in the following extract from 
Neander (/. c.): “The parable is distinguished 
from the fable by this, that, in the latter, qualities, 
or acts of a higher class of beings may be attributed 
to a lower (e. g. those of men to brutes); while in 
he former, the lower sphere is kept perfectly dis- 
tinct from that which it seems to illustrate. The 
beings and powers thus introduced always follow 
the law of their nature, hut their acts, according to 
this law, are used to figure those of a higher race. 
. . . The mere introduction of brutes as personal 
agents, in the fable, is not sufficient to distinguish 
it from the parable, which may make use of the 
same contrivance ; as, for example, Christ employs 
the sheep in one of his parables. The great dis- 
tinction here, also, lies in what has already been 
remarked; brutes introduced in the parable act 
according to the law of their nature, and the two 
spheres of nature and of the kingdom of God are 
carefully separated from each other. Hence the 
•eciprocal relations of brutes to each other are not 
made use of, as these could furnish no appropriate 
Image of the relation between man and the kingdom 
tf God.” 

Of fable, as thus distinguished from the 
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parable, we have but two examples in the Bibk; 

(1) that of the trees choosing their king, addressed 
by Jotham to the men of Shechem (Judg. Lx. 8-15). 

(2) that of the cedar of Lebanon and the thistle, as 
the answer of Jehoash to the challenge of Amaziah 
(2 Iv. xiv. 9). The narrative of Ez. xvii. 1-10, 
though, in common with the fable, it brings before 
us the lower forms of creation as representatives of 
human characters and destinies, differs from it in 
the points above noticed, (1) in not introducing 
them as having human attributes, (2) in the higher 
prophetic character of the truths conveyed by it. 
The great eagle, the cedar of Lebanon, the spread- 
ing vine, are not grouped together as the agents iu 
a fable, but are simply, like the bear, the leopard, 
and the lion in the visions of Daniel, symbols of 
the great monarchies of the world. 

In the two instances referred to, the fable has 
more the character of the Greek ahos (Quintil. 
Inst. Oral. v. 11) than of th e/zvdos; that is, is less 
the fruit of a vivid imagination, sporting with the 
analogies between the worlds of nature and of men, 
than a covert reproof, making the sarcasm which it 
affects to hide all the sharper (Miiller and Donald- 
son, Hist, of Greek Literature , vol. i. c. xi.). The 
appearance of the fable thus early in the history 
of Israel, aud its entire absence from the direct 
teaching both of the 0. and N. T. are, each of 
them in its way, significant. Taking the received 
chronology, the fable of Jotham was spoken about 
1209 b. c. The Arabian traditions of Lokman do 
not assign to him an earlier date than that of 
David. The earliest Greek ah os is that of Hesiod 
(Op. et D. 202), and the prose form of the fable 
does not meet us till we come (about 550 b. c.) to 
Stesichorus and iEsop. The first example in the 
history of Lome is the apologue of Meneuius 
Agrippa b. c. 494, and its genuineness has been 
questioned on the ground that the fable could 
hardly at that time have found its way to Latium 
(Miiller and Donaldson, /. c.). It may be noticed 
too that when collections of fables became familiar 
to the Greeks they were looked on as imported, not 
indigenous. The traditions that surround the name 
of /Esop, the absence of any evidence that lie wrote 
fables, the traces of eastern origin in those ascribed 
to him, leave him little more than the representa- 
tive of a period when the forms of teaching, which 
had long been familiar to the more eastern nations, 
were travelling westward, and were adopted eagerly 
by the Greeks. The collections themselves are 
described by titles that indicate a foreign origin. 
They are Libyan (Arist. Rhet. ii. 20), Cyprian, 
Cilician. All these facts lead to the conclusion 
that the Hebrew mind, gifted, as. it was, in a spe- 
cial measure, with the power of perceiving analo- 
gies in things apparently dissimilar, attained, at a 
very early stage of its growth, the power which 
does not appear in the history of other nations till 
a later period. Whatever antiquity may be ascribed 
to the fables in the comparatively later collection 
of the Pancha T antra , the land of Canaan is, so 
far as wc have any data to conclude from, the fa- 
therland of fable. To conceive brutes or inani- 
mate objects as representing human characteristics, 
to personify them as acting, speaking, reasoning, 
to draw lessons from them applicable to human life, 
— this must have been common among the Israel- 
ites in the time of the Judges. The part assigned 
in the earliest records of the Bible to the impres- 
sions made by the brute creation on the mind of 
man 1 then “ the Lord God formed every beast oi 
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the field and every fowl of the air, and brought 
them unto Adam to sec what he would call them ” 
(Gen. ii. 19), and the apparent symbolism of the 
lerpent in the narrative of the Tail (Gen. iii. 1) 
are at once indications of teaching adapted to men 
in the possession of this power, and must have 
helped to develop it (Herder, Geist der Ebriii - 
*cken Potsie , H'erA*e, xxxiv. p. 10, ed. 1820). The 
Large number of proverbs in winch analogies of this 
kind are made the bases of a moral precept, and 
some of which (e. y. Prov. xxvi. ll,xxx. 15, 25- 
28) are of the nature of eondcnsed fables, show 
that there was no decline of this power as the in- 
tellect of the people advanced. The absence of 
fables accordingly from the teaching of the 0. T. 
must be ascribed to their want of fitness to be the 
media of the truths which that teaching was to 
convey. The points in which brutes or inanimate 
objects present analogies to man are chiefly those 
which belong to his lower nature, his pride, indo- 
lence, cunning, and the like, and the lessons derived 
from them accordingly do not rise higher than the 
prudential morality which aims at repressing such 
defects (comp. Trench on the Parables, 1. c.). 
Hence the fable, apart from the associations of a 
grotesque and ludicrous nature which gather round 
it, apart too from its presenting narratives which 
are “ nec veraj nee verisimiles ” (Cie. de Invent, i. 
19), is inadequate as the exponent of the higher 
truths which belong to man’s spiritual life. It 
may serve to exhibit the relations between man 
and man; it fails to represent those between man 
and God. To do that is the oflice of the Para- 
ble, finding its outward framework in the dealings 
of men with each other, or in the world of nature 
as it is, not in any grotesque parody of nature, and 
exhibiting, in either case, real and not fanciful anal- 
ogies. The fable seizes on that which man has in 
common with the creatures below him; the para- 
ble rests on the truths that man is made in the 
image of God, and that “all things are double one 
against another.” 

It is noticeable, as confirming this view of the 
oflice of the fable, that, though those of uEsop 
(so called) were known to the great preacher of 
righteousness at Athens, though a metrical para- 
phrase of some of them was among the employ- 
ments of his imprisonment (Plato, Phiedon, pp. GO, 
Gl), they were not employed by him as illustra- 
tions, or channels of instruction. While Socrates 
shows an appreciation of the power of such fables 
to represent some of the phenomena of human life, 
he was not, he says, in this sense of the word, 
(xv6o\oytK6s. The myths, which appear in the 
Gorgias , the Plmdnts, the Phevdon , the Republic, 
are as unlike as possible to the vKsopic fables, are 
(to take Ins own account of them) ou pvOot aWa 
V^yot, true, though figurative, representations of 
spiritual realities, while the illustrations from the 
common facts of life which were so conspicuous in 
his ordinary teaching, though differing in being 
comparisons rather than narratives, come nearer to 
the parables of the lliblc (comp, the contrast be- 
tween t a 2u>KpaTiK<l , as examples of the irapa^oA^ 
md the \6yoi AiVteTmoi, Arist. Rhet. ii. 20). It 
may be said indeed that the use of the fable as v an 
instrument of teaching (apart from the embellish- 
ments of wit and fancy with which it is associated 
oy such writers ns I^essing and lai Fontaine) be- 
longs rr.thcr to childhood, and the child-like ]>eriod 
}f national life, than to a more advanced develoj>- 
cent. In the earlier stages of j*olitieal change, as 
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in the eases of Jotliam, Stesichoms (Arist. Rhci 
/. c.), Menenius Agrippa, it is used as an element 
of persuasion or reproof. It ceases to appear in tb€ 
higher eloquence of orators and statesmen. The 
special excellence of fables is that they are br)pr)yo- 
piKot (Arist. Rhet. 1. c.), that “duccre animos 
solent, praieipue rustieorum et imperitorum ” 
(Quint. Jnst . Oral. 1. c.). 

The jxvQoi of false teachers claiming to belong 
to the Christian church, alluded to by writers of 
the X. T. in connection with yereaKoyiat enrepav* 
toi (1 Tim. i. 4), or with epithets 'I ouSainoi ('lit. 
L 14), ypa&SeTs (1 Tim. iv. 7), ereaoepto'fxei'ot (2 
Pet. i. 10), do not appear to have had the character 
of fables, properly so called. As applied to them, 
the word takes its general meaning of an) thing 
false or unreal, and it does not fall within the scope 
of the present article to discuss the nature of the 
falsehoods so referred to. [bee Parable.] 

E. II. P. 

FAIR HAVENS (KaAol Ai/aeVes), a harbor 
in the island of Crete (Acts xxvii. 8), not men- 
tioned in any other ancient writing. There seems 
no probability that it is, .as Biscoc suggested (on the 
Acts, p. 347, ed. 1829), the KaArj ’A ktt) of Steph. 
Uyz. — for that is said to be a city, whereas Pair 
Havens is described as “a place near to which was 
a city called Lassea ” (riiros tis S> iyyvs "f)VTr6\is 
A.)- Moreover Mr. Pashley found (Travels in 
Crete, vol. ii. p. 57) a district called Acte; and it 
is most likely that KaAl? ’Akt^ was situated there; 
but that district is in the W. of the island, whereas 
Pair Havens was on the S. Its position is now 
quite certain. Though not mentioned by classical 
writers, it is still known by its old Greek name, as 
it was in the time of Pocockc, and other early 
travellers mentioned by Mr. Smith ( Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul, 2d ed. pp. 80-82). La- 
s.ea too has recently been most explicitly discov- 
ered. In fact Pair Havens ap|>cnrs to have been 
practically its harbor. These places are situated 
four or five miles to the P. of t’a|>e Matala, which 
is the most conspicuous headland on the S. coast 
of Crete, and immediately to the XV. of which the 
coast trends suddenly to the X. This last circum- 
stance explains why the ship which conveyed bt. 
Paul was brought to anchor in Pair Havens. In 
consequence of violent and continuing X. XV. winds 
she had been unable to hold on her course towards 
Italy from Cnidus (ver. 7), and had run down, by 
Salmonc, under the lee of Crete. It was possible to 
reach Pair Havens; but beyond Oaj»e Matala the 
difficulty would have recurred, so long ns the wind 
remained in the same quarter. A considerable 
delay took place (ver. 9) during which it is possible 
that St. Paul may have had opportunities of preach- 
ing the gos|>cl at l^isa'a, or even at Gokty.na, 
where .lews resided (1 Mace. xv. 23), and which 
was not far distant; but all this is conjectural. 
A consultation took place, at which it was decided, 
against the apostle’s advice, to make an attempt to 
reach a good harbor named Piiknk k, their present 
anchorage being brei 'Oeros Trpb s wapoxfipcurtay 
(ver. 12). All such terms arc comparative: and 
there is no doubt that, as a sale winter h»rl>or, 
Pair Havens is infinitely inferior to Pheuiee ; 
though perhaps even as a matter of seamanship 
St. Paul’s advice was not bad. However this may 
1*?, the smith wind, which sprang up afterward? 
(ver. 13), proved delusive; and the vessel was caught 
by a hurricane [Kuiumlyivon] on her way to- 
wards Pheniee, and ultimately wrecked. Beside* 
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ft view (p 31;, Mr. Smith gives a chart of Fair 
Havens wilh the soundings (p. 257), from which 
any one can form a judgment for himself of the 
merits of the harbor. J. S. H. 

* The result certainly vindicated the prudence 
of the apostle's advice in his opposition to the sea- 
men who insisted on leaving Fair Havens and at- 
tempting to reach Phcenice (Acts xxvii. 12). It 
was not a question of the comparative excellence 
of the two harbors, but of the safety of exchanging 
one for the other under such circumstances. It 
should have been taken into account at that season 
of the year that gales of northerly wind, sudden 
and violent, were liable to spring up at any mo- 
ment, and in that event that the ship must be 
driven oft' to sea and almost inevitably be wrecked. 
Paul ere this must have become a cautious as well 
as experienced navigator. He had “ thrice suffered 
shipwreck, had spent a night and a day in the deep ” 
(2 Cor. xi. 25) before he embarked on this voyage 
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to Rome. Recent observations show that Fair 
Havens, though not equal to Phcenice (if that bo 
Lutro ), is yet protected to some extent by reefs and 
islands, and not bad as a temporary shelter. (See 
Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, p. 85, 
3d ed.) The apostle's advice, therefore, may be 
justified on nautical grounds. H. 

FAIRS : ayopa- nundince, forum), 

a word which occurs only in Ez. xxyii. and there 
no less than seven times (ver. 12, 14, 16, 19, 22, 
27, 33): in the last of these verses it is rendered 
“wares,” and this we believe to be the true mean- 
ing of the word throughout. It will be observed 
that the word stands in some sort of relation to 

throughout the whole of the chapter, the 
latter word also occurring seven times, and trans- 
lated sometimes “market” (ver. 13, 17j 19), and 
elsewhere “merchandise” (ver. 9, 27, 33, 34). 
The words are used alternately, and represent the 
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alternations of commercial business in which the 
merchants of Tyre were engaged. That the first 
of these words cannot signify “ fairs ” is evident 
from ver. 12; for the inhabitants of Tarshisb did 
not visit Tyre, but vice versa. Let the reader sub- 
stitute “paid ” or “exchanged for thy wares,” for 
“ occupied in thy fairs,” and the sense is much 
improved. The relation which this term bears to 
maarab , which oroperly means barter, appears to be 
pretty much tA. same as exists between exports and 
imports. The requirements of the Tyrians them- 
selves, such as slaves (13), wheat (17), steel (19), 
were a matter of maarab ; but where the business 
consisted in the exchange of Tyrian wares for for- 
eign productions, it is specified in this form, “ Tar- 
shish paid for thy wares with silver, iron, tin, and 
lead.” The use of the terms would probably have 
been more intelligible if the prophet had mentioned 


a From the root " to be red.” 

- T ’ 


what the Tyrians gave in exchange: as it i3, he 
only notices the one side of the bargain, namely, 
what the Tyrians received, whether they were bu /- 
ers or sellers. W. L. Is. 

FALLOW-DEER yachmur . 

Alex. &ov&a\os' bubalus). The Heb. word, 
which is mentioned only in Dent. xiv. 5, as the 
name of one of the animals allowed by the Leviti- 
cal law for food, and in 1 K. iv. 23, as forming 
part of the provisions for Solomon’s table, appears 
to point to the Antilope bubalis , Pallas; the /3ov- 
fiaAos of the Greeks (see Herod, iv. 192; Aris- 
totle, Hist. Anim. iii. 6, ed. Schneider, and De Part . 
Anim. iii. 2, 11, ed. Bekker; Oppian, Cyn. ii. 300) 
is properly, we believe, identified with the afore- 
named antelope. From the different descriptions 
of the yachmur, as given by Arabian writers, and 
cited by Bochart ( Hieroz . ii. 284 ff.), it would 
seem that -Miis is the animal denoted; though 
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Izmir's remarks in some respects are fabulous, 
and be represents the yachmur as having decid- 
uous horns, which will not apply to any antelope. 
iS till Cazuinus, according to Kosenmuller, identities 
tlits ynchmur ,l with the bekker-tl-icash (“ wild 
cow *M. which is tlie modem name in N. Africa for 
the A nt ib>pe bubalis. Kitto (Piet. Pill. Dent. /. c.) 
lays, “The yachmur of the Hebrews is without 
doubt erroneously identified with t lie fallow-deer, 
which does not exist in Asia,” and refers the name 
to the Oryx kucoryx , citing Niebuhr as authority 
for stating that this animal is known among the 
eastern Arabs by the name of yazmur. The fallow- 
deer ( CeiTus dama) is undoubtedly a native of 
Asia; indeed Persia seems to be its proper country. 
1 lasselquist (7V#/r. p. 211) noticed this deer in 
Mount Tabor. Ocdmann ( Verm. Sainml. i. 178) 
believes that the yachmur is best denoted by the 
C a crus (Jama. The authority of the LXX., how- 
ever, in a question of this kind, should deeide the 
matter: accordingly we have little doubt but that 
the yachmur of the ileb. Scriptures denotes the 
bekker-el-tcash , or “wild ox,” of Barbary and N. 
Africa. (See Shaw’s Travels, p. 242, and Suppl. 
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p. 75, folio; Buffon, Hist. Natur. xii. 294.) The 
Greek fiovfiaXos evidently points to some animal 
having the general appearance of an ox. Pliny 
(iV. If. viii. 15) tells us that the common people ill 
their ignorance sometimes gave the name of bubalus 
to the Bison ( Auroch ) and the Pirns. lie adds, 
the animal properly so called is produced in Africa, 
and l>ears a resemblance to the calf and the stag. 
That this antelope partakes in external form of the 
characters belonging both to the cervine and bo- 
vine ruminants will be evident to any one who 
glances at the woodcut. 

The fxkker-d-wash appears to be depicted in the 
Kgyptian monuments, where it is represented as 
being hunted for the sake of its flesh, which Shaw 
I ells us (Suppl. p. 75) is very sweet and nourishing, 
much preferable to that of the red deer. (See \\ il- 


kinson’s Anr. c.yypt. i. 223, figs. 3, 1, and p. 225 
fig. 19). This animal, which is about the size of a 
stag, is common in N. Africa, and lives in herds- 
We were at one time inclined to refer the Heb 
yachmur to the Oryx leucoryx (see art. Ox); on 
further investigation, however, w T e have decided for 
the Alcdaphus. The Peo or To may perhaps 
therefore denote the former antelope. W. H. 

* The Arabic \ is described in a work of 

Natural History as “a species originating in the 
Barbary States, its size somewhat smaller than the 
red deer, but in form resembling it, having erect 
spirally curving ringed horns; the color of its body 
is reddish-brown, and the belly and inner surface 
of the thighs are white. The female has no horns.” 
This description fixes the species as the Alcdaphus 
bubalis. G. K. P. 

* FAMILIAR SPIRIT or SPIRITS (SIS. 

.TQ-'S), found in Lev. xx. 27 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 
8; 1 Chr. x. 13; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 6; Is. xxix. 4, viii. 
19, and elsewhere. [See Divination; Magic.] 
The “ familiar ” employed in this expression comes 
from the idea that the necromancers, soothsayers, 
and the like, had spirits or demons whom they 
could summon from the unseen world to wait upon 
them as servants (famuli), and execute their com- 
mands. See Eastwood and Wright’s Bibit Word- 
Book, p. 194. 11. 

FAMINE. When the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades are hound, and the hands of Scorpio can- 
not be loosed,* then it is that famines generally 
prevail in the lands of the Bible. In Egypt a de- 
ficiency in the rise of the Nile, with drying winds, 
produces the same results. The famines recorded 
in the Bible are traceable to both these phenomena; 
and we generally find that Egypt was resorted to 
when scarcity afflicted Palestine. This is notably 
the case in the first three famines, those of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, although in the last 
case Egypt was involved in the calamity, and only 
saved from its horrors by the providential policy of 
Joseph. In this instance, too, the famine was wide- 
spread, and Palestine further suffered from the 
restriction which must have been placed on the 
supplies usually derived, in such circumstances, 
from Egypt. 

In the whole of Syria and Arabia, Hie fruits of 
the eartli must ever be dependent on rain; the 
watersheds having few large springs, and the small 
rivers not being sufficient for the irrigation of even 
the level lands. If therefore the heavy rains of 
November and December fail, the sustenance of the 
people is cut off in the parching drought of harvest- 
time, when the country is almost devoid of moist- 
ure. Kur Jier, the pastoral tribes relv on the scanty 
herbage of the desert-plains and valleys for their 
tlocks and herds; for the desert is interspersed in 
spring-time with spontaneous vegetation, which is 
the product of the preceding rain-tall, and fails 
almost totally without it. It is therefore not ditfi 
cult to conceive the frequent occurrence and severity 
of famines in ancient times, when the scattered 
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b That Is to say, when tho best and most fertilising 
of the rains, which fall when the IMeiadcs set at dawn 
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nin scarcely ever falling at tho opposite season, when 
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population, rattier of a pastoral than an agricultu- 
ral country was dependent on natural phenomena 
which, liowerer regular in their season, occasionally 
railed, and with them the sustenance of man and 
beast. 

Egypt, again, owes all its fertility — a fertility 
that gained for it the striking comparison to the 
*' garden of the Lord " — to its mighty river, whose 
annual rise inundates nearly the whole land and 
renders its cultivation an easy certainty. But this 
very bounty of nature has not unfrequently exposed 
the country to the opposite extreme of drought. 
With scarcely any rain, and that only on the Medi- 
terranean coast, and with wells only supplied by- 
filtration from the river through a nitrous soil, a 
failure in the rise of the Nile almost certainly 
entails a degree of scarcity, although if followed by 
cool weather, and if only the occurrence of a single 
year, the labor of the people may in a great meas- 
ure avert the calamity. The causes of dearth and 
famine in Egypt are occasioned by defective inun- 
dation, preceded and accompanied and followed by 
prevalent easterly and southerly winds. Both these 
winds dry up the earth, and the latter, keeping 
back the rain-clouds from the north, are perhaps 
the chief cause of the defective inundation, as they 
are also by their accelerating the current of the 
river — the northerly winds producing the con- 
trary effects. Famines in Egypt and Palestine 
seem to be affected by drought extending from 
northern Syria, through the meridian of Egypt, as 
far as the highlands of Abyssinia. 

The first famine recorded in the Bible is that of 
Abraham after he had pitched his tent on the east 
of Bethel: ■* And there was a famine in the land: 
and Abram went down into Egypt to sojourn there, 
for the famine was grievous in the land ” (Gen. xii. 
10). We may conclude that this famine was ex- 
tensive, although this is not cpiitc proved by the 
fact of Abraham's going to Egypt; for on the occa- 
sion of the second famine, in the days of Isaac, 
this patriarch found refuge with Abimelech king 
of the Philistines in Gerar, and was warned by 
God not to go down into Egypt, whither therefore 
we may suppose he was journeying (Geu. xxvi. 1 
ff.). We hear no more of times of scarcity until 
the great famine of Egypt which “ was over all the 
face of the earth ; ” “ and all countries came into 
Egypt to Joseph to buy [corn], because that the 
famine was [so] sore in all lands ” (Gen. xli. 5G, 
57). “ And the sons of Israel eame to buy [corn] 

among those that eame; for the famine was in the 
land of Canaan” (xlii. 5). Thus in the third 
generation, Jacob is afflicted by the famine, and 
sends from Hebron to Egypt when he hears that 
there is coni there; and it is added in a later 
passage, on the occasion of his sending the second 
time for corn to Egypt, li and the famine was sore 
in the land,” i. e. Ilebron. 

The famine of Joseph is discussed in art. Egypt, 
so far as Joseph's history and policy is concerned. 
It is only necessary here to consider its physical 
characteristics. We have mentioned the chief causes 
of famines in Egypt: this instance differs in the 
providential recurrence of seven years of plenty, 
whereby Joseph was enabled to provide against the 
•oming dearth, and to supply not only the popula- 
ion of Egypt with corn, but those of the surrouiid- 


a Since writing the above, we find that Quatremere 
las given a translation of El-Makreezee*s account 
this famine, in the life of El-MusUnsir, contained 
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ing countries : “ And the seven yeai 3 of plenteous- 
ness, that were in the land of Egypt, were ended 
And the seven years of dearth began to come, ac* 
cording as Joseph had said: and the dearth was it- 
all lands; but in all the land of Egypt there was 
bread. And when all the land of Egypt was 
famished, the people cried to l’liaraoh for bread* 
and Pharaoh said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto 
Joseph, and what he saith to you, do. And the 
famine was over all the face of the earth: and 
Joseph opened all the storehouses, and sold unto 
the Egyptians; and the famine waxed sore in the 
land of Egypt. And all countries came into Egypt 
to Joseph for to buy [corn], because that the 
famine was [so] sore in all lands” (Gen. xli. 53- 
57). 

The modern history of Egypt throws some curious 
light on these ancient records of famine; and in- 
stances of their recurrence may be cited to assist 
us in understanding their course and extent. They 
have not been of very rare occurrence since the 
Mohammedan conquest, according to the testimony 
of Arab historians : one of great severity, following 
a deficient rise of the Nile, in the year of the Flight 
597 (a. d. 1200), is recorded by ’Abd-El-Lateef, 
who was an eye-witness, and is regarded justly as 
a trustworthy authority. He gives a most interest- 
ing account of its horrors, states that the people 
throughout the country were driven to the last 
extremities, eating offal, and even their own dead, 
and mentions, as an instance of the dire straits to 
which they were driven, that persons who were 
burnt alive for eating human flesh were themselves, 
thus ready roasted, eaten by others. Multitudes 
fled the country, only to perish in the desert-road 
to Palestine. 

But the most remarkable famine was that of the 
reign of the Fatimee lvhaleefeb, El-Mustansir bilhih, 
which is the only instance on record of one of seven 
years’ duration in Egypt since the time of Joseph 
(a. h. 457-404, a. T>. 10G4-1071). This famine 
exceeded in severity all others of modern times, and 
was aggravated by the anarchy which then ravaged 
the country. Vehement drought and pestilence 
(says Es-Suyootee, in his Hosn el Afoliddavah , MS.) 
continued for seven consecutive years, so that they 
[the people] ate corpses, and animals that died of 
themselves; the cattle perished ; a dog was sold 
for 5 deemirs, and a eat for 3 deenars . . . and an 
ardebb (about 5 bushels) of wheat for 100 deenars, 
and then it failed altogether. He adds, that all 
the horses of the Khaleefeh, save three, perished, 
and gives numerous instances of the straits to which 
the wretched inhabitants were driven, and of the 
organized bands of kidnappers who infested Cairo 
and caught passengers in the streets by ropes fur- 
nished with hooks and let down from the houses. 
This account is confirmed by El-Makreezee (in his 
Khitat), a from whom we further learn that the 
family, and even the women of the Khaleefeh fled, 
by the way of Syria, on foot, to escape the peril 
that threatened all ranks of the population. The 
whole narrative is worthy of attention, since it con- 
tains a parallel to the duration of the famine of 
Joseph, and at the same time enables us to form 
an idea of the character of famines in the East. 
The famine of Samaria resembled it in many par- 
ticulars ; and that very briefly recorded in 2 Iv- 


in his Mimoires Gcograpkiques et Historiques tur 
I'Kgypte. 
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riii. 1, 2, affords another instance of one of seven ( 
years: “Then spake Elisha unto the woman whose 
son he had restored to life, saying, Arise, and go, | 
thou and thy household, and sojourn wheresoever 
thou canst sojourn: for the Lord hath called for a 
famine; and it shall also come upon the land seven 
years. And the wo T ' an arose, and did after the 
saying of the man of Clod: and she went with her j 
household and sojourned in the land of the Philis- 
tines seven years.*’ Bunsen (k'.fjypt's Place, Ac., 
ii. 334) quotes the record of a famine in the reign 
of iSescrteseu 1., which he supposes to he that of ] 
Joseph; hut it must he observed that the instance 
in point is expressly stated not to have extended 
over the whole land, and is at least equally likely, 
apart from chronological reasons, to have been that 
of Abraham. 

In Arabia, famines are of frequent occurrence. 
The Arabs, iu such cases, when they could not 
afford to slaughter their camels, used to bleed them, 
and drink the blood, or mix it with the shorn fur, 
making a kind of black-pudding. They ate also 
various plants and grains, which at other times 
were not used as articles of food. And the tribe 
of Hanccfch were taunted with having in a famine 
eaten their god, which consisted of a dish of dates 
mashed up with clarified butter and a preparation 

of dried curds of milk ( Sihah , MS., art 

K. S. P. 

* FAN. [Agkicultuhk, i. 44.] 
FARTHING. T wo names of coins in the 
N. T. are rendered in the A. V. by this word. 

1. Ko$pdprys> quad cans (Matt. v. 2G; Mark xii. 
42), a coin current in Palestine in the time of Our 
l^ord. It was equivalent to two lepta (\eirra 5eo, 
6 ianv KoSpdprys, Mark, l. <*.). The name quad- 
rans was originally given to the quarter of the 
Homan as, or piece of three imeke, therefore also 
eallcd teruncius. The \enr 6 p was originally a very 
small Greek eopper coin, seven of which with the 
Athenians went to the ^a\Kous. The copper cur- 
rency of Palestine in the reign of Tiberius was 
partly of Homan coins, partly of Gneco-Roman 
(technically, Greek Imperial). In the former class 
there was no common piece smaller than the as, 
equivalent to the aaadpiop of the N. F. ( infra), 
but in the latter, there were two common smaller 
pieces, the one apparently the quarter of the derad- 
pioPj and the other its eighth, though the irregu- 
larity with which they were struck makes it diflicult 
to pronounce with certainty: the former piece was 
doubtless called the KodpaPTys, and the latter the 

2. 'Aaadpiop (Matt. x. 20; Euko xii. 0), properly 
a small os, assnriun i, hut iu the time of our Lord 
used a-s the Greek equivalent of the Latin as. The 
Vulg. in Matt. x. 20 renders it by os, and in Luke 
xii. 0 puts dipondius for two assaria, tho dipondius 
or dupondius being equal to two asses. The daad- 
jiop is therefore cither the Homan as, or tho more 
common equivalent in Palestine in the Grteco- 
Homnu series, or perhaps both; the last supposition 
we are inclined to think the most likely. I he 
rendering of the Vulg. iu Luke xii. G makes it 
probable that a single coin Is intended by two 
isaaria, and this opinion is strengthened by the 


n • For the (amine predicted by Apjabus, which 
veurrud lr the relgu of Claudius (Acts xi. 28), see 
4.QXDUS IP 


occurrence, on coins of Chios, struck during th« 
imperial period, hut without the heads of empeiors 
and therefore of the Greek autonomous class, of 
the words ACCAPION, ACCAPIA ATO, ACCA- 
PIA TP1A. • P- S. P. 

FASTS. The word pyareia, jejumum, 

is not found in the Pentateuch, but it often occurs 
in the historical hooks and the Prophets (2 Sam. 
xii. 1G; 1 K. xxi. 0-12; Ezr. viii. 21 ; Ps. lxix. 
10; Is. Iviii. 5; Joel i. 14, ii. 15; Zcch. viii. 10, 
Ac.). In the I .aw, the only term used to denote 
the religious observance of fasting is the more sig- 
nificant one, H2V I Tarrcipovp r^p \pvxyp' 

ajjliyere animam : “afflicting the soul” (Lev. xvi. 
20-31, xxiii. 27 ; Num. xxx. 13). The word 

fYOJMn, i. e. affliction , which occurs Ezr. ix. 5, 
where it is rendered in A. V. “heaviness,” is com- 
monly used to denote fasting in the Talmud, and 
is the title of one of its treatises. 

I. One fast only was appointed by the Law, that 
on the day of Atonement. [Atonement, Day 
ok.] There is no mention of any other periodical 
fast in the O. T., except in Zecli. vii. 1-7, viii. 19. 
From these passages it appears that the .lews, 
during their Captivity, observed four annual fasts 
in the fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth months. 
When the building of the second Temple had com- 
menced, those who remained in Babylon sent a mes- 
sage to the priests at Jerusalem to inquire whether 
the observance of the fast in the fifth month should 
not be discontinued. The prophet takes the occa- 
sion to rebuke the Jews for the spirit in which they 
had observed the fast of the seventh mouth as well 
as that of the fifth (vii. 5-G); and afterwards (viii. 
19), giving the subject an evangelical turn, he de- 
clares that the whole of the four fasts shall l>e 
turned to “joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts.” 
Zechariah simply distinguishes the fasts by the 
months in which they were observed ; but the 
Mishna ( Tuunith , iv. G) and S. Jerome (in Zac/i- 
ariam viii.) give statements of certain historical 
events which they were intended to commemorate • — 

The fast of the fourth month. — The breaking 
oT the tables of the Law by Moses (Ex. xxxii.), and 
the storming of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (Jcr. 

lii). 

The fast of the fifth month. — The return of the 
spies, Ac. (Num. xiii., xiv.), the Temple burnt by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and again by Titus ; and the 
ploughing up of the site of the temple, with the 
capture of I tether, in which a vast number of Jews 
from Jerusalem had taken refugo in the time of 
Hadrian. 

The fa 3 t of tho seventh month. — The complete 
sack of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and the death 
of Gedaliah (2 K. xxv.). 

'Flic fast of the tenth month. — The receiving by 
Ezekiel and the other captives in Babylon of the 
news of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Some other events mentioned in tho Mishna 
are omitted as unimportant. Of those here stated 
several could have had nothing to do with the fasts 
in the time of the prophet. It would seem most 
probable, from the mode in which lie has grouped 
them together, that the original purpose of all four 
was to commemorate the circumstances connected 
with the commencement of the Captivity, mid that 
the other events were subsequently associated with 
them on tho ground of sonic real or fancied coin- 
cidence of the time of occurrence. As i egards the 
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"ast of the fifth month, at least, it can hardly be 
doubted that the captive Jews applied it exclusively 
to the destruction of the Temple, and that S. Jerome 
was right in regarding as the reason of their request 
to he released from its observance, the fact that it 
had no longer any purpose after the new Temple 
was begun. As this fast (as well as the three 
others) is still retained in the Jewish Calendar, we 
must infer either that the priests did not agree 
with the Bal^lonian Jews, or that the hist having 
been discontinued for a time, was renewed after the 
destruction of the Temple by Titus. 

The number of annual fasts in the present Jewish 
Calendar has been multiplied to twenty-eight, a list 
of which is given by Reland (Antiq. p. 274). 

II. Public fasts were occasionally proclaimed to 
express national humiliation on account of sin or 
misfortune, and to supplicate divine favor in regard 
to some great undertaking or threatened danger. 
In the case of public danger, the proclamation ap- 
pears to have been accompanied with the blowing 
of trumpets (Joel ii. 1-15; cf. Taanilh , i. 6). The 
following instances are recorded of strictly national 
fasts: Samuel gathered “all Israel ” to Mizpeh and 
proclaimed a fast, performing at the same time 
what seems to have been a rite symbolical of puri- 
fication, when the people confessed their sin in hav- 
ing worshipped Baalim and Ashtaroth (I Sam. vii. 
6); Jehoshaphat appointed one “throughout all 
Judah ” when he was preparing for war against 
Moab and Ammon (2 Chr. xx. 3); in the reign of 
Jehoiakim, one was proclaimed for “all the people 
in Jerusalem and all who came thither out of the 
cities of Judah,” when the prophecy of Jeremiah 
was publicly read by Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 6—10 ; 
cf. Baruch i. 5); three days after the feast of Tab- 
ernacles, when the second Temple was completed, 
“ the children of Israel assembled with fasting and 
with sackclothes and earth upon them ” to hear the 
Law read, and to confess their sins (Neh. ix. 1). 
There are references to general fasts in the Prophets 
(Joel i. 14, ii. 15: Is. lviii. ), and two are noticed 
in the books of the Maccabees (1 Mace. iii. 40-47 ; 
2 Macc. xiii. 10-12). 

There are a considerable number of instances of 
cities and bodies of men observing fasts on occa- 
sions in which they were especially concerned. In 
the days of Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, when 
the men of Judah had been defeated by those of 
Benjamin, they fasted in making preparation for 
another battle (Judg. xx. 20). David and his men 
fasted for a day on account of the death of Saul 
(2 Sam. i. 12), and the men of Jabesh-Gilead 
fasted seven days on Saul’s burial (1 Sam. xxxi. 
13). Jezebel, in the name of Ahab, appointed a 
fast for the inhabitants of Jezreel, to render more 
striking, as it would seem, the punishment about 
to be inflicted on Naboth (IK. xxi. 9-12). Ezra 
proclaimed a fast for his companions at the river 
of Ahava, when he was seeking for God's help and 
guidance in the work he was about to undertake 
(Ezr. viii. 21-23). Esther, when she was going to 
intercede with Ahasuerus, commanded the Jews of 
Shushan neither to eat nor drink for three days 
(Esth. iv. 16). 

Public fasts expressly on account of unseasonable 
leather and of famine, may perhaps be traced in 
the first and second chapters of Joel. In later 
,iuies they assumed great importance and form the 
mam subject of the treatise Taanith in the Mishna. 

UI. Private occasional fasts are recognized in 
>ne nassage of the Law (Xum. xxx. 13). The in- 
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stances given cf individuals fasting under the influ- 
ence of grief, vexation, or anxiety, are numerous 
(1 Sara. i. 7, xx. 34; 2 Sam. iii. 35, xii. 10; 1 K. 
xxi. 27; Ezr. x. 0; Neh. i. 4; Dan. x. 3). The 
fasts of forty days of Moses (Ex. xxiv. 18, xxxiv. 
28; Deut. ix. 18) and of Elijah (1 Iv. xix. 8) are, 
of course, to be regarded as special acts of spiritual 
discipline, faint though wonderful shadows of that 
fast in the wilderness of Judaea, in which all true 
fasting finds its meaning. 

IV. In the N. T. the only references to the 
Jewish fasts are the mention of “the Fast” ir 
Acts xxvii. 9 (generally understood to denote the 
Day of Atonement), and the allusions to the weekly 
fasts (Matt. ix. 14; Mark ii. 18; Luke v. 33, xviii. 
12; Acts x. 30). These fasts originated some time 
after the Captivity. They were observed on the 
second and fifth days of the week, which, being 
appointed as the days for public fasts ( Taanith , ii 
9), seem to have been selected for these private vol 
untary fasts. The Gemara states that they were 
chosen because Moses went up Mount Sinai on the 
fifth day and came down on the second. All that 
can be known on the subject appears to be given 
by Grotius, Lightfoot, and Schoettgen on Luke 
xviii. 12; and Lightfoot on Matt. ix. 14. 

A time of fasting for believers in Christ is fore- 
told Matt ix. 15, and a caution on the subject is 
given Matt. vi. 16-18. Fasting and prayer are 
spoken of as the great sources of spiritual strength, 
Matt. xvii. 21; Mark ix. 2J; 1 Cor. vii. 5; and 
they are especially connected with ordination, Acts 
xiii. 3, xiv. 23. 

V. The Jewish fasts were observed with various 
degrees of strictness. Sometimes there was entire 
abstinence from food (Esth. iv. 16, <fcc.). On other 
occasions there appears to have been only a ’restric- 
tion to a very plain diet (Dan. x. 3). Rules are 
given in the Talmud (both in Joma and Taanith ) 
as to the mode in which fasting is to be observed on 
particular occasions. The fast of the day, accord- 
ing to .Josephus, was considered to terminate at sun- 
set, and St. Jerome speaks of the fasting Jew as 
anxiously waiting for the rising of the stars. Fasts 
were not observed on the Sabbaths, the new moons, 
the great festivals, or the feasts of Purim and Ded 
ieation (Jud. viii. 6: Taanith , ii. 10). 

Those who fasted frequently dressed in sackcloth 
or rent their clothes, put ashes on their head and 
went barefoot (1 K. xxi. 27 ; cf. Joseph. Ant. viii. 
13, § 8: Neh. Lx. 1; Ps. xxxv. 13). The rabbin- 
ical directions for the ceremonies to he observed in 
public fasts, and the prayers to be used in fhem, 
may be seen in Taanith , ii. 1-4. 

VI. The sacrifice of the' personal will, which 
gives to fasting all its value, is expressed in the old 
term used in the law, afflicting the soul. The 
faithful son of Israel realized the blessing of l ' chas- 
tening his soul with fasting ” (Ps. lxix. 10). But 
the frequent admonitions and stern denunciations 
of the prophets may show ns how prone the Jews 
were, in their formal fasts, to lose the idea of a 
spiritual discipline, and to regard them as being in 
themselves a means of winning favor from God, or, 
in a still worse spirit, to make a parade of them in 
order to appear religions before men (Is. lviii. 3. 
Zech. vii. 5, 6; Mai. iii. 14; comp. Matt. vi. 16). 

S. O. 

* The word yy^ in Arabic, the same rool 
as signifies abstinence from food, drink n 
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rersation, and sexual intercourse. This is undoubt- 
edly the true intent of fasting, perfect absorption 
In religion to the exclusion of aLl sensual occupa- 
tions or delights. G. E. P. 

FAT. The Hebrews distinguished between the 
suet or pure fat of an animal and the fat 

which was intermixed with the lean (C'SwtE'C. 

Neli. viii. 10). Certain restrictions were imposed 
njion them in reference to the former: some parts 
of the suet, namely, about the stomach, the entrails, 
tlie kidneys, and the tail of a sheep, which grows to 
an excessive size in many eastern countries, and pro- 
duces a large quantity of rich fat [Sheep], were for- 
bidden to be eaten in the case of animals offered to 
Jehovah in sacrifice (Lev. iii. 3, 9, 17, vii. 3, *23). 
The ground of the prohibition was that the fat was 
the richest part of the animal, and therefore be- 
longed to llim (iii. 16). It has been supposed that 
other reasons were superadded, as that the use of 
fat was unwholesome in the hot climate of Pales- 
tine. There appears, however, to he no ground for 
such an assumption. The presentation of the fat 
as the richest part of the animal was agreeable to 
the dictates of natural feeling, and was the ordinary 
practice even of heathen nations, as instanced in 
the Homeric descriptions of sacrifices (7/. i. 400, ii. 
423; Oil. iii. 457), and in the customs of the 
Egyptians (Her. ii. 47), and Persians (Strab. xv. p. 
732). Indeed, the term cheleb is itself significant 
of the feeling on which the regulation was based: 
for it describes the best of any production (Gen. 
xlv. 18; Num. xviii. 12; Ps. Ixxxi. 16, cxivii. 14; 
compare 2 Sam. i. 22; Judg. iii. 29; Is. x. 1G). 
With regard to other parts of the fat of sacrifices 
or the fat of other animals, it might be consumed, 
with the exception of those dying either by a violent 
or a natural death (l^v. vii. 24), which might still 
be used in any other way. The burning of the fat 
of sacrifices was particularly specified in each kind 
of offering, whether a peace-offering (Lev. iii. 9), 
consecration-ottering (viii. 25), sin-offering (iv. 8), 
trespass-ottering (vii. 3), or redemption-offering 
(Num. xviii. 17). The Hebrews fully appreciated 
the luxury of well-fatted meat, and had their stall- 
fed oxen and calves (1 1\. iv. 23; Jer. xlvi. 21; 
Luke xv. 23); nor is there any reason to suppose 
its use unwholesome. W. L. 11. 

FAT, i. e. Vat. The word employed in the 
A. V. to translate the Hebrew term Yekeb, 

in Joel ii. 24, iii. 13 only. The word commonly 
used for yekeb, indiscriminately with gath, i"l2, is 
“ wine-press ” or “ wine-fat,” and once “ press-fat” 
(I lag. ii. 16); but the two appear to be distinct — 
gath the upper receptacle or “ press ” in which the 
grajies were trod, and yekeb the “vat,” on a lower 
level, into which the juice or must was collected. 
The werd is derived by Gesonius {Thus. p. G19 b) 
from a root signifying to hollow or dig out; and 
In accordance with this is the practice in Palestine, 
where the “ wine-press ” and “vats” appear to 
have been excavated out of the native rock of the 
Sills on which the vineyards lay. One such, ap- 
parently ancient, is described by liobinson as at 
Hobbit in central Palestine (iii. 137), and another, 
Drobabiy more modern, in the Ix'banon (p. G03). 
The word rendered “wine-fat” in Mark xii. 1 is 
’••noK^vmv, which is frequently used by the LXX. to 
translate yekeb in the O. T. [WiNK-rnr.ss.] G. 


FATHER {Ah, 2S\ Chald. Abba, KSS, Ma.k 

xiv. 36, Pom. viii. 15: irarlip'- pater: a primitive 
word, hut following the analogy of H^K, to slum 
kindness, Gesen. Tins. pp. 6-8). 

The position and authority of the father as the 
tiead of the family is expressly assumed and sanc- 
tioned in Scripture, as a likeness of that of the 
Almighty over his creatures, an *ithority — as 
Philo remarks — intermediate between human and 
divine (Philo, nepl yovsicv Tifxrjs, § !)• It lies 
of course at the root of that so-called patriarchal 
government (Gen. iii. 16; 1 Cor. xi. 3), which was 
introductory to the more definite systems which 
followed, and which in part, but not wholly, super- 
seded it. When, therefore, the name of “father 

of nations” (ErH^K) was given to Abram, he 
was thereby held up not only as the ancestor, but 
as the example to those who should come after him 
(Gen. xviii. 18, 19; Pom. iv. 17). The father's 
blessing was regarded as conferring special benefit, 
but his malediction special injury on those on whom 
it fell (Gen. ix. 25, 27, xxvii. 27-40, xlviii. 15, 20, 
xlix.); and so also the sin of a parent was held to 
affect, in certain cases, the welfare of his descend- 
ants (2 K. v. 27), though the Law forbade the pun- 
ishing of the son for his father's transgression 
(Dcut. xxiv. 16; 2 K. xiv. 6; Ez. xviii. 20). The 
command to honor parents is noticed by St. Paul 
as the only one of the Decalogue which bore a dis- 
tinct promise (Ex. xx. 12; Eph. vi. 2), and disre- 
spect towards them was condemned by the Law as 
one of the worst of crimes (Ex. xxi. 15, 17 ; 1 
Tim. 1, 9; comp. Virg. sEn . vi. G09; Aristoph 
Ran. 274-773). Instances of legal enactment in 
support of parental authority are found in Ex. xxii. 
17; Num. xxx. 3, 5, xii. 14; Dcut. xxi. 18,21; 
Lev. xx. 9, xxi. 9, xxii. 12; and the spirit of the 
Law in this direction may be seen in Prov. xiii. 1, 

xv. 5, xvii. 25, xix. 13, xx. 20, xxviii. 24, xxx. 17 ; 
is. xlv. 10; Mai. i. 6. The father, however, had 
not the power of death over his child (Dent. xxi. 
18-21; Philo, 1. c.). 

Emm the patriarchal spirit, also, the principle 
of respect to age and authority in general appears 
to be derived. Thus Jacob is described as blessing 
Pharaoh (Gen. xlvii. 7, 10; comp. Lev. xix. 32; 
Prov. xvi. 31; Philo, l. c. § G). 

It is to this well-recognized theory of parental 
authority and supremacy that the very various uses 
of the term “father” in Scripture are due. (1.) 
As the source or inventor of an art or practice 
(Gen. iv. 20, 21; John viii. 44; Job xxxviii. 28, 
xvii. 14; 2 Cor. 1, 3). (2.) As an object of resjiect 
or reverence (Jer. ii. 27; 2 K. ii. 12, v, 13. vi. 21). 
(3.) 'finis also the pupils or scholars of the pro- 
phetical schools, or of any teacher, are called sens 
(2 iv. ii. 3, iv. 1 ; 1 Sam. x. 12, 27; 1 K. xx. 35; 
lie!), xii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 2). (4.) The term father, 
and also mother, is applied to any ancestor of the 
male or female line resjieetively (Is. Ii. 2; Jer. xxxv. 
6, 18; Dan. v. 2; 2 Sam. ix. 7; 2 Clir. xv. 16). 
(5.) In the Talmud the term father is used to in- 
dicate the chief, e. g. the principal of certain works 
are termed “fathers.” Objects whose contact 
causes pollution are called “fathers” of defilement 
(Mishn. Shabb. vii. 2, vol. ii. p. 23: Punch, i. 6, 
vol. ii. p. 137, Surenli.). (6.) \ protector or 
guardian (Job xxix. 16; Ps. lxviii. 5; Dcut. xxxii 
0). Many personal names are found with the prefi* 


FATHOM 

2S, a s Absalom, Abishai, Abiram, &c., implying 
•ome quality or attribute possessed, or ascribed 
(Geseii. pp. 8, 10). 

“ Fathers ” is used in the sense of seniors (Acts 
vii. 2, xxii. 1), and of parents in general, or ances- 
tors (Dan. v. 2; Jer. xxvii. 7; Matt, xxiii. 30, 32). 

Among Mohammedans parental authority has 
great weight during the time of pupilage. The son 
is not allowed to eat, scarcely to sit in his father’s 
presence. Disobedience to parents is reckoned one 
of the most heinous of crimes (Burckhardt, Notes 
on Bed. i. 355; Lane, Mod. Egypt, i. 84; Atkin- 
son, Travels in Siberia , Ac. p. 550). H. W. P. 

0 ^ 

* The Arabic “ father,” denotes the person 
t>y whose means a thing is made, repaired ’, or 
caused to appear , as well as the parent. 

G. E. P. 

FATHOM. [Measures.] 

*FAUCHION, a short sword (Jud. xiii. 6 
and xvi. 9), less common than falchion or faulchion , 
in each form now almost obsolete. It stands for 
ctKtvaKTjSy a transferred Persian word. It is the 
name of the weapon with which Judith slew Holo- 
fernes (see Fritzsche, Handb . zu den Apokryphen 
des A . T. i. 196). H. 

FEASTS. [Festivals.] 

* FEET. For various customs in relation to 
ihe feet, see Dust; Mourning; Sandal; and 
Washing the Hands and Feet. 

FE'LIX (4>/}Ai£, Acts xxiii.-xxiv. : [Felix, hap- 
py, fortunate;] in Tac. Hist. v. 9, called Antonius 
Felix; in Suidas, Claudius Felix; in Josephus and 
Acts, simply Felix; so also in Tac. Ann. xii. 54), 
a Iioman procurator of Judsea, appointed by the 
Emperor Claudius, whose freedman he was, on the 
bauishment of Ventidins Cumanus in A. d. 53. 
Tacitus {Ann. xii. 54) states that Felix and Cu- 
manus were joint procurators, Cumanus having 
Galilee, and Felix, Samaria. In this account Tacitus 
is directly at issue with Josephus {Ant. xx. 6, 2-7, 
1), and is generally supposed to be in error; but 
his account is very circumstantial, and by adopting 
it we should gain some little justification for the 
expression of St. Paul, Acts xxiv. 10, that Felix 
had been judge of the nation “ for many years.” 
Those words, however, must not even thus be 
closely pressed ; for Cumanus himself only went to 
Judaea in the eighth year of Claudius (Joseph. Ant. 
xx. 5, § 2). ’ Felix was the brother of Claudius’s 
powerful freedman Pallas {B. J. ii. 12, § 8; Ant. 
xx. 7, § 1); and it was to the circumstance of 
Pallas’s influence surviving his master’s death 
(Tacit. Ann. xiv. 65) that Felix was retained in his 
procuratorship by Nero. He ruled the province in 
a mean, cruel, and profligate manner, “ per omnem 
scevitiam et libidinem jus regium servili ingenio 
exercuit” (Tac. Hist. v. 9, and Ann. xii. 54). 
With this compendious description the fuller details 
of Josephus agree, though his narrative is tinged 
with his hostility to the Jewish patriots and zealots, 
whom, under the name of robbers, he describes 
Felix as putting down and crucifying by hundreds. 
His period of office was full of troubles and sedi- 
ions. We read of his putting down false Messiahs 
[Joseph. Ant. xx. 8, § 5; B. ./. ii. 13, § 4); the 
followers of an Egyptian magician (J«f. xx. 8, § 6; 
B. J. ii. 13, § 5; Acts xxi. 38); riots between the 
lews and Syrians in Cassarea {Ant. xx. 8, § 7; 
B. J 'i. 3, § 7), and between the priests and the 
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principal citizens of Jerusalem {Ant. xx. 8, § 8; 
Joseph. Lift, 3). He once employed the sicarii 
for his own purposes, to bring about the murder 
of the high-priest Jonathan {Ant. xx. 8, § 5). His 
severe measures-and cruel retributions seemed only 
to accelerate the already rapid course of the Jews 
to ruin: “ intempestivis remediis delieta accende- 
bat ” (Tac. Ann. xii. 54; o TrSKepos kclQ' rgaipav 
dveppiir'i^ero, Joseph. B. J. ii. 13, § 6). St. Paul 
was brought before Felix in Caesarea, having been 
sent thither out of the way of the Jews at Jerusalem 
by the “chief captain” Claudius Lysias. Some 
effect was produced on the guilty conscience of the 
procurator, as the Apostle reasoned of righteous- 
ness, and temperance, and judgment to come ; but 
St. Paul was remanded to prison and kept there, 
in hopes of extorting money from him, two years 
(Acts xxiv. 26, 27). At the end of that time 
Porcius Festus [Festus] was appointed to super- 
sede Felix, who, on his return to Rome, was accused 
by the Jews in Caesarea, and would have suffered 
the penalty due to his atrocities, had not his brother 
Pallas prevailed with the Emperor Nero to spare 
him {Ant. xx. 8, § 9). This was probably in the 
year 60 A. d. (Anger, De temporum in Act. Apost. 
vatione, &c., p. 100; Wieseler, Chronologic der 
Apostelgeschichte , pp. 66-82). The wife of Felix 
was Drusilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa I. the 
former wife of Azizus King of Emesa. [Drusilla.] 

H. A. 

* FELLER (Is. xiv. 8), a cutter of wood (from 
the Anglo-Saxon, fellan, to fell). The prophet 
represents the cedars of Lebanon as shouting in 
the lower world, over the fall of Sennacherib, their 
great destroyer: “ Since thou art laid low, no feller 
is come up against us.” H. 
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rVVH^Oft, Dan. xi. 15, from cut off, sep- 
arate, equivalent to iTn!22, Ges. 231: 

tto\€is oxopal , reix^P €l ^t T€T€ij(i(rp€vai : urbes , 
or dvitates , muratae, wnnitce. munitissinue, firman). 
The broad distinction between a city and a village 
in Biblical language has been shown to consist in 
the possession of walls. [City.] The city had 
walls, the village was unwalled, or had only a 

watchman’s tower : irvpyos'. turris cus- 

todum ; compare Gesen. 267), to which the villagers 
resorted in times of danger. A threefold distinc- 
tion is thus obtained — (1) cities; (2) un walled 
villages; (3) villages with castles or towers (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 25). Die district east of the Jordan, form 
ing the kingdoms of Moab and Bashan, is said to 
have abounded from very early times in castles and 
fortresses, such as were built by Uzziah to protect 
the cattle, and to repel the inroads of the neigh- 
boring tribes, besides unwalled towns (Amm. Marc, 
xiv. 9: Deut. iii. 5; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10). Of these 
many remains are thought by Mr. Porter to exist 
at the present day ( Damascus , ii. 197). The dangers 
to which unwalled villages are exposed from the 
marauding tribes of the desert, and also the fortifi- 
cations by which the inhabitants sometimes pro- 
tect themselves, are illustrated by Sir J. Malcolm 
{Sketches of Persia , c. xiv. 148; and Fraser, 
Persia , pp. 379, 380 ; comp. Judg. v. 7). Villages 
in the llaurdn are sometimes inclosed by a wall, 
or rather the houses being joined together form a 
defense against Arab robbers, and the entrance 
! closed by a gate (Burckhardt, Syria , p. 2121. 
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A further characteristic of a city ns a fortified 
place is found in the n«« of the word fTlS, build, 
and also fortify. So that to “ luiild ” a city ap- 
pears to be sometimes the same thing as to fortify 
it (comp. Gen. viii. 20, and 2 Chr. xvi. G with 2 
Chr. xi. 5-10, and 1 Iv. xv. 17). 

The fortifications of the cities of Palestine, thus 
regularly “ fenced,” consisted of one or more walls 

crowned with battlemented parapets, TYISQ, having 
towers at regular intervals (2 Chr. xxxii. 5; Jer. 
ixxi. 38), on which in later times engines of war 
were placed, and watch was kept by day and night 
in time of war (2 Chr. xxvi. ‘J, 15; Judg. ix. 45; 
2 K. ix. 17). Along the oldest of the three walls 



Walls of Antioch, remarkable for iheir strength, and 
the manner in which they are carried up and down 
the sides of mountains. 

of Jerusalem there were 90 towers; in the second, 
14; and in the third, GO (Joseph. It. J. v. 4, § 2). 
One such tower, that of llananeel, is repeatedly 
mentioned (Jer. xxxi. 38; Zeeli. xiv. 10), as also 
others (Nell. iii. 1, 11, 27). 'Hie gate- ways of for- 
tified towns were also fortified and closed with 
strong doors (Neh. ii. 8, iii. 3, G, Ac.; Judg. xvi. 
2, 3; 1 Sam. xxiii. 7; 2 Sam. xviii. 24, 33; 2 Chr. 
xiv. 7; 1 Mace. xiii. 33, xv. 30). In advance of 
the wall there appears to have been sometimes an 

outwork (^H, TrpoTelx«r/J-a)i in A. V. “ditch” 
(1 K. xxi. 23; 2 Sam. xx. 15; Ges. Then. p. 454), 
which was [icrhaps cither a palisade or wall lining 
the ditch, or a wall raised midway within the ditch 
itself. 1 kith of these methods of strengthening 
fortified places, by hindering the near approach of 
machines, were usual in earlier Kgyptian fortifica- 
tion (Wilkinson, Anc. Id/ypt. i. 408), but would 
generally be of less use in the hill forts 6f Palestine 
than in Kgypt. In many towns there was a keep 
Dr citadel for a last resource to the defenders. 
Those remaining in the I In man arid Tedjn are 
square. Snell existed at Sliechem and Thelie/. 
(Judg. ix. 40, 51, viii. 17; 2 K. ix. 17), and the 
crest forts or towers of Psephimis, llippicns, and 
specially Antonia, served a similar purpose, ns well 


as that of overawing the town at Jerusalem. The* 
forts were well furnished with cisterns (Acts xxi. 
34; 2 Macc. v. 5; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4, § 3: B. J. 
i. 5, § 4, v. 4, § 2, vi. 2, § 1). At the time of the 
entrance of Israel into Canaan there were many 
fenced cities existing, which first caused great alarm 
to the exploring party of searchers (Num. xiii. 28), 
and afterwards gave much trouble to the j>eople in 
subduing them. Many of these were refortified, or, 
as it is expressed, rebuilt by the Hebrews (Num. 
xxxii. 17, 34-42; Deut. iii. 4, 5; Josh. xi. 12, 13; 
Judg. i. 27-33), and many, especially those on the 
sea-coast, remained for a long time in the posses- 
sion of their inhabitants, who were enabled to 
preserve them by means of their strength in chariots 
(Josh. xiii. 3, G, xvii. 1G; Judg. i. 11); 2 Iv. xviii. 
8; 2 Chr. xxvi. G). The strength of Jerusalem 
was shown by the fact that that city, or at least 
the citadel, or “stronghold of Zion,” remained in 
the possession of the Jebusites until the time of 
David (2 Sam. v. G, 7; 1 Chr. xi. 5). Among the 
kings of Israel and Judah several are mentioned as 
fortifiers or “builders” of cities; Solomon (1 K. 
ix. 17-19; 2 Chr. viii. 4-G), Jeroboam I. (1 K. xii. 
25), Pehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 5, 12), Paasha (1 Iv. 
xv. 17), Omri (1 Iv. xvi. 24), IJezekiah (2 Chr. 
xxxii. 5), Asa (2 Chr. xiv. G, 7), Jehosliaphat (2 
Chr. xvii. 12), but especially Uzziah (2 Iv. xiv. 22; 
2 Chr. xxvi. 2, 9, 15), and in the reign of Ahab 
the town of Jericho was rebuilt and fortified by a 
private individual. Hiel of Itethel (1 K. xvi. 34). 
Herod the Great was conspicuous in fortifying 
strong positions, as Masada, Maclwriis. Ilerodium, 
besides his great works at Jerusalem (Joseph. B. J. 
vii. G, §§ 1, 2, and 8, § 3; B. J. i. 21, § 10; Ant. 
xiv. 13, 9). 

l>ut the fortified places of Palestine served only 
in a few instances to check effectually the progress 
of an invading force, though many instances of 
determined and protracted resistance are on record, 
as of Samaria for three years (2 Iv. xviii. 10), 
Jerusalem (2 Iv. xxv. 3) for four months, and in 



The so-enlled Golden Gate of Jernsalein, showing sup- 
posed remains of the old Jewish Wall. 


later times of Jotapata, Gamala, Macha'rus, Masada, 
and above all Jerusalem itself, the strength of whose 
defenses drew forth the admiration of the conqueror 
Titus (Joseph. It. J. iii. G, iv. 1 and 9, vii. 6, $$ 
I 2-4 and 8; Mobil son, i. 232). 
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The earlier Egyptian fortifications consisted 
usually of a quadrangular and sometimes double 
wall of sun-dried brick, fifteen feet thick, and often 
fifty feet in height, with square towers at intervals, 
of the same height as the walls, both crowned with 
a parapet, and a round-headed battlement in shape 
like a shield. A second lower wall with towers at 
the entrance was added, distant 13 or 20 feet from 
the main wall, and sometimes another was made of 
70 or 100 feet in length, projecting at right angles 
from the main wall to enable the defenders to annoy 
the assailants in flank. The ditch was sometimes 
fortified by a sort of tenaiile in the ditch itself, or 
a ravelin on its edge. In later times the practice 
of fortifying towns was laid aside, and the large 
temples with their inclosures were made to serve 
the purpose of forts (Wilkinson, Anc . Egypt, i. 408, 
409, abridgm.}. 

The fortifications of Nineveh, Babylon, Ecbatana, 
and of Tyre and Sidon, are all mentioned, either 
in the canonical books or the Apocrypha. In the 
sculptures of Nineveh representations are found of 
walled towns, of which one is thought to represent 
Tyre, and all illustrate the mode of fortification 
adopted both by the Assyrians and their enemies 
(der. li. 30-32, 58; Am. i. 10; Zech. ix. 3; Ez. 
xjcvii. 11; Nah. iii. 14; Tob. i. 17, xiv. 14, 15; 
Jud i. 1, 4; Layard, Nin. vol. ii. pp. 275, 279, 
388, 395; Nin. # Bab. pp. 231, 358; Mon. of 
Nin. pt. ii. 39, 43). H. W. P. 

FERRET (rtf^ : pvyaXl,: my gale), one of 
the unclean creeping things mentioned in Lev. xi. 
30. The pvya\'f] of Aristotle (Hist. An. viii. 24) 
is the Mus araneus , or shrew-mouse; but it is 
more probable that the animal referred to in Lev. 
was a reptile of the lizard tribe, deriving its name 
from the mournful cry, or wail, which some lizards 


« The original meaning of the word 3F1 is a 
52 


utter. The root is to sigh or groan. The 

Uabbinical writers seem to have identified this an- 
imal with the hedgehog: see Lewysohn, Zodl. des 
Talmuds , §§ 129, 134. W. D. 

FESTIVALS (C'?n).o The object of this 
article is merely to give a classification of the sacred 
times of the Hebrews, accompanied by some gen- 
eral remarks. A particular account of each festival 
is given in its proper place. 

I. The religious times ordained in the Law fall 
under three heads: (1.) Those formally connected 
with the institution of the Sabbath. (2.) The his- 
torical cr great festivals. (3.) The Day of Atone- 
ment. 

(1.) Immediately connected with the institution 
of the Sabbath are — 

(a.) The weekly Sabbath itself. 

( b .) The seventh new moon or Feast of Trumj>- 
ets. 

(c.) The Sabbatical Year. 

(d.) The Year of Jubilee. 

(2.) The great feasts in the Tal- 

mud, D'bjn , pilgrimage feasts) are — 

(n.) The Passover. 

(6.) The Feast of Pentecost, of Weeks, of Wheat- 
harvest, or of the First-Fruits. 

(c.) The Feast of Tabernacles, or of Ingather- 
ing. 

On each of these occasions every male Israelite 
was commanded “to appear before the Lord,” that 
is, to attend in the court of the tabernacle or the 
Temple, and to make his offering with a joyful 
heart (Deut. xxvii. 7; Neh. viii. 9-12; cf. Joseph. 
Ant. xi. 5, § 5). The attendance of women was 
voluntary, but the zealous often went up to the 


■ f dance.” Tie modern Arabic term Hadj is derived 
from tbe same root Miesen. T/ies. p 444 
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Passover. Tims Mary attended it (Luke ii. 41), 
and Hannah (1 Sam. i. 7, ii. 10). As might be 
supposed, there was a stricter obligation regarding 
the Passover than the other feasts, and hence there 
was an express provision to enable those who, by 
unavoidable circumstances or legal impurity, had 
been prevented from attending at the proper time, 
to observe the feast on the same day of the succeed- 
ing month (Num. ix. 10 - 11 ). 

On all the days of Holy Convocation there was 
to be an entire suspension of ordinary labor of all 
kinds (Ex. xii. 10 ; Lev. xvi. 20, xxiii. 21 , 24, 25, 
35). Hut on the intervening days of the longer 
festivals work might be carried on.« 

Besides their religious purpose, the great festi- 
vals must have had an important bearing on the 
maintenance of a feeling of national unity. This 
may be traced iu the apprehensions of Jeroboam 
(1 K. xii. 20 , 27), and in the attempt at reforma- 
tion by Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxx. 1), as well as in the 
necessity which, in later times, was felt by tlie 
Roman government of mustering a considerable 
military force at Jerusalem during the festivals 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 9, § 3, xvii. 10, § 2; cf. Matt, 
xxvi. 5; Luke xiii. 1). 

The frequent recurrence of the sabbatical num- 
ber in the organization of these festivals is too 
remarkable to be passed over, and (as Ewald has 
observed) seems, when viewed in connection with 
the sabbatical sacred times, to furnish a strong 
proof that the whole system of the festivals of the 
Jewish law was the product of one mind. Pente- 
cost occurs seven weeks after the Passover; the 
Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles last seven 
days each; the days of Holy Convocation are seven 
in the year — two at the Passover, one at Pentecost, 
one at the Feast of Trumpets, one on the Day of 
Atonement,, and two at the Feast of Tabernacles; 
the Feast of Tabernacles, as well as the Day of 
Atonement, falls in the seventh month of the sa- 
cred year; and, lastly, the cycle of annual feasts 
occupies seven months, from Nisan to Tisri. 

The agricultural significance of the three great 
festivals is elearly set forth in the account of the 
Jewish sacred year contained in Lev. xxiii. The 
prominence which, not only in that chapter but 
elsewhere, is given to this significance, in the names 
by which Pentecost and Tabernacles are often called, 
and also by the ottering of “ the first-fruits of 
wheat-harvest” at Pentecost (Ex. xxxiv. 22), and 
of “ the first of the first-fruits ” at the Passover 
(Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2G), might easily suggest that 
the origin of the feasts was patriarchal (Ewald, At- 
terthumer , p. 385), and that the historical associa- 
tions with which Moses endowed them were grafted 
upon their primitive meaning. It is perhaps, how- 
ever, a difficulty in the way of this view, that wc 
should rather look for the institution of agricultural 
festivals amongst an agricultural than a pastoral 
people, such as the Israelites and their ancestors 
were before the settlement in the land of promise. 

The times of the festivals were evidently ordained 
in wisdom, so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the industry of the people. The Passover was 
held just before the work of harvest commenced, 
Pentecost at the conclusion of the corn-harvest and 
before the vintage, the Feast of Tabernacles after 


a The Law always speaks of the Days of Iloly Con- 
vocation as Sabbaths. lint the Mishna makes a dis- 
tinction, and states In detail what acts may be por- 
Sormed on the former, which art* unlawful on the 
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all the fruits of the ground were gathered in. In 
winter, when travelling was difficult, there were no 
festivals. 

(3.) For the Day of Atonement, see that art- 
icle. 

II. After the Captivity, the Feast of Purim 
(Estli. ix. 20 ff.) and that of the Dedication (1 
Mace. iv. 56) were instituted. The Festivals of 
Wood-carrying, as they were called (copra) rut 
£uAo<popiuv), are mentioned by Josephus (B. J. ii. 
17, § 6) and the Mislma ( Tunnilh , iv. 5). What 
appears to have been their origin is found in 2 s eh. 
x. 34. The term, 11 the Festival of the Basket ” 
(eopT 77 KapraAAov) is applied by Philo to the of- 
fering of first-fruits described in Deut. xxvi. 1-11 
(Philo, vol. v. p. 51). [Fikst-Fkuits.] 

The system of the Hebrew festivals is treated at 
large by Biihr ( Symbulik des Mosakchtn Cultus , 
bk. iv.), by Ewald {Alterth timer, p. 379 ff.), and 
by Philo, in a characteristic manner (Ilepl r??s 
'E086jAijs, Opp. vol. v. p. 21, ed. Tauch.). 

S. C. 

FES'TUS, POR'CIUS (n 6 P kios <t>$<rros, 
Acts xxiv. 27), successor of Felix as procurator of 
Judaea (Acts /. c. ; Joseph. Ant. xx. 8 , § 9; B. J. 
ii. 14, § 1), sent by Nero, probably in the autumn 
of the year GO A. d. (See Felix.) A few weeks 
after Fesfcus reached his province he heard the cause 
of St. Paul, who had been left a prisoner by Felix, 
in the presence of Herod Agrippa II. and Bernice 
his sister. Not finding anything in the Apostle 
worthy of death or of bonds, and being confirmed 
in this view by his guests, he would have set him 
free had it not been that Paul had himseif pre- 
viously (Acts xxv. 11 , 12 ) appealed to Casar. In 
consequence, Festus sent him to Rome. Judaa 
was in the same disturbed state (haring the procn- 
ratorship of Festus, which had prevailed through 
that of his predecessor. Sicarii, robbers, and ma- 
gicians were put down with a strong hand {Ant. 
xx. 8 , § 10). Festus had a difference with the 
Jews at Jerusalem about a high wall which they 
had built to prevent Agrippa seeing from his palace 
into the court of the Temple. As tins also hid the 
view of the Temple from the Roman guard ap- 
pointed to watch it during the festivals, the proc- 
urator took strongly the side of Agrippa; but 
permitted the .lews to send to Rome for the decision 
of the emperor. lie being influenced by Poppa*a, 
who was a proselyte, decided in favor of the Jews. 
Festus died probably in the summer of G2 A. i>., 
having ruled the province less than two years. The 
chronological questions concerning his entrance on 
the province and his death are too intricate and 
difficult to be entered on here, but will be found 
fully discussed by Anger, de tempoinm in Act. 
Ajyost. ratione, p. 99 ffi, and Wieseler, Chrcmologie 
der Aposteh/eschichte , pp. 89-99. Josephus implies 
{B. ./. ii. 14, § 1) that Festus was a just as well as 
an active magistrate. II. A. 

* A question arises under this name respecting 
Luke’s accuracy. 

Could Festus in the reign of Nero call the em- 
peror A is lord 41 1 accordance with Roman usage, as 
lie is said to have done, Acts xxv. 2 G? A free 
Roman undei the republic never called any one his 
Kvpios or domimts , which l^atin word, denoting 

Sabbath, in the treatise Yom Tob ; while in Motd 
Kaion it lays down strange and burdensome condi 
tlons lu reference to the intermediate daw 
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r iou$e-/n aster, slave-master, is the equivalent of 
5e<nr6Tris, and in a degree of Kvptos. If dominos , 
low, at a subsequent period could be so used, much 
more Kvptos could be. That it could be and was 
jo used we have the means of showing. Under 
Augustus, when a mime in the theatre uttered the 
words, “ 0 dominum sequum et bouum,” the audi- 
ence applied it to the emperor and expressed loud 
applause (Sueton. August. § 53). Augustus re- 
buked the use of the term, but could not repress 
it, nor could Tiberius prevent its application to 
himself (Sueton. Tiber. § 27; Tac. Ann. ii. 87). 
Philo, in his account of his legation to Caligula, 
makes Herod Agrippa call that emperor deandT^s, 
and even Philo’s fellow-delegates address him as 
Kvpios. Afterwards, in addressing the emperor, it 
became much more frequent. The letters of Pliny 
to Trajan, and those of Fronto to Marcus Aurelius 
before his accession to the imperial power, begin 
with domino meo. So in addresses to a crowd, to 
unknown and even to known persons of no very 
high rank the same title was given, and that dur- 
ing the reign of Nero himself (Dion Cass. lxi. 20). 
The lapidary style from Tiberius onward follows in 
the same track. The earliest use of dominus , as 
a title of the emperor, on inscriptions belongs to 
the age of Domitian, but Kvptos , especially on 
Egyptian marbles, is the emperor’s title of honor 
in very many instances, and from an earlier date. 
Thus Nero was so called. Moreover children called 
their parents so, and friends each other. “Illud 
miki in ore erat domini mei Gallionis,” says Seneca 
under Nero, speaking of hi£ brother the “ deputy 
of Achaia” (Epist. 104). These remarks serve to 
show the’ wonderful accuracy of Luke in the Acts, 
of which accuracy all new study is constantly fur- 
nishing additional proof. See a copious discussion 
of this topic in the Bibl. Sacra , xviii. 595-608. 

T. D. W. 

FETTERS (CVItpn?, ^33, D'j7T). (l.) 

The first of these Hebrew words, nechushtaim , ex- 
presses the material of which fetters were usually 
made, namely, brass (7re5at x a ^ Kai: “ fet- 

ters of brass”), and also that they were made in 
pairs, the word being in the dual number: it is 
the most usual term for fetters' (Judg. xvi. 21; 2 
Sam. iii. 34; 2 K. xxv. 7 ; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 11, xxxvi. 
6; Jer. xxxix. 7, lii. 11). Iron was occasionally 
employed for the purpose (Ps. cv. 18, cxlix. 8). 
(2.) Cebel occurs only in the above Psalms, and, 
from its appearing in the singular number, may 
perhaps apply to the link which connected the fet- 
ters. Zikicim (“ fetters,” Job xxxvi. 8) is more 
usually translated “chains” (Ps. cxlix. 8; Is. xlv. 
14; Nah. iii. 10), but its radical sense appears to 
refer to the contraction of the feet by a chain 
(Gesen. Thes. p. 424). [Fetters of iron (TreSar) 
ire probably meant in Mark v. 4 bis and Luke viii. 
29. See Chains. H.] W. L. B. 

fever (nmi2, npb}, nni.n : her epos, 

pryos, ipedta/j-S y; Lev. xxvi. 16, Deut. xxviii. *22). 
These words, from various roots a signifying heat or 
inflammation, are rendered in the A. V. by various 
words suggestive of fever, or a feverish affection. 
The word p?yos (“shuddering ”) suggests the ague 
is accompanied by fever, as in the opinion of the 
L.XX. probably intended; and this is still a very 


« Winer suggests the Arabic ^ w hich he 

Anders Suckjfuss , t. e. choking phlegm. It rather 


common disease in Palestine; the third word, which 
they render ipeQta-fiSs (a term still known to 
pathology), a feverish irritation, and which in the 
A. V. is called burning fever, may perhaps be ery- 
sipelas. Fever constantly accompanies the bloody 
flux, or dysentery (Acts xxviii. 8 ; comp. De Man- 
delslo, Travels , ed. 1669, p. 65). Fevers of an 
inflammatory character are mentioned (Burckhardt, 
Arab. i. 446) as common at Mecca, and putrid ones 
at Djidda. Intermittent fever and dysentery, the 
latter often fatal, are ordinary Arabian diseases. 
For the former, though often fatal to strangers, the 
natives care little, but much dread a relapse. These 
fevers sometimes occasion most troublesome swell- 
ings in the stomach and legs (ii. 290, 291). 

H. H. 

FIELD (rni£0. The Hebrew sadeh is not 
adequately represented by our field: the two words 
agree in describing cultivated land, but they differ in 
point of extent, the sadeh being specifically applied 
to what is uninclosed , while the opposite notion of 
inclosure is involved in the word field. The essence 
of the Hebrew word has been variously taken to he 
in each of these notions, Gesenius (Thes. p. 1321) 
giving it the sense of freedom, Stanley (p. 490) 
that of smoothness, comparing arvurn from arare . 
On the one hand sadeh is applied to any cultivated 
ground, whether pasture (Gen. xxix. 2, xxxi. 4, 
xxxiv. 7; Ex. ix. 3), tillage (Gen. xxxvii. 7, xlvii. 
24; Ruth ii. 2, 3; Job xxiv. 6; Jer. xxvi. 18; Mic. 
iii. 12), woodland (1 Sam. xiv. 25, A. V. “ground” ; 
Ps. cxxxii. 6), or mountain-top (Judg. ix. 32, 36; 
2 Sam. i. 21); and in some instances in marked 
opposition to the neighboring wilderness (Stanley, 
pp. 230, 490), as in the instance of Jacob settling 
in the field of Shechem (Gen. xxxiii. 19), the field 
of Moab (Gen. xxxvi. 35; Num. xxi. 20, A. V. 
“country”; Ruth i. 1), and the vale of Siddim, 
i. e. of the cultivated fields , which formed the oasis 
of the Pentapolis (Gen. xiv. 3, 8), though a differ- 
ent sense has been given to the name (by Gesenius, 
Thes. p. 1321). On the other hand the sadeh is 
frequently contrasted with what is inclosed, whether 
a vineyard (Ex. xxii. 5; Lev. xxv. 3, 4; Num. xvi 
14, xx. 17; compare Num. xxii. 23, “the ass went 
into the field,” with verse 24, “ a path of the vine- 
yards, a wall being on this side and a wall on that 

side ”), a garden (the very name of which, im- 
plies inclosure), or a walled town (Deut. xxviii. 3, 
16); un walled villages or scattered houses ranked 
in the eye of the law as fields (Lev. xxv. 31), and 
hence the expression els rouy a.ypovs = houses in 
the fields (in villas, Vulg. ; Mark vi. 36, 56). In 
many passages the term implies what is remote 
from a house (Gen. iv. 8, xxiv. 63; Deut. xxii. 25) 
or settled habitation, as in the case of Esau (Gen. 
xxv. 27 ; the LXX., however, refer it to his char- 
acter, aypotKos)' this is more fully expressed by 

rntpn the open field (Lev. xiv. 7, 53, xvii. 
5; Num. xix. 16; 2 Sam. xi. 11), with which is 
naturally coupled the notion of exposure and de- 
sertion (Jer. ix. 22; Ez. xvi. 5, xxxii. 4, xxxiii. 27, 
xxxix. 5). 

The separate plots of ground were marked off by 
stones, w'hich might easily be removed (Deut. xix. 


seems to mean the frothing at the mouth which ac- 
companies the violent religious exercitations of th€ 
fanatical Arabs on the occasion of the fjstival of the 
Nebi-Mousa. 
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14, xxvii. 17; cf. Job xxiv. 2; Prov. xxii. 28, xxiii. 
10); the absence of fences rendered the fields liable 
to damage from straying cattle (Ex. xxii. 5) or fire 
(ver. 6; 2 Sam. xiv. 30): hence the necessity of 
constantly watching flocks and herds, the people so 
employed being in the present day named Natoor 
(Wortabct, Syria, i. 2!)3). A certain amount of 
protection was gained by sowing the tallest and 
strongest of the grain crops on the outside: 
“spelt” appears to have been most commonly 
used for this purpose (Is. xxviii. 25, as in the mar- 
gin). From the absence of inclosnres, cultivated 
land of any size might be termed a fiel^l, whether 
it were a piece of ground of limited area (Gen. 
xxiii. 13, 17; Is. v. 8), a man’s whole inheritance 
(Lev. xxvii. 16 ff.; liuth iv. 5; Jcr. xxxii. 0, 25; 
Prov. xxvii. 2G, xxxi. 10), the uger publkus of a 
town (Gen. xli. 48; Neh. xii. 20), as distinct, how- 
ever, from the ground immediately adjacent to the 
walls of the Levitical cities, which was called 

W'lyO (A. V. suburbs), and was deemed an ap- 
pendage of the town itself (Josh. xxi. 11, 12), or 
lastly the territory of a people (Gen. xiv. 7, xxxii. 
3, xxxvi. 35; Num. xxi. 20; Kuth i. 6, iv. 3; 

1 Sam. vi. 1, xxvii. 7, 11). In 1 Sam. xxvii. 5, 

“ a town in the field” (A. V. country) = a pro- 
vincial town as distinct from the royal city. A 
plot of ground separated from a larger one was 

termed (Gen. xxxiii. 19; Buth ii. 

3; 1 Chr. xi. 13), or simply Hp/bri (2 Sam. xiv. 
30, xxiii. 12; cf. 2 Sam. xix. 29). Fields occa- 
sionally received names after remarkable events, as 
Helkath-llazznrim, the field of the strong men, or 
possibly of swords (2 Sam. ii. 1G), or from the use 
to which they may have been applied (2 lv. xviii. 
17; Is, vii. 3; Matt, xxvii. 7). 

It should he observed that the expressions “ fruit- 
ful field” (Is. x. 18, xxix. 17, xxxii. 15, 16) and 
“plentiful field” (Is. xvi. 10; Jcr. xlviii. 33) are 
not connected with sadeh , but with carmel, mean- 
ing a park or well-kept wood, as distinct from a 
wilderness or a forest. The same term occurs in 

2 K. xix. 23, and Is. xxxvii. 24 (A. V. Carmel ), 
Is. x. 18 (forest), and Jer. iv. 2G ( fruitful place) 
[Carmel.]. Distinct from this is the expression 

in Ez. xvii. 5, SnrrHtp (A. Y. fruitful field), 
which means a field suited* for planting suckers. 

We have further to notice other terms— (1.) 
Shedemoth (rVWlE?)» translated “fields,” and 
connected by Gescnius with the idea of inclosure. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the notion of 
burning does not rather lie at the bottom of the 
word. This gives a more consistent sense through- 
out. In Is. xvi. 8, it would thus mean the mthered 
grape; in I lab- iii. 17, blasted corn; in Jcr. xxxi. 
40, the burnt parts of the city (no “ fields ” inter- 
vened between the southeastern angle of Jerusalem 
and the Kidron); while in 2 K. xxiii. 4, and Dent, 
xxxii. 32, the sense of a place of burning is appro- 
priate. It is not therefore necessary to treat the 
word in Is. xxxvii. 27, “blasted,” as a corrupt 

leading. (2.) Abel (b^S), a well -watered spot, 
frequently employed as a prefix in proper names. 
(3.) Achu OnS), a word of Egyptian origin, 

given in the EXX. in a Grrcoizcd form, (Gen. 
xli. 2, 18, “meadow;” Job viii. 11, “flag;” Is. 
cix. 7, EXX.), meaning the flags and rushes that 


grow in the marshes of lower Egypt. ( 4 .) 3/aartA 
(rn3?D), which occurs only once (Judg. xx. 33, 

“ meadows ”): it bas been treated as a corruption 
either of care, or — "BPE, from the west 

(a7r5 Svo-fi&v, EXX.). But the sense of openness 
or exposure may be applied to it: thus, “ they came 
forth on account of the exjjosure of Gibeah,” the 
Bcnjaniites having been previously enticed away 
(ver. 31). W. L. II. 

* This practice of leaving the fields of difl'erent 
proprietors uninclosed, or separated only by a nar- 
row foot-path, explains other Scripture statements 
or allusions. Thus the sower, scattering his seed, 
as he approaches the end or side of his own lot, is 
liable to have some of the grains fall beyond the 
ploughed portion; and there, exposed on the hard 
earth (see Matt. 'xiii. 4), the fowls may come and 
devour them up. In this way also we may under- 
stand the Saviour’s passing with his disciples 
through the corn-fields on the Sabbath. Instead 
of crossing the fields and trampling down the 
grain, they no doubt followed one of these paths 
between the fields, where the grain stood within 
their reach. The olgect being to appease their 
hunger, the “ plucking of the ears of corn to eat ” 
was not, according to Jewish ideas, a violation of 
the rights of property, nor was it for that that the 
Pharisees complained of the disciples, but for break- 
ing the Sabbath (Euke vi. 1 ff.). The people cf 
Palestine grant the same liberty to the hungry at 
the present time (Bob. Bibl. Res. ii. 192). Butli, 
it is said, gleaned in “a part of the field belonging 
to Boaz ” (liuth ii. 3). We are to think of an 
open cultivated tract of country,, the property of 
various owners, and the particular part of this 
uninclosed field to which the steps of the gleaner 
brought her, was the part which belonged to Boaz. 

In the X. T., “ fields ” (aypoi) occasionally 
means farm-houses or hamlets, in distinction from 
villages and towns. See Mark v. 14, vi. 3G, 5G, 
where we have “ country ” in the A. Y. II. 

* FIELD, FULLER’S, THE. [Fuller’s 
Field, The.] 

* FIELD, POTTER'S, THE. [Acel- 
dama; Potter’s Field, The.] 

FIG, FIG-TREE, rUStf, a word of fre- 
quent occurrence in the O. T., where it signifies 
the tree Ficus carica of Einnoeus, and also its 
fruit. The EXX. render It by (tukt) and cvkov , 
and when it signifies fruit by o-vkt) [?]— also by &\r 
v or cvK&v, ficetum, in Jcr. v. 17 and Am. iv. 
9. In X. T. (tukt) is the fig-tree, and crvKa the 
figs (Jam. iii. 12). The fig-tree is very common 
in Palestine (Dcut. viii. 8). Mount Olivet was 
famous for its fig-trees in ancient times, and they 
arc still found there (see Stanley, S’, t/* P. pp. 187, 
421, 422). “ To sit under one’s own vine and one’s 
own fig-tree ” became a proverbial expression among 
the Jews to denote peace and prosperity (1 K. iv. 
25; Mic. iv. 4; Zcch. iii. 10). 'The character of 
the tree, with its wide-spreading branches, accords 

well with the derivation of the name from 
to stretch out, jyon'exit brachia. In Gen. iii. 7 
the identification of H-S-Fl Flb^ with the leaves 
of the Ficus carica has been disputed by Gese- 
uiiis, Tucli, and others, who think that the large 
leaves of the Indian Musa paradisiaca are meant 
(Germ. Adamsftige — Fr. figuier cPAdain). These 
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.eaves, however, would not have needed to be strung 
>r sewn together, and the plant itself is not of the 
jauie kind wfth the fig-tree. 

When figs are spoken of as distinguished from 

the fig-tree, the plur. form is used (see 

Jer. viii. 13). There are also the words iTTSS, 
2?, and signifying different kinds of 

figs, (a.) In Hos. ix. 10, PI'T-DS sig- 

nifies the Jirst ripe of the fig-tree , and the same 
word occurs in Is. xxviii. 4, and in Mic. vii. 1 
(comp. Jer. xxiv. 2). Lowth, on Is. xxviii. 4, 
quotes from Shaw’s Trav. p. 370, fol., a notice of 
the early fig called boccore , and in Spanish Alba~ 

corn. ( b .) ^5 is the unripe fig, which hangs 
through the winter. It is mentioned only in Cant, 
ii. 13, and its name comes from the root 205, 
cntdus full. The LXX. render it b\uydoi. It is 
found in the Greek word Brjdfpayf] = TVS, 

“ house of green figs ” (see Buxt. col. 1691). 

(c.) In the historical books of the O. T. mention 
is made of cakes of figs, used as articles of food, 
and compressed into that form for the sake of keep- 
ing them. They also appear to have been used 
remedially for boils (2 K. xx. 7 ; Is. xxxviii. 21). 

Such a cake was called nbrn, or more fully 

troNri nbrn, on account of its shape, from 

root to make round. Hence, or rather 

from the Syriac the first letter being 

dropt, came the Greek word Tra\aOr}- Athenaeus 
(xi. 500, ed. Casaub.) makes "express mention of the 
naKadr) ^vpiari p Jerome on Ez. vi. describes the 
na\adii to be a mass of figs and rich dates, formed 
into the shape of bricks or tiles, and compressed in 
order that they may keep. Such cakes harden so 
as to need cutting with an axe. W. D. 



Fig — Ficus canca. 

passages in the Gospels have given occa- 
sion to so much perplexity as that of St. Mark 
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xi. 13, where the Evangelist relates the circum- 
stance of our Lord’s cursing the fig-tree near Beth 
any: “ And seeing a fig-tree afar off having leaves 
he came, if haply he might find anything thereon . 
and when he came to it, he found nothing but 
leaves; for the time offgs was not yet.” The ap- 
parent unreasonableness of seeking fruit at a time 
when none could naturally be expected, and the 
consequent injustice of the sentence pronounced 
upon the tree, is obvious to every reader. 

The fig-tree ( Ficus caricu) in Palestine produces 
fruit at two, or even three different periods of the 
year: first, there is the biccurdh , or “early ripe 
fig,” frequently mentioned in the O. T. (see Mic 
vii. 1; Is. xxviii. 4; Hos. ix. 10), which ripens on 
an average towards the end of June, though in fa- 
vorable places of soil or temperature the figs may 
ripen a little earlier, while under less favorable 
circumstances they may not be matured till the 
middle of July. The biccurdh drops off the tree 
as soon as ripe; hence the allusion in Nab. iii. 12. 
when shaken they “ even fall into the mouth of the 
eater.” Shaw {Trav. i. 264, 8vo ed.) aptly com- 
pares the Spanish name breba for this early fruit, 
“ quasi breve,” as continuing only for a short time. 
About the time of the ripening of the biccurim , 
the karmouse or summer fig begins to be formed ; 
these rarely ripen before August, when another 
crop, called “ the winter fig,” appears. Shaw de- 
scribes this kind as being of a much longer shape 
and darker complexion than the karmouse, hanging 
and ripening 011 the tree even after the leaves are 
shed, and, provided the winter proves mild and 
temperate, as gathered as a delicious morsel in the 
spring. (Comp, also Pliny, II. N. xvi. 26, 27.) 

The attempts to explain the above-quoted pas- 
sage in St. Mark are numerous, and for the most 
part very unsatisfactory; passing over, therefore, 
the ingenious though objectionable reading pro- 
posed by Dan. Heinsius {Exercit. Sac. ed. 1639, 
p. 116) of ov yap 7 ) 1 /, Kaipbs <tvk(ov — “where he 
was, it was the season for figs ” — and merely men- 
tioning another proposal to read that clause 
of the evangelist’s remark as a question, 
“for was it not the season of figs ? ” and the 
no less unsatisfactory rendering of Hammond 
(Annot. on St. Mark), “ it was not a good 
season for figs,” we come to the interpreta- 
tions which, though not perhaps of recent 
origin, we find in modern works. 

The explanation which has found favor 
with most writers is that which understands 
the words Kaipbs crvKiav to mean “ the fig- 
harvest;” the yap in this case is referred 
not to the clause immediately preceding, “he 
found nothing hut leaves,” but to the more 
remote one, “ he came if haply he might find 
anything thereon;” for a similar trajection 
Vftit is usual to refer to Mark xvi. 3, 4; the 
ST sense of the whole passage would then be as 
Mj follows : “ And seeing a fig-tree afar off hav- 
ing leaves, he came if perchance he might 
find any fruit 011 it (and he ought to have 
found some), for the time of gathering it 
had not yet arrived, but when he came he 
found nothing but leaves.” (See the notes 
in the Greek Testaments of Burton, Trollope, 
Bloomfield, Webster and Wilkinson: Mac- 
knight, Harm, of the Gospels, ii. 591, note, 
1809; Elsley’s Annot. ad 1. c., Arc. ) A for- 
cible objection to this explanation will be 
found in the fact that at the time implied, namely, 
the end of March or the beginning of April, no figs 
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it all eatable would be found on the trees; tne bic- 
c.ttrim seldom ripen in Palestine before the end of 
hme, and at the time of the Passover the fruit, to use 
Shaw’s expression, would he “ hard and no bigger 
than common plums,” corresponding in this state 

to the png (jim (D\j2) of Cant. ii. 13, wholly unfit 
for food in an unprepared state, and it is but rea- 
Bonable to infer that our Lord expected to find some- 
thing more palatable than these small sour things 
upon a tree which by its show of foliage bespoke, 
though falsely, a corresponding show of good fruit, 
for it is important to remember that tin' fruit comes 
before the leaves. Again, if uatp6s dendtes the 
“fig-harvest,” we must suppose, that although the 
fruit might not have been ripe, the season was not 
very far distant, and that the figs in consequence 
must have been considerably more matured than 
these hard paggim ; but is it probable that St. 
Mark should have thought it necessary to state that 
it was not yet the season for gathering figs in Mareh, 
when they could not have been fit to gather before 
June at the earliest? 

There is another way of seeking to get over the 
difficulty, by supposing that the tree in question 
was not of the ordinary kind. Celsius (Ilierob. ii. 
385) says there is a peculiar fig-tree known to the 

Jews by the name of Benoth-shuach jTIDD), 

which produces gross uli, “ small unripe figs ” ( pag- 
gim) every year, but only good fruit every third 
year; and that our Lord came to this tree at a 
time when the ordinary annual grossuli only were 
produced ! We are ignorant as to what tree the 
Benoth-shuach may denote, but it is obvious that 
the apparent unreasonableness remains as it was. 

As to the tree which Whitby ( Comment, in 
Mark, 1. c.) identifies with the one in question, 
that it was that kind which Theophrastus {llist. 
Plant, iv. 2, § 4) calls aei(pv\\ov, “ evergreen,” it 
is enough to observe that this is no fig at all, but 
the Carob or Locust tree ( Cevatonia siliquu). 

It appears to us, after a long and diligent study 
of the whole question, that the difficulty is best 
met by looking it full in the face, and by admitting 
that the words of the evangelist are to he taken in 
the natural order in which they stand, neither 
having recourse to trajectwn , nor to unavailable 
attempts to prove that eatable figs could have been 
found on the trees in March. It is true that occa- 
sionally the winter figs remain on the tree in mild 
seasons, and may be gathered the following spring, 
but this is not to he considered a usual circum- 
stance; and even these figs, which ripen late in the 
year, do not, in the natural order of things, con- 
tinue on the tree at a time when it is shooting 
forth its leaves. 

But, after all, where is the unreasonableness of 
the whole transaction? It was stated above that 
the fruit of the fig-tree appears before the leates; 
consequently if the tree produced leaves it should 
also have had some figs as well. As to what nat- 
ural causes had operated to effect so unusual a 
hing as fur a tig-tree to have leaves in March, it is 
unimportant to inquire; but the stepping out of 
die way with the possible chance («/ dpa t si forte , 

1 under the circumstances; ” see Winer, Gram, of 
A r . T. hid ion , p. 405, Masson’s transl.) of finding 
stable fruit on a fig-tree in leaf at the end of 
March, would probably be repeated by any observ- 
ant modern traveller in Palestine. The whole 
question turns on the pretensions of the tree; had 
•t not proclaimed by its foliage its superiority over 
dther titr-trccs, and thus proudly exhibited its pre- 


cociousness, had our Lord at th.it season cf tlu 
year visited any of the other fig-trees upon which 
no leaves had as yet appeared with the prospect of 
finding fruit, — then the ease would he altered, and 
the unreasonableness and injustice real. The wordi 
of St. Mark, therefore, are to be understood in the 
sense which the order of the words naturally eug 
gests. The evangelist gives the reason why uo 
fruit was found on the tree, namely, “ because it 
was not the time for fruit;” we are left to infei 
the reason why it ought to hare had fruit if it were 
true to its pretensions; and it must be remembered 
that this miracle had a typical design, to show how 
God would deal with the Jews, who, professing like 
this precocious fig-tree “ to he first,” should be 
“ last ” in his favor, seeing that no fruit was pro- 
duced in their lives, but only, as Wordsworth well 
expresses it, “ the rustling leaves of a religious 
profession, the barren traditions of the Pharisees, 
the ostentatious display of the Law, and vain exu- 
berance of words without the good fruit of works.” 

Since the above was written we have referred to 
Trench’s Notes on the Miracles (p. 438), and find 
that this writer’s remarks are strongly corroborative 
of the views expressed in this article. The follow- 
ing observation is so pertinent that we cannot 
do better than quote it : “ All the explanations 
which go to prove that, according to the natural 
order of things in a climate like that of Palestine, 
there might have been, even at this early time of 
the year, figs on that tree, either winter figs which 
had survived till spring, or the early figs of spring 
themselves — all these, ingenious as they often are, 
yet seem to me beside the matter. For, without 
entering further into the question whether they 
prove their point or not, they shatter upon that 
ov yap v Ktupbs cvkccv of St. Mark; from which 
it is plain that no such calculation of probabilities 
brought the Lord thither , but those abnormal leaves 
which he had a right to count would have been ac- 
companied with abnormal fruit.” See also Trench’s 
admirable reference to Ez. xvii. 24. W. II. 

* Lange ( Bibelwerk , ii. 110) adopts the trajeciion 
view, mentioned in the preceding article. In the 
ov yap clause, he finds in effect a reason, not why 
Jesus should not have expected to find figs on the 
tree (namely, because it was not the time for figs 
to he ripe), but just the reverse, i. e. why he might be 
expected to have found them (since the leaves had 
come) provided it was not so late in the season that 
they had been gathered. Mark states, therefore, 
essentially for the reader’s information, that this 
reason for the disappointment (ov yap uatpbs 
crvKoov) did not exist, and hence the deceitful tree 
could justly serve as a fit symbol of false professors 
of tiie gos|)d. The season for the harvesting of 
figs ditiers in different lands, lienee Mark’s foreign 
readers (he only gives the explanation) would need 
to he informed, that it was not, in this partic- 
ular instance, too early for tigs on the one hand 
(as the leaves showed), and not too late on the 
other, as the harvest- time was not past. For the 
possibility that a species of the fig-tree might have 
leaves, and even fruit, “in the warm, sheltered ra- 
vines of Olivet,” at the time of the Passover, see 
Thomson's Land $ Book , i. 538. II. 

Fin (ttrna, um; c\7n?, MMim 

apK€v9os, ueSpos, ttItvs, Kvirdpiffcros, irevKT} 
abiiS , enpressns). The Hebrew term in all proha- 
I hility denotes either the Pi inis hahptnsis or the 
\j unipenis eveefsa, both of which trees grow in 
• l^ebanon, and would supply excellent timber fur tbi 
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purposes to which we learn in Scripture the berosh 
was applieJ; as, for instance, for boards or planks 
for the Temple (1 K. vi. 15); for its two doors 
(ver. 34); for the ceiling of the greater house (2 
Chr. iii. 5); for ship-boards (Ez. xxvii. 5); for 
musical instruments (2 Sam. vi. 5). The red heart- 
wood of the tall fragrant juniper of Lebanon was 
qo doubt extensively used in the building of the 
Temple ; and the identification of berosh or beroth 
with this tree receives additional confirmation from 
the LXX. words apicevdos and Ktbpos, “a juni- 
per.’ r The deodar, the larch, and Scotch fir, which 
have been by some writers identified with the 5e- 
rosh, do not exist in Syria or Palestine. [Cedar.] 

W. H. 

FIRE (1. nop: ignis : 2. and also 

: (pSis: lux ; flame or light). The applications 
of fire in Scripture may be classed as: — 

I. Religious. — (1.) That which consumed the 
burnt sacrifice, and the incense offering, beginning 
with the sacrifice of Noali (Gen. viii. 20), and con- 
tinued in the ever burning fire on the altar, first 
kindled from heaven (Lev. vi. 9, 13, ix. 24), and 
rekindled at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple 
(2.Chr. vii. 1, 3). (2.) The symbol of Jehovah’s 

presence, and the instrument of his power, in the 
way either of approval or of destruction (Ex. iii. 2, 
xiv. 19, xix. 18; Num. xi. 1, 3; Judg. xiii. 20; 
1 K. xviii. 38; 2 Iv. i. 10, 12, ii. 11, vi. 17; comp. 
Is. li. 6, Ixvi. 15, 24; Joel ii. 30; Mai. iii. 2, 3, iv. 
1; Mark Lx. 44; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Kev. xx. 14, 15; 
Reland, Ant. Sacr. i. 8, p. 20; Jennings, Jeicish 
Ant. ii. J, p. 301; Joseph. Ant. iii. 8, § G, viii. 4, 
§ 4). Parallel with this application of fire and 
with its symbolical meaning is to be noted the sim- 
ilar use for sacrificial purposes, and the respect paid 
to it, or to the heavenly bodies as symbols of deity, 
which prevailed among so many nations of antiq- 
uity, and of which the traces are not even now 
gxtinct: e. g. the Sabcean and Magian systems of 
worship, and their alleged connection with Abra- 
ham (Spencer, de Leg. Ilebr. ii. 1, 2); the occa- 
sional relapse of the Jews themselves into sun-, or 
its coiTupted form of fire-worship (Is. xxvii. 9; 

comp. Gesen. p. 489; Deut. xvii. 3; Jer. 

viii. 2; Ez. viii. 1G; Zeph. i. 5; 2 K. xvii. 16, xxi. 
3, xxiii. 5, 10, 11, 13; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. c. vi. 
§§ 405, 408) [Moloch] ; the worship or deification 
of heavenly bodies or of fire, prevailing to gome 
extent, as among the Persians, so also even in 
Egypt (Her. iii. 16 ; IVilkinson, Anc. Egypt, i. 328, 
abridgm.); the sacred fire of the Greeks and Ko- 
mars (Thuc. i. 24, ii. 15; Cic. de Leg. ii. 8, 12; 
Liv. xxviii. 12; Dionys. ii. 67; Plut. Numa, 9, i. 
263, ed. Reiske) ; the ancient forms and usages of 
worship, differing from each other in some impor- 
tant respects, but to some extent similar in princi- 
ple, of Mexico and Peru (Prescott, Mexico , i. 60, 
64; Peru , i. 101); and lastly the theory of the so- 
called Guebres of Persia, and the Parsees of Bom- 
bay. (Fraser, Persia , c. iv. pp. 141, 162, 164; Sir 
R. K. Porter, Travels , ii. 50, 424; Chardin, Voy- 
i iges y ii. 310, iv. 258, viii. 367 ff.; Niebuhr, Voy- 
ages, ii. 36, 37; Mandclslo, Travels , b. i. p. 76; 
Gibbon, Hist. c. viii., i. 335, ed. Smith; Benj. of 
Tudela, Early Trav. pp. 114, 116; Burckhardt, 
Syria , p. 156.) 

The perpetual fire on the altar was to be replen- 
ished with wood every morning (Lev. vi. 12; comp, 
(s. xxxi. 9). According to the Gemara, it was 
divided into 3 parts, one for burning the victims, 
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one for incense, and one for supply of the other por- 
tions (Lev. vi. 15; Reland, Antiq. Ileb. i. 1, 8, p. 
26; and ix. 10, p. 98). Fire for sacred purposes 
obtained elsewhere than from the altar was called 
“ strange fire,” and for use of such Nadab and 
Abihu were punished with death by fire from God 
(Lev. x. 1, 2; Num. iii. 4, xxvi. 61). 

(3.) In the case of the spoil taken from the Mid- 
ianites, such articles as could bear it were purified 
by fire as well as in the water appointed for tha 
purpose (Num. xxxi. 23). The victims slain for 
sin-offerings were afterwards consumed by fire out- 
side the camp (Lev. iv. 12, 21, vi. 30, xvi. 27; 
Heb. xiii. 11). The Nazarite who had completed 
his vow, marked its completion by shaving his head 
and casting the hair into the fire on the altar oil 
which the peace-offerings were being sacrificed 
(Num. vi. 18). 

II. Domestic. — Besides for cooking purposes, fire 
is often required in Palestine for warmth (Jer. 
xxxvi. 22; Mark xiv. 54; John xviii. 18; Harmer, 
Obs. i. 125; Raumer, p. 79). For this purpose a 
hearth with a chimney is sometimes constructed, 
on which either lighted wood or pans of charcoal 
are placed (Harmer, i. 405). In Persia a bole 
made in the floor is sometimes filled with charcoal, 
ou which a sort of table is set covered with a car- 
pet; and the company placing their feet under the 
carpet draw it over themselves (Olearius, Travels , 
p. 294; Chardin, Voyages, viii. 190). Rooms in 
Egypt are warmed, when necessary, with pans of 
charcoal, as there are no fire-places except in the 
kitchens (Lane, Mod. Egypt, i. 41; Englishw. in 
Egypt, ii. 11). [Coal, Amer. ed.] 

On the Sabbath the law forbade any fire to be 
kindled even for cooking (Ex. xxxv. 3; Num. xv. 
32). To this general prohibition the Jews added 
various refinements, e. g. that on the eve of the 
Sabbath no one might read with a light, though 
passages to be read on the Sabbath by children in 
schools might be looked out by the teacher. If a 
Gentile lighted a lamp, a Jew might use it, but not 
if it had been lighted for the use of the Jew. If 
a festival day fell on the Sabbath eve no cooking 
was to be done (Mishn. Shabb. i. 3, xvi. 8, vol. ii. 
4, 56, Moed Katon, ii. vol. ii. 287, Surenhus.). 

TIL The dryness of the land in the hot season 
in Syria of course increases liability to accident 
from fire. The Law therefore ordered that any one 
kindling a fire which caused damage to corn in a 
field should make restitution (Ex. xxii. 6 ; comp. 
Judg. xv. 4, 5; 2 Sam. xiv. 30; Mishn. Maccoth , 

vi. 5, 6, vol. iv. p. 48, Surenhus. ; Burckhardt, 
Syria, pp. 496, 622). 

IV. Punishment of death by fire was awarded 
by the Law only in the cases of incest with a 
mother-in-law, and of unchastity on the part of a 
daughter of a priest (Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9). In the 
former case both the parties, in the latter the 
woman only, was to suffer. This sentence appears 
to have been a relaxati6n of the original practice in 
such cases (Gen. xxxviii. 24). Among other nations, 
burning appears to have been no uncommon mode, 
if not of judicial punishment, at least of vengeance 
upon captives; and in a modified form was not 
unknown in war among the Jews themselves (2 
Sam. xii. 31; Jer. xxix. 22; Dan. iii. 20, 21). In 
certain cases the bodies of executed criminals and 
of infamous persons were subsequently burnt (Josh. 

vii. 25; 2 Iv. xxiii. 16). 

The Jews were expressly ordered to destroy the 
idols of the heathen nations, and especially any citj 
of their own relapsed into idolatry (Ex. xxxii, 20 
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2 K. x. 20; Pent. vii. 5, xii. 3, xiii. 10). In some 
rases the cities, and in the case of Razor, the 
chariots also, were, by God’s order, consumed with 
fire (Josh. vi. 24, viii. 28, xi. G, 9, 13). One of 
the exjtedients of war in sieges was to set Are to 
the gate of the besieged place (Judg. ix. 49, 52). 
[Sikgi:s.] 

V. Incense was sometimes burnt in honor of the 
dead, especially royal jjersonages, its is mentioned 
specially in the eases of Asa and Zedekiah, and 
negatively in that of Jehoram (2 (Jkr. xvi. 14, xxi. 
19; Jer. xxxiv. 5). 

Yl. The use of fire in metallurgy was well known 
to the Hebrews at the time of the Exodus (Ex. 
xxxii. 24, xxxv. 32, xxxvii. 2, G, 17, xxxviii. 2, 8; 
Num. xvi. 38, 39). [Handicraft.] 

VII. Eire or Game is used in a metaphorical 
sense to express excited feeling and divine inspira- 
tion, and also to describe temporal calamities and 
future punishments (Ps. lxvi. 12; Jer. xx. 9; Joel 
ii. 30; Mai. iii. 2; Matt. xxv. 41; Mark ix. 43; 
Kev. xx. 15). II. W. P. 

FIRE-PAN (nrina : TTVprfoV, dvfXKXTTJpl- 
o*/: if/nium receptaculum , tkunbulum ), one of the 
vessels of the Temple service (Ex. xxvii. 3, xxxviii. 
3; 2 Iv. xxv. 15; Jer. Iii. 19). The same word is 
elsewhere rendered “ snuff-dish ” (Ex. xxv. 38, 
xxxvii. 23; Num. iv. 9; iTrapvarrjp^ emunctorium) 
and ‘‘censer” (Lev. x. 1, xvi. 12; Num. xvi. G If.). 
'Hiere appear, therefore, to have been two articles 
so called; one, like a chafing-dish, to carry live 
coals for the purpose of burning incense; another, 
like a snuffer-dish, to be used in trimming the 
lamps, in order to carry the snuffers and eonvey 
away the snuff*. \V. L. 13. 

FIRKIN. [Measures.] 

FI RIM AMENT. This term was introduced 
into our language from the Vulgate, which gives 
jir momentum as the equivalent of the (rrepecoiua of 

the LXX. and the rakin (Y > jTl) 0 f the Hebrew 
text (Gen. i. G). r Hie Hebrew term first demands 
notice. It is generally regarded as expressive of 
simple expansion, and is so rendered in the margin 
of the A. V. (/. c.); but the true idea of the word 
is a complex one, taking in the mode by which the 
expansion is effected, and consequently implying 
the nature of the material expanded. The verb 
rah a means to expand by beating, whether by the 
hand, the foot, or any instrument. It is especially 
used, however, of heating out metals into thin 
plates (Ex. xxxix. 3; Num. xvi. 39), and hence the 

substantive = “ broad plates” of metal 

(Num. xvi. 38). It is thus applied to the flattened 
surface of the solid earth (Is. xlii. 5, xliv. 24; Ps. 
cxxxvi. Gb'and it is in this sense that the term is 
applied to the heaven in Job xxxvii. 18 — “ Hast 
thou spread (rather hammered) out the sky which 
is strong, and as a molten looking-glass” — the 
mirrors to which he refers being made of metal. 
The sense of solidity , therefore, is combined with 
the ideas of expansion and tenuity in the term rahia. 
Saalsehiitz {Archtml. ii. G7) conceives that the idea 
of solidity is inconsistent with Gen. ii. G, which 
anplies, according to him, the passage of the mist 
ihrough the rahia ; he therefore gives it the sense 
af pure expansion — it is the lar^c and lofty room 
in which the winds, A-c., have their abode. But it 
diould he observed that Gen. ii. G implies the very 
reverse. If the mist had penetrated the rahia it 

ould have descended in the form of rain ; the mist, 


however, was formed under thero/Tf, and resemble* 
a heavy dew — a mode of fructifying the earth 
which, from its regularity and quietude, was more 
appropriate to a state of innocence than rain, the 
occasional violence of which associated it with the 
idea of divine vengeance. But the same idea of 
solidity runs through all the references to the rahia . 
In Ex. xxiv. 30, it is represented as a solid floor — 
“ a paved work of a sapphire stone;” nor is the 

image much weakened if we regard the word 

as applying to the transparency of the stone rather 
than to the paring as in the A. V., either sense 
being admissible. So again, in Ez. i. 22-20, the 
“firmament” is the floor on which the throne of 
the Most High is placed. That the rahia should 
be transparent, as implied in the comparisons with 
the sapphire (Ex. /. c.) and with crystal (Ez. 1. c . ; 
comp. I lev. iv. G), is by no means inconsistent with 
its solidity. Further, the office of the rahia in the 
economy of the world demanded strength and sub- 
stance. It was to sene as a division between the 
waters above and the waters below (Gen. i. 7). In 
order to enter into this description we must carry 
our ideas hack to the time when the earth was a 
chaotic mass, overspread with water, in which the 
material elements of the heavens were intermingled. 
The first step, therefore, in the work of orderly 
arrangement was to separate the elements of heaven 
and earth, and to fix a floor of partition between 
the waters of the heaven and the waters of the 
earth; and accordingly the rahia was created to 
support the upper reservoir (Bs. cxlviii. 4; comp. 
Ps. civ. 3, where Jehovah is represented as “build- 
ing his chambers of water,” not simply “ in water,” 

as the A. V. ; the prep. 22 signifying the maternal 

out of which the beams and joists were made), 
itself being supported at the edge or rim of the 
earth’s disk by the mounhiins (2 Sam. xxii. 8; Job 
xxvi. 11). In keeping with this view the rahia 
was provided with “windows” (Gen. vii. 11; Is. 
xxiv. 38; Mai. iii. 10) and “doors” (Ps. Ixxviii. 
23), through which the rain and the snow might 
descend. A secondary purpose which the rahia 
served was to support the heavenly bodies, sun, 
moon, and stars (Gen. i. 14), in which they were 
fixed as "nails, and from which, consequently, they 
might he said to drop off (Is. xiv. 12, xxxiv. 4; 
Matt. xxiv. 29). In all these particulars we ree- 
ognize the same view as was entertained by the 
Greeks and, to a certain extent, by the Latins. 
The former applied to the heaven such epithets is 
“brazen” (x<xAk€OF, //. xvii. 425; TroAir^aA/fov, 
ll. v. 504) and “ iron ” (o'/S^peop, Od. xv. 328, 
xvii. 505) — epithets also used in the Scriptures 
(Lev. xxvi. 19) — and that this was not merely 
poetical embellishment appears from the views pro- 
mulgated by their philosophers, Empedocles (Plu- 
tarch, Plac. Phil. ii. 31) and Artemidoms (Scnec. 
Qinvst. vii. 13).' The same idea is expressed in the 
ceelo aflixa sulera of the Latins (Plin. ii. 39, xviii. 
57). If it he objected to the Mosaic account that 
the view embodied in the word rahia does not 
harmonize with strict philosophical truth, the 
answer to such an objection is, that the writer 
describes things ns they appear rather than as they 
arc. But in truth the same absence of philosophic 
truth may he traced throughout all the terms ap- 
plied to tins subject, and the objection is levelled 
rather against the principles of language than any- 
thing else. Examine the I-atin cirhm (#fo?Aor), 
the “ hollow place” or cave scooped out of solid 
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!pa e. our own “ heaven,” i. e. what is heaved up ; 
‘lie Greek ovpavSs, similarly significant of height 
(Pott. Etym, Forsch. i. 123) ; or the German 
“hiruwel,” from heimeln , to cover — the “roof” 
which constitutes the “ heim ” or abode of man: 
in each there is a large amount of philosophical 
er*nr. Correctly speaking, of course, the atmosphere 
is the true rakia by which the clouds are supported, 
and undefined space is the abode of the celestial 
bodies. There certainly appears an inconsistency 
in treating the rakia as the support both of the 
clouds- and of the stars, for it could not have escaped 
observation that the clouds were below the stars: 
but perhaps this may be referred to the same feeling 
which is expressed in the cceluni ruit- of the Latins, 
the downfall of the rakia in stormy weather. 
Although the rakia and the shamayim (“ heavens”) 
are treated as identical in Gen. i. 8, yet it was 
more correct to recognize a distinction between 
them, as implied in the expression “ firmament of 
the heavens” (Gen. i. 11), the former being the 
upheaving power and the latter the upheaved body 
— the former the line of demarcation between 
heaven and earth, the latter the strata or stories 
into which the heaven was divided. W. L. 15. 

* We must distinguish the merely ideal and 
poetical imagery in later writings (Ps. civ. 3; 2 
Sam. xxii. 8; Job xxvi. 11, xxxvii. 18), and in 
symbolic vision (Ez. i. 22-26), from the purely 
descriptive, though manifestly phenomenal, repre- 
sentation in Genesis. Ill the latter, it is also neces- 
sary to distinguish between the phenomena de- 
scribed, and the processes which we may presuppose 
as being anterior to and the cause of them, but of 
which the sacred writer makes no account." More- 
over, we should not overlook the writer’s purpose, 
to give, in a few broad and powerful strokes, the 
great outlines of creation; shadowing forth its deep 
mysteries in a series of grand and impressive rep- 
resentations, on a scale of magnificence which is 
without a parallel. In the tone of description suited 
to such a purpose, minute specification is out of 
place. All is vast, and general. Let anything be 
added in the way of minute distinction, or of ex- 
planation and conciliation, and the whole style of 
conception is changed. 

One stage among these mysterious processes was 
the separation of the waters enveloping the earth 
into waters above and waters below. The phenom- 
enon to be described — not explained but simply 
described as a phenomenon — is the unfailing sup- 
ply of the former, poured down from time to tune 
for ages without stint, and never exhausted. It 
accords with the whole tone of this remarkable and 
unique document, to describe this phenomenon as 


* * This remark is applicable to many points in the 
account of the creation, and among others to the 
firmament (expanse) and to the appearance in it of 
the heavenly bodies on the fourth day. T. J. C. 

b * The etymological argument, in the preceding 
article, only proves that the sense of simple expansion, 
as in all such cases, originated in an act observable 
by the senses. The irrelevance of some references (as, 
for example, Ex. xxiv. 10 ; Is. xiv. 12, xxxiv. 4) seems 
too obvious to require correction. Gen. ii. 6 (in a 
document completing the account of creation, but 
wholly different in style from ch. i. 1— ii. 3) describes 
he ordinary process in the formation of clouds and 
die descent of rain ; the ascent of vapors (mist) being 
txpressed by the Hebrew imperfect tense, as an act con- 
tinued and repeated from time to time, and the descent 
3f rain by the perfect, as a single act completed at 
:mce. T. J G. 
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a separation of waters by a firmament (more prop- 
erly, expanse b ) interposed between the waters be- 
low and the waters above, dividing the one froa 
the other. If in this same expanse the heavenly 
bodies are set, it is what we should expect in a 
style of representation which excludes minute cir- 
cumstantial detail. This is a trait, moreover, that 
is true to nature, as it appears in an oriental sky; 
where the stars at night seem to be set in the same 
expanse in which the clouds also are seen, and far 
beyond is the blue vault that bounds it. c Tbo 
description, therefore, is phenomenally true; nor 
can science urge anything against it, since the 
stars, though not in the same limit of space, are 
set in the same expanse. 

It may be said to be now well established, that 
the phenomena of creation, as described here, in its 
successive stages, accord with its deepest mysteries, 
as science is gradually unfolding them. T. J. C. 

FIRST-BORN ttpoct6tokos : pri 

mogenitus ; from "“DS, early ripe, Gesen. p. 206), 
applied equally both to animals and human beings. 
That some rights of primogeniture existed in very 
early times is plain, but it is not so clear in what 
they consisted. They have been classed as, (a) 
authority over the rest of the family; (b) priest- 
hood; (c) a double portion of the inheritance. The 
birthright of Esau and of Reuben, set aside by 
authority or forfeited by misconduct, prove a gen- 
eral privilege as well as quasi-sacredness of primo- 
geniture (-Gen. xxv. 23, 31, 34, xlix. 3; 1 Chr. v. 
1; Heb. xii. 16), and a precedence which obviously 
existed, and is alluded to in various passages (as 
Ps. lxxxix. 27 ; Job xviii. 13; Rom. viii. 20; Col. i. 
15; Heb. xii. 23) [Birthright]; but the story 
of Esau’s rejection tends to show the supreme and 
sacred authority of the parent irrevocable even by 
himself, rather than inherent right existing in the 
eldest son, which was evidently not inalienable (Gen. 
xxvii. 29, 33, 36 ; Grotius, Calmct, Patrick, Ivnobel, 
on Gen. xxv.). 

Under the law, in memory of the Exodus, the 
eldest son was regarded as devoted to God, and was 
in every case to be redeemed by an offering not 
exceeding 5 shekels, within one month from birth 
If he died before the expiration of 30 days, the 
Jewish doctors held the father excused, but liable 
to the payment if he outlived that time (Ex. xiii. 
12-15, xxii. 20; Num. viii. 17, xviii. 15, 16; Lev. 
xxvii. 6; Lightfoot, Ilor. Flebr. on Luke ii. 22; 
Philo, eh Pr. Sacerd. i., ii. 233, Mangey). This 
devotion of the first-born was believed to indicate a 
priesthood belonging to the eldest sons of families, 
which being set aside in the case of Reuben, was 


c * An oriental sky,” says Prof. Hackett (Illustra- 
tions of Scripture , p. 31, 8th ed.) ff has another peculi- 
arity, which adds very much to its impressive appear- 
ance. With us the stars seem to adhere to the face of 
the heavens ; they form the most distant objects within 
the range of vision ; they appear to be set in a ground- 
work of thick darkness, beyond which the eye does 
not penetrate. . . . But in Eastern climes the stars 
seem to hang, like burning lamps, midway between 
heaven and earth ; the pure atmosphere enables us to 
see a deep expanse of blue ether lying far beyond 
them. The hemisphere above us glows and sparkles 
with innumerable firei that appear as if kept burning 
iu their position by an immediate act of the Omnipo- 
tent, instead of resting on a frame-work which sub 
serves the illusion of seeming to give to them theii 
support.” T J. C 
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transferred to the tribe of Levi. This priesthood 
is said to have lasted till the completion of the 
Tabernacle (Jahn, Arch. Bibl. x. § 1G5, 387 ; l’atriek, 
Selden, c/e Syn. e. 10; Mishn. Ztbachhn , xiv. 4, 
vol. v. p. 58; comp. Ex. xxiv. 5). 

The ceremony of redemption of the first-born is 
described by Cahuot from Leo of Modena (Calm. 
on Num. xviii.). The eldest son received a double 
portion of the father’s inheritance (Dcut. xxi. 17), 
but not of the mother’s (Mishn. Btcorcth, viii. ( J). 

If the father had married two wives, of whom he 
preferred one to the other, he was forbidden to give 
precedence to the son of the one, if the child of the 
other were the first-born (L)eut. xxi. 15, 16). In 
the case of lcviratc marriage, the son of the next 
brother succeeded to his uncle’s vacant inheritance 
(Deut. xxv. 5, 6). Under the monarchy, the eldest 
son usually, but not always, as appears in the ease 
of Solomon, succeeded his father in the kingdom 
(l K. i. 30, ii. 22). 

The male first-born of animals : 

hiauotyov fxnrpav' quod aperit vulva m) was also 
devoted to God (Ex. xiii. 2, 12, 13, xxii. 29, xxxiv. 
19, 20; Philo, l. c. and Quit rerum cliv. hares , 24, 
i. 489, Mang.). Unclean animals were to be re- 
deemed with the addition of one fifth of the value, 
or else put to death ; or if not redeemed, to he sold, 
and the price given to the priests (Lev. xxvii. 13, 
27, 28). The first-born of an ass was to be redeemed 
with a lamb, or, if not redeemed, put to death (Ex. 
xiii. 13, xxxiv. 20; Num. xviii. 15). Of cattle, 
goats, or sheep, the first-born from eigRt days to 
twelve months old were not to be used, but offered 
in sacrifice. After the burning of the fat, the 
remainder was appropriated to the priests (Ex. 
xxii. 30; Num. xviii. 17, 18; Dcut. xv. 19, 20; 
Neh. x. 30). If there were any blemish, the animal 
was not to be sacrificed, but eaten at home (Deut. 
xv. 21, 22, and xii. 5-7, xiv. 23). Various refine- 
ments on the subject of blemishes are to be found 
in Mishn. llecoroth. (See Mai. i. 8. lly “first- 
lings,” Deut. xiv. 23, compared with Num. xviii. 
17, are meant tithe animals: see Boland, Antiq. iii. 
10, p. 327 ; .Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 387.) II. W. P. 

♦ FIRST-BORN, DEATH OF THE. 
[Plagues, 10.] 

FIRST-FRUITS. (1.) iTtTNn, from 
tiJS'n, shake , Gesen. pp. 1249, 1252; sometimes 
Dvyoa n'tcYn. ( 2 .) onnsa in P i. only, or 

□ V ‘]!Z5S, Gesen. p. 20G: usually Trp(*)Toycvv{)para^ 
iLTrapxnl to )u TTpwToycvvripdTwv (Ex. xxiii. 19): 
vrimitiie ( J'ruyuni ini tin , prim itiva. (3.) 

Gesen. p. 127G: acpaipcjua, anapx‘f) : primitiie. 

Besides the first-born of man and of beast, the 
Uiw required that offerings of first-fruits of produce 
should be made publicly by the nation at each of 
the three great yearly festivals, and also by indi- 
viduals without limitation of time. No ordinance 
appears to have been more distinctly recognized 
than this, so that the use of the term in the way 
af illustration carried with it a full significance even 
b N. T. times (l’rov. iii. 9; 'l’ob. i. G; 1 Maec. iii. 
49; Bom. viii. 23, xi. 1G; Jam. i. 18; Bev. xiv. 
1). (1.) The Law ordered in general, that the first 

of all rip* fruits and of liqufrs, or, as it is twice 
expressed, the first of first-fruits, should be offered 
ji God’s house (Ex. xxii. 29, xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2G; 
Philo, de Monarchic ii. 3 (ii 224., Mang.)). (2.) 
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On the morrow after the Passover Sabbath, ». t. cm 
the lGth of Nisan, a sheaf of new corn was to be 
brought to the priest, and waved before the altar 
in acknowledgment of the gift of fruitfulness (l>ev 
xxiii. 5, G, 10, 12, ii. 12). Josephus tells us that 
the sheaf was of barley, and that until this cere- 
mony had been performed, no harvest work was to 
be begun (Joseph. Ant. iii. 10, § 5). (3.) At the 

expiration of seven weeks from this time, i. e. at 
the Feast of Pentecost, an oblation was to be made 
of two loaves of leavened bread made from the new 
Hour, which were to be waved in like manner w**h 
the Passover sheaf (Ex. xxxiv. 22; Lev. xxiii. 15, 
17 ; Num. xxviii. 2G). (4.) The Feast of Ingath- 

ering, i. e. the Feast of Tabernacles in the 7th 
month, was itself an acknowledgment of the fruits 
of the harvest (Ex. xxiii. 10, xxxiv. 22; Lev. xxiii. 
39). These four sorts of offerings were national. 
Besides them, the two following were of an indi- 
vidual kind, but the last was made by custom to 
assume also a national character. (5.) A cake of 
the first dongli that was baked was to be offered as 
a heave-offering (Num. xv. 19, 21). (G.) The first- 
fruits of the land were to be brought in a basket to 
the holy place of God’s choice, and there presented 
to the priest, who was to set the basket down before 
the altar. The offerer was then, in words of which 
the outline, if not the whole form was prescribed, 
to recite the story of Jacob’s descent into Egypt, 
and the deliverance therefrom of his posterity ; and 
to acknowledge the blessiilgs with which God had 
visited him (Dcut. xxvi. 2-11). 

The offerings, both public and private, resolve 
themselves into two classes: (a.) Produce in gen- 
eral, in the Mislma Biccurim , first-fruits, 

primitivi fructus , 7 r pooroyevviifxaTay raw produce. 
(6.) j*TVl2T"V*1, Terumoth , offerings, primitiev , 
a7rapx u L prepared produce (Gesen. p. 127G; Au- 
gustine, Quast. in l/ept. iv. 32, vol. iii. p. 732; 
Spencer, cfe Ley. Ihbr. iii. 9, p. 713; Boland, 
Antiq. iii. 7; Philo, de Pram. Sacerd. 1 (ii. 233, 
Mang.); de Sacrijic. Abel, et Cain , 21 (i. 177, M.)). 

(a.) Of the public offerings of first-fruits, the l^iw 
defined no place from which the Passover sheaf 
should be chosen, but the Jewish custom, so far as 
it is represented by the Mishna, prescribed that 
the wave-sheaf or sheaves should be taken from 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem (Tewmothy x. 2). 
Deputies from the Sanhedrim went out on the eve 
of the festival, and tied the growing stalks in 
bunches. In the evening of the festival day the 
sheaf was cut with all possible publicity, and car- 
ried to the Temple. It was there threshed, and an 
omer of grain, after being winnowed, was bruised 
and roasted : after it had been mixed with oil and 
frankincense laid upon it, the priest waved the of- 
fering in all directions. A handful was thrown on 
the altar-fire, and the rest belonged to the priests, 
to be eaten by those who were free from ceremonial 
defilement. After this the harvest might be car- 
ried on. After the destruction of the Temple all 
this was discontinued, on the principle, as it seems, 
that the House of God was exclusively the place 
for oblation (Lev. ii. 14, x. 14, xxiii. 13; Num. 
xviii. 11; Mislm. Terwn. v. G, x. 4, 5; Shekalim 
viii. 8; Joseph. Ant. iii. 10, § 5; Philo, de Pram 
Sacerd. 1 (ii. 233, Mang.); Boland, Antiq. iii. 7 
3, iv. 3, 8). 

The offering made at the feast of the Pentecost 
was a thanksgiving for the conclusion of wheat 
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Darvest. It consisted of two loaves (according to 
Tosephus, one loaf) of new flour baked with leaven, 
which were waved by the priest as at the Passover. 
The size of the loaves is fixed by the Mishna at 
seven palms long and four wide, with horns of four 
fingers length. No private offerings of first-fruits 
were allowed before this public oblation of the two 
loaves (Lev. xxiii. 15, 20; Mishn. Terum. x.*6, xi. 
4; Joseph. Ant. iii. 10, § 6'; Ueland, Antiq. iv. 4, 
5). The private oblations of first-fruits may be 
classed in the same manner as the public. The 
directions of the Law respecting them have been 
stated generally above. To these the Jews added 
>r deduced the following. Seven sorts of produce 
were considered liable to oblation, namely, wheat, 
barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and dates 
(Gesen. p. 219; Deut. viii. 8; Mishn. Biccurim , i. 
.1; Hasselquist, Travels , p. 417), but the Law ap- 
pears to have contemplated produce of all sorts, 
and to have been so understood by Nehemiah 
(Deut. xxvi. 2; Neh. x. 35, 37). The portions in- 
tended to be offered were decided by inspection, and 
the selected fruits were fastened to the stem by a 
band of rushes ( Bic . iii. 1). A proprietor might, 
if he thought fit, devote the whole of his produce 
as first-fruits (ibid. ii. 4). But though the Law 
laid down no rule as to quantity, the minimum 
fixed by custom was one sixtieth (lieland, Antiq. 
iii. 8, 4). No offerings were to be made before 
Pentecost, nor after the feast of the Dedication, on 
the 25th of Cisleu (Ex. xxiii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 16, 
17; Bic. i. 3, 6). The practice was for companies 
of 24 persons to assemble in the evening at a cen- 
tral station, and pass the night in the open air. In 
the morning they were summoned by the leader of 
the feast with the words, “ Let us arise and go up 
to Mount Zion, the House of the Lord our God.” 
On the road to Jerusalem they recited portions of 
Psalms exxii. and cl. Each party was preceded by 
a piper, a sacrificial bullock having the tips of his 
horns gilt and crowned with olive. At their ap- 
proach to the city they were met by priests appointed 
to inspect the offerings, and were welcomed by 
companies of citizens proportioned to the number 
of tlic pilgrims. On ascending the Temple mount 
each person took his basket containing the first- 
fruits and an offering of turtle doves, on his 
shoulders,' and proceeded to the court of the Tem- 
ple, where they were met by Invites singing Ps. 
xxx. 2. The doves were sacrificed as a burnt-offer- 
ing, and the first-fruits presented :o the priests 
with the words appointed in Deut. xxvi. The 
baskets of the rich were of gold or silver; those of 
the poor of peeled willow. The baskets of the latter 
kind were, as well as the offerings they contained, 
presented to the priests, who waved the offerings at 
the S. W corner of the altar: the more valuable 
baskets were returned to the owners (Bic. iii. 6, 8). 
After passing the night at Jerusalem, the pilgrims 
returned on the following day to their homes (Deut. 
xvi. 7; Terum. ii. 4). It is mentioned that King 
Agrippa bore his part in this highly picturesque 
national ceremony by carrying his basket, like the 
rest, to the Temple (Bic. iii. 4). Among other 
by-laws were the following: (1.) He who ate his 
first-fruits elsewhere than in Jerusalem and without 
A le proper form was liable to punishment (J fac- 
soth, iii. 3, vol. iv. p. 284, Snrenh.). (2.) Women, 
slaves, deaf and dumb persons, and some others, 
were exempt from the verbal oblation before the 
priest, which was not generally used after the Feast 
»f Tabernacles (Bii. i. 5, G). 
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(b.) The first-fruits prepared for use were not re 
quired to be taken to Jerusalem. They consist**, 
of wine, wool, bread, oil, date-honey, onions, cu 
cumbers (Terum. ii. 5, 6; Num. xv. 19, 21; Deut. 
xviii. 4). They were to be made, according ti 
some, only by dwellers in Palestine; but according 
to others, by those also who dwelt in Moab, in Ain- 
monitis, and in Egypt (Terum. i. 1). They were 
not to be taken from the portion intended for tithes, 
nor from the corners left for the poor (ibid. i. 5, 
iii. 7). The proportion to be given is thus esti- 
mated in that treatise: a liberal measure, one 
fortieth, or, according to the school of Shammai, 
one thirtieth; a moderate portion, one fiftieth; a 
scanty portion, one sixtieth. (See Ez. xlv. 13.) 
The measuring-basket was to be thrice estimated 
during the season (ibid. iv. 3). He who ate or 
drank his offering by mistake was bound to add 
one fifth, and present it to the priest (Lev. v. 16, 
xxii. 14), who was forbidden to remit the penalty 
(Terum. vi. 1, 5). The offerings were the per- 
quisite of the priests, not only at Jerusalem, but iD 
the provinces, and were to be eaten or used only by 
those who were clean from ceremonial defilement 
(Num. xviii. 11; Deut. xviii. 4). 

The corruption of the nation after the time of 
Solomon gave rise to neglect in these as well as in 
other ordinances of the Law, and restoration of 
them was among the reforms brought about by 
Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 5, 11). Nehemiah also, at 
the return from Captivity, took pains to reorganize 
the offerings of first-fruits of both kinds, and to 
appoint places to receive them (Neh. x. 35, 37, xii. 
44). Perversion or alienation of them is reprobated, 
as care in observing is eulogized by the prophets, 
and specially mentioned in the sketch of the res- 
toration of the Temple and Temple service made 
by Ezekiel (Ez. xx. 40, xliv. 30, xlviii. 14; Mai. iii. 
8 ). 

An offering of first-fruits is mentioned as an ac- 
ceptable one to the prophet Elisha (2 K. iv. 42). 

Besides the offerings of first-fruits mentioned 
above, the Law directed that the fruit of all trees 
fresh planted should be regarded as uncircumcised 
or profane, and not to be tasted by the owner for 
three years. The whole produce of the fourth year 
was devoted to God ; and did not become free to 
the owner till the fifth year (Lev. xix. 23-25). The 
trees found growing by the Jews at the conquest 
were treated as exempt from this ride. (Mishn. 
Orlah, i. 2.) 

Offerings of first-fruits were sent to Jerusalem 
by Jews living in foreign countries (Joseph. Ant. 
xvi. 6, § 7). 

Offerings of first-fruits were also customary in 
heathen systems of worship. (See, for instances 
and authorities, Patrick, On Deut. xxvi.; and a 
copious list in Spencer, de Leg . Ifebr. iii. 9, de 
Prinntiarum Origine ; also Leslie, On Tithes, 
Works, vol. ii.; Winer, s. v. Lrstlinge.) 

II. W. P. 

FISH, FISHING. The Hebrews recognized 
fish as one of the great division's of the animal 
kingdom, and, as such, give them a place in the 
account of the creation (Gen. i. 21, 28), as well as 
in other passages where an exhaustive description 
of living creatures is intended (Gen. ix. 2; Ex. xx. 
4; Deut. iv. 18; 4 K. iv. 33). They do not, how- 
ever, appear to have acquired any intimate knowl- 
edge of this branch of natural history. Although 
they were acquainted with some of the names givec 
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by the Egy] t. : ans to the different species (for Jo- 
sephus, B. f. iii. 10, § 8, compares one found in 
the Sea of Galilee to the coracinus ), they did not 
adopt a similar method of distinguishing them; 
nor was any classification attempted beyond the 
broad divisions of clean and unclean, great and 
small. The former was established by the Mosaic 
l^iw (Lev. xi. 9, 10), which pronounced unclean 
such fish as were devoid of fins and scales: these 
were and arc regarded as unwholesome food in 
Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii. 58, 50), so 
much so that one of the laws of El-Hakim prohib- 
ited the sale, or even the capture of them (Lane, 
Mod. Egypt, i. 132). This distinction is probably 
referred to in the terms aairpa (esui ?ion idonea , 
Schleusner’s Lex. s. v.; Trench, On Parables, p. 
137) and Ka\a (Matt. xiii. 48). Of the various 
species found in the Sea of Galilee (as enumerated 
by Raumcr, Paldstina , p. 93), the Silurus would be 
classed among the former, while the Sparus Gall- 
kens , a species of bream, and the mugil, chub, 
would be deemed “clean ” or “ good.” The sec- 
ond division is marked in Gen. i. 21 (as compared 
with verse 28), where the great marine animals 

(c'V^n D'O'?;? : ktjttj peya\a), generically 
described as whales in the A. V. (Gen. 1. c.; Job 

vii. 12) [Whale], but including also other animals, 
such as the crocodile [Leviathan] and perhaps 
some *kinds of serpents, are distinguished from 

“every living creature that creepeth ” (i"lt£?J£nn : 
A. V. “ moveth ”), a description applying to fish, 
along with other reptiles, as having no logs. To the 
former class we may assign the large fish referred to 

in Jon. ii. 1 (VtT3 3*1 : icfjTos peya, Matt. xii. 
40), which Winer (art. Fische), after Boclvart, 
identifies with a species of shark (Can is carclta- 
rias); and also that referred to in Tob. vi. 2 ff., 
Identified by Boebart (llieroz. iii. G97 ff.) with the 
Silurus glanis , but by Ivitto (art. Fish) with a 
species of crocodile (the seesa r) found in the Indus. 
The Hebrews were struck with the remarkable fe- 
cundity of fish, and have expressed this in the term 

rH, the root of which signifies increase (comp. 
Gen. xlviii. 1G), and in the secondary sense of 
TO. lit. to c veep, thence to multiply (Gen. i. 20, 

viii. 17, ix. 7 ; Ez. i. 7), as well as in the allusions in 
Ez. xlvii. 10. Doubtless they became familiar with 
this fact in Egypt, where the abundance of fish in the 
Nile, and the lakes and canals (Strab. xvii. p. 823 ; 
Diod. i. 3G, 43, 52; Her. ii. 93, 149), rendered it 
one of the staple commodities of food (Num. xi. 5; 
comp. Wilkinson, iii. G2). The destruction of fish 
was on this account a most serious visitation to the 
Egyptians (Ex. vii. 21; Is. xix. 8). Occasionally 
it is the result of natural causes: thus St. John 
(Travels in Valley of the Nile , ii. 24G) describes 
a vast destruction of fish from cold, and Wellsted 
( Travels in Arabia, i. 310) states that in Oman 
the fish arc visited with ail epidemic about every 
five years, which destroys immense quantities of 
them. It was perhaps as an image of fecundity 
that the fish was selected as an object of idolatry : 
the worship of it was widely spread, from Egypt 
(Wilkinson, iii. 58) to Assyria (1 Rivard, Nwervh, 

^ 4G7 ), and even India (liaur, MythoUupe , ii. 58). 
Vmong the Philistines, Dagon (= little fsh) was 
'‘presented by a figure half man and half fish (1 
*$am. v. 4). On this account the worship of fish 
ii expressly prohibited (Dent. iv. 18). [D.u’.on.] 


In Palestine, the Sea of Galilee was and still ii 
remarkably well stored with fish, and the value 
attached to the fishery by the Jews is shown by the 
traditional belief that one of the ten laws of Joshua 
enacted that it should be open to all comers (Light- 
foot’s Talmudical Exercitations on Matt. iv. 18 b 
No doubt the inhabitants of northern Judaea drew 
large supplies thence for their subsistence in the 
earlier as well as the later periods of the Bible his- 
tory. Jerusalem derived its supply chiefly from 
the Mediterranean (comp. Ez. xlvii. 10), at one 
time through Phoenician traders (Neh. xiii. 1G), 
who must have previously salted it (in which form 

it is termed rrbE in the Talmud ; Lightfoot on 
Matt. xiv. 17). The existence of a regular fish 
market is implied in the notice of the fish gate, 
which was probably contiguous to it (2 Chr. xxxiii. 
14; Neh. iii. 3, xii. 39; Zeph. i. 10). In addition 
to these sources, the reservoirs formed in the neigh- 
borhood of towns may have been stocked with fish 
(2 Sam. ii. 13, iv. 12; Is. vii. 3, xxii. 9, 11 ; Cant, 
vii. 4, where, however, “ fish ” is interpolated in the 
A. V.). With regard to fish as an article of food / 
see Food. 

Numerous allusions to the art of fishing occur 
in the Bible. In the O. I', these allusions are of a 
metaphorical character, descriptive either of the 
conversion (Jcr. xvi. 1G; Ez. xlvii. 10) or of the 
destruction (Ez. xxix. 3 ft'. : Eccl. ix. 12; Am. iv. 
2; llab. i. 14) of the enemies of God. In the 
N. T. the allusions are of a historical character for 
the most part, though 4 be metaphorical application 
is still maintained in Malt. xiii. 47 ff. The most 
usual method of catching fish was by the use of the 

net, either the casting net Hab. i. 15; Ez. 

xxvi. 5, 14, xlvii. 10; Mktvov, Matt. iv. 20,21; 
Mark i. 18, 19; Luke v. 2 ff. ; John xxi. G tf.; 
ap.<p(/3\r)(TTpoi'y Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16), prob- 
ably resembling the one used in Egypt, as shown 



in Wilkinson (iii. 55), or the draw or dmg net 
(rnbr:?, Is. xix. 8; Hal>. i. 15 ; aayfprr), Matt, 
xiii. 47), which was larger and required the use of 
a boat: the latter was probably most used on the 
Sea of Galilee, as the number of l>oats kept on it 
was very considerable (Joseph. B. d. iii. 10, § 9). 
On other waters a method analogous to the use o f 
the weir in onr country was pursued: a fer.ceof 
canes or reeds was made, within which the nsh 
were caught: this was forbidden on the Sea of 
Galilee, in consequence of the damage done to the 
boats by the stakes (Lightfoot on Matt, n 13b 
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Angling was a favorite pursuit of the wealthy in 
Egypt, as well as followed by the poor who could 
not afford a net (Wilkinson, iii. 53 ff.); the requi- 
sites were a hook (fTTH, Is. xix. 8; Hab. i. 15; 
Job xli. 1; and ""PO, so called from its re- 

semblance to a thorn, Am. iv. 2 ; &yKicrTpor, 
Matt. xvii. 27), and a line (bllPl, Job xli. 1 ) made 
perhaps of reeds: the rod was occasionally dis- 
pensed with (Wilkinson, iii. 53), and is not men- 
tioned in the Bible: ground-bait alone was used, 
fly-fishing being unknown. A still more scientific 

method was with the trident A. V. 

“barbed iron”) or the spear as prac- 

ticed in Egypt in taking the crocodile (Job xli. 7) 
or the hippopotamus (Wilkinson, iii. 72). A similar 
custom of spearing fish still exists in Arabia (Well- 
sted, ii. 347). The reference in Job xli. 2 is not 
to the use of the hook in fishing, but to the cus- 
tom of keeping fish alive in the water when not re- 
quired for immediate use, by piercing the gills with 

a ring (niH, A. V. “thorn ”) attached to a stake 

by a rope of reeds (]*D3S, A. V. “hook”). The 

night was esteemed the best time for fishing with 
the net (Luke v. 5; Plin. ix. 23). W. L\ B. 

* See Mr. Tristram’s Land of Israel , in regard 
to the fishes of the Sea of Galilee, p. 426; those 
of the Jordan, pp. 245, 485; and those of the 
Jabbok and Gilead, pp. 529, 544. As showing how 
abundant they still are in the Sea of Tiberias, this 
traveller states that he saw crumbs of poisoned 
bread thrown to them, “ which the fish seized, and 
turning over dead, were washed ashore and collected 
for the market. The shoals were marvellous — 
black masses, many hundred yards long, with the 
back fins projecting out of the water as thick as 
they could pack. No wonder any net should break 
which inclosed such a shoal.” There seems to be 
no trace in the Bible of any such mode of taking 
fish in ancient times. Fishing from boats on this 
sea has almost if it has not altogether ceased. Only 
two or three boats (Tristram, p. 426) used for any 
purpose are now found on the lake of Galilee. Sepp 
states (. Jerusalem u. das heil. Land - , ii. 185) that 
nets are no longer used in fishing there, but probably 
we are to understand this as meaning that they are 
not cast from boats for a draught; for others in- 
form us that the fishermen wade into the water with 
band-nets, which they dexterously throw around 
the fish and thus capture them. (See Richter, 
Wallfahrten , p. 60; and Uob. Bibl. Res. iii. 262, 
1st ed.) It must have been a common sight to 
the ancient inhabitants of Palestine, as it is to those 
there now, to see the flying-fish leap from the wa- 
ters along the coast of the Mediterranean. “ Their 
flight is always short, spasmodic, and painful; and 
when their web-wings become dry they instantly 
collapse, and the poor little aeronaut drops into the 
water like a stone ” (Thomson, Land arul Book , ii. 
257). The catfish or coracinus {uopaKivos) is very 
abundant in the Round Fountain (Min Mudawarah) 
in the plain of Gennesaret. f C apernaum, Amer. 
,*!.] “ Certain kinds of fishing,” says Thomson, 

referring apparently to the Mediterranean, though 
the same may once have been true also of the Sea 
of Galilee, “ are always earned on at night. With 
(lazing torch the boat glides over the flashing sea, 
wid the men stand gazing keenly into it until their 
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prey is sighted, when, quick as lightning, they fling 
their net or fly their spear ; and often you see the 
tired fishermen come sullenly into harbor in the 
morning, having toiled all night in vain ” {Lana 
and Book , ii. 80). The Saviour’s language (Matt, 
vii. 10; Luke xi. 11) implies that a person in ne^d 
might ask a fish of another and expect it as a gra- 
tuity. There was an ancient “ fish gate ” at Jerusa- 
lem (2 Chr. xxxiii. 14; Neh. iii. 3, &c.), and a 
fish market has existed there in all periods (Tobler, 
Topographic von Jerusalem , p. 208). It is evident 
that the inhabitants have always relied in part on 
their fish-stocked waters for supplies of fo<*d. The 
reference to “sluices and ponds” in Is. xix. 10 
(A. V.), as if for preserving fish, probably rests oa 
a mistranslation. [Sluices, Amer. ed.] II. 

* FISH GATE. [Jerusalem, I. 8, and 
III., viii.] 

* FISH-POOLS, a mistranslation in Cant, 
vii. 4, A. V. [Hesubon, Amer. ed.] 

FITCHES (i. e. Vetches), the representative 
in the A. V. of the two Hebrew words c ussemeth 
and ketzach. As to the fonner see Rye. 

Ktlzach (nHp.: fxeXavdiov: gith) denotes with- 
out doubt the Nigella sativa , an herbaceous annual 
plant belonging to the natural order Ranunculi cece, 
and sub-order Hellebores, which grows in the S. 
of Europe and in the N. of Africa. It wa# for- 



merly cultivated in Palestine for the sake of its 
seeds, which are to this day used in eastern countries 
as a medicine and a condiment. This plant is men- 
tioned only in Is. xxviii. 25, 27, where especial ref- 
erence is made to the mode of threshing it; not 

with “a threshing instrument” (rna, wnn), 

but “with a staff” (HISD), because the heavy- 
armed cylinders of the former implement would 
have crushed the aromatic seeds of the Nigella. 
The jxeX&vQiov of Dioscorides (iii. 83, ed. Sprengel) 
is unquestionably the Nigella ; both these terms 
having reference to its black seeds, which, accord- 
ing to the above-named author and Pliny {II. N. 
xix. 8), were sometimes mixed with bread. The 
word gith is of uncertain origin. It is used by 
Pliny {II. N. xx. 17), who says, “ Gith ex Graecia 
alii melanthion, alii melaspermon vocant.” Plautus 
also {Rud. v. 2, 39) has the same word git: “Os 
calettibi! num git frigidefactas.” Comp. Claim 
( Hitrob . ii. 71). 


FJjAO 


FLAG 
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henldcu 1 1 in A. autii'dy iJivru h another nperlon, 
th« A. nn'ttiHM) which may be included under ( h<; 
term I t Undt ; lull Hie need* of l.hin l:mt,-nnmcd 
plant »n* lenn aromatic, limn tin* oilier. \\' 1 J . 

* 1 be new In of dim plant an- imivernnlly lined in 
•Syria, not mixed with tin* bread, hut Mprinklcd on 
I hr top of the loaf or cuke. Tlmy are culled 

-1^ \xrL f that in, the blade At/ft/y in 


ullimlon In their color ; iiImo R5^.aJI Rx^-, Ihc i 

of blf Minify In allusion to I heir Hiipponcd mcilicinal 
virtue*. There In iiii Arabic proverb, “ In (hr. Unde 
Ktnl In I he medicine for every dmcane.” If i* no 
I* *mm trim nl t hid day than in InuinlTn lime, Hint if 
U heal en out with a Mtiiflj not lit run lied out wilh 
the Atm ni/ on llm I hrenhlng-lloor. (J. K. | 


FhA(», the reprmeiilutlve In the A. V. of the 
two Hebrew won In th/ul and nh/ih. 

J. Arhtt (*inS I ^X r, » fttivTOfiovi lot'tm 

jtitlimfriity ftirvd nut ; A. V. “meadow,” “(lag”), 
a word, according to Jerome (fi uiunrut, in In. xix. 
7), nl Kg) pi Ian origin, and denoting “any green 
and eon me herbage, hiic.Ii an rimliun and rcedn, which 
grow* In ummhy place*.” “I.himii ah erudili* 
(pni'rerem,” nityn •lorome, “ (pioil hie nenno nigni 
Iiean4, andivl uh -.Lgyptiin hoc nomine lingua 1*0111111 
tnnnv tjuutl in jm/ut/r fin n* iuutn(ur } nppiJIari.” 
In Job viil. II it In linked, “(’an I he fidnl grow 
without wilier V" If hcciiik probable that Home 
n/nrtfic plant in here denoted, an I Ylshiu Iiiih en- 
deavored to prove (//it mb. I. JJI2), for the dr/id 
In mentioned wilh the i/rimr, “(he papynin,” 'I'lie 
word oeenrn once again in (Jen. xli. 2, IH, where it 
In naid 1 1 ml. the neveii well favored kine eame up 
out of (he river and fed in an tidtii. Hoyle (Killo’n 
()jf. ait. Adnt) and Killo (/‘id. /fib. on (!r*n. 
/. c, ) lire Inclined to think Mint. I he Jr/oi denote* the 
('tf/irniA vnfiift ■«/«*. The lant named writer Men- 
I ill'"' I id* Hedge with Ihe fxuAtraOiiAAy of Tlinj- 
phnmtu* {Hid. /‘hint. Iv. 8, § 12), vvliieh plant wn* 
much eaten by nlieep and eat lie. There In, how- 
ever, much doubt a* lo what I In* nin/iitiitbiiUn de- 
note*, an Schneider ban hIiowii. The LX X. render 
tirdh by in I*, xlx. 7. (See lii Ki».| Knlinelt 
{('onunnit. on (Jen. /. c.) nny* (hat (lie Arhn “ i* 
'.unpiehlioiiably either Hiu Ciyivru * rnntfriihm or the 
lluf out mt uuibt Hntim," W e urn tpiile unable lo 
nullify oumelve* no candy on (Id* point. 'I'bere are 
many marnli plant m benhlen Hie Cy/urti* tucuhnlu* 
mid the U. umbt llutm ; at the Hiimr time, if the 
(•reek /Jouro/mv denote* the latter plant, about, 
which, however, there In nome doubt, it In punnihlc 
tliat. Hie 1 h'bii of Job vlll, II maybe repre.nented 
by llm IhitomuH umbtl/nfuAy or “ Jlovveilng riinli,” 
which grown In l'ale*tiue and the Kant. The urhu 
of I Jen. (/. c. ) may he lined in 11 general nenne lo 
denote Hiii’h learnliy vegetation an in hern on nome 
part* of the Nile. An to dineu**iou* on Hie origin 

uf -inS, nee ( ‘clnlu*, I lit' mb. I. e. ; Jublotinkl, 
O/ninc. I. 45, ii. I Ml, rd. To- Whiter; Schiilten*, 
(bmmtnf, tu/Joby I. c. , 11 ml (ie*eiilun, Tbrt, h. v., Ac. 

2. Nil/*// (F|*0 : }‘Aov 5 fiircduniy pvlnt/u*) omirn 
IV«v] 111 * 11 1 ! v In the th T. In coimei-tion with 1/0 hi, 
•ica,” to denote the “ h’cd Sen” (*yo-=;). 
w Si:.v ] The term hero nppearn lo ho lined hi u 
r cry w ide nenno to denote “ vm*d* of any kind." 
I’tie yuin-$A]Jiy therefore, li Hiu •* sen of weeds," 


and |M*rhapH, nn Stanley (S. t f- /», p. (J, note) cb 
neni-M, ah j >h “may he applied to any wpieoim veg* 
elution,” which would inehido (lie arborencent cond 
growth* for xv 1 1 ii* 1 1 thin *cu in eelebrated, a* well ai 
Hie dillerent nlgiu which grow* at the bottom: nee 
I ’liny (//. A. xiii. 25), and Shaw (7 Vow. p. .‘JH7, Nil . 
17J8), who npeakn of a “variety of n/yir and Juvi 
(hat grow within itn eliumicl, and at low water are 
left in great ipiimtiliea upon the nea-Mhore " (nee nlno 
p. JIH I ). The word myili in Jon. il. fi, Iraimlaled 
“ weedn ” by Hie A. V., lam, then* can be no doubt, 
refercneo lo “nea weed,” and mure enpeeially lo the 
long ribbon-like frond* of Hie Ltnnimiriify or Hie 
entangled mannen of Ann. In ICx. ii. .’I, 5, how- 
ever, where we read that Mono* wan laid “In the 
nhjib (‘ lla^n,’ A. V.) by Hie river’* brink,” it i* 
probable I bat “reed*” or “ run lieu,” Ac., are de- 
noted, an Ihib. Salomon explain* It, “a place thick 
with reed*.” (See I Vl*iim, /lit nib. ii. |>|J.) The 
ymn-tiuf>b in the Coptic vemion (an in Kx. x. I!), xiii 
IH; I'm. evl. 7, I), 22) i* rendered “the Suri-teo.” 
The word 1 S ///7 In Hie old K^ypl in 11 fora “ reml ” 
»>r a 4 * rimli ” of nome kind. Jahlonuki (Ojnmr. i. 
2 H0) L r ive« ,/nnnm a* it* rendering, and compare* a 
pannage in 'Theophra*lu* {//id. 1‘ltntt, iv. 8, §§ 2, h) 
which thu* deneribe* the miri: “ Tlu* utiri ^rowu 
In water uhoiil. niamhe* and tho*e watery place* 
which Hie river after it* return to it* bed leave* 
behind it; It. ban a bill’d mid elnnely tvvinled root, 
from whit’ll nprin^ I lie ma in (nlalkn) ho called.” 

I 'liny (//, N. xiii. 2d) Hum npeak* of (bin plant: 
“ 'The non, which ^rovvn about I lie Nile, in it tdiruhhy 
kind of plant (7), commonly being about two cubit* 
high, and an thick an a man’* lliumb; it lum (be 
panicle {mum) of Hie pnpyrnu, and I* *iinilnrly 
ealen ; the root, on aeeoimt of il* hardiie**, In lined in 
1 ilrif linriiit lm 1 nliopH iimlead of ebamml.” Sprei.ge] 
{Hid. Hi i Herb, i. 78) idenlilie* the mn i of 'Tlieo- 
pliiimlu* vvilli (be Ci/finnA fndiyintinty Linn.; but 
the description i* too vague to nerve an a Miiflleient 
himin for identification. 'There can be little doubt 
that my 1/1 in Hornet hum lined in a general mciikc like 
our T.ngli*h “weed*.” Il cannot he rcntrirlcd to 
denote o/r/o, an ( elsin* ha* endeavored to nliovv, 
beeaime nltjn i* not found In the Nile. Lady Oil- 
eolt {Krri/it. Ht rb. p. 158) tliiukn the Zndrrtt mn- 
rinn (“ gumn-wraek ”) may he Intended: but there 
i* nothing in favor of *ueh an opinion. 'The hu/i/i 
of In. xix. li, where it In mentioned with the /dm//, 
appear* to he lined in a more re.itrieted nen.se lo 
denote nome npeele* of “ reed ” or “ tall gran*.” 
There are varion* kind* of ('jj/itrnrttr and tall 
(irtnnhiuffWy *ueh a* Anun/o mid Xtirditminty in 
Kgypt. [IHin.l WML 

* It I* <|idlr ponnihle Hint no definite npecie* wan 
intended iiere, an In many other place* in (lit* 
Scripture* where plantn arc mentioned. In (Jen. 
xli. 2, 18, where the kine fed “in nil dr/oi,” the 
exprcnnlon may be lined In a general nenne, jimt a* 
we might nay “In Ihe willioiit intending to 

denlgiiale any parlirular npecie* of Cypt'nu 1 , or ( V/- 
iTii*, or ./nnniity or other* of kindretl order*. 'Thin 
name iudellnltenenH in retained in the Arabic teron 


^ * * 

AJn and t he former nlgnifylng (irtnni- 

r r in general; the latter being an Indefinite term 
vering many npecie* of Hrtirninac and C///»rr* 
2 

nr ; while I* a general term for Ju>* 

e'en. (J. K. 1* 


FLAG OX 


FLINT 


FLAGON, a won) employee in tho A. V to 
render two distinct Hebrew terns: 1. Anhisimh, 

nCWfc} (2 Sam. vi. PJ; l Chi. xvi. 3; Omit.. ii. 
5; llos. iii l). The real inclining of this word, 
according to (ho conclusions of tiosenius ( Whs. p. 
ldd). is ii cake of pressed raisins, lie derive it. 
from a root signifying to compress, and this is eon- 
tinned by the renderings of the LXX. (Adyaiw, 
iL/uLoff'iTrjy Tr/jUjuaTa) and ot the \ nlgate, and also 
by the indications of tins Turgitnt Pseudujon. and 
the Mishiu (AYc/umi, (i, § It)). In the passago 
in llosea there is probably a reference to a practice 
of ollering such cakes before the false deities. The 
rendering of the A. V. is perhaps to ho traced l«» 
Luther, who in the first two of the above passages 
has tin iVds.se/ II Yin, and in the last Kunnv 
lIYoi; hut primarily to tho interpretations of 
modern dews (r. </. (icmara, Hnlm Mit/mi, and 
rargum on Chronicles), grounded on a false ety- 
mology (seo Michael is, quoted by tJesenius, and the 
observations of the latter, as above). It will he ob- 
served that in the two first, passages the words “of 
wine ” are interpolated, and that in tho last “of 
wine” should he “of grapes.” 

2. Xvhtly (Is. xxii. 21 only). AT hr l Is 

commonly used for a bottle or vessel, originally 
probably a skin, hut in later times a piece of pot- 
tery (Is. xxx. It). I bit, it also frequently occurs 
with the force of a musical instrument (A. V. gen- 
erally “ psaltery,” hut sometimes “viol”), a mean- 
ing which is adopted by the 'rargum, and the 
Arabic and Vulgate versions, and Luther, and 
given in the margin of the A. V. The text., how- 
ever, follows the rendering of the LXX., and with 
this agrees tleseuius’s rendering, "limkvn uml 
AVuseArn, ron ullvrlunnl Art." (». 

FLAX. Two Hebrew words aro used for this 
plant in O. T., or rather the same word slightly 

modified — nntpQ, and About the 

former there is no question. It occurs only In 
three places (Kx. ix. 31 ; Is. xlil. 3, xliii. 17). As 
regards tho latter, there Is probably only one pas- 
sage where it stands for the plant in its undressed 
state (Josh. ii. (1). Klimiuntiiig all tho places 
where tho words are used for the article manufact- 
ured in tho threw /, the /wire, or the mtv/v u/t fjor- 
ment [Li.NICN; Cotton J, we reduce them to two: 
Lx. ix. 31, certain, and Josh. ii. tl, disputed. 

In thu former the tlax of tho Kgyptians is re- 
corded to have been damaged by the plague of bail. 

The word bina i« retained by Onkelos; but is 
rendered in LX5C. arrrtpfxaTi(on % and in Vulg. folli- 
culm (/t'rminnbnt. Tho A. V. seems to have fol- 
lowed the LXX. (holtcit — ~ (nr( pfAdTi^ov ) ; and so 
Nosenui. “globulus sen nodus lini mattirescenlis ” 
(Schol. ad loc.). (icscnlns makes it the ealix or co- 
rolla; refers to the iMisluia, where it Is used for the 
:alix of the hyssop, and describes this explanation 
as one of long standing among the more learned 
Nubbins ( The s. p. 2(H). 

Lor the tlax of ancient Kgypt, seo Herod. II. 37, 
103; (Vis. Ii. p. 285 II*.; Ileeren, Mew, ii. 2, p. 
3118 O’. Lor that of modern Kgypt, see I lasselquist, 
Journey , p. 500; t Hivier, \ r otptyt\ iil. 237 ; ( iirard's 
OhsertuUion* in Demiript. tfe t tit; y/ttv } tom. xvii. 
y vln 0 motlerne), p. 08 Laid Lucas, Poy-nym, pt. ii. 
p. 47. 

From Hitter's I’.'ntkninlc, il. 01(1 (comp, his I ‘br- 
im Uc y Ac. pp 45-48' it seems prohabla that the 
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cultivation of tlax for the purpose of (he manufact- 
ure of linen was by no means eontiiasl to Kgypt; 
but that, originating in India, it spread over !h* 
whole continent, of Asia at a very early period of 
antiquity. That it was grown in Palestine even 
before the conquest of that country by tlu* Isn .elites 
appears from Josh. ii. Ii, (lie second of the two pas- 
sages mentioned above. There is, however, tome 
diliereuco of opinion about thu meaning of the 

words ^*3^711 : AiwoicaAtLo/: Vulg. stipuh* 

lini ; and so A. V. “ stalks of tlax ; ” Joseph. s| teaks 
of A (woo ayuaA (5av, armfuls, or bundles (.f tlax; 
hut Arab. Vers, “stalks of eoZ/ow.” (lesenius, 
however, and Nosemniiller are in favor of the ren- 
dering “stalks of tlax.” If this he correct, the 
place involves an allusion to the custom of drying 
(he llax-stalks by exposing them to the heat of the 
sun upon tlu> flat roofs of houses; and so expressly 
in Joseph. (Ant. V. I, § 2), Afwoe ydp aynaAlhas 
too T^yonv po\f» la later limes this drying 
was done in ovens (kosenui. Atterthnwsk.). Thera 
is a decided reference to the raw material in Hie 
LXX. rendering of Lev. xiil. 47, IpaTltp im/ir* 
nvli'(p % and Jmlg. xv. 14, ffrtnrnlov », romp. Is. i. 
31. 

'Lite various processes empjoyed In preparing the 
tlax for manufacture into cloth are indicated — (I.) 
The drying process (see above), (2.) The peeling 
of tho stalks, and separation of the fibres (the 

name being derivable either, as I’arkli. from 

to strip, peel, or as Geson. from t£ F t£?^\ to separate 
into parts). (3.) Tho hackling (Is. xix. H: LXX 

A/iw t b tT\i(TTtU>] vld. tleson. Le.r. s. v. 
and for tho vomit* used in the process, comp. Wil- 
kinson, Anv. l'i;jyi>t. iii. 1 10), The tlax, however, 
was not always dressed before weaving (see Kcclus. 
xl. 4, where uyofAuw is mentioned as u sjHries of 
clothing worn by the poor). That the use of the 
coarser fibres was known to (he Hebrews maybe 

inferred from (ho mention of tow In 

Jmlg. x vl. 0; Is. |. 31. That tlax was anciently 
one of tho most important crops in Palestine ap- 
peal's from 1 1 os. ii. 5, 0; that it continued to ho 
grown and manufactured Into linen in N. Palestine 
down to the Middle Ages wo have tho testimony of 
numerous Talmudists and Nubbins. At present. It 
does not seem to ho so much cultivated there as tho 
votton pjunt. [Chiton; Linicn.| T. Ii. 11. 

PL 10 A, an insect twice only mentioned in 
Script lira, namely, in l Sam. xxlv. 14, xxvi. 20. In 
both eases David in speaking to Saul applies it to 
himself as a term of humility. Tlu> I lob. word Is 

“ ^Tv), which t.hc LXX. rainier by i^AAov, and 
1 1 to Vulg. by f nil ex. Lions arc abundant. In the 

liiust, and uflbrd tho subject of many proverbial 
expressions. W. D. 

FLKSIL [Loon.] 

FLINT 1 . Tito llcb. qnadriliteral Is 

remlered Jliut in Dent, vli 1 . 15, xxxli. 13; Ps. rxlv. 
8; and Is. I. 7. In Job xxvlil. J) the sumo word Is 
rendered rook in the text, and Jliut In the margin. 
In the three llrst passages t.he reference Is to (Sod** 
bringing water and oil out of the naturally barren 
rocks of t he wilderness for tho sake of Ills people. 
In Isaiah the word Is used metaphorically to signify 
tho firmness of tho prophet in resistance to Ida 
|wrscculors. In liz. ill. 1) the Knglish word “ flint” 


FLOOD 


FLY 
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occurs in the same sense, but there it represents 
the Ileb. Tzor. So also ill Is. v. 28 we have like 
/tin*' in reference to the hoofs of horses. In 1 
Mace. x. 73 k6x^*Z * s translated jlint, and in 
Wisd. xi. 4 the expression 4k Trerpas aupordpou 
is adopted from Deut. viii. 10 (LXX.). [Knife.] 

W. D. 

FLOOD. [Noah.] 

FLOOR. [PAVEMENT.] 

FLOUR. [Bit bad.] 

FLOWERS. [Palestine, Botany of.] 

FLUTE (SrPfTnttjp), a musical instru- 
ment, mentioned amongst others (Dan. iii. 5, 7, 
10, 15) as used at the worship of the golden image 
which Nebuchadnezzar had set up. It is derived 

from p^t£7, to hiss; LXX. aupiy^, a pipe. Ac- 
cording to the author of Shilte-IIayyiborim , this 
instrument was sometimes made of a great number 
of pipes — a statement which, if correct, would 
make its name the Chaldee for the musical instru- 
ment called in Hebrew and erroneously 

rendered in the A. V. “ Organ.” D. W. M. 

FLUTE (Vbn : Xop6s' tibia)) 1 K. i. 40, 

marg. [Pipe.] 

FLUX, BLOODY (Bvcevrepla, Acts xxviii. 
8), the same as our dysentery, which in the East 
is, though sometimes sporadic, generally epidemic 
and infectious, and then assumes its worst form. 
It is always attended with fever. [Fever.] A 
sharp gnawing and burning sensation seizes the 
bowels, which give off in purging much slimy matter 
and purulent discharge. When blood flows it is 
said to be less dangerous than without it (Schmidt, 
Bill. Medic, c. xiv. pp. 503-507). King Jehoram’s 
disease w*as probably a chronic dysentery, and the 
“ towels falling out ” the prolapsus ani , known 
sometimes to ensue (2 Chr. xxi. 15, 19). 

H. II. 

FLY, FLIES. The two following Hebrew 
terms denote flies of some kind. 

1. Zebtib (DYI T : ^ ,~ a : mitsca) occurs only in 
Keel. x. 1, “ Head* zebubim cause the ointment of 
the apothecary to send forth a stinking savour,” 
and in Is. vii. 18, where it is said, “the Lord shall 
niss for the rJbtib that is in the uttermost part of 
the rivers of Egypt.” The Ileb. name, it Js prob- 
able, is a generic one for any insect, but the ety- 
mology is a matter of doubt (see Gesenius, Thes. 
p. 40l ; Hub. and Chnld. Lex. s. v.; and Fiirst, 
!!<!,. Concord, s. v.). In the first quoted passage 
allusion is made to flies, chiefly of the family Mus- 
cidtr. , gutting into vessels of ointment or other sub- 
stances; even in this country we know what an 
intolerable nuisance the house-flies are in a hot 
summer when they abound, crawling everywhere 
and into everything; but in the East the nuisance 
vs tenfold greater. The zdbiib from the rivers of 
^gypt has by some writers, as by Oedmann ( IV/*- 
nisch. Sauun. vi. 79), been identified with the zimb 
of which Bruce {Tmv. v. 190) gives a description, 
and which is evidently some species of Tabnnus. 
Sir G. Wilkinson has given some account ( Transac. 
of the. Cntomnl. Soc. ii. p. 183) of an injurious fly 
under the name of dthebab , a term almost identical 
with zNrith. It would not do to press too much 
upon this point when it is considered that Egypt 
abound* with noxious insects: but it must be 


allowed that there is some reason for this Identifi- 
cation; and though, as was stated above, ztbub is 
probably a generic name for any Jlies, in this pas- 
sage of Isaiah it may be used to denote some very 
troublesome and injurious fly, kclt “ The 

dthebab is a long gray fly, which comes out about 
the rLe of the Nile, and is like the cley of the 
north of England; it abounds in calm hot weather, 
and is often met with in June and July, both iu 
the desert and on the Nile.” This insect is very 
injurious to camels, and causes their death, if the 
disease which it generates is neglected; it attacks 
both man and beast. 

2. ’ Arob : KvvSpvia'- onine yemis mus* 

canon, muscce diversi yeneris , musca yravissima : 
“ swarms of Jlies ,” “ divers sorts of flies," A. V.), 
the name of the insect, or insects, which God sent 
to punish Pharaoh; see Ex. viii. 21-31; Ps. lxxviii. 
45, cv. 31. The question as to what particular 
insect is denoted by 'drub, or w'hether any one 
species is to be understood by it, has long been a 
matter of dispute. The Scriptural details are as 
follows: the 'arob filled the houses of the Egyp 
tians, they covered the ground, they lighted on the 
people, the land w*as laid waste on their account. 
From the expression in ver. 31, “ there remained 
not one,” some writers have concluded that the 
Hebrew' word points to some definite species: we 
do not think, however, that much stress ought to 
be laid upon this argument; if the ’ arob be taken 
to denote “swarms,” as the Auth. Version renders 
it, the “not owe remaining” may sundv have 
for its antecedent an individual fly understood in 
the collective “swarms.” The LXX. explain ‘drub 
by Kvv6pvta, i. e. “dog-fly;” it is not very clear 
what insect is meant by this Greek term, which is 
frequent in Homer, who often uses it as an abnsi\e 
epithet. It is not improbable that one of the Ilip- 
puboschhe, perhaps II. erpiina, Linn., is the kuv6- 
fxvia of /Elian (.V. A. iv. 51), though Homer may 
have used the compound term to denote extreme 
impudence, implied by the shamelessness ol the dog 
and the teasing impertinence of the common fly 
(J fusca). As the 'drub are said to have filled the 
houses of the Egyptians, it seems not- improbable 
that common flics ( Muscidie ) are more especially 
intended, and that the compound Kui'6/xuta denotes 
the grievous nature of the plague, though we see 
no reason to restrict the 'drub to any one family. 
“Of insects,” says Sonnini ( Trav . iii. p. 199), 
“the most troublesome in Egypt are flies; both 
man and beast are cruelly tormented with them. 
No idea can be formed of their obstinate rapacity. 
It is in vain to drive them away; they return again 
in the self-same moment, and their perseverance 
wearies out the most patient spirit.” The ’ arob 
may include various species of Culicidie (gnats), 
such as the mosquito, if it is necessary to inter- 
pret the “devouring” nature of the 'drub (in Ps. 
lxxviii. 45) m a strictly literal sense; though the 
expression used by the Psalmist is not inapplicable 
to the flies, which even to this day in Egypt may 
be regarded as a “ plague,” and w hich are the great 
instrument of spreading the well-known ophthalmia, 
which is conveyed from one individual to another 
by these dreadful pests; or the literal meaning o f 
the 'drub “devouring” the Egyptians may he un- 
derstood in its fullest sense of the Muscida;, if we 
suppose that the i>eople may have been punished 
by the larva? gaining admittance into the Inxlies, 

I as into the stomach, frontal sinus, and intestine* 
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and so occasioning in a hot climate many instances 
of death ; a see for cases of J/yasis produced by 
dipterous larvae, Transactions of Entomol. Soc. ii. 
pp. 266-2G9. 

The identification of the 'arob with the cockroach 
( Blatta orientalis ), which Oedmann { Verm. Sam. 
pt. ii. c. 7) suggests, and which Kirby ( Bridgw . 
Treat, ii. p. 357) adopts, has nothing at all to 
recommend it, and is purely gratuitous, as Mr. 
Hope proved in 1837 in a paper on this subject in 
the Trans . Ent . Soc. ii. p. 179-183. The error 
of calling the cockroach a beetle, and the confusion 
which has been made between it and the Sacred 
Beetle of Egypt (Ateuchus sacer ), has recently been 
repeated by M. Kalisch (Hist, and Crit. Comment. 
Ex. 1. c.). The cockroach, as Mr. Hope remarks, 
is a nocturnal insect, and prowls about for food at 
night, “ but what reason have we to believe that 
the fly attacked the Egjqjtians by night and not 
by day?” We see no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the reading in our own version. W. H. 

* FLYING ROLL. [Roll, Amer. ed.] 

* FOLD. [Sheep-Fold.] 

FOOD. The diet of eastern nations has been 
in all ages light and simple. As compared with 
our own habits, the chief points of contrast are the 
small amount of animal food consumed, the variety 
of articles used as accompaniments to bread, the 
substitution of milk in various forms for our liquors, 
and the combination of what we should deem 
heterogeneous elements in the same dish, or the 
same meal. The chief point of agreement is the 
large consumption of bread, the importance of 
which in the eyes of the Hebrew is testified by the 
use of the term lechem (originally food of any kind) 
specifically for bread, as well as by the expression 
“staff of bread” (Lev. xxvi. 20; Ps. cv. 16; Ez. 
iv. 16, xiv. 13). Simpler preparations of corn were, 
however, common ; sometimes the fresh green ears 
were eaten in a natural stated the husks being 
rubbed off by the hand (Lev. xxiii. 14; Deut. xxiii. 
25; 2 Iv. iv. 42; Matt. xii. 1: Luke vi. 1); more 
frequently, however, the grains, after being carefully 
picked, were roasted in a pan over a fire (Lev. ii. 
14), and eaten as “ parched coni,” in which form it 
was an ordinary article of diet, particularly among 
laborers, or others who had not the means of dress- 
ing food (Lev. xxiii. 14; Ruth ii. 14; 1 Sam. xvii. 
17, xxv. 18; 2 Sam. xvii. 28); this practice is still 
very usual in the East (cf. Lane, i. 251 ; Robinson, 
Researches , ii. 350). Sometimes the grain was 
bruised (like the Greek polenta , Plin. xviii. 14), in 

which state it was termed either tEH?. (epocra, 
LXX. ; A. Y. “beaten” Lev. ii. 14, 16), or 

(irTuravou, Aquil. Symm.; A. Y. “com;” 
2 Sam. xvii. 19; cf. Prov. xxvii. 22), and then 
dried in the sun; it was eaten either mixed with 
oil (Lev. ii. 15), or made into a soft cake named 

nD v "]V (A. Y. “ dough ; ” Num. xv. 20; Neh. 
x. 37; Ez. xliv. 30). The Hebrews used a great 
variety of articles (John xxi. 5) to give a relish to 
bread. Sometimes salt was so used (Job vi. 6), as 
we learn from the passage just quoted ; sometimes 

a There is, however, no occasion to appeal to the 
above explanation, for the common flies in Egypt well 
merit the epithet of “ devouring.” Mr. Tristram assures 
us that he has had his ankles and instep covered with 
blood from the bite of the common fly, as he lay on 
the sand in the desert with his boots off. 
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the bread was dipped into the sour wane (A. V. 
“vinegar”) which the laborers drank (Ruth ii. 14); 
or, where meat was eaten, into the gravy, which 
was either served up separately for the purpose, as 
by Gideon (Judg. vi. 19), or placed in the middle 
of the meat dish, as done by the Arabs (Burck- 
hardt, N otes, i. 63), whose practice of dipping bread 
in the broth, or melted fat of the animal, strongly 
illustrates the reference to the sop in John xiii. 26 
ff. The modern Egyptians season their bread with 
a sauce 0 composed of various stimulants, such as 
salt, mint, sesame, and chick-peas (Lane, i. 180). 
The Syrians, on the other hand, use a mixture of 
savory and salt for the same purpose (Russell, i. 93). 
Where the above mentioned accessories were 'want- 
ing, fruit, vegetables, fish, or honey, were used. In 
short it may he said that all the articles of food 
which we are about to mention were mainly viewed 
as subordinates to the staple commodity of bread. 
The various kinds of bread and cakes are described 
under the head of Bread. 

Milk and its preparations hold a conspicuous 
place in eastern diet, as affording substantial 
nourishment; sometimes it was produced in a fresh 

state (2bn; Gen. xviii. 8), but more generally 
in the form of the modern leban , i. e. sour milk 
(nspn 1 A. Y. “butter;” Gen. xviii. 8: Judg. 
v. 25; 2 Sam. xvii. 29). The latter is universally 
used by the Bedouins, not only as their ordinary 
beverage (Burckhardt, Notes , i. 240), but mixed 
with flour, meat, and even salad (Burckhardt, i. 
58, 63 ; Russell, Aleppo , i. 118). It is constantly 
offered to travellers, and in some parts of Arabia 
it is deemed scandalous to take any money in return 
for it (Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 120). For a certain 
season of the year, leban makes up a great part of 
the food of the poor in Syria (Russell, l. c.). Butter 
(Prov. xxx. 33) and various forms of coagulated 
milk, of the consistency of the modern kaimak (Job 
x. 10; 1 Sam. xvii. 18; 2 Sam. xvii. 29) were also 
used. [Butter; Cheese; Milk.] 

Fruit was another source of subsistence: figs 
stand first in point of importance: the early sorts 

described as the “ summer fruit ” (\^j2 5 A 111 - viii. 

1, 2), and the “ first ripe fruit” : Hoa 

ix. 10; Mic. vii. 1) were esteemed a great luxury, 
and were eaten as fresh fruit ; but they were gen- 
erally dried and pressed into cakes, similar to the 
date-cakes of the Arabians (Burckhardt, Arabia , i. 

57), in which form they were termed D'b?} 
(iraXadai, A. V. “cakes of figs;” 1 Sam. xxv. 18, 
xxx. 12; 1 Chr. xii. 40), and occasionally 
simply (2 Sam. xvi. 1; A. V. “summer fruit”). 
Grapes were generally eaten in a dried state «is 

raisins ] ligatures uvee passes , Yulg. ; 1 

Sam. xxv. 18, xxx. 12; 2 Sam. xvi. 1; 1 Chr. xii. 
40), but sometimes, as before, pressed into cakes, 

named (2 Sam. vi. 19; 1 Chr. xvi. 3; 

Cant. ii. 5; Hos. iii. 1), understood by the LXX. 
as a sort of cake, A ayavov air b rrjydvov, and bj 

b This custom is still practiced in Palestine (Robin 
son's Researches , i. 493). 

c The later Jews named this sauce (Mishn 

Pes. 2, § 8) : it consisted of vinegar, almonds, and 
spice, thickened with flour. It was used at the cel# 
bration of the Pas^v^r (Pes. 10, § 3). 
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the A. Y. as a “ flagon of wine.” Fruit-cake forms 
a part of the daily food of tbc Arabians, and is 
particularly adapted to the wants of travellers; dis- 
solved in water it atlbrds a sweet and refreshing 
drink (Niebuhr, Arabia , p. 57; Bussell, Aleppo, i. 
82); an instance of its stimulating effect is recorded 
in 1 Sam. xxx. 12. Apples (probably citrons) arc 
occasionally noticed, but rather in reference to their 
fragrance (Cant. ii. 5, vii. 8) and color (Prov. xxv. 
11), than as an article of food. Dates are not 
noticed in Scripture, unless we accept the rendering 

of V’M * n the DXX. (2 Sam. xvi. 1) as = <poiviK($‘, 

it can hardly be doubted, however, that, where the 
palm-tree flourished, as in the neighborhood of 
Jericho, its fruit was consumed; in Joel i. 12 it is 
reckoned among other trees valuable for their fruit. 
The pomegranate-tree is also noticed by Joel; it 
yields a luscious fruit, from which a species of wine 
was expressed (Cant. viii. 2; Ilag. ii. 19). Melons 
were grown in Egypt (Num. xi. 5), but not in 
Palestine. The mulberry is undoubtedly mentioned 
in Luke xvii. G under the name avKapivos', the 

Hebrew D'hOB so translated (2 Sam. v. 23; 1 

Chr. xiv. 14) is rather doubtful; the Vnlg. takes 
it to mean pears. The avKopopta (“ sycamore,” 
A. V.; Luke xix. 4) differed from the tree last 
mentioned; it was the Egyptian fig, which abounded 
in Palestine (1 K. x. 27), and was much valued for 
its fruit (1 Chr. xxvii. 28; Ain. vii. 14). [Apple; 
Citron; Fig; Mulbehuy-treks; Palm-tree; 
Pomegranate; Sycamine-tree; Sycamore.] 
Of vegetables we have most frequent notice of 
lentils (Gen. xxv. 34; 2 Sam. xvii. 28, xxiii. 11; 
Ez. iv. 9), which are still largely used by the Be- 
douins in travelling (Burckhardt, Arabia, i. G5); 
beans (2 Sam. xvii. 28; Ez. iv. 9), which still form 
a favorite dish in Egypt and Arabia for breakfast, 
boiled in water and eaten with butter and pepper; 
from 2 Sam. xvii. 28 it might be inferred that 
beans and other kinds of pulse were roasted, as 

barley was, but the second in that verse is 

probably interpolated, not appearing in the LXX., 
and even if it were not so, the reference to pulse 
in the A. V., as of cicer in the Vulg., is wholly 
unwarranted; cucumbers (Num. xi. 5; Is. i. 8; 
Bar. vi. 70 [or Epist. of Jcr. 70]; cf. 2 K. iv. 39 
where wild gourds, cucumeres asinini, were picked 
in mistake for cucumbers); leeks, onions, and gar- 
lic, which were and still arc of a superior quality 
in Egypt (Num. xi. 5; cf. Wilkinson, Anc. Ktjypt. 
ii. 374; Lane, i. 251); lettuce, of which the wild 
species, lactuca ayrestis, is identified with the Greek 
TtiKpis by Pliny (xxi. G5), and formed, according 
to the LXX. and the Vulg., the “ bitter herbs " 

(D > “}"P2) eaten with the paschal lamb (Ex. xii. 8; 
Num. ix. 11); endive, which is still well known in 
the Fast (Bussell, i. 91), may have been included 
under the same class. In addition to the above we 

have notice of certain “herbs” (fTTHS 5 2 K. 
iv. 39) eaten in times of scarcity, which were mal- 
lows according to the Sryriac and Arabic versions, 
but according to the Talmud a vegetable resem- 
bling the Bvassica eruca of Linnaus; and again of 

■eft-purslane (fTlVD : &A ipa: A. V. “ mallows ”) 

wid broom-root (D'OrH, A. V. “juniper; " Job 
ixx. 41 as eaten by the poor in Mine of famine, un- 
lew the litter were gathered as fuel. An insipid 


plant, probably purslane, used in salad, appears tc 
be referred to in Job vi. G, under the expression 

mnbn (“white of egg,” A. V.). The 

usual method of eating vegetables was in the form 
of pottage (“IMS : tynpa: pulmentnm ; Gen. xxv. 
29; 2 K. iv. 38; Hag. ii. 12): a meal wholly of 
vegetables was deemed very poor fare (Prov. xv. 17 : 
Dan. i. 12; Bom. xiv. 2). The modem Arabians 
consume but few vegetables: radishes and leeks are 
most in use, and are eaten raw with bread (Burck- 
hardt, Arabia, i. 5G). [Beans; Cucumber ; 
Garlic; Gourd; Leek; Lentiles; Onion.] 

The spices or condiments known to the Hebrews 
were numerous; cummin (Is. xxviii. 25; Matt, 
xxiii. 23), dill (Matt, xxiii. 23, “anise,” A. V.), 
coriander (Ex. xvi. 31 ; Num. xi. 7), mint (Matt, 
xxiii. 23), rue (Luke xi. 42), mustard (Matt. xiii. 
31, xvii. 20), and salt (Job vi. G), which is reckoned 
among “ the principal things for the whole use of 
mail’s life” (Fcclus. xxxix. 2G). Nuts (pistachios) 
and almonds (Gen. xliii. 11) were also used as whets 
to the appetite. [Almond-trek; Anise; Cori- 
ander; Cummin; Mint; Mustard; Nuts; 
Simces.] 

In addition to these classes, we have to notice 
some other important articles of food: in the first 
place, honey, whether the natural product of the 
bee (1 Sam. xiv. 25; Matt. iii. 4), which abounds 
in most parts of Arabia (Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 
54), or the other natural and artificial productions 
included under that head, especially the dibs of the 
Syrians and Arabians, i. e . grape-juice boiled down 
to the state of the Boman (hjrutum, which is still 
extensively used in the East (Bussell, i. 82); the 
latter is supposed to be referred to in Gen. xliii. 
11 and Ez. xxvii. 17. The importance of honey, 
as a substitute for sugar, is obvious; it was both 
used in certain kinds of cake (though prohibited 
in the case of meat offerings, Lev. ii. 11) as in the 
pastry of the Arabs (Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 54), 
and was also eaten in its natural state either by 
itself (1 Sam. xiv. 27; 2 Sam. xvii. 29; 1 1\. xiv. 
3), or in conjunction with other things, even with 
fish (Luke xxiv. 42). “ Butter and honey” is an 

expression for rich diet (Is. vii. 15, 22); such a 
mixture is popular among the Arabs (Burckhardt, 
Arabia, i. 54). “Milk and honey” are similarly 
coupled together, not only frequently by the sacred 
writers, as expressive of the richness of the promised 
land, but also by the Greek poets (cf. CaJlim. Ihjmn. 
in Jov. 48; Horn. Od. xx. G8). 'loo much honey 
was deemed unwholesome (Prov. xxv. 27). With 
regard to oil, it does not appear to have been used 
to the extent we might have anticipated : the mod* 
em Arabs only employ it in frying fish (Burckhardt, 
Arabia, i. 54), but for all other purposes bultcr is 
substituted: among the Hebrews it was deemed an 
expensive luxury (Prov. xxi. 17), to be reserved for 
festive occasions (1 Chr. xii. 40); it was chiefly used 
in certain kinds of cake (Iaw. ii. 5 ff. ; 1 K. xvii. 
12). “Oil and honey” are mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with bread in Ez. xvi. 13, 18. The Syrians, 
especially the Jews, eat oil and honey (dibs) mixed 
together (Bussell, i. 80). Eggs arc not often no- 
ticed, hut were evidently known as articles of food 
(Is. x. 14, lix. 5; Luke xi. 12), and are reckoned 
bv Jerome (In Epitaph. Paul. i. 17G) among t lie 
delicacies of the table. [Honey; Oil.] 

The Orientals have been at all times sparing in 
the use of animal food: not only does the exceasht 
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b«at of the climate render it both unwholesome to 
»at much meat (Niebuhr, Descript, p. 46), and ex- 
pensive from the necessity of immediately consum- 
ing a whole animal, but beyond this the ritual 
regulations of the Mosaic law in ancient, as of the 
Koran in modern times, have tended to the same 
result. It has been inferred from Gen. ix. 3, 4, 
that animal food was not p^mitted before the flood: 
but the notices of the flock of Abel (Gen. iv. 2) 
and of the herds of Jahal (Gen. iv. 20), as well as 
the distinction between clean and unclean animals 
(Gen. vii. 2), favor the opposite opinion; and the 
permission in Gen. ix. 3 may be held to be only a 
more explicit declaration of a condition implied in 
the grant of universal dominion previously given 
(Gen. i. 28). The prohibition then expressed 
against consuming the blood of any animal (Gen. 
ix. 4) was more fully developed in the Levitical law, 
and enforced by the penalty of death (Lev. iii. 17, 
vii 26, xix. 26 ; Dent. xii. 16 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 32 ff. ; 
Ez. xliv. 7, 15), on the ground, as stated in Lev. 
xvii. 11 and Deut. xii. 23, that the blood contained 
the principle of life, and, as such, was to be offered 
on the altar ; probably there was an additional rea- 
son in the heathen practice of consuming blood in 
their sacrifices (Ps. xvi. 4; Ez. xxxiii. 25). The 
prohibition applied to strangers as well as Israelites, 
and to all kinds of beast or fowl (Lev. vii. 26, xvii. 
12, 13). So strong was the feeling of the Jews on 
this point, that the Gentile converts to Christianity 
were laid under similar restrictions (Acts xv. 20, 
29, xxi. 25). As a necessary deduction from the 
above principle, all animals which had died a nat- 
ural death (nbn3, Deut. xiv. 21), or had been 
torn of beasts (HEHtp, Ex. xxii. 31), were also 
prohibited (Lev. xvii. 15; cf. Ez. iv. 14), and to be 
thrown to the dogs (Ex. xxii. 31): this prohibition 
did not extend to strangers (Deut. xiv. 21). Any 
person infringing this rule was held unclean until 
the evening, and was obliged to wash his clothes 
(Lev. xvii. 15). In the N. T. these cases are de- 
scribed under the term ttviktSv (Acts xv. 20), 
applying not only to what was strangled (as in 
A. V.), hut to any animal from which the blood 
was not regularly poured forth. Similar prohibi- 
tions are contained in the Koran (ii. 175, v. 4, xvi. 
116), the result of which is that at the present day 
the Arabians eat no meat except what has been 
bought at the shambles. Certain portions of the 
iV> of sacrifices were also forbiddeu (Lev. iii. 9, 10), 
K* being set apart for the altar (Lev. iii. 16, vii. 
25; cf. 1 Sam. ii. 16 ff.; 2 Chr. vii. 7): it should 
be observed that the term in Neh. viii. 10, trans- 
lated fat, ,is not 2^n, but D'SDEJa = the 
fatty pieces of meat, delicacies. In addition to the 
above, Christians were forbidden to eat the flesh of 
animals, portions of which had been offered to idols 
(etSw\J0uTa), whether at private feasts, or as 
bought in the market (Acts xv. 29, xxi. 25 ; 1 Cor. 
viii. 1 ff.). All beasts and birds classed as unclean 
(Lev. xi. 1 ff.; Deut. xiv. 4 ff.) were also prohibited 
[Unclean Beasts and Birds] : and in addi- 
tion to these general precepts there was a special 
prohibition against “ seething a kid in his mother’s 
milk” (Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21), 
which has heen variously understood, by Talmudi- 
tal writers, as a general prohibition against the joint 
use of meat and milk (Mishna, Cholin, cap. 8, § 1); 
•>y Michaelis (J lot. Hecht , iv. 210), as prohibiting 
the use of fat or milk, as compared with oil, in 1 
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cooking; by Luther and Calvin, as prohibiting th« 
slaughter of young animals ; and by Bochart and 
others, as discountenancing cruelty in any way. 
These interpretations, however, all fail in establish- 
ing any connection between the precept and the 
offering of the first-fruits, as implied in the three 
passages quoted. More probably it has reference 
to certain heathen usages at their harvest festivals 
(Maimonides, More Neboch. 3, 48; Spencer, de 
Legg. Hebr. Ritt. p. 535 ff.): there is a remarkable 
addition in the Samaritan version and in some 
copies of the LXX. in Deut. xiv. 21, which sup- 
ports this view: by yap iroie? touto , &<rel aoird- 
XaKa Ovi ret, on placrfia eort rtp Qetp 'Iukcoi 3 (cf. 
Knobel, Comment, in Ex. xxiii. 19). The Hebrews 
further abstained from eating the sinew of the hip 

(rTOMl T2, Gen. xxxii. 32), in memory of the 

struggle between Jacob and the angel (comp. ver. 
25). The LXX., the Vulg., and the A. Y. inter- 
pret the a7ra£ \ey6fxevov word nasheh of the 
shrinking or benumbing of the muscle (b evaptar 
(rev: qui emarcuit: “which shrank”): Josephus 
(Ant. i 20, § 2) more correctly explains it, T b vev- 
pov rb TrXarv’, and there is little doubt that the 
nerve he refers to is the nevvus ischiadicus , which 
attains its greatest thickness at the hip. There is 
no further reference to this custom in the Bible; 
but the Talmudists ( Cholin , 7) enforced its observ- 
ance by penalties. 

Under these restrictions the Hebrews were per- 
mitted the free use of animal food : generally speak- 
ing they only availed themselves of it in the exer- 
cise of hospitality (Gen. xviii. 7), or at festivals of 
a religious (Ex. xii. 8), public (1 K. i. 9; 1 Chr. 
xii. 40), or private character (Gen. xxvii. 4; Luke 

xv. 23); it was only in royal households that there 
was a daily consumption of meat (1 Iv. iv. 23; 
Neh. v. 18). The use of meat is reserved for sim- 
ilar occasions among the Bedouins (Burckhardt’s 
Notes, i. 63). The animals killed for meat were — 
calves (Gen. xviii. 7; 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; Am. vi. 
4), which are further described by the term fatling 
(KV-ip = ^ 

os (tit €vt6s, Luke xv. 23, and 
vincrra, Matt. xxii. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 13; 1 Iv. i. 9 ff ; 
A. Y. “fat cattle”); lambs (2 Sam. xii. 4; Am. 
vi. 4) ; oxen, not above three yearsr of age (1 Iv. i. 
9; Prov. xv. 17 ; Is. xxii. 13; Matt. xxii. 4), which 

were either stall-fed (D'S'’)5 : p6(rxot €k\€KtqI), 

or taken up from the pastures 0^’"} : rojuaSesj 

1 Iv. iv. 23); kids (Gen. xxvii. 9; Judg. vi. 19; 
1 Sam. xvi. 20); harts, roebucks, and fallow-deer 
(1 K. iv. 23), which are also brought into close 
connection with ordinary cattle in Deut. xiv. 5, as 
though holding an intermediate place between tame 

and wild animals ; birds of various kinds : 

A. Y. “fowls;” Neh. v. 18; the LXX., ’how- 
ever, give ^i/xaposj as though the reading were 

quail in certain parts of Arabia (Ex. 

xvi. 13; Num. xi. 32); poultry : I K- 

iv. 23; understood generally by the LXX., opulduv 
iKk€KTd>v (nreurd; by lvimchi and the A. Y. a* 
fatted fowl; by Gesenius, Thesaur. 246, as geese 
from the whiteness of their plumage; by Thenius, 
Comm, in l. c ., as guinea-fowls, as though the word 
represented the call of that bird); partridges (1 
Sam. xxvb 20); fish, with the exception of such a« 
were without scales and fins (Lev. xi. 9; Deut. xiv 
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9), both salted, as was probably the case with the 
•ea-fish brought to Jerusalem (Nch. xiii. 16), and 
fresh (Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 3G; Luke xxiv. 42): in 
onr Saviour’s time it appears to have been the 
usual food about#the Sea of Galilee (Matt. vii. 10); 
the term oipapior is applied to it by St. John (vi. 
9; xxi. 9 If.) in the restricted sense which the word 
obtained among the later Greeks, as = fish. Lo- 
custs, of which certain s]>ecies only were esteemed 
clean (Lev. xi. 22), were occasionally eaten (Matt, 
iii. 4), but considered as poor fare. They are at 
the present day largely consumed by the poor both 
in Persia (Morier’s Second Journey , p. 44) and in 
Arabia (Niebuhr, Voyage , i. 319); they are salted 
and dried, and roasted, when required, on a frying- 
pan with butter (lhirckhardt’s Notes , ii. 92; Nie- 
buhr, l. c.). 

Meat does not appear ever to have been eaten by 
itself; various accompaniments arc noticed in Script- 
ure, as bread, milk, and sour milk (Gen. xviii. 8); 
bread and broth (Judg. vi. 19); ami with fish either 
bread (Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 36; John xxi. 9) or 
honeyeomb (Luke xxiv. 42): the instance in 2 
Sam. vi. 19 cannot be relied on, as the term 

HQtTS, rendered in the A. V. a good piece of 
fesh y after the Vulg., ossntura bibulce cam it, 
means simply a portion or measure, and may ap- 
ply to wine as well as meat. For the modes of 
preparing meat, see Cooking; and for the times 
and manner of eating, Meals: see also Fish, 
I* owl, Ac., Ac. 

To pass from ordinary to occasional sources of 
subsistence : prison diet consisted of bread and 
water administered in small quantities (1 K. xxii. 
27; Jer. xxxvii. 21); pulse and water was consid- 
ered but little better (Dan. i. 12); in time of sor- 
row or fasting it was usual to abstain either alto- 
gether from food (2 Sam. xii. 17, 20), or from 
meat, wine, and other -delicacies, which were de- 
scribed as nVPIBrj crib, lit. bread of desires 
(Dan. x. 3). In time of extreme famine the most 
loathsome food was swallowed; such as an ass’s 
head (2 K. vi. 25), the ass, it must be remembered, 
being an unclean animal (for a parallel case comp. 
Plutarch, Artaxerx. 24), and dove’s dung (see the 
article on that subject), the dung of cattle (Joseph. 
B. J. v. 13, § 7), and even possibly their own 
dung (2 K. xviii. 27). The consumption of hu- 
man ilesh was not altogether unknown (2 K. vi. 
28; cf. Joseph. B. J. vi. 3, § 4), the passages quoted 
supplying instances of the exact fulfillment of the 
prediction in Dcut. xxviii. 5G, 57 ; comp, also Iai u. 
ii. 20, iv. 10; Ez. v. 10. 

With regard to the beverages used by the He- 
brews, we have already mentioned milk, and the 
probable use of barley-water, and of a mixture 
resembling the modern sherbet , formed of fig-cake 
and water. The Hebrews probably resembled the 
Arabs in not drinking much during their meals, 
hut concluding them with a long draught of water. 
It is almost needless to say that water was most 
generally drunk. In addition to these tlm Hebrews 
were acquainted with various intoxicating liquors, 
the most valued of which was the juice of the 
gra])e, while others were described under the gen- 
eral term of shechar or strong dnnk (Ia*v. x. 9; 
Num. vi. 3; Judg. xiii. 4, 7), if indeed the latter 
floes not sometimes include the former (Num. 
txriii. 7). These were reserved for the wealthy 
» for festive occasions: the poor consumed a sour 


wine (A. V. ‘‘vinegar;” Ituth ii. 14; Matt, mil 
48 calculated to quench thirst, but not agreeabli 
to the taste (Prov. x. 26). [Diunk, stkong; 
Vinegah; Watei:; Wine.] W. L. K 

* H is not correct to say that the food of the 
Orientals is light ami simjde, unless meat be tho 
only henry article They use an inordinate amount 
of grease in cooking. Eggs are fried in twice their 
bulk of fat, or butter, or oil. Itice is not eaten 
except drenched with butter. A stew is unheard 
of unless the meat and vegetables be first fried in 
butter or fat, that they may drink in as much of 
the fatty matter as possible. 

Again, they are famous in the East for elaborate 
compounds. Kibbe, their most prized article of 
diet, is compounded of cracked wheat, boiled and 
dried previously to give it solidity, beaten up with 
meat, and onions, and spices, and the nut of n spe- 
cies of pine, a very heavy article of diet. Lsau’s 
pottage was probably compounded with lentilcs, oiL 
onions, and spices, like the vujtdderah of the pres- 
ent day. Dyspepsia is one of the most mineral 
disorders of the people, and arises from their heavy 
and unwholesome food, and the fact that their heavy 
meal is taken just before retiring for the night. 

Again, oil is not used merely for frying fish, but 
is eaten universally in place of butter and fat dur- 
ing Lent, and at all times is a prominent article of 
diet. I know of a single family where they use 
500 pounds of it per annum, of which the larger 
part is for food. There are twelve to fourteen j ar- 
sons in the household. G. E. P. 

* FOOT, Watering with the, is mentioned 

in Deut. xi. 10, as a mark of the inferiority of 
Egypt to Palestine in regard to the existence there 
of fountains and rivulets. The phrase (whatever 
its origin may be) imports that the Egyptians, 
owing to their scanty supplies of water, were obliged 
to practice a careful, pains-taking economy in the 
use of such means of irrigation as they possessed. 
The reference, as some think, is to a reel with a rope 
and bucket attached to it, “ the upper part of which 
the operator drew towards him with his hands, 
while at the same time he pushed the lower part 
from him with his feet” ( 1 Job. Bibl. Res. ii. 351, 
and note ii., at the end of vol. i.). Niebuhr gives a 
drawing of such a machine which he found very com- 
mon in India ( Reisebisvhr . ttach Arabien, i. 148), 
but says that he saw it only once in Egypt. The 
more common explanation is that stated under 
Gahi>kn. In addition to the testimony there, 
Dr. Shaw (Travels in Barbary and the Levant , ii. 
207) says of the modem Egyptians that they plant 
their various sorts of pulse in rills, and that when 
they water them, “ they stand ready, as occasion 
requires, to stop and di\crt the torrent, by turning 
the earth against it with the foot, and opening at 
the same time, with a mattock, a new track to re- 
ceive it.” 1L 

FOOTMAN, a word employed in the Author- 
ized Version in two senses. (1.) Generally, to distin- 
guish those of the people or of the fight ing-mcn 
who went on foot from those who were on horse- 
back or iu chariots. The Hebrew word for this is 

'Vj-5, ragli, from regel , a foot. The LXX. com- 
monly express it by ne£oi y or occasionally ray 
pdra. 

Ilut (2.) The word occurs in a more special sense 
(in ] Sain. xxii. 17 only), and aa the translation 

of a different term from the above — V*V"^ ruUi 
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fhis passage affords the first mention of the ex- 
istence of a body of swift runners in attendance on 
the king, (hough such a thing had been foretold 
by Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 11). This body appear to 
have been afterwards kept up, and to have been 
distinct from the body-guard — the six hundred, 
and the thirty — who were originated by David. 
See 1 lv. xiv. 27, 28; 2 (.’hr. xii. 10, 11; 2 lv. xi. 
4, G, 11, 1-3, 19. In each of these cases the word 
is the same as the above, and is rendered “ guard : ” 
but the translators were evidently aware of its sig- 
nification, for they have put the word “ runners ” 
in the margin in two instances (1 Iv. xiv. 27 ; 2 
lv. xi. 13). This indeed was the force of the term 
‘ footman ” at the time the A. V. was made, as is 
plain not only from the references just quoted, but 
amongst others from the title of a well-known tract 
of Bun yan's — The Heavenly Footman , or a De- 
scription of the Man that gets to Heaven , on 1 Cor. 
ix. 24 (St. Paul’s figure of the race). Swift run- 
ning was evidently a valued accomplishment of a 
perfect warrior — a gibbor , as the Hebrew word is — 
among the Israelites. There are constant allusions 
to this in the Bible, though obscured in the A. V., 
from the translators not recognizing the technical 
sense of the word gibbor. Among others see Ps. 
xix. 5; Job xvi. 14; Joel ii. 7, where “strong 
man,” “giant,” and “ mighty man,” are all gibbor. 
David was famed for his powers of running; they 
are so mentioned as to seem characteristic of him 
(1 Sam. xvii. 22, 48, 51, xx. G), and he makes them 
a special subject of thanksgiving to God (2 Sam. 
xxii. 30; Ps. xviii. 29). The eases of Cushi and 
Ahimaaz (2 Sam. xviii.) will occur to every one. It 
is not impossible that the former — “ the Ethiopian,” 
as his name most likely is — had some peculiar 
mode of running. [Cushi.] Asahel also was “ swift 
on his feet,” and the Gadite heroes who came 
across to David in his difficulties were “ swift as 
the roes upon the mountains: ” but in neither of 
these last cases is the word rootz employed. The 
word probably derives its modern sense from the 
custom of domestic servants running by the side 
3f the carriage of their master. [Guard.] G. 

* FORDS. [See Jordan, iii.] 

FOREHEAD (n?», from rad. inus. 

e/iine, Gesen. p. 815: percowov: front). The prac- 
tice of veiling the face in public for women of the 
higher classes, especially married women, in the 
East, sufficiently stigmatizes with reproach the un- 
veiled face of women of bad character (Gen. xxiv. 
65; Jer. iii. 3; Niebuhr, Voy. i. 132, 149, 150; 
Shaw, Travels , p. 228, 240; Hasselquist, Travels , 
p. 58; Buckingham, Arab Tnbes, p. 312; Lane, 
Mod. Eg. i. 72, 77, 225-248; Burckhardt, Travels , 
i. 233). An espeeial force is thus given to the 
term “ hard of forehead ” as descriptive of audacity 
in general (Ez. iii. 7, 8, 9; comp. Juv. Sat. xiv. 
242 — “ Ejectum attrita de fronte niborem ”). 

The custom among many oriental nations both 
of coloring the face and forehead, and of impressing 
on the body marks indicative of devotion to some 
special deity or religious sect, is mentioned elsewhere 
[Cuttings in Flesh] (Burckhardt, botes on Bed. 
[. 51; Niebuhr, Voy. ii. 57; Wilkinson, Ane. Eg. 
6. 342; Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 66). It is doubtless 
%lluded to in Rev. (xiii. 16, 17, xiv. 9, xvii. 5, xx. 
4 ), and in the opposite direction by Ezekiel (ix. 4, 
i, 6), and in Rev. (vii. 3, ix. 4, xiv. 1. xxii. 4). 
Hie mark mentioned by Ezekiel with approval has 
teen supposed to l»e the figure of the cross, said to 


be denoted by the word here used, VJ. in the 
ancient Semitic language (Gesen. p. 1495; Spencer, 
de Leg. Htbr. ii. 20, 3, pp. 409, 413). 

It may have been by way of contradiction to 
heathen practice that the high-priest wore on the 
front of his mitre the golden plate inscribed “ HoL - 
ness to the Lord ” (Ex. xxviii. 36, xxxix. 30 
Spencer, l. c.). 

The “jewels for the forehead,” mentioned by 
Ezekiel (xvi. 12), and in margin of A. V. Gen 
xxiv. 22, were in all probability nose-rings (Is. iii 
21; Lane, Mod. Eg. iii. 225, 226; Harmer, Obs 
iv. 311, 312; Gesen. p. 870; Winer, s. v. A 'asen 
ring). The Persian and also Egyptian women 
wear jewels and strings of coins across their fore- 
heads (Olearius, Travels , p. 317; Lane, Mod. Eg. 
ii. 228). [Nose-Jewel.] 

For the use of frontlets between the eyes, see 
Frontlets, and for the symptoms of leprosy ap- 
parent in the forehead, Leprosy. H. W. P. 

* FORESKIN. [Circumcision.] 

FOREST. The corresponding Hebrew terms 
are and D;TH3. The first of these 

most truly expresses the idea of a forest, the ety- 
mological force of the word being abundance , and 
its use' being restricted (with the exception of 1 
Sam. xiv. 26, and Cant. v. 1, in which it refers to 
honey) to an abundance of trees. The second is 
seldom used, and applies to woods of less extent, 
the word itself involving the idea of what is being 
cut down (silva a ccedendo dicta , Gesen. Thesavr. 
p. 530): it is only twice (1 Sam. xxiii. 15 ff.; 2 
Chr. xxvii. 4) applied to woods properly so called; 
its sense, however, is illustrated in the other pas- 
sages in which it occurs, namely, Is. xvii. 9 (A. V. 
“ bough ”), where the comparison is to the solitary 
relic of an ancient forest, and Ez. xxxi. 3, where it 
applies to trees or foliage sufficient to afford shelter 
( frondibusnemorosus , Vulg. ; A. V. “ with a shadow- 
ing shroud ”). The third, pardes (a word of foreign 
origin, meaning a park or plantation , whence also 
comes the Greek TrapaHeKros), occurs only once in 
reference to forest trees (Neh. ii. 8), and appro- 
priately expresses the care with which the forests 
of Palestine were preserved under the Persian rule, 
a regular warden being appointed, without whose 
sanction no tree could be felled. Elsewhere the word 
describes an orchard (Eccl. ii. 5; Cant. iv. 13). 

Although Palestine has never been in historical 
times a woodland country, yet there can be no 
doubt that there was much more wood formerly 
than there is at present. It is not improbable that 
the highlands were onee covered with a primeval 
forest, of which the celebrated oaks and terebinths 
scattered here and there were the relics. The 
woods and forests mentioned in the Bible appear 
to have been situated where they are usually found 
in cultivated countries, in the valleys and defiles 
that lead down from the high to the lowlands and 
in the adjacent plains. They were therefore of no 
great size, and correspond rather with the idea of 
the Latin saltus than with our forest. 

(1.) The wood of Ephraim was the most exten- 
sive. It clothed the slopes of the hills that bordered 
the plain of Jezreel, and the plain itself in the 
neighborhood of Beth-shean (Josh. xvii. 15 ff.), ex- 
tending, perhaps, at one time to Tabor, which if 
translated §pvfi6$ by Theodotion (Hos. v. 1), and 
which is still well covered with forest trees (Stanley, 
p. 350). (2.) The wood of Bethel (2 K. ii. 23, 241 
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n as situated in the ravine which descends to the 
plain of Jericho. (3.) The forest of Ilareth (1 
Sam. ixii. 5) was somewhere on the border of the 
Philistine plain, in the southern part of Judnh. 
(I.) The wood through which the Israelites passed 
In their pursuit of the Philistines (1 Sam. xiv. 25) 
was probably near Aijalon (comp. v. 31), in one 
of the valleys leading down to the plain of Philistia. 
(5.) The “wood” (Ps. cxxxii. G) implied in the 
name of Kiijath-jearim (1 Sam. vii. 2) must have 
been similarly situated, as also (G.) were the 
“forests” (cloresh) in which Jotham placed his 
forts (2 ('hr. xxvii. 4). (7.) The plain of Sharon 

was partly covered with wood (Strab. xvii. p. 758), 
whence the LXX. give bpv/j.6s as an equivalent 
(Is. lxv. 10). It has still a fair amount of wood 
(Stanley, p. 2G0). (8.) The wood ( choresh ) in 

the wilderness of Ziph. in which David concealed 
himself (1 Sam. xxiii. 15 ft’.), lay S. E. of Hebron. 

The greater portion of Peraea was, and still is, 
covered with forests of oak and terebinth (Is. ii. 13; 
Ez. xxvii. G; Zech. xi. 2; comp. Buckingham’s 
Palestine, pp. 103 ft’., 240 ft’.; Stanley, p. 324). 
A portion of this near Mahanaim was known as the 
“wood of Ephraim” (2 Sam. xviii. G), in which 
the battle between David and Absalom took place. 
Winer (art. Wakkr) places it on the west side 
of the Jordan, but a comparison of 2 Sam. xvii. 
2G, xviii. 3, 23, proves the reverse. The state- 
ment in xviii. 23, in particular, marks its position 
as on the highlands, at ^ome little distance from 
the valley of the Jordan (Cuiup. Joseph. Ant. vii. 
10, §§ 1, 2}. 

The house of the forest of I.ebanon (1 K. vii. 2, 
x. 17, 21 ; 2 Chr. ix. 1G, 20) was so called probably 
from being litted up with cedar. It has also been 
explained as referring to the forest-like rows of 
cedar pillars. The number and magnificence of the 
cedars of Lebanon is frequently noticed in the 
poetical portions of the Bible. The,/bm/ generally 
supplied Hebrew writers with an image of pride 
and' exaltation doomed to destruction (2 Iv. xix. 
23; Is. x. 18, xxxii. 19, xxxvii. 24; Jer. xxi. 14, 
xxii. 7, xlvi. 23; Zech. xi. 2), as well as of unfruit- 
fulness as contrasted with a cultivated field or 
vineyard (Is. x_xix. 17, xxxii. 15; Jer. xxvi. 18; 
Hos. ii. 12). W. 1- !*• 

* FORNICATION. [Adultkky.] 

FORTIFICATIONS. [Fescisd Cities.] 

FOIITUNA'TUS (Goprovvaros [Utin, 

happy, fortun ite], 1 ('or. xvi. 17), one of three 
Corinthians, the others being Stephanas and 
Aclialcus. who were at Ephesus when St. Haul 
wrote, bis first Epistle. Some have supposed that 
they were oi XAotjs, alluded to 1 Cor. i. 1 1 ; but 
the language of irony, in which the Apostle must, 
in that case be interpreted in eh. xvi. as speaking 
of their presence, would become sarcasm too cutting 
for so tender a heart as St. Paul’s to have uttered 
among his valedictions. « The household of 
Stephanas” is mentioned in eh. i. 1G as having 
been baptized by himself: perhaps hortnnatus and 
Aehalcus may have been members of that house- 
hold. There is a Portunatus mentioned at the end 
if ( lenient’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, who 
was jKjssibly the same person. H- A. 

• FOUNDER. [llANHlCHAKT, I.] 

FOUNTAIN. (1.) I?!?, from to flow; 

also signifies an “eye,” Gesen. p. 1017. (2.) 

(from 1), a well-watered place; sometimes in A. V. 


“well, 11 or “spring.” (3.) D'P from 

to go forth , Gesen. p. G13; a gushing forth 
of waters. (4.) from '“)*lp, to dig, Gesen 

p. 1209. (5.) from to bubble forth 

Gesen. p. 845. (G.) ^2, or HvS, from V/|, 

to roll, Gesen. p. 288, all usually: irnyh, or ^7777) 
uSaTosi Jons and Jons aquanim. T'lie special use 
of these various terms will be found examined in 
the Appendix to Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 

Among the attractive features presented by me 
Land of Promise to the nation migrating from 
Egypt by way of the desert, none would he more 
striking than the natural gush of waters from the 
ground. Instead of watering his field or garden, 
as in Egypt, “with his foot” (Shaw, Travels, p. 
408), the Hebrew cultivator was taught to look 
forward to a land “ drinking water of the rain of 
heaven, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths springing from valleys and hills” (Deut. 
viii. 7, xi. 11). In the desert of Sinai, “ the few 
living, perhaps perennial springs,” by the faet of 
their rarity assume an importance hardly to be un- 
derstood in moister climates, and more than justify 
a poetical expression of national rejoicing over the 
discovery of one (Nuni. xxi. 17). But the springs 
of Palestine, though short-lived, are remarkable for 
tlu-ir abundance and beauty, especially those which 
fall into the Jordan and its lakes throughout its 
whole course (Stanley, S. if J\ pp. 17, 122, 123, 295, 
373, 509; Burekhardt. Sgrh, p. 344). The spring 
or fountain of living water, the “ eye ” of the land- 
scape (see No. 1), is distinguished in all oriental 
languages from the artificially sunk and inelosed 
well (Stanley, p. 509). Its importance is implied by 
the number of topographical names compounded 
with En, or } Ain (Arab.) ; En-gedi, 'Ain-jidy, 
“spring of the gazelle,” may sene as a striking 
instance (1 Sam. xxiii. 29; Belaud, p. 7G3; Bob- 
inson, i. 504; Stanley, App. § 50). [See Aim.] 



Fountain at Naxiruth. (Uol»*rts ' 


The volcanic agency which has o]>emIed so ]H>wer- 
fully in Palestine, has from very early times given 
tokens of its working in the warm springs which 
are found near the sea of Galilee mid tl e Dead Sea. 
One of them, En-egluim, the “spring of calves.” 
at the N. E. end of the latter, is probably identical 
nith Callirrhie, mentioned by Josephus as a pbei 
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resorted to by Herod in bis last illness (Joseph. 
B. J. i. 33, § 5 ; Kitto, Phys. Geogr . of Pal 120, 
121; Stanley, S. (f P. 285). His son Philip built 
the town, which he named ’ Tiberias, at the sul- 
phureous hot-springs at the S. of the sea of Galilee 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2. § 3; Hasselquist, Travels , 
App. 283; Kitto, 114; Burckhardt. Syria, 328, 
330). Other hot-springs are found at seven miles 
distance from Tiberias, and at Omkeis (Gadara) 
(Reland, 775; Burckhardt, 27G, 277; Ivitto, 11G, 
118). 

Jerusalem, though mainly dependent for its sup- 
ply of water upon its rain-water cisterns, appears 
from recent inquiries to have possessed either more 
than one perennial spring, or one issuing by more 
than one outlet To this agree the “ fons perennis 
aquae” of Tacitus {Hist. v. 12), and the udarccv 
aueK\enrTos <rv<rTa<ris of Aristeas (Joseph, ii. 112, 
ed. Ilavercamp. ; Robinson, i. 343, 345; Williams, 
Holy City , ii. 458, 4G8; Raumer, p. 208; Ez. xlvii. 
1, 12; Kitto, Phys. Geogr. pp. 412, 415). [Cis- 
terns; Siloam.] 

In the towers built by Herod, Josephus says 
there were cisterns with x a ^ K0XJ pyhl ia - Ta through 
which water was poured forth: these may have 
been statues or figures containing spouts for water 
after Roman models (Plin. Epist. v. 6; II. i\ T . 
xxxvi. 15, 121; Joseph. B. J. v. 4, § 4). 

No Eastern city is so well supplied with water 
as Damascus {Early Trav. p. 294). In oriental 
cities generally public fountains are frequent (Poole, 
Englishw. in Egypt, i. 180). Traces of such fount- 
ains at Jerusalem may perhaps be found in the 
names En-Rogel (2 Sam. xvii. 17), the “Dragon- 
well ” or fountain, and the “gate of the fountain ” 
(Nell. ii. 13, 14). The water which supplied Sol- 
omon’s pools near Bethlehem was conveyed to them 
by subterranean channels. In these may perhaps 
be found the “sealed fountain” of Cant. iv. 12 
(Hasseiquist, p. 145; Maundrell, Early Trav. p. 
457). The fountain of Nazareth bears a traditional 
antiquity, to which it has probably good derivative, 
if not actual claim (Roberts, 1 lews in Palestine, 
i. 21, 23, 33; Col. Ch. Chron. No. exxx. p. 147; 
Fisher’s Hews in Syria, i. 31, iii. 44). 

II. W. P. 



So-called “ Fountain” of Cana. (From Roberts.) 


* FOUNTAIN-GATE. [Jerusalem, I., 
13, and III., vm?] 

FOWL. Several distinct Hebrew and Greek 
words are thus rendered in the A. V. of the Bible. 

Of these the most common is FpU, which is usually 
• collective term for all kinds of birds, frequently 
with the addition of “of the skies.” 


is a collective term for birds of prey, do- 

rived from “ to attack vehemently.” It is 

translated fowl in Gen. xv. 11, Job xx\iii. 7, Is. 
xviii. 6. 

(Chald. ^5^)? from r 00 ^ “to 

hiss,” is also a collective term for birds, though oc- 
casionally rendered by swallow and sparroio . For 
the collective use of the word see Deut. iv. 17; Ps 
nii. 8: Ez. xvii. 23; and Dan. iv. 12. In Neh 
v. 18, the word seems to have the special sens* 
which “fowl” has with us, as it is enumeratec 
among the viands provided for Nehemiah’s table. 

In 1 K. iv. 23, among the daily provisions foi 
Solomon’s table “fatted fowl” are included, tha 

Hebrew words being Gese- 

nius prefers to translate this “fatted geese,” refer- 
ring the word to the root^S, “to be pure,” 
because of the pure whiteness of the bird. He 
gives reasons for believing that the same word in 
the cognate languages included also the meaning 
of swan. 

In the N. T. the word translated “fowls” is 
most frequently ra ireretvd, which comprehends all 
kinds of birds (including ravens , Luke xii. 24); 
but in Rev. xix. 17-21, where the context shows 
that birds of prey are meant, the Greek is ra opvea. 
The same distinction is observed in the apocrypha 
writings: comp. Jud. xi. 7, Ecclus. xvii. 4 xliii 
14, with 2 Macc. xv. 33. W. D. 

[The following supplement to the preceding art- 
icle appears under Birds in the English edition, 
but was omitted in reprinting, through the misun- 
derstanding of a reference in the Appendix. As 
“birds” and “fowls” are used in precisely the 
same sense in the A. V., it is better that the two 
articles should be united.] 

Birds are mentioned as articles of food in Deut. 
xiv. 11, 20, the intermediate verses containing a 
list of unclean birds which were not to be eaten. 
There is a similar list in Lev. xi. 13-19. From 
Job vi. 6, Luke xi. 12, we find that the eggg of 
birds were also eaten. Quails and pigeons are 
edible birds mentioned in the O. T. Our Saviour’s 
mention of the hen gathering hei chickens under 
her wing implies that the domestic fowl was known 
in Palestine. The art of snaring wild birds is re- 
ferred to in Ps. exxiv. 7; Prov. i. 17, vii. 23; Am 
iii. 5; Hos. v. 1, vii. 12. The cage full of birds in 
Jer. v. 27 was a trap in which decoy-birds were 
placed to entice others, and furnished with a trap- 
door which could be dropped by a fowler watching 
at a distance. This practice is mentioned in Ecclus. 
xi. 30 (7repS<| 67\pevr)f)s iv KapraWa)’, comp. 
Arist. Hist. Anun. ix. 8). In DeuL xxii. 6 it is 
commanded that an Israelite finding a bird's-nest in 
his path might take the young or the eggs, but 
must let the hen-bird go. By this means the 
extirpation of any species was guarded against 
Comp. Pliocy 1. Carni. 80 ft’. : — 

MrJ opviQas koAit)? a/xa navras ekeaduv 

Hrjrepa S’ eKirpoXCirois , ’iv iraXt rrjcrSe veorroui. 

Birds were not ordinarily used as victims in the 
Jewish sacrifices. They were not deemed valuable 
enough for that purpose; but the substitution of 
turtle-doves and pigeons was permitted to the poor 
and in the sacrifice for purification. The way of 
offering them is detailed in Lev. i. 15-17, and v. 8 
and it is worthy of notice that the practice cf not 
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dividing them, which was the case in oLher victims, 
was of high unti(]iiity ((Jen. xv. 10). 

The abundance of birds in the East has been 
mentioned by many travellers. In Curzon's Mon- 
asteries if the Levant, and in Stanley's Sinai and 
Palestine, this abundance is noticed; by the latter 
in connection with his admirable illustration of the 
parable of the sower (Matt. xiii. 4). (Comp. Pos- 
enmidler. Margcnl. v. 50.) 

The nests of birds were readily allowed by the 
Orientals to remain in their temples and sanctuaries, 
as though they had placed themselves under the 
protection of God (comp. Herod, i. 159; ..Elian, 
I". //. v. 17). There is probably an allusion to this 
in Ts. lxxxiv. 3. 

The seasons of migration observed by birds are 
noticed in Jcr. via. 7. Ilirds of song are men- 
tioned in Ps. civ. 12; Eccl. xii. 4. Ducks and 
geese are supposed to be meant by the word 

D'-lSna in 1 K. iv. 23. W. D. 

FOWLER. [Sfaiehow.] 

FOX shu'al: aAa> 7 r 7 ?£). The root of 

is “ to break through, to make fol- 

low;” and hence its application to the fox, which 
burrows. The term, probably, in its use by the 
Hebrews, included the jackal as well as the com- 
mon fox; for some of the passages in which A. V. 
renders it “fox” suit that animal, while others 
better represent the habits of the jackal. 

The fox is proverbially fond of grapes, and a very 
destructive visitor to vineyards ((’ant. ii. 15). The 
proverbially cunning character of the fox is alluded 
to in Kz. xiii. 4 and Luke xiii. 32, where the 
prophets of Israel are said to he like foxes in the 
desert, and where our Saviour calls Herod “that 
fox.” Ilis habit of burrowing among ruins is re- 
ferred to in Nell. iv. 3 and Lam. v. 18 (see also 
Matt. viii. 2 )). In Jndg. xv. 4, and in I’s. lxiii. 
10, it seems probable that the jackal rather than 
the Ibx is spoken of. The Ihibhinieal writers make 
frequent mention of the fox and his habits. In 
the Talmud it is said, “ The fox does not die from 
being under the earth: he is used to it, and it does 
not hurt him.” And again, “ lie has gained as 
much as a fox in a ploughed field,” i. e. nothing. 
Another proverb relating to him is this: — 

"If the fox be at the rudder, 

Speak him fairly, { My dear brother.’ ” 

Doth the fox and the jackal are common in Pal- 
estine; the latter name being probably connected 
with the lleb. shu'al; l’r. chneal ; Germ, schakal; 
Sanskr. qrtkula, ^riyila. 

A curious instance of a not unfrequent error in 
the LXX. will he found in 1 K. xx. 10, where 
shu'dlim , foxes, has been read for saliin t handfuls, 
and rendered accordingly. W. 1). 

There can he no doubt that the Hebrew word 

shu'al denotes the “jackal” ( Canis au- 

reus), as well as “the fox.” The passage in Ps. 
lxiii. 10, “they shall he ,a portion for shii'dlim ,” 
evidently refers to “jackals,” which are ever ready 
to prey on the dead bodies of the slain. Indeed, 
ve are inclined to think that the “jackal” is the 
animal more particularly signified in almost all the 
passages in the O. T. where the Hebrew term oc- 
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eurs. The partiality for grapes is nearly as strong 
in the jackal as in the fox: a and there can l>e ;tc 
doubt that the Hebrew shu'al , the Persian shagul , 
the German schakal , and the English jackal, are 
all connected with each other. 



Jackal. Cants aureus. 


The shu'dlim of Judg. xv. 4 are evidently 
“jackals,” and not “foxes,” for the former animal 
is gregarious, whereas the latter is solitary in its 
habits; and it is in the highest degree improbable 
that Samson should ever have succeeded in catch- 
ing so many as 300 foxes, whereas he could readily 

have “ taken in snares,” as the Hebrew' verb 
properly means, so many jackals, which go together 
for the most part in large groups. The whole pas- 
sage, which describes the manner in which Samson 
avenged himself on the Philistines by tying the 
tails of two jackals together, with a firebrand be- 
tween them, and then sending them into the stand- 
ing corn and orchards of his enemies, has, it is 
well known, been the subject of much dispute. Dr. 
Kemiicott ( Remarks on Select Passages in the O. 
T. y Oxford, 1787, p. 100) proposed, on the author- 
ity of seven 11 eh. MSS., to read shcalim 
“sheaves” (?), instead of shu'alim 
leaving out the letter the meaning then being, 
simply, that Samson took 300 sheaves of corn, and 
put end to end (“tail to tail”), and then set a 
burning torch between them. (See also what an 
anonymous French author has written under the 
title of Ucnards de Samson , and his arguments re- 
futed in a treatise, “ De Vnlpihus Simsona>is,” by 
1». H. Gebhard, in This. Nov. Theol. Phil. i. 553 
fif. ) The proposed reading of Kennicott has de- 
servedly found little favor with commentators. Not 
to mention the authority of the important old ver- 
sions which are opposed to this view, it is pretty 
certain that shnilim cannot mean “sheaves.” Tha 
word, which occurs only three times, denotes in Is. 
xl. 12 “the hollow of the hand,” and in 1 K. xx. 
10, Kz. xiii. 19. “handfuls.” 

The difficulty of the whole passage consists in 
understanding how two animals tied together by 
their tails would run far in the same direction. 
Col. II. Smith (in Kitto's Cgc. art. Shu'al) ob- 
serves, “they would assuredly pull counter to each 
other, and ultimately fight most fiercely.” Prob- 
ably they would ; but it is only fair to remember 


a Wo remember some years ago testing this fond- 
o«w for grapes in the jackals, foxes, and wolves, In tho 
ttagent * Park Zoological Gardens. Tbo two first- 


named animals ate the fruL with avtdity, but tha 
wolves would not touch It. 
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if- reply to the objections which critics have ad- 
vanced to this transaction of the Hebrew judge, 
that it has yet to be demonstrated that two jackals 
united by their tails would run counter, and thus 
defeat the intended purpose; in so important a 
matter as the verification of a Scripture narrative 
the proper course is experimental where it can be 
resorted to. Again, we know nothing as to the 
length of the cord which attached the animals, a 
consideration which is obviously of much import- 
ance in the question at issue, for as jackals are gre- 
garious, the couples would naturally run together 
if we allow a length of cord of two or three yards, 
especially when we reflect that the terrified animals 
would endeavor to escape as far as possible out of 
the reach of their captor, and make the best of their 
way out of his sight. Col. H. Smith’s explanation, 
which has been adopted by Kitto (in the Piet. Bill. 
in Judg. 1. c.), namely, that by “tail to tail” is to be 
understood the end of the f rebrand attached to the 
extremity of the tail, is contradicted by the imme- 
diate context, where it is said that Samson “put a 
firebrand in the midst between two tails.” The 
translation of the A. V. is unquestionably the cor- 
rect rendering of the Hebrew, and has the author- 
ity of the LXX. and Vulg. in its favor. But if 
the above remarks are deemed inadequate to a sat- 
isfactory solution of Samson’s exploit, we are at 
liberty to suppose that he had men to help him, 
both in the capture of the jackals and in the use 
to which he put them, and it is not necessary to 
conclude that the animals were all caught at, and 
let loose from, the same place. Some might have 
been taken in one poition jf the Philistines’ terri- 
tory and some in another, and let loose in different 
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part3 of the country. This view would obviate the 
alleged difficulty alluded to above ; for there would 
be no necessity for the jackals to run any great dis- 
tance in order to insure the greatest amount of 
damage to the crops: 150 different centres, so to 
speak, of conflagration throughout the country of 
the Philistines must have burnt up nearly all their 
corn; and, from the whole context, it is evident that 
the injury done was one of almost unlimited extent." 

With respect to the jackals and foxes of Palestine, 

a * The reader will find interesting information re- 
pecting some of the s imposed difficulties in Samson’s 
exploit with the foxes, in Thomson’s Land and Book, 
li. 340, 341. Prof Cassel also ( Richter und Ruth , p. 
136, in Lange's Bibetwerk) brings forward from the his- 
tory of other ancient chieftains various instances of a 
tesort to similar modes of inflicting iiyury on enemies 
n war. H. 
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there is no doubt that the common jackal of the 
country is the Canis aureus , which may be heard 
every night in the villages. Hemprich and Ehven- 
berg (Symb. Phys. pt. i.) speak of a vulpine ani- 
mal, under the name of Canis Syriacus, as occur- 
ring in Lebanon. Col. H. Smith has figured an 
auimal to which he gives the name of “ Syrian fox ” 
or Vulpes thaieb , or taaleb ; but we have been 
quite unable to identify the animal with any known 
species.^ The Egyptian Vulpes Niloticus and doubb- 



Vulpes Niloticus. 


less the common fox of our own country ( V. vul- 
garis) are Palestine species. Ilasselquist ( Trav . 
p. 184) says foxes are common in the stony country 
about Bethlehem, and near the Convent of St. 
John, where about vintage time they destroy all 
the vines unless they are strictly watched. That 
jackals and foxes were formerly very common in 
some parts of Palestine is evident from the names 
of places derived from these animals, as Hazar-Shual 
(Josh. xv. 28), Shaal-bim (Judg. i. 35). W. H. 

FRANKINCENSE from itf?, * 

be white : \lf3avos, Ex. xxx. 34, <&c., and Matt. ii. 
11; Ai/3ava>r(fc, 1 Chr. ix. 2D; Rev. viii. 3, N. 
T.), a vegetable resin, brittle, glittering, and of a 
bitter taste, used for the purpose of sacrificial fumi- 
gation (Ex. xxx. 34-3G). It is obtained by succes- 
sive incisions in the bark of a tree called the arbor 
tliuris , the first of which yields the purest and 

whitest kind (H3! 'b : \if$avou bicupavT], or /ca- 
8ap6u) ; while the produce of the after incisions is 
spotted with yellow, and as it becomes old loses its 
whiteness altogether. The Hebrews imported their 
frankincense from Arabia (Is. lx. 6; Jer. vi. 20), 
and more particularly from Saba; but it is remark- 
able that at present the Arabian Libanum, or Oli- 
bannm, is of a very inferior kind, and that the 
finest frankincense imported into Turkey comes 
through Arabia from the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. The Arabian plant may possibly 
have degenerated, or it may be that the finest kind 


b The late Col. Hamilton Smith used to make draw 
ings of animals from all sources, such as monuments, 
books, specimens, &c. ; but, as he often forgot the 
sources, it is difficult in several instances to understand 
what animal he intended. Dr. Gray tells us that he 
was unable to identify many of the horses in Jardinri 
Naturalist’s Library . 
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was always procured from India, as it certainly was 
in the time of Dioseorides. The Arabs call the 
best frankincense curuJur , with which compare the 
Sanskrit cunduru, an odorous gum which is stated 
by the Hindu medical writers to be the produce of 
a tree called Salhci or Sain. This tree grows on 
the mountains of India, and is described by 1 )r. 
Roxburgh, who calls it the Bustvillia serrat i {Asia!, 
lies. ix. 377, 8vo ed.). 

'I’he resin itself is well known: but it is still un- 
certain by what tree it is produced. Ancient as 
well as modern authors vary in their descriptions 
to such an extent that it is difficult to arrive at a 
consistent, still more ditiieult to gain a botanical 
idea of the plant. It is described by Theophrastus 
as attaining the height of about five ells, having 
many branches, leaves like the pear-tree, and bark 
like the laurel; but at the same time he mentions 
another description, according to which it resembles 
the masiivk-tree , its leaves being of a reddish color 
{Hist. Plant . ix. 4). According to Diodorus (v. 
41) it is a small tree, resembling the Egyptian 
hawthorn, with gold -yellow leaves like those of the 
wood. The difficulty was rather increased than 
otherwise in the time of Pliny by the importation 
of some shoots of the tree itself, which seemed to 
belong to the terebinikus (xii. 31). Garcia de 
llorto represents it as low, with a leaf like that of 
the mastick: he distinguishes two kinds, the finer, 
growing on the mountains, the other dark, and of 
an inferior quality, growing on’ the plains. Char- 
din says that the frankincense tree on the mount- 
ains of Caramania resembles a large pear-tree. It 
is not mentioned by Forskal, and Niebuhr could 
learn nothing of it {True. p. 350). A more def- 
inite notion of the plant might possibly be obtained 
from the Thuia occidtntn/is, the American arbor 
vita, or frankincense tree. But at any rate there 
can be little doubt that the tree which produces the 
Indian frankincense, and which in all probability 
supplied Arabia with the finer kind supposed to be 
indigenous in that country, is the Bostvellia terrain 
of Roxburgh {vid. supr.); or BoswtlUa thuriftra 
of Colebrooke. Its claims lutve been maintained 
by Colebrooke against the Juni/n rus Lyria of Lin- 
naeus, which was long supposed to be the true 
frankincense tree. Colebrooke shows, upon the 
testimony of French botanists, that this tree, which 
grows in the south of France, does not yield the 
gum in question. It is extremely doubtful what 
tree produces the Arabian olibnuum: Lamarck 
proposes the Amyris (jileudensis ; but, as it would 
seem, upon inconclusive evidence. 

The Indian alibi uuin , or frankincense, is im- 
ported in chests ami casks from Bombay, as a reg- 
ular article of sale. It is chiefly used in the rites 
of the Greek and Roman churches; and its only 
medical application at present is as a perfume in 
sick rooms. The olibamim, or frankincense used 
by the .lews in the Temple service, is not to be con- 
founded with the frankincense of commerce, which 
is a spontaneous exudation of the Pinus abies , or 
Norway spruce fir, and resembles, in its nature and 
uses, the Burgundy pitch which is obtained from 
the .same tree. 

From Cant. iv. 14, it has been inferred that the 
‘rankincense tree grew in Palestine, and especially 
#n Mount Lebanon. The connection between the 
james, however, goes for nothing (l^elxmah, Ixdta- 
non); the word maybe used for aromatic plants 
generally (Gesen. I ax . ) ; and the rhetorical flonr- 
Wiea of Florus (/-'pit. iii. 0, “ thuris silvas”) and 


Ausonius K Wunostjl. p. 110) are of little aval 
against the fact that the tree is not at presen 
found in Palestine (Cels. JJierob . i. p. 231 tf. 
Rosen m. Altertlnunsk. iv. 153 IF.). T. 1C. B. 

* FRANKLY (said of the creditor’s manner oi 
discharging his debtors, Luke vii. 42) formerly meant 
freely, generously. The Greek is ixapia-aro , i. e 
made a gift of the debt to those who owed it. II. 

* FRAY (Deut. xxviii. 2(i; Jer. vii. 33; Zech. 

i. 21) means “ affright, ” “ terrify.’* It was common 
when our version was made, but is now a provin- 
cialism. 11. 

* FREEDOM, Acts xxii. 28. [CiTiZKXsnir.J 

* FRET (l^ev. xiii. 55) is apparently a noun 

(not a participle) denoting the plague-spot in a lep- 
rous garment. It translates literally a 

hollow spot, here one that has eaten into the text- 
ure of the cloth. It is from the Anglo-Saxon '/Winn, 
“ to devour,” kindred with freodun , “ to rub." 1 1 . 

* FRINGES. [Diiuss ; 1 1 km of Gaum ent.] 

FROG tztphnrdPa [marsh -leaper 

Gesen., but Dietrich has other conjectures]: £d- 
rpaxos '• ram), the animal selected by God as an 
instrument for humbling the pride of Pharaoh (Ex. 
viii. 2-14; Ps. ixxviii. 45. cv. 30; Wisd. xix. 10); 
frogs came in prodigious numbers from the canals, 
the rivers, and the marshes, they filled the houses, 
and even entered the ovens and kneading troughs; 
when at the command of Moses the frogs died, the 
people gathered them in heaps, and “the land 
stank " from the corruption of the bodies. There 
can he no doubt that the whole transaction was 
miraculous; frogs, it is true, if allowed to increase, 
ean easily he imagined to occur in such multitudes 
as marked the second plague of Egypt; indeed 
similar plagues are on record as having occurred in 
various places, as at Livonia and Dardania, where 
frogs suddenly appeared in such “umbers as to 
cause the inhabitants to leave that region (see 
Eustathius on Horn. H. i., and other quotations 
cited by Boehart, Uieroz. iii. 575); but tiiat the 
transaction was miraculous appears from the follow- 
ing considerations. 

(1.) The time of the occurrence was in spring, 
when frogs would he in their tadpole state, or at 
any rate not suttielently developed to enable them 
to go far from the water. (2.) The frogs would 
not naturally have died, in such prodigious numbers 
as is recorded, in a single day. 

It is stated (Ex. viii. 7) that the Egyptian “ ma- 
gicians brought up frogs." Some writers have de- 
nied that they could have had any such power, and 
think that they must have practiced some deceit 
It is worthy of remark, that though they may have 
been permitted by God to increase the plagues, they 
were quite unable to remove them. 

Amongst the Egyptians the frog was considered 
a symbol of an imperfect man, and was supposed to 
be generated from the slime of the river — Ik ttj s 
tov TTOTauou i\vos (see lloRipollo, i. 23 )• A frog 
sitting upon a lotus ( Xelumbium ) was also regnrded 
hv the ancient Egyptians as symbolical of the re- 
turn of the Nile} to its bed after the inundations. 
Hence the Egyptian word llhvur, which was used 
to denote the Nile descending, was also, with the 
slight change of the first letter into an aspirate, 
Chmr, the name of a frog (Jablonski, Panth. 
.Egypt, iv. 1, § 9). 

The only known species of frog which occurs *j 
present in Egypt is the liana esculaita, of whici 
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two varieties are described which ditfer from Spal- 
lanzani’s species in some slight peculiarities ( De - 
script, de /’ Eyypte, Hist. Xntur. tom. i. p. 181, 
tbl. ed.). The Rnna escultntn , the well-known 
edible frog of the Continent, which occurs also in 
some localities in England, has a wide geographical 
range, being found in many parts of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. How the R. punctata (Peloclytes) came 
to he described as an Egyptian species we cannot 
say, but it is certain that this species is not found 
in Egypt, and it is almost certain that none but 
the R. esculenta does occur in that country. We 
are able to state that Dr. A. Gunther of the British 
Museum confirms this statement. A species of 
tree-frog ( Ilyin ) occurs in Egypt ; but with this 
genus we have nothing to do. W. H. 

* It is remarkable that none of the Hebrew 
writers speak of frogs as existing in Palestine 
(though referring to those in Egypt, as in Ps. 
Lxxviii. 45, cv. 30); and yet the marshes, pools, 
and tanks there abound with them, and the trav- 
eller in the spring months hears their croaking in- 
cessantly from one end of the land to the other. 
The crater known as Birket er-Ram (the Phiala of 
Josephus), not far from the ancient Caesarea Philippi 
(Banins), is a noted haunt of these animals. “ On 
every stone, and along the edge they sat in serried 
ranks, bolting into the water before us as we 
stepped, while hundreds of water-snakes wriggled 
from under them, but not a stork or a heron to 
rule them” (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 590, 2d 
ed.). “ Large parts of its surface (Phiala) are cov- 

ered with a sort of sea-weed, and upon it, and all 
around the margin, 

* These loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ring.’ 


It seems to be the very metropolis of frogdom ” 
(Thomson, Land and Book , i. 3G8). LI. 

FRONTLETS, or PHYLACTERIES 


(rPDipMD, Ex. xiii. 16; Dent. vi. 8, xi. 18; the 
only three passages of the 0. T. in which the word 
occurs; LXX. dadAevra\ N. T. (pvAanrlipia , 
Matt, xxiii. 5; the modern Jews called them Te- 


phillin , 'pbS.Fl, a word not found in the Bible, 
Buxtorf, Lex. Talni. s. v.). These “frontlets” or 
“ phylacteries ” were strips of parchment, on which 
were written four passages of Scripture (Ex. xiii. 
2-10, 11-17; Deut. vi. 4-9, 13-22) in an ink pre- 
pared for the purpose. They -were then rolled up 
ui a case of black calf-skin, ■which was attached to 


a stiifer piece of leather, having a thong one finger 
broad, and one and a half cubits long. “ They were 



placed at the bend of 
the left arm, and after 
the thong had made a 
little knot in the shape 
of the letter *, it was 
wound about the arm 
in a spiral line, which 
ended at the top of the 
middle finger.” This 
was called “ the Tephil- 
lah on the arm,” and 
the leather case contained 
only one cell, the pas- 
sages being written on a 
single piece of parch- 
ment, with thin lines 
ruled between (Godwyu, 
Moses and Aaron, bk. i. 
ch. x.). Those .voru on 
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the forehead were written on four strips of parch 
ment (which might not be of any hide except cow 
hide, Nork, Bram. und Rabb. p. 211 ; comp 
Hesych. s. v. Skvt'ikt) erriKoupiu ), and put into foui 
little cells within a square case, on which the lettei 

W was written; the three points of the being 
“an emblem of the heavenly Fathers, Jehovah our 
Lord Jehovah ” (Zahar, fol. 54, col. 2). The square 

had two thongs (nu?"n), on which Hebrew 
letters were inscribed ; these were passed round the 
head, and after making a knot in the shape of 1 
passed over the breast. This phylactery was called 
“the Tephillah on the head,” and was worn in the 
centre of the forehead (Leo of Modena, Ceremonies 
of the Jews, i. 11, n. 4; Calmet, s. v. Phylactery; 
Otho, Lex. Rnb. p. 656). 

The derivation of fYlDtpito is uncertain. Ge- 
senius derives it by contraction from 
( Thes. p. 548). The Rabbinic name y DPI comes 

from nV^ri, “a prayer,” because they were worn 
during prayer, and were supposed to typify the sin- 
cerity of the worshipper; hence they were bound 
on the left wrist (Gem. Eruvin, 95, 2 ; Otho, L c. ; 
Buxt. Lex. Tal/n. s. v.). In Matt, xxiii. 5, only, 
they are called (pvAanrlipia , either because they 
tended to promote observance of the Law (del /jlvtj- 
pLT)v T °v Just. Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. 

p. 205, for which reason Luther happily renders 
the word by Denkzettcl ) ; or from the use of them 
as amulets (Lat. Prcebin, Gk. 7 rep(a 7 rra, Grotius rtd 
Matt, xxiii. 5). i&vAaKT'hpiov is the ordinary Greek 
word for an amulet (Rlut. ii. 378, B, where (pv A- 
— the Roman Bulla), and is used apparently with 
this meaning by a Greek translator, Ez. xiii. 18, 

for fYVIDS, cushions (RosenmiiUer, Schol. ad loc. 
cit. ; Schleusner, Lex. in X. T.). That phylacteries 
ic ere used as amulets is certain, and was very nat- 
ural (Targ. ad Cant. viii. 3; Bartolocc. Bill. Rnb. 
i. 576 ; Winer, s. vv. Amulete, Phylakterien). 
Jerome (on Matt, xxiii. 5) says they were thus 
used in his day by the Babylonians, Persians, and 
Indians,' and condemns certain Christian “mulier- 
cuke ” for similarly using the gospels (“ parvula 
evangelia,” j8i/3Ala puupd, Chrys.) as Trepiappara, 
especially the Proem to St. John (comp. Chrysost. 
Horn, in Matt. 73). The Koran and other sacred 
books are applied to the same purpose to this day 
(Hottinger, Hist. Orient, i. 8, p. 301, de Niunmis 
Orient, xvii. ff. ; “ The most esteemed of all Hhe- 
gabs is a Mooshaf, or copy of the Koran,” Lane, 
Mod. Egypt, i. 338). Scaliger even supposes that 
phylacteries were designed to supersede those amu- 
lets, the use of which had been already learnt by 
the Israelites in Egypt. [Amulets.] There was 
a spurious book called Phylact. Angelorum, where 
Pope Gelasius evidently understood the word to 
mean “amulets,” for he remarks that Phylacteria 
ought rather to be ascribed to devils. In this sense 
they were expressly forbidden by Pope Gregory 
(“ Si quis . . . phylacteriis usus fuerit, anathema 
sit,” Sixt. Senensis, Bibl. Sanct. p. 92; comp. 
Can. 36, Concil. Laod.). 

The LXX. rendering dadAevra (Aquil. drivcuc- 
ra) must allude to their being tightly boutul on th( 
forehead and wrist during prayer. Petit ( Var . 
Lectt. ii. 3) would read a^aAeura (b. e. appewa 
ai5o?a eVl aTorpoTrp? Schleusner, Thes. s. t. 
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owraA.K hut he is amply refuted by Spencer (de 
Legg. Hit. iv. 2, p. 1210) and Witsius C'PgypL 
ii. 9, § 1J). .Jerome calls them J'ittacivla (al. 
Pictat.), a name which tolerably expresses their 
pur[>ose (Forcellini, Lex. s. v.). 

The expression “ they make broad their phy- 
lacteries ” ( Tr\aTuuav(ri ra <pv\. aur&v. Matt, 
xxiii. 5) refers not so much to the phylactery itself, 
which seems to have been of a prescribed breadth, 

as to the case (nH^Hp) in which the parchment 
was kept, which the Pharisees (among their other 
pretentious customs, Mark vii. 3, 4; Luke v. 33, 
&e.) made as conspicuous as they could (Poland, 
Antiq. ii. 9, 15). Misled probably by the term 

■n\ arvyovciy and by the mention of the 
or fringe (Xum. xv. 38, kXuxt/jlcl vo.kIvQivov €7rl ra 
Kpacnreda rcov irrepuyicoi/, LXX.), in connection 
with them, Epiphanius says that they were nXarea 
(TT)p.ara tt opcpvpas, like the Uomau laticlave t or the 
stripes on a Dalmatic (ra 5e a 7 ]p.ara rr^s noptyv- 
pas <pv\aKrr)pia eiwdao’tv ol r}Kpi/3wp.euoi pero~ 
vopa^e jy, c. liter. i. 33; Sixt. Sen. 1. c.). He says 
that these purple stripes were worn by the Phari- 
sees with fringes, and four pomegranates, that no 
one might touch them, and hence he derives their 
name (Ueland, Ant. ii. 9, 15). liut that this is an 
error is clearly shown by Scaliger ( Blench . Trihtxr. 
viii. GO fr.). It is said that the Pharisees wore 
them always, whereas the common people only used 
them at prayers, because they were considered to 

be even holier than the or golden plate, on 

the priest's tiara (Ex. xxviii. 3G) since that had the 
sacred name once engraved, but in each of the 
TephWUn t lie tetragrammaton recurred twenty- 
three times (Carpzov, Af >/>. Critic. 19G). Again, 
the Pharisees wore the I'ephi/lah above the elbow, 
but the Saddueoos on the palm of the hand (God- 
wyn, /. c.). The modern Jews only wear them at 
morning prayers, and sometimes at noon (Leo of 
Modena, l. c. ). 

In our lord’s time they were worn by all Jews, 
except the Karaites, women, and slaves. Hoys, 
when (at the age of thirteen years and a day) they 

Ijccame 'OH (sons of the commandments), 

were bound to wear them (Baba Berne, fol. 22, 1, 
in Glossfi), and therefore they may have been used 
even by our lx>rd, as he merely discountenanced 
their abuse. The suggestion was made by Scaliger 
(l. c.), and led to a somewhat idle controversy. 
Liglitfoot (I/or. lltbr. ad Matt. xxiii. 5) and Otlio 
(Lex. llnb. p. G5G) agree with Scaliger, but Carp- 
zov (/. c.) and others strongly deny it, from a belief 
that the entire use of phylacteries arose from an 
error. 

The Karaites explained Dent. vi. 8, Ex. xiii. 9, 
<fcc., as a figurative command to rcmeml>er the law 
(Ueland, Antiq. p. 132), as is certainly the case in 
similar passages (Prov. iii. 3, vi. 21, vii. 3; Rant, 
viii. G, Ac.). It seems clear to us that the scope 
of these injunctions favors the Karaite interpreta- 
tion, and in Ex. xiii. 9 the word is not 

but “a memorial” (Clerhardtis on Dent. vi. 

S; Ed/.urdus on licracoth , i. 209; lleidanus, de 
Orig Brroris , viii. II. 0; Sclii ttgen, //or. Ilcbr. 
'. 199; Uoseinmiller, ad he. ; 1 lengstenberg, Pent. 
, 458). Considering too the nature of the passages 
escribed on the phylacteries (by no weans the most 
mportant iu the Pentateuch — for the Fathers are 


mistaken in saying that the Decalogui was used 
in this way, Jer. 1. c. ; Chrysost. 1. c. ; I heophyl. 
ad Matt . xxiii. 5), and the fact that we have nc 
trace whatever of their use before the exile (during 
which time the Jews probably learnt the practice 
of wearing them from the Ilabylonians), we have 
no doubt that the object of the precepts (Deut. vi. 
8; Ex. xiii. 9) was to impress on the minds of the 
people the necessity of remembering the Law. liut 
the figurative language in which this duty was 
urged upon them was mistaken for a literal com- 
mand. An additional argument against the lit- 
eral interpretation of the direction is the dangerous 
abuse to which it was immediately liable. Indeed 
such an observance would defeat the supposed in- 
tention of it, by substituting an outward ceremony 
lor an inward remembrance. We have a specimen 
of this in the curious literalism of Kimchi’s coin 
ment on Ps. i. 2. Starting the objection that it is 
impossible to meditate in God's law day and night 
because of sleep, domestic cares, Ac., he answers 
that for the fulfillment of the text it is sufficient to 
wear Tephillinl 

In spite of these considerations, Justin (Dial. c. 
Tryph. 1. c.), Chrysostom, Euthymius, Theophy- 
lact, and many moderns (llaumgarteii, Comm. i. 
479; Winer, s. v. Phylakt.) prefer the literal mean- 
ing. It rests therefore with them to account for 
the entire absence of all allusion to phylacteries in 
the O. T. The passages in Proverbs (r. supra) 

contain no such reference, and in Ez. xxiv. 17 
means not a phylactery (as Jarclii says), but a tur- 
ban. [Citowss.] (Gesen. T/ks. p. 1089.) 

The Kabbis have many rules about their use. 
They were not worn on Sabbaths or other sacred 
days, because those days were themselves a sign or 

pledge (HNS), and required no further memorial 
(Zoitrtr, fol. 23G; Ueland, /. c.). They must l*e 
lead standing in the morning (when blue can be 
distinguished from green), but in the evening (at 
sunset) they might be read sitting. In times of 
persecution a red thread was worn instead (Mun- 
ster, de prere. ajjirm. ; comp. Josh. ii. 18). Potli 
hands were to he used, if possible, in writing them. 
The leather must have no hole in it. A single blot 
did not signify if an uneducated boy could read the 
word. At the top of the parchment no more room 

must be left than would suffice for the letter b, 
but at the bottom there might be room even for p 

or *7. A man, when wearing the Tephillin , must 
not approach within four cubits of a cemetery 
(Sixt. Senensis, /. c.). He who has a taste for 
further frivolities (which yet are deeply interesting 
as illustrative of a priestly superstition) may find 
them in Ligl tfoot (I/or. Neb. ad loc.), Schi ttgen, 
Otlio (Lex. llnb. s. v.), and in the Mishna — esj*- 
cially in the treatise called Bosh I/ashnna/i. 

The Kahhis even declared that God wore them, 
arguing from Is. lxii. 8; Deut. xxxiii. 2; Is. xlix. 
1G. Perhaps this was a pious fraud to inculcate 
their use; or it may have hail 6omc mystic mean- 
ing (Zahar ) pt. ii. fol. 2; Carpzov, /. c.). 

Josephus gives their general significance (Ant. 
iv. 8, § 13, ojy irepifiXenrov eJvai Trarrax^( v 
7 Tfpl auTouv Trp60v/xor rov 0foJJ). '! hey were sup- 
posed to save from the Devil (Tnrg. ad Cant. viii. 3) 
and from sin (llottinger, Jur. Ilebr. Leg. xx. 29 \ 
and they were used for oaths; but the Uabbis dii 
approved the application of them to ffiann wound* 
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st lull children to sleep (11. Leg. 253; Maimon 
ie Idol. ii.). He who wore them was supposed to 
prolong his days (Is. xxxviii. 16), but he who did 
aot, was duomed to perdition, since he thereby broke 
eight affirmative precepts (Maimon. Tephil. iv. 26). 

On the analogous practice alluded to in Kev. xiii. 
16, xiv. 1, see Forehead. 

Besides the authors already quoted (Sixt. Senen- 
sis, Keland, Otho, Lightfoot, Schcttgen, Carpzov, 
Hottinger, Godwyn, Kosenmiiller, &c.), see the 
following, to whom they refer: Maimonides, Te- 
phillln ; Wagenseil in Sota y cap. ii. pp. 397-418; 
Surenhusius, S fishnet, ad Tract. Beracoth, pp. 8, 
9 ; Beck, de Judceorum Ligamentis precativis, and 
de Usu Phylact. (1679); Basnage, Hist, des Juifs , 
Liv. vi. cli. xviii. ; Braunius, de Vest. Sacerd. p. 7 
ft'.; Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. p. 170 fF. ; Ugolini, Thes. 
lorn, xxi., de C r su Phylact. There is in this latter 
work much further information, but we have in- 
serted all that seemed interesting. F. W. F. 

* FROST. [Palestine, 47.] 

♦FUEL. [Coal; Dung; Oven; Thorns.] 

FULLER (OI2a), from tread y Gesen. 

p 657: yva(pevs' fullo). The trade of the full- 


ers, so far as it is mentioned in Scripture, appears 
to have consisted chiefly in cleansing garments and 
whitening them. The use of white garments, and 
also the feeling respecting their use for festal and 
religious purposes, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing passages : Eccl. ix. 8; Dan. vii. 9; Is. 
Ixiv. 6; Zech. iii. 3, 5; 2 Sam. vi. 14; 1 Chr. xv. 
27; Mark ix. 3; Rev. iv. 4, vi. 11, vii. 9; Mishna, 
Taanithy iv. 8 ; see also Stat. Silv. i. 2, 237 ; Ovid. 
Fast. i. 79 ; Claudian, de Laud. Stil. iii. 289. 
This branch of the trade was perhaps exercised 
by other persons than those who carded the wool 
and smoothed the cloth when woven (Mishna, Bava 
k ama, i. x. 10). In applying the marks used to 
distinguish cloths sent to be cleansed, fullers were 
desired to be careful to avoid the mixtures forbidden 
by the Law (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11 ; Mishna, 
Massec. Ci/uim, ix. 10). 

The process of fulling or cleansing cloth, so far 
as it may be gathered from the practice of other 
nations, consisted in treading or stamping on the 
garments with the feet or with bats in tubs of 
water, in which some alkaline substance answering 
the purpose of soap had been dissolved (Gesen. 

Thes. p. 1261, Beckmann, Hist, of fnven* 

tionSy ii. 94, 95, Bohn). The substances used for 
ihia purpose which are mentioned in Scripture are 

V13, nitre, plrpou, nitrum (Gesen. p. 930; Prov. 
err. 20; Jer. ii. 22), and TYH31, soap, 7 rota, 
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herba fullonuniy herba borith (Gesen. p. 246; Mai. 
iii. 2). Nitre is found in Egypt and in Syria, and 
vegetable alkali was also obtained there from the 
ashes of certain plants, probably Salsola kali (Ge- 
sen. p. 246; Plin. xxxi. 10, 46; Hasselquist, p. 275; 
Burckhardt, Syria , p. 214). The juice also of some 
saponaceous plant, perhaps Gypsaphila struthiwn, 
or Saponaria officinalis, was sometimes mixed with 
the water for the like purpose, and may thus be 
regarded as representing the soap of Scripture. 
Other substances also are mentioned as being em- 
ployed in cleansing, which, together with alkali, 
seem to identify the Jewish with the Roman pro- 
cess, as urine and chalk, Creta cimolidy and bean- 
water, i. e. bean-meal mixed with water (Mishna, 
Shabb. ix. 5; Niddah , ix. 6). Urine, both of men 
and of animals, was regularly collected at Rome 
for cleansing cloths (Plin. xxxviii. 6, 8; Athen. 
xi. p. 484; Mart. ix. 93; Plautus, Asin. v. 2, 57), 
and it seems not improbable that its use in the full- 
er’s trade at Jerusalem may have suggested the 
coarse taunt of Rabshakeh, during his interview 
with the deputies of Hezekiah in the highway of 
the Fuller’s Field (2 K. xviii. 17), but Schbttgen 
thinks it doubtful whether the Jews made use of 
it in fulling {Antiq. full. § 9). The 
process of whitening garments was 
performed by rubbing into them 
chalk or earth of some kind. Creta 
cimolia (Cimolite) was probably the 
earth most frequently used. The 
whitest sort of earth for this pur- 
pose is a white potter’s clay or 
marl, with which the poor at Rome 
rubbed their clothes on festival days 
to make them appear brighter (Plin. 
xxxi. 10, § 118, xxxv. 17). Sulphur, 
which was used at Rome for dis- 
charging positive color, was abun- 
dant in some parts of Palestine, but 
there is no evidence to show that it 
was used in the fuller’s trade. 

The trade of the fullers, as causing offensive 
smells, and also as requiring spare for drying 
clothes, appears to have been carried on at Jeru- 
salem outside the city, and frem them a field, a 
monument, and also a spring (En-rogel), to have 
derived their names (Beckmann, Hist, of Inv. ii 
92, 106, Bohn ; Diet, of Antiq. art. Fullo ; Winer, 
s. v. Walker; Wilkinson, abridgm. ii. 106; Saal- 
schiitz, i. 3, 14, 32, ii. 14, 6; Schcttgen, Antiq. 
fulloince). [Handicraft.] II. W. P. 

FULLER’S FIELD, THE (D31D rntp ; 
& ayphs tov yi'atpecasy or Kyatpecas* (tfjev fulhmis), 
a spot near Jerusalem (2 K. xviii. 17 ; Is. xxxvi. 
2, vii. 3) so close to the walls that a person speak- 
ing from there could be heard on them (2 K. xviii. 
17, 26). It is only incidentally mentioned in these 
passages, as giving its name to a “highway” 

(nVpip = an embanked road, Gesen. Thes. p 

957 b), “in” (-p) or “on” A. V. “in”), 
which highway was the “ conduit of the upper 
pool.” The “end” of the conduit, what- 

ever that was, appears to have been close to the 
road (Is. vii. 3). One resort of the fullers of Jeru- 
salem would seem to have been below the city on 
the southeast side [En-rogel], But Rabshakeh 
t and his “great host” can hardly have approached 
in that direction. They must have come from the 
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north — the only accessible side for any body of 
people — as is certainly indicated by the route traced 
in Is. x. 28-32 fGtuKAii] ; and the Fuller's Field 
was therefore, to judge from this circumstance, on 
the table-land on the northern side of the city. 
The “ pool ” and the “ conduit ” would be sufficient 
reasons for the presence of the fullers. But on the 
other hand, IJabshakeh and his companions may 
have left the army and advanced along the east 
side of Mount Moriah to En-rogel, to a convenient 
place under the Temple walls for speaking. 

In considering the nature of this spot, it should 
be borne in mind that Sadeh , “ field/’ is a term 
almost invariably confined to cultivated arable land, 
as opposed to unreclaimed ground. [Jehusalem.] 

G. 

* Others find this “field” on the west of 
Jerusalem, near the pool usually marked on the 
maps as “upper Gihon ” ( Birket el~ Manullah). 
The field took its name doubtless from the fact 
that the fullers spread the garments cleansed by 
them on the ground there to dry. This pool is 
used now for that purpose, and the adjacent ground 
may be seen covered with whitening garments. 
(See Robinson in Bibl. Sacra , iii. G46 f. ) Williams 
( Holy City , i. Suppl. p. 122) places the Fuller’s 
Field on the north of Jerusalem, chiefly because 
Josephus (B. ,/. v. 4, § 2) speaks of a “fuller’s 
monument ” there (y va<p€cvs fivrgxa )• On that 

side of the city the field and the place of washing 
could not well have been near each other, unless 
the nature of the ground has very much changed. 
On the other hand, “a fuller’s monument,” probably 
a tomb, would have no necessary connection with 
the “ fuller’s field.” (See Schultz, Jenisalem ) cine 
1 Wlesung, pp. 51 , 84. ) 'Hie different opinions show 
how imperfectly the minute topography of the 
ancient city is yet known. II. 

FUNERALS. [Buiuau] 

F U RLONG. [M easuhks.] 

FURNACE. Various kinds of furnaces are 
noticed in the Bible. (1.) *TOri is so translated 
in the A. V. in Gen. xv. 17; Is. xxxi. 9; Neh. iii. 
11, xii. 38. Generally the word applies to the 
baker’s oven, which is described under Bhead, 
and there is little doubt that the “ tower of the 
furnaces” in Neh. should be rendered “tower of 
the ovens.” In Gen. xv. and Is. xxxi. it is used 

in a more general sense. (2.) a smelting 

or calcining furnace (Gen. xix. 28; Ex. ix. 8, 10, 
xix. 18), esjxjciaily a lime-kiln, the use of which 
was evidently well known to the Hebrews (Is. 

xxxiii. 12; Am. ii. 1). (3.) 'TO, a refining 

furnace (ITov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21; Ez. xxii. 18 flf.), 
metaphorically applied to a state of trial (Deut. iv. 
20; 1 K. viii. 51; Is. xlviii. 10; Jer. xi. 4). The 
form of it was probably similar to the one used in 
Egypt, which is figured below. [The word trans- 
lated “furnace” (A. V.) in Ps. xii. G (7), 
does not occur elsewhere, and is of uncertain sig- 
nification. Gescnius inclines to the sense ‘•work- 
shop”; Fiirst and others understand it to mean 

‘ crucible.” — A.] (4 ) a large furnace 

nuilt like a brick-kiln, with an opening at the top 
to cast in the materials (Dan. iii. 22, 23), and a 
loor at the ground by which the metal might be 
extracted (ver. 20). The Unman fornax, as repre- 
sented in IHcf. of Ant. p. 54G, gives an idea of the 


Persian at tun. The Persians were in the hull! 
of using the furnace as a means of inilicling capital 



Furnace. — An Egyptian blowing the fire for melting 
gold. (Wilkinson.) 

punishment (Dan. 1. c. ; Jer. xxix. 22; 2 Macc. vii. 
5; Hos. vii. 7). A parallel case is mentioned by 
Chardin ( Voyage, en Perse } iv. 276). two ovens 
having been kept ready heated for a whole month 
to throw in any corn-dealers who raised the price 
of corn. (5.) The potter’s furnace (Ecelus. xxvii. 
5 ; xxxviii. 30), which resembles a chimney in 
shape, and was about five or six feet high, as rep- 
resented below. (G.) The blacksmith’s furnace 



The Egyptian Potter's Furnace. (Wilkinson.) 

(Ecclns. xxxviii. 28). The Greek Kajxtvos, which 
is applied to the two latter, also describes the cal- 
cining furnace (Xen. Vectig. iv. 49). It is meta- 
phorically used in the N. T. in this sense (I lev. i. 
15, Lx. 2), and in Matt. xiii. 42, with an especial 
reference to Dan. iii. 6 . W. E. II. 

* FURNITURE, formerly = « equipment,” 
.“accoutrements ” (see Bible Word- Book), is so used 
in Gen. xxxi. 34. Rachel put the “tcraphim” 
(which see) or “images” in the “camel's furni- 
ture,” in order to conceal them from Laban, who 
was searching for them in her tent. It is not easy 
to say how this should be understood. Thomson 
thinks that she placed them under the padding of 
the riding-saddle, where, ns he mentions, the Aiabs 
at present often secrete stolen goods (Laud and 
Book , ii. 24). Carpets were frequently spread our 
the saddle on which women rode, and these could 
have been thrown over the idols, so as to answer 
the purpose of a seat and of concealment. Kit to 
(Bi/de l Hurt r. i. 301, Amer. cd.) suggests that the 
convexity of the park saddle may have formed a good 
hiding-place for the images. It is altogether less 
probable that the “furniture” was the palanqui" 
or litter swung across the camel’s back, with npart- 
ments on Lot li sides, and screened with curtains 
(see Jahn, Bibl. Arclnrvl, § 49, l pliam’s tmns. ). 
The rapid travelling on this (light of Jacob would 
have made such a vehicle inconvenient and unsafe 
On the Hebrew expression, sec Tuch, Pie flrmsis 
p. 459; Bunsen, Bibdnrrk, i. 07; Knohel, I> i* 
(ienesis, p. 220; Keil and Utiitzseb, Peutateurk 
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i. 298 (Eng. tran.n). “ Saddle,” on the whole, 
though vague, may for us be the best translation. 

H. 


G. 

GA'AL (bpa [i rejection , Fiirst, perh. a cutting 
or graft, Ges.]: Taa\; [Vat. TaXadS, exc. ver. 
28, Taa5; Alex. Taa5, exc. ver. 36, Ta5, and w. 
26, 37, TaAaaS;] Joseph. Taa\rjs: Gaal), son of 
Ebed, aided the Shechemites in their rebellion 
against Abimelech (Judg. ix. [26-41] ; Jbseph. Ant. 
v. 7, §§ 3, 4). He does not seem to have been a 
native of Sheehem, nor specially interested in the 
revolution, but rather one of a class of condottieri , 
who at such a period of anarchy would be willing 
to sell their services to the highest bidder. Josephus 
calls him rls twv apxdvTwv-, a term which scarcely 
designates any special office, as in the case of Zebul 
(t&v 'ZiKigurwu apxWy Joseph. 1. c.): more prob- 
ably it has reference to the headship of his family 
(Judg. ix. 26; Joseph. 1. c.), and the command of 
a body of men-at-arms, who seem to have been 
permanently attached to his service (vvv d-nXlrcus 
KaX o-uyyeveat, Joseph.). His appeal to ante- 
Israelitish traditions (Judg. ix. 28), together with 
the re-establishment of idolatry at Shechem, shows 
that the movement in which he took part was a 
reactionary one, and proceeded upon the principle 
of a combination of the aborigines with the idola- 
trous Israelites against the iconoclastic family of 
Gideon as represented by Abimelech. The ambi- 
tious designs of Gaal, who seems to have aspired to 
the supreme command, awakened the jealousy of 
Zebul, who recalled Abimelech, and procured the 
expulsion of Gaal from the city upon a charge of 
cowardice [Abimelech.] T. E. B. 

GA'ASH ([ITO3, in pause] Wy% = ea)'tk- 
quake: Taas, [Rom. Vat.] once r«Aaa5: Gaas). 
On the north side of “ the hill of Gaash ” (accurately 

“ Mount G.,” 3“nn), in the district of “ Mount 
Ephraim,” was Timnath-serach, or Timnath-cheres, 
the city which at his request was given by the 
nation to Joshua; where he resided, and where at 
last he was buried (Josh. xxiv. 30; Judg. ii. 9; 
comp. Josh. xix. 49, 50). We only hear of it again 
incidentally as the native place of one of David’s 
guard, “ Hiddai, or Hurai, of the brooks (the 

torrent-beds or wadies, 'bn3) of Gaash” — the 
“torrents of the earthquake” (2 Sam. xxiii. 30; 
1 Chr. xi. 32). By Eusebius and Jerome the name 
is mentioned ( Ort.om . “Gaas ”), but evidently with- 
out any knowledge of the place ; nor does it appear 
to have been recognized by any more modem trav- 
eller in Palestine. G. 

* The name of Gaash has been lost, but the hill 
which was so called has been identified with reason- 
ible certainty. Our countryman, Dr. Eli Smith, 
in 1843 discovered Timnath-serah ( = Timnath- 
heres) in the site and ruins of the present Tibneh , 
about 6 miles northeast of Jufnn, (the Roman 
Gophna). But we know from Judg. ii. P, that 
Gaash was within the precincts of the ancient town, 
which lay in the tribe of Ephraim (where Tibneh 
is at present), and that Joshua was buried on the 
north side of this hill. It is found now that off 
against these ruins of Tibneh (thus identified as 
Xlmnath-serah', a little to the south of them, rises 
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i a high hilL and on “ the north side ” of this hill 
are some remarkable tombs of elaborate structure 
and of great antiquity. Thus nothing but the 
extant name is wanting; for the site of the ruined 
town, the vicinity of the hill, the sepulchral excava- 
tions on the north side of the hill where the tomb 
of Joshua was cut out, supply ample proof that 
Gaash must have been in this place. (See “ Visit 
to Antipatris ” in the Bibl. Sacra, 1843, p. 478 tf.) 
Add to all this that “the brooks” ( wadies or 
ravines) of Gaash (2 Sam. xxiii. 30) answer to 
“ the deep valleys round about this hill, through 
which the winter torrents flow to Wady Bclat .” 
(See Rob. Phys. Geogr. p. 42.) H. 

GA'BA (3??3 [height, hiU\ : Tafiad, Taifidx, 
ra/3awv, [etc. :] Gabee, Gabaa , Geba). The same 
name as Geba, but with the vowel sound made 
broader, according to Hebrew custom^ because of 
its occurrence at the end of a clause or sentence. 
It is found in the A. V. in Josh, xviii. 24 ; Ezr. ii. 
26; Neh. vii. 30 [“Geba,” A. V. ed. 1611]: but 
in the Hebrew also in 2 Sam. v. 25 ; 2 K. xxiii. 8 ; 
Neh. xi. 31. [Gabdes.] 

GAB'AEL (ra/Sa^A ; Alex. ra^a^A • Vet. 
Lat. Gababel ; Vulg. omits). 1. An ancestor of 
Tobit (Tob. i. 1). 

2. [rajSaijAoy, Tafia^X; Alex. iv. 20, TaparjXos » 
FAb i. 14, ra&rjAos'’ Gabelus .] A poor Jew (Tob. 
i. 17, Vulg.) of “ Rages in Media,” to whom Tobias 
lent (sub chirographo dedit, Vulg.) ten talents of 
silver, which Gabael afterwards faithfully restored 
to Tobias in the time of Tobit’s distress (Tob. i. 
14, iv. 1, 20, v. 6, ix. [2, 5,] x. 2). [Gabuias.] 

B. F. W. 

GAB'ATHA ([PajSaGa:] Bagatha ), Esth. xii. 
1. [Bigthan.] 

GAB'BAI [2 syl.] ('23 [collector, as of 
tribute]: [Vat. Tr]Sv' Alex. r^eet; FA. 

Trj^eis'] Gebbai), apparently the head of an im- 
portant family of Benjamin resident at Jerusalem 
(Neh. xi. 8). 

GABBATHA (r«/30 aOai Gabbatha). The 
Hebrew or Chaldee appellation of a place also called 
“ Pavement ” (XiddarpcoTor), where the judgment- 
seat or bema (j3 rjfxa) was planted, from his place 
on which Pilate delivered our Lord to death (John 
xix. 13). The name, and the incident which leads 
to the mention of the name, occur nowhere but in 
this passage of St. John. The place was outside 
the pnetorium (A. V. judgment-hall), for Pilate 
brought Jesus forth from thence to it. 

It is suggested by Lightfoot (Exerc. on St. John, 

ad loc.) that the word is derived from 23, a sur- 
face, in which case Gabbatha would be a mere 
translation of XiBdarpooTov. There was a room in 
the Temple in which the Sanhedrim sate, and which 
was called Gazith, because it was paved with smooth 

and square flags (fVT3) ; and Lightfoot conjectures 
that Pilate may on this occasion have delivered his 
judgment in that room. But this is not consistent 
with the practice of St. John, who, in other in- 
stances, gives the Hebrew name as that properly 
belonging to the place, not as a mere translation 
of a Greek one. Besides, Pilate evidently spoke 
from the bema — the regular scat of justice — and 
this in an important place like Jerusalem would be 
in a fixed spot. Besides, the pnetorium, a Roman 
residence with the idolatrous emblems, could not 
have been within the Temple. The word it meet 
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pro oa lily Chaldee, Sri32, from an ancient root 
signifying height or roundnesa — the root of the 
Hebrew word Gibeah, which is the common term 
in the O. T. for a bald rounded hill, or elevation 
of moderate height. In this case Gabhatha desig- 
nated the elevated bema; and the “pavement” 
was possibly some mosaic or tessellated work, either 
forming the bema itself, or the flooring of the court 
immediately round it — perhaps some such work 
as that which we are told by .Suetonius ( Oesnr, 4G) 
Julius Ciesar was accustomed to carry with him 
on his expeditions, in order to give the bema or 
tribunal its necessary conventional elevation. 
[I\\VICMKNT.] G. 

GAB'DES (Ta&firis, both MSS. ; [rather, 
!i rnu, Alex.; Vat. A<7/raj8/37jy ; Aid. rd/357jG] 
G 'if/rft ). i Esdr. v. 20. [Gama.] 

G A Bill 'AS (ra/3 pias, LXX. ; Tafyef, FA. 
[Sin.] ; i. e. the man of Jehovah), accord- 

ing to the present text of the LXX. the brother of 
t! abaci, the creditor of Tobit ('lob. i. 14), though 
in another place ( lob. iv. 20, ry tov rafipla [Vat. 
*f j »] ; cl. Fritzsclie, ad h>c.) lie is described as bis 
father. The readings throughout are very uncer- 
tain, and in the versions the names are strangely 
confused. It is an obvious correction to snpjjose 
that TaiSa^Ay ry aStAipy ry Tafipia should be 
read in i. 14, as is in fact suggested by Cod. FA., 
Ta/3^Ay . . . ry a5. ry TajSpef. The misun- 
derstanding of Ty a5eA<^y (ef. 'lob. i. 10, 16, Ac.) 
naturally occasioned the omission of the article. 
The old Latin has, Gabelofnttri mtuflio Gabahel ; 
and so also iv. 20. lb F. W. 

GA'BltlEL (bS'HpS, man of God: Ta~ 
8pi^A, LXX. and N. T.: [Gabriel]). The word, 
which is not in itself distinctive, but merely a de- 
scription of the angelic office, is used as a pro|>er 
name or title in Dan. viii. 10, ix. 21, and in Luke 
i. 10, 2G. (It is also added in the Targunis as a 
gloss on some other passages of the (). T.) In the 
ordinary traditions, Jewish and Christian, Gabriel 
is spoken of as one of the archangels. In Scripture, 
be in set forth only as the representative of the 
angelic nature, not in its dignity or power of eon- 
tending against evil [Miciiaki.], but in its minis- 
tration of comfort and sympathy to man. 'riius 
his mission to I >anicl is to interpret in plain words 
the vision of the ram and the he-goat, and to corn- 
foil him after his prayer with the prophecy of the 
“ seventy weeks.” And so in the New Testament 
he is the herald of good tidings, declaring as he 
does the coming of the predicted Messiah and of 
his forerunner. 1 1 is prominent character, there- 

fore, is that of a “fellow-servant” of the saints on 
e »rth ; and there is a corresponding simplicity, and 
absence of all terror and Hosiery, in his communi- 
cations to men. A. lb 

* 'There is no clear Scriptural authority for the 
plural use of archangel (see above). The term, 
which twice occurs in the N. T. (1 'I boss. iv. 10; 
Jude It), is once applied to Michael, hut not to 
Gabriel. Although the divine messages by the 
mgel Gabriel, on both the occasions of his recorded 
appearance, were characterized, as almve stated, bv 
simplicity and freedom from terror, yet it is stated, 


a Tn his Q iters t. in Gni'sirn, .Jerome has in fnrtutia. 
toeephos (4ni. t. VJ, § 8) give* it still a different turn 
- Tv\eu<K =» fortnilu .t. 

6 Jerome ( /> Brntdtcl. Jacobi) Interprets this of the 


in each instance, that the vision awakened extraoi- 
dinary fear — suggesting the thought, that there 
may have been something in the mien of the angel 
fitted to inspire special awe. S. \V. 

GAD (1^ : r dd; [1 Chr. vi. G3, Vat. M. Aar 
Jcr. xlix. 1, raAuc(5, hut Comp, with 4 MSS 
TaS;] Joseph. TaSay: Gad), Jacob’s seventh son 
the first-born of Zilpah, Leah's maid, and whole- 
brother to Asher (Gen. xxx. 1 1—13, xlvi. 1G, 18). 
(a.) 'The passage in which the bestowal of the name 
of (lad is preserved — like the others, an exclama- 
tion on his birth — is more than usually obscure* 

“ And Leah said, ‘ in fortune’ (be gad, *1113), and 
she called his name Gad” (Gen. xxx. 11). Such 
is supposed to be the meaning of the old text of 
the passage (the C(tib): so it stood at the time 
of the LXX., who render the key-word by e V Tuyp? 
in which they are followed by Jerome in the Vul- 
ga.le,J‘ elicit er. a But in the marginal emendatioua 

of the Masorets (the Ken) the word is given S3 

“D, “ Gad comes.” TTiis construction is adopted 
by the ancient versions of Onkclos, Aquiia (^Aflev 
7 ) £«<m), and Symmachus (ijADey Tc£5). (b.) In 

the blessing of Jacob, however, we find the name 
played upon in a different manner: “ Gail ” is here 
taken as meaning a piratical band or troop (the 

term constantly used for which is gedud, '1 : V72)» 
and the allusion — the turns of which it is impos- 
sible adequately to convey in English — would seem 
to he to the irregular life of predatory warfare which 
should he pursued by the tribe after their settlement 
on the borders of the Promised Land. “ (Jail, a 
plundering troop (gedud) shall plunder him (ye- 
gud-euu), hut he' will plunder (ya~gud) at their 
heels” (Gen. xlix. (c.) The force here lent 

to. the name has been by some partially transferred 
to the narrative of Gen. xxx., e. g. the Samaritan 
version, the Vencto-Greek, and our own A.~V. “ a 
troop (of children) cometli.” But it must not be 
overlooked that the word gidud — by which it is 
here sought to interpret the gad of Gen. xxx. 1 1 — 
possessed its own special signification of turbulence 
and fierceness, which makes it hardly applicable to 
children in the sense of a number or crowd, the 
image suggested by the A. V. Exactly as the turns 
of Jacob’s language apply to the characteristics 
of the tribe, it does not appear that there is any 
connection between his allusions and those in the 
exclamation of I .call. The ke) r to the latter is 
probably lost. To suppose that Leah was invoking 
some ancient divinity, the god Fortune, who is 
conjectured to he once alluded to — and once only 
— in the later part of the hook of Isaiah, under 
the title of Gad (Is. Ixv. 11; A. V. “ that troop; ” 
Gescnius, “ deni Gliick ”), is surely a poor explana- 
tion. 

Of the childhood and life of the individual Gai> 
nothing is preserved. At the time of the descent 
into Egypt seven sons are ascribed to him, remark- 
able from the fact that a majority of their names 
have plural terminations, as if those of families 
rather than jiersons (Gen. xlvi. 10). The list, with 
a slight variation, is again given on the occasion 
| of the census in the wilderness of Sinai (Xum. xxvi. 
15- 18). [A non; Kziion; 0/..\t.] The position 


revenge taken hy the wairiors of the tribe on theli 
return from the conquest of western Palestine, for tb# 
Incursions of th« desert tribes during their abf>®uc*. 
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ot Gad during the march to the Promised Land 
was on the south side of the Tabernacle (Num. ii. 

14 ) . The leader of the tribe at the time of the 
start from Sinai was Eliasaph son of Reuel or Deuel 
(ii. 14, x. 20). Gad is regularly named in the 
various enumerations of the tribes through the 
wanderings — at the despatching of the spies (xiii. 

15) — the numbering in the plains of Moab (xxvi. 
3, 15); but the only inference we can draw is an 
indication of a commencing alliance with the tribe 
which was subsequently to be his next neighbor. 
He has left the more closely related tribe of Asher, 
to take up his position next to Keuben. These 
two tribes also preserve a near equality in their 
numbers, not suffering from the fluctuations which 
were endured by the others. At the first census 
Gad had 45,650, and Keuben 46,500; at the last, 
Gad had 40,500, and Reuben 46,330. This alliance 
was doubtless induced by the similarity of their 
pursuits. Of all the sons of Jacob these two tribes 
alone returned to the land which their forefathers 
had left five hundred years before, with their occu- 
pations unchanged. “ The trade of thy slaves hath 
been about cattle from our youth even till now” — 
“ we are shepherds, both we and our fathers ” 
(Gen. xlvi. 34, xlvii. 4) — such was the account 
which the patriarchs gave of themselves to Pharaoh. 
The civilization and the persecutions of Egypt had 
worked a change in the habits of most of the tribes, 
but Keuben and Gad remained faithful to the pas- 
toral pursuits of Abniham, Isaac, and Jacob; and 
at the halt on the east of Jordan we find them 
coming forward to Moses with the representation 
that they “ have cattle ” — “a great multitude of 
cattle,” and the land where they now are is a “ place 
for cattle.” What should they do in the close pre- 
cincts of the country west of Jordan with all their 
flocks and herds? Wherefore let this land, they 
pray, be given them for a possession, and let them 
not be brought over Jordan (Num. xxxii. 1-5). 
They did not, however, attempt to evade taking 
their proper share of the difficulties of subduing 
the land of Canaan, and after that task had' been 
effected, and the apportionment amongst the nine 
and a half tribes completed “at the door-way of the 
tabernacle of the congregation in Shiloh, before 
Jehovah,” they were dismissed by Joshua “ to their 
tents,” to their “wives, their little ones, and their 
cattle,” which they had left behind them in Gilead. 
To their tents they went, to the dangers and 
delights of the free Bedouin life in which they had 
elected to remain, and in which — a few partial 
glimses excepted^ — the later history allows them 
to remain hidden from view. 

The country allotted to Gad appears, speaking 
roughly, to have lain chiefly about the centre of 
the land east of Jordan. The south of that district, 
from the Amon ( Wady J/Vye6), about half way 
down the Dead Sea, to Heshbon, nearly due east 
of Jerusalem, was occupied by Keuben, and at or 
about Heshbon the possessions of Gad commenced. 
They embraced half Gilead, as the oldest record 
specially states (Deut. iii. 12), or half the land of 
the children of Ammon (Josh. xiii. 25), probably 
the mountainous district which is intersected by 
the torrent Jabbok — if the Wady Zdrka be the 
Jabbok — including, as its most northern town, the 
ancient sanctuary of Mahan aim. On the east the 
furthest landmark given is “ Aroer, that faces Kab- 
bah,” the present Amman (Josh. xiii. 25). West 
was the Jordan (ver. 27). The territory thus con- 
sisted of two comparatively separate and independent 
o4 
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parts, (I) the high land, on the general level of 
the country east of .Jordan, and (2) the sunk 
valley of the Jordan itself — the former stopping 
short at the Jabbok; the latter occupying the whole 
of the great valley on the east side of the river, and 
extending up to the very sea of Cinnereth, or Gen- 
nesaret, itself. 

Of the structure and character of the land which 
thus belonged to the tribe — “ the land of Gad and 
Gilead ” — we have only vague information. From 
the western part of Palestine its aspect is that of a 
wall of purple mountain, with a singularly horizon- 
tal outline ; here and there the surface is seamed 
by the ravines, through which the torrents find then- 
way to the Jordan, but this does not much affect 
the vertical wall-like look of the range. But on a 
nearer approach in the Jordan valley, the horizontal 
outline becomes broken, and when the summits are 
attained, a new scene is said to burst on the view. 
“ A wide table-land appears, tossed about in wild 
confusion of undulating downs, clothed with rich 
grass throughout; in the southern parts trees are 
thinly scattered here and there, aged trees covered 
with lichen, as if the relics of a primeval forest long 
since cleared away; the northern parts still abound 
in magnificent woods of sycamore, beech, terebinth, 
ilex, and enormous fig-trees. These downs are 
broken by three deep defiles, through which the three 
rivers of the Yarmuk , the Jabbok, and the Arnoa 
fall into the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
On the east they melt away into the vast red plain, 
which by a gradual descent joins the level of the 
plain of the Haumn, and of the Assyrian desert ” 
(Stanley, S. P. p. 320). A very picturesque 
country, not the “ flat open downs of smooth and 
even turf” of the country round Heshbon (Irby, 
p. 142), the sheep-walks of Keuben and of the 
Moabites, but “ most beautifully varied with hang- 
ing woods, mostly of the vallonia oak, laurestinus, 
cedar, arbutus, arbutus andrachue, &c. At times 
the country had all the appearance of a noble park” 
(147), “graceful hills, rich vales, luxuriant herbage” 
(Porter, Ilnndb. p. 310). [Gilkad.] 

Such was the territory allotted to the Gadites; 
but there is no doubt that they soon extended them- 
selves beyond these limits. The official records of 
the reign of Jotliam .of Judah (1 Chr. v. 11, 16) 
show them to have been at that time established 
over the whole of Gilead, and in possession of 
Bashan as far as Salcah, the modern Sulkhad , a 
town at the eastern extremity of the noble plain of 
the Ifauran , and very far both to the north and 
the east of the border given them originally, while 
the Manassites were pushed still further northwards 
to Mount Hermon (1 Chr. v. 23). They soon be- 
came identified with Gilead, that name so mem- 
orable in the earliest history of the nation ; and in 
many of the earlier records it supersedes the nama 
of Gad, as we have already remarked it did that of 
Bashan. In the song of Deborah “ Gilead ” is said 
to have “abode beyond Jordan” (Judg. v. 17) 
Jephthah appears to have been a Gadite, a native of 
Mizpeh (Judg. xi. 34: comp. 31, and Josh. xiii. 26), 
and yet lie is always designated “the Gileadite;” 
and so also with Barzillai of Mahanaim (2 Sam. 
xvii. 27; Ezr. ii. 61; comp. Josh. xiii. 26). 

The character of the tribe is throughout strongly 
marked, fierce and warlike, “ strong men of might, 
men of war for the battle, that could handle shield 
and buckler, their faces the faces of lions, and like 
roes upon the mountains for swiftness.” Such n 
the graphic description given of those eleven heroes 
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of Gad, « the least of them more than equal to a 
hundred, and the greatest to a thousand,” who 
joined their fortunes to David at the time of his 
greatest discredit and embarrassment (1 Chr. xii. 
8), undeterred by the natural difficulties of “ Hood 
and field ” which stood in their way. Surrounded, 
as they were, by Ammonites, Midianites, llagarites, 
“ Children of the Mast,” and all the other countless 
tribes, animated by a common hostility to the 
strangers whose coining had dispossessed them of 
their fairest districts, the warlike propensities of the 
tribe must have had many opportunities of exercise. 
One of its great engagements is related in 1 Chr. 
v. 19-22. Here their opponents were the wander- 
ing Ishmaelite tribes of Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab 
(comp. Gen. xxv. 15), nomad people, possessed of 
an enormous wealth in camels, sheep, and asses, to 
this day the characteristic possessions of their Be- 
douin successors. This immense booty came into 
the hands of the conquerors, who seem to have 
entered with it on the former mode of life of their 
victims : probably pushed their way further into 
the eastern wilderness in the “steads” of these 
llagarites. Another of these encounters is con- 
tained in the history of Jephthah, but this latter 
story develops elements of a different nature and a 
higher order than the mere fierceness necessary to 
repel the attacks of the plunderers of the desert. 
In the behavior of Jephthah throughout that affect- 
ing history, there are traces of a spirit which we 
may almost call chivaleresque; the high tone taken 
with the Elders of Gilead, the noble but fruitless 
exjjostulation with the king of Ammon before the 
attack, the hasty vow, tiic overwhelming grief, and 
yet the persistent devotion of purpose — surely in all 
these there are marks of a great nobility of character, 
which must have been more or less characteristic 
of the Gaditcs in general. If to this we add the 
loyalty, the generosity and the delicacy of Barzillai 
(2 Sam. xix. 32-39) we obtain a very high idea of 
the tribe at whose head were such men as these. 
Nor must we, while enumerating the worthies of 
Gad, forget that in all probability Elijah the Tish- 
bite, “ who was of the inhabitants of Gilead,” was 
one of them. 

But while exhibiting these high personal qualities, 
Gad appears to have been wanting in the powers 
necessary to enable him to take any active or lead- 
ing part in the confederacy of the nation. The 
warriors, who rendered such assistance to David, 
might, when Ishbosheth set up his court at Maha- 
naim as king of Israel, have done much towards 
affirming his rights. Had Abner made choice of 
Sheehem or Shiloh instead of Mahanaim, the quick, 
explosive Ephraim instead of the unready Gad, who 
can doubt that the troubles of David’s reign would 
have been immensely increased, perhaps the estab- 
lishment of the northern kingdom ante-dated by 
nearly a century? David's presence at the same 
city during his flight from Absalom produced no 
effect on the tribe, and they are not mentioned as 
having taken any part in the quarrels between 
Ephraim and Judah. 

Cut off* as Gad was by position and circumstances 
from its brethren on the west of Jordan, it still re- 
tained some connection with them. We may infer 
that it was considered as belonging to the northern 
kingdom: “ Know yc not,” says A hah in Samaria, 
“know ye not that Kamoth in Gilead is ours, and 
we be still, and take it not out of the hand of the 
king of Syiia? ” (1 K. xxii. 3). The territory of 
Gad was the battle-field on which the long and fierce 


struggles of Syr» . and Israel were fought out, and 
as an agricultural pastoral country, it must hara 
suffered severely in consequence (2 K. x. 33). 

Gad was carried into captivity by Tiglath-Pihtser 
(l Chr. v. 20), and in the time of Jeremiah the 
cities of the tribe seem to have been inhabited by 
the Ammonites. “Hath Israel no sons? hath lie 
no heir? why doth Maleham (*. e. Moloch) inherit 
Gad, and his people dwell in his cities?” (Jer. 
xlix. 1). G. 

GAD [see above]: rd$: Gad) y “the seer” 

(ntnn), or “ the king’s seer,” i. e. David’s — 
such appeara to have been his official title (1 Chr. 
xxix. 29; 2 Chr. xxix. 25; 2 Sam. xxiv. 11; 1 Chr. 

xxi. 9) — was a “prophet” (S’03), who appears 
to have joined David when in “ the hold,” and at 
whose advice he quitted it for the forest of llareth 
(1 Sam. xxi. 5). Whether he remained with David 
during his wanderings is not to be ascertained : we 
do not again encounter him till late in the life of 
the king, when he reappears in connection with the 
punishment inflicted for the numbering of the peo- 
ple (2 Sam. xxiv. 11-19; 1 Chr. xxi. 9-19). But 
he was evidently attached to the royal establish- 
ment at Jerusalem, for he wrote a book of the Acts 
of David (1 Chr. xxix. 29), and also assisted in 
settling the arrangements for the musical service 
of the “ house of God,” by which his name was 
handed down to times long after his own (2 Chr. 
xxix. 25). In the abruptness of his introduction 
Gad has been compared with Elijah (Jerome, Qu. 
Ihbr . on 1 Sam. xxii. 5), with whom he may have 
been of the same tribe, if his name can be taken 
as denoting his parentage, but this is unsupported 
by any evidence. Nor is there any apparent ground 
for Ewald’s suggestion (Gesch. iii. lit)) that he was 
of the school of Samuel. If this could be made 
out, it would afford a natural reason for his joining 
David. [David, p. 550.] G. 

GAD (~T2 ) 8<xifx6viovj Sin. Saijucoi''- j For tuna). 
Properly “ the Gad,” with the article. In the A. V. 
of Is. Ixv. 1 1 the clause “ that prepare a table for 
that troop ” has in the margin instead of the last 
word the proper name “ Gad,” which evidently de- 
notes some idol worshipped by the Jews in Babylon, 
though it is impossible positively to identify it. 
llnctius would understand by it Fortune as sym- 
bolized by the Moon, but Yitringa, on the contrary, 
considers it to he the Sun. Millius (Dits. de Gad 
et j\feni) regards both Gad and Mcni as names of 
the Moon. That Gad was the deity Fortune, un- 
der whatever outward form it was worshipped, ia 
supported by the etymology, and by the common 
assent of commentators. It is evidently connected 

with the Syriac fjaddy “ fortune, luck,” and 

with the Arabic jW, “good fortune,” and 

Gesenius is probably right in his conjecture that 
Gad was the planet Jupiter, which was regarded 
by the astrologers of the East (Pococke, $pcc. Hist. 
Ar. p. 130) as the star of greater good fortune. 
Movers {Pham. i. C50) is in favor of the planet 
Venus. Some have supposed that a trace of the 
Syrian worship of Gad is to he found in the excla- 
mation of l>eah, when Zilpah bare a son (Gen. xxx. 

11), bayad, or as the Ken has it, *13 S3, 

“ Gad, or good foitime, eometli.” Hie Targnm of 
Pseudo-Jonathan and the Jerusalem Targuin bot> 
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give “ a lucky planet cometh,” but it is most prob- 
able that this is an interpretation which grew out 
of the astrological beliefs of a later time; and we 
can infer nothing from it with respect to the idol- 
atry of the inhabitants of l J a dan- Aram in the age 
of Jacob. That this later belief in a deity Fortune 
existed, there are many things to prove. Buxtorf 
{Lex. Talni. s. v.) says that anciently it was a cus- 
tom for each man to have in his house a splendid 
couch, which was not used, but was set apart for 
“ the prinee of the house,” that is, for the star, 
or constellation Fortune, to render it more propi- 
tious. This couch was called the eouch of Gada, 
or good-luck (Talm. Babl. Sanhed. f. 20 a, Neda- 
idm, f. 56 a). Again in Bereshith Eabba, sect. 65, 

the words "OS in Gen. xxvii. 31, are ex- 

plained as an invocation to Gada or Fortune. 
Rabbi Moses the Priest, quoted by Aben Ezra (on 

Gen. xxx. II), says “that 11b (Is. lxv. 11) sig- 
nifies the star of luck, which points to everything 
that is good; for thus is the language of Kedar 

(Arabic): but he says that 11 S3 (Gen. xxx. 11) 
is not used in the same sense.” 

Illustrations of the ancient custom of placing a 
banqueting table in honor of idols will he found in 
the table spread for the sun among the Ethiopians 
(Her. iii. 17, 18), and in the feast made by the 
Babylonians for their god Bel, which is described 
in the Apocryphal history of Bel and the Dragon 
(comp, also Her. i. 181, Ac.). The table in the 
temple of Belus is described by Diodorus Siculus 
(ii. 9) as being of beaten gold, 40 feet long, 15 
wide, and weighing 500 talents. On it were placed 
two drinking eups (Kapxrj(rici) weighing 30 talents, 
two censers of 300 talents each, and three golden 
goblets, that of Jupiter or Bel weighing 1200 Baby- 
lonian talents. The couch and table of the god in 
the temple of Zeus Triphylius at Patara in the 
island of Panchaea are mentioned by Diodorus (v. 
16). Comp, also Virg. AEn. ii. 763: 

!t Hue undique Troia gaza 
Ineensis erepta adytis, menstzqxte deorum 
Crateresque auro solidi , eaptivaque vestis 
Congeritur.” 

in addition to the opinions which have been referred 
to above may be quoted that of Stephen Le Moyne 
( Inn Sacr . p. 363), who says that Gad is the goat 
of Mendes, worshipped by the Egyptians as an em • 
blem of the sun; and of Le Clerc {Comm, in Is.) 
and Lakemacher {Obs. Phil. iv. 18, &c.), who iden- 
tify Gad with Hecate. Macrobius {Sat. i. 19) tells 
us that in the later Egyptian mythology Tvxv was 
worshipped as one of the four deities who presided 
over birth, and was represented by the Moon. 
This will perhaps throw some light upon the ren- 
dering of the LXX. as given by Jerome. [Mk>*i, 
note a.] + 

Traces of the worship of Gad remain in the 
proper names Baal-Gad, and Giddeneme (Plaut. 
Poen. v. 3), the latter of which Gesenius ( Mon. Phien. 

p. 407) renders T3, “ favoring fortune.” 

W. A. W. 

GAD'ARA, a strong city (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
13, § 3), situated near the river Hieromax (Plin. 
7. iV. v. 16), east of the Sea of Galilee, over 
against Scythopolis and Tiberias (Euseb. Onom. 
i. v ), and sixteen Roman miles distant from each 
of those plaees {I tin. Anton, ed. Wess. pp. 196, 
198; Tab. Pent.). It stood on the top of a hill, 
it the foot of which, upon the banks of the llieru- 
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max, three miles distant, were warm springs and 
baths called Amatha ( Onom. s. v. AEtham et Gad- 
am; 1 tin. Ant. Martyr.). Josephus calls it the 
capital of Peraea; and Polybius says it was one of 
the most strongly fortified cities in the cuuntrj 
(Joseph. B. J. iv. 7, § 3; Polyb. v. 71). A large 
district was attached to it, called by Josephus 
r aSapiTis {B. J. iii. 10, § 10); Strabo also informs 
us that the warm healing springs were iv rrj Ta- 
dapidiy “in the territory of Gadara {Geog. *xvi.). 
Gadara itself is not mentioned in the Bible, but it 
is evidently identical with the “Country of the 
Gadarenes,” x^P a or tojv rn^apTjvo^v 

(Mark v. 1; Luke viii. 26, 37). 

Of the site of Gadara, thus so clearly defined, 
there cannot be a doubt. On a partially isolated 
hill, at- the northwestern extremity of the moun- 
tains of Gilead, about sixteen miles from Tiberias, 
lie the extensive and remarkable ruins of Um Keis. 
Three miles northward, at the foot of the* hill, is 
the deep bed of the Shei'iat el-Mandhur , the an- 
cient Hieromax ; and here are still the warm springs 
of Amatha. On the west is the Jordan valley; and 
on the south is Wady el-' Arab, running parallel to 
the Mandhur . Um Keis occupies the crest of the 
ridge between the two latter wadies; and as this 
crest declines in elevation towards the east as well 
as t^e west, the situation is strong and command- 
ing. The whole space occupied by the ruins is 
about two miles in circumference; and there are 
traces of fortifications all round, though now almost 
completely prostrate. 

The first historical notiee of Gadara is its cap- 
ture, along with Pella and other cities, by Antio- 
chus the Great, in the year b. c. 218. (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 3, § 3). About twenty years afterwards it was 
taken from the Syrians by Alex. Jannaeus, after a 
siege of ten months {Ant. xiii. 13, § 3; B. J. i. 
4, § 2). The Jews retained possession of it for 
some time; but the place having been destroyed 
during their civil wars, it was rebuilt by Pompey 
to gratify his freedman Demetrius, who was a 
Gadarene {B. J. i. 7, § 7). When Gabinius, the 
proconsul of Syria, changed the government of 
Judaea, by dividing the country into five districts, 
and placing each under the authority of a council, 
Gadara was made the capital of one of these dis 
tricts {B. J. i. 8, § 5). The territory of Gadara, 
with the adjoining one of Hippos, was subsequently 
added to the kingdom of Herod the Great {Ant. 
xv. 7, § 3). 

Gadara, however, derives its greatest interest 
from having been the scene of our Lord’s miracle 
in healing the demoniacs (Matt. viii. 28-34 ; Mark 
v. 1-21 ; Luke viii. 26-40). “ They ware no clothes, 
neither abode in any house, but in the tombs.” 
Christ came aeross the lake from Capernaum, and 
landed at the southeastern corner, where the steep, 
lofty bank of the eastern plateau breaks down 
into the plain of the Jordan. The demoniacs met 
him a short distance from the shore; on the side 
of the adjoining declivity the “ great herd of swine ” 
were feeding;, when the demons went among them 
the whole herd rushed down that “ steep place ” 
into the lake and perished; the keepers ran up to 
the city and told the news, and the excited popula- 
tion came down in haste, and “ bescught Jesus that 
he would depart out of their coasts.” The whole 
circumstances of the narrative are thus strikingly 
illustrated by the features of the country. Another 
thing is worthy of notice. The most interesting 
remains of Gadara are it.® tombs , which dot the clifla 
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for a considerable distance round the city. They j 
are excavated in the limestone rock, and consist of 
chambers of various dimensions, some more than 

20 feet square, with recesses in the sides for bodies. 
The doors are slabs of stone — a few being orna- 
mented with panels: some of them still remain in 
their places. The present inhabitants of Urn Keis 
arc all troglodytes, “ dwelling in tombs,” like the 
poor maniacs of old ; and occasionally they are al- 
most as dangerous to the unprotected traveller. 
In the Gospel of Matt. (viii. 28) we have [in the 
received text] the word Tepyea-qvwv (instead of 
radapTji/wi/), which seems to be the same as the 

Hebrew (LXX. re/> 7 €<ra?oy) in Gen. xv. 

21 and Deut. vii. 1 — the name of an old Canaan- 
itish tribe [Girg.asiiitks], which .lerome (Comm, 
ad Gen. xv.) locates on the shore of the sea of 
Tilierias. Origen also says (Opp. iv. 140) that a 
city called Gergesa anciently stood on the eastern 


side of the lake Eve*' were this true, still the 
other gospels would be strictly accurate. Gadara 
was a large city, and its district would include Ger 
gesa. But it must be remembered that the most 
ancient MSS. give the word r epaarjvwy, while 
others have raSaprjyu; v — the former reading is 
adopted by Griesbach« and Laclmiuun; while Schob. 
[with Tisch. and Treg.] prefers the latter; and 
either one or other of these is preferable to Tepyt 
( n ) vuv . [Gkkjisa.] 

Gadara was captured by Vespasian on the first 
outbreak of the war with the .lews, all its inhab- 
itants massacred, and the town itself, with t tie 
surrounding villages, reduced to ashes (Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 7, § 1). It was at this time one of the 
most importa nt cities cast of the Jordan, and is even 
called the Capital of ! ‘erica. At a later period it 
was the seat of a bishop; hut it fell to ruin at, or 
soon after, the Mohammedan conquest. 



Gadara. 


The ruins of Uni Keis bear testimony to the 
splendor of ancient Gadara. On the northern side 
of the hill is a theatre, and not far from it arc the 
remains of one of the city gates. At the latter a 
street commences — the via recta of ( oulara — 
which ran through the city in a straight line, hav- 
ing a colonnade on each side. The columns arc all 
prostrate. On the west side of the hill is another 
larger theatre in better preservation. The prin- 
cipal part of the city lay to the west of these two 
theatres, on a level piece of ground. Now not a 
house, not a column, not a wall remains standing; 
\ ut the old pavement of the main street is nearly 
l>erfect ; and here and there the traces of the char- 
iot-wheels are visible on the stones, reminding one 

«i • Grlesbaeh retains Vtpytcrjyujy In the text (Matt, 
vlh 28), hut marks Vtpxayfvutv as of equal, or nearly 
* 4 u*i. authority See the full ill scansion lu his C »m- 


of the thoroughfares of Pompeii. (Full descrip- 
tions of Gadara arc given in Handbook for Syr. if 
Pal.; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 270 f. ; Porter, in 
Journal of Sac. Lit. vol. vi. p. 281 f.) J. L. P. 

* It is still a question whether we know the 
exact place where the Saviour healed the demoniacs, 
or the precipice from which the swine rushed down 
into the sea. The statement in the foregoing arti- 
cle that both these events occurred at Gadam, or 
in its immediate vicinity, is attended with serious 
difficulty. That, city is ten miles inland from the 
lake, and is approached only by a toilsome way, 
whereas the evangelists seem to represent the mir- 
acle ns performed at once on the Saviour’s landing 
(Mark v. 2), and consequently, according to the 


mentarius Critical. I. 90 fT. Lnctimuuu, Tk«chrn«lorf 
and Trejtidles a^ree In re.uiiru? Vtpainjyioy In Murk; in 
Luke, Tisch now read* <,otu , i t^yativiny. 
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impression which the narrative makes on the reader, 
near the shore. Again, the mountain where the 
iwine were feeding appears to have been near the 
lake; tor they ran madly down the precipice ( Kprifx - 
tr6t) into the sea and were drowned. But with 
Gadara at such a distance, the miracle could not 
have been wrought till after some considerable de- 
lay, and still less could the swine have plunged 
directly into the sea. A recent traveller in that 
region, Thomson (Land t f Book , ii. 35), describes 
the intervening country thus : — First (as one goes 
•nland), “ there is a broad plain from Khurbet 
Samra to the Jermuk ; then the vast gorge of 
this river, and after it an ascent for an hour and a 
Half to Uni KeisP Hence, if the swine started 
from the vicinity of Gadara, they would have to 
run down the mountain, ford the Jermuk (Hiero- 
max) as deep and rapid as the Jordan itself, and 
then cross a level plain several miles in length be- 
fore reaching the lake. 

Under these circumstances the writer just named 
proposes a different locality, which agrees much 
better with the Scripture account. He reports his 
finding a heap of ruins on the eastern shore of the 
lake, near the mouth of Wady Semakk , known 
among the natives as Kerza or Gersa. Directly 
above this site stands “ an immense mountain,” 
where are also (as well as near Gadara) rock-tombs 
such as lunatics in the East sometimes occupy at 
the present day.* 1 The base of this mountain, 
though not directly overhanging the site, is so near 
the shore that the swine, rushing down the declivity 
(said to be almost perpendicular = Kara rod Kprjfi - 
you, Mark v. 13), would be carried by their own 
impetus across the narrow strip of beach into the 
depth of the sea. b He says further, that this Gersa, 
as pronounced by the Arabs, gives back to us very 
nearly the ancient Gergesa or Geresa. This may 
be the identical place of which Origen seems to 
have heard, and which he supposed to be the scene 
of the miracle. (See Reland’s PaUestina , p. 807.) 

One circumstance not unimportant to the discus- 
sion here has been overlooked by some writers. 
The evangelists do not mention Gartaia or Gergesa 
(whichever may be the true reading), but speak 
only of “the country (region, x«pa) of the Gad- 
arenes,” or Gergesenes, as a general geographical 
designation.^ So far from naming that city, Luke 
(viii. 2G), in order to give his readers an idea of the 
“region of the Gadarenes,” merely defines it as 
opposite to Galilee (aurnrepav ri}? raA.tA.aia?). 
Hence the city to which the Synoptists refer as 
the one to which the keepers of the swine fled in 
terror, and from whicli the people, on hearing their 
report, came out to Jesus (Matt. viii. 33 ff. : Mark 
v. 14; Luke viii. 34 ff.), is not necessarily Gadara, 
but may be any other city in the land of the Gada- 
renes, viewed definitely as the one associated in the 
writer’s mind with these transactions. It is suffi- 
cient for the accuracy of the writers, if we find the 
scene of the two-fold miracle within the limits of 
the country of the Gadarenes or Gergesenes. The 


a * Tristram (Land of Israel, 2d ed., p. 465, note) 
tays : I have often met in the outskirts of Caiffa 

Haifa, at the foot of Mount Carmel] a maniac who 
wells in similar tombs.” H. 

6 * Matthew’s "afar off.” viii. 30 (jjLaicpav ), being of 
course relative, applies well enough to the herd high 
ap on the side of the " immense mountain,” though 
ihe spectator may be at the base. Besides, one feels 
that Mark's and Luke’s deictic itcel reflects a manifest 
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evangelists do not in reality commit themselv;* fcc 
anything more definite than that. 

It is gratifying to find that Mr. Tristram, who 
also visited the ruins of this Kerza or Gersa , en- 
dorses Dr. Thomson's view. “The bluff behind is’ 
so steep, and the shore so narrow, that a herd of 
swine, rushing frantically down, must certainly 
have been overwhelmed hi the sea before they 
could recover themselves. While the tombs at 
Gadara are peculiarly interesting and remarkable, 
yet the whole region is so perforated everywhere by 
these rock-chambers of the dead, that we may be 
quite certain that a home for the demoniac will not 
be wanting, whatever locality be assigned for the 
events recorded by the evangelists.” (Land of 
Israel , p. 466, 2d ed.) Lord Lindsay, who went 
into that region, assigns the occurrence to Wady 
Fik, considerably further south on the lake (Letters 
on the Holy Land, p. 268). Stanley, at first rely- 
ing on that writer, adopted the same view (Sin. 
Pal. ch. x.); but now speaks of the inadmissibility 
of that identification (Kotices of Eastern Locali- 
ties, §c., p. 194). Captain Wilson’s exploring 
party have visited this Kerza still more recently, 
and found it answering well to the conditions of 
the Scripture history. H. 

GADDI TaSSl; [Vat. ra55ei:] Gaddi), 

son of Susi ; representative of the tribe of Manas ■ 
seh among the spies sent by Mdscs to explore Ca- 
naan (Num. xiii. 11). 

GAD'DIEL (bS^3 [God the fortune-giver , 
Fiirst] : rouSnjA: Geddiel), son of Sodi; represent 
ative of the tribe of Zebulun on the same occasion 
(Num. xiii. 10). 

GA'DI 0*15: TaSSl; [Vat. ra58e<;] Alex. 
FeSSet, and ra55e<: Gadl), father of Menahem, 
who seized the throne of Israel from Shallum (2 K. 
xv. 14, 17). 

GAD'ITES, THE CHan : & rib, 6 ra55, 
[Vat. FA. -Set], oi viol TaS; [Alex, in 2 K. x. 33, 
TaAaaSSei; Vat. hi 1 Chr. xii. 8, TeSSet; ver. 37, 
FA. raSSetv:] Gad , Gndltce , Gaddi). The de- 
scendants of Gad and members of his tribe. Theii 
character is described under Gad, p. 849. In 2 
Sam. xxiii. 36 for “the Gadite” the LXX. have 
TaAaaSSt [Vat. -Set, Alex. TaSSt], and the Vulg. 
de Gadi. IV. A. W. 

GA'HAM (CTO [perh. burning, f re-brand] : 
Taa[x\ Alex, [“in charact. minore”] Yaap • [ Ga 
ham]), son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, by his 
concubine Reumah (Gen. xxii. 24).’ No light has 
yet been thrown on this tribe. The name probably 
signifies “sunburnt,” or “swarthy.” 

GA HAR (nn| [hiding-place, Ges.]r Yaap, 
[in Ezr., Vat. TaeA; in Neh., Vat. FA. omit:] 
Gaher). The Bene-Gachar were among the fami- 
lies of Nethinim who returned from the Captivity 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 47; Neh. ni. 49). In 
the lists of 1 Esdr. the name is given as Gedddr. 


sense on their part of the vicinity of the mountain and 
the landing-place to each other. The hand points out 
the object, as it were, visible from the shore. H. 

c * Tristram (p. 465) speakf of Matthew as naming 
the exact locality, Gergesa — Gersa , but Matthew’9 
expression is xwpa rtov Tepyeoyjvuiv Or TaSap^wv (the 
latter the better reading), and therefore in each cass 
indefinite, like that of the other writers. U 
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• GAT US or CAT US (rdios: Gnus, the for- 
mer Greeized from the latter) is the name appar- 
sntly of lour persons mentioned in the N. T. 

1. A Macedonian, a missionary associate of 
Paul (auvfKSrj/jLOs), whom the mob at Fphesus 
seized and draped into the theatre, and would no 
doubt have killed, had it not been for the interposi- 
tion of the Asiarchs and town-elerk ” of the city. 
This Gaius is otherwise unknown. See Acts xix. 
20 . 

2. One of the j>arty who went with Paul from 
Corinth (possibly only from Philippi), accompanying 
him as far as Asia, when he went for the last time 
from ICurope to Palestine.' 1 This Gaius was a na- 
tive of Derbe (Acts xx. 4), and hence a different 
jierson from the preceding one. Some, as Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, Xeandcr, regard him as a Tliessalonian, 
but they must then join Aep/3 cws with T ifiSdeos, 
in the above passage, winch not only puts kcu there 
out of its natural place, hut disagrees with xvi. 1. 
Timothy was a native of Ly.vika (which see). 

3. A Gaius, who lived at Corinth, and sent a 
salutation in Paul's letter to the Poman Christians 
(Pom. xvi. 2-3). lie was one of the very few whom 
Paul baptized at Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14), was Paul’s 
“ host ” during his second sojourn in that city, and 
was noted for his hospitality to all who bore Christ’s 
name (Pom. xvi. 23). 

4. John’s Third Kpistle is addressed to a Chris- 

tian of this name, of whose character the Apostle's 
commendation (3 John i. 0) gives us an exalted 
opinion. We may possibly identify him with num- 
ber 2. John wrote the epistle at Kphesus. Derbe 
was in Lycaonia, a province of Asia Minor, and the 
Dcrbean Gaius, as last traced in the Acts (xx. 4), 
was on the way to Asia. [John, Second and 
TimtD KnsTi.ES ok.] II. 

GAL'AAD (FaAaaS; [in 1 Macc. v. 9, Alex. 
raAuaSms : Galuad ; in Jud. i., Cedar, in xv. 
Yulg. omits]), 1 Macc. v. 9, 35; Jud. i. 8, xv. 5; 
and THE counthy of Galaad (i) raAaa5?Tis; 
[Sin. -Sc* *-:] Gnkiaclitis ), 1 Macc. v. 17, 20, 25, 27, 
30, 45; xiii. 22, the Greek form of the word 
Gilead. 

G A'LAL (V^3 [ occasion , or cause ; and then, 
|htIi., one weighty, influential, Kiirst] : TaAadA : 
[Vat. TaAaaS; Alex. TcoAryA; Comp. raAaA:] 
tinlnl). 1. A Invite, one of the sons of Asaph 
(I Chr. ix. 15). 

2. Another Levitc of the family of Klkannh 
(1 Chr. ix. 1G). 

3. [Pom. Vat. Alex. FA A omit; FA. 3 and 
Comp. TaAeA-] A third Le\ite, son of Jcduthun 
(Neh. xi. 17). 

GALATIA (raAar/a). It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine, in the case of the names of dis- 
tricts mentioned in the N. T., whether they are to 
be understood in a general and popular sense as 
referring to a region inhabited by a race or tribe 
of people, or whether they define precisely some 
tract of eomitry marked out for political purjKises. 
Galatia is a district of this kind; and it will lie 
convenient to consider it, first etlmologieally, and 
then as a Pom an province. 

Galatia is literally the “Gallia” of the Fast. 


a • it Is mI< 1 erroneously in Kltto’s Cyclop, of IliU. 
Lxl. (111. 11G7), that Paul was then going " fro n Asia, 
on hi* second visit to Kurojie,” i. r.. earlier than tho 

*etu*l tlmo, and tho opposite of the truo direction. 

II. 


Poman writers call its inhabitants Galli, just ai 
Greek writers call the inhabitants of ancient France 
TaAarai. In 2 Tim. iv. 10, some commentators 
supi>ose Western Gaul to be meant, and several 
MSib have raAAtW instead of TaA ariav- In 1 
Macc. viii. 2, where Judas Maccabreus is hearing 
the story of the prowess of the Pomans in con- 
quering the TaAarat, it is possible to interpret the 
passage either of the Kastern or Western Gauls: 
for the subjugation of Spain by the Pomans, and 
their defeat of Antiochus, King of Asia, are men- 
tioned in the same eon text. Again, PaAaTai is 
the same word with K^Atoh ; and the Galatians 
were in their origin a stream of that great Keltic 
torrent (apparently Kymry, and not Gael) which 
poured into Greece in the third century before the 
Christian era. Some of these invaders moved on 
into Thrace, and appeared on the shores of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus, when Nicomedes I., king 
of Pith) nia, being then engaged in a civil war, in- 
vited them across to help him. Once established 
in Asia Minor, they became a terrible scourge, and 
extended their invasions far and wide. The neigh- 
boring kings succeeded in repressing them within 
the general geographical limits to which the name 
of Galatia was permanently given. Antiochus I., 
king of Syria, took his title of Soter in consequence 
of his victory over them, and Attains 1. of l’crga- 
mus commemorated his own success by taking the 
title of king. The Galatians still found vent for 
their restlessness and love of war by hiring them- 
selves out as mercenary soldiers. This is doubtless 
the explanation of 2 Macc. viii. 20, which refers to 
some struggle of the ^eleucid princes in which both 
Jews and Galatians were engaged. In Joseph. B. 
J. i. 20, § 3, we find some of the latter, who had 
been in Cleopatra’s body-guard, acting in the same 
character for llerod the Great. Meanwhile tho 
wars had been taking place, which brought all the 
countries round the east of the Mediterranean 
within the range of the Poman power. The Ga- 
latians fought on the side of Antiochus at Magne- 
sia. In tlie Mithridatic war they fought on both 
sides. At the end of the Pcpublic Galatia appears 
as a dependent kingdom, at the beginning of the 
Kmpire as a province. (See Bitter, Kvdknnde , 
xviii. 597-G10.) 

The Poman province of Galatia may be roughly 
described as the central region of the peninsula of 
Asia Minor, with the provinces of Asia on the west, 
Caffadocia on the east, Pamfiiylia and Cili- 
cia on the south, and Bithynia and 1’ontus on 
the north. It would he ditlieult to define the ex- 
act limits. In fact they were frequently changing. 
For information on this subject, see the Diet . of 
Geog. i. 930 b. At one time there is no doubt that 
this province contained Pisidia and Lycaonia, and 
therefore those towns of Antioch, leonium, Lyjtra, 
and Derbe, which are conspicuous in the narrative 
of St. Paul’s travels. But the characteristic part 
of Galatia lay northward from those districts. On 
the table-land between the Sangarius and the Dalys, 
the Galatians were settled in three trila-s, the Tcc- 
tosages, the Tnlistohoii, and the Trocmi, tlie first 
of which is identical in name with a tribe familiar 
to us in the history of Gaul, as distributed over the 
1’evennes near Toulouse. The three capitals were 
respectively Tavinni, Pessinus, and Ancyra. The 
lxst of these (the modern Angara) was tho centre 
of the roads of the district, and may he regarded 
as tlie metropolis of tlie Galatians. 1 liese ICastern 
Gauls preserved much of their ancient character 
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md somethin £ of their ancient language. At least 
Jerome says that in his day the same language 
might be heard at Ancyra as at Treves : and he is 
% good witness; for he himself had been at Treves. 
The prevailing speech, however, of the district was 
Greek. Hence the Galatians were called Gallo- 
graeci. (“Hi jam degeneres sunt; mixti, et Gal- 
logrueci vcre, quod appellantur.” Manlius in Livy, 
xxxviii. 17.) The. inscriptions found at Ancyra are 
Greek, and St. Paul wrote his Epistle in Greek. 

It is difficult at first sight to determine in what 
sense the word Galatia is used by the writers of the 
N. T., or whether always in the same sense. In 
the Acts of the Apostles the journeys of St. Paul 
through the district are mentioned in very general 
terms. We are simply told (Acts xvi. 6), that on 
his second missionary circuit he went with Silas 
and Timotheus through t^v 4>pvyt av /cal r )]u Ta- 
\a.TiKT\v xupuv. From the epistle indeed we have 
this supplementary information, that an attack of 
sickness (5i* ourdei/etaK to? trap/cdy, Gal. iv. 13) 
detained him among the Galatians, and gave him 
the opportunity of preaching the Gospel to them, 
and also that he was received by them with extraor- 
dinary fervor (ib. 14, 15); but this does not inform 
us of the route which he took. So on the third 
circuit he is described (Acts xviii. 23) as 5 
vo? Kade^qs rr}U To.\.<xtik))v X^P av Ka ^ 

We know from the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
that on this journey St. Paul was occupied with the 
collection for the poor Christians of Judaea, and 
that he gave instructions in Galatia on the subject 
(S(T7r €p $i€Ta£a reus iKK\r/(rtais rqs TaAanay, 
1 Cor. xvi. 1); but here again we are in doubt as 
to the places which he had visited. We observe 
that the “churches” of Galatia are mentioned here 
in the plural, as in the opening of the Epistle to 
the Galatians themselves (Gal. i. 2). From this 
we should be inclined to infer that he visited sev- 
eral parts of the district, instead of residing a long 
time in one place, so as to form a great central 
church, as at Ephesus and Corinth. This is in 
harmony with the phrase % FaXa tik^j x^P a usec * 
in both instances. Since Phrygia is mentioned 
first in one case, and second in the other, we should 
suppose that the order of the journey was different 
on the two occasions. Phrygia also being not the 
name of a Roman province, but simply an ethno- 
graphical term, it is natural to conclude that Gala- 
tia is used here by St. Luke in the same general 
way. In confirmation of this view it is worth while 
to notice that in Acts ii. 9, 10, where the enumera- 
tion is ethnographical rather than political, Phrygia 
is mentioned, and not Galatia, while the exact con- 
trary is the case in 1 Pet. i. 1, where each geograph- 
ical term is the name of a province. 

The Epistle to the Galatians was probably writ- 
ten very soon after St. Paul’s second visit to them. 
Its abruptness and severity, and the sadness of its 
tone, are caused by their sudden perversion from 
the doctrine which the Apostle had taught them, 
and which at first they had received so willingly. 
It is no fancy, if we see in this fickleness a speci- 
men of that “ esprit impetueux, ouvert a toutes les 
mpressions,” that, “mobility extreme,” which 
Thierry marks as characteristic of the Gaulish race 
Hist, des Gaulois , Introd. iv., v.). From Joseph. 
Ant. xvi. 6, § 2, we know that many Jews were 
settled in Galatia; but Gal. iv. 8 woiud lead us to 
fuppoae that St. Paul’s converts were mostly Gen- 
iles. 

We must not leave unnoticed the view advocated 
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by Bottger ( Schauplatz der Wlrksamkeit des Apo$- 
tels Paulas, pp. 28-30, and the third of hii 
Beit rage, pp. 1-5), namely, that the Galatia of the 
epistle is entirely limited to the district between 
Lerbe and Colossre, i. e. the extreme southern Iron 
tier of the Roman province. On this view tht 
visit ‘alluded to by the Apostle took place on hia 
first missionary circuit; and the aadeveia of Gal. 
iv. 13 is identified with the effects of the stoning at 
Lystra (Acts xiv. 19). Geographically this is not 
impossible, though it seems unlikely that regions 
called Pisidia and Lycaonja in one place should he 
called Galatia in another. ISbttger’s geography, 
however, is connected with a theory concerning the 
date of tlie epistle; and for the determination of 
this point we must refer to the article on the Gala- 
tians, The Epistle to the. J. S. H. 

* GALA'TIANS ( TaXarai : Galatoe), 1 Mace, 
viii. 2; 2 Macc. viii. 20; Gal. iii. 1; to whom 
Paul wrote his Galatian epistle. Of this people 
some account has been given above [Galatia]. 
No one of all the N. T. epistles reflects so many 
national traits of the readers to whom they were 
addressed as that to the Galatians. The some- 
what peculiar intermixture of Judaistic and hea- 
then elements which we find at work among 
them, their tendency to the opposite extremes of a 
Pharisaic legalism on the one hand, and of a de- 
gree of libertinism on the other, the ardor of tem- 
perament which made them so zealous for the truth 
of the Gospel at one time, and so easy a prey to 
the arts of false teachers at another, and likewise 
susceptible of such strong affection for Paul when 
1 they first believed, and of such partisanship for his 
opponents so soon after his leaving them, are char- 
acteristics more or less peculiar to this letter, and 
presuppose certain historical antecedents having 
something to do with their formation. 

Of these antecedents. Prof. Lightfoot’s ethno- 
graphic sketch, brief, but the result of extended in- 
vestigation (St. Paid's Epistle to the Galatians , pp. 
1-17, 2d ed.), furnishes a very good account : “ The 
Galatians, whom Manlius subdued by the arms of 
Rome, and St. Paul by the sword of the Spirit, 
were a very mixed race. The substratum of society 
consisted of the original inhabitants of the invaded 
country, chiefly Phrygians, of whose language not 
much is known, but whose strongly marked re- 
ligious system has a prominent place in ancient 
history. The upper layer was composed of the 
Gaulish conquerors ; u r hile scattered irregularly 
through the social mass were Greek settlers, many 
of whom doubtless had followed the successors of 
Alexander thither, and were already in the country 
when the Gauls took possession of it. To the 
country thus peopled the Romans, ignoring the old 
Phrygian population, gave the name of Gallograecia. 
. . . The great work of the Roman conquest was 
the fusion of the dominant with the conquered race 
— the result chiefly, it would appear, of that nat- 
ural process by which all minor distinctions arc 
levelled in the presence of a superior power. From 
this time forward the amalgamation began, and it 
was not long before the Gauls adopted even the re- 
ligion of their Phrygian subjects. . . . But before 
St. Paul visited the country two new elements had 
l>een added to this already heterogeneous population 
The establishment of the province must have drawn 
thither a considerable number of Romans, not very 
widely spread in all probability, but gathered about 
the centres of government, either holding official 
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positions themselves, or connected more or less di- 
rectly with those who did. . . . Moie important is it 
to remark on the large influx of Jews, which must 
have invaded Galatia in the interval. Antiochus 
the Great had settled two tliousaml Jewish families 
in Lydia and Phrygia; and even if we suppose these 
settlements did not extend to Galatia, properly so 
called, the Jewish colonists must in course of time 
have overflowed into a neighboring country which 
possessed so many attractions for them. . . . The 
country of Galatia attbrded great facilities for com- 
mercial enterprise. With fertile plains rich in 
agricultural produce, with extensive pastures for 
tlocks, with a teni|x’ratc climate and copious rivers, 
it abounded in all those resources out of which a 
commerce is created. It was moreover conveniently 
situated for mercantile transactions, being traversed 
by a great high-road between the East and the 
shores of the vEgean, along which caravans were 
constantly passing, and among its towns it numbered 
not a few which are mentioned as great centres of 
commerce. . . . With these attractions it is not 
difficult to explain the vast increase of the Jewish 
population in Galatia, and it is a significant fact 
that in the generation before St. Paul, Augustus 
directed a decree granting csi>ecia) privileges to the 
Jews to be inscribed in his temple at Ancyra, the 
Galatian mctrojxdis, doubtless because this was a 
principal sent of the dispersion in these parts of 
Asia Minor. Other testimony to the same effect 
is afforded hy the inscriptions found in Galatia, 
w T hich present hfcre and there Jcw’ish names and 
symbols amidst a strange confusion of Phrygian 
and Celtic, Homan and Greek. At the time of 
St. Paul they probably boasted a large number of 
proselytes, and may even have infused a beneficial 
leaven into the religion of the mass of the heathen 
population. . . . The main features of the Gaulish 
character arc traced with great distinctness by the 
Homan writers. Quickness of apprehension, promp- 
titude in action, great impressibility, an eager crav- 
ing after knowledge, this is the brighter aspect of 
the Celtic character. Inconstant and quarrelsome, 
treacherous in their dealings, incapable of sustained 
effort, easily disheartened by failure, such they ap- 
pear when viewed on their darker side. . . . Fickle- 
ness is the term used to express their temperament. 
This instability of character was the great difficulty 
against which Cfesar had to contend in his dealings 
with the Gauls, lie complains that they all with 
scarcely an exception are implied hy the desire of 
change. Nor did they show more constancy in the 
discharge of their religious than of their social obli- 
gations. The hearty zeal with which they embraced 
the A|>ostle’s teaching* followed by their rapid apos- 
tasy, is only an instance out of many of the reckless 
facility with which they adopted and discarded one 
religious system after another. To St. Paul, who 
had lnd much hitter experience of hollow profes- 
sions and fickle purposes, this extraordinary levity 
was yet a matter of unfeigned surprise. ‘ I mar- 
vel,’ lie says, • that ye are changing so quickly.’ 
He looked upon it as some strange fascination. 
* Ye senseless Gauls, who did bewitch yon? ’ The 
language in which Homan writers p[>eak of the 
martial courage of the Gauls, imjietuous at the first 
anset, but rapidly melting in the heat of the fray, 
well describes the short-lived prowess of these con- 
verts in the warfare of the Ghristian church. 
Equally im]>ortaut, in its relation to St. Paul's 
tpistle, is the type of religious worship which seems 
o have pervaded the Celtic nations. The Gauls 
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are descril>ed as a superstitious people, given over 
to ritual observances. . . . The Gospel wae offered 
to them, and the energy of the Apostle's preach- 
ing took their hearts by storm. Hut the old leaven 
still remained. The pure and spiritual teaching 
of Christianity soon ceased to satisfy them. Their 
religious temperament, fostered by long habit, 
prompted them to seek a system more external and 
ritualistic. ‘Haring begun in the Spirit, they 
would be made perfect in the tlesh.’ Such is tho 
language of the Apostle rebuking this unnatural 
violation of the law of progress.” H. 

GALATIANS, THE EPISTLE TO 
THE, was written hy the Apostle St. Paul, not 
long after his journey through Galatia and Phrygia 
(Acts xviii. 25), and probably (see below) in the 
early portion of his two years and a half stay at 
Ephesus, which terminated with the Pentecost of 
A. i>. 57 or 58. It would thus succeed in order of 
composition the epistles to the Thessalonians, and 
would form the first of the second group of epistles, 
the remaining portions of which are epistles to the 
Corinthians and to the Homans. 

This characteristic letter was addressed to the 
churches of the Asiatic province of Galatia (i. 2), 
or Gnllograecia (Strabo, xii. 500) — a province that 
bore in its name its well-founded claim to a Gallic 
or Celtic origin (Pausanias, i. 4), and that now', 
after an establishment, first hy predatory conquest, 
and subsequently by recognition but limitation at 
the hands of neighboring rulers (Strabo, /. c. ; 
Pausanias, iv. 5), could date an occupancy, though 
not an independence, extending to more than three 
hundred years; the first subjection of Galatia to 
the Homans having taken place in 189 n. c. (Liv. 
xxxviii. If) ff.), and its formal reduction (with ter- 
ritorial additions) to a regular Homan province in 
25 n. C. The epistle appears to have been called 
forth by the machinations of Jndaizing teachers, 
who, shortly before the date of its composition, had 
endeavored to seduce the churches of this province 
into a recognition of circumcision (v. 2, 11, 12; vi. 
12 ff), and had openly sought to depreciate the 
apostolic claims of ,St. Paul (comp. i. 1, 11). 

The scope and contents of the epistle are thus: 

(1) apologetic (i., ii.) and polemical (iii., iv.), and 

(2) hortatory and practical (v., vi.), the positions 
and demonstrations of the former portion being 
used with great power and persuasiveness in the 
exhortations of the latter. The following is a brief 
summary: — 

After an address and salutation, in which his 
total iixUqiendence of human mission is distinctly 
asserted (i. 1), and a brief doxology (i. 5), the 
Apostle expresses his astonishment at the speedy 
lapse of his converts, and reminds them how he 
had forewarned them that even if an angel preached 
to them another gospel he warf to be anathema 
(i. 0— 10). The gospel lie preached was not of men, 
ns his former course of life (i. 11-14), and as his 
actual history subsequent to his conversion (i. 15- 
24), convincingly proved. When he went up to 
Jerusalem it was not to be instructed by the 
Ajwstles, hut on a sjiccial mission, which resulted 
in his being formally accredited by them (ii. 1 -10); 
imy, more, when St. Peter dissembled in his com- 
munion with Gentiles, he rebuked him, ami dem 
oust rates the danger of such inconsistency (ii. 11- 
21). The Ajmstle then turns to the Galatians, 
and urges specially the doctrine of justification, as 
evinced hy the gift of the Spirit (iii. 1-5*. the ease 
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>f Abraham (iii. G-9), the fact of the law involving 
cuise. from which Christ has freed us (iii. 10- 
14), and lastly the prior validity of the promise (iii. 
15-18), and that preparatory character of the Law 
(iii. 19-24) winch ceased when faith in Christ and 
baptism into him were fully come (iii. 25-29). All 
this the Apostle illustrates by a comparison of the 
nonage of an heir with that of bondage under the 
Law: they were now sons and inheritors (iv. 1-7), 
why then were they now turning hack to bondage 
(iv. 8-11)? They once treated the Apostle very 
differently (iv. 12-10); now they pay court to others 
and awaken feelings of serious mistrust (iv. 17-29), 
and yet with all their approval of the Law show 
that they do not understand its deeper and more 
allegorical meanings (iv. 21 -’10). If this be so, 
they must stand fast in their freedom, and beware 
that they make not void their union with Christ 
(iv. 31-v. 6): their perverters at any rate shall be 
punished (v. 7-12). The real fulfillment of the 
Law is love (v. 13-15): the works of the Spirit are 
what no law condemns, the works of the flesh are 
what exclude from the kingdom of God (v. 1G-2G). 
The Apostle further exhorts the spiritual to be for- 
bearing ,(vi. 1-5), the taught to be liberal to their 
teachers, and to remember that as they sowed so 
would they reap (vi. G-10). Then after a noticeable 
recapitulation, and a contrast between his own con- 
duct and that of the false teachers (vi. 11-1G), and 
an affecting entreaty that they would trouble him 
no more (vi. 17), the Apostle concludes with his 
usual benediction (vi. 18). 

With regard to the genuineness and authenticity 
of this epistle, no writer of any credit or respect- 
ability has expressed any doubts. The testimony 
of the early church is most decided and unanimous. 
Beside express references to the epistle (Irenseus, 
Hier. iii. 7, 2, v. 21, 1; Tertull. tie Prtescr. e. GO, 
«/.), we have one or two direct citations found as 
early as the time of the Apostolic Fathers (Polye. 
ad Phil. e. 3), and several apparent allusions (see 
Davidson, Jntrod. ii. 318 ft’.). The attempt of 
Bruno Bauer (Krilik tier Paulin. Brief e, Berlin, 
1850) to demonstrate that this epistle is a com- 
pilation of later times, out of those to the Homans 
and to the Corinthians, has been treated by Meyer 
with a contempt and a severity ( Vorrede, p. vii. ; 
Pinfeit. p. 8) which, it does not seem too much to 
say, are both completely deserved. Such efforts are 
alike melancholy and desperate, but are useful in 
exhibiting the real issues and tendencies of all his 
torical criticism that has the hardihood to place its 
own, often interested, speculations before external 
testimony and recognized facts. 

Two historical questions require a brief notice: — 
1. The number of visits made by St. Paul to the 
churches of Galatia previous to his writing the 
epistle. These seem certainly to have been tiro. 
The Apostle founded the churches of Galatia in the 
visit recorded Acts xvi. G, during his second mis- 
sionary journey, about A. l>. 51. and revisited them 
at the period and on the occasion mentioned Acts 
rviii. 23, when he went through the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia, eTrttTTrjpifav Tvavras tovs 
pa Q t)t<xs. On this occasion it would seem probable 
\hat he found the leaven of Judaism beginning to 
work in the churches of Galatia, and that he then 
warned them against it in language of the most 
decided character (comp. i. 9, v. 3). The majority 
the new converts consisted of Gentiles (iv* 8), 
aut, as we may infer from the language of the 
pistle, had considerable contact with Jews, and 
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some familiarity with Jewish modes of interpret* 
tion. It. was then 'all the more necessary to wan 
them emphatically against believing in the nreessitj 
of circumcision, and of yielding themselves up tc 
the bondage of a Law which, however strenuously 
urged upon them by those around them, had now 
become merged in that dispensation to which i 
was only prevenient and preparatory. 

2. Closely allied with the preceding question is 
that of the date and place from which the epistle 
was written. If the preceding view lie correct, the 
epistle could not have been written before the sec- 
ond visit, as it contains clear allusions to warnings 
that were then given when the Apostle was present 
with them. It must then date from some period 
subsequent to the journey recorded in Acts xviii 
23. blow long subsequent to that journey is some 
what debatable. Conybeare and Howson, and more 
recently Lightfoot (Journo 1 of Class, and Sacred 
Phi ltd. for Jan. 1857), urge the probability of its 
having been written at about the same time as the 
Epistle to the Komans, and find it very unlikely 
that two epistles so nearly allied in subject and line 
of argument should have been separated in order 
of composition by the two epistles to the Corin- 
thians. They would therefore assign Corinth as 
the place where the epistle was written, and the 
three months that the Apostle stayed there (Acts 
xx. 2, 3), apparently the winter of a. i>. 57 or 58, 
as the exact period. It is not to he denied that 
there is a considerable plausibility in these argu- 
ments; still when we consider not only the note of 
time in Gal. i. G, outms ra xeaiy, but also the ob- 
vious fervor and freshness of interest that seems to 
breathe through the whole epistle, it does seem 
almost impossible to assign a later period than the 
commencement of the prolonged stay in Ephesus. 
The Apostle would in that city have been easily 
able to receive tidings of his Galatian converts; 
the dangers of Judaism, against which he person- 
ally warned them, would have been fresh in his 
thoughts; and when he found that these warnings 
were proving unavailing, and that even his apostolic 
authority was becoming undermined by a fresh 
arrival of Judaiziug teachers, — it is then that he 
would have written, as it were, on the spur of the 
moment, in those terms of earnest and almost im- 
passioned warning that so noticeably mark this 
epistle. We do not, therefore, see sufficient reason 
for giving up the anciently received opinion that 
the epistle was written from Ephesus, perhaps not 
very long after the Apostle’s arrival at that city. 
The subscription eypatpy a7r5 has found, 

both in ancient and modern times, some supporters 
but seems in every way improbable, and was not 
unlikely suggested by a mistaken reference of the 
expressions in eh. vi. 17 to the sufferings of im 
prisonment. See Meyer, A'inleit. p. 7 ; Davidson, 
Introduction , ii. 292 ft’.; Alford, Prolegomena , p. 
459. 

The editions of [commentaries on] this epistle 
have been very -numerous. We may specify those 
of Winer (Lips. 1829 [4th ed. 1859]), liiickert 
(Leipz. 1833), Usteri (Zurich, 1833), Schott (Lips. 
1834), Olshausen (Konigsb. 1840\ Windischmann 
(Mainz, 1843), De Wette (Leipz. 1845 [3d ed. by 
W. Miller, 18G4]), Meyer (Gi.tting. 1851 [4th ed. 
1862]), Turner (New York, 1855), and in our own 
country those of Ellicott (Lond. 1854, 4th ed. 18G7), 
Bagge (lA)nd. 185G), and Alford (Lond. 1857 [4th 
ed. 18G5] ). C. J. E. 

* Prof. Lightfoot in his Commentary (see undei 
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Galatians) assigns the Epistle to the Galatians to 
Corinth as the place where it was written, at the 
time of Paul's hist visit to that city (Acts xx. 3 
(f.) and shortly before his writing the Epistle to the 
Romans. Like other advocates of this opinion, he 
argues for it mainly from the similarity of thought 
and language which distinguishes these two letters 
in a somewhat remarkable degree. For <i tabular 
view of the passages which exhibit this resemblance 
see his St. Paul's Epistle to the t Jalatiins , pp. 45- 
48, and Davidson’s Introduction to the X. T. p. 320. 
Rut there are two considerations which abate the 
force of this reasoning. First, it is to be borne in 
mind that this similarity so far as it is verbal (the 
sort of correspondence only which furnishes decisive 
proof of proximity in time) is found to a great 
extent in the proof-texts quoted from the 0. T., or 
other formulistic expressions, and would therefore 
be found to exist at whatever intervals of time the 
two letters may have been written. The verbal 
agreement between the Epistle to the Ephesians and 
that to the Colossians is of a very different character, 
and shows that the phraseology of the one was still 
in the writer's memory, as well as the ideas, when 
the other was written. Secondly, the similarity 
in the trains of thought is really not greater than 
one might expect to occur when the same writer, 
who has fixed and definite views of Christian truth, 
is led to discuss the same topics at different times 
and under different circumstances. For example, 
Paul’s speech to the Lystrians (Acts xiv. 15-17) 
contains a striking epitome of his views respecting 
the accountability of the heathen as more fully 
stated in Rom. i. lit ft’., and yei the speech and 
the epistle stand widely apart from each other as 
to the time when the one was spoken and the other 
written. On this relation of Paul’s discourses and 
epistles to each other, see especially Tholuck’s Die 
Reden des A/mstels Paulas in dtr Apostelg., mil 
seintJi Brie fen very lichen (Stud. u. Krit. 1831), p. 
305 AT. ) ; and Ch. J. Trip’s Paulas nach dev Ajjvs- 
telgcschichte : J/istorischcr Werth dicser Be rich te, 
pp. 187-21!) (I^eidcn, 1806). 

liishop Ellicott’s view (stated above) that Paul 
wrote to the Galatians from Ephesus, is the generally 
accepted one of the later critics as well as the older. 
So, among others, Winer, llemscn, Olshausen, 
Wieseler, Schott, Anger, Neander, Meyer, Guericke, 
Reuss, Ewald, Sehatf, IV*ssens<5. lilcek is unde- 
cided (funl. iu das X. 'Jest. p. 429), and some, as 
I)c Wctte and Alford, have held both opinions at 
different times. On the question whether Paul 
wrote the entire letter with his own hand, see 
Epistles (Amer. ed.). It is one of the four letters 
which Chr. Fr. Ifaur admits to he unquestionably 
Pauline, never having in fact been seriously ques- 
tioned, says Meyer, except by Rruno Hauer, 1850. 

The dogmatic and practical interest of this epistle 
has given to it a foremost place in all ages of the 
church. It formed the battle-ground between Prot- 
estantism and Romanism at the time of the Refor- 
mation. Luther wrote and re-wrote Commentaries 
on it, which have been often printed, and translated 
jnto other languages. Of all the labors of his 
active life he esteemed none more useful than that 
liestowed on the exposition of this one epistle. In 
onr own day it has been brought into new prom- 
inence by the use which Uaur and his followers 
make of it as supjiorting their notion of < ’hristianity 
is having hern only a modified Judaism until it 
was rc-wrought by the plastic hand of the energetic 
Paul. 11 The epistle,” says 1 jghtfoot<(p. 68, 2d ed.), 
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“ affords at once the ground for, and the refutation 
of, this view. It affords the ground, for it dia 
covers the mutual jealous y and suspicious of the Jew- 
ish and the Gentile converts. It affords the refuta- 
tion, for it shows the t ue relations existing between 
St. Paul and the Twti*e. It presents not indeed 
a colorless uniformity of feeling and opinion, but a 
far higher and more instructive harmony, the gen- 
eral agreement amidst some lesser differences and 
some human failings, of men animated by the same 
divine Spirit, and working together for the same 
hallowed purpose." 

Additional literature. — Among the writers who 
have illustrated this epistle the following also deserve 
notice: C. F. A. Fritzsche, De nonnullis Pauli ad 
(Jalat. Epistolte Loris Comm, i.-iii., Rostock, 1833- 
34, repr. in Fritzschiorum Ojntsc . Acad . pp. 158- 
258; P. A. Sardinoux, Comm, sur I'cpitre de lap. 
Paul aux Galates, Valence, 1837, with a critical 
introduction and new translation; Lames, Albert, 
Xotes, Explan. and Practical , on 2d Corinthians 
aiul Galatians , New York, 1839; Hilgenfeld, Der 
Galaterbrief iibersetzt , in seinen geschichtl. Bezie- 
hungen untersucht u. erkliirt , etc. Leipz. 1852; 
Frown, John, Exposition of the Ep. to the Gala- 
tians , Ed in. 1853, an elaborate work ; Maurice. 
The Unity of the Xem Test. (1854), pp. 491-511, 
Jatho, Pauli Brief an die Galater , Ilildesh. 1856. 
Ewald, in his Sendschreiben des Ap. Paulus 
iibersezt u. erkliirt (1857), pp. 52-101 ; Jowett. 
The Epistles to (he Thessalonians , Galatiatx. 
Romans, with Crit. Xotes aval Dissei'tations , vol. 

i. , 2d ed., Loud. 1859 (1st ed. 1856); Wieseler. 
Comm. iib. d. Brief an die Galater, Gbtt. 1859. 
see also his supplementary article in Herzog’s Iteal- 
Encyk. xix. 523-535; Schmollcr, Der Brief an die 
Galater, in Lange’s Bibelirerk, Theil viii. (1862, 
2d ed. 1865); J. C. K. von Hofmann, Die heiltye 
Schrift zusammenhiinyend untersucht , Theil ii. 
Abth. i. (1803); Rcithmayr (Cath.), Comm, zutn 
Brief e an die Galater, Miinchen, 1805; Vtimcl, 
S. Pauli Br. an d. Galater, griech. jnit deutscher 
Uebersetzung u. mil krit. Anmerkungen (1865); 
G. W. Matthias, Der Galaterbrief, n. s. w. (1865), 
Greek text witli German translation, explanation 
of difficult passages, and a sjiecial dissertation on 
iii. 20; Webster and Wilkinson, Greek Xew Test. 

ii. 112-180 (1861); Wordsworth, Greek Xac Test., 
4th cd., 1866; and J. Ik Lightfoot, St. Paul's Ep. 
to the Galatians ; a t'evised Text , with Introduction, 
Xotes, and Dissertations, 2d ed., Loud. 1866. This 
last work is one of special value in ifs treatment 
of the various ethnographic and historical questions 
which grow out of the epistle. Hermann’s Progr. 
de Pauli Eyist. ad Gaht. t ribas primis Capiti/jus 
(Lips. 1832) is not only Remarkable, but very in- 
structive. It shows how impossible it is to reach 
the sense of the N. T. writers if we construe their 
Greek (as did this celebrated scholar) as strictly 
classical, without making due allowance for its 
Hebraistic character. 

The doctrinal passages, of which so many occur 
in this letter, arc specially examined in such works 
as L’stcri’s Paulin. Lehrbegriff, Zurich, 1834; 
N eander’s Planting and Training of the Chrisliati 
Church by (he Apostles ; R. A. Lipsius’s Die 
Puulinischc Rechtfertiywiyslehre, I-eipz. 1853; C. 
F. Schmid’s Bibl. Theol. tics X. T. 2° Aufl. 
(1859), pp. 472-588; Reuss’s l list . de la (Juvi 
chrctienne au siecle ajmlolh/uc, tom. ii., 2° ed., 
St rash. 1860; and Messner’s Die Lehre der Aj>ostc* 
davgcstelll, l^ipz. 1856. 
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On tbe relation of this epistle to the theory of 
;he Tiibingen critics, see the commentaries of Meyer 
uid Hofmann; Lechler's Das ajtostol. u. nachapost. 
Zeitalter , p. 235 ff. : Prof. G. P. Fisher's Essays 
?n *he Supernatural Origin of Christianity (New 
York, 1806), pp. 205-282 (from the New Englander 
for July, 1864); Lightfoot's Diss. iii., St. Paul and 
the rhree , in his Ep. to the Gal. pp. 283-355, 2d 
ed. ; and especially C. J. Trip's prize-essay, Paulas 
nach der Apostelgeschichte (already* mentioned), 
which treats of many of the points in this contro- 
versy common to Acts and Galatians, and is a val- 
uable contribution to the subject. It deserves to 
be translated into English. For the view of the 
Tubingen school, besides the well known works of 
Baur and Zeller (see addition to Acts of the 
Apostles), one may consult the articles of llilgen- 
feld 'in his Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. for 1858, 1860, 
and 1866. 

A fuller outline of the argument of the epistle 
than the one given above, will be found in the 
Christian Review for Oct. 1861, pp. 577-584. For 
the correction of errors in the A. V. relating either 
to the sense or the Greek text, see articles in the 
Bibl. Sacra , xix. 211-225 and xxii. 138-149; also 
Alford's New Testament for English Readers , vol. 
ii. Most of the changes there recommended are 
incorporated in the revised version of the American 
Bible Union. Winer prefixes an admirable Latin 
translation to his Pauli ad Galatas Epistola (4th 
ed., 1859). H. 

GALBANUM chelb'nah ), one of 

the perfumes employed in the preparation of the 
sacred incense (Ex. xxx. 34 [comp. Ecclus. xxiv. 
15]). The similarity of the Hebrew name to the 
Greek ^aA/ldvTj and the Latin galbanuni has led 
to the supposition that the substance indicated is 
the same. The galbanum of commerce is brought 
chiefly from India and the Levant. It is a resinous 
gum of a brownish-yellow color, and strong, dis- 
agreeable smell, usually met with in masses, but 
sometimes found in yellowish tear-like drops. The 
ancients believed that when burnt the smoke of it 
was efficacious in driving away serpents and gnats 
(Plin. xii. 56, xix. 58, xxiv. 13; Virg. Georg, iii. 
415). But. though galbanum itself is well known, 
the plant which yields it has not been exactly de- 
termined. Dioscorides (iii. 87) describes it as the 
juice of an umbelliferous plant growing in Syria, 
and called by some fiercamou (cf. i. 71). Kuhn, 
in his commentary on Dioscorides (ii. p. 532), is in 
favor of the Ferula fernlago , L., which grows in 
North Africa, Crete, and Asia Minor. According 
to Pliny (xii. 56) it is the resinous gum of a plant 
called stagoniiis, growing on Mount Amanus in 
Syria; while the metopion is the product of a tree 
near the oracle of Annnon (xii. 49). The testimony 
of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant, ix. 7), so far .is it 
goes, confirms the accounts of Pliny and Dioscorides. 
It was for some time supposed to he the product 
of the Bttbm grdbanum of Linnaeus, a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Don found in the galbanum 
of commerce the fruit of an umbelliferous plant of 
the tribe Silerince, which he assumed to be that 
from which the gum was produced, and to which 
ae gave the name of Galbanum officinale. But his 
tonclusion was called in question by Dr. Bindley, 
.rho received from Sir John Macneil the fruits of a 
ilant growing at Durrood, near Nishapore, in 
Khorassan, which he named Opoidia galbanifera , 
%f the tribe Smyrnece. This plant has been adopted 


by the Dublin College in their Pharmacopoeia, u 
that which yields the galbanum (Pereira, Mat. Mei 
ii. pt. 2, p. 188). M. Buhse, in his Persian travels 
(quoted in Boyle, Mat. Med. pp. 471, 472), identi- 
fied the plant producing galbanum with one which 
he found on the Demawend mountains. It was 
called by the natives Ichassuch , and bore a very 
close resemblance to the Ferula erubescent, but 
belonged neither to the genus Galbanum nor to 
Opoidia . It is believed that the Persian galbanum, 
and that brought from the Levant, are the produce 
of different plants. But the question remains un- 
decided. 

If the galbanum be the true representative of the 
chelb'ndh of the Hebrews, it may at first sight ap- 
pear strange that a substance which, when burnt 
by itself, produces a repulsive odor, should be em- 
ployed in the composition of the sweet-smelling 
incense for the service of the tabernacle. We have 
the authority of Pliny that it was used, with other 
resinous ingredients, in making perfumes among 
the ancients; and the same author tells us that 
these resinous substances were added to enable the 
perfume to retain its fragrance longer. “ I’esina 
aut gummi adjiciuntur ad continendum odorem in 
corpore” (xiii. 2). Galbanum was also employed 
in adulterating the opobalsamum, or gum of the 
balsam plant (Plin. xii. 54). W. A. W. 

GAL'EED ("I?'??, i . e. Gal -ed = heap of wit- 


ness: [ver. 47, Boiudis p.a.pTvs\ 48, B- fiaprupei; 
Alex. B. fiaprvpei : Acervus testimonii Unbind]). 
The name given by Jacob to the heap which he 
and Laban made on Mount Gilead, in witness of 
the covenant then entered into between them (Gen. 
xxxi. 47, 48; comp. 23, 25). [Gilead; Jegar- 

SAHADUTHA.] 

GAL'GALA (Tdkya\a‘. Galgala ), the ordi- 
nary equivalent in the LXX. for Gilgal. In the 
A. V. it is named only in 1 Macc. ix. 2, as desig- 
nating the direction of the road taken by the army 
of Demetrius, when they attacked Masaloth in Ar- 
hela — “ the way to Galgala” (653z/ tV els Vak- 
yaka)- The army, as we learn from the statements 
of Josephus (Ant. xii. 11, § 1), was on its way from 
Antioch, and there is no reason to doubt that by 
Arbela is meant the place of that name in Galilee 
now surviving as Irbid. [Akhkla.] Its ultimate 
destination was Jerusalem (1 Macc. ix. 3), and Gal 
gala may therefore be either the upper Gilgal near 
Bethel, or the lower one near Jericho, as the route 
thi ough the Ghor or that through the centre of 
the country was chosen (Ewald. Gesch. iv. 370). 
Josephus omits the name in his version of the pas- 
sage. It is a gratuitous supposition of Ewald’s 
that the Galilee which Josephus introduces is a 
corruption of Galgala. G. 


*GALILE'AN or GALILEAN (TaAi 
Aaios: GaliUeus ), an inhabitant of Galilee (Mark 
xiv. 70; Luke xiii. 1, 2, xxii. 59, xxiii. 6; John 
iv. 45 ; Acts ii. 7 ; also in the Greek, Matt. xxvi. 
69; Acts i. 11, v. 37). A. 


GALTLEE (TaAiAaia ; [Vat. TaAetAaia: 
Galilcea ]). This name, which in the Homan age 
i was applied to a large province, seems to have been 
originally confined to a little “ circuit ” (the He- 
brew word Galil, the origin of the later 

“ Galilee,” like "133, signifies a u circle, or cir- 
cuit ”) of country round Kedesh-Naphtali, in which 
wer? situated the twenty towns given by Solomon 
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to Ilirnm, king of Tyre, as payment for his work 
In conveying timber from l^banon to Jerusalem 
(Josh. xx. 7: 1 lv. ix. 11; LXX. TaAiAam). They 
were I lien, or subsequently, occupied by strangers, 
and for this reason Isaiah gives to the district the 

uaine “Galilee of the Gentiles ” 

Is. ix. 1. In Matt. iv. 15, TaAiAaia ru>v tdvevpi 
in 1 Mace. v. 15, TaAiAa la aWotpvXevv). It is 
proliable that the strangers increased in number, 
and became during the Captivity the great body of 
the inhabitants; extending themselves also over the 
surrounding country, they gave to their new terri- 
tories the old name, until at length Galilee became 
one of the largest provinces of Palestine. In the 
time of the Maccabees Galilee contained only a few 
Jews living in the midst of a large heathen popula- 
tion (1 Maec. v. 20-23); Strabo states that in his 
day it was chiefly inhabited by Syrians, Phoenicians, 
and Arabs (xvi. p. 7G0); and Josephus says Greeks 
also dwelt in its cities ( 177. 12). 

In the time of our I.ord all Palestine was divided 
into three provinces, Judrea, Samaria, and Galilee 
(Acts ix. 31; Luke xvii. 11; Joseph. B. ./. iii. 3). 
The latter included the whole northern section of 
the country, including the aneient territories of 
Issaehar, Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali. Josephus 
defines its boundaries, and gives a tolerably full 
description of its scenery, products, and population. 
He says the soil is rich and well cultivated; fruit 
and forest trees of all kinds abound; numerous 
large cities and populous villages, amounting in all 
to no less than two hundred and forty, thickly stud 
the whole face of the country; the inhabitants are 
industrious and warlike, being trained to arms from 
their infancy (/?. ./. iii. 3, § 3; 177. -15). On the 
west it was hounded by the territory of Ptolemais, 
which probably included the whole plain of Akka 
to the foot of Carmel. The southern border ran 
along the base of Carmel and of the hills of Samaria 
to Mounfe Gilboa, and then descended the valley of 
Jezreel by Scythopolis to the Jordan. The river 
Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, and the upper Jordan 
to the fountain at Dan, formed the eastern border; 
and the northern ran from Dan westward across 
the mountain ridge till it. touched the territory of 
the Phoenicians ( B . ./. iii. 3, § 1, ii. 18, § l): comp. 
Luke viii. 2G). 

Galilee was divided into two sections, “ Ixnver ” 
and “Upper;” 77 Kara) kclI r) dvtv TaAtAcua. 
Cyril says (c.Jul. ii.) EiVl yap ra\i\vuai bvo, ecv 
7] ficv ilia Kara rfyv 'lovbaiav, ")ye fity crcpa rats 
t>oip'tK<vv tt<j\ « nu ofiop6s T€ Kal ycirevv. A single 
glance at the country shows that the division was 
natural. I>ower Galilee included the great plain 
of iCsdraelon with its offshoots, which run down to 
the Jordan and the Like of Tiberias : and the whole 
of the hill-country adjoining it on the north to the 
foot of the mountain-range. The words of Josephus 
are clear and important ( B . J. iii. 3, § 1): Kal rrjs 
Karev KaXovficprjs TaAiAaias curb Ti@cpi.dbos 
ucxpt Za&ouXevv $s tv rots irapaXlois nroAe^abs 
yc'nevp rb /it}kos tKrcipcrar TrXarvvcrai be curb 
-rjs tv rtp ficyd\(p irebiep Kci/itvrjs KevpLTjs $7 EaAa>0 
KaXclrai ficxP* “The village of 

Xaloth ” is evidently the Chesulloth of Josh. xix. 
12, now ealled Ik ml, and situated at the base of 
Mount Talior, on the northern border of the Great 
Plain (Porter, Handbook, p. 359). Hut a com- 
oarison of Josephus, Ant. xx. <1, § 4, with B. J. iii. 
i, § 4, proves that l>nwer Galilee extended as far 
u the village of Ginca, the modern Jenin, on the 


extreme southern side of the plain The site U 
the northern border town, Hersabe, is not known 
but we learn incidentally that both Arbela anc 
Jotapata were in Lower Galilee (Joseph. )77. 37 
B. J . ii. 20, § G): and as the former was siti*ited 
near the northwest angle of the l ake of Tiberias, 
and the latter about eight miles north of Nazareth 
(Porter, Handbook, pp. 432, 377). we conclude that 
Lower Galilee included the whole region extending 
from the plain* of Akka, on the west, to the shores 
of the lake on the east. It was thus one of the 
riehest and most beautiful sections, of Palestine. 
The Plain of Ksdraelon presents an unbroken surface 
of fertile soil — soil so good that to enjoy it the 
tribe of Issaehar condescended to a semi-nomadic 
state, and “became a servant to tribute” (Deut. 
xxxiii. 18; Gen. xlix. 14, 15). With the exception 
of a few rocky summits round Nazareth the hills 
are all wooded, and sink down in graceful slopes to 
broad winding vales of the richest green. The out- 
lines are varied, the colors soft, and the whole land- 
scape is characterized by that picturesque luxuriance 
which one sees in parts of Tuscany. The blessings 
promised by Jacob and Moses to Zebulun and Asher 
seem to he here inscribed on the features of the 
country. Zebulun, nestling amid these hills, “ offers 
sacrifices of righteousness ” of the abundant flocks 
nourished by their rich pastures; he rejoices “in 
his goings out ” along the fertile plain of ICsdraelon ; 
“he sucks of the abundance of the seas” — his 
possessions skirting the hay of Haifa at the base 
of Carmel; and “ he sucks of treasures hid in the 
sand,” probably in allusion to the e/htss, which was 
first made from the sands of the river Helus (Dent, 
xxxiii. 18, 19; Plin. v. 19; Tac. Hist. v.). Asher, 
dwelling amid the hills on the northwest of Zebu- 
bin, on the borders of Phoenicia, “ dips his feet in 
oil,” ’the produce of luxuriant olive groves, such as 
still distinguish this region; “his bread,” the pro- 
duce of the plain of Phoenicia and the fertile upland 
valleys, “ is fat; ” “ he yields royal dainties ” — oil 
and wine from his olives and vineyards, and milk 
and butter from his pastures (Gen. xlix. 20; Deut. 
xxxiii. 24, 25). The chief towns of Lower Galilee 
were Tiberias, Tariehiva, at the southern end of the 
Sea of Galilee, and Sepphoris (.Joseph. 177. 9, 25, 
29, 37). The latter played an important part in the 
last great Jewish war (Joseph. 177.45; B. J. ii. 18, 
§ 11). It is now called Scjnrith, and is situated 
about three miles north of Nazareth (Porter, Hand- 
book, p. 378). There were besides two strong for- 
tresses, Jotapata, now called defat, and Mount 
'labor (Joseph. B. J. iii. 7, § 3 ft'., iv. 1, § G). 
'Phe towns most celebrated in N. T. history are 
Nazareth, Cana, and Tiberias (Luke i. 2G; John 
ii. 1, vi. 1). 

Upper ( i alike , according to Josephus, extended 
from Hersabe on the south, to the village of Bara, 
on the borders of the territory of 'Pyre, and from 
Meloth on the west, to Thella, a city near tne 
Jordan (/i. iii. 3, § 1). None of these places 
nro now known, hilt there is no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the position and approximate extent of the 
province. It embraced the whole mountain-range 
lying between the upper Jordan and Plarnicin. Its 
southern border ran along the foot of the Snfed 
range from the northwest angle of tho Sea of 
Galileo to the plain of Akka. To this region tht 
name “Galileo of tho Gentiles ” is given in the 
O. and N. T. (Is. ix. 1; Matt. iv. 15). So I’.uae* 
hius states : 77 p.cv TaAtAafa tdvevp upt\rat tv 
dplois TooiufP napaKct/i€Pij, tbcvKC 5jAo/4o>* 
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ry Xiphfx K€ n6\eis K\^pov ’N€<pda\elfx ( Onom. 
». v. TaAtAafa) 'Hie town of Capernaum, on the 
north shore of the lake, was in upper Galilee ( Onom, 

i. v. Capharmutn), and this fact is important, as 
showing how far the province extended southward, 
and as proving that it, as well as Lower Galilee, 
touched the lake. The mountain-range of Upper 
Galilee is a southern prolongation of Lebanon, from 
which it is separated by the deep ravine of the 
Leontes [Lkhanon]. The summit of the range is 
table-land; part of which is beautifully wooded with 
dwarf oak, intermixed with tangled shrubberies of 
hawthorn and arbutus. The whole is varied by 
fertile upland plains, green forest glades, and wild 
picturesque glens breaking down to the east and 
west. The population are still numerous and in- 
dustrious, consisting chiefly of Metawileh, a sect of 
Mohammedans. & fed is the principal town, and 
contains about 4000 souls, one-third of whom are 
Jews. It is one of the four holy Jewish cities of 
Palestine, and has for three centuries or more been 
celebrated for the sacredness of its tombs, and the 
learning of its Rabbins. S fed seems to be the 
centre of an extensive volcanic district. Shocks of 
earthquake are felt every few years. One occurred 
in 18-37, which killed about 5000 persons (Porter, 
Handbook, p. 438). On the table-land of Upper 
Galilee lie the ruins of Kedesh-Naphtali (Josh. xx. 
7), and Giscala (now el-Jish), a city fortified by 
Josephus, and celebrated as the last place in Galilee 
that held out against the Romans (B. J. ii. 22, § 
6, iv. 1, § 1, 2, § 1-5). 

Galilee was the scene of the greater part of our 
Lord's private life and public acts. His early years 
were spent at Nazareth; and when he entered on 
his great work he made Capernaum his home n 
(Matt. iv. 13, ix. 1). It is a remarkable fact that 
the first three Gospels are chiefly taken up with our 
Lord’s ministrations in this province; while the 
Gospel of John dwells more upon those in Judaea. 
The nature of our Lord’s parables and illustrations 
was greatly influenced by the peculiar features and 
products of the country. The vineyard, the fig- 
tree, the shepherd, and the desert in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, were all appropriate in Judaea; 
while the corn-fields (Mark iv. 28), the fisheries 
(Matt. xiii. 47), the merchants (Matt. xiii. 45), and 
the flowers (Matt. vi. 28), are no less appropriate in 
Galilee. The Apostles were all either Galileans by 
birth or residence (Acts i. 11); and as such they 
were despised, as their Master had been, by the 
proud Jews (John i. 46, vii. 52; Acts ii. 7). It 
appears also that the pronunciation of those Jew's 
who resided in Galilee had become peculiar, prob- 
ably from their contact with their Gentile neighbors 
(Matt, xx vi. 73; Mark xiv. 70; see Lightfoot, Opp. 

ii. 77). After the destruction of Jerusalem, Galilee 
became the chief seat of Jewish schools of learning, 
xnd the residence of their most celebrated Rabbins. 
The National Council or Sanhedrim was taken for 
a time to Jabneh in Philistgi, but was soon removed 
to Sepphoris, and afterwards to Tiberias (Lightfoot, 
Opp. ii. 141). The Mishna was here compiled by 

% Rabbi Judah Ilakkodesh (cir. a. d. 109-220); and 

a * The best arrangement places the Saviour’s re- 
moval to Capernaum after his return from Jmlnea to 
Galilee (John iv. 1 fT.). It must have been, therefore, 
ft year or more after his baptism, the proper beginning 
3 f his public ministry. (See table at the en<? Gos- 
'xuj.j H. 

" * Rudolf Hofmann, in his Ueber dm Btrg Gal- 
Ida (Meissen. 1353), maintains this view, and urges it 
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a few years afterwards the Gemara was added 
^Buxtorf, Tiberias , p. 19). Remains of splendid 
synagogues still exist in many of the old towns and 
villages, showing that from the second to the seventh 
century the Jews were as prosperous as they were 
numerous (Porter, Ilcmdbook, pp. 427, 440). 

J. L. P. 

* GAL'ILEE, MOUNTAIN IN, where the 
Saviour manifested himself to some of his disciples 
(Matt, xxviii. 16, and probably 1 Cor. xy. G) after 
his resurrection. It is impossible to know what 
particular mountain is here referred to. Some of 
the conjectures are that it was the Mount of Trans 
figuration (whether that was Tabor or Hermon on 
the east of the Jordan), or the Mount of Beatitudes 
in the vicinity of the Sea of Galilee. The singular 
opinion that it was the northern summit of Olivet 
is utterly indefensible. 6 It is stated explicitly in 
Matt. xx\iii. 16 that the disciples went into Gal- 
ilee (e/s tt)v TaAiAalay) to the mountain which 
Christ had appointed for the interview: and Galilee, 
according to the invariable usage of the N. T., 
denotes the province of that name. Undoubtedly 
the Saviour mentioned the place, but the Evangelist 
has passed that over. H. 

GAL'ILEE, SEA OF. [Gennesaret.] 

GALL, the representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words mererdh, or merdrah , and rosh. 

1. Mererdh or merdrah (rrriJ? or rTT-)D: 
XoA'fj : fel, amnritudo, viscera mea) denotes ety- 
mologieally “that which is bitter;” see Job xiii 
26, “ thoo writest bitter things against me.” Hence 
the term is applied to the “bile ” or “gall” from 
its intense bitterness (Job xvi. 13, xx. x 25); it is 
also used of the “ poison ” of serpents (Job xx. 14), 
which the ancients erroneously believed was tbeir 
gall : see Pliny, //. N. xi 37, “ No one should be 
astonished that it is the gall which constitutes the 
poison Of serpents.” 

2. Bosh (E7S1 or ttFn : xoK'fi, iriKpla , &yp<i}<T- 
rty : fel, amantudo, caput), generally translated 
“gall” by the A. V., is in Hos. x. 4, rendered 
“hemlock;" in Deut. xxxii. 33, and Job xx. 16, 
rush denotes the “poison” or “venom” of ser- 
pents. From Deut. xxix. 18, “a root that beareth 
rush ” (margin “ a poisonful herb ”), and Lam. iii. 
19, “ the wormwood and the rash,” compared with 
Hos. x. 4, “judgment springeth up a3 rush.” it is 
evident that the Hebrew term denotes some bitter, 
and perhaps poisonous plant, though it may also 
be used, as in Ps. lxix. 21, in the general sense of 
“something very bitter.” Celsius ( Hierob . ii. 46- 
52) thinks “hemlock” ( Conium maculatum) is in- 
tended, and quotes Jerome on Hosea in support of 
his opinion, though it seems that this commentator 
had in view the couch-grass ( Triticum repens) 
rather than “hemlock.” RosenmiUler (Bib. Bui. 
p. 118) is inclined to think that the Lolium temu - 
Ionium [darnel] l est agrees with the passage in 
Hos£a, where the rush is said to grow “ in the fur- 
rows of the field.” 

Other writers have supposed, and with some 

as important for harmonizing the different account oi 
the Saviour’s appearances after the resurrection. There 
is some evidence that the northern point of Olivet may 
have been known as Galilee in a later age, becana* 
the Galileans usually crossed here on their way to Je- 
rusalem (see Thilo’s Cod. apocr. tf. T. p. 619 ff.). 
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reason (from Deut. xxxii. 32, “their grapes are 
grapes of nVi”), that some berry-bearing plant 
must be intended. Gesenius ( flits, p. 1251) un- 
derstands “poppies;” Michaelis (Sup/>1. Lex. Ileb. 
t j. 2220) is of opinion that rosh may be either the 
Lolium temulentum , or the Solatium (“night- 
shade”). Ocdmann (Term. Sinn. pt. iv. c. 10) 
argues in favor of the Culocynth. 'The most prob- 
able conjecture, for proof there is none, is that of 
Gesenius: the capsules of the Papaveraceee may 
well give the name of rush (“ head ”) to the plant 
in question, just as we speak of puppy heads. The 
various species of this family spring up quickly in 
corn-fields, and the juice is extremely bitter. A 
6teeped solution of poppy heads may be “ the water 
of gall ” of Jer. viii. 14, unless, as Gesenius thinks, 

the tTS'l 'ft may be the poisonous extract, opium ; 
but nothing definite can be learnt. 

The passages in the Gospels which relate the 
circumstance of the 1 Ionian soldiers offering our 
l^ord, just before his crucifixion, “vinegar mingled 
with gall ” according to St. Matthew (xxvii. 34), 
and “ wine mingled with myrrh ” according to 
St. Mark's account (xv. 23), require some consid- 
eration. The first-named Evangelist uses xo\7), 
which is the LXX. rendering of the Hebrew rosh 
in the Psalm (Ixix. 21) which foretells the Lord's 
6U fieri mis. St. Mark explains the bitter ingredient 
in the sour vinous drink to be “myrrh” ( olvos 
iapupvarpevos^ for we cannot regard the transac- 
tions as different. “ Matthew, in his usual way,” as 
Hengstenberg (Comment, on Ps. Ixix. 21) remarks, 
“ designates the drink theologically. Always keep- 
ing his eye on the prophecies of the 0. T., he 
speaks of gall and vinegar for the purpose of ren- 
dering the fulfillment of the Psalms more manifest. 
Mark again (xv. 23), according to Ins way, looks 
rather at the outward quality of the drink.” Pen- 
gel takes quite a different view; lie thinks both 
myrrh and gall were added to the sour wine: 
“ myrrha conditus ex more; felle adulteratus ex 
petulantia ” (Gnom. Nor. Test. Mott. 1. c.). 
Ilcngstenberg’s view is far preferable; nor is “gall” 
(xoAtj) to be understood in any other sense than 
as expressing the hitter nature of the draught. As 
to the intent of the proffered efrink, it is generally 
supposed that it was for the purpose of deadening 
pain. It was customary to give criminals just be- 
fore their execution a cup of wine with frankincense 
in it, to which reference is made, it is believed, by 
the olvos Karavv^e co? of Ps. lx. 3; see also Prov. 
xxxi. G. This the Talmud states was given in 
order to alleviate the pain. See Puxtorf (Lex. 
Tulm. p. 2131), who thus quotes from the Talmud 
(Sanhed. fol. 43, 1): “Qui exit ut occidatur (ex 
Bonteiitia judicis) iK»(anteum grano tlmris in poculo 
vini ut distrahatur mens cjns.” Posenmiillcr (Bib. 
Hot. p. 163) is of opinion that the niyrrli was given 
to onr Ixird, not for the purpose of alleviating his 
sufferings, but in order that he might be sustained 
until the punishment was completed. He quotes 
from Apulcius (Meta morph, viii.), who relates that 
x certain priest “disfigured himself with a multi- 
tude of blows, having previously strengthened him- 
lelf by taking myrrh.” How far the frankincense 
_n the cup, as mentioned in the Talmud, was sup- 
posed to jiossess soporific properties, or in any way 
to induce an alleviation of pain, it is difficult to 
determine. The same must be said of the olvos 
{<TfJipv tape vos of St. Mark; for it is quite certain 
that neither of these two drugs in question, both 


of which are the produce of the same natural order 
of plants (Amyridacece), is ranked among the hyp- 
nopoictics by modern physicians. It is true that 
Dioscorides (i. 77) ascribes a soporific property to 
myrrh, but it does not seem to have been so re- 
garded by any other author. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the almost concurrent opinion of ancient 
and modern commentators, that the “ wine mingled 
with myrrh ” was offered to our I^rd as an ano- 
dyne, we cannot readily come to the same conclu- 
sion. Had the soldiers intended a mitigation of 
suffering, they would doubtless 'have ottered a 
draught drugged with some substance having nai- 
eotic properties. The drink in question was prob- 
ably a mere ordinary beverage of the Homans, who 
were in the habit of seasoning their various wines, 
which, as they contained little alcohol, soon turned 
sour, with various spices, drugs, and ]>erfumes, such 
as myrrh, cassia, myrtle, pepper, *tc., Jfcc. (Lid. of 
Gr. and Rom. Antiq. art. IVnum). W. II. 

* liosenm. Iler’s supposition is not founded on a 
knowledge of the natural history of Palestine. No 
plant is more common in the fields than the Papaver 
Syriacum, which is a plant of the same genus as 
the opium plant, Papaver sommferum. In places 
the Papaver Syriacum is seen in such profusion 
that the ground is covered with its red blossoms. 

The bitterness of the colocynth is proverbial with 
the Arabs, who speak of anything bitter as being 

like the but the fact that this does not 

grow' in the furrows causes us to decide in favor of 
the former. G. E. 1’. 

GALLERY, an architectural term, describing 
the porticos or verandas, which are not uncommon 
in eastern houses. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the Hebrew words so translated have any reference 
to such an object. (1.) In Cant. i. 17, the word 

rachil (t^PH) means “panelling,” or “fretted 
work,” and is so understood in the LXX. and Vulg. 
(< pdrveojxa : laquenre). The sense of a “ gallery ” 
appears to be derived from the marginal reading 

rahit (ft'rP, Keri) y which contains the idea ot 
“running,” and so of an ambulatory, as a place 
of exercise: such a sense is, however, too remote to 
he accepted. (2.) In Cant. vii. 5, rahit is applied 
to the hair, the regularly arranged, flowing locks 
being compared by the poet to the channels of run- 
ning w’ater seen in the pasture-grounds of Palestine. 
[Hair.] (3.) In E z. xli. 15, xlii. 3, the word 

attik (p'-FlS) seems to mean a pillar, used for the 
support of a floor. The LXX. and Vulg. give in 
the latter passage ireplenoKoVy and jwrtieus, hut a 
comparison of verses 5 and 6 shows that the “gal- 
leries'’ and “pillars” were identical; the reason 
of the upper chambers being shorter is ascribed to 
the absence of sup|x>rting pillars, which allowed an 
extra length to the chambers of the lower story. 
The space thus included within the pillars would 
assume the comer of an open gallery. 

\V. L. 11. 

GALLEY. [Siiiiv] 

GAI/LIM (n'V 3 =*«*,,,, or possibly springs: 
[in Is.,] PaAAffyii [Vat. PaAfi^u? FA. 1 TaAfi^x :] 
(,'allim ), a place which is twice mentioned in the 
I lihle: (1.) As the native place of the nmn to 
whom Michal David’s wife was given — “ Phalti 

' the son of IamIi, who was from Gallim ” (C'V^P 
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I Sam. xxv. 44). The LXX. [Kom. Vat.] ha8 
'pj^ujud [Alex. TaAAe/], and Josephus Te0Aa; but 
there is no clew in either to the situation of the 
place. In 2 Sam. iii. 15, 16, where Michal returns 
to David at Hebron, her husband is represented as 
following her as far as Bahurim, i. e. on the road 
between the Mount of Olives and Jericho (comp. 2 
Sam. xvi. 1 ). But even this does not necessarily 
point to the direction of Gallim, because Phalti 
may have been at the time with Ishbosheth at Ma- 
hanaim, the road from which would naturally lead 
past Bahurim. (2.) The name occurs again in the 
catalogue of places terrified at the approach of 
Sennacherib (Is. x. 30) : “Lift up thy voice, O 
daughter (i. e. O inhabitant) of Gallim ! attend, 
O Laish! poor Anathoth ! ” The other towns in 
ibis passage — Aiath, Michmash, Ilamah, Gibeah 
of Saul — are all, like Anathoth, in the tribe of 
Benjamin, a short distance north of Jerusalem. It 
should not be overlooked that in both these pas- 
sages the names Laish and Gallim are mentioned 
in connection. Possibly the Ben- Laish in the 
former implies that Phalti was a native of Laish, 
that being dependent on Gallim. 

Among the names of towns added by the LXX. 
to those of Judah in Josh. xv. 59, Galem (FaAe^ 
[Alex. raAAiyu]) occurs between Ivarem and The- 
ther. In Is. xv. 8, the Vulgate has Gallim for Eg- 
laim, among the towns of Moab. 

The name of Gallim has not beeji met with in 
modern times. Schwarz (p. 131) reports a Beit- 
Bjullin between Kamleh and Joppa, but by other 
explorers the name is given as Beit-Dejan. Euse- 
bius, from hearsay (Aeyerai), places it near Ak- 
karon (Ekron). G. 

GAL'LIO (TaWiwy: Junius Annaeus Gallio, 
Plin. //. AT. xxxi. 33), the Roman proconsul of 
Achaia when St. Paul was at Corinth, a. d. 53, 
under the Emperor Claudius [Acts xviii. 12-17]. 
lie was brother to Lucius Annaeus Seneca, the 
philosopher, and was originally named Marcus An- 
naeus Novatus, but got the above name from his 
adoption into the family of the rhetorician Lucius 
Junius Gallio. (See Tac. Ann. xv. 73, xvi. 17 ; 
Seneca, Nat. Qucest. iv. prtef. ; Dion. Cass. lx. 35; 
Statius, Silo. ii. 7, 32.) Gallio appears to have 
resigned the government of Achaia on account of 
the climate not agreeing with his health, Seneca. 
Ep. civ. : “ Quum in Achaia febrem habere coepis- 
set, protinus navem adscendit, clamitans non cor- 
poris esse sed loci morbum.” The character of him 
which his brother gives is in accordance with that 
which we might infer from the narrative in the Acts: 
“Nemo mortaKum uui tarn dulcis est, quam hie 
omnibus.” “Gallionem fratrem meum, quern nemo 
non parum amat, etiam qui amare plus non potest.” 
-Vnd Statius ( l . c.) says, “ Hoc plus quam Senecam 
dedisse mundo, aut dulcem generasse Gallionem.” 
He is said to have been put to death by Nero, “ as 
well as his brother Seneca, but not at the same 
time” (Winer); but there is apparently no author- 
ity for this. 0 Tacitus describes him (A/w. xv. 73) 
as “fratris morte pavidum, et pro sua incolumitate 
gupplicem; ” and Jerome in the Chronicle of Euse- 
bius says that he committed suicide in the year 65 
A. D. Of Seneca’s works, the De fra is dedicated 
to him (Exegistia me, Novate, Ac.), and the Vita 
3eata ( ITrere, Gallio f rater, omnes btate volunt). 

H. A. 

* It i3 worth observing as a mark of Luke's ac- 
jur.Hcy that he mentions Gallio as proconsul (dv0u- 
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7r arevavros, Aets xviii. 12) in the reign of Claudius 
(Suet. Claud, c. 25); for under the preceding em 
perors, Tiberius and Caligula, Achaia was an im- 
perial province, and the title of the governor would 
have been propraetor (ayTUTTpdrr^yos, irpeafiev 
See Lardner’s Credibility, pt. i. bk. i. ch. 
i. [Pkoconsul.] Luke does not mention Gal- 
lio’s indifference to the dispute between the Jews 
and the Christians and to the abuse of Sosthenes 
by the Greeks (Acts xviii. 17) in order cither to com- 
mend or censure him, but simply as showing why 
the attempt of the Jews against Paul had such an 
unexpected issue. Luke’s obSey rovrevy ejuehey, 
which furnishes this explanation, accords at the 
same time with Gallio's character, as his contem- 
poraries describe it (see above); for this incidental 
remark about his carelessness reveals to us a glimpse 
of that easy temper which goes so far to make a 
man a general favorite. H. 

GALLOWS. [Punishment.] 

GAM'AEL (rajuaAi^A; [Vat. ra^uTjAos* Aid.] 
Alex. rajuarjM Amtnus), 1 Esdr. viii. 29. [Dan- 
iel. 3.] 

GAMA'LIEL (bs'bp2 [God the avenger , 
Fiirst] : Va/xa\irj\ : Gamaliel ), son of Pedahzur: 
prince or captain 0 f the tribe of Manasseh 

at the census at Sinai (Num. i. 10; ii. 20; vii. 54, 
59), and at starting on the march through the wil 
derness (x. 23). 

GAMA'LIEL (Tafxa\tri\- for the Hebrew 
equivalent see the preceding article), a Pharisee and 
celebrated doctor of the Law, who gave prudent 
worldly advice in the Sanhedrim respecting the 
treatment of the followers of Jesus of Nazareth 
(Act? v. 34 ff.). We learn from Acts xxii. 3, that 
he was the preceptor of St. Paul. He is generally 
identified with the very celebrated Jewish doctor 
Gamaliel, who is known by the title of “ the glory 
of the law,” and was the first to whom the title 
“ Rabban,” “our master,” was given. The time 
agrees, and there is every reason to suppose the as- 
sumption to be correct. This Gamaliel wa3 son of 
Rabbi Simeon, and grandson of the celebrated Hil- 
lel; he was president of the Sanhedrim under Ti- 
berius, Caligula, and Claudius, and is reported to 
have died eighteen years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Winer says “after” ( nach ); but it i s 
evidently a mistake, for he was succeeded in the 
presidency by his son Simeon, who perished in the 
siege (see Lightfoot, Centuria chorographica Mat- 
thceo preemissa, ch. xv.). If the identity be as 
sumed, there is no reason — and we should arrive 
at the same result by inference from his conduct in 
Acts ( l . c.) — for supposing him at all inclined 
towards Christianity. The Jewish accounts make 
him die a Pharisee. And when we remember that 
in Acts v. he was opposing the then prevalent feat- 
ure of Sadducaeism in a matter where the Resur- 
rection was called in question, and was a wise and 
enlightened man opposing furious and unreasoning 
zealots, — and consider also, that when the anti 
Pharisaical element in Christianity was brought out 
in the acts and sayings of Stephen, his pupil Saul 
was found the foremost persecutor, — we should be 
slow to suspect him of forwarding the Apostles at 
followers of Jesus. 


a * Lewlu’s citations (Fasti Sarri, p. 335 f.) show 
that Gallio was a victim of Nero's crucltv a« well &i 
Svnera, and wu* put to deajth after his brother. 11 
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F.cclesiastic;u tradition makes him become a 
Christian, ami be baptized by St. Peter and St. 
Paid (Phot. Cod. 171, p. 109), together with his 
son Gamaliel, and with Nicodemus; and the Clem* 
tntine Recognitions (i. Go) state that he was se- 
cretly a Christian at this time. Various notices 
and anecdotes concerning him will be found in 
Conybeare and llowsou’s Life of Hi. Paul, ed. 2, 
vol. i. p. GO If. II. A. 

* For the alleged anachronism in Gamaliel's 
speech before the Jewish Council, see Tiikudas. 
I lid recommendation of a lenient policy toward 
the followers of Jesus when the popular rage 
against them was so strong, is certainly remark- 
able. Xeander ( Pjlanzuny , i. 74 tfi.) attributes to 
him something more than the discernment which 
sees the folly of conferring importance on what is 
insignificant, or of making fanaticism more violent 
by vain resistance. On the contrary, the manner 
in which the Apostles had spoken and acted may 
have produced a favorable impression on him, and 
bo much the more because their strict observance 
of the Law and their hostile attitude towards Sad- 
dueeeism may have awakened in him an interest in 
their behalf. It is by no means impossible that 
the thought may distinctly have occurred to him 
that there might be something divine in the cause 
of these persecuted Galileans. The Talmud, in ac- 
cordance with this view’, represents Gamaliel as not 
only a great teacher, but tolerant and charitable, 
far beyond the mass of his countrymen. See fur- 
ther Pressel's article on “Gamaliel'’ in Herzog's 
Ileal- Pncyk. iv. G5G f., and especially Ginshurg’s 
art. Gamdiil I. in Kitto’s Cycl. of Bib. Lit., 3d 
ed. H. 

GAMES. Of the three classes into which 
games may be arranged, juvenile, manly, and pub- 
lic, the two first alone belong to the Hebrew life, 
the latter, as noticed in the Bible, being either 
foreign introductions into Palestine or the customs 
of other countries. With regard to juvenile games, 
the notices are very few. It must not, however, he 
inferred from this that the Hebrew children were 
without the amusements adapted to their age. The 
toys and sports of childhood claim a remote an- 
tiquity; and if the children of the ancient Egyp- 
tians had their dolls of ingenious construction, and 
played at hall (Wilkinson, /Imc. L'yypt. abridgm. 

i. 197), and if the children of the Romans amused 
themselves much as those of the present day — 

ff /TMIflcare casas, plostcllo adjungere mures, 

Ludere par iinpar, equitarc in arumline ionga.’’ 

llor. 2 Sit. iii. 247 — 

we may imagine the Hebrew children doing the 
same, ns they played in the streets of Jerusalem 
(Zecli. viii. 5). The only recorded sports, how- 
ever, are keeping tame birds (Job xli. 5; cf. Catnll. 

ii. 1, “ Passer, delicue mete puella* ”) and imitating 
the proceedings of marriages or fun< rals (Matt. xi. 

IB). 

With regard to manly games, they were not 
much followed up by the Hebrews; the natural 
earnestness of their character and the influence of 
the climate alike indisposed them to active exertion, 
llte chief amusement of the men appears to have 
consisted in conversation and joking (Jer. xv. 17; 
Prov. xxvi. 19). A military exercise seems to be 
noticed in 2 Sam. ii. 14, but the term under which 

it Is described (pntZ?) is of too general an appli- 
cation to enable us to form an idea as to its char- 
•otei : if intended os a sport it must have resem- 


bled the Djtrid, with the exception of the combat- 
ants not being mounted ; hut it is more consonant 
to the sense of the passage to reject the notion of 
sport and give sichak the sense of fencing or fyht* 
iiiy (Thcnius, Comm, in loc.). In Jerome’s day 
the usual sport consisted in lifting weights as a 
trial of strength, a9 also practiced in Egypt (Wil- 
kinson, i. 207). Dice are mentioned by the Tal- 
mudists (Mislina, Sanhtd. 3, 3; S/iabb. 23, 2), 
probably introduced from Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 
424); and, if we assume that the Hebrews im- 
itated, as not improbably they did, other amuse- 
ments of their neighbors, we might add such games 
as odd and even, mom (the micare diyilis of the 
Romans), draughts, hoops, catching balls, &c. 
(Wilkinson, i. 188). If it l>e objected that such 
trifling amusements were inconsistent with the 
gravity of the Hebrews, it may be remarked that 
the amusements of the Arabians at the present 
day are equally trifling, such as blindman's buff 
hiding the ring, Ac. (Wellstcd, Arabia , i. 1G0), 

Public games were altogether foreign to the spirit 
of Hebrew institutions: the great religious festivals 
supplied the pleasurable excitement and the feelings 
of national union which rendered the games of 
Greece 90 popular, and at the 9ame time inspired 
the persuasion that such gatherings should be ex- 
clusively connected with religions duties. Accord- 
ingly the erection of a yymnasium by Jason, in 
which the discus was chiefly practiced, was looked 
upon as a heathenish proceeding (1 Macc. i. 14, 
2 Macc.Mv. 12-14); ami the subsequent erection by 
Herod of a theatre and amphitheatre at Jerusalem 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 8, § 1 ), as well as at Ca.*sarea 
(Ant. xv. 9, § G; B. ./. i. 21, § 8) and at Ilerytus 
(Ant. xix. 7, § 5), in each of which a quinquennial 
festival in honor of Ctesar was celebrated with the 
usual contests in gymnastics, chariot -races, music, 
and with wild beasts, was viewed with the deepest 
aversion by the general body of the Jews (/1/d. xv. 

8, § lb 

The entire absence of verbal or historical refer- 
ence to this subject in the Gospels shows how little 
it entered into the life of the Jews: some of the 
foreign Jew’s, indeed, imbibed a taste for theatrical 
representations; Josephus ( I it. 3) speaks of one. 
Aliturus, an actor of larces (fjufxo\6yos), who was in 
high favor w ith Nero. Among the Greeks the luge 
for theatrical exhibitions was such that every city 
of any size possessed its theatre and stadium. At 
Ephesus an annual contest (^tce *al yvpvtKbs, 
na\ fxovatKds, Thitcyd. iii. 104) was hold in honor 
of Diana, which was superintended by otlieers named 
’A (ridpx a i (Acts xix. 31; A. V. “ chief of Asia ”). 
[Asiakcii.k.] It is probable that St. Paul was 
present when these games were proceeding, as they 
were celebrated in the month of May (comp. Acts 
xx. 1G; Conybeare and Ilowson’s Ht. Paul, ii. 81). 
A direct reference to the exhibitions that took place 
on such occasions is made in the term tdtipiopdxvv* 
(1 C'or. xv. 32). The ti-qpiopdx 01 "ere sometimes 
professional performers, blit more usually criminals 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 8, § 1) who were exj>oscd to lions 
and other wild beasts without any means of defense 
(Cic. Pro Bext. G4; Tertull. A/ml. 9). Political 
offenders were so treated, and Josephus (B. J. vii. 
3, § 1 ) records that no less than 2500 Jews wero 
destroyed in the theatre at Ciesarea by this and 
similar methods. The expression os used by St. 
Paul is usually taken as metaphorical, both on 
account of the qualifying words kcit' &vdpu>irov, the 
absence of nil reference to the occurrence in the 
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Acts, and the rights of citizenship which St. Paul 
enjoyed : none of these arguments can be held to 
be absolutely conclusive, while on the other hand 
the term 6r)ptopaxe7v is applied in its literal sense 
in the Apostolical Epistles (lgn. ad Eph. 1 , ad 
Trail. 10; Mart. Polyc. 3; cf. Euseb. II. E. iv. 
15), and, where metaphorically used (lgn. ad Rom. 
5), an explanation is added which implies that it 
would otherwise have been taken literally. Certainly 
St. Paul was exposed to some extraordinary suffer- 
ing at Ephesus, which he describes in language 
borrowed from, if not descriptive of, a real case of 
dripiopaxia . ; for he speaks of himself as a criminal 
condemned to death ( inidavariovSy 1 Cor. iv. 9; 
dnOKptpa rov Qavarov i^xv^apev, 2 Cor. i. 9), 
exhibited previously to the execution of the sentence 
(&7re5ei£ei/, 1 Cor. 1. c\), reserved to the conclusion 
of the games (eaxarous) as w r as usual with the 
therumiachi (novissimos eleyit , velut bestiarios , 
Tertull. de Pudic. 14), and thus made a spectacle 
(diaipov iyevIjO^pev). Lightfoot ( Exercit . on 

1 Cor xv. 32 ) points to the friendliness of the 
Asiarchs at a subsequent period (Acts xix. 31) as 
probably resulting from some wonderful preserva- 
tion which they had witnessed. Nero selected this 
inode of executing the Christians at Home, with 
the barbarous aggravation that the victims were 
dressed up in the skins of beasts (Tac. Ann. xv. 
44). St. Paul may possibly allude to his escape 
from such torture in 2 Tim. iv. 17. [Diet, of 
Ant. art. Bestiarii.] 

St. Paul’s epistles abound with allusions to the 
Greek contests, borrowed probably from the Isth- 
mian games, at which he may well have been 
present during his first visit to Corinth (Conybeare 
and Ilowson, ii. 20G). These contests (6 aydv — 
a word of general import, applied by St. Paul, not 
to the fyht, as the A. Y. has it, but to the race, 

2 Tim. iv. 7 ; 1 Tim. vi. 12) were divided into two 
classes, the pancratium , consisting of boxing and 
wrestling, and the pentathlon , consisting of leaping, 
running, quoiting, hurling the spear, and wrestling. 
The competitors (6 ayavi£6pevos> 1 Cor. ix. 25; 
iav adAfi ns, 2 Tim. ii. 5) required a long and 
severe course of previous training (cf. o-apanub 
yvpvaaia, 1 Tim. iv. 8), during which a partic- 
ular diet was enforced ( ndvra iyupanverai, 
dov\ayayd, 1 Cor. ix. 25, 27). In the Olympic 
contests these preparatory exercises (’Kpoyvpvda- 
para) extended over a period of ten months, during 
the last of which they were conducted under the 
supervision of appointed officers. The contests took 
place in the presence of a vast multitude of specta- 
tors (ir epuceipevov viepos paprvpav, Heb. xii. 1), 
the competitors being the spectacle (04arpov = 
d4apa, 1 Cor. iv. 9; dea.£6pevoi, Heb. x. 33). The 
games were opened by the proclamation of a herald 
(/c?;pu|a?, 1 Cor. ix. 27), whose office it was to 
proclaim the name and country of each candidate, 
and especially to announce the name of the victor 
before the assembled multitude. Certain conditions 
and rulo were laid down for the different contests, 
as, that no bribe be offered to a competitor; that 
in boxing the combatants should not lay hold of 
one another, &c. ; any infringement of these rules 
(iav pfy vo pi pas adAfjcrp, 2 Tim. ii. 5) involved a 
*oss of the prize, the, competitor being pronounced 
disqualified ( addrapos, 1 Cor. ix. 27 ; indiynus 
brabeo , Bengel. ). The judge was selected for his 
spotless integrity (6 bluaios upirljs, 2 Tim. iv. 8): 
his office was to decide any disputes (Ppafievera, 
Col. iii. 15; A.. V. “rule”) and to give the prize 
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(r3 fipafreiov, 1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14). con- 
sisting of a crown ( areepavos , 2 Tim. ii 5, iv. 8) 



of leaves of wild olive at the Olympic games, and 
of pine or, at one period, ivy at the Isthmian game 3 . 
These crowns, though perishable ( cpdaprdv , 1 Cor 
ix. 25; cf. 1 Pet. v. 4), were always regarded as a 
source of unfailing exultation (Phil. iv. 1; 1 Thess. 
ii. 19): palm branches were also placed in the hand* 
of the victors (Pev.. vii. 9). St. Paul alludes to 
two only out of the five contests, boxing and run- 
ning, most frequently to the latter. In boxing 
( Trvyprj ; cf. nvKreva, 1 Cor. ix. 26), the hands 
and arms were bound with the cestus , a band of 
leather studded with nails, which very much in- 



creased the severity of the blow, and rendered a 
bruise inevitable (inrairid^a, 1 Cor. 1. c . ; vTrdirta, = 
to. v tt b robs driras rdv 7r\yydv Yxrrj, Pollux, 
Oman. ii. 4. 52). The skill of the combatant was 
shown in avoiding the blows of his adversary so 
that they were expended on the air (oux as aepa 
$4pav, 1 Cor. 1. c .). The foot-race (opopos, 2 
Tim. iv. 7, a word peculiar to St. Paul; cf. Acts 
xiii. 25, xx. 24) was run in the stadium (iv arab'up’. 



A. Y. “race;” 1 Cor. ix. 24), an oblong area, 
open at one end and rounded in a semicircular 
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form at the other, along the sicks of which were 
rhe raised tiers of seats on which the spectators sat. 
The race was either from one end of the stfu/ium to 
the other, or, in the SiauAos, hack again to the 
starting-post. There may be a latent reference 
to the StavAos in the expression apx'riybv Kal 
reAei wrV ( 1 leb. xii. 2), Jesus being, as it were, 
the starting-point and the goal, the locus a quo and 
the locus ad quem of the Christian’s course. The 
judge was stationed by the goal ( f tkott6v\ A. V. 
“mark"; lMiil. iii. 14), which was clearly visible 
from one end of the stadium to the other, so that 
the runner could make straight for it (ovk o>y 
aSVjAws, 1 Cor. ix. 20). St. Paul brings vividly 
before our minds the earnestness of the competitor, 
having cast oft’ every encumbrance (oyKou car o- 
Scfxcuoi -naura), especially any closely-fitting robe 
( €U7r€p'i(rTaTou , lleb. xii. 1; cf. Conybeare and 
Ilowson, ii. 543), holding on his course uninter- 
ruptedly (SiwKw, Phil. iii. 12), his eye fixed on the 
distant goal (ucpopwt/Tcs, aire&AtTre y Heb. xii. 2, 
ii. 26; carS uotat lonye, Bengel), unmindful of the 



at the close, with the poems whieh perpetuated 
great victories like heir-looms," must have been 
very familiar to Paul’s thoughts. Though a Jew, 
he was born in a foreign city, and not only labored 
for the most part in places where the Greek popu- 
lation was predominant, but wrote his letters to 
Greek Christians or those who spoke the Greek 
Language. In some of these cities, as Ephesus, 
Philippi, Athens, Corinth, and Pome, remains of 
the Gymnasium , for training the bod}’, and of the 
Sladiwn , or the ground for running, are still to be 
seen. 

The foot-race supplied many of the figures which 
occur in his speeches and epistles. L T n fortunately, 
our ambiguous “course" (A. V.) conceals some 
of these from the render. When in his sermon at 
Antioch in l’isidia (Acts xiii. 25) the Apostle speaks 
of John the Baptist as “ fulfilling his course," he 
means that the forerunner was hastening to the 
end of his appointed “race” (5 pJ/aos), and that 
this race though brief was energetic while it lasted. 
So also in Acts xx. 24, the substitution of “race" 
<br “ course " brings out a similar allusion in that 
passage to the struggles of the runner for the crown 
of victory. “ I count not my life dear unto me," 
he says, “ that I may finish my race with joy." 
The comparison in lleb. xii. 2 gives sj>ccial prom- 
inence to the immense concourse which the Greek 
spectacle caller! together, as well as t he necessity 
of being free from every hindrance and of straining 
to the utmost every nerve, in order to obtain the 
heavenly runner’s prize. (See also 1 Cor. ix. 24 ; 


space already past (to fxev orriaco iinAavQav6p.ivoi y 
Phil. /. c.), and stretching forward with bent body 
(to?v CfjLirporftiv 6 mKTciv6^avos b his persever- 
ance (5t* uiro/xoi/ris, lleb. xii. 1), his joy at the 
completion ot the course (per a xapns, Acts xx. 
24), his exultation as lie not oniy receives (tAa&ov. 
Phil. iii. 12) but actually grasps (/caraAa/4^, not 
“apprehend," as A. V. Phil.; eVtAajSou, 1 Tim. 
vi. 12, 111) the crown which had been set a^nart 
(aTrJ/ceircu, 2 Tim. iv. 8) for the victor. 

W. L. B. 

* Dr. Ilowson devotes the last of his four essajs 
on the “Metaphors of St. Paul" (Surnlay Mayor- 
zine, 18G6-7) to the illustration of Paul’s imageiy 
derived from the Greek games (July, pp. G83-G89). 
He reminds ns that the athletic games of the 
Greeks, such as “ wrestling, boxing, and especially 
foot-races, with all the preliminary training, with 
the assembled and applauding multitudes while the 
contest was going on, with the formality cf the 
heralds and t he strict observance of the rules, with 
the umpires and prizes and eager congratulations 
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Gal. ii. 2, v. 7 ; Phil. ii. 1G.) There was an officer 
among those employed in the supervision of the 
games “ whose business it was with his voice or 
with a trumpet to summon the eomjietitors to the* 
exciting struggle." Paul seems to refer to tins 
practice, when, in speaking of the possibility that 
some who have instructed and warned others may 
lose their own souls, he says (1 Gcr. ix. 27): “I 
keep under my body and bring it into subjection; 
lest that by any means, after having been a herald 
(“preached" in the A. V.) to others (&AAoiy 
Kr)pv£as), I myself should be a cast-away.” The 
metaphor in this passage (taken from the boxer, 
not the runner) states strongly another significant 
thought: “So" (i. e. imitating the earnestness of 
those who strive for “ a corruptible (fading) crown 
“fight 1, not as one beating the air." What is 
meant is that if we have really entered or the 
Christian warfare, having now to do with defin.,e, 
formidable antagonists, we are not to trille, but to 
be in earnest, like the pugilist “with whom is no 
mere striking for striking’s sake, no mere pretense 
no dealing of blows in the air." The apostle refer* 
not to outward ctlbrts for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom, hut (note the context ) its triumph 
in each one’s bosom over his own peculiar sins and 
temptations. The “ bodily exercise ’’ of which Paul 
speaks with so much disparagement (1 Tim. iv. 8) 
was not a species of religious asceticism, against 
which he would warn t he self-righteous, but the 
severe training of the body, to which the athlete* 
submitted for the sake of the rewards so worthies* 
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ind contemptible, though coveted so much, in com- 
parison with those of the works “ of godliness,” in 
which we should ‘‘exercise (or train ) ourselves” — 
i service “ having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” 

Possibly Paul when at Philippi may have seen the 
rock seats in the hill-side there, full of eager specta- 
tors of combats such as he refers to in his letter to 
the Pkilippians : “ Not as though I had already at- 
tained, either were already perfect : but I follow after. 

. This one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus ” 
(Phil. iii. 12-14). The athlete in the scene which 
this figure so vividly depicts, forgetting the spaces 
of the race-course already past, and thinking only 
of those which lie between him and the goal, runs, 
as it were, with outstretched neck (eireKTeivdpevos), 
in his eagerness to outstrip every competitor and 
arrive first at the pillar where the crown of the 
victor awaits him. For the Christian “ there is no 
looking back, no thought of giving up the struggle. 
The whole energy of mind and body is bent upon 
success, and till success is achieved, nothing is done.” 
Once more, it is not to a fight or campaign, as the 
A. V. might suggest, but to a strife in the foot- 
race, that Paul alludes in that outburst of exultant 
joy, on the eve of his martyrdom : “ I have fought 
the good fight, 1 have finished my course (race) ; 
I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day ” 
(2 Tim. iv. 7, 8). “ The race is nearly run, the 

struggle is all but over; he is weary, as it were, and 
pants with the effort, but he is successful, the 
crown is in sight, and the Judge, the righteous 
Judge, who cannot make a mistake, is there, ready 
to place that bright wreath upon his brow.” 

The entire paper of which use has been so freely 
made in this account of Paul’s agonistic figures, 
contains many good hints, both for the preacher 
and the general student of the Apostle’s speeches 
ind letters. The subject illustrates the dependence 
of practical exegesis on a knowledge of archaeology. 
It reveals also a harmony of language in what is 
ascribed to Paul as a writer and a speaker, which 
Is not without its value as “ one of the small col- 
lateral proofs of the genuine and honest character 
both of the Acts and the epistles.” H. 

GAM'MADIMS (mp). This word oc- 
:urs only hi Ez. xxvii. 11, where it is said of Tyre 
‘‘ the Garamadims were in thy towers.” A variety 
of explanations of the term have been offered. (1.) 
One class turns upon a supposed Connection with 

T^il, a cubit, as though == cubit-high men , whence 
the Vulg. has Pygmcei. Michaelis thinks that the 
apparent height alone is referred to, with the in- 
tention of conveying an idea of the great height of 
the towers. Spencer ( de Leg . Ihb. Rit. ii. cap. 
24) explains it of small images of the tutelar gods, 
like the Lares Of the Romans. (2.) A second class 
treats it as a geographical or local term; Grotius 
holds Gamad to be a Hebraized form of (he name 
Ancon , a Phoenician town ; the Chaldee paraphrase 

has Cappadocians , as though reading CHCS : 
Fuller (Miscell. vi. 3) identifies them as the inhab- 
itants of Gamala (Pliu. v. 14); and again the word 

iM been broken up into D2 = afeo the 
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M edes. (3.) A third class gives a more genera, 
sense to the word; Gesenius ( Thes. p. 292) con- 
nects it with a bough , wheree the sense of 

brave warriors, hosfts arborum instar ccedentes. 
Hitzig (Comm, in loc.) suggests deserters ( Ueber - 
Idu/er) and draws attention to the preposition in 
as favoring this sense: he inclines, however, to the 
opinion that the prophet had in view Cant. iv. 4, 

and that the word n , '-ii22 in that passage has 
been successively corrupted into as read 

by the LXX. which gives (pv\a.K€ y, and 

as in the present text. After all, the rendering in 
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Castle of a maritime people, with the shields hanging 

upon the walls. (From a bas-relief at Kouyuujik. 

Layard.) 

the LXX. furnishes the simplest explanation : the 
Lutheran translation has followed this, giving 
Wdchter. The following words of the verse, “they 
hanged their shields upon thy walls round about,” 
are illustrated by one of the bas-reliefs found at 
Kouuuijik (see preceding cut). W. L. B. 

* The best sense is that of “ warriors,” under (3) 
above. Thus De Wette's Uebersetzung (1858) ren- 
ders the word by “Tapfere,” and that of the So- 
ciite biblique Protestante de Paris (1866), by “des 
braves.” Iu diger supports this signification from 
the Syriac use of ^vv ^and its derivatives, in his 
Addit. ad Gesen. Thes., p. 79 f. H. 

GA'MUL [weaned, Ges.; hence one 

mature , strong , Fiirst] : d YapovW Alex. YapovyK' 
Gamut), a priest; the leader of the 22d course in 
the service of the sanctuary (1 Chr. xxiv. 17). 

GAR (ras; [Aid. Tdp]: Sasus). “Sons of 
Gar” are named among the “sons of the servants 
of Solomon ” in 1 Esdr. v. 34. There are not in 
the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah any names corre 
sponding to the two preceding and the six succeed- 
ing this name. It does not appear whence the 
form of the name in the A. Y. is derived. [It was 
derived from the Aldine edition ; sec above.] 

GARDEN (73, H22, i1S2 : k^tos). Gar 
dens in the East, as the Hebrew word indicates, 
are inclosures, on the outskirts of towns, planted 
with various trees and shrubs. From the allusions 
in the Bible we learn that they were surrounded by 
hedges of thorn (Is. v. 5), or walls of stone (Prov. 
xxiv. 31). For further protection lodges (Is. i. 8; 
Lam. ii. 6) or watch-towers (Mark xii. 1) were built 

in them, in which sat the keeper Job xxvii. 

18) to drive away the wild beasts and robbers, aa 
is the case to this day. Layard (Nin. cf Bab. 
p. 365) gives the following description of a scene 
which he witnessed : “ The broad silver river 

wound through the plain, the great min cast ita 
dark shadows in the moonlight, the lights of ‘ the 
lodges in the gardens of cucumbers’ flickered at 
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uur feet, and the deep .silence was only broken by 
the sharp report of a rifle fired by the watchful 
guards to frighten away the wild hoars that lurked 
in the melon beds.” The scarecrow also was an 
invention not unknown (- rrpofiaaricaiuov , liar. vi. 
70 [or Epist. of Jer. 70]). 

The gardens of the Hebrews were planted with 
Mowers and aromatic shrubs (Cant. vi. 2, iv. Hi), 
jesides olives, tig-trees, nuts, or walnuts (Cant. vi. 
11), pomegranates, and others for domestic use 
Ex. xxiii. 11; Jer. xxix. 5; Am. ix. 14). The 
quince, medlar, citron, almond, and service trees 
are among those enumerated in the Mishna as cul- 
tivated in Palestine ( Kihini , i. § 4). Gardens of 
herbs, or kitchen-gardens, are mentioned in Dent, 
xi. 10, and 1 K. xxi. 2. Cucumbers were grown 
in them (Ts. i. 8; liar. vi. 70 [or Epist. of Jer. 
70]), and probably :dso melons, leeks, onions, and 
garlic, which are spoken of (Nmn. xi. 5) as the 
productions of a neighboring country. In addi- 
tion to these, the lettuce, mustard-plant ( Luke xiii. 
10), coriander, endive, one of the bitter herbs eaten 
with the paschal lamb, and rue, are particularized 
in the precepts of the Mishna, though it is not 
certain that they were all, strictly speaking, culti- 
vated in the gardens of Palestine ( Kilaini , i. §§ 2, 
8). It is well known that, in the time of the Ho- 
mans, the art of gardening was carried to great 
perfection in Syria. Pliny (xx. 10) says, “Syria 
in hortis operosissima est ; indeque proverbium 
Griecis, • Alulta Syroruni olera;’” and again (xii. 
54) he describes the balsam plant as growing in 
Judiea alone, and there only in two royal gardens. 
Strabo (xvi. p. 703), alluding to one of these gar- 
dens near Jericho, calls it 6 tov )3aA aapou 7rapa- 
Seiaos. The rose-garden in Jerusalem, mentioned 
ill the Mishna (J faascroth, ii. § 5), and said to 
have been situated westward of the Temple mount, 
is remarkable as having been one of the few gar- 
dens which, from the time of the prophets, existed 
within the city walls (Lightfoot, /for. Ihb. on 
Matt. xxvi. 30). They were usually planted with- 
out the gates, according to the gloss quoted by 
Lightfoot, on account of the fetid smell arising 
from the weeds thrown out from them, or from the 
manure employed in their cultivation. 

The gate Gennath, mentioned by Josephus (/>’. 
J. v. 4, § 2) is supposed to have derived its name 
from the rose-garden already mentioned, or from 
the fact of its leading to the gardens without the 
city. It was near the garden-ground by the Gate 
of the Women that Titus was surprised by the 
Jews while recommit ering the city. The trench by 
which it was surrounded cut oil' his retreat (Joseph. 
B. J. v. 2, § 2). Hut. of all the gardens of Pales- 
tine none is possessed of associations more sacred 
»nd imperishable than the garden of Gethsemnne, 
beside the oil-presses on the slopes of t )livet. Eight 
aged olive-trees mark tin* site which tradition has 
connected with that memorable garden -scene, and 
their gnarled steins and almost lealless branches 
attest an antiquity as venerable as that which is 
claimed for them. [Gktiiskmank.] 

In addition to the ordinary productions of the 
country, we are tempted to infer from Is. xvii. 10 
that in some gardens care was bestowed on the 
rearing of exotics. To this conclusion the descrip- 
tion of the gardens of Solomon in the Targum on 
Eccl. ii. 5, t», seems to |*oint : “1 made me well- 
watered gardens and pa rad ism, and sowed there all 
kinds of plants, some for use of eating, and some 
* 2 r use of drinking, and some for purposes of med- 


icine; all kinds of plants of spices. I planted in 
them trees of emptiness (t. t. not fruit-bearing), 
and all trees of spires which the spectres and de- 
mon* brought me from India, and every tree which 
produces fruit; and its border was from the wall 
of the citadel, which is in Jerusalem, by the waters 
of Siloali. 1 chose reservoirs of water, which lie- 
hold ! are for watering the trees and the plants, 
and 1 made me fish-ponds of water, some of them 
also for the plantation which rears the trees to 
water it.” 

In a climate like that of Palestine the neighbor- 
hood of water was an important consideration in 
selecting the site of a garden. The nomenclature 
of the country has perpetuated this fact in the 
name En-gannim — “ the fountain of gardens” — 
the modern Jenin (of. Cant. iv. 15). To the old 
Hebrew poets “a well-watered garden,” or “a tree 
planted by the waters,” was an emblem of luxuri- 
ant fertility and material prosperity (Is. Ivin. 11; 
Jer. xvii. 8, xxxi. 12); while no figure more graph- 
ically conveyed the idea of dreary barrenness or 
misery than “a garden that hath no water” (Is. 
i. 30). From a neighboring stream or eistern 
were supplied the channels or conduits, by which 
the gardens were intersected, and the water was thus 
convoked to all parts (Ps. i. 3; Eeel. ii. 0; Eeelus. 
xxiv. 30). It is matter of doubt what is the exaet 
meaning of the expression “ to water with the foot ” 
in Dent. xi. 10. Niebuhr (Dvscr. cle l' Arab, p 
138) describes a wheel which is employed for irri- 
gating gardens where the water is not deep, and 
which is worked by t he hands and feet after the 
manner of a treadmill, the men “ pulling the upper 
part towards them with their hands, and pushing 
with their feet upon the lower part ” (Robinson, ii. 
220). This mode of irrigation might be described 
as “watering with the foot.” Hut the method 
practiced by the agriculturists in Oman, as narrated 
by Wellsted ( Trar . i. 281), answers more nearly 
to this description, and serves to illustrate Prov. 
xxi. 1: “After ploughing, they form the ground 
with a spade into small squares with ledges on 
cither side, along which the water is conducted . . 

. . When one of the hollows is filled, the peasant 
stops the supply by turning up the earth with his 
foot, and thus opens a channel into another.” 

The orange, lemon, and mulberry groves which 
lie around and behind Jaffa supply, perhaps, the 
most striking peculiarities of oriental gardens — 
gardens which Manndrell describes as being “a 
confused miscellany of trees jumbled together, 
without either posts, walks, arbors, or anything 
of art or design, so that they seem like thickets 
rather than gardens” {Early Trar. in Pal. p. 
4 Hi). The Persian wheels, which are kept ever 
working, day and night, by mules, to supply the 
gardens with water, leave upon the traveller's ear 
a most enduring impression (Lynch, Exp. to Jor- 
dan, p. 441 ; Siddon’s Memoir, p. 187). 

The law against the propagation of mixed species 
(Lev. xix. PJ; Lent. xxii. 1), 11) gave rise to nu- 
merous enactments in the Mishna to insure its 
observance. The portions of the field or garden, 
in which the various plants were sown, were sepa- 
rated by light fences of reed, ten palms in height, 
the distance between the reeds being not more than 
three palms, so that a kid could not enter (Kilaim, 
iv. §§ 3, 4). 

The kings and nobles had their country-hcuse* 
surrounded by gardens (1 K. xxi. 1; 2 K. ix. 27), 
and these were used on festal occasions (Cant v. 1) 


GARDEN 

So intimately, indeed, were gardens associated with 
festivity that horticulture and conviviality are, in 
the Talmud, denoted by the same term (cf. Bux- 

torf, Lex. Talm. s. v. It is possible, 

however, that this may be a merely accidental 
coincidence. The garden of Ahasuerus was in a 
court of the palace (Esth. i. 5), adjoining the 
banqueting-hall (Esth. vii. 7). In Babylon the 
gardens and orchards were, inclosed by the city 
walls (Layard, Nin. ii. 246). Attached to the 
house of Joaehim was a garden or orchard (Sus. 
4) — “a garden inclosed” (Cant. iv. 12) — pro- 
tided with baths and other appliances of luxury 
(Sus. 15; cf. 2 Sam. xi. 2). 

In large gardens the orchard napd- 
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5et<ros) was probably, as in Egypt, the inclosure 
set apart for the cultivation of date and sycamore 
trees, and fruit-trees of various kinds (Cant. iv. 13 
Eccl. ii. 5). Schroeder, in the preface to his The- 
saurus Linyme Armemcie, asserts that the word 
“ pardes ’ ’ is of Armenian origin, and denotes a 
garden near a house, planted with herbs, trees, and 
flowers. It is applied by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 10) 
and Berosus (quoted by Joseph. Ant. x. 11, § 1) to 
the famous hanging gardens of Babylon. Xenophon 
{Anab. i. 2, § 7) describes the “paradise” at Ce- 
lajnre in Phrygia, where Cyrus had a palace, as a 
large preserve full of wild beasts; and Aulus Gel 
lius (ii. 20) gives “ vivaria ” as the equivalent ot 
Trapadeiooi (cf. Philostratus, I It.. Apoll. Tyan . i. 
38). * The officer in charge of such a domain 



A a Egyptian garden, with the vineyard and other inelosures, tanks of water, a temple or chapel, and a si iail 

house. (Rosellini.) 


was called “ the keeper of the paradise ” (Neh. ii. 

5 ). 

The ancient Hebrews made use of gardens as 
places of burial (John six. 41). Manasseh and his 
sen Amon were buried in the garden of their pal- 
ace, the garden of Uzza (2 K. xxi. 18, 26 ; iv rots 
7 .vtov TrapaSeicrots, Joseph. Ant. x. 3, § 2). The 
'ctirement of gardens rendered them favorite places 
"or devotion (Matt. xxvi. 36 , John xviii. 1 ; cf. 
Gen. x.Cv. 63). In the degenerate times of the 
monarchy they were selected as the scenes of idola- 
trous worship (Is. i. 20, lxv. 3, lxvi. 17), and bu- 
lges of the idols were probably ereeted in them. 

Gardeners are alluded to in Job xxvii. 18 and 
John xx. 15. But how far the art of gardening 
wa3 carried among the Hebrews we have few means 


i of ascertaining. That they were acquainted with 
the process of grafting is evident from Pom. xi. 17, 
24, as well as from the minute prohibitions of the 
Mislma; a and the method of propagating plants 
by layers or cuttings was not unknown (Is. xvii 

10). Buxtorf says that ansin (Mishna, 

Bt ecu rim , i. § 2), were gardeners who tended and 
looked after gardens on consideration of receiving 
1 some portion of the fruit (Lex. Ttthn. s. v.). But 
that gardening was a special means of livelihood is 
clear from a proverb which contains a warning 


a It was forbidden to graft trees ou trees of a dif- 
ferent kind, or to graft vegetables ou trees or trees ow 
vegetables ( Kilaim , i. §§ 7, 8). 
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gainst rash spoon lat ions: “Who 1 1 i res a garden 
?ats the birds ; who hires gardens, him the birds 
eat ” (l hikes, Rabbin, Blume ntese, p. 141). 

The traditional gardens and pools of Solomon, 
supposed to be alluded to in Keel. ii. 5, 0, are shown 
in the Wady Crhis (i. e. Ilortus), about an hour 
and a quarter to the smith of Hethlehem (ef. Jo- 
soph. Ant. viii. 7, § 3).« The Arabs jierjietuate the 
tradition in the name of a neighboring hill, which 
the)' call 1 * be i- 1 /- Fit i r id is ,' ’ or “ Mountain of the 
Paradise ” (Stanley, S. «f- I*, p. 10b). Maundrell 
is skeptical on the subject of the gardens (A a rig 
Trar. in Pul. p. 457), but they find a champion 
in Van de Velde, who asserts that they “ were not 
confined to the Wadi l/rtiis; the hill-slojtes to the 
left and right also, with their heights and hollows, 
must have been covered with trees and plants, as is 
shown by the names they still bear, as ‘ ] ieach-1 1 ill,’ 
‘nut-vale,’ ‘tig-vale,’” Ac. (Bgrin A Pal . ii. 27). 

The “king’s garden,” mentioned in 2 K. xxv. 4, 
Neh. iii. 15, Jer. xxxix. 4, lii. 7, was near the pool 
of Siloam, at the mouth of the Tyropceon, north 
of Bir P.yub , and was formed by the meeting of the 
valleys of Jehoshnphat and lien llinnom (Wilson, 
Lands of the Bible , i. 408). Josephus places the 
scene of the feast of Adonijah at Kn-rogel, “ Inside 
the fountain that is in the royal paradise” (Ant. 
vii. 14, § 4; cf. also ix. 10, § 4). W. A. AV. 

GA'llEB (2^2 [leper, 1-iirst]: [Koin. Vat. 
Typafi; Alex. Tapyd'. Gump.] raptjS: [Barth]), 
one of the heroes of David's army (2 Sam. xxiii. 
38). lie is described as the (A. V. “an ”) Ithrite, 
et ipse Ji tb rites, Vulg. This is generally explained 
as a patronymic = son of dethcr. It maybe ob- 
served, however, that Ira, who is also called the 
Ithrite in this passage, is called the Jairite in 2 
Sam. xx. 20, and that the readings of the LXX. 
vary in the former passage, ’Eflpcuos, ’Ethpcuos, and 
’Eflfecuos- These variations support to a certain 
extent the sense given in the Syriac version, which 

leads in 2 Sam. xx. 20 i. e. an inhab- 

itant of Jathir in the mountainous district of Ju- 
dah. W. L. It. 

GA'llEB, TIIE HILL CT2 

[scabbed, hprous y Gesen., 1 'first,]: fiouvoi Vapyfi ■ 
col/is Barth), in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, 
named only in Jer. xxxi. 3!). [Jmiukai.km.] 

* The prophet mentions this hill as falling within 

the circuit of the restored “holy” Jerusalem, 
whieli was to he built in the latter times. Kwald, 
in view of the meaning partly (“scraped off.” 
“bald”), would identify Gareb with Golgotha 
(KpaPtor) in the history of the Crucifixion (Be- 
srhichte Christas, p. 485). Gcscnins thinks it may 
have been the later llezetha (Add. ud Thisnur. p. 
8(1). It is impossible to reconcile these opinions, 
unless 1 Wet ha was outside of Jerusalem in the 
time of t ‘hrist. The supposed Uc/.etha is now 
within the city. [Ji.ni s.m.km.J II. 

GAKTZIM (Tapi^iV: Alex. Vapi(fiu, [\'apt- 
:] (Jarizin ), 2 Mace. v. 23, vi. 2. [t D.iuzi.w. J 

* GA GLANDS [tnippara), wreaths or eliap- 
cts of flowers which the priest of Jupiter at 1 Astra 
orought with oxen to the gates of the city when 
ill* jicople were about to oiler worship to Laid and 


a Within a few years (Ids valley of Brins has hern 
put under European cultivation, and though in its 
Degkvted state it seemed to bo sterile amt almost u>r- 


Ilamaba3 (Acts xiv. 13). The garlands were tc 
adorn the victims of sacrifice, and perhaps, as De 
Wette suggests, the head of the priest himself, and 
the altar. See Jalm’s Bibt. Archival. § 401, 5. 
That the garlands were not exclusively meant for 
the oxen seems probable from the Greek (Tat'poos 
nod (TTeppaTa, and not ravpous lonppevovs) 
[Duows; Diadem.] 11. 

GARLIC (u^lw’ : T a crnSpba: allin), men- 
tioned in Xmn. xi. 5 as one of the Egyptian plants, 
the loss of which was regretted 1>) thy mixed mul- 
titude at Taberah. It is the Altia n s<dmnn of 
Liumeus, which abounds in Egypt (see Celsius, 
Uie robot, pt. ii. ]). 52 tt‘.), a fact evident from lie 
rodotus (ii. 125), when lie states that the allowance 
to the workmen for this and other vegetables was 
inscribed on the great pyramid. \V. D. 

GARMENT. [Dkkss.] 

♦GARMENT, BABYLONISH. [Diiess; 
Bah y eon i si t Ga k.m hxt.] 

GAll'MITE, THE [the strong 

F first] : [Kom. Aid.] rapjuh [Vat. Ara/ift;] Alex 
Orappi ■ (Janni). Kcilah the Garmite, i. e. the 
descendant of Gercm (see the Targuni on this word 
i.s mentioned in the obscure genealogical lists of the 
families of Judah (1 (’hr. iv. ID). Kedah i.s ap- 
parently the place of that name; but there is no 
clew' to the reason of the sobriquet here given it. 

GARRISON. The 1 lebrew words so rendered 
in the A. V. are derivatives from the root mi teat* 
to “ place, erect,” which may be applied to a variety 

of objects. (1.) Mattznb and inattzub&k (— 

ri— undoubtedly mean a “garrison,” or for- 
tified post (1 Sam. xiii. 23, xiv. 1, 4, 12, 15; 2 
Sam. xxiii. 14). (2.) Xctzib is also used 

for a “garrison” (in 1 (’hr. xi. 10), hut elsewhere 
for a “column” erected in an enemy’s country as 
a token of conquest, like the sft ltc erected by Sesos- 
tris (Her. ii. 102, 100): the LXX. correctly gives 
avaarypa (1 Sam. x. 5): Jonathan broke iu pieces 
a column which the I’liilistines had erected on 
a hill (1 Sam. xiii. 3). (3.) The same word 
elsewhere means “otlicors” placed over a van- 
quished people (2 Sam. viii. 0, 14; 1 (’hr. xviii. 13; 
2 (hr. xvii. 2): the presence of a “garrison” in 
such eases is implied but not expressed in the word 

(comp. 1 K. iv. 7, 10). (4.) Matte* bah 

means a “pillar:” in Ez. xxvi. 11, reference is 
made to the beautiful pillars of the Tyrian temples, 
some of which attracted the attention of Herodotus 
(ii. 44). W. h. lb 

* There was a garrison at Jerusalem at a later 
period, variously known as the acropolis or citadel, 
I laris (Macedonian for arr, see Wahl’s Clans Lihr. 
L. T. Ajtocryph. s. v.), tower of Antonia (Joseph. 
Ant. xv. I I, § 4; B. i. 5, § 4), and castle or 
barracks (Acts xxi. 34). It was built bv the Mnc- 
caL'es, and during the Komnii occupancy was held 
by the Koman troops stationed at Jerusalem, or 
moved thither from ( ’siwarea to prevent riots dur- 
ing the jestivuls. Its military use appears in its N. 
T. name, the truntpfSoXi) or “eanip” (Acts xxi. 31, 
37). It is especially memorable as having been tha 


less, It exhibits now nn extraordinary richness ami 
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refuge and prison of the Apostle Paul (Acts xxiii. 
10 ). It stood on a rock or hill at the northwest 
angle of the temple-area. It had a tower at the 
southeast corner, which was 70 cubits high and over- 
looked the whole temple with its courts. At a mo- 
ment’s notice the soldiers in this garrison could 
descend by flights of stairs into the inelosure below 
and instantly suppress any tumult there which might 
be reported to the otticer in command (Joseph. 8. 
J. v. 5 , § 8 ). This arrangement explains how the 
chiliarch could interfere with so much promptitude 
and rescue Paul from the fury of the Jewish mob. 
It was from the steps which led up into this castle 
that the Apostle addressed the crowd in the adjacent 
cour^ (Acts xxii. 3 ff.). The Turkish garrison 
stands at present very nearly on the site of the an- 
cient fortress. If this garrison (as some suppose) 
was Pilate’s prcetorium during his visits to Jerusa- 
lem, it was then the place where Jesus was ar- 
raigned before the Roman tribunal, and whence he 
was led along the Via Dolorosa to Golgotha. 

The A. V. in 2 Cor. xi. 32 speaks of a “ gar- 
rison ” at Damascus as employed to prevent Paul’s 
escape. But the Greek verb (icppovpei) states only 
the fact of the custody, not the means of it: the 
governor “watched ” or “guarded the city.” The 
watch on this occasion may have belonged to the 
garrison. H. 

GASH'MU pEEft: [Comp. Aid. with 7 
MSS. r 7 }<rdyu; FA . 1 Tocre^:] Gossem ), Neh. vi. 6 . 
Assumed by all the lexicons to be a variation of 
the name of Geshem (see vv. 1 , 2). The words 
“and Gashmu saith ” are omitted in both MSS. 
of the LXX. 


GA'TAM (E-FI23 [a valley burnt , Furst]: 
rodcofiy Focodd/jLi Alex, [rofloyii, To0a,] Todap’’ 
Gatham, Gathan), the fourth son of Fliphaz the 
son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. II; 1 Chr. i. 36), and 
one of the “dukes” of Fliphaz (Gen. xxxvi. 1 G). 
By Ivnobel (Genesis, ad loc.) the name is compared 


with Jodam a tribe inhabiting a part 


of the mountains of SJierah called Hismah. But 
in this case the Ain in the. original name vrould 
have been dropped, which is very rarely the case. 


Rbdiger (Gesen. Thes. iii. 80) quotes Z+jiass* as 
the name of an Arab tribe, referring to Ibn Duraid, 
1854, p. 300. 

GATE. (1.) from to divide , 

Gesen. p. 1458: ttvKt] ' porta , introitus. (2.) 


nnS, from nn*3, to open , Gesen. p. 1138: Bvpa , 


iru\ 77 : ostium, a “ doorway.” (3.) a vestibule 
or gateway: ackti, (Trades' linien , pastes. (4.) 
37^.0, Chald. only in Ezra and Daniel: aukr), 

Ovpa • ostium , fores. (5.) nbij from nb-j, u> 
hang down: Gesen. p. 339, a door: Qvpa: valva , 
ostium, fores, the “door” or valve. 

The gates and gateways of eastern cities an- 
ciently held, and still hold, an important part, not 
only in the defense, but in the public economy of 
the place. They are thus sometimes taken as rep- 
resenting the city itself (Gen. xxii. 17, xxiv. GO; 
Deut. xii. 12; Judg. v. 8 ; Ruth iv. 10; Ps. Lxxxvii. 
2, cxxii. 2). Among the special purposes for which 
they were used may be mentioned: ( 1 .) As places 
of public resort, either for business, or where people 
»at to converse and hear news (Gen. xix. 1 , xxiii. 
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10, xxxiv. 20, 24; 1 Sam. iv. 18; 2 Sam. xv. 2, 
xviii. 24; Ps. lxix. 12 ; Xeh. viii. 1 , 3, 10; Shaw 
p. 207). ( 2 .) Places for public deliberation, ad- 

ministration of justice, or of audience for kings and 
rulers, or ambassadors (Deut. xvi. 18, xxi. 19, xxv. 
7; Josh. xx. 4; Judg. ix. 35; Ruth iv. 1 ; 2 Sara, 
xix. 8 ; 1 Iv. xxii. 10 ; Job xxix. 7 ; Prov. xxii. 22 , 
xxiv. 7 ; Jer. xvii. 19, xxxviii. 7 ; Lam. v. 14; Am. 
v. 12; Zech. viii. 1G; Polyb. xv. 31). Hence came 
the usage of the word “ Porte ” in speaking of the 
government of Constantinople ( Early Trav. p. 349) 
(3.) Public markets (2 K. vii. 1 ; comp. Aristoph. 
Eg. 1243, ed. Bekk. ; Nek. xiii. 16, 19). [Cities.] 
In heathen towns the open spaces near the gates 



Assyrian gates. 


f^wv j 



(Layard.) 


appear to have been sometimes used as places for 
sacrifice (Acts xiv. 13; comp. 2 Iv. xxiii. 8 ). 

Regarded, therefore, as positions of great import- 
ance, the gates of cities were carefully guarded and 




Egyptian doors. — Fig. 1. The upper pin, on which tftt 
door turned. Fig. 2. Lower pin. (Wilkinson j 

closed at nightfall (Deut. iii. 5; Josh. ii. 5, 7; 
Judg. Lx. 40, 44: 1 Sam. xxiii. 7 ; 2 Sam. xi. 23, 
Jer. xxxi v. 4; Judith i. 4). They contained cham- 



An Egyptian folding-door. 

bers over the gateway, and probably also chambers 
or recesses at the siAs for the various purpose* to 
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which they were applied (2 Sam. xviii. 24; Layard, 
A7n. if Bab. p. 07, and note). 

The gateways of Assyrian cities were arched or 
squared leaded entrances in the wall, sometimes 
flanked by towers (Layard, A7«m/r, ii. 388, 395, 
A r in. <f Bab. p. 231, Mona, of Xln. pt. 2, pi. 49; 
see also Assyrian bas-reliefs in Krit. Mus. Nos. 49, 
25, 20). In later Egyptian times the gates of the 



Modern Egyptian door (Lane.) 


temples seem to have been intended as places of 
defense, if not the principal fortifications (\\ ilkin- 
Bon, Anc. Egypt, i. 409, ahridgm.). The doors 
themselves of the larger gates mentioned in Script- 
ure were two-leaved, plated with metal, closed with 
looks and fastened with metal bars (Lent. iii. 5; 
Judg. xvi. 3; 1 Sam. xxiii. 7; 1 K. iv. 13; 2 Chr. 

viii. 5; Nell. iii. 3-15; 1’s. evii. Hi; Is. xlv. 1, 2; 
,) er. xlix. 31). Gates not defended by iron were 
of course liable to be set on fire by an enemy (Judg. 

ix. 52). 



’Hie gateways of royal palaces and even of pri 
me houses were often richly ornamented. Sen 


GATE 

tcnccs from the Law were inscribed on and abovt 
the gates, as in Mohammedan countries sentenoes 
from the Koran are inscribed over doorways and on 
doors (Dent. vi. 9; Is. liv. 12; Lev. xxi. 21; 
Maundrell, Early Trav. p. 488; Lane, Mod. Egypt. 
i-_-9; KauwolfF, Trank , pt. iii. c. JO; Kay, ii 
2<8). The principal gate of the royal palace at 
Ispahan was in Chardin’s time held sacred, and 
served as a sanctuary for criminals (Chardin, vii. 
308), and petitions were presented to the sovereign 
at the gate. (See Lsth. iv. 2, and Herod, iii. 120, 
140.) The gateways of Ximrond and Kersepolis 
were flanked by colossal figures of animals. 



Ancient Egyptian door. OVilkinson.) 


The gates of Solomon’s Temple were very massive 
and costly, being overlaid with gold and carvings 
(1 K. vi. 34, 35; 2 K. xviii. 1G). Those of the 
Holy Place were of olive-wood, two-leaved, and over- 
laid with gold; those of the temple of fir (1 K. vi. 
31, 32, 34; Kz. xli. 23, 24). Of the gates of the 
outer court of Herod’s temple, 9 were covered willi 
gold and silver, as well as the posts and lintels, hut 
the outer one, the Keautiful Gate (Acts iii. 2), was 



made entirely of Corinthian brass, and was con- 
sidered to surpass the others far in costliness 




GATE, BEAUTIFUL 

(Juaeph. B. J. v. 5, § 3). This gate, which was < 
so heavy ss to require 20 men to close it, was un- 
expectedly found open on one occasion shortly be- 
fore the close of the siege (Joseph. B . J. vi. 5, § 3; 
c. Ap. ii. 9). 

The figurative gates of pearl and precious stones 
(Is. liv. 12; Ilev. xxi. 21) may be regarded as 
having their types in the massive stone doors which 
are found in some of the ancient houses in Syria. 
These are of single slabs several inches thick, some- 
times 10 feet high, aud turn on stone pivots above 
and below (Maundrell, Early Trav. p. 417 ; Shaw, 
p. 210; Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 58, 74; Porter, 
Damascus, ii. 22, 192; ltay, Coll, of Trav. ii. 429). 

Egyptian doorways were often richly ornamented. 

The parts of the doorway were the threshold (?)5» 
Judg. xix. 27: np6dupor : Ilmen) ; the side-posts 
(fOTf J? '. crradpol : uterque jwstis), the lintel 

(FppttJp : (p\i d: super liminare , Ex. xii. 7). It 
was on the lintel and side-posts that the blood of 
the Passover lamb was sprinkled (Ex. xii. 7, 22). 
A trace of some similar practice in Assyrian worship 
seems to have been discovered at Nineveh (Layard, 
Nin. ii. 256). 

The camp of the Israelites in the desert appears 
to have been closed by gates (Ex. xxxii. 27). 

The word “door” in reference to a tent, ex- 
presses the opening made by dispensing with the 
cloths in front of the tent, which is Mien supported 
only by the hinder and middle poles (Gen. xviii. 2; 
Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. i. 42). 

In the Temple, Levites, and in houses of wealthier 
classes, and in palaces, persons were especially ap- 
pointed to keep the door (Jer. xxxv. 4; 2 E. xii. 

9, xxv. 18 ; 1 Chr. ix. 18, 19 ; Est. ii. 21 ; Dny.tt? : 
Bupccpol, Tru\(apoi : portarii , janitores). In the 
A. V. these are frequently called « porters,” a word 
which has now acquired a different meaning. The 
chief steward of the household in the palace of the 
Shah of Persia was called chief of the guardians of 
the gate (Chardin, vii. 369). [Curtain; House; 
Temple.] H. W. P. 

* GATE, BEAUTIFUL, Acts hi. 2. [Tem- 
ple (of Herod), Cloisters .] 

* GATES OF JERUSALEM. [Jerusa- 
lem.] 

GATH (."IS, a tome-press : Tefl; [1 Sam. v. 
8, Vat. Teda, Te00a; vii. 14, ’A xvii. 

52 lst , Alex. Tat; 1 Chr. vii. 21, Alex. Tai0;] 
Joseph. TiTra: Geth), one of the five royal cities 
of the Philistines (Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17); 
and the native place of the giant Goliath (1 Sam. 
xvii. 4, 23). The site of Gath has for many cen- 
turies remained unknown. The writer of this 
article made a tour through Philistia in 1857, one 
special object of which was to search for the long 
lost city. After a careful survey of the country, 
and a minute examination of the several passages 
of Scripture in which the name is mentioned, he 
came to the conclusion that it stood upon the con- 
spicuous hill now called Tell-es-Safieh. This hill 
Btands upon the side of the plain of Philistia, at 
the foot of the mountains of Judah; 10 miles E. 
of Ashdod, and about the same distance S. by E. 
if Ekron. It is irregular in form, and about 200 
fcet high. On the top are the foundations of an old 
tastle; and great numbeis of hewn stones arc built 
ip in the walls of the teiraces that run along the 


GATH STS 

declivities. On the N. E. is a projecting ihoulder 
whose sides appear to have been scarped. Here, 
too, are traces of ancient buildings; and here stands 
the modern village, extending along the whole 
northern face of the hill. In the walls of the houses 
are many old stones, and at its western extremity 
two columns still remain on their pedestals. Pound 
the sides of the hill, especially on the S., are large 
cisterns excavated in the rock. Gath occupied a 
strong position (2 Chr. xi. 8) on the border ol 
Judah and Philistia (I Sam. xxi. 10; 1 Chr. xviii 
1); and from its strength and resources, forming 
the key of both countries, it was the scene of fre- 
quent struggles, and was often captured and recap- 
tured (2 Chr. xi. 8, xxvi. 6; 2 K. xii. 17; Am. vi. 
2b It was near Shocoh and Adullam (2 ("hr. xi. 
8), and it appears to have stood on the way leading 
from the former to Ekron ; for when the Philistines 
fled on the death of Goliath, they went “ by the 
way of Shanraim, even unto Gath and unto Ekron ” 
(1 Sam. xvii. 1, 52). All these notices combine in 
pointing to Tell-cs-$djieh as the site of Gath. The 
statements of most of the early geographers as to 
the position of Gath are not only confused, hut coil 
tradictory, probably owing to the fact that there 
was more than one place of the same name. But 
there is one very clear description by Eusebius, 
translated without change or comment by Jerome. 
It is as follows: “ Gath, from which the Anakim 
and Philistines were not exterminated, is a village 
seen by such as go from Eleutheropclis to Diospolis, 
at about the fifth milestone” — kcc/xtj TrapiSuTtav 
curb Trjs > E\€ud€pOTr6\e(os irep). Ai6ajro\iv trepl 
irefXTrTOU o'ruj.e'iou rrjs 3 E\€od€poir6\€(as ( Onom. 
s. v. r f 00<x). The road from Eleutheropolis, now 
Beit Jebrln, to Diospolis or Lydda, must have 
passed near Tell-es-Safeh, which would be dis- 
tinctly seen at about the distance indicated. Euse- 
bius mentions another Gath (Onom. s. v. Geth), a 
large village between Antipatris and Jamnia, which 
he considered to be that to which the Ark was 
carried (1 Sam. v. 8), but this position, on the 
western side of the plain of Philistia, does not agree 
with the descriptions above referred to. Jerome, 
who, as stated above, translates Eusebius’ former 
notice without change or comment, gives a per- 
plexing statement in his Comm, on Micah: u Geth 
una cst de 5 urbibus Palrestinne vicina Judrcie con- 
finio et de Elentlieropoli euntibus Gazam, nunc 
usque vicus vel maximus.” Yet in his preface tc 
Jonah, he says that Geth in Opher, the native place 
of the prophet, is to be distinguished : “ Aliarmn 
Geth urbitim quoe juxta Eleutheropolim sive Dios- 
polim hodie quoque monstrantur.” On the whole 
then there is nothing in these notices to contradict 
the direct statement of Eusebius, and we may 
therefore, safely conclude that Tell-es- Safeh is iG 
site. 

The ravages of war to which Gath was exposed 
appear to have destroyed it at a comparatively early 
period, as it is not mentioned among the other 
royal cities by the later prophets (Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. 
i ix. 5, 6). It is familiar to the Bible student as the 
■ scene of one of the most romantic incidents in the 
, life of king David (1 Sam. xxi. 10-15), when tc 
, save his life “he feigned himself mad; scrabbled 
on the doors, of the gate, and let his spittle fall 
down upon his beard.” A few years later he re- 
turned to the city, was well received by the Philis- 
tine king, and had Ziklag assigned to him as a 
, residence. He then secured some firm friends among 
; his hereditary foes, who were true to him when his 
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own son labelled. We have few more striking 
examples of devoted attaclinient than that of Ittai 
the Gittite (2 Sain. xv. 19-22). J. L. P. 

GATH-HE'PHEK, or GIT'TAH-HE'- 
pheii nsnn na, the wine-press of the well ; 
and with H loc. Josh. xix. 13: [in 

2 K., r*9xo<pep, Vat. Pe Oxo&ep, Alex. Ted AxoBep. 
Comp, r o.iOt(p€pi Vulg. Ueth (/me tst in Ophtr ; 
in Josh., 2'cjScpc, Alex. raitWa, Aid. T e00a€<£0d, 
Comp. re0aed>ep, Vulg. (Jith-hepher] ), a town on 
the border of the territory of Zebidun, not far from 
Japhia, now l'afi (Josh. xix. 12, 13), celebrated 
h- the native place of the prophet Jonah (2 K. xiv. 
25b Jerome says (/'iw. in Jonam): “Getli 
qii.-e est in Oplier hand grandis est viculu.s, in 
secundo Sepplioris luiliario quae hodie appellatur 
I )ioc:esarea euntibus Tiberiadem, ubi et sepulehrum 
ejns ostenditur.” Benjamin of Tudela in the 12th 
century says that the tomb of Jonah was still 
shown on a hill near Sepplioris (Early Travels in 
Pal . p. 89). About 2 miles E. of Stjurieh (Sep- 
phoris), on the top of a rocky hill, stands the little 
village of el-Mishhat/, in which the tomb of Jonah 
yet exists. It belongs to the Moslems, and both 
they and the Christians of Nazareth- agree in re- 
garding this as the native village of the prophet. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that tl J feshhnd is 
the ancient Gath-hepher. J. L. P. 

GATH-RIMMON H2 [pome- 

gra note-press : VeOpepp urn, exc. Josh. xxi. 24, 
Pom. Vat. Vedepeppcou, and 1 Chr., Vat. r edcopcoi/' 
C'etlirenumm]). 1. A city given out of the tribe 
of l>an to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 24; 1 Chr. vi. 
GO), situated on the plain of l’hilistia, apparently 
not far from Joppa (Josh. xix. 45). Eusebius 
mentions a Terda lying between Antipatris and 
Jamnia, which would answer well to the jjosition 
of Gath-rimmon (Omm. s. v. (Jeth). Put in an- 
other place he says YeQpeppcov vvu errri Kcoprj 
ueyiarrj airb aripeicov t&' Aio<ttt6A(cos (nn6vrcov 
e/s ’EAevOepSKoAiv (Oman. s. v.). This, however, 
would seem to agree better with the position of 
Gath, the royal city of Philistia, than of that 
assigned to Gath-rimmon in the passage above 
cited. The site of Gath-rimmon is unknown (Po- 
land, p. 808). 

2. [’Ie/3a0d; Alex. BaiOtra; Aid. with 11 MSS. 
Bcudvats (7 others B ed<Tar)l Comp, with 3 MSS. 
Yedpeppwi/: t jf'thremmon .] A town of the half 
trihe of Mannsseh west of (lie Jordan, assigned to 
the l.evites (Josh. xxi. 25). It is only once men- 
tioned, ami the PXX. reading is BaiOaa.v [sec 
above]. In the parallel passage in 1 Chr. vi. 70, 
this town is called Pii.kam. The reading Gath- 
rimmon is, therefore, probably an error of the tran- 
scribers, and may be merely a repetition of the 
name name occurring in the previous verse. 

J. h. P. 

GA'ZA (71 TV, i. e. Azznh [strong, a fortress ] : 
fa(,a; still called tlhnzzeh or ' Azzah : the form 
Hazara is l< >imd in the Apocrypha and Josephus, 
mid Broca rd us meutinns it as used in his day), one 
uf the five chief cities of the Philistines. It is 


remarkable for its continuous existence and Ira 
portancc from the very earliest times. Pike Damas- 
cus, it is mentioned both in the book of Genesis 
and in the Acts of the Apostles: and it is still 
a plaee of verf considerable size, larger than 
Jerusalem. 

The secret of this unbroken history is to he 
found in the situation of Gaza. It is the last town 
in the IS. \V. of Palestine, on the frontier towards 
Egyyt. £<TxaTrj <a>K€?to cos eV Alyvirrov in 
^oiriKTjs i6uti ini rf) apxv tpy/J-ov (Arrian, 
Exp. Altx. ii. 20). It lay on the road which must 
always have been the line of communication be- 
tween the valley of the N ile ami the whole region 
of Syria. Even now its bazaars are better than 
those of Jerusalem. “ Those travelling towards 
Egypt naturally lay in here a stock of provisions 
and necessaries for the desert: while those coming 
from Egypt arrive at Gaza exhausted, and must 
of course supply themselves anew ” (Pobinson, ii. 
4°). 

The same peculiarity of situation has made Gaza 
important in the military sense. Its name means 
“the strong;” and this was well elucidated in its 
siege by Alexander the Great, which, notwithstand- 
ing all his resources of artillery, lasted five months. 
As Van de Velde says (p. 1S7), it was the key of 
the country. What had happened in the times of 
the Pharaohs (Jer. xlvii. 1) and Cambyses (Pomp. 
Mel. i. 11) happened again in the struggles between 
the Ptolemies and Seleueidre (Polyb. v. G8, xvi. 40). 
This city was one of the most important military 
positions in the wars of the Maccabees (see 1 Maec. 
xi. Gl, G2, xiii. 43; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, § 5, and 
13, § 3). By the Pomans it was assigned to the 
kingdom of Herod (xv. 7, § 3), and after his death 
to the province of Syria (xvii. 11, § 4). Nor does 
the history of Gaza in connection with war end 
here. In A. n. G34 it was taken by the generals 
of the first Khalil’ Abu Bekr, though he did not 
live to hear of the victory. Some of the most im- 
portant campaigns of tlie crusaders took place in 
the neighborhood. In the 12th century we find 
the plaee garrisoned by the Knights Templars. It 
finally fell into the hands of Salad in, a. d. 1170 
after the disastrous battle of Unttin. 

The Biblical history of Gaza may be traced 
through the following stages: — In Gen. x. 19 it 
appears, even before the call of Abraham, as a 
“border” city of the Canaanites. With this we 
should compare the descriptive words in Deut. ii. 
23, where the name is spelt “Azzah” in the 
English Version. [Azzaii.] In the conquest of 
Joshua the territory of Gaza is mentioned as one 
which he was not able to subdue (Josh. x. 41, xi. 
22. xiii. 3). It was assigned to the trihe of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 47), ami that tribe did obtain possession 
of it (Judg. i. 18); hut they did not hold it long; 
for soon afterwards we find it in the hands of the 
Philistines (Judg. iii. 3, xiii. 1, xvi. 1, 21); indeed 
it seems to have been their capital; and notwith- 
standing the gigantic dibi ts of Samson/* who died 
here, Gaza apparently continued through the times 
of Samuel. Saul, and David to be a Philistine city 
(1 Sam. vi. 17, xiv. 52. xxxi. 1; 2 Sam. xxi. 15|. 
Solomon became master of “ Azzah ” (1 K. iv. 21). 


n • The A. V Judg. xvi. 3, implies a proximity of hour southeast from (liv/a ; for it Ites in the right 

Ontti to Hebron which Is not true, nor required l>\ the direction, nnd is a marked eminence, being jvarliallj 

Hebrew. Samson carried the doors of the city-gate Isolated nnd higher than any other point in the neigh 

f to the top of the hill ” (definite] *' that is (lint hr fur r, borhood 11 . 

but) toward llobron.” This may be the hill halt an 
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But in aft r times the same trouble with the Phil- t in this passage: Arise and gc towards the south, 
istines ree r>*ed (2 (Jhr. xxi. Id, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 18)- ] unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem to 
In these p usages, indeed, Gaza is not specified, but Gaza, which is desert ” (iropevot, Kara jU€(T7)/u0jtay t 
there is little doubt that it is implied. In 2 K. eVl rrji/ 68 bv ri]v Kara$atvov<rav a7r8 Tep< vcra- 
xviii. 8, we arc distinctly told that llezekiah “smote Afyu tls ra^cix'* auri) 4(rrlu have given 

the Philistines even unto Gaza, and the borders rise to much discussion. It is doubted, in the first 
thereof, from the tower of the watchmen to the plaee, whether they are to be attributed to the unge’ 
^ fenced city.” During this period of Jewish history, or to the narrator. The solution of this doubt 
it seems that some facts concerning the connection depends partly on another question, namely, whether 
of Gaza with the invasion of Sennacherib may be aurtf is to be referred to the road or the city. If 
added from the inscriptions found at Nineveh to the latter, the remark will naturally be under 
(Layard's Xinerek and Babylon , p. 144). We stood as ,St. Luke’s; and we may suppose that he 
ought here to compare certain passages in the wrote the passage just after the beginning of the 
prophets where the name of the Philistine city Jewish war (a. d. 65), when Gaza was actually 
occurs: namely, Am. i. 6, 7; Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. desolated (Joseph. B . ./. ii. 18, § lb Others would 
ix. 5. The period intermediate between the Olt^ refer us to a passage of Strabo, where be says that 
and New Testaments has been touched on above. the town was eprjfxos after it was taken by Alex- 
Tlie passage where Gaza is mentioned in the under: but the text of Strabo in this place is doubt- 
N. T. (Acts viii. 26) is full of interest. It is the ful: and it is evident (see above) that the statement 
account of the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch on cannot be literally true. Poinponius Mela spends 
bia return from Jerusalem to Egypt. The words) of Gaza as “iDgens urbs et munita admoduin,” 



Ga*a, from the southeast. 


and \i is prominently noticed in Pliny. Some sup- 
pose (as Jerome) that the site of Gaza was changed : 
and this may possibly be true: for Strabo says that 
it was only seven stadia from the sea, whereas it is 
now considerably more: and the encroachment of 
the drifting sands near the coast may have been a 
motive for the restorers of the city to move it . 
further eastwards. The probability, however, is that 1 
the words avrt] i<rr\v tp-qixos refer to the road, and 
are used by the angel to inform Philip, who was 
then in Samaria, on what route he would find the 
eunuch. Besides the ordinary road from Jerusalem 
by Kamleh to Gaza, there was another, more fa- | 
vorable for carriages (Acts viii. 28), further to the j 
south, through Hebron, and thence through a dis- I 
trict comparatively without towns and much ex- 
posed to the incursions of people from the desert. 
The matter is discussed by Raumei in one of his * 


Beilvdf/e , incorporated in the last edition of hi* 
Paldsiina , also by Robinson in the Appendix to hiK 
second volume. The latter wiiter suggests a very 
probable place for the baptism, namely, at the water 
in the Wady el-fJasy, between Eleutheropolis and 
Gaza, not far from the old sites of Lachish and 
Eglon. The legendary scene of the baptism is at 
Bcit-sur , between Jerusalem and llebron: the tra- 
dition having arisen apparently from the opinion 
that Philip himself was travelling southwards from 
Jerusalem. But there is no need to suppose that 
he went to Jerusalem at all. Lange Zdtall. 

ii. 10J) gives a spiritual sense to the word tpy/ios* 
[See Bkth-zuk, Amer. ed.] 

The modern Ghuzzeh is situated partly on an 
oblong hill of moderate height, and partly on the 
lower ground. The climate of the plaee is ilmotf 
tropical, but it has deep wells of excellent water 
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There are a few palm-trees in the town, and its 
fruit-omliartls are very productive. But the chief 
feature of the neighborhood is the wide-spread olive- 
grove to the X. and X. E. 1 1 cure arises a consider- 
able manufacture of soap, which Ghnzzeh exports in 
large quantities. [Amiks, Amor. ed.J It has also 
an active trade in corn. For a full account of nearly 
all that has been written concerning the topograph- 
ical and historical relations of Gaza. see Bitter's 
P.rdknnde , xvi. 45-30. Among the travellers who 
have described the place we may mention especially 
Bobinson ( Biblical lltsearc! res, ii. 35— 43) and Van 
de Velde (Syria and Palestine, ii. 170-188), from 
whom we have already quoted ; also Thomson (Laud 
otul Book, ii. 331-343). The last writer speaks of 
the great extent of corn-land near Gaza, and of the 
sound of millstones in the city. Both these cir- 
cumstances are valuable illustrations of the acts 
and sufferings of Samson, the great hero of Gaza. 
[On the site and ruins of Gaza, see also Porter’s 
llowlb. of Syr. uw/ Palest, i. 232 til; Sepp’s ./e- 
rnsaUin u. das Ini/. Land, ii. 522 If.; and Gage's 
Trans, of Bitter’s Gcoyr. of Palestine, iii. 205 fil 
— 11.] J. S. II. 

GAZ'ARA (?) Ta^apa, and ra rd£apa\ [in 1 
Macc. xv. 28, 35, Alex. ra(apT)va>u (gen.):] Gaz- 
ara), a place frequently mentioned in the wars of 
the Maccabees, and of great importance in the 
ojicratioiis of both parties. Its first introduction is 
as a stronghold (oxopM/J-a), * n "’hieh Timothens 
took refuge after his defeat by Judas, and which 
for four days resisted the efforts of the infuriated 
Jews (2 Mace. x. 32-33). One of the first steps 
of Bacchides, after getting possession of Judsea, was 
to fortify Bethsura and Gazara and the citadel 
(aKpa) at Jerusalem (1 Macc. ix. 52); and the 
same names are mentioned when Simon in his turn 
recovered the country (xiv. 7, 33, 34, 3G, xv. 28). 
So important was it, that Simon made it the 
residence of his son John as general-in-chief of the 
Jewish army (xiii. 53, xvi. 1). 

There is every reason to believe that Gazara was 
the same place as the more ancient Gezeii or 
t i ,\x Kit. The name is the same as that which the 
LXX. use for Ge/.er in thoO. 4*.; and more than 
this, the indications of the position of both are very 
much in accordance. As David smote the Philis- 
tines from Giheon to Gezcr, so Judas defeats 
Gorgias at Emmaiis, and pursues him to Gazera 
(1 Macc. iv. 15). Gazara also is constantly men- 
tioned in connection with the sn-eoast — Joppa 
and .Jammu (xv. 28, 35: iv. 15), and with the 
Philistine plain, Azotus, Adasa, Ae. (iv. 15, vii. 45, 
xiv. 34). [Gazkka.] G. 

GA'ZATIUTES, THE accur. 

liie A Wilhite : rep Vafattp: Gaztms), Josh. xiii. 3; 
the i ihahitants of Gaza. Klscwhero the same 
name is rendered Gazitks in the A. V. 

GA'ZEli (”Vt2 [derlirify, pn cipice] : [Ta- 
Crip’ i.; iii 1 t'hr. xiv., FA. Tafapav : Gizir, 
/•«]), 2 Sam. v. 25; 1 t hr. xiv. Ifi. The 
Kama place as Gi znt; tin* dilleivnee arising from 
the emplialie I lehrew accent ; which has been here 
'Vtained in the A. V., though disregarded in several 
ether places where the same form occurs. [Gi.zi a:.] 
From the uniform practice of tin- LXX.. both in 
the O T. and the books of Maccabees, Lwald infers 
that the original form of the name was Gazer; but 
.he punctuation of the Masoiets is certainly as 
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often the one as the other. (Fwald, Gesck. Li. 421 
note.) G. 

GAZEllA. 1. (ra rdfapa', Alex. ra<r? 7 pa.; 
Joseph, ra raSapa* Gezevou, Gazara), 1 Mace, 
iv. 15, vii. 45. The place elsewhere given a& 
Gazaiia. 

2. [Ka^pd; Aid. Alex. ra^rjpa' Gaze.] One 
of the “servants of the temple,” whose sons re- 
turned with Zorohahel (1 Ksdr. v. 31). In Ezra 
and Xchem. the name is Gazza.w. 

GA'ZEZ [xAearcr] : 5 Te^oue; [Comp, 
r atfC, ra(,as; Aid. Ta^p:] Gezez), a name whieti 
occurs twice in 1 Chr. ii. 43; (1) as son of Caleb 
by Ephah his concubine; and (2) as son of llnran, 
die son of the same woman : the second is ]>ossibly 
only a repetition of the first. At any rate there is 
no necessity for the assumption of Iloubigant, that 
the second Gazcz is an error for Jahdai. In some 
MSS. and the Peshito the name is given Gazen. 
The Vat. LXX. omits t he second occurrence. 

GA'ZITES, THE EVTtyn : T o?s TaCalois: 
Philisthiim) , inhabitants of Gaza (Judg. xvi. 2). 
Elsewhere given as Gazatiutks. 

GAZ'ZAM (C-72 [dtmmring ] : r afe/i, T 7 jfd/t: 
Gazam , [Geztui]). The Bene-Gazzam were among 
the families of t lie Xktiiinim who returned from 
the Captivity with Zeruhhabel (Ezr. ii. 48: Xeh. vii. 
51). In 1 Esdr. [v. 31] the name is altered to 
Gazkka. 

GE'BA (V32, often with the definite article = 
the hill: Ta/ 3aa, [etc.: Gabon, Gebo,] Gabae, 
Gfibee ), a city of Benjamin, with “ suburbs,” 
allotted to the priests (Josh. xxi. 17; 1 Chr. vi. 
30). It is named amongst the first group of the 
Benjamite towns, apparently those lying near to 
and along the north boundary (Josh, xviii. 24). 
Here t he name is given as G.vka, a change due tc 
the emphasis required in Hebrew before a pause; 
and the same change occurs in Ezr. ii. 23; Xeh. 
vii. 30 and xi. 31; 2 ISam. v. 25; 2 K. xxiii. 8; the 
last three of these being in the A. V. Gel»v. In 
one place Geha is used as the northern landmark 
of the kingdom of Judah and Benjamin, in the ex- 
pression “from G. to Beer-sheha ” (2 K. xxiii. 8): 
and also as an eastern limit in opposition to Gazer 
(2 Sam. v. 25). Ill the parallel passage to this last, 
in 1 Chr. xiv. 13, the name is changed to Giheon. 
During the wars of the earlier part of the reign of 
Saul, Geha was held as a garrison by the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. xiii. 3), hut they were ejected l»y 
Jonathan, a feat which, while it added greatly to 
his renown, exasperated them ton more overwhelm- 
ing invasion. loiter in the same campaign we find 
it referred to to define t he position of the two rocks 
which stood in the ravine below the garrison of 
Miehmash, in terms which fix Geha on the south 
and Miehmash on the north of the ra\ine (1 Sam. 
xiv. 5; the A. V. has here Gibeah ). Exactly in 
accordance with this is the position of the modern 
village of .Bbo. which stands picturesquely on the 
top of its steep terraced hill, on the very edge <4 the 
great Wady Sam init. looking northwards to the 
opposite village, which also retains its old name of 
Mukhmas. The names, and the agreement of the 
situation with the requirements of the story of 
Jonathan, make the identification all but certain; 
but it is still further confirmed by the invaluable 
list of Bepiainite towns visited by the Assyrian 
army on their road through the eountry southward 
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to Jerusalem, which we have in Is. x. 28-32; where 
the minute details — the stoppage of the heavy 
baggage (A. V. “ carriages ”), which could not he 
got across the broken ground of the wady at Micli- 
mash ; then the passage of the ravine by the lighter 
portion of the army, and the subsequent bivouac 

(“lodging,” ]*lbrD = rest for the night) at Geba 
on the opposite side — are in exact accordance with 
the nature of the spot. Standing as it does on the 
south bank of this important wady — one of the 
most striking natural features of this part of the 
country — the mention of Geba as the northern 
boundary of the lower kingdom is very significant. 
Thus commanding the pass, its fortification by Asa 
(1 K. xv. 22; 2 Chr. xvi. G) is also quite intelligible. 
It continues to be named with Michmash to the 
very last (Neh. xi. 31). 

Geba is probably intended by the “ Gibeah-in * 
the-field ” of Judg. xx. 31, to which its position is 
very applicable. [Gibeah, G.J The “ fields ” are 
mentioned again as late as Neh. xii. 29. 

It remains to notice a few places in which, from 
the similarity of the two names, or possibly from 
some provincial usage/ 1 “Geba” is used for “ Gib- 
eah.” These are: (1.) Judg. xx. 10: here the A. 
V., probably anxious to prevent confusion, has 
“Gibeah.” (2.) Judg. xx. 33: “the meadows,” 
or more probably “ the cave of Geba.” Geba may 
be here intended, but Gibeah — as in the A. V. — 
seems almost necessary. Owiug to the word oc- 
curring here at a pause the vowels are lengthened, 
and in the Hebrew it stands as Gctba. (3.) 1 Sam. 
xiii. 1G : here the meaning is evident, and the A. 
V. has again altered the name accordingly. Jo- 
sephus {Ant. vi. G, § 2) has Tafiauv, Gibeon, in 
this place; for which perhaps compare 1 Chr. viii. 
29, ix. 35. 

2. The Geba (raijSaf; Alex. Taifiav'-, [Sin. 
ratjScu'; Comp. Tafia j Aid. Taifid] ) named in 
Jud. iii. 10, where Ilolofernes is said to have made 
his encampment — “between Geba and Scythopo- 
lis” — must be the place of the same name, Jeba, 
on the road between Samaria and Jenin , about 
three miles from the former (Rob. i. 440). The 
Vulgate has a remarkable variation here — “ venit 
ad Idumoeos in terram Gabaa.” G. 

GEBAL (bn2, G'bal, from Cabal, to 

tivist ; hence VqS, G'bul, a line ; thence 
Gebal, a line of mountains as a natural boundary ; 
[in Ps.,] TefidA; [Vat. Sin. N aifiaA:] Gebal ; [in 
Ez., fiifiKioi: Giblii] ), a proper name, occurring 
in Ps. lxxxiii. 7 (Vulg. lxxxii.) in connection with 
Edom and Moab, Ammon and Amalek, the Philis- 
tines and the inhabitants of Tyre. The mention 
of Assur, or the Assyrian, in the next verse is with 
reason supposed to refer the date of the composition 
to the latter days of the Jewish kingdom. It is 
inscribed, moreover, with the name of Asaph. 
Now in 2 Chr. xx. 14 it is one of the sons or de- 
scendants of Asaph, Jahaziel, who is inspired to 
encourage Jchoshaphat and his people, when threat- 
ened with invasion by the Moabites, Ammonites, 
and otliers from beyond the sea, and from Syria 
(as the LXX. and Vulg. : it is unnecessary here to 
go into the obscurities and varieties of the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic versions). It is impossible, 
therefore, not to recognize the connexion between 


« As with us, Barkshire for Berkshire, Darby for 
fcsrby, &c. 
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this psalm and these events; and hence the con- 
texts both of the psalm and of the historical records 
will justify our assuming the Gebal of the Psalms 
to be one and the same city with the Gebal of 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 9), a maritime town of Phoenicia 
and not another, as some have supposed, m tin 
district round about Petra, which is by Josephus, 
Eusebius, and St. Jerome called Gebalene. Jehosh- 
apliat had, in the beginning of his reign, humbled 
the Philistines and Arabians (2 Chr. xvii. 10-11), 
and still more recently had assisted Ahah against 
the Syrians {ibid. eh. xviii.). Now, according to 
the poetir language of the Psalmist, there were 
symptoms of a general rising against him. On 
tiie south the Edomites, Ishinaelites, and Haga- 
renes: on the southeast Moab, and northeast Am- 
mon. Along the whole line of the western coast 
(and, with Jehoshaphat’s maritime projects, this 
would naturally disturb him most, see 2 < ’hr. xx. 
3G) the Amnlekites, Philistines, and Phoenicians, or 
inhabitants of Tyre, to their frontier town Gebal, 
with Assur, i. e. the Syrians, or Assyrians, from 
the more distant north. It may be observed that 
the Ashurites are mentioned in connection with 
Gebal no less in the prophecy (ver. G) than in the 
psaliu. But, again, the Gebal of Ezekiel was evi- 
dently no mean city. From the fact that its in- 
habitants are written “ Giblians ” in the Vulg. 
and “Biblians” in the LXX., we may infer their 
identity with the Giblites, spoken of in connection 
with Lebanon by Joshua (xiii. 5), and that of their 
city with the “Biblus ” (or Byblus) of profane lit- 
erature — so extensive that it gave name to the 
surrounding district. (See a passage from Lucian, 
quoted by Roland, Pit bust. lib. i. c. xiii. p. 2G9.) 
It was situated on the frontiers of Phoenicia, some- 
what to the north of the mouth of the small river 
Adonis, so celebrated in mythology (comp. Ez. 
viii. 13). Meanwhile the Giblites, or Biblians, 
seem to have been preeminent in the arts of stone- 
carving (1 K. v. 18) and ship-caulking (Ez. xxvii. 
9); hut, according to Strabo, their industry suffered 
greatly from the robbers infesting the sides of 
Mount Lebanon. Pompey not only destroyed the 
strongholds from whence these pests issued, hut 
freed the city from a tyrant (Strab. xvi. 2, 18). 
Some have confounded Gebal, or Biblus, with the 
Gabala of Strabo, just below Laodicea, and conse- 
quently many leagues to the north, the ruins and 
site of which, still called Jebilee, are so graphically 
described by Maundrell {Early Travels in Pales - 
tme, by Wright, p. 494). By Moroni {Dizion. 
Ecvles.) they are accurately distinguished under 
their respective names. Finally, Biblus became a 
Christian see in the patriarchate of Antioch, sub- 
ject to the metropolitan see of Tyre (Rebnd’a 
Pakest. lib. i. p. 214 ff.). It shared the usual vi 
eissitudes of Christianity in these parts ; and even 
now furnishes episeopaey with a title. It is called 
Jebail by the Arabs, thus reviving the old Biblical 
name. E. S. Ff. 

GE'BER [man, hero ]), a name occur- 

ring twice in the list of Solomon’s commissariat 
officers, and there only. 1. (Nafiep; [Vat. Alex. 
Tafiep: Bengabtr].) The son of Geber {Ben~ 
Gtber) resided in the fortress of Ramoth-Gilead 
and had charge of Havoth-Jair, and the district or 
Argob (IK. iv. 13). Josephus {Ant. viii. 2, § 3) 
gives the name as TafidpTjs. 

2. {Tafiep‘, [Vat. M. omits:] Gaber.) Gel ei 
the son of Uri had a district south of the former — 
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the “Land of Gilead,** the country originally pos- 
sessed by Sihon and Og, probably the modern 
Eelka, the threat pasture-ground of the tribes east 
af Jordan (1 lv. iv. I!)). The conclusion of this 
rerse as rendered in the A. V. is very unsatisfactory 
— “and he was the only oflieer which was in the 
land,” when two others are mentioned in Id and 
14. A more accurate interpretation is, “and one 
officer who was in the land,” that is, a superior 

a word of rare occurrence, but used again 
for Solomon's “officers” in 2 Chr. viii. 10) over 
the three. Josephus has eVl 5e rovrcvv els iraKtv 
6.p\u'v aTroSeSf ikto, the -n aKiv referring to a similar 
statement just before that there was also one general 
superintendent over the commissaries of the whole 
of I'pper Palestine. G. 

GET1IM (C''!22n, with the article = probably 
the ditches [cisterns, s/irim/s, Eiirst] : the wortl is 
used in that sense in 2 lv. iii. 16, and elsewhere: 
rifiPelp', [Comp. TcjSifi:] Gubim), a village north 
of Jerusalem, in the neighborhood of the main 
road, and apparently between Anathoth (the modern 
Anuta) and the ridge on which Noli was situated, 
mid from which the lirst view of the city is obtained. 
It is named nowhere but in the enumeration by 
Isaiah of the towns whose inhabitants tied at Sen- 
nacherib's approach (x. 3 1 ). Judging by those 
places the situation of which is known to ns, the 
enumeration is so orderly that it : s impossible to 
entertain the conjecture of either Eusebius ( Onom . 
Gebin), who places it at Geba, five miles north of 
Goplnia; or of Schwarz (p. 131), who would have 
it identical with GoborGczer: the former being at 
least 10 miles north, and the latter 20 miles west, 
of its probable position. ' EL Jsnmyeh occupies 
about the right spot. G. 

GEDALIAH and i. e. 

Gedalia'hu [Jehocalt is (/rent]: roSoAiay: Godo- 
lias). 1. Gkdauah, the son of Ahikam (Jere- 
miah’s protector, Jer. xxvi. 24), and grandson of 
Shaphan the secretary of king Josiah. After the 
destruction of the Temple, it. c. 588, Nebuchad- 
nezzar departed from Judara. leaving Gcdaliah with 
a t’haldiean guard (Jer. xl. 5) at Mizpah, a strong 
(1 K. xv. 22) town, six miles X. of Jerusalem, to 
govern, as a tributary (Joseph. Ant. x. *J, § 1) of 
the king of 15a by Ion, the vine-dressers and hus- 
bandmen (Jer. Iii. 10) who were exempted from 
captivity. Jeremiah joined Gcdaliah; and Mizpah 
became the resort of Jews from various quarters 
(Jer. xl. G, 11), many of whom, as might be ex- 
pected at the end of a long war, were in a demor- 
alized state, unrestrained by religion, patriotism, or 
prudence. The gentle and |>opular character of 
Gcdaliah (Joseph. Aid. x. I), § 1, 3), his hereditary 
piety (h’oscnm filler in Jer. xxvi. 24), the prosperity 
of his brief rule (Jer. xl. 12),* the reverence which 
revived and was fostered under him for the ruined 
Temple (xli. 5), fear of the Ghahbean conquerors 
whose officer he was, — all proved insntlieieut to 
secure Gedaliah from the foreign jealousy of 15: ml is 
king of Ammon, and the domestic ambition of 
Islnnael, a inemlicr of the royal family of Judah 
(Joseph. Ant. x. 11, § 3). This man [Islnnael, 2 
K. xxv. 25] came to Mizpah with a secret purest* 
to destroy Gedaliah. Gedaliah, generously refus- 

a •Called the ” fist of the seventh,” i. <. month 
(?omp. Zech. vlli. l'J with 2 K. xxv. 25. Sw I'tsfr 
4et Jwltn Id Herzog’s Rrul-Encyk. lv. 3S7). For the 
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ing to lieliere a friendly warning which he rcceitcd 
of the intended treachery, was murdered, with his 
Jewish and Chahla’an followers, two months aftei 
his appointment. Alter his death, which is still 
commemorated in the Jewish calendar (l’rideanx, 
Canneuio/ty anno 588, and Zech. viii. l‘J)« as a 
national calamity, the Jews, in their native land, 
anticipating the resentment of the king of Baby- 
lon, gave way to despair. Many, forcing Jeremiah 
to accompany them, fled to Egypt under Johanan. 

2. [Vat. Yovva , raAoma.j Gkijaua'iiu; a 
Invite, one of the six sons of Jeduthun who played 
the harp in the service of Jehovah (I Chr. xxv. 3, 
0 ). 

3. [TaSaAfa; Vat. -A eia\ FA. TaAaSeta! Go- 
dolia.] Gkdali A ll ; a priest in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr. x. 18). [Joadanus.] 

4. [FA. 1 ToAtay: Gedelias.] Gkdalia'hu; 
son of Fashur (Jer. xxxviii. 1), one of those who 
caused Jeremiah to be imprisoned. 

5. Gkimmah; grandfather of Zephaniah the 

prophet (Zepli. i. 1). \V. T. B. 

GED'DUK (TeSSoup : [Vat. KeSSoup •’] 
Geddu), 1 Esdr. v. 30. [Gaiiar.] 

GED'EOX ([Alex.] reSea^; [Sin. reScraui/:] 
Gedeon). 1. 'Hie son of Kaphnim; one of the 
ancestors of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). The name ia 
omitted in the Vat. LXX. 

2. The Greek form of the Hebrew* name Gidkon 
( lleb. xi. 32); retained in the X. T. by our trans- 
lators, in company with Elias, Eliscns, Osee, Jesus, 
and other Grceized Hebrew* names, to the confusion 
of the ordinary reader. 

GE'DER (“112 [walled place] : r aSep; [Vat. 
Atrei .] Gnder). The king of Getler was one of 
the 31 kings who were overcome by Joshua on the 
west of the Jordan (Josh. xii. 13), and mentioned 
in that list only. Being named with Debir, nor- 
mal), and Arad. Geder was evidently in the extreme 
south: this prevents our identifying it with Gedor 
(Josh. xv. 58), which lay between Hebron and 
Bethlehem; or with lur-Gederah in the low country 
(xv. 36). Jt is possible, however, that it may be 
the same place as the Gedor named in connection 
w*ith the .Simconites (1 ( hr. iv. 3‘J). G. 

GEDE'KAII (rn-ttn, with the article = 
the sluepcnte : rdbypa’- Gedtra), a town of Judah 
in the Eh ej tlnh or lowland country (Josh. xv. 36), 
apparently, from the near mention of Azekah, 
Socoh, A*c., in its eastern part, near the “ valley of 
the Terebinth.” [Elaii.J This position agrees 
passably with that assigned by Eusebius ( Onomns- 
ticon) to “ Gedour,” which he says was in bis time 
a very large village 10 miles from Eleuthero|>olis, on 
the road to ]>iosj>olis (Eydda); and also with an- 
other which he gives as Gidora, in the boundaries 
of Jerusalem (-Elia), near the Terebinth. Xo 
town bearing this name lias however bee)) u*t dis- 
covered in this hitherto little explored district. The 
name (if the interpretation given I*? correct), and 
the occurrence next to it of one so similar as G):i>- 
ick< itiiaim, seem to point to a great deni of sheep- 
breeding in this part. G. 

f! K I JE'KATI II TK, THE (VrH?n [ s0 « 
aliovej: & raSapaOitjuj [Vat. *«(/.;] Alex. TaSn* 

character of (ledaliah and tho tragical scene of hl« 
death, the reader may see Stanley’s Jewish History, II 
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[FA. TaSa/x*:] Gaderathiies), the native of 
st place called Gederah, hut not of that in the 
Sheftlah of Judah, for Josabad the Gederathite 
(1 Chr. xii. 4) was one of Saul’s own tribe — his 
“brethren of Benjamin” (ver. 2). No other is 
named. G. 

GE'DEIIITE, THE (nijn : 6 Tebcophris 
[Vat. -pet-] ; Alex, o TeSccp: Gtderiles), i. e. the na- 
tive of some place named Geder or Gederah. Baal- 
hanan the Gederite had charge of the olive and 
sycamore groves in the low country (SheJtLth) for 
king David (1 Chr. xxvii. 28). He possibly be 
longed to Gepkkah, a place in this district, the 
very locality for sycamores. G. 

GEDE'ROTH (iTTH? = sheep-cotes, but in 
Chr. with the article: TeSSwp, raArjpco; Alex. Ta- 
5 T}pu>d: Giderotk , Gaderoth ), a town in the tihef- 
elah or low country of Judah (Josh. xv. 41; 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 18). It is not named in the same group 
with Gedekaii and Gedekothaim in the list in 
Joshua, but lay apparently a little more to the 
north with Makkedah. The notice in Chronicles 
shows, however, that all the towns of these groups 
were comparatively close together. G. 

GEDEKOTHAIM (CYVnjl = two sheeji- 
folds: Gedorathaim ), a town in the low country 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 3G), named next in order to 
Gederah. The LXX. treat the word as referring to 
the name preceding it, and render it kou at e-wavAeis 
auTTjy. G. 

GE'DOR ("iSl? [a wall] : Gedor). 1. (r € 5- 
8ct>z/; Alex. TeScvp.) A town in the mountainous 
part of Judah, named with Halhul and Bethzur 
(Josh. xv. 58), and therefore a few miles north of 
Hebron. Eusebius ( Oiiom. “Ga?dur”) places it 
at ten miles south of Diospolis, the modern Liidd ; 
but this does not agree with the requirements of 
the passage. On the other hand, Robinson (iii. 
283) lias discovered a Jedur half way between Beth- 
lehem and Hebron, about two miles west of the 
road, which very probably represents the ancient 
site. The Goedur of Eusebius is more likely. 

2. [reSajp; FA. TeSSojp.] The town — appar- 
ently of Benjamin — to which “Jehoram of Ge- 
dor” belonged, whose sons Joelah and Zebadiah 
were among the mighty men, “ Saul’s brethren of 
Benjamin,” who joined David in his difficulties at 
Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 7). The name has the definite 

article to it in this passage (HY72n"]D : ot rod 
TcSwp). If this be a Benjamite name, it is very 
probably connected with 

3. ( redoup ; [in 1 Chr. viii. 31, Vat. Aovp; in 
ix. 37, Vat. Sin. IeSoup.]) A man among the 
ancestors of Saul; son of Jehiel, the “father of 
Gibeon” (1 Chr. viii. 31; ix. 37). 

4. The name occurs twice in the genealogies of 
Judah — 1 Chr. iv. 4, and 18 — (in both shortened 

to : TeSwp). In the former passage Penuel 
is said to be “ father of Gedor,” while in the latter 
Jered, son of a certain Ezra by his Jewish wife 
(A. V. “ Jehudijal M \ has the same title. In the 
Targuin, Jered, Gedor, and other names in this 
passage, are treated as being titles of Moses, con- 
ferred on him by Jehudijah, who is identified with 
the daughter of Pharaoh. 

5. In the records of the tribe of Simeon, in 1 
Chr. iv. 39, certain chiefs of the tribe are said to 
lave gone, in the reign of Hezekiah, “ to the en- 
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trance of Gedor, unto the cast side of the valley ” 
in search of paocure grounds, and to have 
expelled thence the Hamites who dwelt there in 
tents, and the Maonites (A. V. “habitations”) 
Simeon lay in the extreme south of Judah, and 
therefore this Gedor must be a different place from 
that noticed above — No. 1. If what is’ told in ver. 
42 was a subsequent incident in the same expedi- 
tion, then we should look for Gedor between the 
smith of Judah and Mount Seir, i. e. Petra. No 
place of the name has yet been met with in that 
direction. The LXX. (both MSS.) read Gerar for 
Gedor (fwy rod i\6e7u re papa; which agrees well 
both with the situation and with the mention of 
the “ pasture,” and is adopted by Ewald (i. 322, 
note). The “valley” ( Gai , i. e. rather the “rav- 
ine”), from the presence of the article, would ap- 
pear to be some well-known spot ; but in our pres- 
ent limited knowledge of that district, no conjecture 
can be made as to its locality. It may be noticed 
that Nachal (=wady), and not Gai , is the word 
elsewhere applied to Gerar. G. 

GEHA'ZI [usually = 'TCP? valley 

of vision , Ges.; Fiirst suggests from another rooL 
lessene r, denier] : [Vat. Alex. Giezt), 

the servant or boy of Elisha. He was sent as the 
prophet’s messenger on two occasions to the good 
Sbunammite (2 K. iv.); obtained fraudulently in 
Elisha’s name money and garments from Naainan 
was miraculously smitten with incurable leprosy, 
and was dismissed from the prophet’s service (2 K. 
v.). Later in the history he is mentioned as being 
engaged in relating to King Joram all the great 
things which Elisha had done, when the Shunam- 
mite whose son Elisha had restored to life appeared 
before the king, petitioning for her house and land 
of which she had been dispossessed in her seven 
years’ absence in Philistia (2 K. viii.). 

AV. T. B. 

GEHEN'NA (r eevva), the Greek representa- 
tive of Josh. xv. 8, Neh. xi. 30 (rendered 

by LXX. Vaievva, Josh, xviii. 10; more fully 
chn-p *3 , or '2, 2 K. xxiii. 10, 2 

Chr. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. G, Jer. xix. 2), the “ valley of 
Hiimom,” or “of the son,” or “children of H.” 
(A. V.), a deep narrow glen to the S. of Jerusalem, 
where, after the introduction of the worship of 
the fire-gods by Ahaz, the idolatrous Jews offered 
their children to Molech (2 Chr. xxviii. 3; xxxiii. 
6; Jer. vii. 31, xix. 2-6). In consequence of these 
abominations the valley was polluted by Josiah (2 
K. xxiii. 10); subsequently to which it became the 
common lay-stall of the city, where the dead bodies 
of criminals, and the carcases of animals, and every 
other kind of filth was cast, and, according to late 
and somewhat questionable authorities, the com- 
bustible portions consumed with fire. From the 
depth and narrowness of the gorge, and, perhaps, 
its ever-burning fires, as well as from its being the 
receptacle of all sorts of putrefying matter, and all 
that defiled the holy city, it became in later times 
the image of the place of everlasting punishment. 
“ where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched ; ” in which the Talmudists placed the 
mouth of hell: “ There are two palm-trees in the 
V. of H., between which a smoke ariseth .... 
and this is the door of Gehenna.” (Talmud, quo- 
ted by Barclay, City of Great King, p. 90 * Light- 
foot, Ceniur. Chorograph. Matt, procem. ii. 200 A 
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In this sense the word is used by our Messed 
Lord, Matt. v. *20, 30, x. *23, xxiii. 15, 33; Mark 
ix. 43, 45; Luke xii. 5; and with the addition rod 
rruo6s . Matt. v. 22, xviii. 0; Mark ix. 47; and hy 
St. Janies, iii. G. [IIicll; Hinno.m, Valley ok; 
Voriii T.J !•:. V. 

* There is a remarkable passage in the book of 
Knoeli which deserves notice here, as perhaps the 
earliest example in Jewish writings of the represen- 
tation of Gehenna or the Valley of llinnom as a 
place of punishment for the wicked. The valley is 
not named in the passage referred to, but it is so 
minutely described in connection with Jerusalem 
and Mount Zion that its identity is unmistakable. 
After the description, the passage continues thus: — 

“ 'Then ] said : * What means this blessed land 
which is full of trees, and this accursed valley in 
the midst?’ Then Grid, one of the holy angels 
with me, answered and said: ‘ This accursed valley 
is for those who shall be accursed to eternity; here 
must assemble all those who utter with their mouths 
unseemly speeches against God, and blaspheme his 
glory; here they are to he gathered, and this is the 
place of their punishment. And in the last times 
will the spectacle be given to the righteous of a 
just judgment on these forever and ever; for which 
those who have lbund mercy will praise the Lord of 
glory, the eternal king.’ ” (Jinoch, e. 27, Dill- 
nianii; 2G, Laurence.) 

♦•This,” remarks a writer in the Xational Ile- 
new (xviii. 5G3, 5G4), ‘‘is the earliest expression 
of the Jewish belief respecting the scene and mode 
of the Messianic crisis. . . . 'The Judgment, it is 
plain, was to take place near Jerusalem: and while 
the temple hill was to be the citadel of reward to 
the pious, the punishment of the wicked, in order 
to be within sight [comp. Is. lxvi. 24 J, would take 
place in the valley of llinnom below. This spot, 
it is quite evident, is not figuratively referred to, as 
furnishing merely a name and symbol for the invis- 
ible |ienalties of another world, hut literally desig- 
nated as their real topographical seat : precisely as 
the neighboring heights are taken to be the proper 
metropolis of the elect. Both physical and his- 
torical causes inclined the Jewish imagination to 
select this particular valley for the fatal purpose. 
Stretching towards the volcanic district to the south, 
it is said to have emitted at times a smoke which 
betrayed subterranean lires, and which would re- 
ceive from the Jew the same penal interpretation 
that his Scriptures had already put on the convul- 
sions of the Asphaltite basin. And as the frequent 
scene of the ritc> of Moloch, it was associated with 
many horrors, and had received the curse of the 
prophets (comp. 2 K. xxiii. 10; Jcr. vii. 31-33, 
xix. 5-7, xxxii. 35; Is. xxiv. 15, 23).” 

Tor a fuller illustration of the subject, see Dill- 
maiin’s note (l>us /inch Henoch, pp. 131, 132), ami 
comp. A>ior//, cc. xe. 20, 27, liv. 1, *2, Ivi. 3, 4 (or 
Ixxxix. 34-37, liii. 1, 2, liv. 7, 8, in Laurence’s 
translation). The conception of the writer appears 
to have been, that at t lie time of the Messianic 
judgment the wicked would bo gathered in the 
Valley of llinnom in the presence of the righteous, 
where the earth would open, as in the ease of the 
followers of Knrali (Xum. xvi. 30), and receive 
them into the liery lake beneath, from this con- 
ception of “the accursed valley” as the gate of 
hell, the transfer of the name Gehenna to the place 
jt punishment itself (comp, the Litin „ liv raws) 
nits easy and natural. ,/uhunnam is the current 
Arabic name for hell, as Cn hi twain is in the Tar- 


gums and the Talmud (see Buxt. Lex. Tulin, col 
305, and Light foot and Wctstciu on Matt. v. 22). 
Sec also Jeiiosiiakiiat, Valley ok. A. 

GELILOTH (nVrb? [circle, circuit ]: 
ra\<Aa>0; Alex. AyuWikwO, as if the definite article 
had been originally prefixed to the Hebrew word; 
ad tumulus), a place named among the marks of 
the south boundary line of the tribe of Benjamir 
(Josh, xviii. 17). The boundary went from Kn- 
shemesh towards Geliloth, which was “ over 

against” the ascent of Adummim. ii 

the description of the north boundary of Judah, 
which was identical at this part with the south of 
Benjamin, we find Gilgal substituted for Geliloth, 
with the same specification as over against ” 

(POD) the ascent of Adummim (Josh. xv. 7). 
The name Geliloth never occurs again in this lo- 
cality, and it therefore seems probable that Gilgal 
is the right reading. Many glimpses of the Jor- 
dan valley are obtained through the hills in the 
latter part of the descent from t )li vet to Jericho, 
along which the boundary in question appears to 
have run; and it is very possible that, from the 
ascent of Adummim, Gilgal appeared through one 
of these gaps in the distance, “over against” the 
spectator, and thus furnished a point by which to 
indicate the direction of the line at that part. 

But though Geliloth does not again appear in 
the A. V., it is found in the original bearing a pe- 
culiar topographical sense. 'The following extract 
from the Appendix to Professor Stanley’s S. (/• P 
(1st edit.) § 13, contains all that can be said on 
the point : “ This word is derived from a root 

VpS, 4 to roll’ (Gesen. Thes. p. 287 b.). Of the 
five times in which it occurs in Scripture, two are 
in the general sense of boundary or border; Josh, 
xiii. 2, ‘AH the borders of the Philistines ’ (3pm); 
Jo«*l iii. 4, 1 All the coasts of Palestine’ (TaAiAara 
a\\o(pu\<vr); and three specially relate to the 
course of the Jordan: Josh. xxii. 10, 11, ‘'The 
borders of Jordan’ (TaAaaS too TopSaeou); Lz. 
xlvii. 8, ‘ The east country ’ (els ryv Vakikaiav ). 
It has been pointed out in eh. vii. p. 278 note, that 
this word is analogous to the Scotch term ‘links,’ 
which has both the meanings of Geliloth, being 
used of the snake-like windings of a stream, as 
well as with the derived meaning of a coast or 
shore. Thus Geliloth is distinguished from Occur, 
which will rather mean the circle of vegetation or 
dwellings gathered round the bends and reaches of 
the river.” 

It will not he overlooked that the place Geliloth, 
noticed above, is in the neighborhood of the Jor- 
dan. G. 

GKMAL'LI [cumel-oicner or camel- 

ku/nr]: TapaA/; [Vat. Tapai:] CemuUi), the 
father of Ammicl, who was the “ruler” (Xu si) of 
Dan, chosen to represent that tribe among theories 
who explored the land of Canaan (Xum. xiii. 12). 

OEMARI'AH [Jehovah reyuitis]: 

Vaf.ia.pias ; [Vat. vv. 10, II, -pet-:]: (mni'irius). 
1. Son of Shaphan the scriU*, and father of Mi- 
ehaiali. He was one of the nobles of Judah, and 
had a chamber ill the house of the L>rd, from 
which (or from a window in which, Prideaux, Mi- 
ehaelis) Baruch read Jeremiah's alarming prophecy 
in the ears of all the |>eople, n. c. GOG (Jer. xxxvi 
[10-12, 25]). Gcmuriah with the other princes 
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heard the Divine message with terror but without 
a sign of repentance ; though Gemariah joined two 
others in intreating king Jehoiakim to forbear de- 
stroying the roll which they had taken from Baruch. 

2. Son of Hilkiah, being sent b. c. 597 by king 
Zedekiah on an embassy to Nebuchadnezzar at 
Babylon, was made the bearer of Jeremiah's letter 
to the captive Jews (Jer. xxix.). \Y. T. B. 

GEMS. [Stones, Precious.] 

GENEALOGY (reveaAoyia), literally the act 
or art of the y<-v€a\6yos, t. e. of him who treats 
of birth and family, and reckons descents and gen- 
erations. Hence by an easy transition it is often 
(like IcTopla) used of the document itself in which 
such series of generations is set down. In Hebrew 

the term for a genealogy or pedigree is HDD 

bnyi, and iTnV'lfn HDD, « the book of the 
generations; ” and because the oldest histories were 
usually drawn up on a genealogical basis, the ex- 
pression often extended to the whole history, as is 
the case with the Gospel of St. Matthew, where 
“ the book of the generation of Jesus Christ ” in- 
cludes the whole history contained in that Gospel. 
So Gen. ii. 4, “ These are the generations of the 
heavens and of the earth,” seems to be the title of 
the history which follows. Gen. v. 1, vi. 9, x. 1, 
xi. 10, 27, xxv. 12, 19, xxxvi. 1, 9, xxxvii. 2, are 
other examples of the same usage, and these pas- 
sages seem to mark the existence of separate histo- 
ries from which the book of Genesis was compiled. 
Nor is this genealogical form of history peculiar to 
the Hebrews, or the Semitic races. The earliest 
Greek histories were also genealogies. Thus the 
histories of Acusilaus of Argos and of Hecatoeus of 
Miletus were entitled reyedAt^tai, and the frag- 
ments remaining of Xanthus, Charon of Lampsacus, 
and Hellanicus, are strongly tinged with the same 
genealogical element," which is not lost even in the 
pages of Herodotus. The frequent use of the pa- 
tronymic in Greek, the stories of particular races, 
as Heraclidse, Alcmreonidfe, Ac., the lists of priests, 
and kings, and conquerors at the Games, preserved 
at Elis, Sparta, Uly mpia, and elsewhere; the hered- 
itary monarchies and priesthoods, as of the Bran- 
chidae, Eumolpiche, Ac., in so many cities in Greece 
and Greek Asia; the division, as old as Homer, 
into tribes, fratrioe, and 761 / 77 , and the existence of 
the tribe, the gens, and the familia among the 
Romans; the Celtic clans, tlie Saxon families using 
a common patronymic, and their royal genealogies 
running back to the Teutonic gods, these are among 
the many instances that may be cited to prove the 
strong family and genealogical instinct of the an- 
cient world. Coming nearer to the Israelites, it 
will he enough to allude to the hereditary principle, 
and the vast genealogical records of the Egyptians, 
as regards their kings and priests, and to the pas- 
sion for genealogies among the Arabs, mentioned 
by Layard and others, in order to show that the 
attention paid by the Jews to genealogies is in 
entire accordance with the manners and tendencies 
of their contemporaries. In their case, however, 
it was heightened by several peculiar circumstances. 
The promise of the land of Canaan to the seed of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob successively, and the 


a *0 <ra *EAAdi/i*os ’AicovirtAda) nepi rCiv yeveaXoyiuv 
fiwun-f^tor/TjKe^ (Joseph, c. Apion. i. 3). 

ft .lul. Africanus, in his Ep. to Aristides, expressly 
mentions that the ancient genealogical records at Jeru- 
aelaui included those who were descended from prose 
5f> 
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separation of the Israelites from the Gentile world; 
the expectation of Messiah as to spring from the 
tribe of Judah; the exclusively hereditary priest- 
hood of Aaron with its dignity and emoluments; 
the long succession of kings in the line of David ; 
and the whole division and occupation of the land 
upon genealogical principles by the tribes, families, 
and houses of fathers, gave a deeper importance to 
the science of genealogy among the Jews than per- 
haps any other nation. We have already noted 
the evidence of the existence of family memoirs 
even before the flood, to which we are probably in- 
debted for the genealogies in Gen. iv., v. ; and Gen 
x., xi., Ac., indicate the continuance of the same 
system in the times between the flood and Abra- 
ham. But with Jacob, the founder of the nation, 

the system of reckoning by genealogies (^n\nn, 
or in the language of Moses, Num. i. 18, tbTin) 

was much further developed. In Gen. xxxv. 22-2G 
we have a formal account of the sons of Jacob, the 
patriarchs of the nation, repeated in Ex. i. 1-5. In 
Gen. xlvi. we have an exact genealogical census of 
tiie house of Israel at the time of Jacob’s going 
down to Egypt. The way in which the former 
part of this census, relating to Reuben and Simeon, 
is quoted in Ex. vi., where the census of the tribe 
of Levi is all that was wanted, seems to show that 
it was transcribed from an existing document. 
When the Israelites were in the wilderness of Si- 
nai, in the second month of the second year of the 
Exodus, their number was taken by Divine com- 
mand, “ after their families, by the house of their 
fathers,” tribe by tribe, and the number of each 
tribe is given “by their generations, after their 
families, by the house of their fathers, according to 
the number of tlie names, by their polls,” Num. i., 
iii. This census was repeated 38 years afterwards, 
and the names of the- families added, as we find in 
Num. xxvi. According to these genealogical divis- 
ions they pitched their tents, and marched, and 
offered their gifts and offerings, and chose the spies. 
According to the same they cast the lots by which 
the troubler of Israel, Achan, was discovered, as 
later those by which Saul was called to the throne. 
Above all, according to these divisions, the whole 
land of Canaan was parcelled out amongst them. 
But now of necessity that took place which always 
has taken place with respect to such genealogical 
arrangements, namely, that by marriage, or servi- 
tude, or incorporation as friends and allies, persons 
not strictly belonging by birth to such or such a 
family or tribe, were yet reckoned in the census as 
belonging to them, when they had acquired prop- 
erty within their borders, and were liable to the 
various sendees in peace or war which were per- 
formed under the heads of such tribes and families. 
Nobody supposes that all the Cornelii, or all the 
Campbells, sprang from one ancestor, and it is in 
the teeth of direct evidence from Scripture, as well 
as of probability, to suppose that the Jewish tribes 
contained absolutely none but such as were de- 
scended from the twelve patriarchs. & The tribe of 
Levi was probably the only one which had no ad- 
mixture of foreign blood. In many of the Script- 
ure genealogies, as e. g. those of Caleb, Joab, 


lytes, and yeiwpcu, as well as those who sprang from 
the patriarchs. The registers in Ezra and Nehemiah 
include the Nethiuim, and the children of Sc'ouinn 1 * 
serviiut*. 
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Segiib, ar.d the sons of Ilephaiab, Ac., In 1 Chf. 
iii. 21, it is quite clear that birth was not the 
ground of their incorporation into their respective 
tribes. [Beciiek; Calk it.] However, birth was, 
and continued to be throughout their whole na- 
tional course, the Jinimhition of all the Jewish 
organization, and the reigns of the more active 
and able kings and rulers were marked by atten- 
tion to genealogical operat ions. When David estab- 
lished the temple services on the footing which con- 
tinued till the time of Christ, he divided the priests 
and Levites into courses and companies, each under 
the family chief. The singers, the porters, the 
trumpeters, the players on instruments, were all 
thus genealogically distributed. In the active stir- 
ring reign of Behoboam, we have the work of Iddo 
concerning genealogies (2 Chr. xii. 15). When 
llezekiah reopened the temple, and restored the 
temple services which bad fallen into disuse, he 
reckoned the whole nation by genealogies. This 
appears from the fact of many of the genealogies 
in Chronicles terminating in Ilezekiah’s reign [Az- 
AiUAii, 5], from the expression “So all Israel were 
reckoned by genealogies” (1 Chr. ix. 1), immedi- 
ately following genealogies which do so terminate, 
and from the narrative in 2 Chr. xxxi. 10-19 prov- 
ing that, as regards the priests and Levites, such a 
complete census was taken by llezekiah. It is in- 
dicated also in 1 Chr. iv. 41. We learn too inci- 
dentally from Brov. xxv. that ITezckiah had a staff 
of scribes, who would be equally useful in transcrib- 
ing genealogical registers as in copying out Prov- 
erbs. So also in the reign of Jotham king of 
Judah, who among other great works built the 
higher gate of the house of the Lord (2 K. xv. 55), 
and was an energetic as well as a good king, we 
find a genealogical reckoning of the Beubenites (1 
Chr. v. 17), probably in connection with Jotbam’s 
waru against the Ammonites (2 Chr. xxvii. 5). 
When Zcrubbabel brought back the Captivity from 
Babylon, one of bis first cares seems to have been 
to take a census of those that returned, and to 
settle them according to their genealogies. The 
evidence of this is found in 1 Chr. ix., and the 
duplicate passage Neb. xi.; in 1 Chr. iii. 19; and 
yet more distinctly in Neh. vii. 5, and xii. In like 
manner Nehemiah, as an essential part of that na- 
tional restoration which he labored so zealously to 
promote, gathered “ together the nobles, and the 
rulers, and the people, that they might be reckoned 
by genealogy,” Neh. vii. 5, xii. 2G. The abstract 
of this census is preserved in Kzra ii. and Neh. vii., 
and a portion of it in 1 Chr. iii. 21-24. That this 
system was continued after their times, as far at 
least as the priests and Invites were concerned, we 
leam from Neh. xii. 22; and we have incidental 
evidence of the continued care of the Jews still 
later to presene their genealogies, in such passages 
of the apocryphal books as l Mace. ii. 1-5, viii. 17, 
xiv. 29, and perhaps Judith viii. 1; Tob. i. 1, Ac. 
Passing on to the time of the birth of Christ, we 
have a striking incidental proof of the continuance 
of the Jewish genealogical economy in the fact that 
'Then Augustus ordered the census of the empire to 
he taken, the Jews in the province of Syria immedi- 
ately went each one to his own city, ». e. (as is 
rlear from Joseph going to Bethlehem the city of 
David), to the city to which his tribe, family, and 
father’s house belonged. So that the return, if 
pnnmleted, doubtless exhibited the form of the old 
eensuses taken by the kings of Israel and Judah. 

Anothci proof is the existence of our lord's gen- 
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ealogy In two forms as given by St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. [Genealogy of Cueist.] The men- 
tion of Zaeharias, as “of the course of Abia,” of 
Elizabeth, as “of the daughters of Aaron,” and of 
Anna the daughter of Phanuel, as “ of the tribe 
of Aser,” are further indications of the same thing. 
And this conclusion is expressly confirmed by the 
testimony of Josephus in the opening of his Life. 
There, after deducing his own descent, “ not only 
from that race which is considered the noblest 
among the Jews, that of the priests, but from the 
first of the 24 courses ” (the course of Jehoiarib), 
and on the mother’s side from the Asmonean sov- 
ereigns, he adds, “ I have thus traced my genealogy, 
as I have found it recorded in the publie tables ” 
(tv rats drf/uoaiais SeArois avayeypa/ujutpTjv ) ; 
and again, Contr. Apion. i. § 7, he states that the 
priests were obliged to verify the descent of their 
intended wives by reference to the archives kept at 
Jerusalem; adding that it was the duty of the 
priests after every war (and he specifies the wars 
of Antiochus Kpiph., Pompey, and Q. Varus), to 
make new genealogical tables from the old ones, 
and to ascertain what women among the priestly 
families had been made prisoners, as all such were 
deemed improper to be wives of priests. As a proof 
of the care of the Jews in such matters he further 
mentions that in his day the list of successive high 
priests preserved in the public records extended 
through a period of 2000 years. From all this it 
is abundantly manifest that the Jewish genealogical 
records continued to be kept till near the destruction 
of Jerusalem, lienee we are constrained to disbe- 
lieve the story told by Afrieanus concerning the 
destruction of all the Jewish genealogies by Herod 
the Great, in order to conceal the ignohleness of 
his own origin. His statement is, that up to that 
time the Hebrew genealogies had been preserved 
entire, and the different families were traced up 
either to the patriarchs, or the first proseh tes, or 
the yei&pai or mixed people. But that on Herod's 
causing these genealogies to be burnt, only a few 
of the more illustrious Jews who had private pedi- 
grees of their own, or who could supply the lost 
genealogies from memory, or from the books of 
chronicles, were able to retain any account of their 
own lineage — among whom he says were the 
Desposyni, or brethren of our Ix>rd, from whom 
was said to be derived the scheme (given by Afri- 
eanus) for reconciling the two genealogies of Christ. 
But there can be little doubt that the registers of 
the Jewish tribes and families perished at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and not before. Some par- 
tial records may, however, have survived that event, 
as it is probable, and indeed seems to be implied in 
Josephus’s statement, that at least the priestly 
families of the dispersion had records of their own 
genealogy. We learn too from Benjamin of Tudela, 
that in his day the princes of the Captivity pro- 
fessed to trace their descent to David, and he al« 
names others, e. <j. Ib Calonymos, “a descendant 
of the house of David, as proved by his pedigree,’ 
vol. i. p. 32, and lb Kleaznr Ben Tsemach, “who 
possesses a pedigree of his descent from the prophet 
Samuel, and knows the melodies which were sung 
in the temple during its existence,” ib. p. 100, Ac. 
He also mentions descendants of the tribes of Dan, 
Zabulon, and Naphtali, among the mountains of 
Khasvin, whose prince was of the tribe of I/wi. 
Hie patriarchs of Jerusalem, so called from the 

Hebrew /TOS claimed descent from llillel 
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t.be Babylonian, of whom it is said that a genealogy, 
Sound at Jerusalem, declared his descent from David, 
and Abital. Others, however, traced his descent 
from Benjamin, and from David only through a 
daughter of Shephatiah « (Wolf, B. II. iv. 380). 
But however tradition may have preserved for a 
while true genealogies, or imagination and pride 
have coined fictitious ones, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it may be safely affirmed that the Jewish 
genealogical system then came to an end. Essen- 
tially connected as it was with the tenure of the 
land on the one hand, and with the peculiar priv- 
ileges of the houses of David and Levi on the other, 
it naturally failed when the land was taken away 
from the Jewish race, and when the promise to 
David was fulfilled, and the priesthood of Aaron 
superseded by the exaltation of Christ to the right 
hand of God. The remains of the genealogical 
spirit among the later Jews (which might of course 
be much more fully illustrated from Rabbinical 
literature) has only been glanced at to show how 
deeply it had penetrated into the Jewish national 
mind. 6 It remains to be said that just notions of 
the nature of the Jewish genealogical records are 
of great importance with a view to the right inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Let it only be remembered 
that these records have respect to political and ter- 
ritorial divisions, as much as to strictly genealogical 
descent, and it will at once be seen how erroneous 
a conclusion it may be, that all who are called 
“ sons ” of such or such a patriarch, or chief father, 
must necessarily be his very children. Just as in 
the very first division into tribes Manasseh and 
Ephraim were numbered with their uncles, as if 
they had been sons instead of grandsons (Gen. 
xlviii. 5) of Jacob, so afterwards the names of per- 
sons belonging to different generations would often 
stand side by side as heads of families or houses, 
and be called the sons of their common ancestor. 
For example, Gen. xlvi. 21 contains grandsons as 
well as sons of Benjamin [Belah], and Ex. vi. 24 
probably enumerates the son and grandson of Assir 
as heads, with their father, of the families of the 
Korhites. And so in innumerable instances. If 
any one family or house became extinct, some other 
would succeed to its place, called after its own chief 
father. Hence of course a census of any tribe drawn 
up at a later period would exhibit different divisions 
from one drawn up at an earlier. Compare, e. g., 
the list of courses of priests in Zerubbabel’s time 
(Neh. xii.), with that of those in David’s time (1 
Chr. xxiv.). c The same principle must be borne 
in mind in interpreting any particular genealogy. 
The sequence of generations may represent the suc- 
cession to such or such an inheritance or headship 
of tribe or family, rather than the relationship of 
father and son/* Again, where a pedigree was 
abbreviated, it would naturally specify such genera- 
tions as would indicate from what chief houses the 


« Some further information on these modern Jewish 
genealogis is giveu in a note to p. 32 of Asher’s Bmj. 
vf Tudria , vol. ii. p. 6. 

b Thus in the Targum of Esther we have Haman’s 
pedigree traced through 21 generations to the " impious 
Esau ; ” and Mordecai’s through 42 generations to 
Abraham. The writer makes 33 generations from 
Abrahan. to King Saul ! 

c The Jews say that only 4 courses came back with 
ferubbabel, aud that they were subdivided into 24, 
laving the rights of such courses as should return 
from captivity. See Selden, Opp. v. i. t. i. p. x. 

** f: The term f son of ' appears to have been used 
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person descended. In cases where a name wa< 
common the father’s name would be added for dis- 
tinction only. These reasons would be well under- 
stood at the time, though it may be difficult now 
to ascertain them positively. Thus in the pedigree 
of Ezra (Ezr. vii. 1-5 J, it would seem that both 
Seraiah and Azariah were heads of houses (Neh. x. 
2); they are both therefore named. Hilkiah is 
named as having been high-priest, and his identity 
is established by the addition “ the son of Shallnm” 

(1 Chr. vi. 13); the next named is Zadok, the 
priest in David’s time, who was chief of the 16 
courses, sprung from Eleazar, and then follows a 
complete pedigree from this Zadok to Aaron. But 
then as regards the chronological use of the Script- 
ure genealogies, it follows from the above view that 
great caution is necessary in using them as meas- 
ures of time, though they are invaluable for this • 
purpose whenever we can be sure that they are 
complete. What seems necessary to make them 
trustworthy measures of time is, either that they 
should have special internal marks of being com- 
plete, such as where the mother as well as the 
father is named, or some historical circumstance 
defines the several relationships, or, that there 
should be several genealogies, all giving the same 
number of generations within the same termini. 
When these conditions are found it is difficult to 
overrate the value of genealogies for chronology. In 
determining however the relation of generations to 
time, some allowance must be made for the station 
in life of the persons in question. From the early 
marriages of the princes, the average of even 30 
years to a generation will probably be found too' 
long for the kings. 6 

Another feature in the Scripture genealogies 
which it is worth while to notice is the recurrence 
of the same name, or modifications of the same 
name, such as Tobias, Tobit, Nathan, Mattatha, 
and even of names of the same signification, in the 
same family. This is an indication of the careful- 
ness with which the Jews kept their pedigrees (as 
otherwise they could not have known the names of 
their remote ancestors); it also gives a clew by 
which to judge of obscure or doubtful genealogies. 

The Jewish genealogies have two forms, one 
giving the generations in a descending, the other 
in an ascending scale. Examples of the descend- 
ing form may be seen in Ruth iv. 18-22, or 1 Chr. 
iii. Of the ascending, 1 Chr. vi. 33-43 (A. V.); 
Ezr. vii. 1-5. The descending form is expressed 
by the formula A begat B, and B begat C. &c 
or, the sons of A, B his son, C his son, &c. ; or, 
the sons of A, b, c, d; and the sons of B, c, d, 
e; and the sons of C, E, f, g, &c. The ascend- 
ing is always expressed in the same way. Of the 
two, it is obvious that the descending scale is the 
one in which we are most likely to find collateral 
descents, inasmuch as it implies that the object is 


throughout the East in those days, as it still is, to 
denote connection generally, either by descent or suc- 
cession ” (Layard’s Nin. fy Bab. p. 613). The observa- 
tion is to explain the inscription tf Jehu the son of 
Omri.” 

e Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, in a paper read before the 
ft Chronolog. Instit.,” endeavors to show that a gen- 
eration in Scripture language = 40 year3 ; and that St 
Matthew’s three divisions of 14 generations, conse- 
quently, equal each 560 years; a calcuUtiou which 
suits his chronological scheme exactly, by placing tb« 
Captivity in the year b. c. 563. 
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to enumerate the heirs of the person at the head 
of the stem ; and if direct heirs failed at any ]>oint, 
collateral ones would have to be inserted. In all 
cases, too, where the original document was pre- 
served, when the direct line failed, the heir would 
naturally place his own name next to his immediate 
predecessor, though that predecessor was not his 
father, but only his kinsman. Whereas in the 
ascending scale there can be no failure in the nature 
of things. Hut neither form is in itself more or 
less tit than the other to express either proper or 
imputed filiation. 

Females are named in genealogies when there is 
any thing remarkable about them, or when any 
right or property is transmitted through them. 
See Gen. xi. 29, xxii. 23, xxv. 1-4, xxxv. 22-26; 
Ex. vi. 23; Xum. xxvi. 33; 1 Chr. ii. 4, 19, 50, 
* 35, Ac. 

The genealogical lists of names are peculiarly 
liable to corruptions of the text, and there are many 
such in the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Ac. Jerome 
speaks of these corruptions having risen to a fearful 
height in the LXX. : “ Sylvam nominum quae 
scriptorum vitio eonfusa sunt.” “ Ita in Graee. et 
Eat. Codd. hie nominum liber vitiosus est, ut non 
tam Hebraea quam barbara quredam et Sarmatiea 
nomina conjecta arbitrandum sit.” “ Ssepe tria 
nomina, suhtractis 6 medio syllabis, in unum vo- 
eabulum eogunt, vel . . . unum nomen ... in 
duo vel tria voeabula dividunt ” ( Profat . in Para - 
kip.). In like manner the lists of high-priests in 
Josephus are so corrupt that the names are scarcely 
recognizable. This must be home in mind in deal- 
ing with the genealogies. 

The Bible genealogies give an unbroken descent 
of the house of David from the creation to the 
time of Christ. The registers at Jerusalem must 
have supplied the same to the priestly and many 
other families. They also inform us of the origin 
of most of the nations of the earth, and carry the 
genealogy of the Edomitish sovereigns down to 
about the time of Saul. Viewed as a whole, it is 
a genealogical collection of surpassing interest and 
accuracy. (Bawlinson’s Ilerod. vol. i. ch. 2; Bar- 
rington's C meal. Tab.; Selden’s lEorfo, passim; 
Her}, of Tudtla's Jtin.. by A. Asher.) 

A. C. H. 

* The late Prof. Auberlen has some thoughts on 
this subject of the “genealogies,” particularly those 
in the hook of Genesis, of which it may he well 
to remind the reader, lie calls attention especially 
to the uses of such registers among the Hebrews, 
in whose minds it was so important to keep alive a 
consciousness of their mission as a national family, 
set apart for peculiar religious purposes. Such 
registers are “without doubt the oldest medium 
through which history was handed down among 
men. . . . Those in the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis are perhaps the most ancient examples, 
first of an oral, and then of a written tradition, that 
there are on earth. . . . They furnish the easting 
or framework of history, in the names and num- 
bers of which they largely consist; hut such data, 
it is to he remarked, are to the Oriental living 
tilings; they are to him as a gallery of family 
pictures, with which an ever fresh remembrance 
and oral tradition may connect many particulars 
which are not recorded. Of the transmission of 
•uch accessory facts, we have a remarkable instance 
in Gen. v. 21-24. The case of the Table of Na- 
»ious, so called, in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
tfiows how readily the genealogical register expands 
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itself to historiography, genealogy to ethnography 
and ethnography to history (see Acts xvii. 26 > 
This Table contains notices of the germinant or- 
ganization of states and kingdoms with which his- 
tory in its narrower sense begins.” It is remarked 
as disclosing the main object and interest of “ the 
genealogies,” that they attach themselves almost 
exclusively to the line of descent from Adam, which 
contains the progenitors of the chosen race, of 
which in the fullness of time Christ was to he born, 
while as to Cain a few names only are mentioned, 
and soon the succession in that line is broken off 
altogether. Thus in Gen. xi. 10, the Messianic 
genealogy becomes distinct from the general or 
human genealogy; or, in other words, the human 
genealogy derives its importance from the Messianic. 
The significance of these registers, it is maintained, 
is to be mainly found in the recognition of this 
Messianic element which pervades them. See tie 
full discussion in Auberlen's Cbitliche Offtnbarum : 
ein apologetic her Yersuch, pp. 123-131 (trails, in 
the Bill. Sacra, 18G5, pp. 395-405). H. 

GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST. 
The New Testament gives us the genealogy of hut 
one person, that of our Saviour. The priesthood 
of Aaron having ceased, the possession of the land 
of Canaan being transferred to the Gentiles, there 
being under the N. T. dispensation no difference 
between circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian 
and Scythian, bond and free, there is but One 
whose genealogy it concerns us as Christians to he 
acquainted with, that of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Him the prophets announced as the seed of Abra- 
ham and the son of David, and the angel declared 
that to him should he given the throne of his father 
David, that he might reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever. His descent from David and Abraham 
being therefore an essential part of his Messiahship, 
it was right that his genealogy should be given as 
a portion of Gospel truth. Considering, further, 
that to the Jews first he was manifested and 
preached, and that his descent from David and 
Abraham was a matter of special interest to them, 
it seems likely that the proof of his descent would 
he one especially adapted to convince them; *» 
other words that it would be drawn from documents 
which they deemed authentic. Such were the ge- 
nealogical records preserved at Jerusalem. [Gknk- 
alogy.] And when to the above considerations 
we add the fact that the lineage of Joseph was 
actually made out from authentic records for the 
purpose of the civil census ordered by Augustus, it 
becomes morally certain that the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ was extracted from the public registers. 
Another consideration adds yet further conviction. 
It has often excited surprise that the genealogies of 
Christ should both give the deseent of Joseph, and 
not Mary. But if these genealogies were those con- 
tained in the public registers, it could not be other- 
wise. In them Jesus, the son of Mary, the es- 
poused wife of Joseph, could only appear as Joseph’s 
son (comp. John i. 45). In transterring them to 
the pa<;es of the Gospels, the evangelists only added 
the qualifying expression “as was supposed ” (Luke 
iii. 23, and its equivalent, Matt. i. 16). 

But now to approach the difficulties with which 
the genealogies of Christ are thought to he beset. 
These difficulties have seemed so considerable in all 
ages as to drive commentators to very strange shifts. 
Some, as early as the second century, broached th« 
notion, which Julius Africanus vigorously repudi 
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•tee, that the genealogies are imaginary lists de- 
lignea only to set forth the union of royal and 
priestly descent in Christ. Others, on the contrary, 
to silence this and similar solutions, brought in a 
“ Deus ex machina,” in the shape of a tradition 
derived from the Desposyni, in which by an ingen- 
ious application of the law of 1 .evirate to uterine 
brothers, whose mother had married first into the 
house of Solomon, and afterwards into the house 
of Nathan, some of the discrepancies were recon- 
ciled, though the meeting of the two genealogies 
In Zerubbabel and Salathiel is wholly unaccounted 
for. Later, and chiefly among Protestant divines, 
the theory was invented of one genealogy being 
Joseph’s and the other Mary’s, a theory in direct 
contradiction to the plain letter jf the Scripture 
narrative, and leaving untouched as many diffi- 
culties as it solves. The fertile invention of An- 
nins of Viterbo forged a book in Philo’s name, 
which accounted for the discrepancies by asserting 
that all Christ's ancestors, from David downwards, 
had two names. The circumstance, however, of 
one line running up to Solomon, and the other to 
Nathan, was overlooked. Other fanciful sugges- 
tions have been offered; while infidels, from Por- 
phyry downwards, have seen in what they call the 
contradiction of Matthew and Luke a proof of the 
spuriousness of the Gospels; and critics like Pro- 
fessor Norton, a proof of such portions of Scripture 
being interpolated. Others, like Alford, content 
themselves with saying that solution is impossible, 
without further knowledge than we possess. But 
it is not too much to say that after all, in regard 
to the main points, there is no difficulty at all, if 
only the documents in question are dealt with rea- 
sonably, and after the analogy of similar Jewish 
documents in the 0. T. — and that the clews to a 
right understanding of them are so patent, and so 
strongly marked, that it is surprising that so much 
diversity of opinion should have existed. The fol- 
lowing propositions will explain the true construc- 
tion of these genealogies : — 

1. They are both the genealogies of Joseph, i. e. 
of Jesus Christ, as the reputed and legal son of 
loseph and Mary. One has only to read them to 
oe satisfied of this. The notices of Joseph as being 
of the house of David, by the same evangelists who 
give the pedigree, are an additional confirmation 
(Matt. i. 20; Luke i. 27, ii. 4, <fec.), and if these 
pedigrees were extracted from the public archives, 
they must have been Joseph’s. 

2. The genealogy of St. Matthew is, as Grotius 
most truly and unhesitatingly asserted, Joseph’s 
genealogy as legal successor to the throne of David, 
i. e. it exhibits the successive heirs of the kingdom 
ending with Christ, as Joseph’s reputed son. St. 
Luke's is Joseph's private genealogy, exhibiting his 
real birth, as David’s son, and thus showing why 
he was heir to Solomon’s crowu. This is capable 
of being almost demonstrated. If St. Matthew’s 
genealogy had stood alone, and we had no further 
information on this subject than it affords, we might 
indeed have thought that it was a genealogical stem 
in the strictest sense of the word, exhibiting Jo- 
seph’s forefathers in succession, from David down- 
wards. But immediately we find a second genealogy 
of Joseph — that in St. Luke’s Gospel — such is no 
longer a reasonable opinion. Because if St. Mat- 
thew’s genealogy, tracing as it does the successive 
generations through the long line of Jewish kings, 
md been Joseph’s real paternal stem, there could 
jot possibly have been room for a second genealogy. 
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The steps of ancestry coinciding with the steps of 
succession, one pedigree only could in the nature of 
things be proper. The mere existence, therefore, o* 
a second pedigree, tracing Joseph's ancestry througl 
private persons, by the side of one tracing it through 
kings, is in itself a proof that the latter is not the 
true stein of birth. When, with this clew, we 
examine St. Matthew's list, to discover whether it 
contains in itself any evidence as to when the lineal 
descent was broken, we fix at once upon Jechonias, 
who could not, we know, be literally the father of 
Salathiel, because the word of God by the mouth 
of Jeremiah had pronounced him childless , and 
declared that none of his seed should sit upon the 
throne of Davtd, or rule in Judah (Jer. xxii. 30). 
The same thing had been declared concerning his 
father Jehoiakim in Jer. xxxvi. 30. Jechonias, 
therefore, could not be the father of Salathiel, nor 
could Christ spring either from him or his father. 
Here then we have the most striking confirmation 
of the justice of the inference drawn from finding a 
second genealogy, namely, that St. Matthew gives 
the succession , not the strict birth ; and we con- 
clude that the names after the childless Jechonias 
are those of his next heirs, as also in 1 Chr. iii. 17. 
One more look at the two genealogies convinces us 
that this conclusion is just; for we find that the 
two next names following Jechonias, Salathiel and 
Zorobabel, are actually taken from the other gene- 
alogy, which teaches us that Salathiel's real father 
was Neri, of the house of Nathan. It becomes, 
therefore, perfectly certain that Salathiel of the 
house of Nathan became heir to David’s throne 
on the failure of Solomon’s line in Jechonias, and 
that as such he and his descendants were transferred 
as “sons of Jeconiah ” to the royal genealogical 
table, according to the principle of the Jewish law 
laid down Num. xxvii. 8-11. The two genealogies 
then coincide for two, or rather for four generations, 
as will be shown below. There then occur six 
names in St. Matthew, which are not found in St. 
Luke; and then once more the two geuealogies co- 
incide in the name of Matthan or Matthat (Matt, 
i. 15; Luke iii. 24), to whom two different sons, 
Jacob and Heli, are assigned, but one and the same 
grandson and heir Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
and the reputed father of Jesus, who is called 
Christ. The simple and obvious explanation of 
this is, on the same principle as before, that Joseph 
was descended from Joseph, a younger son of Abiud 
(the Juda of Luke iii. 26), but that on the failure 
of the line of Abiud’s eldest son in Eleazar, Jo- 
seph’s grandfather Matthan became the heir ; that 
Matthan had two sons, Jacob and Heli; that Jacob 
had no son, and consequently that Joseph, the son 
of his younger brother Heli, became heir to his 
uncle, and to the throne of David. Thus the 
simple principle that one evangelist exhibits that 
genealogy which contained the successive heirs to 
David’s and Solomon's throne, while the other 
exhibits the paternal stem of him who was the 
heir, explains all the anomalies of the two pedigrees, 
their agreements as well as their discrepancies, anc 
the circumstance of there being two at all. It 
must be added that not only does this theory ex- 
plain all the phenomena, but that that portion of 
it which asserts that Luke gives Joseph’s paternal 
stem receives a most remarkable confirmation from 
the names which compose that stem. For if 
begin with Nathan, we find that his son, Mattatha, 
and four others, of whom the last was grandfathei 
to Joseph, had names which are merely modifier 
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tions of Nathan (Matthat twice, and Mattathias 
twice); or, if we begin with Joseph, we shall find 
no less than three of his name between him and 
Nathan: an evidence, of the most convincing kind, 
that Joseph was lineally descended from Nathan in 
the way St. Luke represents him to be (comp. 
Zecli. xii. 12). 

3. Mary, the mother of Jesus, was in all prob- 
ability the daughter of Jacob, and first cousin to 
Joseph her husband. 0 So that in point of /be/, 
though not of /win, both the genealogies are as 
much hers as her husband’s. 

But besides these main difficulties, as they have 
been thought to be, there are several others which 
cannot be passed over in any account, however con- 
2 ise, of the genealogies of Christ. The most start- 
ling is the total discrepancy between them both and 
that of Zerubbabel in the O. T. (1 Chr. iii. 19-24). 
In this last, of seven sons of Zernbbabel not one 
bears the name, or any thing like the name, of 
Khesa or Abiud. And of the next generation not 
one bears the name, or any thing like the name, of 
Kliakim or Joanna, which are in the corresponding 
generation in Matthew and Luke. Nor can any 
subsequent generations be identified. But this 
difference will be entirely got rid of, and a remark- 
able harmony established in its place, if we suppose 
Khesa, who is named in St. Luke’s Gospel as Zernb- 
babel’s son, to have slipped into the text from the 
margin. Jilasn is in fact not a name at all, but it 
is the Chaldee title of the princes of the Captivity, 
who at the end of the second, and through the 
third century after Christ, rose to great eminence 
in the East, assumed the state of sovereigns, and 
were considered to be of the house of David. (See 
preceding article, p. 882 b.) These princes then 
were exactly what Zerubbabel was in his day. It 

is very probable, therefore, that this title, 

Rhesct , should have been placed against the name 
of Zerubbabel by some early Christian Jew, and 
thence crept into the text. If this he so, St. Luke 
w r ill then give Joanna, ’Iwavvas, as the son ol 
Zerubbabel. But 'Iwavvas is the very same name 

as Ilnnaninh , rP2pn, the son of Zerubbabel ac- 
cording to 1 Chr. ’iii. *19. [IlANANlAll.] Ill St. 
Matthew this generation is omitted. In the next 
generation we identify Matthew’s Ab-jud (Abiud), 

"KfiTOS, with Luke’s Juda, in the Hebrew of 
that day T'irP (Jud), and both with llodaiah, 
Jjrp’nin, of I Chr. iii. 24 (a name which is act- 
ually interchanged with Juda, iTTirP, Ezr. iii. 9; 
Nell. xi. 9, compared with Ezr. ii. 40; 1 Chr. ix. 
7), by the simple process of supposing the Shcmaiah, 

of 1 Chr. iii. 22 to be the same person 

as the Shimei, ''VfoW, of ver. 19: thus at the 
same time cutting o*tf all those redundant genera- 
tions which bring this genealogy in 1 Chr. iii. 
down some 200 years later than any other in the 
book, and long after the close of the canon. 

The next difficulty is the difference in the num- 
ber of generations between the two genealogies. 
St. Matthew’s division into three fourteens gives 
■jnly 42, while St. Luke, from Abraham to Christ 


a llippnlytus of Thebes, In tho 10th century, os- 
nrjed that Mary was gram Daughter of Matthau, but 
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inclusive, reckons 5G, or, which is more to the point 
(since the generations between A1 raham and David 
are the same in both genealogies), while St. Mat- 
thew reckons 28 from David to Christ, St. Luke 
reckons 43, or 42 without Khesa. But the gene- 
alogy itself supplies the explanation. In the sec 
ond tessarodecad, including the kings, we know 
that three generations are omitted — Ahuziah, Jo- 
ash, Amaziah — in order to reduce the generations 
from 17 to 14: the difference between these 17 and 
the 19 of St. Luke being very small. So in like 
manner it is obvious that the generations have been 
abridged in the same way in the third division to 
keep to the number 14. The true number would 
be one much nearer St. Luke's 23 (22 without 
Khesa), implying the omission of about seven gen- 
erations in this last division. Dr. Mill has shown 
that it w r as a common practice with the Jews to 
distribute genealogies into divisions, each contain- 
ing some favorite or mystical number, and that, in 
order to do this, generations were either repeated 
or left out. Thus in Philo the generations from 
Adam to Moses are divided into two decads and 
one hebdomad, by the repetition of Abraham. 
But in a Samaritan poem the very same scries is 
divided into two decads only, by the omission of 
six of the least important names ( 1 ’indication, pp. 
110-118). 

Another difficulty is the apparent deficiency in 
the number of the last tessarodecad, which seem9 
to contain only 13 names. But the explanation of 
this is, that either in the process of translation, or 
otherwise, the names of Jehoiakim and Jehoiaehin 
have got confused and expressed by the one name 
Jechonias. For that Jechonias, in ver. 11, means 
Jehoiakim, while in ver. 12 it means Jehoiaehin, is 
quite certain, as Jerome saw long ago. Jehoiaehin 
had no brothers, hut Jehoiakim had three brothers, 
of whom two at least sat upon the throne, if not 
three, 6 and were therefore named in the genealogy, 
'l'he two names are very commonly considered as 
the same, both by Greek and Latin writers, e. y. 
Clemens Alex., Ambrose, Africanus, Epiphanius, 
as well as the author of 1 Esdr. (i. 37, 43), and 
others. Irenams also distinctly asserts that Jo- 
seph’s genealogy, as given by St. Matthew, expresses 
both Joiakim and Jechonias. It seems that this 
identity of name* has led to some corruption in the 
text of very early date, and that the clause ’Rx 0 * 
vlas Sc 2yfvw)(xe t bv > Iex 0,/ ‘ a * / l )as fallen out 
between avrov and ^7rl rrjs /act- BajS-, in ver. 11. 
The Cod. Vat. B contains the clause only after 
Baj3oAwros in ver. 12, where it seems less proper 
(see Alford’s Greek Test.). 

The last difficulty of sufficient importance to l»e 
mentioned here is a chronological one. In l>oth 
the genealogies there are but three names between 
Salmon and David — Iloaz, Obed, Jesse. But, 
according to the common chronology, from the 
entrance into Canaan (when Salmon was come to 
man’s estate) to the birth of David was 405 years, 
or from that to 500 years and upwards. Now for 
about an equal period, from Solomon to Jehoiachin > 
St. Luke’s genealogy contains 20 names. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, either the chronology or the gene- 
alogy is wrong. But it cannot he the gencalog) 
(which is related four times over without any ran. 
ation), because it is supported by eiyht other gene- 


by her mother (Patrltlus, Dissert, lx. &c., D* dm 
Jrs. Christ i). 

I fc See Jor. xxil. 11. 
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*logie«, a which all contain about the same number 
of generations from the Patriarchs to David as 
David’s own line does: except that, as was to be 
sxpected from Judah, Boaz, and Jesse being all 
advanced in years at the time of the birth of their 
sons, David’s line is one of the shortest. The 
number of generations in the genealogies referred 
to is 14 in five, 15 in two, and 11 in one, to corre- 
spond with the 11 in David’s line. There are other 
genealogies where the series is not complete, but 
not one which contains more generations. It is 
the province therefore of Chronology to square its 
calculations to the genealogies. It must suffice 
here to assert that the shortening the interval be- 
tween the Exodus and David by about 200 years, 
which brings it to the length indicated by the gene- 
alogies, does in the most remarkable manner bring 
Israelitish history into harmony with Egyptian, 
with the traditional Jewish date of the Exodus, 
with the fragment of Edomitish history preserved 
in Gen. xxxvi. 31-39, and with the internal evi- 
dence of the Israelitish history itself. The follow- 
ing pedigree will exhibit the successive generations 
as given by the two Evangelists : — 

According 

to 

St. Luke. 


Adam 

1 

Seth 

Saruch (Serug) 

| 

Nachor 

Enoa 

1 

Cainan 

Thara (Terah) 

1 

According Abraham 

Maleleel 

to Matt. | 

1 

and Luke. Iaaac 

Jared 

I 

| 

Jacob 

Enoch 

1 

Judah 

Mathuaala 

1 

1 

Phare z 

Lamech 

1 

I 

Ezrom 

Noah 

| 

1 

Aram (Ram) 

8hem 

I 

Aminadab 

Arphaxad 

Naasson 

I 

Cainan 

1 

I 

Salmon=Racha' 

Sula 

1 

Booz=Ruth 

Heoer 

I 

| 

Obed 

Phalec (Peleg) 

1 

Jease 

Ragan (Reu) 

1 

David=Bathshebe 


Solomon According 

NatLan 

I to Luke. 

1 

Roboam 

Mattatha 

Abia 

Me nan 

Aaa 

Melca 

Josaphat 

Eiiakim 

Joram (Ahaziah, 

Jon an 

Joaah, Amaziali) 

Ozlas 

Joseph 


1 

Juda 

Joatham 

1 

I 

Simeon 

Achaz 

l 

Levi 

Ezekias 

| 

1 

Matthat 

Man asses 

I 

1 

Jorim 

Amon 

| 

I 

Eliezer 

Josias 

| 

Jechoniaa (i. e. Je- 

Jose 

lioiakim) and hia 

brothers (i. e. Je- 
hoahnz, Zedekiah, 

| 

Elmodam 

and Shallum) 

1 


<* Those of Zadok, HemaD Ahimoth, Asaph, Ethan, 
iD 1 Chr. vi. ; that of Abiathar, made up from dif- 
ferent notices of his ancestors in 1 Sam. ; that of Saul, 


Jechoniaa (». e. Je- 
hoiachin), child- 
less 


His heir was 


(Matt, and Luke) 

, r 


Com* in 
A<idi 
Me\chi 
Neri 


l 


Salathiel 

Zorobabel (the Prince or Knesa) 

Joanna (nananiah, in 1 Chr. iii. 12 
omitted by Matthew, i. 13) 

Tuda, or Ab-iud (Hodaiah, 1 Chr 
iii. 24) 


Matt. EiiaLim 
I 

Azor 

Sadoc 

Acnim 

Eliud 

Eleazar 


Luke. Joseph 
Semei 
Mattathia* 
Maath 
Nape 
Esli 
Naum 
Amos 
Mattathiaa 
Joseph 
Janna 
Melchi 
Levi 

(Matt, and Luke.) \ 

His heir was Matthan or Matthat 

I 

Jacob Hell 

| (Matt, and Luke.) \ 


Mary = Jacob’s heir was Joseph 

Jesus, called Christ. 

Thus it will be seen that the whole number of 
generations from Adam to Christ, both inclusive, 
is 74, without the second Cainan and Rhesa. In- 
cluding these two, and adding the name of God, 
Augustine reckoned 77, and thought the number 
typical of the forgiveness of all sins in baptism by 
Him who was thus born in the 77th generation, 
alluding to Matt, xviii. 22; with many other won- 
derful speculations on the hidden meaning of the 
numbers 3, 4, 7, 10, 11. and their additions and 
multiplications ( Qucest. Evang 1. ii. c. 6). Irenseus, 
who probably, like Africanus and Eusebius, omitted 
Matthat and Levi, leckoned 72 generations, which 
he connected with the 72 nations, into which, ac- 
cording to Gen. x. (LXX.), mankind was divided, 
and so other fathers likewise. 

For an account of the different explanations that 
have been given, both by ancient and modern com- 
mentators, the reader may refer to the elaborate 
Dissertation of Patritius in his 2d vol. Be Evan - 
geliis ; who, however, does not contribute much to 
elucidate the difficulties of the case. The opinions 
advanced in the foregoing article are fully discussed 
in the writer’s work on the Genealogies of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and much valuable matter will 
be found in Dr. Mills’ Vindication of the Geneal ., 
and in Grotius’s note on Luke iii. 23. Other trea- 
tises are, Gomarus, Be Geneal . Christi ; Hottinger, 
Bissert. duce de Geneal. Chiisti; G. G. Yoss, Bt 
J. Chr. Geneal . ; Yardley, On the Geneal. of J, 
Chr., &c. A. C. H. 


from 1 Chr. viii., ix , and 1 Sam. Lx. ; and that <x 
Zabad in 1 Chr. ii. 
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GENERATION. 1. Abstract. — Time, either 
lefmite or indefinite. The primary meaning of the 

Heb. "lVT is revolution; hence period of time: 
comp. i rcp/oSoy, tviavris, and annus . From the 
general idea of a period comes the more special 
notion of an age or generation of men, the ordi- 
nary period of human life, hi this point of view 
the history of the word seems to be directly con- 
trasted with that of the l^at. secnlum ; which, 
starting with the idea of breed, or race, acquired 
the secondary signification of a definite period of 
time (Censoriu. de Die XttL c. 17). 

In the long-lived Patriarchal age a generation 
seems to have been computed at 100 years (Gen. 

xv. 1G; comp. 13, and Ex. xii. 40); the later 
reckoning, however, was the same which has been 
adopted by other civilized nations, namely, from 
thirty to forty years (Job xlii. 10). For genera- 
tion in the sense of a definite period of time, see 
Gen. xv. 1G; Reut. xxiii. 3, 4, 8, Ac. 

As an indefinite period of time: for time past 
see Reut. xxxii. 7: Is. Iviii. 12; for time future 
see Ps. xlv. 17, lxxii. 5, Ac. 

2. Concrete . — The men of an age, or time. So 
generation = contemjwrarie s (Gen. vi. 9; Is. liii. 
8 ; see Lowth ad loc. ; Ges. Lex. ; better than 
“aeterna geueratio,” or “ multitudo ereditura”); 
posterity , especially in legal formulae (Lev. iii. 17, 
Ac.); fathtrSy or ancestors (Ps. xlix. 19; Kosenm. 
Schol. ad loc.; comp. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 28). Dropping 
the idea of time, generation comes to mean a race , 
or class of men; e. g. of the righteous (Ps. xiv. 
5, Ac.); of the wicked (Reut. xxxii. 5; Jer. vii. 
29, where “generation of his wrath ” = against 
whieli God is angry). 

In A. V. of N. 'lest, three words are rendered 
by generation : — 

(1.) TeVems, properly generatio ; but in Matt, 
i. 1 fii(3\os yeveffews *= rTVlVlFl IpD — a ge- 
nealogical scheme. (2.) Tew-hpara, pi- of yewg/aa, 
Matt. iii. 7, Ac., A. V. generation ; more properly 
brooel [of vipers]y as the result of generation in its 
primary sense. (3.) reined in most of its uses 

corresponds with the Heb. "iVT [see above]. 

For the abstract and indefinite, see Luke i. 50; 
Eph. iii. 2i (A. V. “ages”), future: Acts xv. 21 
(A. V. “of old time”), Eph. iii. 5 (A. V. 
“ages”), past. For concrete, see Matt. xi. 1G. 

For generation without reference to time, see Luke 

xvi. 8, “in their generation ” [A. V.], i. e. in their 

disposition, “ indoles, ingeninm, et ratio homi- 
nuin,” a (Schleusn.): in Matt. i. 17, “all the gen- 
erations;” either concrete use, sc. “familiae sibi 
invieem succedentes; ” or abstract and definite , ac- 
cording to the view which may be taken of the 
difficulties connected with the genealogies of our 
Lord. [Gknkaloov.] T. E. 11. 

♦GENERATION or GENERATIONS, 
as the translation of rrnVin or yeveffi s t has 
these secondary meanings in the A. V. : first, a gen- 
ealogical register (as Gen. v. 1); second, a family 
History (Gen. vi. 9, xxv. 19, etc.), since early his- 
tory among the Orientals is drawn so much from 


a • Meyer (in toe.) tikes tho Greek expression as 
meaning "In respect to their own race,” i. e. their 
Uudmlship In a moral sense. Tho worldly In their 
lenlings with each other arc wiser In worldly things 
iban the children of light In spiritual things. 11. 


genealogical registers; and third, a history of tb« 
origin of things as well as persons, e. g. of tb« 
earth (Gen. ii. 4). II. 

GENES'ARETH. In this foim the name 
appears in the edition of the A. V. of 1G11, in 
Mark vi. 53 and Luke v. 1, following the s]>eliing 
of the Vulgate. In Matt. xiv. 34, where the Yulg. 
has Genesar, the A. V. originally followed the Ite- 
ceived Greek Text — Genesuret. The oldest MSS. 
have, however, T ervijaaper in each of the three 
places. [Gknnksakkt.J 

GEN'ESIS (fVtrKn^: reWis: Genesis; 

called also by the later Jews ‘"lpD), the 

first book ©f the Law or Pentateuch. 

A. The hook of Genesis has an interest and an 
importance to which no other document of antiquity 
can pretend. If not absolutely the oldest book in 
the world, it is the oldest which lays any claim 
to being a trustworthy history. There may be 
some papyrus-rolls in our Museums which were 
written in Egypt about the same time that the 
genealogies of the Semitic race were so carefully 
collected in the tents of the Patriarchs. Put these 
rolls at best contain barren registers of little service 
to the historian. It is said that there are fragments 
of Chinese literature which in their present form 
date back as far as 2200 years n. c., and even more.* 
Put they are either calendars containing astronom- 
ical calculations, or records of merely local or tem- 
porary interest. Genesis, on the contrary, is rich 
in details respecting other races besides the race 
to which it more immediately belongs. And the 
Jewish pedigrees there so studiously preserved are 
but the scaffolding whereon is reared a temple of 
universal history. 

If the religious hooks of other nations make any 
pretensions to vie with it in antiquity, in all other 
respects they are immeasurably inferior. The Man- 
tras, the oldest portions of the Vedas, are, it would 
seem, as old as tiie fourteenth century it. c. c The 
Zendavesta, in the opinion of competent scholars, 
is of very much more modern date. Of the Chi- 
nese sacred hooks, the oldest, the Yih-king, is un- 
doubtedly of a venerable antiquity, but it is not 
certain that it was a religious hook at all; while 
the writings attributed to Confucius are certainly 
not earlier than the sixth century n. c. tl 

Put Genesis is neither like the Vedas, a collec- 
tion of hymns more or less sublime; nor like the 
Zendavesta, a philosophic speculation on the origin 
of all things; nor like the Yih-king, an unintel- 
ligible jumble whose expositors could twist it from 
a cosmological essay into a standard treatise on 
ethical philosophy. 6 It is a history, and it is a 
religious history. The earlier portion of the hook, 
so far as the end of the eleventh chapter, may be 
properly termed a history of the world; the latter 
is 'a. history of the fathers of the Jewish race. Put 
from first to last it is a religions history: it begins 
with the creation of the world and of man; it tells 
of the early happiness of a Paradise in which God 
spake with man; of the first sin ami its conse- 
quences; of the promise of Redemption ; of the 
gigantic growth of sin, and the judgment of the 
Flood; of a new earth, and a new covenant with 


b Gfrorer, Urgrxchirhtfy 1. s. 215. 
c See Colcbrookc, Axial. Rex. vii. 283, find l*rofex»»o* 
Wilson’s preface lo his translation of the Rig»Vcda 
d (Jfrlircr, l. 270. 

c lLirdwIek, Oirist and other Masterly iii i. j 16 
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ii an, its unchangeableness typified by the bow in 
the heavens; of the dispersion of the human race 
pver the world. And then it passes to the story 
of Kedeinption; to the promise given to Abraham, 
and renewed to Isaac and to Jacob, and to all that 
chain of circumstances which paved the way for the 
great symbolic act of Redemption, when with a 
mighty hand and a stretched out arm Jehovah 
brought his people out of Egypt. 

It is very important to bear in mind this relig- 
ious aspect of the history if we would put our- 
selves in a position rightly to understand it. Of 
course the facts must be treated like any other his- 
torical facts, sifted in the same way, and subjected 
to the same laws of evidence. But if we would 
judge of the work as a whole we must not forget 
the evident aim of the writer. It is only in this 
way we can understand, for instance, why the his- 
tory of the Fall is given with so much minuteness 
of detail, whereas of whole generations of men we 
have nothing but a bare catalogue. And only in 
this way can we account for the fact that by far the 
greater portion of the book is occupied not with 
the fortunes of nations, but with the biographies of 
the three patriarchs. For it was to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob that God revealed himself. It 
was to them that the promise was given, which was 
to be the hope of Israel till “the fullness of the 
time” should come. And hence to these wander- 
ing sheikhs attaches a grandeur and an interest 
greater than that of the Babels and Nimrcds of 
the world. The minutest circumstances of their 
lives are worthier to be chronicled than the rise and 
fall of empires. And this not merely from the 
patriotic feeling of the writer as a Jew, but from 
his religious feeling as one of the chosen race. He 
lived in the land given to the fathers; he looked for 
the seed promised to the fathers, in whom himself 
and all the families of the earth should be blessed. 

B. Unity and Design . — That a distinct plan 
and method characterize the work is now generally 
admitted. This is acknowledged in fact quite as 
much hy those who contend for, as by those who 
deny the existence of different documents in the 
book. Ewald and Tuch are no less decided advo- 
cates of the unity of Genesis, so far as its plan is 
concerned, than Ranke or Hengstenberg. Ewald 
indeed (in his Composition der Genesis) was the 
first who established it satisfactorily, and clearly 
pointed out the principle on which it rests. 

What, then, is the plan of the writer? First, 
we must bear in mind that Genesis is after all but 
a portion of a larger work. The five books of the 
Pentateuch form a consecutive whole : Jhey are not 
merely a collection of ancient fragments loosely 
strung together, but, as we shall prove elsewhere, 
a well-digested and connected composition. [Pen- 
tateuch.] 

The great subject of this history is the establish- 
ment of the Theocracy. Its central point is the 
giving of the Law on Sinai, and the solemn cov- 
enant there ratified, whereby the Jewish nation was 
constituted “ a kingdom of priests and a holy na- 
tion to Jehovah.” With reference to this great 
central fact all the rest of the narrative is grouped. 

Israel is the people of God. God rules in the 
midst of them, having chosen them to himself. 
But a nation must have laws, therefore He gives 
Jhem a law; and, in virtue of their peculiar rela- 
tionship to God, this body of laws is both religious 
ind political, defining their duty to God as well as 
•heir duty to their neighbor. Further, a nation 
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must have a land, and the promise of the land and 
the preparation for its possession are ail along kept 
in view. 

The book of Genesis then (with the first chap- 
ters of Exodus) describes the steps which led to the 
establishment of the Theocracy. In reading it we 
must remember that, it is but a part of a more ex- 
tended work ; and we must also bear in mind these 
two prominent ideas, which give a characteristic 
unity to the whole composition, namely, the people 
of God. and the promised land. 

We shall then observe that the history of Abra 
ham holds the same relation to the other portions 
of Genesis, which the giving of the Law does to 
the entire Pentajteuch. Abraham is the father of 
the Jewish Nation: to Abraham the Land of Ca- 
naan is first given in promise. Isaac aud Jacob, 
though also prominent figures in the narrative, yet 
do but inherit the promise as Abraham’s children, 
and Jacob especially is the chief connecting link in 
the chain of events which leads finally to the pos- 
session of the land of Canaan. In like manner the 
former section of the book is written with the same 
obvious purpose. Tt is a part of the writer's plan 
to tell us what the divine preparation of the world 
was in order to show, first, the significance of the 
call of Abraham, and next, the true nature of the 
Jewish theocracy. He does not (as Tuch asserts) 
work backwards from Abraham, till lie comes in 
spite of himself to the beginning of all things. 
He does not ask, Who was Abraham ? answering, 
of the posterity of Shem; and who was Shem? a 
son of Noah; and who was Noah? etc. But he 
begins with the creation of the world, because the 
God who created the world and the God who re- 
vealed himself to the fathers is the same God. Je- 
hovah, who commanded his people to keep holy the 
seventh day, was the same God who in six days 
created the heavens and the earth, and rested on 
the seventh day from all his work. The God who, 
when man had fallen, visited him in mercy, and 
gave him a promise of redemption and victory, is 
the God who sent Moses to deliver his people out 
of Egypt. He who made a covenant with Noah, 
and through him with “all the families of the 
earth,” is the God who also made himself known 
as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob 
In a word, creation and redemption are eternally 
linked together. This is the idea which in fact 
gives its shape to the history, although its distinct 
enunciation is reserved for the N. T. There we 
learn that all things were created by and for Christ, 
and that in him all things consist (Col. i. 1G, 17), 
and that by the church is made known unto prin- 
cipalities and powers the manifold wisdom of God 
It would be impossible, therefore, for a book which 
tells us of the beginning of the church, not to tell 
us also of the beginning of the world. 

The hook of Genesis has thus a character at once 
special and universal. It embraces the world; it 
speaks of God as the God of the whole human race. 
But as the introduction to Jewish history, it makes 
the universal interest subordinate to the national. 
Its design is to show how God revealed himself to 
the first fathers of the Jewish race, in order that 
he might make to himself a nation who should be 
his witnesses in the midst of the earth. This is 
the inner principle of unity which pervades the 
book. Its external framework we are now to ex 
amine. Five principal persons are the pillars, sc 
to speak, on which the whole superstructure rests 
! Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
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I. Adam. — The creation of the world, and the 
earliest hisiory of mankind (ch. i.-iii.). As yet, 
no divergence of the different families of man. 

II. Noah. — The history of Adam's descendants 
to the death of Noah (iv.-ix.). — Here we have (1) 
the line of Cain branching off while the history 
follows the fortunes of Seth, whose descendants 
are (2) traced in genealogic;d succession, and in an 
unbroken line as far as Noah, and (3) the history 
of Noah himself (vi.-ix.), continued to his death. 

III. Abraham. — Noah’s posterity till the death 
of Abraham (x.-xxv. 18). — Here we have (1) the 
peopling of the whole earth by the descendants of 
Noah's three sons (xi. 1-9). The history of two 
of these is then dropped, and (2) the line of Shem ' 
only pursued (xi. 10-32) as far as Terah and Abra- 
ham, where the genealogical table breaks off. (3) 
Abraham is now the prominent figure (xii.-xxv. 
18). Hut as Terah had two other sous, Nahor and 
Haran (xi. 27), some notices respecting their fam- 
ilies are added. Lot’s migration with Abraham 
into the land of Canaan is mentioned, as well as 
the fact that he was the father of Moab and Am- 
mon (xix. 37, 38), nations whose later history was 
intimately connected with that of the posterity of 
Abraham. Nahor remained in Mesopotamia, but 
his family is briefly enumerated (xxii. 20-24), 
chiefly no doubt for Uebekah's sake, who was after- 
wards the wife of Isaac. Of Abraham’s own chil- 
dren, there branches off first the line of Ishmael 
(xxi. 9, Ac.), and next fhe children byKeturah; 
and the genealogical notices of these two branches 
of his posterity are apparently brought together 
(xxv. 1-0, and xxv. 12-18), in order that, being 

% here severally dismissed at the end of Abraham’s 
life, the main stream of the narrative may flow in 
the channel of Isaac's fortunes. 

IV. Isaac. — Isaac’s life (xxv. 19-xxxv. 20), a 
life in itself retiring and uneventful. But in his 
sons the final separation takes place, leaving the 
field clear for the great story of the chosen seed. 
Even when Xahor’s family comes on the scene, as 
it does in ch. xxix., we hear only so much of it as 
is necessary to throw light on Jacob’s history. 

V. Jacob. — The history of Jacob and Joseph 
(xxxvi.-l.). — Here, after Isaac’s death, we have (1) 
the genealogy of Esau, xxxvi., who then drops out 
of tlie narrative in order that (2) the history of 
the patriarchs may be carried on without inter- 
mission to the death of Joseph (xxxvii.-l.). 

Thus it will be seen that a specific plan is pro- 
gened throughout. The main purpose is never 
forgotten. God’s relation to Israel holds the first 
place in the writer’s mind. It is this which it is 
liis object to convey. The history of that chosen 
seed who were the heirs of the promise, and the 
guardians of the divine oracles, is the only history 
which interprets man’s relation to God. By its 
light all others shine, and may he read when the 
time shall come. Meanwhile, as the different fam- 
.ies drop ofl’ here and there from the principal 
gtock, their course is briefly indicated. A hint is 
given of their parentage and their migrations; and 
then the narrative returns to its regular channel. 
Thus the whole hook may ho compared to one of 
those vast American rivers which, instead of being 
fed by tributaries, send off here and there certain 
lesser streams or bayous, ns they are termed, the 
main current meanwhile flowing on with its great 
mass of water to the sea. 

Beyond all doubt then, we may trace in the l>ook 
>f Genesis in its present form a systematic plan. 
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It is li 3 hasty compilation, no imre coUiction at 
ancient fragments without order or arrangement 
It coheres by an internal principle of unity, lu 
whole structure presents a very definite and clearly 
marked outline. But does it follow from this that 
the hook, as it at present stands, is the work ot a 
single author? 

C. Inteyrity. — This is the next question we 
have to consider. Granting that this unity of 
design, which we have already noticed, leads to the 
conclusion that the work must have been by the 
same hand, are there any reasons for supposing that 
the author availed himself in its composition of 
earlier documents? and if so, are we still able by 
critical investigation to ascertain where they have 
been introduced into the hotly of the work? 

1. Now it is almost impossible to read the book 
of Genesis with anything like a critical eye without 
being struck with the great peculiarities of style 
and Language which certain portions of it present. 
Thus, for instance, chap. ii. 3-iii. 24 is quite dif- 
ferent both from chap. i. and from chap. iv. Again, 
chap. xiv. and (according to Jahn) chap, xxiii. are 
evidently separate documents transplanted in their 
original form without correction or modification 
into the existing work. In fact there is nothing 
like uniformity of style till ve come to the history 
of Joseph. 

2. We are led to the same conclusion by the 
inscriptions which are prefixed to certain sections, 
as ii. 4, v. I, vi. 9, x. I, xi. It), 27, and seem to 
indicate so many older documents. 

3. Lastly, the distinct use of the Divine names. 
Jehovah in some sections, and Ktohim in others, is 
characteristic of two different writers; and other 
peculiarities of diction, it has been observed, fall in 
with this usage, and go far to establish the theory. 
All this is quite in harmony with what we might 
have expected a priori , namely, that if Moses or 
any later writer were the author of the hook he 
would have availed himself of existing traditions 
either oral or written. That they miyht have been 
written is now established beyond all doubt, the art 
of writing having been proved to be much earliei 
than Moses. That they tare written we infer from 
the book itself. 

Astrnc, a Belgian physician, was the first who 
broached the theory that Genesis was based on a 
collection of older documents. [I'kstatkitcii.] 
Of these lie professed to point out as many as 
twelve, the use of the Divine names, however, hav- 
ing in the first instance suggested the distinction. 
Subsequently Eichhorn adopted this theory, so far 
as to admit that two documents, the one Elohistic, 
and the other Jehovistic, were the main sources of 
the hook, though he did not altogether exclude 
others. Since his time the theory lias been main- 
tained, hut variously modified, by one class of 
critics, whilst another class has strenuously opposed 
it. Dc Wette, Knobel, Tuch, Delitzsch, Ac., think 
that tiro original documents may he traced through- 
out the work, the Jehovist, who was also probably 
the editor of the hook in its present form, having 
designed merely to complete the work of the Eloliist. 
Ilcngstenhcrg, Keil, Baumgarten, and lliivcrnick 
contend for a single author. The great weight of 
probability lies on the side of those who argue for 
the existence of different documents. The evidence 
already alluded to is strong; and nothing can l>e 
more natural than that nil honest historian should 
seek to make his work m ire valuable by embodying 
in it the most ancient rccoids of his race; ths 
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tlgher the value which they possessed in his eyes, 
the more anxious would he be to preserve them 
in their original form. Those particularly in the 
earlier portion of the work were perhaps simply 
transcribed. In one instance we have what looks 
like an omission, ii. 4, where the inscription seems 
to promise a larger cosmogony/* Here and there 
throughout the book we meet with a later remark, 
intended to explain or supplement the earlier mon- 
ument. And in some instances there seems to have 
been so complete a fusion of the two principal docu- 
ments, the Elohistic and the Jehovistic, that it is 
no longer possible accurately to distinguish them. 
The later writer, the Jehovist, instead of tran- 
scribing the Elohistic account intact, thought fit to 
blend and intersperse with it his own remarks. We 
have an instance of this, according to Hupfeld ( Die 
Quellen tier Genesis ), in chap. vii. : vv. 1-10 are 
usually assigned to the -Jehovist; but whilst he ad- 
mits this, he detects a large admixture of Elohistic 
phraseology and coloring in the narrative. But 
this sort of criticism it must be admitted is very 
doubtful. Many other instances might be men- 
tioned where there is the same difficulty in assign- 
ing their own to the several authors. Thus in 
sections generally recognized as Jehovistic, chaps, 
xii., xiii., xix., here and there a sentence or a phrase 
occurs, which seems to betray a different origin, as 
xii. 5, xiii. 6, xix. 29. These anomalies, however, 
though it may be difficult to account for them, can 
hardly be considered of sufficient force entirely to 
overthrow the theory of independent documents 
which has so much, on other grounds, to recom- 
mend it. And certainly when Iveil, Hengstenberg 
and others, who reject this theory, attempt to ac- 
count for the use of the Divine names, on the 
hypothesis that the writer designedly employed the 
one or the other name according to the subject of 
which he was treating, their explanations are often 
of the most arbitrary kind. As a whole, the docu- 
mentary character of Genesis is so remarkable when 
we compare it with the later books of the Penta- 
teuch, and is so exactly what we might expect, 
supposing a Mosaic authorship of the whole, that, 
whilst contending against the theory of different 
documents in the later portions, we feel convinced 
that this theory is the only tenable one in Genesis. 

Of the two principal documents, the Elohistic is 
the earlier. So far as we can detach its integral 
portions, they still present the appearance of some- 
thing like a connected work. This has been very 


a * This remark is unnecessary. In Gen. ii. 4 ff. 
there is a further accouat of creation, more particular 
so far as relates to the first human pair and the pro- 
visions made for them. The superscription, tf These 
are the generations of the heavens and of the earth, 1 ’ 
is specially adapted to snch an account. We should 
not expect from it an account of the creation of the 
heavens aDd the earth, or tf a larger cosmogony ” in 
any sense. The Hebrew word rendered ft generations ” 
properly meaus births , and by metonymy a record of 
births, a family record. [Genealogy ; Generations, 
Amer. ed.] In such a record incidents of family his- 
tory would naturally be interwoven (as in ch. v , espe- 
cially vv. 24, 29, and in xi. 27-32, xxx~i. 1-g), and 
hence the word came to express simply a record of 
such incidents. Thus in vi 9 ff. and under the heading 
r * These are the generations of Noah,” instead of a list 
of births we find ouly the chief events of his own life 
ind times. In xxv. 19 this heading is prefixed to the 
biief family history of Isaac, and in xxxvi ] to that 
>1 listu, and in xxxvii. 2 to that of Jacob. ^ he birth 
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well argued by Tuch (Die Gent sis, Allgun . EinL 
li.-lxv.), as well as by Ilupleld (Die Quellen der 
Genesis ), Knobel, and Delitzsch. 

Hupfeld, however, whose analysis is very careful, 
thinks that he can discover traces of three original 
records, an earlier Elohist, a Jehovist, and a later 
Elohist. These three documents were, according 
to him, subsequently united and arranged by a 
fourth person, who acted as editor of the whole. 
His argument is ingenious and worthy of consid- 
eration, though it is at thnes too elaborate to bo 
convincing. 

The following table of the use of the Divine 
Names in Genesis will enable the reader to form 
liis own judgment as to the relative probability of 
the hypotheses above mentioned. Much as com 
rnentators differ concerning some portions of the 
book, one pronouncing passages to be Elohistic, 
which another with equal confidence assigns to the 
Jehovist, the fact is certain that whole sections are 
characterized by a separate use of the Divine names. 

(1.) Sections in which Elohim is found exclu- 
sively, or nearly so: Chap, i.-ii. 3 (creation of 
heaven and earth); v. (generations of Adam, except 
ver. 29, where Jehovah occurs); vi. 9-22 (genera- 
tions of Noah); vii. 9-24 (the entering into the 
ark), but Jehovah in ver. 10; viii. 1-19 (end of 
the flood); ix. 1-17 (covenant with Noah); xvii. 
(covenant of circumcision), where, however, Jehovah 
occurs once in ver. 1, as compared with Elohim 
seven times; xix. 29-38 (conclusion of Lot’s his- 
tory); xx. (Abraham’s sojourn at Gerar), where 
again we have Jehovah once and Elohim four times, 
and ha-Elohim twice; xxi. 1-21 (Isaac’s birth and 
Ishmael’s dismissal), only xxi. 1, Jehovah; xxi. 
22-34 (Abraham’s covenant with Abimelech), where 
Jehovah is found once; xxv. 1-18 (sons of Keturah, 
Abraham’s death and the generations of Ishmael), 
Elohim once; xxvii. 46-xxviii. 9 (Jacob goes to 
Haran, Esau’s marriage), Elohim once, and El 
Shaadai once; xxxi. (Jacob’s departure from Laban), 
where Jehovah twice [namely, vv. 3 and 49] ; xxxiii.- 
xxxvii. (Jacob’s reconciliation with Esau, Dinah 
and the Shechemites, Jacob at Bethel, Esau’s family, 
Joseph sold into Egypt). It should be observed, 
however, that in large portions of this section the 
Divine name does not occur at all. (See below.) 
xl.-l. (history of Joseph in Egypt): here we have 
Jehovah once only (xlix. 18). [Ex. i.-ii. (Israel’s 
oppression in Egypt, and birth of Moses as deliv- 
erer)]. 


or origin of the one whose name stands as the subject 
of this word is seldom included. 

Accordingly, we should expect here, under the 
superscription, * f These are the generations of the 
heavens and of the earth,” not an account of their 
origin, but a continuation and further development 
of their history, in events connected with them as 
parts of the same divine plan. And this is what we 
find. The account of creation is here continued, but 
with special reference to man, for whom the heavens 
and the earth were made and in whose history the 
design of their creation is fully unfolded. Hence all 
the facts here related are presented from a point of 
view which has him for its object, and hence the order 
of sequence here observed in narrating them. 

The words, f * when they were created,” etc., show 
that the following account belongs to the same period 
of time as the preceding one, and is a continuation of 
it. In ver. 5, 'where the account commences, w« 
should translate : K And there was yet no plant of the 
1 field iu the earth, and no herb of the field had yet 
< sprung up.” T. J 0 
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(2.) Sections in which Jehovah occurs exclusively, 
or in preference to Elohim; iv. (Cain and Ahel, 
*nd Cain’s posterity), where Jehovah 10 times and 
Elohim only onee; vi. 1-8 (the sons of God and 
the daughters of men, etc.); vii. 1-0 (the entering 
into the ark), but Elohim once, ver. 9; viii. 20-22 
(Noah’s altar and Jehovah’s blessing); ix. 18-27 
(Noah and his sons); x. (the families of mankind 
as descended from Noah); xi. 1-9 (the confusion 
of tongues); xii. 1-20 (Abram's journey first from 
llaran to Caanan, and then into Egypt); xiii. 
(Abraham’s separation from Lot); xv. (Abram’s 
faith, sacrifice, and covenant); xvi. (Ilagar and 

Ishmael), where "'X'") Vs once; xviii.-xix. 28 (visit 
of the three angels to Abram, Lot, destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah) xxiv. (betrothal of Bebekah 
Quid Isaac’s marriage); xxv. 19-xxvi. 35 (Isaac’s 
sons, his visit to Abimelcch, Esau’s wives); xxvii. 
1-40 (Jacob obtains the blessing), but in ver. 28 ha- 
Elohim; xxx. 25-43 (Jacob’s bargain with Laban), 
where however Jehovah only once; xxxviii. (Judah’s 
incest); xxxix. (Jehovah with Joseph in Botiphar’s 
house and in the prison); [Ex. iv. 18-31 (Moses 1 
return to Egypt); v. (Pharaoh’s treatmeut of the 
messengers of Jehovah).] 

(3.) The section Gen. ii. 4-iii. 24 (the account 
of Paradise and the Kail) is generally regarded as 
Jehovistic, but it is clearly quite distinct. The 
Divine name as there found is not Jehovah, but 
Jehovah Elohim (in which form it only occurs once 
beside in the Pentateuch, Ex. ix. 30), and it occurs 
20 times; the name Elohim being found three times 
in the same section, once in the mouth of the 
woman, and twice in that of the serpent. 

(4.) In Gen. xiv. the prevailing name is El- Ely on 
(A. V. “ the most high God’’), and only once, in 
Abram's mouth, “ Jehovah the most high God,” 
which is quite intelligible. 

(5.) Some few’ sections are found in which the 
names Jehovah and Elohim seem to be used pro- 
miscuously. This is the ease in xxii. 1-19 (the 
offering up of Isaac); xxvii i. 10-22 (Jacob’s dream 
at Bethel); xxix. 31-xxx. 24 (birth and naming 
of the eleven sons of Jacob); and xxxii. (Jacob’s 
wrestling with the angel); [Ex. iii. 1-iv. 17 (the 
call of Moses).] 

(G.) It is worthy of notice that of the other 
Divine names Adonai is always found in connection 
with Jehovah, except Gen. xx. 4; whereas El, El- 
Shaddai, etc., occur most frequently in the Elohistic 
sections. 

(7.) In the following sections neither of the 
Divine names occur: — Gen. xi. 10-32, xxii. 20-24, 
xxiii., xxv. 27-34, xxvii. 40-45, xxix. 1-30, xxxiv., 
xxxvi., xxxvii., xl., Ex. ii. 1-22. 

I). Authenticity. — Luther used to say, “Nihil 
pulerius Genesi, nihil utilins.” Put hard critics 
have tried all they can to mar its beauty and to 
detract from its utility. In fact the bitterness of 
the attacks on a document so venerable, so full of 
undying interest, hallowed by the love of many 
generations, makes one almost suspect that a secret 
malevolence must have been the mainspring of 
hostile criticism. Certain it is that no hook has 
met with more determined and unsparing assailants. 
To enumerate and to reply to all objections would 


a This Is cnpnble of proof, not from the meaning 
af the root which does not necessarily mean 

treatjon out of nothing (though It Is never used but 
rf m Divine act), but from the whole structure of the 
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be ini])os.sible. We will only refer to 3 ome U tl* 
most important. 

(I.) The story of Creation, as given in the find 
chapter, has been set aside in two ways: first by 
placing it on the same level with other eosmogoniei 
which are to he found in the sacred writings of aL 
nations; and next, by asserting that its statements 
are directly contradicted by the discoveries of modem 
science. 

Let us glance at these two objections. 

(".) Now r when we compare the Biblical with all 
other known cosmogonies, we are immediately struck 
with the great moral superiority of the former. 
There is no confusion here between the Divine 
Creator and his work. God is before all things, 
God creates" all things; this is the sublime asser- 
tion of the Hebrew writer. Whereas all the cos- 
mogonies of the heathen world err in one of two 
directions. Kit her they are Dualistic, that is, they 
regard God and matter as two eternal eo-existent 
principles; or they are Pantheistic, i. e. they eon- 
found God and matter, making the material universe 
a kind of emanation from the great Spirit which 
informs the mass. Both these theories, with their 
various modifications, whether in the more subtle 
philosophemes of the Indian races, or in the rougher 
and grosser systems of the Phoenicians and Baby- 
lonians, are alike exclusive of the idea of creation. 
Without attempting to discuss in anything like 
detail the points of resemblance and difference be- 
tween the Biblical record of creation and the myths 
and legends of other nations, it may suffice to 
mention certain particulars in which the superiority 
of the Hebrew account can hardly be called in 
question. First, the Hebrew story alone clearly 
acknowledges the personality and unity of God. 
Secondly, here only do we find recognized a distinct 
act of creation, by creation being understood the 
calling into existence out of nothing the whole 
material universe. Thirdly, here only is there a 
clear intimation of that great law of progress w hich 
we find everywhere observed. The order of creation 
as given in Genesis is the gradual progress of all 
things from the lowest and least perfect to the 
highest and most completely developed forms. 
Fourthly, there is the tact of a relation between the 
personal Creator and the work of his fingers, and 
that relation is a relation of Love: for God looks 
upon his creation at every stage of its progress and 
pronounces it very good. Fifthly, there is through- 
out a sublime simplicity, which of itself is charac- 
teristic of a history, not of a myth or of a philo- 
sophical speculation. 

(0.) It would occupy too large a space to discuss 
at any length the objections which have 1 m?ou urged 
from the results of modern discovery against the 
literal truth of this chapter. One or two remarks 
of 9 general kind must suffice. It is argued, for 
instance, that litrht could not have existed before 
the sun, or at any rate not that kind of light w hich 
would he necessary for the support of vegetable 
life; whereas the Mosaic narrative makes light cre- 
ated on the first day, trees and plants on the third, 
and the sun on the fourth. To this we may reply, 
that we must not too hastily build an argument 
upon our ignorance. We do not hioip that the 
existing laws of creation were in operation when 


sentence. In the beginning — put flint beginning 
when you will — God, already existent, rrtatnt. Bu 
nt the time of the Divine act, nothing but God, accord 
tng to the sacred writer, existed. 
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me creathe fiat was first put forth. The very act 
of Creation must have been the introducing of laws ; 
but when the work was finished, those laws may 
have suffered some modification. Men are not 
now created in the full stature of manhood, but 
are born and grow. Similarly the lower ranks of 
being might have been influenced by certain neces- 
sary conditions during the first stages of their ex- 
istence, which conditions were afterwards removed 
without any disturbance of the natural functions. 
And again it is not certain that the language of 
Genesis can only mean that the sun was evented on 
the fourth day. It may mean that then only did 
that luminary become visible to our planet. 

With regard to the six days, no reasonable doubt 
can exist that they ought to be interpreted as six 
periods, without defining what the length of those 
periods is. No one can suppose that the Divine 
rest was literally a rest of 24 hours. On the con- 
trary, the Divine Sabbath still continues. There 
has been no creation since the creation of man. 
This is what Genesis teaches, and this geology con- 
firms. But God, after six periods of creative ac- 
tivity, entered into that Sabbath in which his 
work has been not a work of Creation but of Re- 
demption. 0 

No attempt, however, which has as yet been 
made to identify these six periods with correspond- 
ing geological epochs can be pronounced satisfac- 
tory.* On the other hand, it seems rash and pre- 
mature to assert that no reconciliation is possibles 
What we ought to maintain is, that no reconcilia- 
tion is necessary. It is certain that the author of 
the first chapter of Genesis, whether Moses or some 
one else, knew nothing of geology or astronomy. 
It is certain that he made use of phraseology con- 
cerning physical facts in accordance with the limited 
range of information which he possessed. It is 
also certain that the Bible was never intended to 
reveal to us knowledge of which our own faculties 
rightly used could put us in possession. And we 
have no business, therefore, to expect anything but 
popular language in the description of physical 
phenomena. Thus, for instance, when it is said 
that by means of the firmament God divided the 
waters which were above from those which were 
beneath, we admit the fact without admitting the 
implied explanation. The Hebrew supposed that 
there existed vast reservoirs above him correspond- 
ing to the “waters under the earth.” We know 
that by certain natural processes the rain descends 
from the clouds. But the fact remains the same 
that there are waters above as w r ell as below. 

Further investigation may perhaps throw more 
light on these interesting questions. Meanwhile it 
may be safely said that modern discoveries are in 
no way opposed to the great outlines of the Mosaic 
cosmogony. That the world was created in six 
periods, that creation was by a law of gradual ad- 
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vance beginning with inorganic matter, anil then 
advancing from the lowest organisms to the high- 
est, that since the appearance of man upon th« 
earth no new species have come into being; these 
are statements not only not disproved, but the two 
last of them, at least, amply confirmed by geolog- 
ical research.'* 

(2.) To the description of Paradise, and the his- 
tory of the Fall and of the Deluge, very similar 
remarks apply. Ail nations have their own version 
of these facts, colored by local circumstances and 
embellished according to the poetic or philosophic 
spirit of the tribes among whom the tradition has 
taken root. But if there be any one original source 
of these traditions, any root from which they di- 
verged, we cannot doubt where to look for it. The 
earliest record of these momentous facts is that 
preserved in the Bible. We cannot doubt this, 
because the simplicity of the narrative is greater 
than that of any other work with which we are 
acquainted. And this simplicity is an argument 
at once in favor of the greater antiquity and also 
of the greater truthfulness of the story. It is 
hardly possible to suppose that traditions so widely 
spread over the surface of the earth as are the tra- 
ditions of the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge, 
should have no foundation whatever in fact. And 
it is quite as impossible to suppose that that version 
of these facts, which in its moral and religious as- 
pect is the purest, is not also, to take the lowest 
ground, the most likely to be true. 

Opinions have differed whether we ought to takes 
the story of the Fall in Gen. iii. to be a literal 
statement of facts, or whether, with many exposi- 
tors since the time of Philo, we should regard it as 
an allegory, framed in childlike words as befitted 
the childhood of the world, but conveying to us a 
deeper spiritual truth. But in the latter case we 
ought not to deny that spiritual truth. Neither 
should we overlook the very important bearing 
which this narrative has on the whole of the sub- 
sequent history of the world and of Israel. De- 
litzsch well says, “ The story of the Fall, like that 
of the Creation, has wandered over the world. 
Heathen nations have transplanted and mixed it 
up with their geography, their history, their my- 
thology, although it has never so completely changed 
form and color and spirit, that you cannot recog- 
nize it. Here, however, in the Law, it preserves 
the character of a universal, human, world-wide 
fact: and the groans of Creation, the Redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus, and the heart of every man, 
conspire in their testimony to the most literal truth 
of the narrative.” 

The universality of the Deluge, it may be proved, 
is quite at variance with the most certain facts of 
geology. But then we are not bound to contend 
for a universal deluge. The Biblical writer himself, 
it is true, supposed it to be universal, but that was 


days, does not seem entitled to speak with authority 
on the geological question. 

c As Professor Powell does, in, bis Order of Nature, 
d I am aware it may be said that the trilobite which 
is discovered in the lowest fossiliferous rocks is not the 
lowest type of organic being: but lower forms may 
have perished without leaving traces behind them. 
And if not, manifestly iu such a narrative as that of 
Genesis we ought not to expect minute accuracy : ir 
the main it is certainly true that, as we advance frorr 
the lower to the higher strata, we find a corresponding 
udvanoe in organic deposits 


« Hence the force of our Lord’s argument, very 
generally misunderstood, in John v. 17. 

* One of the most elaborate of these is by the late 
Hugh Miller, in his Testimony of the Rocks. No man 
~ad a better right to be heard, both as a profound 
geologist and as a sincere Christian. And it is impos- 
lible not to admire the eloquence and ingenuity with 
which fie attempts to reconcile the story of Genesis 
with the story of the rocks. But his argument is far 
from convincing. And he only attempts to reconcile 
three of the Mosaic days with the three great periods 
n geology. Another writer, Mr. M'Oausland who 
adopted his view, and tried to extend It to the sir ! 
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3n!v t>ecause it covered what was then the known 
world: there can he no douht that it did extend to 
all that part of the world which was then inhabited: 
and this is enough, on the one hand, to satisfy the 
terms of the narrative, and on the other, the geo- 
logical difficulty, as well as other difficulties concern- 
ing the ark and the number of animals, disappear 
with this interpretation. [See Xo.vu.J 

(3.) When we come down to a later period in 
the narrative, where we have the opportunity of 
testing the accuracy of the historian, we find it in 
many of the most imi>ortant particulars abundantly 
corroborated. 

Whatever interpretation we may be disposed to 
put on the story of the confusion of tongues and 
the subsequent dispersion of mankind, there is no 
good ground for setting it aside. Indeed, if the 
reading of a cylindei recently discovered at Bit's 
Nimrud « may be trusted, there is independent evi- 
dence corroborative of the biblical account. Iiut 
at any rate the other versions of this event are far 
less probable (see these in Joseph. Andy. i. 4, § 3; 
Euseb. Precp. Kv. ix. 14). The later myths con- 
cerning the wars of the Titans with the gods are 
apparently based upon this story, or rather upon 
perversions of it. Hut it is quite impossible to 
suppose, as Kalisch doe3 ( Genesis, p. 313), that 
“the Hebrew historian converted that very legend 
into a medium for solving a great and important 
problem.” There is not the smallest appearance 
of lyiy such design. The legend is a perversion of 
the history, not the history a comment upon the 
legend. One of the strongest proofs of the bond 
fide historical character of the earlier portion of 
Genesis is to be found in the valuable ethnological 
catalogue contained in chap. x. Knobel, who has 
devoted a volume b to the elucidation of this docu- 
ment, has succeeded in establishing its main accu- 
racy beyond douht, although, in accordance with 
his theory as to the age of the Pentateuch, he as- 
signs to it no greater antiquity than between T200 
and 1000 B. c. 

(4.) As to the fact implied in this dispersion, 
that all languages had one origin, philological re- 
search has not as yet been carried far enough to 
lead to any very certain result. Many of the 
greatest philologists c contend for real affinities be- 
tween the Indo-European and the Semitic tongues. 
On the other hand, languages like the Coptic (not 
to mention many others) seem at present to stand 
out in complete isolation. And the most that has 
been effected is a classification of languages in three 
great families. This classification, however, is in 
exact accordance with the threefold division of the 
race in Shem, Mam, and Japhet, of which Genesis 
tells us. 

(5.) Another fact which rests on the authority 
of the earlier chapters of Genesis, the derivation of 
the whole human race from a single pair, has been 
abundantly confirmed by recent investigations. For 
the full proof of this it is sufficient to refer to 
Prichard's Physical History of Mankind , in which 
the subject is discussed with great care and ability. 

(fi.) It is quite impossible, as luts already been 
laid, to notice all the objections made by hostile 
critics at every step ns we advance. Hut it may l>c 


« As given by M. Oppert In a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Literature, 
b Di > Vulkrrlaftl <hr (inxrsis. 

c As Hopp, licpslus, llurnouf, &c. See Renan, 
Ifni nrr dfs Uingues Ss^ailv/ues, 1, ▼. c. 2, 8. 


well to refer to one more instance iu which su* 
picion has been cast upon the credibility of the nar- 
rative. Three stories are found in three distinct 
portions of the hook, which it) their main features 
no doubt present a striking similarity to one another 
See xii. 10-20, xx., xxvi. 1-11. These, it is said, 
besides containing certain improbabilities of state- 
ment, are clearly only three different versions of 
the same story. 

It is of course jmsible that these are only differ- 
ent versions of the same story. Hut is it psycho- 
logically so very improbable that the same incident 
should happen three times in almost the same man- 
ner? All men repeat themselves, and even repeat 
their mistakes. And the repetition of circumstances 
over which a man has no control, is sometimes as 
astonishing as the repetition of actions which hi 
can control. Was not the state of society in those 
days such as to render it no way improbable that 
Pharaoh on one occasion, and Abimelech on another, 
should have acted in the same selfish and arbitrary 
manner? Abraham too might have been guilty 
twice of the same sinful cowardice; and Isaac 
might, in* similar circumstances, have copied his 
father's example, calling it wisdom. To say, as 
the most recent expositor of this hook has done, 
that the object of the Hebrew writer was to repre- 
sent an idea , such as “ the sanctit) of matrimony,” 
that “ in his hands, the facts are subordinated to 
ideas,” etc., is to cut up by the very roots the histor- 
ical character of the hook. The mythical theory is 
preferable to this; for that leaves a substratum of 
fact, however it may have been embellished or per- 
haps disfigured by tradition .- J 

There is a further difficulty about the age of 
Sarah, who at the time of the first occurrence must 
have been Go years old, ar.d the freshness of her 
beauty, therefore, it is said, long since faded. In 
reply it has been argued that as she lived to the 
age of 127, she was only then in middle life; that 
consequently she would have been at Go what a 
woman of modern Europe would he at 35 or 40, 
an age at which personal attractions are not neces- 
sarily impaired. 

Hut it is a minute criticism, hardly worth an- 
swering, which tries to cast suspicion on the veracity 
of the writer, because of difficulties such as these. 
The positive evidence is overwhelming in favor of 
his credibility. The patriarchal tent beneath the 
shade of some spreading tree, the wealth of tlocks 
and herds, the free and generous hospitality to 
strangers, the strife for the well, the purchase of the 
cave of Machpelah for a burial-place, — we feel at 
once that these are no inventions of a later writer 
in more civilized times. So again, what ean be 
more life-like, more touchingly beautiful, than the 
picture of Ilagar and Ishmaol, the meeting of Abra- 
ham's servant with Hehekah, or of Jacob with 
Pachel at the well of Ilaran? There is a fidelity 
in the minutest incidents which convinces us that 
we are reading history, not fable. Or can anything 
more completely transport us into patriarchal times 
than the battle of the kings and the interview I>e- 
tween Abraham and Melehiscdec? The very open- 
ing of the story, “ In the days of Amraphel,” etc., 
reads like the work of some old chronicler who 

d If the view of Pelltzsch Is correct, that xit. 10-2T 
ts Jehovistic ; xx., Klohistlc (with a Jehovistic addi- 
tion, vcr. IS); xxvi. 1-13, Jehovistic. but taken firms 
written documents, this may to some iu lids exphiii 
the repetition of the story. 
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lived not far from the time of which he speaks. 
The archaic forms of names of places, Bela for 
Zoar; Chatzatzon Tamar for Kn-gedi; Emek Sha- 
reh for the King’s Yale; the Vale of Siddim as 
descriptive of the spot which was afterwards the 
Dead Sea; the expression “Abram the Hebrew;” 
are remarkable evidences of the antiquity of the 
narrative. So also are the names of the different 
tribes who at that early period inhabited Canaan ; 
the Bephaim, for instance, of whom we find in the 
time of Joshua but a weak remnant left (Josh. xiii. 
12), and the Susim, Emim, Chorim, who are only 
mentioned beside in the Pentateuch (Deut. ii. 10, 
12). Quite in keeping with the rest of the picture 
is Abraham’s “arming his trained servants” (xiv. 
14) — a phrase which occurs nowhere else — and 
above all the character and position of Melchisedec. 
“ Simple, calm, great, comes and goes the priest- 
king of the divine history.” The representations 
of the Greek poets, says Creuzer ( Symb . iv. 378), 
fall very far short of this. And as Havemick 
justly remarks, such a person could be no theocratic 
invention ; for the union of the kingly and priestly 
offices in the same person was no part of the theo- 
cracy. Lastly, the name by which he knows God, 
“the most high God, possessor of heaven and 
earth,” occurs also in the Phoenician religions, bnt 
not amongst the Jews, and is again one of those 
slight but accurate touches which at once distin- 
guishes the historian from the fabulist. 

Passing on to a later portion of the book we find 
the writer evincing the most accurate knowledge 
of the state of society in Egypt. The Egyptian 
jealousy of foreigners, and especially their hatred 
of shepherds; the use of interpreters in the court 
(who, we learn from other sources, formed a distinct 
caste); the existence of caste; the importance of 
the priesthood; the means by which the land 
which had once belonged to free proprietors passed 
into the hands of the king ; the fact that even at 
that eatly time a settled trade existed between 
Egypt and other countries, are all confirmed by the 
monuments or by later writers. So again Joseph’s 
priestly dress of fine linen, the chain of gold round 
his neck, the chariot on which he rides, the body- 
guard of the king, the rites of burial and embalming 
(though spoken of only incidentally) are spoken of 
with a minute accuracy, which can leave no doubt 
on the mind as to the credibility of the historian. 

E. Author and date of composition. — It will be 
seen, from what has been said above, that the book 
of Genesis, though containing different documents, 
owes its existing form to the labor of a single 
author, who has digested and incorporated the 
materials he found ready to his hand. A modern 
writer on history, in the same way, might some- 
times transcribe passages from ancient chronicles, 
sometimes place different accounts together, some- 
times again give briefly the substance of the older 
document, neglecting its form. 

But it is a distinct inquiry who this author or 
ditor was. This question cannot properly be dis- 
cussed apart from the general question of the 
authorship of the entire Pentateuch. We shall 
Iherefore reserve this subject for another article. 
[Pentateuch.] J. J. S. P. 

* The older works on Genesis, and some of the 
•a/er, are mentioned at the close of the article Pex- 
rAfEUCit. The principal later works on Genesis 
ire the following : Schumann, Genesis , 1829; Tiele, 
Oas erste Buck Mose } s, 1836 ; Tuch, Die Genesis, 
lUi'S; Drechsler, Die Finheit und FEchtheit der 
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Genesis , 1838; Hengstenberg, Die Bucher Jiose’* 
und EEgypten , 1841, trans. by R. D. C. Robbins 
Egypt and the Books of Moses, Andover, 1843 
Baumgarten, Theolog. Commentar zum Pentar 
teuch , 1843; Schroder, Das erste Buch Mose, 1844 : 
De Sola and Lindenthal, Ileb . Scriptures with Neit 
Translation anil Notes , 1844; Ivnobel, Die Volker- 
tafel der Genesis, 1850; Iveil, iiber Gen. vi. 1-4 
(in Zeitschrift fur luth. Theol. it. Kir die, 1855); 
lvalisch, Hist, and Crit. Commentary on the Old 
Test., Exodus, Genesis, Leviticus, 1855-1867; 
Wright, The Book of Genesis in Hebrew, revised 
text, etc., 1859 ; Reinke, Die Schopfung der Welt , 
1859; Ivnobel, Die Genesis erkldrt (Lief. xi. of the 
Kurzgef. exeget. Handbuch), 2te Aufl. 1860; Au- 
berlen, Die gottliche Offenbarung, 1861 (the por- 
tion relating to the first eleven chapters trana. in 
the Bibl. Sacra, 1865, pp. 395-439); Delitzsch. 
Comm, iiber die Genesis , 3te Ausg. 1860 ; Murphy 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary , with a nen 
translation , Genesis, 1863, Exodus, 18GG ; Bbttcher, 
Neue exeget.-krit. ^Ehrenlese, Abth. i. 1863; 
Lange, Die Genesis, 1864 (Amer. ed. by Prof. Tay- 
ler Lewis, in press, 1867); Bosizio, Das Hexaemer 
ron und die Geologic, 1865; Schultz, Die Schop- 
fungsgeschichte nach Naturwissensschaft und 
Bibel, 1865; Keil (in Keil and Delitzsch’s Bibl. 
Comm.), Genesis und Exodus, 2te Aufl. 1866; 
Quarry, Genesis and its Authorship, 1886; Hirsch, 
Die Genesis ubersetzt und erldutert, 1867 ; Conant, 
The Book of Genesis , revised English version, with 
explanatory and ph ilological notes (in press, 1867). 

T. J. C. 

GENNE<SAR, THE WATER OF (rb 
vfioop reuur^crdp’, [Alex. Sin. ca too I\ ; Sin. 1 too 
Vei/j/rjo-cu;] Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, § 7, ra oSara tcI 
Te wTjadpa \ey . : Aqua Genesar), 1 Macc. xi. 67. 
[Gennesaket.] 

GENNES'ARET, LAND OF (^ yri Tev- 
vTiaaper- terra Genesar, terra Genesnreth). After 
the miracle of feeding the five thousand, our Lord 
and his disciples crossed the Lake of Gennesaret and 
came to the other side, at a place which is called 
“the land of Gennesaret” (Matt. xiv. 34; Mark 
vi. 53). It is generally believed that this term 
was applied to the fertile crescent-shaped plain on 
the western shore of the lake, extending from Khan 
Minyeh on the north to the steep hill behind Mejdel 
on the south, and called by the Arabs el-Ghuweir , 
“ the little Ghor.” The description given by Jo- 
sephus (B. J. iii. 10, § 8) would apply admirably 
to this plain. He says that along the lake of Gen 
nesaret there extends a region of the same name, 
of marvelous nature and beauty. The soil was so 
rich that every plant flourished, and the air so 
temperate that trees of the most opposite natures 
grew side by side. The hardy walnut, which de- 
lighted in cold, grew there luxuriantly; there were 
the palm-trees that were nourished by heat, and 
fig-trees and olives beside them, that required a 
more temperate climate. Grapes and figs were 
found during ten months of the year. The plain 
was watered by a most excellent spring called by 
the natives Capharnaum, which was thought by 
some to be a vein of the Nile, because a fish was 
found there closely resembling the coracinus of the 
lake of Alexandria. The length of the plain along 
the shore of the lake was thirty stadia, and its 
breadth twenty. Making every allowance for the 
coloring given by the historian to his description, 
land for the neglected condition of eUGhuioeir at 
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the present day, there are still left sufficient points 
Df resemblance between the two to justify their 
being identified. The dimensions given by Josephus 
are. sufficiently correct, though, as Dr. Thomson 
remarks ( Land and Book , p. 348), the plain “is a 
little longer than thirty, and not quite twenty fur- 
longs in breadth.” Mr. Porter (llamlb. p. 429) 
gives the length as three miles, and the greatest 
breadth as about one mile/* It appears that Pro- 
fessor Stanley either assigns to “ the land of Gen- 
nesaret ” a wider signification, or his description 
of its extent must be inaccurate; for, after calling 
attention to the tropical vegetation and climate of 
the western shores of the lake, he says: “This 
fertility . . . reaches its highest pitch in the one 
8 pot on the western shore where the mountains, 
suddenly receding inland, leave a level plain of five 
miles wide, and six o** seven miles long. This plain 
is ‘the land of Gennesareth ’ ” («S\ </* P. p. 374). 
Still his description goes far to confirm in other 
respects the almost exaggerated language in which 
Josephus depicts the prodigality of nature in this 
regi :n. “ No less than four springs pour forth 

their almost full-grown rivers through the plain; 
the richness of the soil displays itself in magnificent 
eom-fields: whilst along the shore rises a thick 
jungle of thorn and oleander, abounding in birds of 
brilliant eolors and various forms.” Burckhardt 
tells us that even now the pastures of Khan Mint/th 
are proverbial for their richness ( Syria , p. 319. 

In the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology 
(ii. 290-308) Mr. Thrupp has endeavored to show 
that the land of Gennesaret was not eLGhuiceir, 
but the fertile plain el-Batihali on the northeastern 
side of the lake. The dimensions of this plain and 
the character of its soil and productions correspond 
go far with the description given by Josephus of 
the land of Gennesaret as to afford reasonable 
ground for sueli an identification. But it appears 
from an examination of the narrative in the Gos- 
pels, that, for other reasons, the plain eLBalihnh is 
not the land of Gennesaret, but more probably the 
scene of the miracle of feeding the five thousand. 
After delivering the parable of the Sower, our Lord 
and his disciples left Capernaum, near which was 
the scene of the parable, and went to Nazareth 
(Matt. xiii. 54; .Mark vi. 1). It was while he was 
here, apparent lv, that the news was brought him by 
the AjJOhtles of the death of John the Baptist 
(Matt. xiv. 13; Mark vi. 30). lie was still, at any 
rate, on the western side of the lake of Tiberias. 
On hearing the intelligence “ he departed thence 
by ship into a desert place apart” (Matt. xiv. 13; 
Mark vi. 32). the “desert place” being the scene 
sf the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, and 
‘belonging to the city ealled Bethsaida” (Luke ix. 
10). St. John (vi. 1) begins his account of the 
miracle by saying that “ Jesu« went over the sea 
of Galilee” — an expression which he could not 
have used had the scene of the miracle lain on the 
western shore of the lake, as Mr. Thrupp sup]M>ses, 
at cl-Gitmccir. ft seems much more probable that 
it was on the eastern or northeastern side After 
die miracle Jesus sent his disciples in the boat to 
the oilier side (Matt xiv. 22), towards Bethsaida 
(Mark \i. 45), in order to go to Capernaum (John 
7i. 17 ), where he is found next day by the multi- 


# Thls Is also Ur. Ilobinson's estimate (Phi/. t. 
p 78). II 

b • Yet a few others also (see e. Wilson’s Lands 


tudes whom he had fed (John vi. 21. 25). TTr 
boat came to shore in the land of Gennesaret It 
seems, therefore, perfectly clear, whatever be the 
actual positions of Capernaum and the ecene of the 
miracle, that they were on opposite sides of the 
lake, and that Capernaum and the land of Grimes 
aret were close together on the same side. 

Additional interest is given to the land of Gen- 
nesaret, or el-Ghuictlr, by the probability that its 
scenery suggested the parable of the Sower. It is 
admirably described by 1 Vo lessor Stanley. “ There 
was the undulating eorn-ficld descending to the 
water's edge. There was the trodden pathway 
running through the midst of it, with no fence or 
hedge to prevent the seed from falling here and 
there on either side of it, or upon it; itself hard 
with the constant tramp of horse anti mule oed 
human feet. There was the ‘good ’ rich soil, which 
distinguishes the whole of that plain and its neigh- 
borhood from the bare hills elsewhere descending 
into the lake, and which, where there is no inter- 
ruption, produces one vast mass of corn. There 
was the rocky ground of the hillside protruding 
here and there through the corn-fields, as elsewhere 
through the grassy slopes. There were the large 
bushes of thorn — the ‘ Nabk,’ that kind of which 
tradition says that the Crown of Thorns was woven 
— springing up, like the fruit-trees of the more in- 
land parts, in the very midst of the waving wheat ” 
(S. </• I\ p. 420). W\ A. W. 

* The interest of this plain arises especially from 
its connection with the life and ministry of our I>ord. 
Ebrard discusses anew the question whether Caper- 
naum was situated here or not, in the Thtol. Stu- 
dien und Kritiktn for 1807, pp. 723-741. lie admits 
that the fountain of Capernaum (Ka^apj/aooju) men- 
tioned by Josephus (B. J . iii. 10, § 8) is no doubt 
the Hound Fountain ('Ain Mudauwarah) near the 
south end of the plain, but maintains that the city 
of Capernaum itself, which he identifies with the 
K e<papvdfxr\ of Josephus ( 17/. 72), was at Tell Hum , 
at the north end of the lake and beyond the plain. 
He replies very pertinently to Dr. Bobinson's ob- 
jections to regarding the Bound Fountain as the 
one intended by the Jewish historian. But on the 
other band, this concession as to the situation of 
the fountain of Capernaum has been supi>osed by 
most writers to determine the situation of the town 
of Capernaum; b for it is not easy to believe that a 
fountain and a town, both known by the same com- 
mon name, would be at such a distance from each 
other. Ebrard lays special stress on the termina- 
tion of the ancient name as still heard in Hum, 
and also on the fact that important ruins are found 
at Tell Ilian, which are not found at 'Ain Mudau - 
warah . These arc points worthy of consideration, 
lie urges also that Josephus, in speaking of the 
fountain (Ka(papraov/x) as “so ealled by the people 
of that region,” means to express a doubt whether 
it was rightly so called. It is not a necessary infer- 
ence, for Josephus might very naturally express 
himself in that manner because be was writing in 
a distant land for foreign readers. T lie article, 
aside from its more direct object, is valuable for the 
incidental information which it furnishes respecting 
the topography of the western shore of the lake. 
[See Cai’kknai m, Amer. ed.] 1L 


o/ the Iiibte , II. 139 IT.) have thrown out this Idea of « 
separation of the fouuUiiu aud the town from eaeh 
Other. •»* 






























